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PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  EDmOlf. 


This  work  has  x>as8ed  through  nine  editions,  and  had  been  out  of  print 
now  for  nearly  a  year.  During  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  written,  the  question  of  immortality,  the  faith  and  opinions  of  men 
and  the  drift  of  criticism  and  doubt  concerning  it,  have  been  a  subject  of 
dominant  interest  to  me,  andhlive  occupied  a  large  space  in  my  reading  and 
reflection.  Accordingly,  now  that  my  publisher,  moved  by  the  constant 
demand  for  the  volume,  urges  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  introdac- 
ing  such  additional  materials  as  my  continued  researches  have  gathered  or 
constructed,  I  gladly  comply  with  his  request. 

The  present  work  is  not  only  historic  but  it  is  also  polemic ;  polenuc, 
however,  not  in  the  spirit  or  interest  of  any  party  or  conventicle,  but  in 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  science  and  humanity.  Orthodoxy  insists  on 
doctrines  whose  irrationality  in  their  current  forms  is  such  that  they  can 
never  be  a  basis  for  the  union  of  all  men.  Therefore,  to  discredit  these, 
in  preparation  for  more  reasonable  and  auspicous  views,  is  a  service  to  the 
whole  human  race.  This  is  my  Justification  for  the  controversial  quality 
which  may  frequently  strike  the  reader. 

Looking  back  over  his  pages,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  of 
investigation  and  experience,  the  author  is  grateful  that  he  finds  nothing  to 
retract  or  expunge.  He  has  but  to  add  such  thoughts  and  illustrations  as 
have  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  studies.  lie  hopes 
that  the  supplementary  chapters  now  published  will  be  found  moro  sug- 
gestive and  mature  than  the  preceding  ones,  while  the  same  in  aim  and 
tone.  For  he  still  believes,  as  he  did  in  l\is  earlier  time,  that  there  is  much 
of  error  and  superstition,  bigotry  and  cruelty,  to  be  purged  out  of  the  pre- 
vailing theological  creed  and  sentiment  of  Christendom.  And  lie  still 
hopes,  as  he  did  then,  to  contribute  something  of  good  influence  in  this 
direction.  The  large  circulation  of  the  work,  the  many  letters  of  thanks 
for  it  received  by  the  author  from  laymen  and  clerg^nnen  of  different  de- 
nominations, the  numerous  avowed  and  unavowed  quotations  from  it  in 
recent  publications, — all  show  that  it  has  not  been  produced  in  vain,  but 
has  borne  fruit  in  missionary  service  for  reason,  liberty,  and  charity. 

This  ventilating  and  illumining  function  of  fearless  and  reverential  crit- 
ical thought  will  need  to  be  fulfilled  much  longer  in  many  quarters.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  has  been  made  so  frightful  by  the  preponderance 
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in  it  of  the  elements  of  material  torture  and  sectarian  narrowness,  that  a 
natural  revulsion  of  generous  sentiment  joins  with  the  impulse  of  material- 
istic science  to  produce  a  growing  disbelief  in  any  life  at  all  beyond  the 
grave.  Nothing  else  will  do  so  much  to  renew  and  extend  faith  in  God 
and  immortality  as  a  noble  and  beautiful  doctrine  of  God  and  immortality, 
freed  from  disfiguring  terror,  selfishness,  and  favoritism. 

The  most  popular  preacher  in  England  has  recently  asked  his  follow-be- 
lievers,  "Can  we  go  to  our  beds  and  sleep  while  China,  India,  Japan,  and 
other  nations  are  being  damned?"  The  -  proprietor  of  a  great  foundry  in 
Germany,  while  he  talked  one  day  with  a  workman  who  was  feeding  a 
furnace,  accidentally  stepped  back,  and  fell  headlong  into  a  vat  of  molten 
iron.  Tlio  tliouglit  of  what  happened  then  horrifies  the  imagination.  Yet 
it  was  all  over  in  two  or  three  seconds.  Multiply  the  individual  instance 
by  unnumbered  millions,  stretch  the  agony  to  temporal  infinity,  and  we 
confront  the  orthodox  idea  of  belli 

Protesting  human  nature  hurls  off  such  a  belief  with  indignant  disdain, 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  very  form  and  vibration  of  its  nervous 
pulp  have  been  perverted  by  the  hardening  animus  of  a  dogmatic  drill 
transmitted  through  generations.  To  trace  the  origin  of  such  notions,  ex- 
pose their  baftelessness,  obliterate  their  sway,  and  replace  tlicm  Aviih  con- 
ceptions of  a  more  rational  and  benignant  order,  is  a  task  wliich  still  needs 
to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  in  many  forms,  over  and  over,  again  and 
again.    Though  each  repetition  tell  but  slightly,  it  tells. 

Every  sound  argument  is  instantly  crowned  with  universal  victory  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  must  at  last  be  so  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 
However  slowly  the  logic  of  CA'cnts  limps  after  the  logic  of  thoughts,  it  al- 
ways follows.  Let  the  mind  of  one  man  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  and  eternal  life,  as  a 
natural  evolution  of  history  from  within,  and  it  will  spread  to  the  minds 
of  all  men;  and  the  misinterpretation  of  that  doctrine  so  long  prevalent,  as 
a  preternatural  irruption  of  power  from  without,  will  be  set  aside  forever. 
For  there  is  a  providential  plan  of  God,  not  injected  by  arbitrary  miracle, 
but  inliering  in  the  order  of  the  world,  centred  in  the  propulsive  heart  of 
himianity,  which  beats  throb  by  throb  along  the  web  of  events,  removing 
obstacles  and  clearing  the  m  ay  for  the  revelation  of  the  completed  pat- 
tern. When  it  is  done  no  trumpets  may  be  blown,  no  rocks  rent,  no  graves 
opened.  But  all  immortal  spirits  will  be  at  their  goals,  and  the  universe 
will  be  full  of  music. 

Nbw  Yokk,  February  22, 1878. 
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Who  follows  truth  carries  his  star  in  his  brain.  Even  so  bold 
a  thought  is  nO  inappropriate  motto  for  an  intellectual  workman, 
if  his  heart  bo  filled  with  loyalty  to  God,  the  Author  of  truth  and 
the  Maker  of  stars.  In  this  double  spirit  of  independence  and 
submission  it  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  the  arduousHask  now 
finished  and  offered  to  the  charitable  judgment  of  the  reader. 
One  may  be  courageous  to  handle  both  the  traditions  and  the 
novelties  of  men,  and  yet  be  modest  before  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  fate  and  nature.  He  may  place  no  veil  before  his  eyes  and  no 
finger  on  his  lips  in  presence  of  popular  dogmas,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  conceit  of  esteeming  his  mind  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
Ideas,  like  coins,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  and  brain  they  were 
struck  in.  Many  a  phantom  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
first  cock-crowing  of  reason  still  holds  its  seat  on  the  oppressed 
heart  of  faith  before  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Every  thoughtful  scholar  who  loves  his  fellow-men  must  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  remove  painful  superstitions,  and 
to  spread  the  peace  of  a  cheerful  faith  and  the  wholesome  light 
of  truth.  The  theories  in  theological  systems  being  but  philosophy, 
why  should  they  not  be  freely  subjected  to  philosophical  criticism  1 
I  have  endeavored,  without  virulence,  arrogance,  or  irreverence 
towards  any  thing  sacred,  to  investigate  the  various  doctrines  per- 
taining to  the  great  subject  treated  in  these  pages.  Many  persons, 
of  course,  will  find  statements  from  which  they  dissent, — senti- 
ments disagreeable  to  them.  But,  whore  thought  and  discussion 
are  so  free  and  the  press  so  accessible  as  with  us,  no  one  but  a 
bigot  will  esteem  this  a  ground  of  complaint.  May  all  such  pass- 
ages be  charitably  perused,  fairly  weighed,  and,  if  unsound, 
honorably  refuted!  'If  the  work  be  not  animated  with  a  mean  or 
false  spirit,  but  be  catholic  and  kindly, — if  it  be  not  superficial  and 
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pFOtentioas,  but  be  marked  by  patience  and  thoroughness, — is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  critic  will  assail  it  with  wholesale  con- 
.  demnation  simply  because  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are  opinions 
which  he  dislikes  ?  One  dispassionate  argument  is  more  valuable 
than  a  shower  of  missile  names.  The  mos4  vehement  revulsion 
from  a  doctrine  is  i\ot  inconsistent,  in  a  Christian  mind,  with  the 
sweetest  kindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons  who  hold  that 
doctrine.  Earnest  theological  debate  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  ungenerous  personality.  Who  but  must  feel 
the  pathos  and  admire  the  charity  of  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Giles  ? — 

"  Ever}"  deep  and  reflective  nature  looking  intently  *  before  and 
after/  looking  above,  around,  beneath,  and  finding  silence  and 
mystery  to  all  his  questionings  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  but  conceive 
of  existence  as  a  boundless  problem,  perhaps  an  inevitable  dark- 
ness bctw«en  the  limitations  of  man  and  the  incomprehensibility  of 
Grod.  A  nature  that  so  reflects,  that  carries  into  this  sublime  and 
boundless  obscurity  '  the  large  discourse  of  Keason,'  will  not  narrow 
its  concern  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  its  own  petty  safety, 
but  will  brood  over  it  with  an  anxiety  which  throbs  for  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Such  a  nature  must  needs  be  serious ;  but  never  will 
it  be  arrogant :  it  will  regard  all  men  with  an  embracing  pity. 
Strange  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  inquiries  which 
belong  to  infinite  relations, — that  mean  ejimities,  bitter  hatreds, 
should  come  into  play  in  these  fathomless  searchings  of  the  soul ! 
Bring  what  solution  we  may  to  this  problem  of  measureless  alter- 
natives, whether  by  Beason,  Scripture,  or  the  Church,  faith  will 
never  stand  for  fact,  nor  the  firmest  confidence  for  actual  con- 
sciousness. The  man  of  great  and  thoughtful  nature,  therefore, 
who  grapples  in  real  earnest  with  this  problem,  however  satisfied 
he  may  be  with  his  own  solution  of  it,  however  implicit  may  be 
his  trust,  however  assured  his  convictions,  will  yet  often  bow 
down  before  the  awful  veil  that  shrouds  the  endless  future,  put 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  weep  in  silence." 

The  present  work  is^  in  a  sense,  an  epitome  of  the  thought  of 
mankind  on  the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  striven  to  add  vahic  to  it 
by  comprehensiveness  of  plan, — not  confining  myself,  as  most  of  my 
predecessors  have  confined  themselves,  to  one  province  or  a  few 
narrow  provinces  of  the  subject,  but  including  the  entire  subject  in 
one  volume;  by  carefulness  of  arrangement, — ^not  piling  the  material 
together  or  presenting  it  in  a  chaos  of  facts  and  dreams,  but  group- 
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ing  it  all  in  its  proper  relations ;  by  clearness  of  explanation, — not 
leaving  the  curious  problems  presented  wholly  in  the  dark  with  a 
mere  statement  of  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  tracing  the  phe- 
nomena to  their  origin  and  unveiling  their  purport ;  by  poetic  life 
of  treatment, — not  handling  the  different  topics  dryly  and  coldly, 
but  infusing  warmth  and  color  into  them;  by  copiousness  of  infor- 
maiiony — not  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  up  every  thing  for  himself, 
bat  referring  him  to  the  best  sources  for  the  facts,  reasonings,  and 
hints  which  he  may  wish;  and  by  persevering  patience  of  toilj — not 
hastily  skimming  here  and  there  and  hurrying  the  task  off,  but 
searching  and  re-searching  in  every  available 'direction,  examining 
and  re-examining  each  mooted  point,  by  the  devotion  of  twelve 
years  of  anxious  labor.  How  far  my  efforts  in  these  particulars 
have  been  successful  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the  multiplication  of 
fbot-notes,  I  have  inserted  many  authorities  incidentally  in  the 
text  itself,  and  have  omitted  all  except  such  as  I  thought  would 
oe  desired  by  the  reader.  Every  scholar  knows  how  easy  it 
18  to  increase  the  number  of  references  almost  indefinitely,  and 
also  how  deceptive  such  an  ostensible  evidence  of  wide  reading 
may  be. 

When  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  nearly  completed,  and  I 
had  in  some  instances  made  more  references  than  may  now  seem 
needful,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  list  of  the  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
arranged  according  to  their  definite  topics  and  in  chronological 
order,  would  greatly  enrich  the  work  and  could  not  fail  often  to  be 
of  vast  service.  Accordingly,  upon  solicitation,  a  valued  friend — 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  varied  and 
accurate  scholarship — undertook  that  laborious  task  for  me ;  and 
he  has  accomplished  it  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  No  reader, 
however  learned,  but  may  find  much  important  information  in 
the  bibliographical  appendix  which  I  am  thus  enabled  to  add  to 
this  volume.  Every  student  who  henceforth  wishes  to  investi- 
gate any  branch  of  the  historical  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  life  in  general,  may  thank 
Mr.  Abbot  for  an  invaluable  aid. 

As  I  now  clbse  this  long  labor  and  send  forth  the  result,  the 

oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  which  fills  me  is  relieved  by  the 

cooBciousness  that  I  have  herein  written  nothing  as  a  bigoted 
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partisan,  nothing  in  a  petty  spirit  of  opinionativeness,  but  have 
intended  every  thought  for  the  furtherance  of  truth,  the  honor 
of  God,  the  good  of  man. 

The  majestic  theme  of  our  immortality  allures  yet  bafles  us. 
No  fleshly  implement  of  logic  or  cunning  tact  of  brain  can  reach 
to  the  solution.  That  secret  lies  in  a  tissueless  realm  whereof  no 
nerve  can  report  beforehand.  We  must  wait  a  little.  Soon  wo 
shall  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  grasp  and  know.  Meanwhile, 
shall  we  not  be  magnanimous  to  forgive  and  help,  diligent  to 
study  and  achieve,  trustful  and  content  to  abide  the  invisible 
issue  ?  In  some  happier  ago,  when  the  human  race  shall  have 
forgotten,  in  philanthropic  ministries  and  spiritual  worship,  the 
bigotries  and  dissensions  of  sentiment  and  thought,  they  may 
recover,  in  its  all-embracing  unity,  that  garment  of  truth  which 
God  made  originally  "  seamless  as  the  firmament/'  now  for  so 
long  a  time  torn  in  shreds  by  hating  schismatics.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  learn  that  a  loving  pity,  a  filial  faith,  a  patient  modesty,  best 
become  us  and  fit  our  state  ?  The  pedantic  sciolist,  prating  of 
his  clear  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  is  as  far  from  feeling 
the  truth  of  the  case  as  an  ape,  seated  on  the  starry  summit  of 
the  dome  of  night,  chattering  with  glee  over  the  awful  prospect 
of  infinitude.  What  ordinary  tongue  shall  dare  to  vociferate 
egotistic  dogmatisms  where  an  inspired  apostle  whispers,  with 
reverential  reserve,  "We  see  through  a  glass  darkly " ?  There 
are  three  things,  said  an  old  monkish  chronicler,  which  often 
make  me  sad.  First,  that  I  know  I  must  die ;  second,  that  I  know 
not  when;  third,  that  I  am  ignorant  where  I  shall  then  be. 

**  Est  primum  duram  quod  seio  me  moritarum : 
Seonndum,  timco  quia  hoc  nescio  quando : 
Hino  tertiam,  flebo  quod  nescio  ubi  manebo." 

Man  is  the  lonely  and  sublime  Columbus  of  the  creation, 
who,  wandering  on  this  cloudy  strand  of  time,  sees  drifted  waifs 
and  strange  portents  borne  far  from  an  unknown  somewhere, 
causing  him  to  believe  in  another  world.  Comes  not  death  as  a 
means  to  bear  him  thither?  Accordingly  as  hope  rests  in  heaven, 
fear  shudders  at  hell,  or  doubt  faces  the  dark  transition,  the  future 
life  is  a  sweet  reliance,  a  terrible  certainty,  or  a  pathetic  perhaps. 
But  living  in  the  present  in  the  humble  and  loving  discharge  of 
its  duties,  our  souls  harmonized  with  its  conditions  though  aspiring 
beyond  them,  why  should  we  ever  despair  or  be  troubled  over- 
much ?  Have  we  not  eternity  in  our  thought,  infinitude  in  our 
view,  and  Grod  for  our  guide? 
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PART  FIRST. 


'HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTORY 

VIEWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THEORIES  or  THE   SOUL'S   ORIGIN. 


PAimxo,  in  a  thoughtftil  hour,  oa  that  mount  of  obscrration  whence 
the  whole  prospect  of  life  is  visible,  what  a  lolemn  virion  greets  us !  We 
■ee  the  vast  procession  of  existence  flitting  across  the  landscape,  from 
tha  shrouded  ocean  of  birth^  over  the  illuminated  continent  of  ex- 
perience, to  the  shrouded  ocean  of  death.  Who  can  linger  there  and 
listen,  unmoved,  to  the  sublime  lament  of  things  that  die?  Although 
the  great  exhibition  below  endures,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  changes,  and  the 
spectators  shift  as  often.  Each  rank  of  the  host,  as  it  advances  from  the 
mists  of  its  commencing  career,  wears  a  smile  caught  from  the  morning 
light  of  hope,  but,  as  it  draws  near  to  the  fisital  bourne,  takes  on  a 
mournful  east  from  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  realm.  The  places  we 
oooupj  were  not  vacant  before  we  came,  and  will  not  be  deserted  when 
wa  go,  but  are  forever  filling  and  emptying  afresh. 

«8tiU  to  every  dnu^t  of  rlUl  breath 

Benew'd  tkroogkont  tke  buundi  of  earth  aad  ocean, 
The  MieUoeboljr  pkUm  of  death 
Seipood  with  lympatbotic  motion.** 

We  appear, — there  is  a  short  flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  a  bright  glimmer 
of  smiles  and  tears,— and  we  are  gone.  But  whence  did  we  come?  And 
whither  do  we  go T    Can  human  thought  divine  the  answer? 

It  adds  no  little  solemnity  and  pathos  to  these  reflections  to  remember 
that  every  considerate  person  in  the  unnumbered  successions  that  have 
preceded  us,  has,  in  his  turn,  confronted  the  same  facts,  engaged  in  the 
same  inquiry,  and  been  swept  from  his  attempts  at  a  theoretic  solution 
of  the  problem  into  the  real  solution  itself,  while  the  constant  refrain  in 
tiba  aong  of  existeaoe  sounded  behind  him,  ''One  generation  passeth 
flsray,  and  another' g^iienttion  oometh;  but  the  earth  abideth  forever.^' 
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THEORIES  OF  THE  SOUL'S  ORIGIN. 


The  evanescent  phenomena,  the  tragic  plot  and  scenery  of  human  birth, 
action,  and  death,  oonceiyed  on  the  scale  of  reality,  clothed  in 

**The  tober  coloring  taken  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality ,** 

and  viewed  in  a  susceptible  spirit,  are,  indeed,  overwhelmingly  impressive. 
They  invoke  the  intellect  to  its  most  piercing  thoughts.  They  swell  the 
heart  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  emotion.  They  bring  us  upon  the 
bended  knees  of  wonder  and  prayer. 

"  Between  two  worlds  life  hovers,  like  a  star 
Twixt  night  and  mom  npon  the  horison*B  reige. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 
Howless  what  wemay  bel    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afiur 
Our  bubbles :  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages :  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waTea." 

Widely  regarding  the  history  of  human  life  from  the  beginning,  what 
a  visionary  spectacle  it  is !  How  miraculously  permanent  in  the  whole  I 
how  sorrowfully  ephemeral  in  the  parts  I  What  pathetic  sentiments  it 
awakens !     Amidst  what  awful  mysteries  it  hangs  I 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  has  been  copiously  discussed 
by  hundreds  of  philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets,  from  Vyasa  to  Des 
Cartes,  from  Galen  to  Ennemoser,  from  Orpheus  to  Henry  More,  from 
Aristotle  to  Frohschammer.  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  teemed  with  works  treating  of  this  question  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  chapter  will  present  a  sketch  of  these  various 
speculations  concerning  the  commencement  and  fortunes  of  man  ere  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

The  first  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  of  emanation. 
This  is  the  analogical  theory,  constructed  from  the  results  of  sensible 
observation.  There  is,  it  says,  one  infinite  Being,  and  all  finite  spirits 
are  portions  of  his  substance,  existing  a  while  as  separate  individuals, 
and  then  reassimilated  into  the  general  soul.  This  form  of  faith,  assert- 
ing the  efflux  of  all  subordinate  existence  out  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  an  intuitive  idea.  It  is  spontaneously  sug- 
gested whenever  man  confronts  the  phenomena  of  creation  with  re- 
flective observation,  and  ponders  the  eternal  round  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  all  over  the  world ;  from  the 
ancient  Hindu  metaphysics  whose  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the 
necessary  life  of  God  is  one  constant  process  of  radiation  and  resorption, 
'*  letting  out  and  drawing  in,''  to  that  modern  English  poetry  which 
apostrophizes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as 

'*A  sflrer  stream 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  DiTine 
Whence  all  things  flow.** 

The  conception  that  souls  are  emanations  from  God  is  the  most  obviouB 
way  of  accounting  for  the  prominent  &cts  that  salute  our  inquiries.    It 
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plausibly  answers  some  natural  questions,  and  boldly  eludes  others.  For 
instance,  to  the  early  student  demanding  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
distinctions  between  mind  and  body,  it  says,  the  one  belongs  to  the 
system  of  passive  matter,  the  other  comes  from  the  living  Fashioner  of 
the  Universe.  Again :  this  theory  relieves  us  from  the  burden  that  per- 
plexes the  finite  mind  when  it  seeks  to  understand  how  the  course  of 
nature,  the  succession  of  lives,  can  be  absolutely  eternal  without  involving 
an  alternating  or  circular  movement.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  has, 
moreover,  been  supported  by  the  supposed  analytic  similarity  of  the  soul 
to  God.  Its  freedom,  consciousness,  intelligence,  love,  correspond  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  attributes  and  essence  of  Deity.  '  The  inference, 
however  unsound,  is  immediate,  that  souls  are  consubstantial  with  God, 
dissevered  fragments  of  Him,  sent  into  bodies.  But,  in  actual  effect,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  this  view  has  probably  been  the  variety  of 
analogies  and  images  under  which  it  admits  of  presentation.  The 
annual  developments  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
drops  taken  from  a  fountain  and  retaining  its  properties  in  their  removal, 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  dbtinct  breaths,  the  soil  into  individual 
atoms,  the  utterance  of  a  tone  gradually  dying  away  in  reverberated 
echoes,  the  radiation  of  beams  from  a  central  light,  the  exhalation  of 
particles  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,  the  evolution  of  numbers  out  of 
an  original  unity, — these  are  among  the  illustrations  by  which  an  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  has  supported  the  notion  of  the  emanation  of  souls 
from  God.  That  "something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing''  is  an  axiom 
resting  on  the  ground  of  our  rational  instincts.  And  seeing  all  things 
within  our  comprehension  held  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one 
thing  always  evolving  from  another,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  God 
is  the  aboriginal  reservoir  of  being  from  which  all  the  rills  of  finite  ex- 
istence are  emitted. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  current  objections  are  these  two.  First,  the 
analogies  adduced  are  not  applicable.  The  things  of  spirit  and  those 
of  matter  have  two  distinct  sets  of  predicates  and  categories.  It  is,  for 
example,  wholly  illogical  to  argue  that  because  the  circuit  of  the  waters 
is  from  the  sea,  through  the  clouds,  over  the  land,  back  to  the  sea  again, 
therefore  the  derivation  and  course  of  souls  from  God,  through  life,  back 
to  God,  must  be  similar.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection  with  the 
soul  that  bafile  the  most  lynx-eyed  investigation,  and  on  which  no 
known  facts  of  the  physical  world  can  throw  light.  Secondly,  the 
scheme  of  emanation  depends  on  a  vulgar  error,  belonging  to  the  in- 
fancy of  philosophic  thought,  and  inconsistent  with  some  necessary 
truths.  It  implies  that  God  is  separable  into  parts,  and  therefore  both 
corporeal  and  finite.  Divisible  substance  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
predicates  of  Deity, — namely,  immateriality  and  infinity.  Before  the 
conception  of  the  illimitable,  spiritual  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eniaiiation  of  souls  from  Him  fiiules  away,  as  the  mere  figment  of  a 
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dreaming  mind  brooding  orer  the  suggestionB  of  phenomena  and  app^ 
rent  correspondences. 
,  The  second  explanation  of  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  which  says  they 
oome  from  a  previous  existence.  This  is  the  theory  of  imagination,  framed 
in  the  free  and  seductive  realm  of  poetic  thought.  It  is  eyident  that 
this  idea  does  not  propose  any  solution  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the 
soul,  but  only  ofiers  to  account  for  its  appearance  on  earth.  The  pre- 
existence  of  souls  has  been  most  widely  affirmed.  Nearly  the  whole 
world  of  Oriental  thinkers  have  always  taught  it«  Many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  held  it.  No  small  proportion  of  the  early  Church  Fathers 
believed  it.'  And  it  is  not  without  able  advocates  among  the  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  oiur  own  age.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this 
doctrine;  one  asserting  an  ascent  of  souls  from  a  previous  existence 
below  the  rank  of  man,  the  other  a  descent  of  eouls  from  a  higher  sphere. 
Generation  is  the  true  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  souls  are  ever  ascending 
or  descending.  The  former  statement  is  virtually  that  of  the  modem 
theory  of  development,  which  argues  that  the  souls  known  to  us,  ob- 
taining their  first  organic  being  out  of  the  ground-life  of  nature,  have 
climbed  up  through  a  graduated  series  of  births,  from  the  merest  element- 
ary existence,  to  the  plane  of  human  nature.  A  gifted  author.  Dr. 
Hedge,  has  said  concerning  pre-exietencc  in  these  two  n^ethods  of  con- 
ceiving it,  writing  in  a  half-humorous,  half-serious,  vein,  "It  is  to  be 
considered  as  expressing^  rather  an  exceptional  than  a  universal  fact.  If 
here  Mid  there  some  pure  liver,  or  noble  doer,  or  prophet-voice,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  revenant  who,  moved  with  pity  for  human  kind,  and 
charged  with  celebtiui  ministries,  has  condescended  to 

'Soil  blB  ]mre  ambrorial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapon  of  this  Biii^wx>rn  moold,' 

or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'superfluity  of  naughtiness'  displayed  by 
some  abnormal  felon  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  visit  from 
the  Pit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  we  submit,  are  much  too  green 
for  any  plausible  assumption  of  a  foregone  training  in  good  or  evil.  This 
planet  is  not  their  missionary  station,  nor  their  Botany  Bay,  but  their 
native  soil.  Or,  if  we  suppose  they  pre-existed  at  all,  we  must  rather 
believe  they  pre-existed  as  brutes,  and  have  travelled  into  hunianity  by 
the  fish-fowl-quadruped  road  with  a  good  deal  of  the  habitudes  and  dust 
of  that  tramp  still  sticking  to  them.''  The  theory  of  development, 
deriving  human  souls  by  an  ascension  from  the  lower  stages  of  rudiment- 
ary being,  considered  as  a  fanciful  hypothesis  or  speculative  toy,  is  in- 
teresting, and  not  destitute  of  plausible  aspects.  But,  when  investigated 
as  a  severe  thesis,  it  is  found  devoid  of  proof.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  science  reject  it,  declaring  that, 
though  there  is  a  development  of  progress  in  the  plan  of  nature,  firom 

^XsilfOyaaeohii  DtPiMadstontift^iiiiiBanui.  BstMobii^  Oft  dti  ]fuitab«lime,  Bbj  tlL  cap.  Hr. 
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tlw  more  general  te  tliie  more  specific,  yet  there  is  no  adrajice  frooft  one 
type  or  race  to  another,  no  hint  that  the  same  individual  ever  crosses  the. 
guarded  boundaries  of  gemts  from  one  rank  and  kingdom  to  another. 
Whatever  progress  there  may  be  in  the  upward  process  of  natural  crea- 
tion or  the  stages  of  life,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  life-powers  of  insects 
and  brutes  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and,  in  successive 
crossings  of  the  death-gulf,  ascend  to  humanity,  is  a  bare  assumption. 
It  befits  the  delirious  lips  of  Beddoes,  who  says, — 

''Had  I  been  bom  a  fimMegg'd  child,  methlnks 
I  might  hare  found  the  itepe  from  dog  to  man 
And  erept  into  his  nature.    Are\bere  not 
Thoee  thst  &11  down  oat  of  hnnaoi^ 
Into  the  atory  where  the  Ibar-leg^d  dwell  f" 

The  doctrine  that  souls  haive  descended  from  an  anterior  life  on  high 
may  be  exhibited  in  three  forms,  each  animated  by  a  different  motive. 
The  first  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  Manichean  teachers,  that  spirits  were 
embodied  by  a  hostile  violence  and  cunning,  the  force  and  fraud  of  the 
apostatized  Devil.  Adam  and  Eve  were  angels  sent  to  observe  the  doings 
of  Lucifer,  the  rebel  king  of  matter.  He  seized  these  heavenly  spies  and 
encased  them  in  fleshly  prisons.  And  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  per- 
manent union  of  these  celestial  natures  with  matter^  he  contrived  that 
their  race  should  be  propagated  by  the  sexes.  Whenever  by  the  pro* 
creative  act  the  germ-body  is  prepared,  a  fiend  hies  from  bale,  or  an 
angel  stoops  from  bliss,  or  a  demon  darts  from  his  hovering  in  the  air,  to 
inhabit  and  rule  his  growing  clay-house  for  a  term  of  earthly  life.  The 
9pusn  of  impregnation  thrills  in  fatal  summons  to  hell  or  heaven,  and  re- 
■istleesly  drags  a  spirit  into  the  appointed  receptacle.  Shakspeare, 
whose  genius  seems  to  have  touched  every  shape  of  thought  with  adorn- 
ing phrase,  makes  Juliet,  distracted  with  the  momentary  fancy  that 
Bomeo  is  a  minxleroas  villain,  cry, — 

**  0  Natnre  I  what  hadat  thoa  to  do  in  hell 
When  thov  didst  bower  the  sfiirit  of  &  flend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  8«ch  tweet  flesh  V 

The  second  metiiod  of  explaining  the  descent  of  souls  into  this  life  is 
by  the  supposition  that  the  stable  bliss,  the  uncontrasted  peace  and 
sameness,  of  the  heavenly  experience,  at  last  wearies  the  people  of  Para- 
dise, until  they  seek  relief  in  a  fall.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  heaven 
cloys,  the  utter  routine  and  safety  tire,  the  salient  spirits,  till  they  long 
for  the  edge  and  hazard  of  earthly  exposure,  and  wander  down  to  dwell 
in  fleshly  bodies  and  breast  the  tempest  of  sin,  strife,  and  sorrow,  so  as 
to  give  a  fresh  charm  once  more  to  the  repose  and  exempted  joys  of  the 
oelestial  realm.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  of  recurring  lives  below  and 
above,  novelty  and  change  with  larger  exx>erience  and  more  vivid  con- 
tentment are  secured,  the  tedium  and  satiety  of  fixed  happiness  and 
protection  are  modified  by  the  relishing  opposition  of  varied  trials 
•f  hardship  and  pain,  the  insufferable  monotony  of  immortality  broken 
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up  and  interpolated  by  epochs  of  surprise  and  tingling  dangers  of  pro* 
bation. 

**  HortalB,  behold  I  the  very  angels  quit 
Their  nuwsioni  untuaoeptible  of  change^ 
Amid  your  dangeroos  bower*  to  ait 
And  through  your  iharp  Ticimitodee  to  range  I" 

Thus  round  and  round  we  run  through  an  eternity  of  lives  and  deaths. 
Surfeited  with  the  unqualified  pleasures  of  heaven,  we  **  straggle  down  to 
this  terrene  nativity."  When,  amid  the  sour  exposures  and  cruel  storms 
of  the  world,  we  have  renewed  our  appetite  for  the  divine  ambrosia  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  we  fors&ke  the  body  and  ascend  to  heaven;  this 
constant  recurrence  illustrating  the  great  truths,  that  alternation  is  the 
law  of  destiny,  and  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

But  the  most  common  derivation  of  the  present  from  a  previous  life  is 
that  which  explains  the  descent  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  In  that  earlier 
and  loftier  state,  souls  abused  their  freedom,  and  were  doomed  to  expiate 
their  offences  by  a  banished,  imprisoned,  and  burdensome  life  on  the 
earth.  "The  soul,"  Plutarch  writes,  "has  removed,  not  from  Athens  to 
Sardis,  or  from  Corinth  to  Lemnos,  but  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  here, 
ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  this  new  and  strange  place,  she  hangs  her  head 
like  a  decaying  plant."  Hundreds  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  might 
easily  be  cited  from  as  many  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  this  fall  of 
souls  from  their  original  estate  was  represented  as  a  simultaneous  event: 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  army,  under  an  apostate  leader,  having  rebelled, 
were  defeated,  and  sentenced  to  a  chained  bodily  life.  Our  whole  race 
were  transported  at  once  from  their  native  shores  in  the  sky  to  the  con- 
vict-land of  this  world.  Sometimes  the  descent  was  attributed  to  the 
fresh  fault  of  each  individual,  and  was  thought  to  be  constantly  happen- 
ing. A  soul  tainted  with  impure  desire,  drawn  downwards  by  corrupt 
material  gravitation,  hovering  over  the  fumes  of  matter,  inhaling  the 
effluvia  of  vice,  grew  infected  with  carnal  longings  and  contagions, 
became  fouled  and  clogged  with  gross  vapors  and  steams,  and  finally 
fell  into  a  body  and  pursued  the  life  fitted  to  it  below.  A  clear  human 
child  is  a  shining  seraph  from  heaven  sunk  thus  low.  Men  are  degraded 
cherubim. 

"  Onr  birth  is  but  a  ileep  and  a  fbrgetting : 
The  aoul  that  rises  with  ns,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  cometh  from  afjur.** 

The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  merely  removes  the  mystery 
one  stage  further  back,  and  there  leaves  the  problem  of  our  origin  as 
hopelessly  obscure  as  before.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  open  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  scientific  basis.  The  explanation  of  its 
wide  prevalence  as  a  belief  is  furnished  by  two  considerations.  First, 
there  were  old  authoritative  sages  and  poets  who  loved  to  speculate  and 
dream,  and  who  published  their  speculations  and  dreams  to  reign  over 
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the  subject  fancies  of  credulous  mankind.  Secondly,  the  conception  was 
intrinsically  harmonious,  and  bore  a  charm  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  fragmentary  visions,  broken  snatches,  mystic  strains, 
incongruous  thoughts,  fading  gleams,  with  which  imperfect  recollection 
comes  laden  from  our  childish  years  and  our  nightly  dreams,  are  referred 
by  self-pleasing  &ncy  to  some  earlier  and  nobler  existence.  We  solve 
the  mysteries  of  experience  by  calling  them  the  veiled  vestiges  of  a 
bright  life  departed,  pathetic  waifs  drifted  to  these  intellectual  shores 
over  the  surge  of  feeling  from  the  wrecked  orb  of  an  anterior  existence. 
It  gratifies  our  pride  to  think  the  soul  "  a  star-travelled  strangei',"  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  has  passingly  alighted  on  this  globe  in  his  eternal 
wanderings.  The  gorgeous  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty  here  vouchsafed 
(o  genius,  the  wondrous  strains  of  feeling  that  haunt  the  soul  in  tender 
hours,  are  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  prerogatives  wo  ei^joyed  in  those 
eons  when  we  trod  the  planets  that  sail  around  the  npper  world  of  the 
gods.  That  ermui  or  plaintive  sadness  which  in  all  life's  deep  and  lone- 
some hours  seems  native  to  our  hearts,  what  is  it  but  the  nostalgia  of 
the  soul  remembering  and  pining  after  its  distant  home  ?  Vague  and 
forlorn  airs  come  floating  into  our  consciousness,  as  from  an  infinitely 
remote  clime,  freighted  with  a  luxury  of  depressing  melancholy. 

**  Ah  I  not  the  nectarooi  poppy  loTen  use, 
Not  daily  Ubor*!  dull  Lethean  ipring, 
Oblirion  in  lost  angels  can  inftise 
Of  th«  ■oil'd  glory  and  the  trailing  wing." 

How  attractive  all  this  must  be  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  how  fascinating 
(o  their  retrospective  and  aspiring  reveries,  it  should  be  needless  to  repeat. 
How  baseless  it  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  demanding  sober  belief,  it 
should  be  equally  superfluous  to  illustrate  further. 

The  third  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  is 
that  it  is  directly  created  by  the  voluntary  power  of  God.  This  is  the 
theory  of  faith,  instinctively  shrinking  from  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
on  its  scientific  grounds,  and  evading  it  by  a  wholesale  reference  to  Deity. 
Some  writers  have  held  that  all  souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  fiat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  laid  up  in  a  secret  repository,  whence 
they  are  drawn  as  occasion  calls.  The  Talmudists  say,  "All  souls  were 
made  during  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  therefore  generation  is  not  by 
traduction,  but  by  infusion  of  a  soul  into  body."  Others  maintain  that 
this  production  of  souls  was  not  confined  to  any  past  period,  but  is  con- 
tinued still,  a  new  soul  being  freshly  created  for  every  birth.  Whenever 
certain  conditions  meet, — 

*<Then  God  tmitea  his  hands  together, 
And  strikea  out  a  sool  as  a  spark. 
Into  the  organised  glory  of  things, 
fhim  the  deeps  of  the  dark.** 

This  is  the  view  asserted  by  Vincentius  Victor  in  opposition  to  the 
dogmatifm  of  TertuUian  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  doubts  of  Augustine 
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jon  the  other.'  It  is  called  the  theory  of  InsufflAtiong  because  it  affirmA 
that  God  immediately  breathes  a  soul  into  each  new  being :  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  of  whom  wo  read  that  "  Qod  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  souL"  The  doctrine  drawn 
itom  this  Mosaic  text^  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  substance,  a  breath  of 
God,  miraculously  breathed  by  Him  into  every  creature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  often  reiq}pear8,  and  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  psychological  opinions.  It  corresponds  with  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  made  a  human 
image  fi:om  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  then,  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven, 
to  have  animated  it  with  a  living  souL  So  man,  as  to  his  body,  is  made 
of  earthly  clay;  but  the  Promethean  spark  that  forms  his  soul  is  the 
fresh  breath  of  God.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  real  ground  and 
essence  of  this  theory,  only  to  its  form  and  accompaniments.  It  is  purely 
anthropomorphitic ;  it  conceives  God  as  working,  after  the  manner  of  a 
man,  intermittently,  arbitrarily.  It  insulates  the  origination  of  souls 
from  the  fixed  course  of  nature,  severs  it  from  all  connection  with  that 
oommon  process  of  organic  life  which  weaves  its  inscrutable  web  through 
the  universe,  that  system  of  laws  which  expresses  the  unchanging  will 
of  God,  and  which  constitutes  the  order  by  whose  solemn  logic  alone  He 
acts.  The  objection  to  this  view  is,  in  a  word,  that  it  limits  the  creative 
action  of  God  to  human  souls.  We  suppose  that  He  creates  our  bodies 
as  well ;  that  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  our  souls.  The  opponents  of  the 
er^ation-theory,  who  strenuously  fought  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it  the  fcuiciful  objection  that  *'  it  puta 
€k>d  to  an  invenust  employment  scarce  consistent  with  his  verecundious 
holiness ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  whenever  the  lascivious  consent  to  unclean- 
ness  and  are  pleased  to  join  in  unlawful  mixture,  God  is  forced  to  stand 
a  spectator  of  their  vile  impurities,  stooping  from  his  throne  to  attend 
their  bestial  practices,  and  raining  down  showers  of  souls  to  animate 
the  emissions  of  their  concupiscence.'^' 

A  fourth  reply  to  the  inquiry  before  us  is  furnished  in  TertuUian's 
famous  doctrine  of  Traduction,  the  essential  import  of  which  is  that  all 
human  souls  have  been  transmiUed,  or  brought  over,  from  the  soul  o£ 
Adam.  This  is  the  theological  theory:  for  it  arose  from  an  exigency  in 
the  dogmatic  system  generally  held  by  the  patristic  Church.  The  uni- 
versal depravity  of  human  nature,  the  inherited  corruption  of  the  whole 
race,  was  a  fundamentid  point  of  belief.  But  how  reconcile  this  propo* 
sition  with  the  conception,  entertained  by  many,  that  each  new-bom 
soul  is  a  fresh  creation  from  the  "substance,**  "spirit,"  or  "breath"  of 
God?  Augustine  writes  to  Jerome,  asking  him  to  solve  this  question.^ 
Tertullian,  whose  fervid  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  materialistie 
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DOtionA,  unhesitatingly  cut  this  (xordian  knot  bj  Iteearting  that  our  first 
parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind,  so  that 
sinfulness  and  souls  were  propagated  together^'  Thus  the  perplexing 
query,  "  how  souls  are  hekl  in  the  cbMn  of  original  sin,"  was  answered. 
As  Neandet  si^s^  illustrating  TertuUian's  view,  "The  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls:  all  the  varieties  of  in- 
dividual  human  nature  are  but  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  sub- 
stance." In  the  light  of  such  a  thought,  we  can  see  how  Nature  mighl^ 
when  solitary  Adam  lived,  fulfil  Ijear's  wild  conjuration,  and 

"  An  tbe  germent  iplU 
M  onee  that  make  ingrateftd  man." 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  written,  **  The  Lord  drew 
forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam."  The  com- 
mentators say  that  Qod  passed  his  hand  down  Adam's  back,  and  extracted 
all  the  generations  which  should  come  into  the  world  until  the  resurrec- 
tion. Assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  endued  with  imder- 
standing,  they  confessed  their  dependence  on  God,  and  were  then  caused 
to  return  into  the  loins  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  doctrines  within  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  history.  It 
implies  the  strict  corporeality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  fine 
must  be  its  attenuation  when  it  has  been  difiused  into  countless  thou- 
sands  of  millions  1     Der  Urkeim  theilt  sieh  ins  Unendliehe, 

*  Whfttl  will  the  line  itivtch  oat  to  the  erack  of  doom?** 

The  whole  thought  is  absurd.  It  was  not  reached  by  an  induction  of 
facts,  a  study  of  phenomena,  or  any  fair  process  of  reasoning,  but  was 
arbitrarily  created  to  rescue  a  dogma  from  otherwise  inevitable  rejection. 
It  was  the  desperate  clutch  of  a  heady  theologian  reeling  in  a  vortex  of 
hostile  argument,  and  ready  to  seize  any  fancy,  however  artificial,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  under  the  ruins  of  his  system.  Henry  Woolner 
published  in  London,  in  1655,  a  book  called  "  Extraction  of  Soul :  a  sober 
and  judicious  inquiry  to  prove  that  souls  are  propagated;  because,  if  they 
are  created,  original  sin  is  impossible." 

The  theological  dogma  of  traduction  has  been  presented  in  two  forms. 
Plrst,  it  is  declared  that  all  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul ;  a  view  that  logically  implies  an  ultimate  attenuating 
difilision,  ridiculously  absurd.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  "  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  corrupted  all  the  vital  fluids  of  Eve ;  and  this  corruption 
carried  vicious  and  chaotic  consequences  into  her  ova,  in  which  lay  the 
ioals  of  all  her  posterity,  with  infinitely  little  bodies,  already  existing."* 
This  fbrm  is  as  incredible  as  the  other ;  for  it  equally  implies  a  limitless 
distribution  of  souls  from  a  limited  deposit.  As  Whewell  says,  "This 
suocesBive  inclusion  of  germs  (Einschachtelungs-Theorie)  implies  that 
each  soul  contains  an  infinite  number  of  germs."^      It  necessarily  ex- 
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dudes  the  formation  of  new  spiritual  substance :  else  original  transmitted 
sin  is  excluded.  The  doctrine  finds  no  parallelism  anywhere  else  in 
nature.  Who,  no  matter  how  wedded  to  the  theology  of  original  sin 
and  transmitted  death,  would  venture  to  stretch  the  same  thesis  over 
the  animal  races,  and  affirm  that  the  dynamic  principles,  or  animating 
souls,  of  all  serpents,  eagles,  and  lions,  were  once  compressed  in  the  first 
patriarchal  serpent,  eagle,  or  lion  ?  That  the  whole  formative  power  of 
all  the  simultaneous  members  of  our  race  was  concentrated  in  the  first 
cell-germ  of  our  original  progenitor,  is  a  scientific  impossibility  and  in- 
credibleness.  The  fatal  sophistry  in  the  traducian  account  of  the  trans- 
mission of  souls  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  The  germs 
of  all  the  apple-trees  now  in  existence  did  not  lie  in  the  first  apple-seed. 
All  the  apple-trees  now  existing  were  not  derived  by  literal  development 
out  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  first  apple-seed.  No:  but  the  truth  is 
this.  There  was  a  power  in  the  first  apple-seed  to  secure  certain  con- 
ditions ;  that  is,  to  organize  a  certain  stai^ts  in  which  the  plastic  vegetative 
life  of  nature  would  posit  new  and  similar  powers  and  materials.  So  not 
all  souls  were  latent  in  Adam's,  but  only  an  Organizing  power  to  secure 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Divine  Will  that  first  began,  would,  in 
accordance  with  His  creative  plan,  forever  continue,  His  spirit-creation. 
The  distinction  of  this  statement  from  that  of  traduction  is  the  differ^ 
ence  between  evolution  from  one  original  germ  or  stock  and  actual  pro« 
duction  of  new  beings.  Its  distinction  from  the  third  theory — the  theory 
of  immediate  creation — ^is  the  difference  between  an  intermittent  inter* 
position  of  arbitrary  acts  and  the  continuous  working  of  a  plan  accord- 
ing to  laws  scientifically  traceable. 

There  is  another  solution  to  the  question  of  the  soul's  origin,  which 
has  been  propounded  by  some  philosophers  and  may  be  called  the  spcctt- 
laiive  theory.  Its  statement  is  that  the  germs  of  souls  were  created 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  and  were 
copiously  sown  abroad  through  all  nature,  waiting  there  to  be  successively 
taken  up  and  furnished  with  the  conditions  of  development."  These 
latent  seeds  of  souls,  swarming  in  all  places,  are  drawn  in  with  the  first 
breath  or  imbibed  with  the  earliest  nourishment  of  the  new-born  child 
into  the  already-constructed  body  which  before  has  only  a  vegetative 
life.  The  Germans  call  this  representation  panspermismtis,  or  the  dissemi- 
nation-theory. Leibnitz,  in  his  celebrated  monadology,  carries  the  same 
.view  a  great* deal  further.  He  conceives  the  whole  created  universe, 
visible  and  invisible,  to  consist  of  monads,  which  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  but  metaphysical  points  of  power.  These  monads  are  all  souls. 
They  are  produced  by  what  he  calls  fulgnraticms  of  God.  The  distinction 
between  fulguration  and  emanation  is  this:  in  the  latter  ca.se  the  proces- 
sion is  historically  defined  and  complete ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  moment- 
aneous.    The  monads  are  radiated  from  the  Divine  Will,  forth  through 
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the  creation,  by  the  constant  flashes  of  His  volition.  All  nature  is  com- 
posed of  them,  and  nothing  is  depopulated  and  dead.  Their  naiced 
being  is  force,  and  their  indestructible  predicates  are  perception,  desire, 
tendency  to  develop.  While  they  lie  dormant,  their  potential  capacities 
all  inwrapped,  they-  constitute  what  we  entitle  matter.  When,  by  the 
rising  stir  of  their  inherent  longing,  they  leave  their  passive  state  and 
reach  a  condition  of  obscure  consciousness,  they  become  animals. 
Finally,  they  so  far  unwind  their  bonds  and  evolve  their  facultative  po- 
tencies as  to  attain  the  rank  of  rational  minds  in  the  grade  of  humanity. 
Generation  is  merely  the  method  by  which  the  aspiring  monad  lays  the 
organic  basis  for  the  grouped  building  of  its  body.  Man  is  a  living  union 
of  monads,  one  regent-monad  presiding  over  the  whole  organization. 
That  king-monad  which  has  attained  to  full  apperception,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  perfect  consciousness,  is  the  immortal  human  soul.*  Any  labored 
attempt  to  refute  this  ingenious  doctrine  is  needless,  since  the  doctrine 
itself  is  but  the  developed  structure  of  a  speculative  conception  with  no 
valid  basis  of  observed  fact.  It  is  a  sheer  hypothesis,  spun  out  of  the 
self-fed  bowels  of  d  priori  assumption  and  metaphysic  fancy.  It  solves 
the  problems  only  by  changes  of  their  form,  leaving  the  mysteries  as 
numerous  and  deep  as  before.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  piece  of 
latent  poetry,  the  evolution  and  architecture  of  which  well  display  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  process 
of  thought  than  Aristotle's  Organon,  a  more  pure  and  daring  work  of 
imagination  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  spurns  the  tests  of  ex- 
perimental science,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  only  among  the  splendid 
curiosities  of  philosophy ;  a  brilliant  and  plausible  theorem,  not  a  sober 
and  solid  induction. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  inquiry  before  us  will  complete  the 
list.  It  is  what  we  may  properly  call  the  scieniific  theory,  though  in  truth 
it  b  hardly  a  theory  at  all,  but  rather  a  careful  statement  of  the  observed 
facts,  and  a  modest  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the  cause  of  them. 
Those  occupying  this  position,  when  asked  what  is  the  origin  of  souls,  do 
not  pretend  to  unveil  the  final  secret,  but  simply  say,  everywhere  in  the 
world  of  life,  from  bottom  to  top,  there  is  an  organic  growth  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions.  This  is  what  is  styled  the  theory  of  epigenesis, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  chief  physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Swam- 
merdam,  Malcbranche,  even  Cuvier,  had  defended  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive inclusion ;  but  Wolf,  Blumenbach,  and  Von  Baer  established  in 
its  place  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis. '^  Scrupulously  confining  themselves 
to  the  mass  of  collected  facts  and  the  course  of  scrutinized  phenomena, 
they  say  there  is  a  natural  production  of  new  living  beings  in  conformity 
to  certain  laws,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the  fixed  conditions  and 
sequences  of  this  production.     Here  they  humbly  stop,  acknowledging 

*  Leflmits,  MoiMdolofle.  WEnnanoter,  Historltch-psychologiiche  Untenachiingen  liber 
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that  the  causal  root  of  power,  which  produoef  all  these  codBequenoei^ 
is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Their  attitude  is  w^  represented  by  Swe* 
denborg  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  very  suljeot,  ''Any  one  may 
form  guesses ;  but  let  no  son  of  earth  pretend  to  penetrate  the  mysteriea 
of  creation."" 

Let  us  notice  now  the  facts  submitted  to  us.  First,  at  the  base  of  the 
various  departments  of  nature,  we  see  a  mass  of  i^>pareBtly  lifeless 
matter.  Out  of 'this  crude  substratum  of  the  outward  world  we  observe 
a  vast  variety  of  organised  forms  produced  by  a  variously-named  but 
unknown  Power.  They  spring  in  regular  methods,  in  determiaate 
shapes,  exist  on  successive  stages  of  rank,  with  more  or  less  striking  de- 
marcations of  endowment,  and  finally  fall  back  again,  as  to  their  physical 
constituents,  into  the  inorganic  stuff  from  which  they  grew.  This  myste- 
rious organising  Power,  pushing  its  animate  and  builded  reoeptades  vp 
to  the  level  of  vegetation,  creates  the  world  of  plants. 

**  Erery  clod  feels  a  itlr  of  might, 

An  instinct  widiin  it  that  readiM  and  towen, 
And,  gtaspiag  blindly  abore  k  for  Ught, 
ClimlM  to  s  tool  in  gnm  and  floven." 

On  the  level  of  sensation,  where  the  obscure  rudiments  of  will,  under* 
standing,  and  sentiment  commence,  this  life-giving  Power  creates  tha 
world  of  animals.  And  so,  on  the  still  higher  level  of  reason  and  its 
concomitants,  it  creates  the  world  of  men.  In  a  word,  the  great  general 
fact  is  that  an  unknown  Power — call  it  what  we  may,  Nature,  Vital  Force, 
or  God — creates,  on  the  various  planes  of  its  exercise,  different  fiunilies 
of  organised  beings.  Secondly,  a  more  special  fact  is,  that  when  we  have 
overleaped  the  mystery  of  a  commencement,  every  being  yields  seed  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  wherefrom,  when  properly  conditioned,  its  species  is 
perpetuated.  How  much,  now,  does  this  second  fact  imply?  It  is  by 
adding  to  the  observed  phenomena  an  indefensible  hypothesis  that  the 
error  of  traduction  is  obtained.  We  observe  that  human  beings  are  be- 
gotten by  a  deposit  of  germs  through  the  generative  process.  To  affirm 
that  these  germs  are  transmitted  down  the  generations  from  the  origins! 
progenitor  of  each  race,  in  whom  they  all  existed  at  firbt,  is  an  un- 
warranted assertion  and  involves  absurdities.  It  is  refuted  both  by 
Geoffroy  St.  Hiiaire's  famous  experiments  on  eggs,  and  by  the  crossing 
of  species.^  In  opposition  to  this  theological  figment,  observation  and 
science  require  the  belief  that  each  being  is  endowed  independently  with 
a  germ-forming  power. 

Organic  life  requires  three  things:  a  fruitful  germ;  a  quickening  im- 
pulse; a  nourishing  medium.  Science  plainly  shows  us  that  this  primal 
nucleus  is  given,  in  the  human  species,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  a 
sperm-cell  with  those  of  a  germ-cell;  that  this  dynamio  start  is  imparted 

n  Tmot  on  tha  Orlcln  u>d  Pro|Migation  of  the  Sonl.  chap.  L 
^  Floureni,  Amount  of  Life  oa  tha  Qk^  part  ii.ch.iiL  aact.  U, 
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fipom  the  Ule^oroe  of  the  parents;  and  that  this  feeding  environment  & 
fumiahed  by  the  circle  of  co-ordinated  relations.  That  the  formative 
power  of  the  new  orgmiigm  comes  ftom,  or  at  least  is  wholly  conditioned 
bj,  the  parent  organism,  ahoald  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  obviovA 
ooncluaion,  agabnt  whitsh  there  is  nothing  to  ualitate.  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  oomes  in  some  way  from  the  soal  of  the  parent,  or  is  stomped 
by  it,  itf  also  implied  by  the  normal  resemblaxice  of  children  to  parents, 
not  more  in  bodily  form  than  in  Bpiritoal  idiosyncrasies.  This  fact  alone 
famishes  the  proper  qualification  to  the  acute  and  significant  lines  of 
the  Platinising  poet : — 

TlM  tMM  let  preoM  the  Mume-toaiBW  ia  Us  tet 
And  •qneesA  oat  dropt  of  light,  «r  •tron^ljr  wring 
The  ninbow  tUl  it  die  hii  handi,  weU  preet." 

^'That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh:  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
apirit  ia  spirit."  As  the  body  of  the  child  is  the  derivative  of  a  germ 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  the  soul  of  the  child  is  the 
derivative  of  a  developing  impulse  of  power  imparted  from  the  soul  of 
the  parent.  And  as  the  body  is  sustained  by  absorbing  nutrition  from 
matter,  so  the  soul  is  sustained  by  assimilating  the  spiritual  substances  of 
the  invisible  kingdom.  The  most  ethereal  elements  must  combine  to 
nourish  that  consummate  plant  whose  blossom  is  man's  mind.  This  repre- 
aentation  is  not  materiaUsm;  for  spirit  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  and 
is  the  aubject  of  different  predicates  from  matter,  though  equally  under 
a  constitution  of  laws.  Nor  does  this  view  pretend  to  explain  what  is 
inherently  transcendent:  it  leaves  the  creation  of  the  soul  within  as  wide 
a  depth  and  mar^  of  mystery  as  ever.  Neither  is  this  mode  of  exy 
posing  the  problem  atheistic.  It  refers  the  forms  of  life,  all  growths,  all 
aoula,  to  the  indefinable  Power  that  wori»  everywhere,  creates  each 
thing,  vivifies^  governs^  and  contains  the  universe.  And,  however  that 
Power  be  named,  is  it  not  Qodt  And  thus  we  still  reverently  hold  that 
it  is  God's  own  hands 

"That  iMMh  thtooi^  natare^  mooMhig  men.** 

The  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  India  were  fond  of  tracing  their 
genealogy  up  directly  to  their  deities,  and  were  proud  to  deem  that  in 
guarding  them  the  gods  stooped  to  watch  over  a  race  of  kings,  a  puissant 
and  immortal  stock, — 

**  Whoee  gleriei  ftreia'd  from  the  aune  dond-girt  fotnte 
Whence  their  own  dawn*d  upon  the  inflmt  world.** 

After  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made,  we  yet  find  the 
•ecret  of  the  beginning  of  the  soul  shrouded  among  the  fathomless 
mysteries  of  the  Almighty  Creator,'  and  must  ascribe  our  birth  to  the 
Will  of  God  as  piously  as  it  was  done  in  the  eldest  mythical  epochs  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  frivolity  of  skepticism  and  the 
garish  light  of  science  abroad  In  this  modem  time,  there  are  still 
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stricken  and  yearning  depths  of  wonder  and  soitow  enough;  profound 
and  awiiil  shadows  of  night  and  fear  enough,  to  make  us  recognise,  in 
the  golden  joys  that  visit  us  rarely,  in  the  illimitable  visions  that  emanci- 
pate us  often,  in  the  unearthly  thoughts  and  dreams  that  ravish  our 
minds,  enigmatical  intimations  of  our  kinship  with  God,  prophecies  of 
a  super-earthly  destiny  whose  splendors  already  break  through  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  the  folds  of  flesh,  and  the  curtains  of  time  in  which 
our  spirits  here  sit  pavilioned.  Augustine  pointedly  observes,  "  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  origin  of  the  soul  remains  obscure,  if  only  its  redemption  be 
made  certain/'"  Non  est  periculum  si  origo  anima  lateat,  dum  redemptio  clareaL 
No  matter  how  humanity  originates,  if  its  object  be  to  produce  fruit, 
and  that  fruit  be  immortal  souls.  When  our  organism  has  perfected  its 
intended  product,  willingly  will  we  let  the  decaying  body  return  into 
the  ground,  if  so  be  we  are  assured  that  the  ripened  spirit  is  borne  into 
the  heavenly  garner. 

Let  us,  in  close,  reduce  the  problem  of  the  souPs  origin  to  its  last 
terms.  The  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  uniform.**  Action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  no  new  creation  of  force  is  possible :  only  its  direo- 
tions,  deposits,  and  receptacles  may  be  altered.  No  combination  of 
physical  processes  can  produce  a  previously  non-existent  subject :  it  can 
only  initiate  the  modification,  development,  assimilation,  of  realities 
already  in  being.  Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.  The  quicken- 
ing formation  of  a  man,  therefore,  implies  the  existence,  first,  of  a  material 
germ,  the  basis  of  the  body ;  secondly,  of  a  power  to  impart  to  that  germ 
a  dynamic  impulse, — in  other  words,  to  deposit  in  it  a  spirit-atom,  or 
monad  of  life-force.  Now,  the  fresh  body  is  originally  a  detached  pro- 
duct of  the  parent  body,  as  an  apple  is  the  detached  product  of  a  tree. 
So  the  fresh  soul  is  a  transmitted  force  imparted  by  the  parent  soul, 
either  directly  from  itself,  or  else  conditioned  by  it  and  drawn  from  the 
ground-life  of  nature,  the  creative  power  of  God.  If  filial  soul  be  be- 
gotten by  procession  and  severance  of  conscious  force  from  parental  soul, 
the  spiritual  resemblance  of  offspring  and  progenitors  is  clearly  explained. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  equally  well  explained  if  the  parent  soul,  so 
called,  be  a  die  striking  the  creative  substance  of  the  universe  into  indi- 
vidual form.  The  latter  supposition  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
plausible  and  scientific.  Generation  is  a  reflex  condition  moving  the 
life-basis  of  the  world  to  produce  a  soul,  as  a  physical  impression  moves 
the  soul  to  produce  a  perception.* 

But,  however  deep  the  mystery  of  the  soul's  origin,  whatever  our 
conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  inmost  essence 
and  verity  of  the  soul  is  conscious  power;  and  that  all  power  defies 
annihilation.  It  is  an  old  declaration  that  what  begins  in  time  must 
end  in  time ;  and  with  the  metaphysical  shears  of  that  notion  more  than 


u  EpiBt.  CLVI.  M  FutMlay,  Goii§enratk>n  of  Force,  FhU.  Hag.,  April,  1867.  V  Dr.  Troll- 
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once  the  buming  faith  in  eternal  life  has  been  snuffed  out.  Yet  how 
obvious  is  its  sophistry  1  A  being  beginning  in  time  need  not  cease  in 
time,  if  the  Power  which  originated  it  intends  and  provides  for  its  per- 
petuity. And  that  such  is  the  Creative  intention  for  man  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  grand  forms  of  belief  in  all  ages  issuing  from  his  mental 
organization  have  borije  the  stamp  of  an  expected  immortality.  Our  ideas 
may  disappear,  but  they  are  always  recoverable.  If  the  souls  of  men 
are  ideas  of  G^d,  must  they  not  be  as  enduring  as  his  mind  ? 

The  naturalist  who  so  immerses  his  thoughts  in  the  physical  phases  of 
nature  as  to  lose  hold  on  indestructible  centres  of  personality,  should 
beware  lest  he  lose  the  motive  which  propels  man  to  begin  here,  by 
Tirtue  and  culture,  to  climb  that  ladder  of  life  whose  endless  sides  are 
affections,  but  whose  discrete  rounds  are  thoughts. 


CHAPTER   II. 

HISTORY   OP  DEATH. 

Death  is  not  an  entity,  but  an  event ;  not  a  force,  but  a  state.  Life  is 
the  positive  experience,  death  the  negation.  Yet  in  nearly  every  litera- 
ture death  has  been  personified,  while  no  kindred  prosopopooia  of  life  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.  With  the  Greeks,  Thanatos  was  a  god ;  with  the 
Romans,  Mors  was  a  goddess :  but  no  statue  was  ever  moulded,  no  altar  over 
raised,  to  Zo^  or  Vita.  At  first  thought,  we  should  anticipate  the  reverse 
of  this ;  but,  in  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  naturally  as  it  is.  Life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process ;  and  any  one  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  how  difficult 
it  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  individual  being,  with  distinctive  attributes, 
functions,  and  will.  It  is  an  inward  possession  which  we  familiarly  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  custom  we  feel  no  shock  of  surprise 
at  it,  no  impulse  to  give  it  imaginative  shape  and  ornament.  On  the 
contrary,  death  is  an  impending  occurrence,  something  which  we  antici- 
pate and  shudder  at,  something  advancing  toward  us  in  time  to  strike 
or  seize  us.  Its  externality  to  our  living  experience,  its  threatening 
approach,  the  mystery  and  alarm  enwrapping  it,  are  provocative  con- 
ditions for  fanciful  treatment,  making  personifications  inevitable. 

With  the  old  Aryan  race  of  India,  death  is  Yama, — the  soul  of  the 
first  man,  departed  to  be  the  king  of  the  subterranean  realm  of  the  sub- 
sequent dea<l,  and  returning  to  cxill  after  him  each  of  his  descendants  in 
turn.  To  the  good  he  is  mild  and  lovely,  but  to  the  impious  he  is  clad 
in  terror  and  acts  with  severity.  The  purely  fanciful  character  of  this 
thought  is  obvious;  for,  according  to  it,  death  was  before  death,  since 
Yama  himself  died.  Yama  does  not  really  represent  death,  but  its 
arbiter  and  messenger.  He  is  the  ruler  over  the  dead,  who  himself 
carries  the  summons  to  each  mortal  to  become  his  subject. 
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In  the  Hebrew  conception,  death  was  a  majestic  angel,  named  Sam- 
maSl,  standing  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  flying  thence  over  the  earth, 
armed  with  a  sword,  to  obey  the  behests  of  God.  The  Talmudists 
developed  and  'dressed  up  the  thought  with  many  details,  half  sublime, 
half  fantastic.  He  strides  through  the  world  at  a  step.  From  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  his  shoulders  he  is  full  of  eyes.  Every  person  in 
the  moment  of  dying  sees  him;  and  at  the  sight  the  soul  retreats, 
running  through  all  the  limbs,  as  if  asking  permission  ^  depart  from 
them.  From  his  naked  sword  fall  three  drops :  one  pales  the  counte- 
nance, one  destroys  the  vitality,  one  causes  the  body  to  decay.  Some 
Kabbins  say  he  bears  a  cup  from  which  the  dying  one  drinks,  or  that 
he  lets  fall  from  the  point  of  his  swords  a  single  acrid  drop  upon  the 
Buflferer's  tongue :  this  is  what  is  called  "  tasting  the  bitternes,s  of  death." 
Here  again,  we  see,  it  is  not  strictly  death  that  is  personified.  The 
embodiment  is  not  of  the  mortal  act,  but  of  the  decree  determining 
that  act.  The  Jewish  angel  of  death  is  not  a  picture  of  death  in  itself, 
but  of  God's  decree  coming  to  the  fated  individual  who  is  to  die. 

The  Greeks  sometimes  depicted  death  and  sleep  as  twin  boys,  one 
black,  one  white,  borne  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  their  mother,  night. 
In  this  instance  the  phenomenon  of  dissolving  unconsciousness,  which 
falls  on  mortals,  abstractly  generalized  in  the  mind,  is  then  concretely 
symbolized.  It  is  a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  artistic  genius ;  but  it  in  no 
way  expresses  or  suggests  the  scientific  facts  of  actual  death.  There  is 
also  a  classic  representation  of  death  as  a  winged  boy  with  a  pensive 
brow  and  an  inverted  torch,  a  butterfly  at  his  feet.  This  beautiful 
image,  with  its  affecting  accompaniments,  conveys  to  the  beholder  not 
the  verity,  nor  an  interpretation, of  death,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  view  of  their  bereavement.  The  sad  brow  denotes  the  grief  of 
the  mourner,  the  winged  insect  the  disembodied  psyche,  the  reversed 
torch  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world ;  but  the  reality  of  death 
itself  is  nowhere  hinted. 

The  Romans  give  descriptions  of  death  as  a  female  figure  in  dark 
robes,  with  black  wings,  with  ravenous  teeth,  hovering  everywhere,  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  eager  for  prey.  Such  a  view  is  a  personification  of 
the  mysteriouaness,  suddenness,  inevitableness,  and  fearfulness,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  death  in  men's  minds,  rather  than  of  death 
itself.  These  thoughts  are  grouped  into  an  imaginary  being,  whose  sum 
of  attributes  are  then  ignorantly  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unknown  cause  and  confounded  with  the  visible  effect.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
mere  poetry,  inspired  by  fear  and  unguided  by  philosophy. 

Death  has  been  shown  in  the  guise  of  a  fowler  spreading  his  net, 
getting  his  snares  for  men.  But  this  image  concerns  itself  with  the 
accidents  of  the  subject, — ^the  unexpectedness  of  the  fatal  blow,  the 
treacherous  springing  of  the  trap, — leaving  the  root  of  the  matter  un- 
touched. The  circumstances  of  the  mortal  hour  are  infinitely  varied, 
the  heart  of  the  experience  is  unchangeably  the  same:   there  are  a 
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thousand  modes  of  dying,  but  there  is  only  one  death.  Ever  so  com- 
plete an  exhibition  of  the  occasions  and  accompaniments  of  an  event  is 
no  explanation  of  what  the  inmost  reality  of  the  event  is. 

The  Norse  conception  of  death  as  a  vast,  cloudy  presence,  darkly 
sweeping  on  its  victims,  and  bearing  them  away  wrapped  in  its  sable 
folds,  is  evidently  a  free  product  of  imagination  brooding  not  so  much 
on  the  distinct  phenomena  of  an  individual  case  as  on  the  melancholy 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  men  from  the  familiar  places  that  knew 
them  once  but  miss  them  now.  In  a  somewhat  kindred  manner,  the 
startling  magnificence  of  the  sketch  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  death  on  the 
pale  horse,  is  a  product  of  pure  imagination  meditating  on  the  wholesale 
■laughter  which  was  to  deluge  the  earth  when  God's  avenging  judgments 
fell  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  But  to  consider  this  murderous 
warrior  on  his  white  charger  as  literally  death,  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  imagine  the  bare^irmed  executioner  and  the  guillotine  to  be  themselves 
the  death  which  they  inflict.  No  more  appalling  picture  of  death  has 
been  drawn  than  that  by  Milton,  whose  dire  imago  has  this  stroke  of 
truth  in  it,  that  its  adumbrate  formlessness  typifies  the*  disorganizing 
force  which  reduces  all  cunningly-built  bodies  of  life  to  the  elemental 
wastes  of  being.  The  incestuous  and  miscreated  progeny  of  Sin  is  thus 
delineated : — 

**  The  ihape, — 
If  ihape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none  ^ 

DistiDgulflhable  in  member,  Joint,  or  limb, 
Or  rabetftnce  might  be  cali'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seemM  either, — blaclc  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.** 

But  the  most  common  personification  of  death  is  as  a  skeleton  brandish- 
ing a  dart ;  and  then  he  is  called  the  grisly  king  of  terrors  ;  and  people 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him,  as  children  do  at  the  name  of  a 
bugbear  in  the  dark.  What  sophistry  this  is  I  It  is  as  if  we  should 
identify  the  trophy  with  the  conqueror,  the  vestiges  left  in  the  track 
of  a  traveller  with  the  traveller  himself.  Death  literally  makes  a 
skeleton  of  man ;  so  man  metaphorically  maizes  a  skeleton  of  Death ! 
AH  these  representations  of  death,  however  beautiful,  or  pathetic,  or 
horrible,  are  based  on  superficial  appearances,  misleading  analogies,  arbi- 
trary fancies,  perturbed  sensibilities,  not  on  a  firm  hold  of  realities,  in- 
right  of  truth,  and  philosophical  analysis.  They  are  all  to  be  brushed 
aride  as  phantoms  of  nightmare  or  artificial  creations  of  fiction.  Poetry 
has  mostly  rested,  hitherto,  on  no  veritable  foundation  of  science,  but  on 
a  visionary  foundation  of  emotion.  It  has  wrought  upon  flitting,  sensible 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  abiding  substrata  of  facts.  For  example, 
a  tender  Greek  bard  personified  the  life  of  a  tree  as  a  Hamadryad,  the 
moving  trunk  and  limbs  her  undulating  form  and  beckoning  arms,  the 
dropping  boughs  her  hair,  the  rustling  foliage  her  voice.   A  modem  poet, 
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endowed  with  the  Rame  strength  of  sympathy,  but  acquainted  with  Teg» 
table  chemistry,  might  personify  sap  as  a  pale,  liquid  maiden,  ascending 
through  the  roots  and  veins  to  meet  air,  a  blue  boy  robed  in  golden 
warmth,  descending  through  the  leaves,  with  a  whisper,  to  her  embrace. 
So  the  personifications  of  death  in  literature,  thus  far,  give  us  no  pene- 
trative glance  into  what  it  really  is,  help  us  to  no  acut«  definition  of  it,  but 
poetically  fasten  on  some  feature,  or  accident,  or  emotion,  associated  with  it. 

There  are  in  popular  usage  various  metaphors  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  death.  The  principal  ones  are,  extinction  of  the  vital  spark,  depart- 
ing, expiring,  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  giving  up  the  ghost,  falling 
asleep.  These  figurative  modes  of  speech  spring  from  extremely  imperfect 
correspondences.  Indeed,  the  imlikenesses  are  more  important  and 
more  numerous  than  the  likenesses.  They  are  simply  artifices  to  in- 
dicate what  is  so  deeply  obscure  and  intangible.  They  do  not  lay  the 
secret  bare,  nor  furnish  us  any  aid  in  reaching  to  the  true  essence  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  several  of  them,  when  sharply  examined,  involve  a 
fatal  error.  For  example,  upon  the  admitted  supr>osition  that  in  every 
case  of  dying  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  still,  this  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  not  what  constitutes  death.  Death  is  the  state  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  left  it.  An  act  is  distinct  from  its  effects.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  from  the  literary  inquirj'  to  the  metaphysical  and 
fecientific  method,  to  gain  any  satisfactory  idea  and  definition  of  death. 

A  German  writer  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  audacity  has  said, 
"  Only  before  death,  but  not  in  death,  is  death  death.  Death  is  so  unreal 
a  being  that  he  only  is  when  he  is  not,  and  is  not  when  he  is."'  This — 
paradoxical  and  puzzling  as  it  may  appear — is  susceptible  of  quit«  lucid 
interpretation  and  defence.  For  death  is,  in  its  naked  significance,  the 
state  of  not-being.  Of  course,  then,  it  has  no  existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  living.  We  compare  a  dead  person  with  what  he  was  when 
living,  and  instinctively  personify  the  difference  as  death.  Death,  strictly 
analyzed,  is  only  this  abstract  conceit  or  metaphysical  nonentity.  Death, 
therefore,  being  but  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  living  person,  when 
that  person  dies  death  ceases  to  be  at  all.  And  tlius  the  realization  of 
death  is  the  death  of  death.  He  annihilates  himself,  dying  with  the 
dart  he  drives.  Having  in  this,  manner  disposed  of  the  personality  or 
entity  of  death,  it  remains  as  an  effect,  an  event,  a  state.  Accordingly,  the 
question  next  arises.  What  is  death  when  considered  in  this  its  true  aspect? 

A  positive  must  be  understood  before  its  related  negative  can  be  intel- 
ligible. Bichat  defined  life  as  the  sura  of  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in  verbal  disguise,  with  the  fault 
that  it  makes  negation  affirmation,  passiveness  action.  Death  is  not 
a  dynamic  agency  warring  against  life,  but  simply  an  occurrence.  Life 
is  the  operation  of  an  organizing  force  producing  an  organic  form  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  type,  and  persistently  preserving  that  form  amidst  the 
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inoessant  molecular  activity  and  change  of  its  constituent  substance. 
That  operation  of  the  organic  force  which  thus  constitutes  life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  waste,  casting  off  the  old  exhausted  matter,  and  of 
replacement  by  assimilation  of  new  material.  The  close  of  this  process 
of  organific  metamorphosis  and  desquamation  is  death,  whose  finality  is 
utter  decomposition,  restoring  all  the  bodily  elements  to  the  original 
inorganic  conditions  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organic  force 
with  which  life  begins  constrains  chemical  affinity  to  work  in  special 
modes  for  the  formation  of  special  products:  when  it  is  spent  or  dis- 
appears, chemical  affinity  is  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  general  modes ;  and 
that  is  death.  "  Life  is  the  co-ordination  of  actions ;  the  imperfection  of 
the  co-ordination  is  disease,  its  arrest  is  death."  In  other  words,  "life  is 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  relations  in  an  organism  with  relations  in 
its  environment."  Dbturb  that  adjustment,  and  you  have  malady;  de- 
stroy it,  and  you  have  death.  Life  is  the  performance  of  functions  by 
an  organism  ;  death  is  the  abandonment  of  an  organism  to  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  No  function  can  be  performed  without  a  waste  of  the 
tissue  through  which  it  is  performed :  that  waste  is  repaired  by  the  assi- 
milation of  fresh  nutriment.  In  the  balancing  of  these  two  actions  life 
consists.  The  loss  of  their  equipoise  soon  terminates  them  both;  and 
that  is  death.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  scientifically  speaking,  to  cause 
death  is  to  stop  "  that  continuous  differentiation  and  integration  X)f  tissues 
and  of  states  of  consciousness"  constituting  life.*  Death,  therefore,  is 
no  monster,  no  force,  but  the  act  of  completion,  the  state  of  cessation; 
and  all  the  bugbears  named  death  are  but  poor  phantoms  of  the  fright- 
ened and  childish  mind. 

Life  consisting  in  the  constant  differentiation  of  the  tissues  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  their  integration  from  the  blastema  furnished  by 
the  blood,  why  is  not  the  harmony  of  these  processes  preserved  for- 
ever? Why  should  the  relation  between  the  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  the  human  organism  ever  fall  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  food  supplied  from  its  environ- 
ment? That  is  to  say,  whence  originated  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
man?  Why  do  we  not  live  immortally  as  we  are?  The  current  reply  is, 
we  die  because  our  first  parent  sinned.  Death  is  f\  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race  because  Adam  disobeyed  his  Maker's  command.  We 
must  consider  this  theory  a  little. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  events  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  three  thousand  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  it  describes. 
Tbb  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  has  long  been  shown,  is  a  distinct 
document,  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  which  was  inserted  in  its  pre- 
sent place  by  the  compiler  of  the  elder  Ilebrew  Scriptures  somewhere 
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between  seven  and  ten  centuries  before  Christ.'  Ewald  has  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  many  separate  fragmentary 
documents  of  different  ages,  arranged  together  by  a  comparatively  late 
hand.  Among  the  later  of  these  pieces  is  the  account  of  the  primeval 
pair  in  paradise.  Grotefend  argues,  with  much  force  and  variety  of  evi- 
dence, that  this  story  was  derived  from  a  far  more  ancient  legend-book, 
only  fragments  of  which  remained  when  the  final  collection  was  made 
of  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.^  Many  scholars  have  thought  the 
account  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  literary 
traditions  of  some  earlier  Oriental  nation.  EosenmUUer,  Von  Bohlen, 
and  others,  say  it  bears  unmistakable  relationship  to  the  Zendavesta 
which  tells  how  Ahriman,  the  old  Serpent,  beguiled  the  first  pair  into  sin 
and  misery.  These  correspondences,  and  also  that  between  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  Zoroastrian  plant  Aom,  which  gives  life  and  will  produce  the 
resurrection,  are  certainly  striking.  Buttmann  sees  in  God's  declaration 
to  Adam,  **  Behold,  I  have  given  you  for  food  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  fruit  bearing  seed,"  traces  of  a  prohibition  of 
animal  food.  This  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  Hebrew  usage,  but  the  vege- 
tarian tradition  of  some  sect  eschewing  meat,  a  tradition  drawn  from 
South  Asia,  whence  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  came.*  Gesenius 
says,  ''Many  things  in  this  narrative  were  drawn  from  older  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion."* Knobel  also  affirms  that  numerous  matters  in  this  relation  were 
derived  from  traditions  of  East  Asian  nations.^  Still,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  tliat  the  writer  of  the  account  in  Genesis  borrowed  any  thing 
Arom  abroad.  The  Hebrew  may  as  well  have  originated  such  ideas  as 
anybody  else.  The  Egyptians,  the  Phodnicians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Etruscans,  have  kindred  narratives  held  as  most  ancient  and 
sacred."  The  Chinese,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  North  American 
Indians,  also  liave  their  legends  of  tlie  origin  and  altered  fortunes  of  the 
human  race.  The  resemblances  between  many  of  these  stories  are  better 
accounted  for  by  the  intrinsic  similarities  of  the  subject,  of  the  mind,  of 
nature,  and  of  mental  action,  than  by  the  supposition  of  derivation  from 
one  another. 

Regarding  the  Hebrew  narrative  as  an  indigenous  growth,  then,  how 
shall  we  explain  its  origin,  purport,  and  authority?  Of  course  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  a  miraculous  revelation  conveying  infallible  truth.  The 
Bible,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  was  not  given  in  the  providence  of  Grod 
to  teach  astronomy,  geology,  chronology,  and  the  operation  of  organic 
forces,  but  to  help  educate  men  in  morality  and  piety.  It  is  a  religious, 
not  a  scientific,  work.    Some  unknown  Hebrew  poet,  in  the  early  dawn 
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of  remembered  time,  knowing  little  metaphysics  and  less  science,  musing 
upon  the  fortunes  of  man,  his  wickedness,  sorrow,  death,  and  impressed 
with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  things  could  not  always  have  been  so 
casting  about  for  some  solution  of  the  dim,  pathetic  problem,  at  last 
struck  out  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poem  recorded  in  Genesis, 
which  has  now  for  many  a  century,  by  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
been  credited  as  authentic  history.  With  his  own  hands  God  moulds 
from  earth  an  image  in  his  own  likeness,  breathes  life  into  it, — and  new- 
made  man  moves,  lord  of  the  scene,  and  lifts  his  face,  illuminated  with 
soul,  in  submissive  love  to  his  Creator.  Endowed  with  free-will,  after  a 
while  he  violated  his  Maker's  command:  the  divine  displeasure  was 
awakened,  punishment  ensued,  and  so  rushed  in  the  terrible  host  of  ills 
under  which  we  suffer.  The  problem  must  early  arise:  the  solution  is, 
to  a  certain  stage  of  thought,  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
satisfactory  conceivable.  It  is  the  truth.  Only  it  is  cast  in  imaginative, 
not  scientific,  form,  arrayed  in  emblematic,  not  literal,  garb.  The 
Greeks  had  a  lofty  poem  by  some  early  unknown  author,  setting  forth 
how  Prometheus  formed  man  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  irom 
heaven,  and  how  from  Pandora's  box  the  horrid  crew  of  human  vexa- 
tions were  let  into  the  world.  The  two  narratives,  though  most  unequal 
in  depth  and  dignity,  belong  in  the  same  literary  and  philosophical  cate- 
gory. Neither  was  intended  as  a  plain  record  of  veritable  history,  each 
word  a  naked  fact,  but  as  a  symbol  of  its  author's  thoughts,  each  phrase 
the  metaphorical  dress  of  a  speculative  idea. 

Hichhom  maintains,  with  no  slight  plausibility,  that  the  whole  account 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived  from  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
which  the  author  had  seen,  and  which  he  translated  from  the  language 
of  painting  into  the  language  of  words.  At  all  events,  we  must  take  the 
account  as  symbolic,  a  succession  of  figurative  expressions.  Many  of  the 
best  minds  have  always  so  considered  it,  from  Josephus  to  Origen,  from 
Ambrose  to  Kant.  What,  then,  are  the  real  thoughts  which  the  author 
of  this  Hebrew  poem  on  the  primal  condition  of  man  meant  to  convey 
beneath  his  legendary  forms  of  imagery  ?  These  four  are  the  essential 
ones.  First,  that  God  created  man ;  secondly,  that  he  created  him  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  happiness  surrounded  by  blessings ;  third,  that  the 
favored  subject  violated  his  Sovereign's  order;  fourth,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  offence  he  was  degraded  from  his  blessed  condition, 
beneath  a  load  of  retributive  ills.  The  composition  shows  the  character- 
istics of  a  philosopheme  or  a  myth,  a  scheme  of  conceptions  deliberately 
wrought  out  to  answer  an  inquiry,  a  story  devbed  to  account  for  an  exist- 
ing fact  or  custom.  The  picture  of  God  performing  his  creative  work  in 
six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  may  have  been  drawn  after  the  sep- 
tenary division  of  time  and  the  religious  separation  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
explain  and  justify  that  obser\'ance.  The  creation  of  Eve  out  of  the  side 
of  Adam  was  either  meant  by  the  author  as  an  allegoric  illustration  that 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  most  powerful  of  social  bonds,  or  as 
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a  pure  myth  seeking  to  explain  the  incomparable  cleaving  together  of 
husband  and  wife  by  the  entirely  poetic  supposition  that  the  first  woman 
was  taken  out  of  the  first  man,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh.  AU 
early  literatures  teem  with  exemplifications  of  this* process, — a  sponta- 
neous secretion  by  the  imagination  to  account  for  some  presented  phe- 
nomenon. Or  perhaps  this  part  of  the  relation — "and  he  called  her 
woman  [manness],  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man" — ^may  be  an  in- 
stance of  those  etymological  myths  with  which  ancient  literature 
abounds.  Woman  is  named  Isha  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man, 
whose  name  is  Ish.  The  barbarous  treatment  the  record  under  considera- 
tion has  received,  the  utter  baselessness  of  it  in  the  light  of  truth  as 
foundation  for  literal  belief,  find  perhaps  no  fitter  exposure  than  in  the 
fact  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  the  prevalent  faith  of  Christendom 
that  every  woman  has  one  rib  more  than  man,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Divine  theft  from  his  side.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  good 
persona  now  who,  if  Richard  Owen  should  tell  them  that  man  has  the 
same  number  of  ribs  as  woman,  would  think  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  doubt  his  word  I 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  serpent  in  this  recital  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  representative  of  Satan.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  anonymous  and  apocryphal 
book  composed  probably  a  thousand  years  later.  What  is  said  of  the 
snake  is  the  most  plainly  mythical  of  all  the  portions.  What  caused 
the  snake  to  crawl  on  hb  belly  in  the  dust,  while  other  creatures  walk  on 
feet  or  fly  with  wings?  Why,  the  sly,  winding  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
detestable,  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  deceived  the  first  woman ;  and 
this  is  his  punishment!  Such  was  probably  the  mental  process  in  the 
writer.  To  seek  a  profound  and  true  theological  dogma  in  such  a  state- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  to  seek  it  in  the  classic  myth  that  the  lapwing  with 
his  sharp  beak  chases  the  swallow  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  the 
enraged  Tereus  who  pursued  poor  Progne  with  a  drawn  sword.  Or,  to 
cite  a  more  ai)posite  case,  as  well  might  we  seek  a  reliable  historical 
narrative  in  the  following  Greek  myth.  Zeus  once  gave  man  a  remedy 
against  old  age.  He  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  followed  on  foot. 
It  being  a  hot  day,  the  ass  grew  thirsty,  and  would  drink  at  a  fount  which 
a  snake  guarded.  The  cunning  snake  knew  what  precious  burden  the 
ass  bore,  and  would  not,  except  at  the  price  of  it,  let  him  drink.  He 
obtained  the  prize ;  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  for  his  trick,  he  inces- 
santly suffers  the  ass's  thirst.  Thus  the  snake,  casting  his  skin,  annually 
renews  his  youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  old  age.*  In  all  the^e 
cases  the  mental  action  is  of  the  same  kind  in  motive,  method,  and  result. 

The  author  of  the  poem  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  say  that  man  was  made  immortal.    The  implication  plainly  is 
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that  he  was  created  mortal,  taken  from  the  dust  and  naturally  to  return 
again  to  the  dust.  But  by  the  power  of  God  a  tree  was  provided  whose 
fruit  would  immortalize  its  partakers.  The  penalty  of  Adam's  sin 
was  directly,  not  physical  death,  but  being  forced  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  to  wring  his  subsistence  from  the  sterile  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ; 
it  was  indirectly  literal  death,  in  that  he  was  prevented  from  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  "God  sent  him  out  of  the  garden,  lest  he  eat 
and  live  forever."  He  was  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
originally  subject  to  death ;  but  an  immortalizing  antidote  was  prepared 
for  him,  which  he  forfeited  by  his  transgression.  That  the  writer 
made  use  of  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  as  embellishing  alle- 
gories is  most  probable.  But,  if  not,  he  was  not  the  only  devout  poet 
who,  in  the  early  times,  with  sacred  reverence  believed  the  wonders  the 
inspiring  muse  gave  him  as  from  God.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Biblical 
record  that  Adam  was  imagined  the  first  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  afraid  that  those  who  met  him  would  kill  him, 
also  that  he  went  to  the  land  of  Nod  and  took  a  wife  and  builded  a 
city,  implies  that  there  was  another  and  older  race.  Father  Peyrero 
wrote  a  book,  called  **  Preeadamitee,"  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  arguing  that  there  really  were  men  before 
Adam.  If  science  should  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of  this  view, 
religion  need  not  sufifer;  but  the  common  theology,  inextricably  built 
upon  and  intertangled  with  the  dogma  of  "  original  sin,"  would  be  hope- 
lessly ruined.  But  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world  will  not  on  that 
account  shut  their  eyes  nor  refuse  to  reason.  Christians  should  follow 
their  example  of  truth-seeking,  with  a  deeper  faith  in  God,  fearless  of 
results,  but  resolved  upon  reaching  reality. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that,  from  the  appearance  in 
Genesis  of  the  account  of  the  creation  and  sin  and  punishment  of  the  first 
pair,  not  the  faintest  explicit  allusion  to  it  is  subsequently  found  anywhere 
in  literature  until  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Had  it  been  all  along  credited 
in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  divine  revelation,  could  this  be  so  ?  Philo  Judsaus 
gives  it  a  thoroughly  figurative  meaning.  He  says,  "Adam  was  created 
mortal  in  body,  immortal  in  mind.  Paradise  is  the  soul,  piety  the  tree  of 
life,  discriminative  wisdom  the  tree  of  knowledge;  the  serpent  is  pleasure, 
the  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  is  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
world.""  Jesus  himself  never  once  alludes  to  Adam  or  to  any  part  of  the 
•tory  of  Eden.  In  the  w^hole  New  Testament  there  are  but  tw#  import- 
ant references  to  the  tradition,  both  of  which  are  by  Paul.  He  says,  in 
effect,  *•  As  through  the  sin  of  Adam  all  are  condemned  unto  death,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  sliall  be  justified  unto  life."  It  is  not 
a  guarded  doctrinal  statement,  but  an  unstudied,  rhetorical  illustration 
of  the  afi&liation  of  the  sinful  and  unhappy  generations  of  the  past  with 
their  offending  progenitor,  Adam,  of  the  believing,  and  blessed  family  of 
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the  chosen  with  their  redeeming  head,  Christ.  He  does  not  use  the 
word  death  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  prevailihgly  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  physical  dissolution,  but  in  a  broad,  spiritual  sense,  as  appears, 
for  example,  in  these  instances: — *'  To  be  cfiu*naUy-minded  is  death ;"  "The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  hath  made  mo  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."  For  the  spiritually-minded  were  not  exempt  from  bodily 
death.  Paul  himself  died  the  bodily  death.  His  idea  of  the  relations 
of  Adam  and  Christ  to  humanity  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  other 
passage  already  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
appears  to  be  this.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  corruptible  race  whose  flesh  and  blood  were 
never  meant  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  second  man,  Christ 
the  Lord,  soon  to  return  from  heaven,  was  a  quickening  spirit,  head  and 
representative  of  a  risen  spiritual  race  for  whom  is  prepared  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  As  by  the  first  man  came  death,  whose 
germ  is  transmitted  with  the  flesh,  to  by  the  second  man  comes  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  whose  type  is  seen  in  his  glorified  ascension  from 
Hades  to  heaven.  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  Upon  aU  the  line  of  Adam  sin  has  entailed,  what  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  known,  moral  death  and  a  disembodied  descent 
to  the  under-world.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  proclaim  to  all  those  that  are  his,  at  his 
speedy  coming,  a  kindred  deliverance  from  the  lower  gloom,  an  inves- 
titure with  spiritual  bodies,  and  an  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  then,  physical  death  is  not  the  retributive  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  but  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the  law  of  nature, 
the  sowing  of  terrestrial  bodies  for  the  gathering  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
putting  off  of  the  image  of  the  earthy  for  the  putting  on  of  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  The  specialty  of  the  marring  and  punitive  inter- 
ference of  sin  in  the  economy  is,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  in  moral 
experience,  the  interpolation,  between  the  fleshly  **  unclothing"  and  the 
spiritual  "  clothing  upon,"  of  the  long,  disembodied,  subterranean  resi- 
dexice,  from  .the  descent  of  Abel  into  its  palpable  solitude  to  the  ascent 
of  Christ  out  of  its  multitudinous  world.  From  Adam,  in  the  flesh, 
humanity  sinks  into  the  grave-realm ;  from  Christ,  in  the  spirit,  it  shall 
rise  into  heaven.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  death,  considered  as 
change  of  body  and  transition  to  heaven,  would  still  have  been  his  por- 
tion ;  biftt  all  the  suffering  and  evil  now  actually  associated  with  death 
would  not  have  been. 

Leaving  the  Scriptures,  the  first  man  appears  in  literature,  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  on  the  beginning  of  our  race,  in  three  forms. 
There  is  the  Mythical  Adam,  the  embodiment  of  poetical  musings,  fanci- 
ful conceits,  and  speculative  dreams ;  there  is  the  Theological  Adam,  the 
central  postulate  of  a  group  of  dogmas,  the  support  of  a  fabric  of  con- 
troversial thought,  the  lay-figure  to  fill  out  and  wear  the  hypothetical 
dresses  of  a  doctrinal  system ;  and  there  is  the  Scientific  Adam,  the  first 
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specimen  of  the  genus  man,  the  supposititious  personage  who,  as  the 
earliest  product,  on  this  grade,  of  the  Creative  organic  force  or  Divine 
energy,  commenced  the  series  of  human  generations.  The  first  is  a 
hypostatized  legend,  the  second  a  metaphysical  personification,  the  third 
a  philosophical  hypothesis.  The  first  is  an  attractive  heap  of  imagina- 
tions, the  next  a  dialectic  mass  of  dogmatisms,  the  last  a  modest  set  of 
theories. 

Philo  says  God  made  Adam  not  from  any  chance  earth,  but  from  a 
carefully-selected  portion  of  the  finest  and  most  sifted  clay,  and  that, 
as  being  directly  created  by  God,  he  was  superior  to  all  others  generated 
by  men,  the  generations  of  whom  deteriQrate  in  each  remove  from  him, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  weakens  from  the  iron  ring  it  touches  along 
a  chain  of  connected  rings.  The  Rabbins  say  Adam  was  so  large  that 
when  he  lay  down  he  reached  across  the  earth,  and  when  standing  his 
head  touched  the  firmament :  after  his  fall  he  waded  through  the  ocean, 
Orion-like.  Even  a  French  Academician,  Nicolas  Fleurion,  held  that 
Adam  wad  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height. 
All  creatures  except  the  angel  Eblis,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  made  obeis- 
ance to  him.  Eblis,  full  of  envy  and  pride,  refused,  and  was  thrust  into 
hell  by  God,  where  he  began  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  new  race.  One  effect 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate  was  to  cause  rotten  teeth  in  his  descendants. 
He  remained  in  Paradise  but  one  day.  After  he  had  eaten  from  the 
prohibited  tree.  Eve  gave  of  the  fruit  to  the  other  creatures  in  Eden, 
and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  so  became  mortal,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  phoenix,  who  refused  to  taste  it,  and  consequently  remained 
immortal. 

The  Talmud  teaches  that  Adam  would  never  have  died  had  he  not 
sinned.  The  majority  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  doctors,  from  Tertul- 
lian  and  Augustine  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  It  has  been  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  prevailing — doctrine  of 
the  Church,  affirmed  by  the  Synod  at  Carthage  in  the  year  four  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-five.  All  the  evils  which  afiiict  the  world,  both  moral  and 
material,  are  direct  results  of  Adam's  sin.  He  contained  all  the  souls 
of  men  in  himself;  and  they  all  sinned  in  him,  their  federal  head  and 
legal  representative.     When  the  fatal  fruit  was  plucked, — 

"  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  throngh  all  her  works,  gave  signa  of  woo 
That  all  was  lott." 

Earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  poverty,  war,  the  endless  brood  of 
distress,  ensued.     For  then  were 

"  Tum*d  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle,  and  with  labor  pushed 
Oblique  the  centric  globe." 

Adam's  transcendent  faculties  and  gifts  were  darkened  and  diminished 
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in  his  depraved  posterity,  and  all  base  propensities  let  loose  to  torment, 
confuse,  and  degrade  them.  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the 
genius,  the  beauty,  the  blessedness,  of  the  first  man,  say  the  theologians  in 
chorus.^*  Augustine  declares,  "  The  most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con- 
sidered, when  compared  with  Adam  in  genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in 
speed/'  Adam,  writes  Dante,  **  was  made  from  clay,  accomplished  with 
every  gift  that  life  can  teem  with/'  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  "  he 
was  immortal  by  grace  though  not  by  nature,  had  universal  knowledge, 
fellowshipped  with  angels,  and  saw  God/'  South,  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "Man  the  Image  of  God,"  after  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  the  wondrous 
majesty,  wisdom,  peacefulness,  and  bliss  of  man  before  the  fall,  exclaims, 
"Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  the  rudiments  of 
Paradise!''  Jean  Paul  has  amusingly  bmlcsqucd  these  conceits.  "Adam, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  universal  and  scholastic  history,  the  several  penal  and  other 
codes  of  law,  and  all  the  old  dead  languages,  as  well  as  the  living.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  a  living  Pegasus  and  Pindus,  a  movable  lodge  of  sublime 
light,  a  royal  literary  sotuety,  a  pocket-scat  of  the  Muses,  and  a  short 
golden  age  of  Loub  the  Fourteenth  !" 

Adam  has  been  called  the  Man  without  a  Navel,  because,  not  being 
bom  of  woman,  there  could  be  no  umbilical  cord  to  cut.  The  thought 
goes  deep.  In  addition  to  the  mythico-thcological  pictures  of  the  mecha- 
nical creation  and  superlative  condition  of  the  first  man,  two  forms  of 
statement  have  been  advanced  by  thoughtful  students  of  nature.  One 
is  the  theory  of  chronological  progressive  development ;  the  other  is  the 
theory  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of  organic  families  of  different  spe- 
cies or  typical  forms.  The  advocate  of  the  former  goes  back  along  the 
interminable  vistas  of  geologic  time,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  through 
the  sinking  forms  of  animal  life,  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
sees  a  closed  vesicle  of  structureless  membrane ;  and  this  he  recognises 
as  the  scientific  Adam.  This  theory  has  been  brought  into  fresh  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  rich  and  striking  work  on  tlie  Origin  of 
Species."  The  other  view  contrasts  widely  with  this,  and  is  not  essentiaUy 
different  from  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  shows  God  himself  creating 
by  regular  methods,  in  natural  materials,  not  by  a  vicegerent  law,  not 
with  the  anthropomorphitic  hands  of  an  external  potter.  Every  organized 
fabric,  however  complex,  originates  in  a  single  physiological  cell.  Every 
individual  organism — from  the  simple  plant  known  as  red  snow  to  the 
oak,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man — is  developed  from  such  a  cell.  This  is 
unquestionable  scientific  knowledge.  The  phenomenal  process  of  organic 
advancement  is  through  growth  of  the  cell  by  selective  appropriation  of 
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material,  self-multiplication  of  the  cell,  chemical  transformations  of  the 
pabulum  of  the  cell,  endowment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
produced  by  those  transformations  with  vital  and  psychical  properties. 

But  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  question,  Why  does  one  of 
these  simple  cells  become  a  cabbage,  another  a  rat,  another  a  whale, 
another  a  man  ?  Within  the  limits  of  known  observation  during  historic 
time,  every  organism  yields  seed  or  bears  progeny  after  its  own  kind, 
Between  all  neighboring  species  there  are  impassable,  discrete  chasms. 
The  direct  reason,  therefore,  why  one  cell  stops  in  completion  at  any 
given  vegetable  stage,  another  at  a  certain  animal  stage,  is  that  its  pro- 
ducing parent  was  that  vegetable  or  that  animal.  Now,  going  back 
to  the  first  individual  of  each  kind,  which  had  no  determining  parent 
like  itself,  the  theory  of  the  gradually  ameliorating  development  of 
one  species  out  of  the  next  below  it  is  one  mode  of  solving  the 
problem.  Another  mode — more  satisfactory  at  least  to  theologians 
and  their  allies — is  to  conclude  that  God,  the  Divine  Force,  by 
whom  the  life  of  the  universe  is  given,  made  the  world  after  an  ideal 
plan,  including  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  possible  modificar 
tions.  This  plan  was  in  his  thought,  in  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
beginning;  and  the  animate  creation  is  the  execution  of  its  diagrams  in 
organic  life.  Instead  of  the  lineal  extraction  of  the  complicated  scheme 
out  of  one  cell,  there  has  been,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  all  included  in  one  of  its  sections.  The  Creator,  at  his 
chosen  times,  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  colls,  gave  each  one 
the  amount  and  type  of  organic  force  which  would  carry  it  to  the  destined 
grade  and  form.  In  this  manner  may  have  originated,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  sparrow,  the  first  horse,  the  first  man, — in  short,  a  whole  circle 
of  congeners. 

**Tbe  grassy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  got  free 
Ilis  hinder  partA,  then  nprings  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane.** 

'ilach  creature,  therefore,  would  be  distinct  from  others  from  the  first. 
'^  Man,  though  rising  from  not-man,  came  forth  sharply  defined."  The 
races  thus  originated  in  their  initiative  representatives  by  the  creative 
power  of  God,  thenceforth  possess  in  themselves  the  power,  each  one,  in 
the  generative  act,  to  put  its  typical  dynamic  stamp  upon  the  primordial 
cells  of  its  immediate  descendants.  Adam,  then,  was  a  wild  man,  cast 
in  favoring  conditions  of  climate,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as 
now,  only  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  For,  by  his  peculiar  power  of  form- 
ing habits,  accumulating  experience,  transmitting  acquirements  and 
tendencies,  he  has  slowly  risen  to  his  present  state  with  all  its  wealth  of 
wisdom,  arts,  and  comforts. 

By  either  of  these  theories,  that  of  Darwin,  or  that  of  Agassiz,  man, 
the  head  of  the  great  organic  family  of  the  earth, — ^and  it  matters  not 
fttall  whether  there  were  only  one  Adam  and  Eve,  or  whether  each 
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separate  race  had  its  own  Adams  and  Eves,^'  not  merely  a  solitary  pair, 
but  simultaneous  hundreds, — man,  physically  considered,  is  indistinguish- 
ably  included  in  the  creative  plan  under  the  same  laws  and  forces,  and 
visibly  subject  to  the  same  destination,  as  the  lower  animals.  He  starts 
with  a  cell  as  they  do,  grows  to  maturity  by  assimilative  organization  and 
endowing  transformation  of  foreign  nutriment  as  they  do,  his  life  is  a 
continuous  process  of  waste  and  repair  of  tissues  as  theirs  is,  and  there 
is,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  subject  to  physical  death  as  they  are.  They  have  always  been 
subject  to  death, — which,  therefore,  is  an  aboriginal  constituent  of  the 
Creative  plan.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  furnished  by  scientific 
observation,  that  since  the  appearance  of  organic  life  on  earth,  millions 
of  years  ago,  animals  enough  have  died  to  cover  all  the  lands  of  the 
globe  with  their  bones  to  the  height  of  three  miles.  Consequently,  the 
historic  commencement  of  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  of  man. 
We  shall  discover  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  first  organic  cell  that  was  ever 
formed. 

The  spherule  of  force  which  is  the  primitive  basis  of  a  cell  spends 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  its  work.  'In  other  words,  "the  amount  of 
vital  action  which  can  be  performed  by  each  living  cell  has  a  definite 
limit."  When  that  limit  is  reached,  the  exhausted  cell  is  dead.  To 
state  the  fact  differently :  no  function  can  be  performed  without  **  the 
disintegration  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue,  whose  components  are  then 
removed  as  effete  by  the  excretory  processes."  This  final  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  a  cell  of  its  modification  of  force  is  the  act  of  molecular 
death,  the  germinal  essence  of  all  decay.  That  this  organic  law  should 
rule  in  every  living  structure  is  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  creation.  And  wherever  we  look  in  the  realm  of  phjrsical 
man,  even  "from  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam"  to  the  amorphous 
adipocere  of  the  last  corpse  when  fate's  black  curtain  falls  on  our  race, 
we  shall  discern  death.  For  death  is  the  other  side  of  life.  Life  and 
death  are  the  two  hands  with  which  the  organic  power  works. 

The  threescore  simple  elements  known  to  chemists  die, — that  is,  sur- 
render their  peculiar  powers  and  properties,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations to  produce  and  support  higher  forms  of  life.  Otherwise  these 
inorganic  elemental  wastes  would  be  all  that  the  material  universe  could 
show.  The  simple  plant  consists  of  single  cells,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ment, give  up  their  independent  life  for  the  production  of  a  more  exalted 
vegetable  form.  The  formation  of  a  perfectly  organized  plant  is  made 
possible  only  through  the  continuous  dying  and  replacement  of  its  cells. 
Similarly,  in  the  development  of  an  animal,  the  constituent  cells  die  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  creature ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  animal  the 
greater  the  subordination  of  the  parts.     The  cells  of  the  human  body 
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ape  incessantly  dying,  being  borne  off  and  replaced.  The  epidermis  or 
scarf-skin  is  made  of  millions  of  insensible  scales,  consisting  of  former 
cells  which  have  died  in  order  with  their  dead  bodies  to  build  this 
guardian  wall  around  the  tender  inner  parts.  Thus,  death,  operating 
within  the  individual,  seen  in  the  light  of  natural  science,  is  a  necessity, 
is  purely  a  form  of  self-surrendering  beneficence,  is,  indeed,  but  a  hidden 
and  indirect  process  and  completion  of  life.** 

And  is  not  the  death  of  the  total  organism  just  as  needful,  just  as 
benignant,  as  the  death  of  the  component  atoms  ?  Is  it  not  the  same 
law,  still  expressing  the  same  meaning  ?  The  chemical  elements  wherein 
individuality  is  wanting,  as  Wagner  says,  die  that  vegetable  bodies  may 
live.  Individual  vegetable  bodies  die  that  new  individuals  of  the  species 
may  live,  and  that  they  may  supply  the  conditions  for  animals  to  live. 
The  individual  beast  dies  that  other  individuals  of  his  species  may  live, 
and  also  for  the  good  of  man.  The  plant  lives  by  the  elements  and  by 
other  plants:  the  animal  lives  by  the  elements,  by  the  plants,  and  by 
other  animals :  man  lives  and  reigns  by  the  service  of  the  elements,  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  animals.  The  individual  man  dies — if  we  may 
trust  the  law  of  analogy — for  the  good  of  his  species,  and  that  he  may 
furnish  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  higher  life  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  individuals  did  not  die,  new  individuals  could 
not  live,  because  there  would  not  be  room.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that, 
if  individuals  did  not  die,  they  could  never  have  any  other  life  than  the 
present.  The  foregoing  considerations,  fathomed  and  appreciated,  trans- 
form the  institution  of  death  from  caprice  and  punishment  into  necessity 
and  benignity.  In  the  timid  sentimentalist's  view,  death  is  horrible. 
Nature  unrolls  the  chart  of  organic  existence,  a  convulsed  and  lurid  list 
of  murderers,  from  the  spider  in  the  window  to  the  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
from  the  shark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  eagle  against  the  floor  of 
the  sky.  As  the  perfumed  fop,  in  an  interval  of  reflection,  gazes  at  the 
spectacle  through  his  dainty  eyeglass,  the  prospect  swims  in  blood  and 
glares  with  the  ghastly  phosphorus  of  corruption,  and  he  shudders  with 
sickness.  In  the  philosophical  naturalist's  view,  the  dying  panorama  is 
wholly  diflV^rent.  Carnivorous  violence  prevents  more  pain  than  it  in- 
flicts ;  the  wedded  laws  of  life  and  death  wear  the  solemn  beauty  and 
wield  the  merciful  functions  of  God;  all  is  balanced  and  ameliorating ; 
above  the  slaughterous  struggle  safely  soar  the  dove  and  the  rainbow;  out 
of  the  chamel  blooms  the  rose  to  which  the  nightingale  sings  love^  nor 
b  there  poison  which  helps  not  health,  nor  destruction  which  supplies 
not  creation  with  nutriment  for  greater  good  and  joy. 

By  painting  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  woman  with  "Sin"  written  on 
her  forehead  in  great  glaring  letters,  giving  to  Death  a  globe  entwined  by 
a  serpent,— or  that  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  waving  a  black  banner  over 
the  world  and  sounding  through  a  trumpet,  **  Woe,  woe  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  earth  !*'  by  interpreting  the  great  event  as  punishment  in- 
stead of  fulfilment,  extermination  instead  of  transition, — men  have  ela- 
borated, in  the  faith  of  their  imaginations,  a  melodramatic  death  which 
nature  never  made.  Truly,  to  the  cajiable  observer,  death  bears  the 
double  aspect  of  necessity  and  benignity:  necessity,  because  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  as  the  material  world  is  made,  that,  since  organic  action 
implies  expenditure  of  force,  the  modicum  of  force  given  to  any  physical 
organization  must  finally  bo  spent;  benignity,  because  a  bodily  immor- 
tality on  earth  would  both  prevent  all  the  happiness  of  perpetually-rising 
millions  and  be  an  unspeakable  curse  upon  its  possessors. 

The  benevolence  of  death  appears  from  this  fact, — that  it  boundlessly 
multiplies  the  numbers  who  can  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  life.  It  calls 
up  ever  fresh  generations,  with  wondering  eyes  and  eager  appetites,  to  the 
perennial  banquet  of  existence.  Had  Adam  not  sinned  and  been  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  thought,  the  fixed 
number  of  saints  foreseen  by  God  would  have  been  reached  and  then  no 
more  would  have  been  born.**  Such  would  have  been  the  necessity, 
there  being  no  death.  But,  by  the  removal  of  one  company  as  they  grow 
tired  and  sated,  room  is  made  for  a  new  company  to  approach  and  ei\joy 
the  ever-renewing  spectacle  and  feast  of  the  world.  Thus  all  the  delight- 
ful boons  life  has,  instead  of  being  cooped  within  a  little  stale  circle,  are 
ceaselessly  diffused  and  increased.  Vivacious  claimants  advance,  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  partake  of  what  is  furnished,  are  satisfied,  and  retire; 
and  their  places  are  immediately  taken  by  hungry  successors.  Thus  the 
torch  of  life  is  passed  briskly,  with  picturesque  and  stimulating  effect, 
along  the  manifold  race  of  running  ages,  instead  of  smouldering  stag- 
nantly forever  in  the  moveless  grasp  of  one.  The  amount  of  enjoyment, 
the  quantity  of  conscious  experience,  gained  from  any  given  exhibition 
by  a  million  persons  to*ea<;Ji  of  whom  it  is  successively  shown  for  one 
hour,  is,  beyond  all  question,  immensely  greater  and  keener  than  one 
person  could  have  from  it  in  a  million  hours.  The  generations  of  men 
seem  like  fire-flies  glittering  down  the  dark  lane  of  History ;  but  each 
swarm  had  its  happy  turn,  fulfilled  its  hour,  and  rightfully  gave  way  to 
its  followers.  The  disinterested  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ordains  that 
the  same  plants,  insects,  men,  shall  not  unsurrcnderingly  monopolize  and 
stop  the  bliss  of  breath.  Death  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  love  rever- 
berated from  the  limit  of  life. 

The  cumulative  fund  of  human  experience,  the  sensitive  affiliating 
line  of  history,  like  a  cerebral  cord  of  personal  identity  traversing  the 
centuries,  renders  a  continual  succession  of  generations  equivalent  to^the 
endless  existence  of  one  generation ;  but  with  this  mighty  difference. — 
that  it  preserves  all  the  edge  and  spice  of  novelty.  For  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  if  death  were  abolished  and  men  endowed  with  an 
earthly  immortality.     At  first  they  might  rejoice,  and  think  their  last, 
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dreadest  enemy  destroyed.  But  what  a  mistake !  In  the  first  place, 
since  none  are  to  be  removed  from  the  earth,  of  course  none  must  come 
into  it.  The  space  and  material  are  all  wanted  by  those  now  in  pos- 
session. All  are  soon  mature  men  and  women, — not  another  infant 
ever  to  hang  upon  a  mother's  breast  or  be  lifted  in  a  father's  arms.  All 
the  prattling  music,  fond  cares,  yearning  love,  and  gushing  joys  and 
hopes  associated  with  the  rearing  of  children,  gone  I  What  a  stupendous 
fragment  is  stricken  from  the  fabric  of  those  enriching  satisfactions 
which  give  life  its  truest  value  and  its  purest  charm !  Ages  roll  on.  They 
see  the  same  everlasting  faces,  confront  the  same  returning  phenomena, 
engage  in  the  same  worn-out  exercises,  or  lounge  idly  in  the  unchange- 
able conditions  which  bear  no  stimulant  which  they  have  not  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  years  pass.  They  have  drunk  every  attainable  spring  of 
knowledge  dry.  Not  a  prize  stirs  a  pulse.  All  pleasures,  permutated  till 
ingenuity  is  baffled,  disgust  them.  No  terror  startles  them.  No  possible 
experiment  remains  untried;  nor  is  there  any  unsounded  fortune  left. 
No  dim  marvels  and  boundless  hopes  beckon  them  with  resistless  lures 
into  the  future.  They  have  no  future.  One  everlasting  now  is  their  all. 
At  last  the  incessant  repetition  of  identical  phenomena,  the  unmitigated 
sameness  of  things,  the  eternal  monotony  of  affairs,  become  unutterably 
burdensome  and  horrible.  Full  of  loathing  and  immeasurable  fatigue,  a 
weariness  like  the  weight  of  a  universe  oppresses  them ;  and  what  would 
they  not  give  for  a  change  I  any  thing  to  break  the  nightmare-spell 
of  ennui, — to  fling  off  the  dateless  flesh, — to  die, — to  pass  into  some  un- 
guessed  realm, — to  lie  down  and  sleep  forever :  it  would  be  the  infinite 
boon  I 

Take  away  from  man  all  that  is  dependent  on,  or  interlinked  with,  the 
appointment  of  death,  and  it  would  make  such  fundamental  alterations 
of  his  constitution  and  relations  that  he  would  no  longer  be  man.  It 
would  leave  us  an  almost  wholly  different  race.  If  it  is  a  divine  boon 
that  men  should  be,  then  death  is  a  good  to  us ;  for  it  enables  us  to  be 
men.  Without  it  there  would  neither  be  husband  and  wife,  nor  parent 
and  child,  nor  family  hearth  and  altar ;  nor,  indeed,  would  hardly  any 
thing  be  as  it  is  now.  The  existent  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  soul 
would  comprise  all.  And  when  the  jaded  individual,  h(^ving  mastered 
and  exhausted  this  finite  sum,  looked  in  vain  for  any  thing  new  or 
further,  the  world  would  be  a  hateful  dungeon  to  him,  and  life  an  awful 
doom ;  and  how  gladly  he  would  give  all  that  lies  beneath  the  sun's  golden 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty  to  migrate  into  some  untried  region  and 
state  of  being,  or  even  to  renounce  existence  altogether  and  lie  down 
forever  in  the  attractive  slumber  of  the  grave!  Without  death,  man- 
kind would  undergo  the  fate  of  Sisyphus, — ^no  future,  and  in  the  present 
the  oppression  of  an  intolerable  task  with  an  aching  vacuum  of  motive. 
The  certainty  and  the  mystery  of  death  create  the  stimulus  and  the 
romance  of  life.  Give  the  human  race  an  earthly  immortality,  and 
you  exclude  them  from  every  thing  greater  and  diviner  than  the  earth 
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affords.  Who  could  consent  to  that?  Take  away  death,  and  a  brazen 
wall  girds  in  our  narrow  life,  against  which,  if  we  remained  men,  we 
should  dash  and  chafe  in  the  climax  of  our  miserable  longing,  as  the 
caged  lion  or  eagle  beats  against  his  bars. 

The  gift  of  an  earthly  immortality  conferred  on  a  single  person — a  boon 
which  thoughtless  myriads  would  clasp  with  frantic  triumph — would 
prove,  perhaps,  a  still  more  fearful  curse  than  if  distributed  oyer  the  whole 
species.  Retaining  his  human  ailections,  how  excruciating  and  remediless 
his  grief  must  be,  to  be  so  cut  off  from  all  equal  community  of  experience 
and  destiny  with  mankind, — to  see  all  whom  he  loves,  generation  after 
generation,  fading  away,  leaving  him  alone,  to  form  new  ties  again  to  be 
dissolved, — to  watch  his  beloved  ones  growing  old  and  infirm,  while  he 
stands  without  a  change !  His  love  would  be  left,  in  agony  of  melan- 
choly grandeur,  "a  solitary  angel  hovering  over  a  universe  of  tombs" 
on  the  tremulous  wings  of  memory  and  grief,  those  wings  incapacitated, 
by  his  madly-coveted  prerogative  of  dcatlilossness,  ever  to  move  from 
above  the  sad  rows  of  funereal  urns.  Zanoni,  in  Bulwer's  magnificent 
conception,  says  to  Viola,  **The  flower  gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on 
whose  breast  it  grows.  A  little.while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ;  but  the  rock 
still  endures,  the  snow  at  its  breast,  the  sunshine  on  its  summit."  A 
deathless  individual  in  a  world  of  the  dying,  joined  with  them  by  ever- 
bereaved  affections,  would  be  the  wretchedest  creature  conceivable.  As 
no  man  ever  yet  prayed  for  any  thing  he  would  pray  to  be  released,  to 
embrace  dear  objects  in  his  arms  and  float  away  with  them  to  heaven,  or 
even  to  lie  down  with  them  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother  earth.  And 
if  he  had  no  affections,  but  lived  a  stoic  existence,  exempt  from  every 
sympathy,  in  impassive  solitude,  he  could  not  be  happy,  he  would  not  be 
man:  he  must  be  an  intellectual  marble  of  thought  or  a  monumental 
mystery  of  woe. 

Death,  therefore,  is  benignity.  When  men  wish  there  were  no  such 
appointed  event,  they  are  deceived^  and  know  not  what  they  wish. 
Literature  furnishes  a  strange  and  profound,  though  wholly  uninten- 
tional, confirmation  of  tliis  view.  Every  form  in  which  literary  genius 
has  set  forth  the  conception  of  an  earthly  immortality  represents 
it  as  an  evil.  This  is  true  even  down  to  Swift's  painful  account  of 
the  Struldbrugs  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,*'  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  the  human  mind  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  is  terrific  with  its  blazoned  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  an  endless  life  on  earth.  This  story  has  been  embodied,  with  great 
variety  of  form  and  motive,  in  more  than  a  hundred  works.  Every  one 
is,  without  the  writer's  intention,  a  disguised  sermon  of  gigantic  force 
on  the  benignity  of  death.  As  in  classic  fable  poor  TithOn  became  im- 
mortal in  the  dawning  arms  of  Eds  only  to  lead  a  shrivelled,  joyless, 


>c  Bibliographical  notice  of  the  legrad  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  hj  Paul  Lacroiz ;    trans,  into 
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repulsive  existence ;  and  the  fair  young  witch  of  Cumee  had  ample  cause 
to  regret  that  ever  Apollo  granted  her  request  for  as  many  years  as  she 
held  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  and  as  all  tales  of  successful  alchemists 
or  Rosicrucians  concur  in  depicting  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint- 
ment and  revulsion  from  the  accursed  prize  ;  we  may  take  it  as  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  conviction  in  the  depths  of  human  nature — a  conviction 
sure  to  be  brought  out  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in 
life  an  opposite  thought — that  death  is  benign  for  man  as  he  is  constituted 
and  related  on  earth.  The  voice  of  human  nature  speaks  truth  through 
the  lips  of  Cicero,  saying,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  "  Quodd 
non  sumus  immortales  fiUurif  tainen  exstingui  hmnini  siio  tanpare  optahile  est.'* 

In  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  Sappho,  a  discussion  once  arose  upon 
the  question  whether  death  was  a  blessing  or  an  evil,  f^ome  maintained 
the  former  alternative;  but  Sappho  victoriously  closed  the  debate  by 
Baying,  If  it  were  a  blessing  to  die,  the  immortal  gods  would  experience 
it.  The  gods  live  forever:  therefore,  death  is  an  evil."  The  reasoning 
was  plausible  and  brilliant.  Yet  its  sophistry  is  complete.  To  men, 
conditioned  as  they  are  in  this  world,  death  may  be  the  greatest  blessing ; 
while  to  the  gods,  conditioned  so  diffeiiently,  it  may  have  no  similar 
application.  Because  an  earthly  eternity  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  fright- 
ful calamity,  is  no  reason  why  a  heavenly  eternity  in  the  spirit  would  be 
other  than  a  blissful  inheritance.  Thus  the  remonstrance  which  may  be 
fallaciously  based  on  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations — namely,  that 
they  would  equally  make  it  appear  that  the  immortality  of  man  in  any 
condition  would  be  undesirable — is  met.  A  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
facts  of  the  present  scene  of  things,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  a  scene 
inconceivably  different.  Those  whose  only  bodies  are  their  minds  may 
be  fetterless,  happy,  leading  a  wondrous  life,  beyond  our  deepest  dream 
and  farthest  fancy,  and  eternally  free  from  trouble  or  satiety. 

Death  is  to  us,  while  we  live,  what  we  think  it  to  be.  If  we  confront 
it  with  analytic  and  defiant  eye,  it  is  that  nothing  which  ever  ceases  in 
beginning  to  be.  If,  letting  the  superstitious  senses  tyrannize  over  us 
and  cow  our  better  part  of  man,  we  crouch  before  the  imagination  of  it, 
it  assum(*s  the  shape  of  the  skeleton-monarch  who  takes  the  world  for 
his  empire,  the  electric  fluid  for  his  chariot,  and  time  for  his  sceptre. 
In  the  contemplation  of  death,  hitherto,  fancy  inspired  by  fear  has  been 
by  far  too  much  the  prominent  faculty  and  impulse.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  is  usually  ghastly,  appalling,  and  absurd,  with  point  of  view 
vajying  from  that  of  the  credulous  Hindu,  personifying  death  as  a 
monster  with  a  million  mouths  devouring  all  creatures  and  licking  them 
in  his  flaming  lips  as  a  fire  devours  the  moths  or  a.s  the  sea  swallows  the 
torrents ,"  to  that  of  the  atheistic  German  dreamer,  who  converts  nature 
into  an  immeasurable  corpse  worked  by  galvanic  forces,  and  that  of  the 

"  Fragment  X.    Quoted  In  Mure'i  Hirt.  Lit.  Greece,  book  UL  ch^p.  ▼.  eeet.  18. 
M  TboiiMQD'i  tniM.  of  BhAgarad  Qlta,  p.  77. 
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bold  French  philosopher,  Carnot,  whose  speculations  have  le<l  to  the 
theory  that  the  sun  will  finally  expend  all  its  heat,  and  constellated  life 
cease,  as  the  solar  system  hangs,  like  a  dead  orrery,  ashy  and  spectral, 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.    So  the  extravagant  author  of  Festus  says, — 

"Ck)d  tore  the  glory  from  the  sun'n  broad  brow 
And  flung  the  flaming  icalp  away.*' 

The  subject  should  be  viewed  by  the  unclouded  intellect,  guided  by 
serene  faith,  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  death  is  re- 
vealed, first,  as  an  organic  necessity  in  the  primordial  life-cell ;  secondly, 
as  the  cessation  of  a  given  form  of  life  in  its  completion;  thirdly,  as  a 
benignant  law,  an  expression  of  the  Creator's  love;  fourthly,  as  the  inaugu- 
rating condition  of  another  form  of  life.  "What  we  are  to  refer  to  sin 
is  all  the  seeming  lawlessness  and  untimeliness  of  death.  Had  not  men 
sinned,  all  would  reach  a  good  age  and  pass  away  without  suffering. 
Death  is  benignant  necessity ;  the  irregularity  and  pain  associated  with 
it  are  an  inherited  punishment.  Finally,  it  is  a  condition  of  improve- 
ment in  life.  Death  is  the  incessant  touch  with  which  the  artist, 
Nature,  is  bringing  her  works  to  perfection. 

Physical  death  is  experienced  by  man  in  common  with  the  brute. 
Upon  grounds  of  physiology  there  is  no  greater  evidence  for  man's 
spiritual  survival  through  that  overshadowed  crisis  than  there  is  for  the 
brute's.  And  on  grounds  of  sentiment  man  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
sharing  his  open  future  with  these  mute  comrades.  Des  Cartes  And 
Malebranche  taught  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  without  souls, 
worked  by  God's  arbitrary'  power.  Swedenborg  held  that  "the  souls  of 
brutes  are  extinguished  with  their  bodies."*'  Leibnitz,  by  his  doctrine 
of  et<?rnal  monads,  sustains  the  immortality  of  all  creatures.  Coleridge 
defended  the  same  idea.  Agassiz,  with  much  power  and  beauty,  advocates 
the  thought  that  animals  as  well  as  men  have  a  future  life.*  The  old 
traditions  affirm  that  at  least  four  beasts  have  been  translated  to  heaven ; 
namely,  the  ass  that  spoke  to  Balaam,  the  white  foal  that  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  the  steed  Borak  that  bore  Mohammed  on  his  famous 
night-journey,  and  the  dog  that  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  To  recognise, 
as  (xoethe  did,  brothers  in  the  green-wood  and  in  the  teeming  air, — ^to 
sympathize  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  hope  for  them  an  open 
range  of  limitless  possibilities  in  the  hospitable  home  of  God, — is  surely 
more  becoming  to  a  pliilosopher,  a  poet,  or  a  Cliristian,  than  that  careless 
scorn  which  commonly  excludes  them  from  regard  and  contemptu- 
ously leaves  them  to  annihilation.  This  subject  has  been  genially  treated 
by  Richard  Dean  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brutes." 

But  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  distinction  is  vast  between 
the  dying  man  and  the  dying  brute.  Bi^tschneider,  in  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon on  this  point,  specifies  four  particulars.  Man  foresees  and  provides 
—  ~^ ■ 

1*  Outlines  of  the  Infinite,  chap.  iL  eect  It.  18. 

*  Ooutcibntknia  to  the  Natnral  Hiatory  of  the  United  States,  toI.  L  pp.  64-40. 
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for  his  death :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  unrecompensed  merit 
and  guilt :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  faculties  and  powers  fitted 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies 
with  the  expectation  of  another  life:  the  brute  does  not.  Three  con- 
trasts may  be  added  to  these.  Fii-st,  man  desires  to  die  amidst  his  fel- 
lows :  the  brute  creeps  away  by  himself,  to  die  in  solitude.  Secondly, 
man  inters  his  dead  with  burial-rit^s,  reare  a  memorial  over  them,  che- 
rishes recollections  of  them  which  often  change  his  subsequent  character: 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  deer  watching  over  an  expiring  comrade,  a  deer- 
funeral  winding  along  the  green  glades  of  the  forest  ?  The  barrows  of 
Norway,  the  mounds  of  Yucatan,  the  mummy-pits  of  Memphis,  the  rural 
cemeteries  of  our  own  day,  speak  the  human  thoughts  of  sympathetic 
reverence  and  posthumous  survival,  typical  of  something  superior  to 
dust.  Thirdly,  man  often  makes  death  an  active  instead  of  a  passive 
experience,  his  will  as  it  is  his  fate,  a  victory  instead  of  a  defeat.^^  As 
Mirabeau  sank  towards  his  end,  he  ordered  them  to  pour  perfumes  and 
roses  on  him,  and  to  bring  music ;  and  so,  with  the  air  of  a  haughty 
conqueror,  amidst  the  volcanic  smoke  and  thunder  of  reeling  France, 
his  giant  spirit  went  forth.  The  patriot  is  proud  to  lay  his  body  a  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  his  country's  weal.  The  philanthropist  rejoices  to  spend 
himself  without  pay  in  a  noble  cause, — to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men.  Thousands  of  generous  students  have  given  their 
lives  to  science  and  clasped  death  amiidst  their  trophied  achievements. 
Who  can  count  the  confessors  who  have  thought  it  bliss  and  glory  to  be 
martyrs  for  truth  and  God?  Creatures  capable  of  such  deeds  must  in- 
herit eternity.  Their  transcendent  souls  step  from  their  rejected  man- 
sions through  the  blue  gateway  of  the  air  to  the  lucid  palace  of  the  stars. 
Any  meaner  allotment  would  be  discordant  and  unbecoming  their  rank. 
Contemplations  like  these  exorcise  the  spectre-host  of  the  brain  and 
quell  the  horrid  brood  of  fear.  The  noble  purpose  of  self-sacrifice 
enables  us  to  smile  upon  the  grave,  *'  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath  stirs 
the  soldier's  scorn  of  danger."  Death  parts  with  its  false  frightfulness, 
puts  on  its  true  beauty,  and  becomes  at  once  the  evening  star  of  memory 
and  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  Hesper  of  the  sinking  flesh,  the  Phos- 
phor of  the  rising  soul.  Let  the  night  come,  theh :  it  shall  be  welcome. 
And,  as  we  gird  our  loins  to  enter  the  ancient  mystery,  wo  will  exclaim, 
with  vanishing  voice,  to  those  we  leave  behind, — 

**  Tboagh  I  itoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  bat  fiir  a  tioie     )  press  loils  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast :  Its  splendor,  soon  or  late, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  sliall  emerge  somewhere." 


■  Umbreit,  liber  dm  Sterben  ala  dnen  Akt  menachlich-penttnlicher  Selbstatlndlgkait.    Stodien 
■ad  Kritlken,  1837. 
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CHAPTER  rn. 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A    FUTUBE  LIFE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapter  to  describe  the  originating 
supports  of  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life ;  not  to  probe  the  depth 
and  test  the  value  of  the  various  grounds  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
grows,  but  only  to  give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  a  view 
of  the  process  of  growth.  The  objections  urged  by  unbelievers  belong 
to  an  open  discussion  of  the  question  of  immortality,  not  to  an  illustra- 
tive statement  of  the  suggesting  grounds  on  which  the  popular  belief 
rests.  When,  after  sufficient  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  from  what 
causes  the  almost  universal  expectation  of  another  life  springs,  and  by 
what  influences  it  is  nourished,  we  shall  not  find  adequate  answer  in  less 
than  four  words:  feeling,  imagination,  faith,  and  reflection.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  for  man  has  been  created  by  the  combined  force  of 
instinctive  desire,  analogical  observation,  prescriptive  authority,  and 
philosophical  speculation.  These  are  the  four  pillars  on  which  the  soul 
builds  the  temple  of  its  hopes;  or  the  four  glasses  through  which  it 
looks  to  see  its  eternal  heritage. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  man  is  endowed  at  once  with  foreknowledge  of 
death  and  with  a  powerful  love  of  life.  It  is  not  a  love  of  being  here; 
for  he  often  loathes  the  scene  around  him.  It  is  a  love  of  self-possessed 
existence;  a  love  of  his  own  soul  in  its  central  consciousness  and 
bounded  royalty.  This  is  an  inseparable  element  of  his  very  entity. 
Crowned  with  free  will,  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  world,  enfeofied 
with  individual  faculties,  served  by  vassal  nature  with  tributes  of  various 
joy,  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  himself,  of  sliding  into  the  general 
abyss  of  matter.  His  interior  consciousness  is  permeated  with  a  self-pr^ 
serving  instinct,  and  shudders  at  every  glimpse  of  danger  or  hint  of 
death.  The  soul,  pervaded  with  a  guardian  instinct  of  life,  and  seeing 
death's  steady  approach  to  destroy  the  body,  necessitates  the  conception 
of  an  escape  into  another  state  of  existence.  Fancy  and  reason,  thus  set 
at  work,  speedily  construct  a  thousand  theories  filled  with  details. 
Desire  first  fathers  thought,  and  then  thought  woos  belief. 

Secondly,  man,  holding  his  conscious  being  precious  beyond  all  things, 
and  shrinking  with  pervasive  anxieties  from  the  moment  of  destined 
dissolution,  looks  around  through  the  realms  of  nature,  with  thoughtful 
eye,  in  search  of  parallel  phenomena  further  developed,  significant 
sequels  in  other  creatures'  fates,  whose  evolution  and  fulfilment  may 
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haply  throw  light  on  his  own.  With  eager  vision  and  heart-prompted 
imagination  he  scrutinizes  whatever  appears  related  to  his  object.  See- 
ing the  snake  cast  its  old  slough  and  glide  forth  renewed,  he  conceives, 
so  in  death  man  but  sheds  his  fleshly  exuviae,  while  the  spirit  emerges, 
regenerate.  lie  beholds  the  beetle  break  from  its  filthy  sepulchre  and 
commence  it-s  summer  work ;  and  straightway  he  hangs  a  golden  scara- 
bseus  in  his  temples  as  an  emblem  of  a  future  life.  After  vegetation's 
wintry  deaths,  hailing  the  returning  spring  that  brings  resurrection  and 
life  to  the  graves  of  tlie  sod,  he  dreams  of  some  far-olBT  spring  of 
Humanity,  yet  to  come,  when  the  frosts  of  man's  untoward  doom  shall 
relent,  and  all  the  costly  seeds  sown  through  ages  in  the  great  earth- 
tomb  shall  shoot  up  in  celestial  shapes.  On  the  moaning  sea-shore, 
weeping  some  dear  friend,  he  perceives,  now  ascending  in  the  dawn, 
the  planet  which  he  lately  saw  declining  in  the  dusk;  and  he  is  cheered 
by  the  thought  that 

''Ai  sinka  tbe  day-etar  in  the  ooeaihbed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  hlB  drooping  head. 
And  triclu  hlB  beams,  and  with  new-«pangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  tlie  morning  sky, 
80  Lycida^  sunk  low,  shall  mount  on  high.*' 

Some  traveller  or  poet  tells  him  fabulous  tales  of  a  bird  which,  grown 
aged,  fills  its  nest  with  spices,  and,  spontaneously  burning,  soars  from  the 
aromatic  fire,  rejuvenescent  ^or  a  thousand  years;  and  he  cannot  but  take 
the  phoenix  for  a  miraculous  type  of  his  own  soul  springing,  free  and 
eternal,  from  the  ashes  of  his  corpse.  Having  watched  the  silkworm,  as 
it  wove  its  cocoon  and  lay  down  in  its  oblong  grave  apparently  dead, 
until  at  length  it  struggles  forth,  glittering  with  rainbow  colors,  a  winged 
moth,  endowed  with  new  faculties  and  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  sphere, 
he  conceives  that  so  the  human  soul  may,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
entangle itself  from  the  imprisoning  meshes  of  this  world  of  larvsB,  a 
thing  of  spirit-beauty,  to  sail  through  heavenly  airs;  and  henceforth  he 
engraves  a  butterfly  on  the  tombstone  in  vivid  prophecy  of  immortality. 
Thus  a  moralizing  observation  of  natural  similitudes  teaches  man  to  hope 
for  an  existence  beyond  death. 

Thirdly,  the  prevailing  belief  in  a  future  life  is  spread  and  upheld  by 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  and 
transference  to  another  world,  where  its  experience  depends  on  conditions 
observed  or  violated  here,  conditions  somewhat  within  the  control  of  a 
select  class  of  men  here, — such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  hiding-place  of  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  a  vast  engine  of  interest  and  sway  which  the  shrewd 
insight  of  priesthoods  has  often  devised  and  the  cunning  policy  of  states 
subsidized.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  asserted  doctrine  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  must  be  implicitly  received.  God 
proclaims  it  through  his  anointed  ministers:  therefore,  to  doubt  it  or 
logically  criticize  it  is  a  crime.  History  bears  witness  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure wherever  an  organized  priesthood  has  flourished,  from  primeval 
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pagan  India  to  modern  .papal  Rome.  It  is  traceable  from  the  dark 
Osirian  shrines  of  Egypt  and  the  initiating  temple  at  Eleusis  to  the 
funeral  fires  of  Gaul  and  the  Druidic  conclave  in  the  oak-groves  of 
Mona ;  from  the  reeking  altars  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  to 
the  masses  for  souls  in  Purgatory  said  this  day  in  half  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Much  of  the  popular  faith  in  immortality  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  has  been  owing  to  the  authority  of  its  promulgators,  a 
deep  and  honest  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  authoritative 
dicta  of  their  religious  teachers. 

In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  a  iiiture  life  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  embalmed  in  sacred 
bool^s  which  are  regarded  as  infallible  revelations  from  God.  Of  course 
the  thoughtless  never  think  of  questioning  it;  the  reverent  piously  em- 
brace it ;  all  are  educated  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  future  life  by  the  sacred  books  and  by  the  priestly  hierarchies,  it 
has  also  been  affirmed  by  countless  individual  saints,  philosophers,  and 
prophets.  Most  persons  readily  accept  it  on  trust  from  them  as  a  de- 
monstrated theory  or  an  inspired  knowledge  of  theirs.  It  is  natural  for 
modest  unspeculative  minds,  busied  with  worldly  cares,  to  say.  These 
learned  sages,  these  theosophic  seers,  so  much  more  gifted,  educated,  and 
intimate  with  the  divine  counsels  and  plan  than  we  are,  with  so  much 
deeper  experience  and  purer  insight  than  we  have,  must  know  the  truth: 
we  cannot  in  any  other  way  do  so  well  as  to  follow  their  guidance  and 
confide  in  their  assertions.  Accordingly,  multitudes  receive  the  belief  in 
a  life  to  come  on  the  authority  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  religious 
leaders. 

Fourthly,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  results  from  philosophical  medita- 
tion, and  is  sustained  by  rational  proofs.*  For  the  completion  of  the 
present  outline,  it  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  these  argu- 
ments. For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  must  arrange 
those  reasonings  in  hve  classes ;  namely,  the  physiological,  the  analogical, 
the  psychological,  the  theological,  and  the  moral. 

Tliere  is  a  group  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
bodily  organization,  life  and  death,  which  compose  the  physiological  argu- 
ment for  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  human  organization,  so  wondrously  vitalized,  developed, 
and  ruled,  could  not  have  grown  up  out  of  mere  matter,  but  implies  a 
pre-existent  mental  entity,  a  spiritual  force  or  idea,  which  constituted 
the  primeval  impulse,  grouped  around  itself  the  organic  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  constrained  the  material  elements  to  the  subsequent 
processes  and  results,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.*  This  dynamic 
agent,  this  ontological  cause,  may  naturally  survive  when  the  fleshly 


iWohlfinrth,  Trininph  dcs  Glaubens  an  Unsterblichkelt  nnd  WlederaoheD  liber  Jeden  ZweifeL 
Oporinns,  Ilistoria  Crltlca  Doctrinie  de  Immortalitate  Mortalium. 
*  MttUer,  ElemeiDts  of  Fbyaiology,  book  vi.  tect  i.  cb.  1. 
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organization  which  it  has  built  around  itself  dissolves.  Its  independence 
before  the  body  began  involves  its  independenxje  after  the  body  is  ended. 
Stahl  has  especially  illustrated  in  physiology  this  idea  of  an  independent 
soul-monad. 

Secondly,  as  some  potential  being  must  have  preceded  our  birth,  to 
assimilate  and  construct  the  physical  system,  so  the  great  phenomena 
attending  our  conscious  life  necessitate,  both  to  our  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion and  in  our  philosophical  conviction,  the  distinctive  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  tabernacle  and  tenant.  The  illustrious  Boerhaave 
wrote  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  distinction  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  works.  Every  man  knows  that  he 
dwells  in  the  flesh  but  is  not  flesh.  He  is  a  free,  personal  mind,  occupy- 
ing and  using  a  material  body,  but  not  identified  with  it.  Ideas  and 
passions  of  purely  immaterial  origin  pervade  every  nerve  with  terrific  in- 
tensity, and  shake  his  encasing  corporeity  like  an  earthquake.  A  thought, 
a  sentiment,  a  fancy,  may  prostrate  him  as  effectually  as  a  blow  on  his 
brain  from  a  hammer.  He  wills  to  move  a  palsied  limb:  the  soul  is  un- 
affected by  the  paralysis,  but  the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  his  volition:  the 
dbtinction  ])etween  the  person  willing  and  the  instrument  to  be  wielded 
is  unavoidable. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  death  itself  irresistibly  suggests  the  duality  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  energizing  mind  that  leaves 
the  frame  so  empty  and  meaningless.  Think  of  the  undreaming  sleep 
of  a  corpse  which  dissolution  is  winding  in  its  chemical  embrace.  A 
moment  ago  that  hand  was  uplifted  to  clasp  yours,  intelligent  accents 
were  vocal  on  those  lips,  the  light  of  love  beamed  in  that  eye.  One 
shuddering  sigh, — and  how  cold,  vacant,  forceless,  dead,  lies  the  heap  of 
clay !  It  is  im[X)ssible  to  prevent  the  conviction  that  an  invisible  power 
has  been  lil)eratea ;  that  the  flight  of  an  animating  principle  has  pro- 
duced this  awful  change.  Why  may  not  that  untraceable  something 
which  has  gone  still  exist?  Its  vanishing  from  our  sensible  cognizance 
is  no  proof  of  its  perishing.  Not  a  shadow  of  genuine  evidence  has  ever 
been  afforded  that  the  real  life-powers  of  any  creature  are  destroyed.' 
In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  a  multitude  of  considerations  urge  us  to 
infer  the  contrary.  Surely  there  i»  room  enough  for  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  for,  as  Jacobi  profoundly  observes,  "  life  is  not  a  form  of  body ;  but 
bodv  is  one  form  of  life."  Therefore  the  soul  which  now  exists  in  this 
form,  not  appearing  to  be  destroyed  on  its  departure  hence,  must  be 
supposed  to  live  hereafter  in  some  other  form.* 

A  second  series  of  observations  and  reflections,  gathered  from  partial 
similarities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  combined  to  make  the  analogical 
artptment  for  a  future  life.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations,  a  standard  illustration  of  the  thought  that  the  soul  survives  tho 
decay  of  its  earthy  investiture  has  been  drawn  from  the  metamorphosii 

t  gir  Humphty   DftTj,  Proteos  or  Immortalitjr.     «  Bakew^,  Natural  Erideooe  of  a  rutnre  8tat» 
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of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.*  This  world  is  the  scene  of  our 
grub-state.  The  body  is  but  a  chrysalis  of  soul.  When  the  preliminary 
experience  and  stages  are  finished  and  the  transformation  is  complete, 
the  spirit  emerges  from  its  cast-off  cocoon  and  broken  cell  into  the  more 
ethereal  air  and  sunnier  light  of  a  higher  world's  eternal  day.  The 
emblematic  correspondence  is  striking,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  and 
beautiful.  Nor  is  the  change,  the  gain  in  endowments  and  privileges, 
greater  in  the  supposed  case  of  man  than  it  is  from  the  slow  and  loath- 
some worm  on  the  leaf  to  the  swift  and  glittering  insect  in  the  air. 

Secondly,  in  the  material  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing  is  ever 
absolutely  destroyed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.  Things 
are  changed,  transformations  abound;  but  essences  do  not  cease  to  be. 
Take  a  given  quantity  of  any  kind  of  matter ;  divide  and  subdivide  it  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  solvents.  Still 
it  exista,  as  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  with  unchanged  qualities  as  to 
its  essence,  and  will  exist  when  Xature  has  manipulated  it  in  all  her  labo- 
ratories for  a  billion  ages.  Now,  as  a  solitary  exception  to  this,  are  minds 
absolutely  destroyed?  are  will,  conscience,  thought,  and  love  annihilated? 
Personal  intelligence,  affection,  identity,  are  inseparable  components  of 
the  idea  of  a  soul.  And  what  method  is  there  of  crushing  or  Evaporating 
these  out  of  being?  What  force  is  there  to  compel  them  into  nothing? 
Death  is  not  a  substantive  cause  working  effects.  It  is  itself  merely  an 
eflfect.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence.  That  this  change 
puts  an  end  to  existence  is  an  assertion  against  analogy,  and  wholly 
unsupported. 

Thirdly,  following  the  analogy  of  science  and  the  visible  order  of  being, 
we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ascending  series  of  existences  rising 
in  regular  gradation  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  brutal  to  mental,  from 
earthl>(  composite  to  simply  spiritual,  and  thus  pointing  up  the  rounds 
of  life's  ladder,  through  all  nature,  to  the  angelic  ranks  of  heaven.  Then, 
feeling  his  kinship  and  common  vocation  with  supernal  beings,  man  is 
assured  of  a  loftier  condition  of  existence  reserved  for  him.  There  are 
no  such  immense,  vacantly  yawning  chasms,  as  that  would  be,  between 
our  fleshly  estate  and  the  Godhead.  Nature  takes  no  such  enormous 
jumps.     Her  scaling  advance  is  by  staid  and  normal  steps. 

**  There's  lifeless  nmtter.     Add  the  power  of  shAplng, 
And  you'vo  Uie  cry«tAl :  add  again  the  organa 
Wherewith  to  subdue  sustenance  to  the  form 
And  manner  of  one's  self,  and  you've  the  plant : 
Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth. 
And  you've  all  kinds  of  beasts:  suppose  a  pig. 
To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stuff. 
Then  yon  have  man.    What  shall  wo  add  to  man 
To  bring  him  higher?" 

Freedom  from  the  load  of  clay,  emancipation  of  the  spirit  into  the  full 
range  and  masterdom  of  a  spirit's  powers ! 

*  Butler,  Analogy,  part  i.  ch.  1. 
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Fourthly,  many  strong  similarities  between  our  entrance  into  this 
world  and  our  departure  out  of  it  would  make  us  believe  that  death  is 
but  another  dnd  higher  birth.'  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
an  unborn  infant — deriving  its  sole  nutriment,  its  very  existence,  from 
its  vascular  connection  with  its  mother — could  hardly  imagine  that  its 
separation  from  its  mother  would  introduce  it  to  a  new  and  independent 
life.  He  would  rather  conclude  that  it  would  perish,  like  a  twig  wrenched ' 
from  its  parent  limb.  So  it  may  be  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Further,  as  our  latent  or  dimly-groping  senses  were 
useless  while  we  were  developing  in  embryo,  and  then  implied  this  life, 
so  we  now  have,  in  rudimentary  condition,  certain  powers  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  heart,  which  prophesy  heaven  and  eternity  ;  and  mys- 
terious intimations  ever  and  anon  reach  us  from  a  diviner  sphere, — 

**  Like  hinta  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb." 

The  Persian  poet,  Buzurgi,  says  on  this  theme, — 

"What  Is  the  soul ?    The  seminal  principle  from  the  loins  of  destiny. 
This  world  is  the  womb:  the  body,  it^  enveloping  membrane: 
The  bitterness  of  dissolution,  dame  Furtune's  pangs  of  childbirth. 
What  is  death  ?    To  be  bom  again,  an  angel  of  eternity." 

Fifthly,  many  cultivated  thinkers  have  firmly  believed  that  the  soul 
is  not  so  young  as  is  usually  thought,  but  is  an  old  stager  on  this 
globe,  having  lived  through  many  a  previous  existence,  here  or  else- 
where.'' They  sustain  this  conclusion  by  various  considerations,  either 
drawn  from  premises  presupposing  the  necessary  eternity  of  spirits,  or 
resting  on.  dusky  reminiscences,  "  shadowy  recollections,"  of  visions  and 
events  vanished  long  ago.  Now,  if  the  idea  of  foregone  conscious  lives, 
personal  careers  oft  repeated  with  unlost  being,  bo  admitted, — as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Wordsworth, — all  tlie  con- 
nected analogies  of  the  case  carry  us  to  the  belief  that  immortality  awaits 
us.  "We  shall  live  through  the  next  transition,  as  we  have  lived  through 
the  past  ones. 

Sixthly,  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior  life,  and  entertaining 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  creating  and  overruling  God,  but  that  all 
things  have  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  or  by  chance,  still,  we 
are  not  consistently  obliged  to  expect  annihilation  as  the  fate  of  the 
soul.  Fairly  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  across  the  facts  of 
the  present,  to  the  impending  contingencies  of  the  future,  we  may  say  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  is  not  the  destruction 
of  our  consciousness,  but  issues  in  a  purer  life,  elevates  us  to  a  spiritual 
rank.  It  is  just  to  argue  that  if  mindless  law  or  boundless  fortuity  made 
this  world  and  brought  us  here,  it  may  as  well  make,  or  have  m^e, 
another  world,  and  bear  us  there.     Law  or  chance— excluding  God  from 


*  BreCuchbekler,  Predion  Ober  Tod,  Unsterblichkeit,  und  Aoferstehnng. 

*  Juaes  Parker,  Account  of  the  Divine  GoodDess  concerning  the  Pre^xistence  of  Soahu 
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the  question — may  as  easily  make  us  immortal  as  mortal.  Reasoning  by 
analogy,  we  may  affirm  that,  as  life  has  been  given  us,  so  it  will  be  given 
us  again  and  forever. 

•  Seventhly,  faith  in  immortality  is  fed  by  another  analogy,  not  based  on 
reflection,  but  instinctively  felt.  Every  change  of  material  in  our  organ- 
ism, every  change  of  consciousness,  is  a  kind  of  death.  We  partially  die 
as  often  as  we  leave  behind  forgotten  experiences  and  lost  states  of  being. 
We  die  successively  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood.  The  past 
is  the  dead :  but  our  course  is  still  on,  forever  on.  Having  survived  so 
many  deaths,  we  expect  to  survive  all  others  and  to  be  ourselves  eter- 
nally. 

There  is  a  third  cluster  of  reasonings,  deduced  from  the  distinctive 
nature  of  spirit,  constituting  the  psycliological  argument  for  the  existence  of 
the  soul  independent  of  the  body.  In  the  outset,  obviously,  if  the 
soul  be  an  immaterial  entity,  its  natural  immortality  follows ;  because 
death  and  decay  can  only  be  supposed  to  take  effect  in  dissoluble  com- 
binations. Several  ingenious  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of 
the  soul's  immateriality, — reasons  cogent  enough  to  have  convinced  A 
large  class  of  philosophers.®  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  following 
one.  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover.  Matter  is  dormant.  Power 
is  a  reality  entirely  distinct  from  matter  in  its  nature.  But  man  i« 
essentially  an  active  ix>wer,  a  free  will.  Consequently  there  is  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  since  all  power  is  immaterial.  That  principle  is 
immortal,  because  subsisting  in  a  sphere  of  being  whose  categories  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dissolution.* 

Secondly,  should  we  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  material,  yet  if  it  be 
an  ultimate  monarl,  an  indivisible  atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal  still, 
defying  all  the  forces  of  destruction.  And  that  it  actually  is  an  uncom- 
pounded  unit  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  is  simple,  not  collective. 
Hence  the  power  of  consciousness,  the  central  soul,  is  an  absolute  integer. 
For  a  living  perceptive  whole  cannot  be  made  of  dead  imperceptive  parts. 
If  the  soul  were  composite,  each  component  part  would  be  an  individual,, 
a  distinguishable  consciousness.  Such  not  being  the  fact,  the  conclusion 
results  that  the  soul  is  one,  a  simple  substance.^^  Of  course  it  is  not 
liable  to  death,  but  is  naturally  eternal. 

Thirdly,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  inference  from 
its  ontological  characteristics.  Reason,  contemplating  the  elements  of 
the  soul,  cannot  but  embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its 
essential  independence  of  the  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  in  its  inner- 
most substantive  essence  is  best  defined  as  a  conscious  force.  Our  present 
existence  is  the  organic  correlation  of  that  personal  force  with  the  phy- 

•  Antnie.  DiMertation  mr  rTmrnntfrialltf  et  riminortalit^  de  1' Ame.  Broughton,  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Human  Foul  hh  nn  Tinmaterial  and  Naturally  Immortal  Principle.    Marstaller,  VoD 

der  Unflterblichkoit  der  MriiHcltlichon  S«^le. 

•  Andrew  Baxter,  Inqniry  Into  the  Nature  of  the  SooL 
v>  Herbert,  Lchrbuch  sur  Psychologie,  tact.  IftO. 
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sical  materials  of  the  body,  and  with  other  forces.  The  cessation  of  that 
correlation  at  death  by  no  means  involves,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  disindividualization  of  the  primal  personal  force.  It  is  a  fact  of 
striking  significance,  often  noticed  by  psychologists,  that  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  ourselves  as  dead.  The  negation  of  itself  is  impossible  to 
consciousness.  The  reason  we  have  such  a  dread  of  death  is  that  we 
conceive  ourselves  as  still  alive,  only  in  the  grave,  or  wandering  through 
horrors  and  shut  out  from  wonted  pleasures.  It  belongs  to  material 
growths  to  ripen,  loosen,  decay ;  but  what  is  there  in  sensation,  reflection, 
memory,  volition,  to  crumble  in  pieces  and  rot  away  ?  Why  should  the 
power  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith,  change  into  inanity  and  oblivion? 
What  crucible  shall  burn  up  the  ultimate  of  force?  What  material 
processes  shall  ever  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  spirit?  Earth  and 
plant,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  belong  to  one  sphere,  and  are  subject  to 
the  temporal  fates  that  rule  there;  but  reason,  imagination,  love,  will, 
belong  to  another,  and,  immortally  fortressed  there,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
fretful  sieges  of  decay. 

Fourthly,  the  surviving  superiority  of  the  soul,  inferred  from  its  con- 
trast of  qualities  to  those  of  its  earthy  environment,  is  further  shown  by 
another  fact, — the  mind's  dream-power,  and  the  ideal  realm  it  freely  soars 
or  walks  at  large  in  when  it  pleases."  This  view  has  often  been  enlarged 
upon,  especially  by  Bonnet  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  unhappy  Achilles, 
exhausted  with  weeping  for  his  friend,  lay,  heavily  moaning,  on  the  shore 
of  the  far-sounding  sea,*  in  a  clear  spot  where  the  waves  washed  in  upon 
the  beach,  when  sleep  took  possession  of  him.  The  ghost  of  miserable 
Patroclus  came  to  him  and  said,  ''  Sleepest  thou  and  art  forgetful  of  me, 
O  Achilles?"  And  the  son  of  Peleus  cried,  "Come  nearer:  let  us  em- 
brace each  other,  though  but  for  a  little  while.''  Then  he  stretched  out 
his  friendly  hands,  but  caught  him  not;  for  the  spirit,  shrieking,  vanished 
beneath  the  earth  like  smoke.  Astounded,  Achilles  started  up,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  said,  dolefully,  "Alas  I  there  is  then  indeed  in  the  subter- 
ranean abodes  a  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in  it.''^'  The 
realm  of  dreams  is  a  world  of  mystic  realities,  intangible,  yet  existent, 
and  all-prophetic,  through  which  the  soul  nightly  floats  while  the  gross 
body  slumbers.  It  is  everlasting,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  cor- 
ruption to  take  hold  of.  The  appearances  and  sounds  of  that  soft  inner 
fphere,  veiled  so  remote  from  sense,  are  reflections  and  echoes  from  the 
spirit-world.  Or  are  they  a  direct  vision  and  audience  of  it  ?  The  soul 
really  is  native  resident  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  fel- 
low-dtizen  with  divine  ideas  and  affections.  Through  the  senses  it  has 
knowledge  and  communion  with  the  hard  outer-world  of  matter.  When 
the  senses  fall  away,  it  is  left,  imperishable  denizen  of  its  own  appro* 
prial«  world  of  idealities. 
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Another  assemblage  of  views,  based  on  the  character  of  God,  form  the 
theological  argument  for  the  future  existence  of  man.^'  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  perfections,  the  immortality  of  his  children  is 
an  immediate  deduction  from  the  eternity  of  his  purposes.  For  what- 
ever purpose  God  originally  gave  man  being, — for  the  disinterested  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  glory,  or  whatever  else, — 
will  he  not  for  that  same  purpose  continue  him  in  being  forever  ?  In  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  must  so  conclude.  In  view 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  God,  the  fact  of  conscious  responsible 
creatures  being  created  is  sufficient  warrant  of  their  perpetuity.  Other- 
wise God  would  be  fickle.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  he  would  be  a  mere 
drapery-painter,  nothing  within  the  dress. 

Secondly,  leaving  out  of  sight  this  illustration  of  an  eterned  purpose  in 
eternal  fulfilment,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  works  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Worker,  we  shall  oe  freshly 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Has  God  moulded  the  dead  clay  of  the 
material  universe  into  gleaming  globes  and  ordered  them  to  fly  through 
the  halls  of  space  forever,  and  ha!s  he  created,  out  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tence, mental  personalities  reflecting  his  own  attributes,  and  doomed 
them  to  go  out  in  endless  night  after  basking,  poor  ephemera,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  momentary  life?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  ever  works 
in  vain.  Yet  if  a  single  consciousness  be  extinguished  in  everlasting 
nonentity,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  consciousness  is  concerned  he 
has  wrought  for  nothing.  His  action  was  in  vain,  because  all  is  now,  to 
that  being,  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been.  God  does  nothing 
in  sport  or  unmeaningly :  least  of  all  would  he  create  filial  spirits,  dig- 
nified with  the  solemn  endowments  of  humanity,  without  a  high  and 
serious  end."  To  make  men,  gifted  with  such  a  transcendent  largess  of 
powers,  wholly  mortal,  to  rot  forever  in  the  grave  after  life's  swift  day, 
were  work  far  more  unworthy  of  God  than  the  task  was  to  Michael 
Angelo — set  him  in  mockery  by  Pietro,  the  tyrant  who  succeeded  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  in  the  dukedom  of  Florence, — that  he  should  scoop  up 
the  snow  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  with  his  highest  art  mould  a  statue  from 
it,  to  dissolve  ere  night  in  the  glow  of  the  Italian  sun. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  proportion  powers  to 
results,  to  adapt  instruments  to  ends  with  exact  fitness.  But  if  we  are 
utterly  to  die  with  the  ceasing  breath,  then  there  is  an  amazing  want  of 
symmetry  between  our  endowments  and  our  opportunity;  our  attain- 
ments are  most  superfluously  superior  to  our  destiny.  Can  it  be  that  an 
earth  house  of  bix  feet  is  to  imprison  forever  the  intellect  of  a  La  Place, 
whose  telescopic  eye,  piercing  the  unfenced  fields  of  immensity,  systemar 
tized  more  worlds  than  there  are  grains  of  dust  in  this  globe  ? — the  heart 
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of  a  Borromeo,  whose  seraphic  love  expanded  to  the  limits  of  83nnpa- 
ihetic  being? — the  soul  of  a  Wycliffe,  whose  undaunted  will,  in  faithful 
consecration  to  duty,  faced  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and  never  blenched? — 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  exhausted  worlds  and 
then  invented  new?  There  is  vast  incongruity  between  our  faculties  and 
the  scope  given  them  here.  On  all  it  sees  below  the  soul  reads  "  Inade- 
quate," and  rises  dissatisfied  from  every  feast,  craving,  with  divine  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  a  fetterless  and  immortal  world. 
Were  we  fated  to  perish  at  the  goal  of  threescore,  God  would  have  har- 
monized our  powers  with  our  lot.  He  would  never  have  set  such  mag- 
nificent conceptions  over-against  such  poor  possibilities,  nor  have  kindled 
so  insatiable  an  ambition  for  so  trivial  a  prize  of — dust  to  dust. 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  weightiest  supports  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
that  yielded  by  the  benevolence  of  God.  Annihilation  is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  this.  That  He  whose  love  for  his  creatures  is  infinite  will 
absolutely  destroy  them  after  their  little  span  of  life,  when  they  have 
just  tasted  the  sweets  of  existence  and  begun  to  know  the  noble  delights 
of  spiritual  progress,  and  while  illimitable  heights  of  glory  and  blessed- 
ness are  beckoning  them,  is  incredible.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that 
while  his  children  turn  to  him  with  yearning  faith  and  gratitude,  with  fer- 
vent prayer  and  expectation,  he  will  spurn  them  into  unmitigated  night, 
blotting  out  those  capacities  of  happiness  which  he  gave  them  with  a 
▼irtaal  promise  of  endless  increase.  Will  the  affectionate  God  permit 
humanity,  ensconced  in  the  field  of  being,  like  a  nest  of  ground- 
sparrows,  to  be  trodden  iif  by  the  hoof  of  annihilation?  Love  watches 
to  preserve  life.  It  were  Moloch,  not  the  universal  Father,  that  could 
crush  into  death  these  multitudes  of  loving  souls  supplicating  him  for  life, 
dash  into  silent  fragments  these  miraculous  personal  harps  of  a  thousand 
strings,  each  capable  of  vibrating  a  celestial  melody  of  praise  and  bliss. 

Fifthly,  the  apparent  claims  of  justice  afford  presumptive  proof,  hard 
to  be  resisted,  of  a  future  state  wherein  there  are  compensations  for  the 
unmerited  ills,  a  complement  for  the  fragmentary  experiences,  and  rectifi- 
cation for  the  wrongs,  of  the  present  life.**  God  is  just;  but  he  works 
without  impulse  or  caprice,  by  laws  whose  progressive  evolution  requires 
time  to  show  their  perfect  results.  Through  the  brief  space  of  this  exist- 
ence, where  the  encountering  of  millions  of  free  intelligences  within  the 
fixed  conditions  of  nature  causes  a  seeming  medley  of  good  and  evil,  of 
discord  and  harmony,  wickedness  often  triumphs,  villany  often  out- 
reaches  and  tramples  ingenuous  nobility  and  helpless  innocence.  Some 
saintly  spirits,  victuns  of  disease  and  penury,  drag  out  their  years  in 
agony,  neglect,  and  tears.  Some  bold  minions  of  selfishness,  with  seared 
consciences  and  nerves  of  iron,  pluck  the  coveted  fruits  of  pleasure, 
wear  the  diadems  of  society,  and  sweep  through  the  world  in  pomp. 


>  M.  Juki  Simon,  Ia  ReUgkm  Natorelle,  Ut.  iii. :  LImmortolitA. 
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The  virtuous  suffer  undeservedly  from  the  guilty.  The  idle  thrive  on 
the  industrious.  All  these  things  sometimes  happen.  In  spite  of  the 
compensating  tendencies  which  ride  on  all  spiritual  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
mysterious  Nemesis  which  is  throned  in  every  bosom  and  saturates  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  influence,  the  world  is  full  of  wrongs,  sufferings, 
and  unfinished  justice.**  There  must  be  another  world,  where  the  remu- 
nerating processes  interiorly  begun  here  shall  be  openly  consummated. 
Can  it  be  that  Christ  and  Herod,  Paul  and  Nero,  Timour  and  F^nelon, 
drop  through  the  blind  trap  of  death  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
of  unwaking  sleep?     Not  if  there  be  a  God ! 

There  is  a  final  assemblage  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  likelihood  of 
another  life,  which,  arranged  together,  may  be  styled  the  moral  argumenl 
in  behalf  of  that  belief."  These  considerations  are  drawn  from  the 
seeming  fitness  of  things,  claims  of  parts  beseeching  completion,  vatici- 
nations of  experience.  They  form  a  cumulative  array  of  probabilities 
whose  guiding  forefingers  all  indicate  one  truth,  whose  consonant  voices 
swell  into  a  powerful  strain  of  promise.  First,  consider  the  shrinking 
from  annihilation  naturally  felt  in  ever}'  breast.  If  man  bo  not  destined 
for  perennial  life,  why  is  this  dread  of  non-existence  woven  into  the 
sours  inmost  fibres?  Attractions  are  co-ordinate  with  destinies,  and 
every  normal  desire  foretells  its  own  fulfilment.  Man  fades  unwillingly 
from  his  natal  haunts,  still  longing  for  a  life  of  eternal  remembrance 
and  love,  and  confiding  in  it.  All  over  the  world  grows  this  pathetic 
race  of  forget-me-nots.  Shall  not  Heaven  pluck  and  wear  them  on  her 
bosom? 

Secondly,  an  emphatic  presumption  in  favor  of  a  second  life  arises 
from  the  premature  mortality  prevalent  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
human  family.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  race  perish  before  reaching  the 
age  of  ten  years.  In  that  period  they  cannot  have  fulfilled  the 
total  purposes  of  their  creation.  It  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the 
whole.  The  destinies  here  seen  segmentary  will  appear  full  circle  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  argument  is  hardly  met  by  asserting  that  this  un- 
timely mortality  is  the  punishment  for  non-observance  of  law ;  for,  deny- 
ing any  further  life,  would  a  scheme  of  existence  have  been  admitted 
establishing  so  awful  a  proportion  of  violations  and  penalties  ?  If  there 
be  no  balancing  sphere  beyond,  then  all  should  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ripe  and  rounded  life.  But  there  is  the  most  perplexing 
inequality.  At  one  fell  swoop,  infant,  sage,  hero,  reveller,  martyr,  are 
snatc&ed  into  the  invisible  state.  There  is,  as  a  noble  thinker  has  said, 
an  apparent  ''caprice  in  the  dispensation  of  death  strongly  indicative 
of  a  hidden  sequel.^'  Immortality  unravels  the  otherwise  inscrutable 
mystery. 


M  Dr.  Ghalmen,  Bridgewater  TreatiM,  chap.  10. 

i^Cromble,  Natural  Theology,  Eaaaj  lY.:  Hie  Argunenti  fbr  Imxnortality.    Bretschneider,  Dto 
B«ligiflee  GlaabeoBlehre,  teet  20^-2L 
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Thirdly,  the  function  of  conscience  furnishes  another  attestation  to 
the  continued  existence  of  man.  This  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  breast, 
arrayed  in  splendors  and  terrors,  which  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole 
circumference  of  our  being  with  its  thunders  and  lightnmgs,  gives  the 
good  man,  amidst  oppressions  and  woes,  a  serene  confidence  in  a  future 
justifying  reward,  and  transfixes  the  bad  man,  through  all  his  retinue  of 
guards  and  panoplied  defences,  with  icy  pangs  of  fear  and  with  a  horrid 
looking  for  judgment  to  come.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  moral  freedom, 
the  imperilling  dignities  of  probation,  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
and  hazards  of  man's  felt  power  and  position,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  is  merely  to  cross  this  petty  stage  of  earth  and 
then  wholly  expire.  Such  momentous  endowments  and  exposures  imply 
a  corresponding  arena  and  career.  After  the  trial  comes  the  sentence; 
and  that  would  be  as  if  a  palace  were  built,  a  prince  born,  trained, 
crowned,  solely  that  he  might  occupy  the  throne  five  minutes !  The 
consecrating,  royalizing  idea  of  duty  cannot  bo  less  than  the  core  of 
eternal  life.  Conscience  is  the  sensitive  corridor  along  which  the  mutual 
whispers  of  a  divine  communion  pass  and  repass.  A  moral  law  and  a 
firee  will  are  the  root  by  which  we  grow  out  of  God,  and  the  stem  by 
which  we  are  grafted  into  him. 

Fourthly,  all  probable  surmisings  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  or  any  other 
moral  doctrine,  are  based  on  that  primal  postulate  which,  by  virtue  of 
our  rational  and  ethical  constitution,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  ac- 
cept as  a  commencing  axiom, — namely,  that  the  scheme  of  creation  is  as 
a  whole  the  best  possible  one,  impelled  and  controlled  by  wisdom  and 
benignity.  Whatever,  then,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  of  nature 
cannot  be  erroneous  nor  malignant,  a  mistake  nor  a  curse.  Essentially 
and  in  the  finality,  every  fundamental  portion  and  element  of  it  must  be 
good  and  p>erfect.  So  far  as  science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated, 
they  confirm  by  facts  this  d  priori  principle,  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
pure  and  uncompensated  evil  in  the  universe.  Now,  death  is  a  regular 
ingredient  in  the  mingled  world,  an  ordered  step  in  the  plan  of  life.  If 
death  be  absolute,  is  it  not  an  evil?  What  can  the  everlasting  de- 
privation of  all  good  be  called  but  an  immense  evil  to  its  subject?  Such 
a  doom  would  be  without  possible  solace,  standing  alone  in  steep  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  parallel  moral  universe.  Then  might  man  utter 
the  most  moving  and  melancholy  paradox  ever  expressed  in  human 
speech: — 

<*  What  good  came  to  my  mind  I  did  deplore, 
BecaoM  it  perish  ranst,  and  not  live  evermore.** 

Fifthly,  the  soul,  if  not  outwardly  arrested  by  some  hostile  agent, 
■eems  capable  of  endless  progress  without  ever  exhausting  either  its  own 
capacity  or  the  perfections  of  infinitude.^^    There  are  before  it  unlimited 


u  AddiaoD,  Spectator,  Noe.  3  and  210. 
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truth,  beauty,  power,  nobleness,  to  be  contemplated,  mastered,  acquired. 
With  indefatigable  alacrity,  insatiable  faculty  and  desire,  it  responds  to 
the  infinite  call.  The  obvious  inference  \^  that  its  destiny  is  unending 
advancement.  Annihilation  would  be  a  sequel  absurdly  incongruous  with 
the  facts.  True,  the  body  decays,  and  all  manifested  energy  fails;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanism,  not  of  the  spirit.  Were  we  to  live  many 
thousands  of  years,  as  Martineau  suggests,  no  one  supposes  new  souls,  but 
only  new  organizations,  would  be  needed.  And  what  period  can  we 
imagine  to  terminate  the  unimpeded  spirit's  abilities  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
to  expand  ?  Kant's  famous  demonstration  of  man's  eternal  life  on  the 
grounds  of  practical  reason  is  similar.  The  related  ideas  of  absolute 
virtue  and  a  moral  being  necessarily  imply  the  infinite  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  That  progress  is  impossible  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  being.  Therefore  the  soul 
is  immortal.*' 

Sixthly,  our  whole  life  here  is  a  steady  series  of  growing  preparations 
for  a  continued  and  ascending  life  hereafter.  All  the  spiritual  powers 
we  develop  are  so  much  athletic  training,  all  the  ideal  treasures  we 
accumulate  are  so  many  preliminary  attainments,  for  a  future  life.  They 
have  this  appearance  and  superscription.  Man  alone  foreknows  his  own 
death  and  expects  a  succeeding  existence ;  and  that  foresight  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him.  There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,  constitutional  convictions 
prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  prevising  instincts  in  birds  leading  them 
to  take  preparatory  flights  before  their  actual  migration.  Eternity  is  the 
stuff  of  which  our  love,  Hying  forward,  builds  its  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
the  universe.  If  we  saw  wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  intended  some  time  to  fly.  It 
is  so  with  man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary  sacrifices,  supernal 
prayers,  holy  toils  of  disinterestedness,  he  fledges  his  soul's  pinions,  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  at  last  migrates  to  the  attracting  clime. 

"  Ilcm  alts  be,  shaping  wings  to  fljr : 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery ; 
He  names  the  name  eternity.** 

Seventhly,  in  the  degree  these  preparations  are  made  in  obedience  to 
obscure  instincts  and  the  developing  laws  of  experience,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  significant  premonitions,  lucid  signals  of  the  future  state  looked 
to,  assuring  witnesses  of  its  reality.  The  more  one  lives  for  immortality, 
the  more  immortal  things  he  assimilates  into  his  spiritual  substance,  the 
more  confirming  tokens  of  a  deathless  inheritance  his  faith  finds.  He 
becomes  conscious  of  his  own  eternity.*  When  hallowed  imagination 
weighs  anchor  and  spreads  sail  to  coast  the  dim  shores  of  the  other  world, 
it  hears  cheerful  voices  of  welcome  from  the  headlands  and  discerns 
beacons  burning  in  the  port.     When  in  earnest  communion  with  our 

I*  Jacob,  Bewels  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  8eele  ans  dem  Begrlffe  der  Pflicht. 
*>  Theodore  Parker,  Sermon  of  Immortal  Lift. 
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inmost  selves,  solemn  meditations  of  God,  mysterious  influences  shed 
from  unseen  spheres,  fall  on  our  souls,  and  many  a  **  strange  thought, 
transcending  our  wonted  then^es,  into  glory  peeps."  A  vague,  constrain- 
ing sense  of  invisible  beings,  by  whom  we  are  engirt,  fills  us.  We  blindly 
feel  that  our  rank  and  destination  are  with  them.  Lift  but  one  thin 
veil,  we  think,  and  the  occult  Universe  of  Spirit  would  break  to  vision 
with  cloudy  crowds  of  angels.  Thousand  "  hints  chance-dropped  from 
nature's  sphere,"  pregnant  with  friendly  tidings,  reassure  us.  "  Strange," 
said  a  gifted  metaphysician  once,  **  that  the  barrel-organ,  man,  should 
terminate  every  tune  with  the  strain  of  immortality  1"  Not  strange,  but 
divinely  natural.  It  is  the  tentative  prelude  to  the  thrilling  music  of  our 
eternal  bliss  written  in  the  score  of  destiny.  When  at  night  we  gaze  far 
out  into  Immensity,  along  the  shining  vistas  of  God's  abode,  and  are 
almost  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  prospects  that  sweep  uf)on  our 
vision,  do  not  some  pre-monitions  of  our  own  unfathomed  greatness  also 
stir  within  us?  Yes:  "the  sense  of  Existence,  the  ideas  of  Right  and 
Ihity,  awful  intuitions  of  God  and  immortality, — these,  the  grand  facts 
and  substance  of  the  spirit,  are  independent  and  indestructible.  The 
bases  of  the  Moral  Law,  they  shall  stand  in  every  tittle,  although  the 
stars  should  pass  away.  For  their  relations  and  root  are  in  that  which 
upholds  the  stars,  even  with  worlds  unseen  from  the  finite,  whose  majestic 
and  everlasting  arrangements  shall  burst  upon  us — as  the  heavens  do 
through  the  night — when  the  light  of  this  garish  life  gives  place  to  the 
solemn  splendors  of  eternity." 

£ighthly,  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  death  has  virtually  prevailed 
everywhere  and  always.  And  the  argument  from  universal  consent,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  foremost  testimonies, 
if  not  indeed  the  most  convincing  testimony,  to  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. Unless  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  artificial  or  sinful,  it  must 
seem  conclusive.  Its  innocence  is  self-evident,  and  its  naturalness  is* 
evidenced  by  its  universality.  The  rudest  and  the  most  polished,  the 
simplest  and  the  most  learned,  unite  in  the  expectation,  and  cling  to  it 
through  every  thing.  It  is  like  the  ruling  presentiment  implanted  in 
those  insects  that  are  to  undergo  metamorphosis.  This  believing  instinct, 
•o  deeply  seated  in  our  consciousness,  natural,  innocent,  universal,  whence. 
came  it,  and  why  was  it  given?  There  is  but  one  fair  answer.  God  and 
nature  deceive  not. 

Ninthly,  the  conscious,  practical  faith  of  civilized  nations,  to-day,  in 
a  future  life,  unquestionably,  in  a  msgority  of  individuals,  rests  directly 
on  the  basis  of  authority,  trust  in  a  foreign  announcement.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  authority.  The  authority  of  revelation  is  most  promi- 
nent and  extensive.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  from  heaven.  It  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  miraculous  resurrection.  It  is  written  in  an 
infallible  book,  and  sealed  with  authenticating  credentials  of  super- 
natural purport.  It  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  trust. 
Secondly,  with  some,  the  authority  of  great  minds,  renowned  for  scientific 
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knowledge  and  speculative  acumen,  goes  far.  Thousands  of  such  men, 
ranking  among  the  highest  names  of  history,  have  positively  affirmed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  reliable  truth.  For  instance,  (xoethe  says, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wieland,  "The  destruction  of  such  high 
powers  is  something  which  can  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  even 
come  into  question.''  Such  a  dogmatic  expression  of  conviction  resting 
on  bare  philosophical  grounds,  from  a  mind  so  equipped,  so  acute,  and  so 
free,  has  great  weight,  and  must  influence  a  modest  student  who  hesitates 
in  confessed  incompetence.**  The  argument  is  justly  powerful  when  but 
humanly  considered,  and  when  divinely  derived,  of  course,  it  absolutely 
forecloses  all  doubts. 

Tenthly,  there  is  another  life,  because  a  belief  in  it  is  necessary  to 
order  this  world,  necessary  as  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  man  now. 
A  good  old  author  writes,  "the  very  nen-es  and  sinews  of  religion  is 
hope  of  immortality."  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  retributive  life 
hereafter  is  the  moral  cement  of  the  social  fabric.  Take  away  this  truth, 
and  one  great  motive  of  patriots,  martyrs,  thinkers,  saints,  is  gone. 
Take  it  away,  and  to  all  low-minded  men  selfishness  becomes  the  law, 
earthly  enjoyment  the  only  good,  suffering  and  death  the  only  evil. 
Life  then  is  to  be  supremely  coveted  and  never  put  in  risk  for  any 
stake.  Self-indulgence  is  to  be  secured  at  any  hazard,  little  matter  by 
what  means.  Abandon  all  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  "from  that 
instant  there  is  nothing  serious  in  mortality."  In  order  that  the  world 
should  be  governable,  ethical,  happy,  virtuous,  magnanimous,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  believe  in  an  untruth? 

"So,  thon  hast  immortality  in  mind? 

IlMt  fnt>undfl  that  vrill  not  let  thee  doubt  it? 
The  Btrongest  ground  herein  I  find  : — 
That  wo  could  never  do  without  it  !** 

Finally,  the  climax  of  these  argumentations  is  capped  by  that  grand 
closing  consideration  which  wo  may  entitle  the  force  of  congruity,  the 
convincing  results  of  a  confluence  of  harmonious  reasons.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  immortality  accords  with  the  cardinal  facts  of  observation, 
meets  all  points  of  the  case,  and  satisfactorily  answers  every  requirement. 
It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, — as  the  fact  of  Neptune  explained  the 
perturbations  of  the  adjacent  planets.  Nothing  ever  gravitates  towards 
nothing ;  and  it  must  be  an  unseen  orb  that  so  draws  our  yearning  souls. 
If  it  be  not  so,  then  what  terrible  contradictions  stagger  us,  and  what  a 
chilling  doom  awaits  us!  Oh,  what  mocking  irony  then  runs  through 
the  loftiest  promises  and  hopes  of  the  world  I  Just  as  the  wise  and  good 
have  learned  to  live,  they  disappear  amidst  the  unfeeling  waves  of 
oblivion,  like  snow-flakes  in  the  ocean.  "  The  super-earthly  desires  of 
man  are  then  created  in  him  only,  like  swallowed  diamonds,  to  cut 
slowly  through  his  material  shell"  and  destroy  him. 
— 

n  Lewis,  Inflamce  of  Authoritjr  in  Matters  of  Oplnkm. 
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The  denial  of  a  future  life  introduces  discord,  grief,  and  despair  in 
every  direction,  and,  by  making  each  step  of  advanced  culture  the 
ascent  to  a  wider  survey  of  tantalizing  glory  and  experienced  sorrow,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  for  a  greater  fall  and  a  sadder  loss,  turns  faithful 
affection  and  heroic  thought  into  *'  blind  furies  slinging  flame."  Unless 
immortality  be  true,  man  appears  a  dark  riddle,  not  made  for  that 
of  which  he  is  made  capable  and  desirous :  every  thing  is  begun,  nothing 
ended ;  the  €eu;ts  of  the  present  scene  are  unintelligible ;  the  plainest 
analogies  are  violated ;  the  delicately-rising  scale  of  existence  is  broken 
off  abrupt;  our  best  reasonings  concerning  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  also  concerning  the  implications  of  our  own  being  and  experience, 
are  futile;  and  the  soul's  proud  faculties  tell  glorious  lies  as  thick  as 
stars.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking. 

However  formidable  a  front  may  be  presented  by  the  spectral  array  of 
doubts  and  difficulties,  seeming  impediments  to  faith  in  immortality,  the 
fifuthful  servant  of  God,  equipped  with  philosophical  culture  and  a 
■aintly  life,  will  fearlessly  advance  upon  them,  scatter  them  right  and 
left,  and  win  victorious  access  to  the  prize.  So  the  mariner  sometimes, 
off  Sicilian  shores,  sees  a  wondrous  island  ahead,  apparently  stopping  his 
way  with  its  cypress  and  cedar  groves,  glittering  towers,  vine-wreathed 
balconies,  and  marble  stairs  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  He  sails  straight 
forward,  and,  severing  the  pillared  porticos  and  green  gardens  of  Fata 
Margana,  glides  far  on  over  a  glassy  sea  smiling  in  the  undeceptive  sun. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THB0RIE8  OF  THE   SOUL's   DESTINATION. 

BiroRX  examining,  in  their  multifarious  detail,  the  special  thoughts 
and  fancies  respecting  a  future  life  prevalent  in  different  nations  and 
times,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  those  general 
theories  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  under  which  all  the  individual 
varieties  of  opinion  may  be  classified.  Vast  and  incongruous  as  is  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  brought  forth  by  the  history  of  this  province 
of  the  world's  belief,  the  whole  may  be  systemati^d,  discriminated, 
and  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive  heads.  Such  an  architectural 
grouping  or  outlining  of  the  chief  schemes  of  thought  on  this  subject 
will  yield  several  advantages. 

Showing  how  the  different  views  arose  from  natural  speculations  on 
the  correlated  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and  facts  of  human 
experience,  it  affords  an  indispensable  help  towards  a  philosophical 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  popular  faith  as  to  the  destiny  of  man 
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after  death,  in  all  the  immense  diversity  of  its  contents.  An  orderly 
arrangement  and  exposition  of  these  cardinal  theories  also  form  an 
epitome  holding  a  bewildering  multitude  of  particulars  in  its  lucid 
and  separating  grasp,  changing  the  fruits  of  learned  investigation  from 
a  cumbersome  burden  on  the  memory  to  a  small  number  of  connected 
formularies  in  the  reason.  These  theories  serve  as  a  row  of  mirrors 
hung  in  a  line  of  historic;  perspective,  reflecting  every  relevant  shape 
and  hue  of  meditation  and  faith  humanity  has  known,  from  the  ideal 
visions  of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  instinctive  superstitions  of  the  Fejee 
savage.  When  we  have  adequately  defined  these  theories,^-of  which 
there  are  severiy — traced  their  origin,  comprehended  their  significance 
and  bearings,  and  dissected  their  supporting  pretensions,  then  the  whole 
field  of  our  theme  lies  in  light  before  us;  and,  however  grotesque  or 
mysterious,  simple  or  subtle,  may  be  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  death  revealed  in  our  subsequent  researches, 
wo  shall  know  at  once  where  to  refer  them  and  how  to  explain  them. 
The  precise  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the 
comprehensive  theories  devised  to  solve  the  problem,  What  becomes  of 
man  when  he  dies  ? 

But  a  little  while  man  flourishes  here  in  the  bosom  of  visible  nature. 
Soon  ho  disappears  from  our  scrutiny,  missed  in  all  the  places  that  knew 
him.  Whither  has  he  gone?  What  fate  has  befallen  him?  It  is  an 
awful  question.  In  comparison  with  its  concentrated  interest,  all  other 
affairs  are  childish  and  momentary.  Whenever  that  solemn  question  is 
asked,  earth,  time,  and  the  heart,  natural  transformatioois,  stars,  fancy, 
and  the  brooding  intellect,  are  full  of  vague  oracles.  Let  us  see  what 
intelligible  answers  can  be  constructed  from  their  responses. 

The  first  theory  which  we  shall  consider  propounds  itself  in  one 
terrible  word,  annihilation.  Logically  this  is  the  earliest,  historically  the 
latest,  view.  The  healthy  consc^ou^nes8,  the  eager  fancy,  the  controlling 
sentiment,  the  crude  thought, — ^all  the  uncurbed  instinctive  conclusions 
of  primitive  human  nature, — point  forcibly  to  a  continued  existence  for 
the  soul,  in  some  way,  when  the  body  shall  have  perished.  And  so 
history  shows  us  in  all  the  savage  nations  a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life.' 
But  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who  has  by  dint  of  speculation  freed 
himself  from  the  constraining  tendencies  of  desire,  faith,  imagination, 
and  authority,  the  thought  that  man  totally  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  his  visible  organism  must  occur  as  the  first  and  simplest  settlement 
of  the  question.*  The  totality  of  manifested  life  has  absolutely  disap- 
peared :  why  not  conclude  that  the  totality  of  real  life  has  actually  lost 
its  existence  and  is  no  more?  That  is  the  natural  inference,  unless  by 
some  means  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Accordingly,  among  all  civilized 
people,  every  age  has  had  its  skeptics,  metaphysical  disputants  who  have 
mournfully  or  scoffingly  denied  the  separate  survival  of  the  soul.    This 

1  LaUnde,  Dictionnaire  des  Athfet  Andens  et  Modemes. 
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is  a  necessity  in  the  inevitable  sequences  of  observation  and  theory; 
because,  when  the  skeptic,  suppressing  or  escaping  his  biassed  wishes, 
the  trammels  of  traditional  opinion,  and  the  spontaneous  convittions 
prophetic  of  his  own  uninterrupted  being,  first  looks  over  the  wide  sceil^ 
of  human  life  and  death,  and  reflectingly  asks.  What  is  the  sequel  of 
this  strange,  eventful  history  ?  obviously  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
immediate  phenomena  is  that  of  entire  dissolution  and  blank  oblivion. 
This  result  is  avoided  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  deeper  philosophical  con- 
siderations and  of  inspiring  moral  truths.  But  some  will  not  call  in  that 
aid;  and  the  whole  superficial  appearance  of  the  case — ^regarding  that 
alone,  as  they  then  will — is  fatal  to  our  imperial  hopes.  The  primordial 
clay  claims  its  own  from  the  disanimated  frame; and  the  vanished  life, 
like  the  flame  of  an  outbumt  taper,  has  ceased  to  be.  Men  are  like 
^bubbles  or  foam-flakes  on  the  world's  streaming  surface :  glittering  in 
a  momentary  ray,  they  break  and  are  gone,  and  only  the  dark  flood  re- 
mains still  flowing  forward.  They  are  like  tones  of  music,  commencing 
and  ending  with  the  unpmposed  breath  that  makes  them.  Nature  is 
a  vast  congeries  of  mechanical  substances  pervaded  by  mindless  forces 
of  vitality.  Consciousness  is  a  production  which  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  elaboration  of  unconscious  materials ;  and  after  a  time  it 
deceases,  its  conditions  crumbling  into  their  inorganic  grounds  again. 
From  the  abyss  of  silence  and  dust  intelligent  creatures  break  forth,  shine, 
and  sink  back,  like  meteor-flashes  in  a  cloud.  The  generations  of  sen- 
tient being,  like  the  annual  growths  of  vegetation,  by  6p>ontaneity  of 
dynamic  development,  spring  from  dead  matter,  flourish  through  their 
destined  cycle,  and  relapse  into  dead  matter.  The  bosom  of  nature  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  wondrous  womb  and  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  man.  Fate,  like  an  iron  skeleton  seated  at  the  summit  of  the  world 
on  a  throne  of  fresh-growing  grass  and  mouldering  skulls,  presides  over 
all,  and  annihilation  is  the  universal  doom  of  individual  life.  Such  is 
the  atheistic  naturalist's  creed.  However  indefensible  or  shocking  it  is, 
it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  annals  of  speculation ;  and  any  synopsis  of 
the  possible  conclusions  in  which  the  inquiry  into  man's  destiny  may 
rest  that  should  omit  this,  would  be  grossly  imperfecta 

This  scheme  of  disbelief  is  met  by  insuperable  objections.  It  excludes 
some  essential  elements  of  the  case,  confines  itself  to  a  wholly  empirical 
view ;  and  consequently  the  relentless  solution  it  announces  applies  only 
to  a  mutilated  problem.  To  assert  the  cessation  of  the  soul  because  its 
physical  manifestations  through  the  body  have  ceased,  is  certainly  to 
affirm  without  just  warrant.  It  would  appear  impossible  for  volition  and 
intelligence  to  originate  save  from  a  free  parent  mind.  Numerous  cogent 
evidences  of  design  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  whose  will 
all  things  are  ordered  according  to  a  plan.  Many  powerful  impressions 
and  arguments,  instinctive,  critical,  or  moral,  combine  to  teach  that  in 
the  wreck  of  matter  the  spirit  emerges,  deathless,  from  the  closing 
waves  of  decay.    The  confirmation  of  that  truth  becomes  irresistible  when 
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we  see  how  reason  and  conscience,  with  delighted  avidity,  seize  upon  its 
adaptedness  alike  to  the  brightest  features  and  the  darkest  defects  of 
the  present  life,  whose  imperfect  symmetries  and  segments  are  harmo- 
niously filled  out  by  the  adjusting  complement  of  a  future  state.' 

The  next  representation  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  disposes  of  it  by  re- 
absorption  into  the  essence  from  which  it  emanate<l.  There  is  an  eternal 
fountain  of  unmade  life,  from  wliich  all  individual,  transient  lives  flow, 
and  into  which  they  return.  This  conception  arose  in  the  outset  from 
a  superficial  analogy  which  must  have  obtruded  itself  upon  primitive 
notice  and  speculation ;  for  man  is  led  to  his  first  metaphysical  inquiries 
by  a  feeling  contemplation  of  outward  phenomena.  Now,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  when  individual  forms  perish,  each  sensible  component  re- 
lapses into  its  original  element  and  becomes  an  undistinguishable  portion 
of  it.  Our  exhaled  breath  goes  into  the  general  air  and  is  united  with 
it:  the  dust  of  our  decaying  frames  becomes  part  of  the  ground  and 
vegetation.  So,  it  is  strongly  suggested,  the  lives  of  things,  the  souls 
of  men,  when  they  disappear  from  us,  are  remerged  in  the  native  spirit 
whence  they  came.  The  essential  longing  of  every  part  for  union  with 
its  whole  is  revealed  and  vocal  throughout  all  nature.  Water  is  sullen  in 
stillness,  murmurs  in  motion,  and  never  ceases  its  gloom  or  its  com- 
plaining until  it  sleeps  in  the  sea.  Like  spray  on  the  rock,  the  stranding 
generations  strike  the  sepulchre  and  are  dissipated  into  universal  vapor. 
As  lightnings  slink  back  into  the  charged  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
as  eager  waves,  spent,  subside  in  the  deep,  as  furious  gusts  die  away  in 
ihe  great  atmosphere,  so  the  gleaming  ranks  of  genius,  the  struggling 
masses  of  toil,  the  pompous  hosts  of  war,  fade  and  dissolve  away  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  all-engulfing  Soul.  This  simplest,  earliest  philo- 
sophy of  mankind  has  had  most  extensive  and  permanent  prevalence.' 
For  immemorial  centuries  it  has  possessed  the  mind  of  the  countless 
millions  of  India.  Baur  thinks  the  Egyptian  identification  of  each 
deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  the  burial  of  him  under  that  name,  were 
meant  to  denote  the  reception  of  the  individual  human  life  into  the 
universal  nature-life.  The  doctrine  has  been  implicitly  held  wherever 
pantheism  has  found  a  votary,  from  Anaximander,  to  whom  finite  crea- 
tures were  ''disintegrations  or  decompositions  from  the  Infinite,"  to 
Alexander  Pope,  aflSrming  that 

"  AH  aro  but  p&rtA  of  one  stapendoos  whole, 
'Whoeo  body  nature  is,  and  Qod  the  aoul." 

The  first  reosoners,  who  gave  sucli  an  ineradicable  direction  and  tinge 
to  the  thinking  of  aftor-ages,  were  furthermore  driven  to  the  supposition 
of  a  final  absorption,  from  the  impossibility,  in  that  initiatory  stage  of 
thought,  of  grasping  any  other  theory  which  would  apparently  meet  the 
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oaae  so  weU  or  be  more  satisfactory.  They,  of  course,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  idea  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  whose  nature  is  revealed  in  the 
constitutive  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  and  who  carries  on  his 
works  from  eternity  to  eternity  without  monotonous  repetition  or  weari- 
some stagnancy,  but  with  perpetual  variety  in  never-ceasing  motion. 
Whatever  commences  must  also  terminate,  they  said, — forgetting  that 
number  begins  with  one  but  has  no  end.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the 
universe  of  being  as  an  eternal  line,  making  immortality  desirable  for  its 
endless  novelty,  but  imaged  it  to  themselves  as  a  circle,  making  an  ever- 
Lksting  individual  consciousness  dreadful  for  its  intolerable  sameness, — 
an  immense  round  of  existence,  phenomena,  and  experience,  going  forth 
and  returning  into  itself,  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever.  To  escape  so 
repulsive  a  contemplation,  they  made  death  break  the  fencing  integu- 
ment of  consciousness  and  empty  all  weary  personalities  into  the  abso- 
lute abyss  of  being. 

Again:  the  extreme  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  truth  of  a  Creator 
literally  infinite,  and  of  a  limitless  creation,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  another  way.  Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  the  naive  thinkers 
of  antiquity,  that  if  hosts  of  new  beings  were  continually  coming  into 
life  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  state,  the 
fountain  from  which  they  proceeded  would  some  time  be  exhausted,  or 
the  universe  grow  plethoric  with  population.  There  would  be  no  more 
substance  below  or  no  more  room  above.  The  easiest  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  problem  would  be  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  spirits  come 
out  of  a  great  World-Spirit,  and,  having  run  their  mortal  careers,  are 
absorbed  into  it  again.  Many— especially  the  deepest  Oriental  dreamers — 
have  also  been  brought  to  solace  themselves  with  this  conclusion  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  based  on  the  exposures,  and  assumed  inevitable 
sufferings,  of  all  finite  being.  They  argue  that  every  existence  below 
the  absolute  God,  because  it  is  set^  around  with  limitations,  is  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  all  sorts  of  miseries.  Its  pleasures  are  only  "  honey-drops 
scarce  tasted  in  a  sea  of  gall.^'  This  conviction,  with  its  accompanying 
sentiment,  runs  through  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  is  the  root  and 
heart  of  their  theology,  the  dogma  that  makes  the  crudest  penances 
pleasant  if  a  renewed  existence  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  sentiment  is 
not  alien  to  human  longing  and  surmise,  as  witnesses  the  night-thought 
of  the  English  poet  who,  world-sated,  and  sadly  yearning,  cries  through 
the  starry  gloom  to  God, — 

"When  shall  my  soul  her  incarnation  quit. 
And,  readopted  to  thy  blest  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apoUieosis  in  thee  7" 

Having  stated  and  traced  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  it  remains  to  in- 
▼estigate  the  justice  of  its  grounds.  The  doctrine  starts  from  a  premise 
partly  true  and  ends  in  a  conclusion  partly  false.  We  emanate  from 
the  creative  power  of  God,  and  are  sustained  by  the  in-flowing  presence 
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of  his  life,  but  are  not  discerptions  from  his  own  being,  any  more  than 
beams  of  light  are  distinct  substances  shot  out  and  shorn  off  from  the 
sun  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  and  assimilated  into  the  parent  orb.  We 
are  destined  to  a  harmonious  life  in  his  unifying  love,  but  not  to  be  fused 
and  lost  as  insentient  parts  of  his  total  consciousness.  We  are  products 
of  God's  will,  not  component  atoms  of  his  soul.  Souls  are  to  be  in  Grod 
as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  not  as  lumps  of  salt  are  in  a  solvent.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  various  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  supported  by  the  philosophical  distinction  be- 
tween emanation  and  creation.  The  conception  of  creation  gives  us  a 
personal  God  who  wills  to  certain  ends ;  that  of  emanation  reduces  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  ghastly  array  of  laws,  revolving  abysses,  galvanic 
forces,  nebular  star-dust,  dead  ideas,  and  vital  fluids.  According  to  the 
latter  supposition,  finite  existences  flow  from  the  Infinite  as  conse- 
quences from  a  principle,  or  streams  from  a  fountain ;  according  to  the 
former,  they  proceed  as  effects  from  a  cause,  or  thoughts  from  a  mind. 
That  is  pantheistic,  fatal,  and  involves  absorption  by  a  logical  necessity ; 
this  is  creative,  firee,  and  does  not  presuppose  any  circling  return. 
Material  things  are  thoughts  which  God  transiently  contemplates  and 
dismisses;  spiritual  creatures  are  thoughts  which  he  permanently  ex- 
presses in  \:oncrete  immortality.  The  soul  is  a  thought ;  the  body  is  the 
word  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Secondly,  the  analogy  which  first  leads  to  belief  in  absorption  is  falsely 
interpreted.  Taken  on  its  own  ground,  rightly  appreciated,  it  legitimates 
a  different  conclusion.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into  the  bosom  of 
Sahara  does  not  lose  its  individual  existence.  Distinct  drops  are  not 
annihilated  as  to  their  simple  atoms  of  water,  though  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  sear  The  final  particles  or  monads  of  air  or  granite  are  not  dis- 
solvingly  blended  into  continuity  of  unindividualized  atmosphere  or 
rock  when  united  with  their  elemental  masses,  but  are  thrust  unap- 
proachably apart  by  molecular  repulsion.  Now,  a  mind,  being,  as  we 
conceive,  no  composite,  but  an  ultimate  unity,  cannot  be  crushed  or 
melted  from  its  integral  persistence  of  personality.  Though  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  wilderness  or  ocean  of  minds,  it  must 
still  retain  itself  unlost  in  the  multitude.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  an  inclusive  mundane  Soul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lesser  souls  received  into  it  are  deprived  of  their  individuality.  It  is 
''one  not  otherwise  than  as  the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similarity  and  contiguity 
of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits,  as 
that  is  of  aqueous  particles ;  and  as  the  rivers  continually  discharge  into 
the  sea,  so  the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  disruption  of  their  vehicles, 
discharge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  spirits  making  the  mundane 
Soul."* 


<  Tucker,  light  of  Nature,  Part  n.  chap.  xxlL 
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Thirdly,  every  consideration  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
as  applied  to  existing  creatures  makes  us  ask,  What  use  is  there  in  call- 
ing forth  souls  merely  that  they  may  be  taken  back  again  ?  To  justify 
their  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  some  educative  aim,  and  then  the  lasting 
fruition  of  it,  appear  necessary.  Why  else  should  a  soul  be  drawn  from 
out  the  unformed  vastness,  and  have  its  being  struck  into  bounds,  and 
be  forced  to  pass  through  such  appalling  ordeals  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  agony  ?  An  individual  of  any  kind  is  as  important  as  its  race ;  for  it 
contains  in  possibility  all  that  its  type  does.  And  the  purposes  of  things, 
so  far  as  we  can  discern  them, — the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
the  meaning  of  our  circumstances  and  probation,  the  resulting  tendencies 
of  our  experience, — all  seem  to  prophesy,  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
perfection  and  perpetuation,  of  individual  being. 

Fourthly,  the  same  inference  is  yielded  by  applying  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  Creator.  Allowing  him  consciousness  and  intentions,  as  we 
must,  what  object  could  he  have  either  in  exerting  his  creative  power  or 
in  sending  out  portions  of  himself  in  new  individuals,  save  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  immortal  personalities  of  will,  knowledge,  and  love, 
to  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  blessedness, 
— ^filling  his  mansions  with  his  children  ?  By  thus  multiplying  his  own 
image  he  adds  to  the  number  of  happy  creatures  who  are  to  be  bound 
together  in  bands  of  glory,  mutually  receiving  and  returning  his  affec- 
tion, and  swells  the  tide  of  conscious  bliss  which  fills  and  rolls  forever 
through  hi^  eternal  universe. 

Kor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  expect  personal  oblivion  in  God  in  order 
to  escape  from  evil  and  win  exuberant  happiness.  Those  ends  are  as 
well  secured  by  the  fruition  of  God's  love  in  us  as  by  the  drowning  of 
our  consciousness  in  his  plenitude  of  delight.  Precisely  herein  consists 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  Christian  from  the  Brahmanic  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  Christian  hopes  to  dwell  in  blissful  union 
with  God's  will,  not  to  be  annihilatingly  sunk  in  his  essence.  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  Scotus  Erigena,*  as  the  air  when  thoroughly  illumined 
by  sunshine  still  keeps  its  aerial  nature  and  does  not  become  sunshine, 
or  as  iron  all  red  in  the  flame  still  keeps  it^  metallic  substance  and 
does  not  turn  to  fire  itself,  so  a  soul  fully  possessed  and  moved  by  God 
does  not  in  consequence  lose  its  own  sentient  and  intelligent  being.  It 
is  still  a  bounded  entity,  though  recipient  of  boundless  divinity.  Thus 
evil  ceases,  each  personality  is  preserved  and  intensely  glorified,  and,  at 
the  same,  time,  God  is  all  in  all.  The  totality  of  perfected,  enraptured, 
inunortalized  humanity  in  heaven  may  be  described  in  this  manner, 
adopting  the  masterly  expression  of  Coleridge: — 

**  And  M  one  bodj  seems  the  aggregate 
Of  atonui  numberless,  each  organized, 
I 

.  M  -  l_    ^ 

*  Phitoaophy  and  Doctrinea  of  Brigena,  Unirersalist  Quarterly  Reriew,  roL  tIL  p.  100. 
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So,  by  a  itrange  and  dim  iimilitude, 
Infinite  myriads  of  Belf-conaciooB  minds 
In  one  containing  Spirit  live,  who  flllJ 
With  absolute  ubiquity  of  thought 
All  his  inrolT^d  monads,  that  yet  seem 
Each  to  pursue  its  own  self-centring  end.** 

A  third  mode  of  answering  the  question  of  human  destiny  is  by  the 
conception  of  a  general  resurrection.  Souls,  as  fast  as  they  leave  the  body, 
are  gathered  in  some  intermediate  state,  a  starless  grave-world,  a  ghostly 
limbo.  When  the  present  cycle  of  things  is  completed,  when  the  clock 
of  time  runs  down  and  its  lifeless  weight  falls  in  the  socket,  and  **  Death's 
empty  helmet  yawns  grimly  over  the  funeral  hatchment  of  the  world," 
the  gates  of  this  long-barred  receptacle  of  the  deceased  will  be  struck 
open,  and  its  pale  prisoners,  in  accumulated  hosts,  issue  forth,  and  enter 
on  the  immortal  inheritance  reser\'ed  for  them.  In  the  sable  land  of  Hades 
all  departed  generations  are  bivouacking  in  one  vast  army.  On  the  resur- 
rection-morning, striking  their  shadowy  tents,  they  will  scale  the  walls 
of  the  abyss,  and,  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  either  plant  their  banners 
on  the  summits  of  the  earth  in  permanent  encampment,  or  storm  the 
battlements  of  the  sky  and  colonize  heaven  with  flesh  and  blood.  All 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  psyohopannychism,  or  the  sleep  of  souls 
from  death  till  the  last  day,  in  addition  to  the  general  body  of  orthodox  ^ 
Christians,  have  been  supporters  of  this  conclusion.* 

Three  explanations  are  possible  of  the  origination  of  this  belief.  First, 
a  man  musing  over  the  affecting  panorama  of  the  seasons  as  it  rolls 
through  the  year, — budding  life  alternating  with  deadly  desolation, 
spring  still  bringing  back  the  freshness  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  carolling 
birds,  as  if  raising  them  from  an  annual  interment  in  winter's  cold 
grave, — and  then  thinking  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  race, — how  many 
generations  have  ripened  and  decayed,  how  many  human  crops  have 
been  harvested  from  the  cradle  and  planted  in  the  tomb,  might  naturally 
— especially  if  he  had  any  thing  of  the  poet's  associating  and  creative 
mind — say  to  himself,  Are  we  altogether  perishable  dust,  or  are  wo  seed 
sown  for  higher  fields, — seed  lying  dormant  now,  but  at  last  to  sprout 
into  swift  immortality  when  God  shall  make  a  new  sunshine  and  dew 
omnipotently  penetrate  the  dry  mould  where  we  tarry?  No  matter 
how  partial  the  analogy,  how  forced  the  process,  how  false  tlie  result, 
such  imagery  would  sooner  or  later  occur ;  and,  having  occurred,  it  is  no  . 
more  strange  that  it  should  get  literal  acceptance  than  it  is  that  many 
other  popular  figments  should  have  secured  the  firm  establishment  they 
have. 

Secondly,  a  mourner  just  bereaved  of  one  in  whom  his  whole  love 
was  garnered,  distracted  with  grief,  his  faculties  unbalanced,  his  soul  a 
chaos,  is  of  sorrow  and  fantasy  all  compact;  and  he  solaces  himself  with 


*  Bnumgarten,  Beantwortuni;  des  Seudsobrelbvns  Ileyns  rom  Schlafe  der  abgeachiedenen  Seelen. 
Chalmers.  Astronomical  Discourses,  ir. 
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the  ideal  embodiment  of  his  dreams,  half  seeing  what  he  thinks,  half 
believing  what  he  wishes.  His  desires  pass  through  unconscious  volition 
into  supposed  facts.  Before  the  miraculous  power  of  his  grief-wielded 
imagination  the  world  is  fluent,  and  fate  runs  in  the  moulds  he  conceives. 
The  adored  form  on  which  corruption  now  banquets,  he  sees  again,  ani- 
mated, beaming,  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  cries.  It  cannot  be  that  those 
holy  days  are  forever  ended,  that  I  shall  never  more  realize  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  we  trod  the  sunny  world  together  I  Oh,  it  must  be  that 
some  time  God  will  give  me  back  again  that  beloved  one  I  the  septdchre 
closed  so  fast  shall  be  unsealed,  the  dead  be  restored,  and  all  be  as  it  was 
before !  The  conception  thus  once  born  out  of  the  delirium  of  busy 
thought,  anguished  love,  and  regnant  imagination,  may  in  various  ways 
win  a  fixed  footing  in  faith. 

Thirdly,  the  notion  which  we  are  now  contemplating  is  one  link  in  a 
chain  of  thought  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  range  of  specula- 
tion, the  theorizing  mind  could  not  fail  to  forgo.  The  concatenation 
of  reflections  is  this.  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  That 
separation  is  repulsive,  an  evil.  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  was  introduced  by  a  foe,  and  is  a  foreign,  marring 
element.  Finally  God  will  vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  banish  from  the 
creation  all  his  thwarting  interferences  with  the  primitive  perfection 
of  harmony  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  souls  which  Satan  has 
caused  to  be  separated  from  their  bodies  are  reserved  apart  until  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  resurrection  and  restora- 
tion. So  far  as  reason  is  competent  to  pronounce  on  this  view  considered 
as  a  sequel  to  the  disembodying  doom  of  man,  it  is  an  arbitrary  piece  of 
fancy.  Philosophy  ignores  it.  Science  gives  no  hint  of  it.  It  sprang 
from  unwarranted  metaphors,  perverted,  exaggerated,  based  on  analogies 
not  parallel.  So  far  as  it  assumes  to  rest  on  revelation  it  will  be  examined 
in  another  place. 

Fourthly,  after  the  notion  of  a  great,  epochal  resurrection,  as  a  reply  to 
the  inquiry.  What  is  to  become  of  the  soul  ?  a  dogma  is  next  encountered 
which  we  shall  style  that  of  a  local  and  irrevocable  conveyance.  The  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  conveyed  to  some  fixed  region,^  a  penal  or  a  blissful 
abode,  where  it  is  to  tarry  unalterably.  This  idea  of  the  banishment  or 
Admission  of  souls,  according  to  their  deserts,  or  according  to  an  elective 
grace,  into  an  anchored  location  called  hell  or  heaven,  a  retributive  or 
rewarding  residence  for  eternity,  we  shall  pass  by  with  few  words,  because 
it  recurs  for  fuller  examination  in  other  chapters.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  picture  is  a  gross  simile  drawn  from  occurrences  of  this  outward 
world  and  ui\justifiably  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mind  in  the  invi- 
sible sphere  of  the  future.  The  figment  of  a  judicial  transportation  of 
the  soul  from  one  place  or  planet  to  another,  as  if  by  a  Charon's  boat,  is 
A  clattering  and  repulsive  conceit,  inadmissible  by  one  who  apprehends 

T  Luige,  Dm  Land  der  Herrlkhkfllt 
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the  noiseless  continuity  of  God^s  self-executing  laws.  It  is  a  jarring 
mechanical  clash  thrust  amidst  the  smooth  evolution  of  spiritual  des- 
tinies. It  compares'  with  the  facts  as  the  supposition  that  the  planets 
are  swung  around  the  sun  by  material  chains  compares  with  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Moral  compensation  is  no  better  secured  by  imprison- 
ment or  freedom  in  separate  localities  than  it  is,  in  a  common  envi- 
ronment, by  the  fatal  working  of  their  interior  forces  of  character,  and 
their  relations  with  all  things  else.  Moreover,  these  antagonist  kingdoms, 
Tartarean  and  Elysian,  defined  as  the  everlasting  habitations  of  departed 
souls,  have  been  successively  driven,  as  dissipated  visions,  from  their 
assumed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  one  after  another,  by  progressive  dis- 
covery, until  now  the  intelligent  mind  knows  of  no  assignable  spot  for 
them.  Since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fixed  locations  to  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  carried,  to  abide  there  forever  in  appointed  joy  or  woe, 
and  since  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  nor  moral  use  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  places  and  of  the  transferrence  of  the  departed  to  them,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  associated  belief  as  a  deluding  mistake. 
The  truth,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  that  different  souls  are  borne  by  con- 
stabulary apparitions  to  two  immured  dwellings,  manacled  and  hurried 
into  Tophct  or  saluted  and  ushered  into  Paradise,  but  that  all  souls 
spontaneously  pass  into  one  imftiense  empire,  drawn  therein  by  their 
appropriate  attractions,  to  assimilate  a  strictly  discriminative  experience. 
But,  as  to  this,  let  each  thinker  form  his  own  conclusion. 

The  fifth  view  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  may  be  called  the  theory 
of  recurrence,^  When  man  dies,  his  surviving  spirit  is  immediately  bom 
again  in  a  new  body.  Thus  the  souls,  assigned  in  a  limited  number  to 
each  world,  continually  return,  each  one  still  forgetful  of  his  previous 
lives.  This  seems  to  be  the  specific  creed  of  the  Druses,  who  afiUrm  that 
all  souls  were  created  at  once,  and  that  the  number  is  unchanged,  while 
they  are  born  over  and  over.  A  Druse  boy,  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  on  being  asked  by  a  Christian  the  cause  of  his  fear, 
replied,  "  I  was  born  murdered ;"  that  is,  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 
been  shot  passed  into  his  body  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.'  The  young 
mountaineer  would  seem,  from  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  was 
snatched  out  of  his  old  house,  to  have  dragged  a  trail  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness over  into  his  new  one.  As  a  general  rule,  in  distinction  from 
such  an  exception,  memory  is  like  one  of  those  passes  which  the  con- 
ductors of  railroad-trains  give  their  passengers,  *'  good  for  this  trip  only." 
The  notion  of  an  endless  succession  of  lives  on  the  familiar  stage  of  this 
dear  old  world,  commencing  each  with  clean-wiped  tablets,  possesses  for 
some  minds  a  fathomless  allurement;  but  others  wish  for  no  return- 
pass  on  their,  ticket  to  futurity,  preferring  an  adventurous  abandon- 
ment "  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  in  unknown  immensity,  to  a 


*  Schmidliia,  Diss,  de  Multiplici  AnimAram  Reditu  In  Oorpora. 
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renewed  excursion  through  landscapes  already  traversed  and  experiences 
drained  before. 

Fourier's  doctrine  of  immortality  belongs  here.  According  to  his 
idea,  the  Great  Soul  of  this  globe  is  a  composite  being,  comprising  about 
ten  billions  of  individual  souls.  Their  connection  with  this  planet  will  be 
for  nearly  eighty  thousand  years.  Then  the  whole  sum  of  them  will 
swarm  to  some  higher  planet, — Fourier  himself,  perhaps,  being  the  old 
gray  gander  that  will  head  the  flock,  pilot-king  of  their  flight.  Each 
man  is  to  ei\joy  about  four  hundred  births  on  earth,  poetic  justice  leading 
him  successively  through  all  the  grades  and  phases  of  fortune,  from 
cripplehood  and  beggary  to  paragonship  and  thq  throne.  The  invisible 
residence  of  spirits  and  the  visible  are  both  on  this  globe,  the  former  in 
the  Great  Soul,  the  latter  in  bodies.  In  the  other  life  the  soul  becomes 
a  sharer  in  the  woes  of  the  Great  Soul,  which  is  as  unhappy  as  seven- 
eighths  of  the  incarnated  souls ;  for  its  fate  is  a  compound  of  the  fates 
of  the  himian  souls  taken  collectively.  Ck>ming  into  this  outward  scene 
at  birth,  we  lose  anew  all  memory  of  past  existence,  but  wake  up  again 
in  the  Great  Soul  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  our  previous  lives  both 
in  the  invisible  and  in  the  visible  world.  These  alternating  passages 
between  the  two  states  will  continue  until  the  final  swooping  of  total 
humanity  from  this  exhausted  planet  in  search  of  a  better  abode.'^ 

The  idea  of  the  recurrence  of  souls  is  the  simplest  means  of  meeting 
a  difficulty  stated  thus  by  the  ingenious  Abraham  Tucker  in  his  '<  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued."  "Tlje  numbers  of  souls  daily  pouring  in  from  hence 
upon  the  next  world  seem  to  reqmire  a  proportionable  drain  from  it 
somewhere  or  other ;  for  else  the  country  might  be  overstocked."  The 
objection  urged  against  such  a  belief  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  re- 
member having  lived  before  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that 

**  Some  draoght  of  Lethe  doth  await, 
As  old  mythologiee  relate, 
The  slipping  through  from  state  to  state." 

• 

The  theory  associated  with  this  Lethean  draught  is  confirmed  by  its 
responsive  correspondence  with  many  unutterable  experiences,  vividly 
felt  or  darkly  recognised,  in  our  deepest  bosom.  It  seems  as  if  occa- 
sionally the  poppied  drug  or  other  oblivious  antidote  administered  by 
nature  had  been  so  much  diluted  that  reason,  only  half  baffled,  struggles 
to  decipher  the  dim  runes  and  vestiges  of  a  foregone  state ; — 

"And  erer  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  us  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams." 

In  those  excursive  reveries,  fed  by  hope  and  winged  with  dream,  which 
scour  the  glens  and  scale  the  peaks  of  the  land  of  thought,  this  nook  of 
hypothesis  must  some  time  be  discovered.     And,  brought  to  light,  it  has 


*  foorkr,  PMrioos  of  th«  Homaa  Soul,  (Horell'i  translation,)  Introduction,  toL  L  pp.  14-18;  also 
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much  to  interest  and  to  please ;  but  it  is  too  destitute  of  tangible  proof 
to  be  successfully  maintained  against  assault.*^ 

There  is  another  faith  as  to  the  fate  of  souls,  best  stated,  perhaps,  in  the 
phrase  perpetual  miration.  The  soul,  by  successive  deaths  and  births,  tra» 
verses  the  universe,  an  everlasting  traveller  through  the  rounds  of  being 
and  the  worlds  of  space,  a  transient  sojourner  briefly  inhabiting  each.** 
All  reality  is  finding  its  way  up  towards  the  attracting,  retreating  Godhead. 
Minerals  tend  to  vegetables,  these  to  animals,  these  to  men.  Blind  but 
yearning  matter  aspires  to  spirit,  intelligent  spirits  to  divinity.  In  every 
grain  of  dust  sleep  an  army  of  future  generations.  As  every  thing  below 
man  gropes  upward  towards  his  conscious  estate,  *'  the  trees  b(?ing  imper- 
fect men,  that  seem  to  bemoan  their  imprisonment,  rooted  in  the  ground," 
BO  man  himself  shall  climb  the  illimitable  ascent  of  creation,  every  step 
a  star.  The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable,  whose  develop- 
ment begins  with  those  substances  with  the  production  of  wliioh  the  hie 
of  an  ordinary  vegetable  ends.*'  The  fact,  too,  that  embryonic  man  passes 
through  ascending  stages  undistinguishable  from  those  of  lower  crea- 
tures, is  full  of  meaning.  I>oes  it  not  betoken  a  preserved  epitome  of 
the  long  history  of  slowly-rising  existence  ?  What  unplummeted  abysses 
of  time  and  distance  intervene  from  the  primaiy  rock  to  the  Victoria 
Regial  and  again  from  the  first  crawling  S2)ine  to  the  fetterless 
mind  of  a  Schelling  !  But,  snail-pace  by  snail-pace,  those  immeasurable 
separations  have  been  bridged  over ;  and  so  every  thing  that  now  lies  at 
the  dark  basis  of  dust  shall  finally  reach  the  transplendent  apex  of 
intellect.  The  objection  of  theolcjgical  prejudice  to  this  developing 
succession  of  ascents — that  it  is  degrading — is  an  unhealthy  fnistake. 
Whether  we  have  risen  or  fallen  to  our  present  rank,  the  actual  rank 
itself  is  not  altered.  And  in  one  respect  it  is  better  for  man  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced oyster  than  a  degraded  god ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  path  is 
upwards,  in  the  latter  it  is  downwards.  "  We  wake,"  observes  a  profound 
thinker,  "and  find  ourselves  on  a  stair:  there  are  other  stairs  below  us, 
which  we  seem  to  have  ascended  ;  there  arc  stairs  above  us.  many  a  one, 
which  go  upward  and  out  of  sight."  Such  was  plainly  the  trust  of  the 
author  of  the  following  exhortation : — 

"  Ho  worthy  of  death :  and  to  I(^arn  to  lire 
Tliat  overy  incarnation  of  thy  B«ml 
In  other  rcnlm«i,  and  worlds,  and  firmaments 
Shall  bo  more  pure  and  high/* 

Bulwer  likewise  has  said,  "Eternity  may  bo  but  an  endless  series  of 
those  emigrations  which  men  call  deaths,  abandonments  of  home  after 
home,  ever  to  fairer  scenes  and  loftier  heights.  Age  after  nge,  the  spirit — 
that  glorious  nomad — may  shift  its  tent,  fated  not  to  rest  in  the  dull 


11  Bertram,  PrUfting  der  Meinong  ron  der  Pritexlntenz  der  menKchlichen  Reele. 
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Eijsium  of  the  heathen,  but  carrying  with  it  evermore  its  twin  elements, 
activity  and  desire." 

But  there  is  something  unsatisfactory,  even  sad  and  dreary,  in  this 
proepect  of  incessant  migration.  Must  not  the  pilgrim  pine  and  tire  for 
a  goal  of  rest?  Exhausted  with  wanderings,  sated  with  experiments, 
will  he  not  pray  for  the  exempted  lot  of  a  contented  fruition  in  repose  ? 
One  must  weary  at  last  of  being  even  so  sublime  a  vagabond  as  he  whose 
nightly  hostelries  are  stars.  And,  besides,  how  will  sundered  friends  and 
lovers,  between  whom,  on  the  road,  races  and  worlds  interpose,  ever  over- 
take each  other,  and  be  conjoined  to  journey  hand  in  hand  again  or  build 
a  bower  together  by  the  way  ?  A  poet  of  finest  mould,  in  happiest  mood, 
once  saw  a  leaf  drop  from  a  tree  which  overhung  a  mirroring  stream. 
The  reflection  of  the  leaf  in  the  watery  sky-hollow  far  below  seemed  to 
rise  from  beneath  as  swiftly  as  the  olyect  fell  from  above ;  and  the  two, 
encountering  at  the  surface,  became  one.  Then  he  sang, — touching  with 
his  strain  the  very  marrow  of  deepest  human  desire, — 

**  How  speeds,  from  in  tbe  rirer^s  thought, 

The  spirit  of  the  leaf  that  foils, 
Its  hearen  in  that  calm  bosom  wrought. 

As  mine  amonj;  yon  crimson  walls ! 
Vrom  the  dry  bough  it  spins,  to  greet 

Its  shadow  on  the  placid  rirer: 
So  might  I  my  companions  meet. 

Nor  roam  the  countless  worlds  forererl" 

Moreover,  some  elements  of  this  theory  are  too  grotesque,  are  the  too 
rash  inferences  from  a  too  crude  induction,  to  win  sober  credit  to  any 
extent.  It  is  easy  to  devise  and  carry  out  in  consistent  descriptive  details 
the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  has  risen,  through  ten  thousand  transitions, 
from  the  condition  of  red  earth  or  a  tadpole  to  its  present  rank,  and 
that,— 

**  As  it  once  crawl'd  upon  the  sod. 
It  yet  shall  grow  to  be  a  god '" 

but  what  scientific  evidence  is  there  to  confirm  and  establish  the  sup- 
position as  a  truth  ?  Why,  if  it  be  so, — to  borrow  the  humorous  satire  of 
good  old  Henry  More, — 

"Then  it  will  fuUow  that  cold^topping  curd 
And  harden'd  moldy  cheese,  when  they  have  rid 
Due  circuits  through  the  heart,  at  last  shall  speed 
Of  life  and  sense,  look  thorough  our  thin  eyes 
And  riew  the  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed 
Whence  they  wore  milk'd :  grosse  pie-crust  will  grow  wise. 
And  pickled  cucumbers  sans  doubt  philosophize  I" 

The  form  of  this  general  outline  stalks  totteringly  on  stilts  of  fancy,  and 
sprawls  headlong  with  a  logical  crash  at  the  first  critical  probe. 

The  final  theory  of  the  destination  of  souls,  now  left  to  be  set  forth, 
may  be  designated  by  the  word  transitUm.^*    It  afi^rms  that  at  death  they 
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pass  from  the  separate  material  worlds,  which  are  their  initiating  nur. 
series,  into  the  common  spiritual  world,  which  is  everywhere  present. 
Thus  the  visible  peoples  the  invisible,  each  person  in  his  turn  consciously 
rising  from  this  world's  rudimentary  darkness  to  that  world's  universal 
light.     Dwelling  here,  free  souls,  housed  in  frames  of  dissoluble  clay, — 

'*  We  hold  a  middle  rank  'twixt  heaven  and  earth. 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand, 
Cloee  to  the  realm  where  angels  have  their  birth. 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land." 

Why  has  God  "  broken  up  the  solid  material  of  the  universe  into  innume- 
rable little  globes,  and  swung  each  of  them  in  the  centre  of  an  impassable 
solitude  of  space,"  unless  it  be  to  train  up  in  the  various  spheres  separate 
households  for  final  union  as  a  single  diversified  family  in  the  boundless 
spiritual  world  ?*^  The  surmise  is  not  unreasonable,  but  recommends 
itself  strongly,  that, — 

**  If  yonder  stars  be  fiU'd  with  forms  of  breathing  clay  like  oars, 
Perchance  the  space  which  spreads  hetvoeen  it  for  a  spirit's  powers." 

The  soul  encased  in  flesh  is  thereby  confined  to  one  home,  its  natal 
nest ;  but,  liberated  at  death,  it  wanders  at  will,  unobstructed,  through 
every  world  and  cerulean  deep;  and  wheresoever  it  is,  there,  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  own  capacity  and  fitness,  is  heaven  and  is  God.'*  All 
those  world-spots  so  thickly  scattered  through  the  Yggdrasill  of  universal 
space  are  but  the  brief  sheltering-places  where  embryo  intelligences 
clip  their  shells,  and  whence,  as  soon  as  fledged  through  the  discipline 
of  earthly  teaching  and  essays,  the  broodlet  bouIs  take  wing  into  the 
mighty  airs  of  immensity,  and  thus  enter  on  their  eternal  emancipation. 
This  cx)njecture  is,  of  all  which  have  been  offered  yet,  perhaps  the 
completest,  least  perplex^,  best  recommended  by  its  harmony  with 
our  knowledge  and  our  hope.  And  so  one  might  wish  to  rest  in  it  with 
humble  trust. 

The  final  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  after  its  transition  into  the  other 
world,  must  be  either  unending  progress  towards  infinite  perfection,  or 
the  reaching  of  its  perihelion  at  last  and  then  revolving  in  uninterrupted 
fruition.  In  the  former  case,  pursuing  an  infinite  aim,  with  each  degree 
of  its  attainment  the  flying  goal  still  recedes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will 
in  due  season  touch  its  bound  and  there  be  satisfied, — 

**When  weak  Time  shall  be  ponr'd  oat 
Tnto  Eternity,  and  circular  Joys 
Dance  in  an  endless  round." 

This  result  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  for  the  assertion  of 
countless  decillions  of  personalities  all  progressing  beyond  every  conceiv- 
able limit,  on,  still  on,  forever,  is  inoredible.  If  endless  linear  progress 
were  the  destiny  of  each  being,  the  whole  universe  would  at  last  become 
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A  linel  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-novel  chase  attracts 
and  refreshes  the  imagination,  while  the  idea  of  a  Inonotonous  revolution 
repeb  and  wearies  it,  this  is  simply  because  we  judge  after  our  poor 
earthly  experience  and  its  flagging  analogies.  It  will  not  be  so  if  that 
revolution  is  the  vivid  realization  of  all  our  being's  possibilities. 

Annihilation,  absorption,  resurrection,  conveyance,  recurrence,  migra- 
tion, transition, — these  seven  answers  to  the  question  of  our  fate,  and  of 
its  relation  to  the  course  of  nature,  are  thinkable  in  words.  We  may 
choose  from  among  them,  but  can  construct  no  real  eighth.  First,  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  growth  and  decay.  Second,  there  is  a  per- 
petual flow  and  ebb  of  personal  emanation  and  impersonal  resumption. 
Third,  there  is  a  continual  return  of  the  same  persistent  entities. 
Fourth,  all  matter  may  be  sublimated  to  spirit,  and  souls  alone  remain 
to  occupy  boundless  space.  Fifth,  the  power  of  death  may  cease,  all 
the  astronomic  orbs  be  populated  and  enjoyed,  each  by  one  generation 
of  everlasting  inhabitants, — the  present  order  continuing  in  each  earth 
until  enough  have  lived  to  fill  it,  then  all  of  them,  physically  restored, 
dwelling  on  it,  with  no  more  births  or  deaths.  Sixth,  if  matter  be  not 
transmutable  to  soul,  when  that  peculiar  reality  from  which  souls  are 
developed  is  exhausted,  and  the  last  generation  of  incarnated  beings 
have  risen  from  the  flesh,  the  material  creation  may,  in  addition  to  the 
inter-stellar  region,  be  eternally  appropriated  by  the  spirit-races  to  their 
own  free  range  and  use,  through  adaptations  of  faculty  unknown  to  us 
now ;  else  it  may  vanish  as  a  phantasmal  spectacle.  Or,  finally,  souls 
may  be  absolutely  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
and  the  universe  may  be  infinite :  then  the  process  may  proceed  forever. 

But  men's  beliefs  are  formed  rather  by  the  modes  of  thought  they  have 
learned  to  adopt  than  by  any  proofs  they  have  tested ;  not  by  argumen- 
tation about  a  subject,  but  by  the  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  moralist  re- 
gards all  creation  as  the  work  of  a  personal  God,  a  theatre  of  moral  ends, 
— a  just  Providence  watching  over  the  parts,  and  the  conscious  immortal- 
ity of  the  actors  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  The  physicist  contem- 
plates the  universe  as  constituted  of  atoms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  subsist  in  perfect  mobility  through  space,  but  are  concreted  in  the 
molecular  masses  of  the  planets.  The  suns  are  vast  engines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  or  motion,  the  equivalent  of  all  kinds  of  force.  This,  in 
its  diffusion,  caases  innumerable  circulations  and  combinations  of  the  ori- 
ginal atoms.  Organic  growth,  life,  is  the  fruition  of  a  force  derived  from 
the  SUIT.  Decay,  death,  is  the  rendering  up  of  that  force  in  its  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  the  universe  is  a  composite  unity  of  force,  a  solidarity  of  ul- 
timate unities  which  are  indestructible,  though  in  constant  circulation  of 
new  groupings  and  journeys.  To  the  religious  faith  of  the  moralist,  man 
is  an  eternal  person,  reaping  what  he  has  sowed.  To  the  speculative 
intellect  of  the  physicist,  man  is  an  atomic  force,  to  be  liberated  into  the 
ethereal  medium  until  again  harnessed  in  some  organism.  In  both  cases 
he  is  immortal  :*  biit  in  that,  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  ideal  world ;  in  this, 
as  a  flying  particle  of  the  dynamic  immensity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BARBARIAN  NOTIONS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Proceidino  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  in  re< 
gard  to  a  future  life  which  have  been  prevalent,  in  different  ages,  in 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  series,  some  sketches  of  the  conceits  of  those  uncivilized  tribes  who 
did  not — so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches — possess  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  full,  or  important  enough  in  its  historical  relations,  to 
warrant  a  detailed  treatment  in  separate  chapters. 

We  will  glance  first  at  the  negroes.  According  to  all  accounts,  while 
there  are,  among  the  numerous  tribes,  diversities  and  degrees  of  supersti- 
tion, there  is  yet,  throughout  the  native  pagan  population  of  Africa,  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in 
spectres,  divination,  and  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
funeral  usages.  Early  travellers  tell  us  that  the  Bushmen  Conceived  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  and  as  impalpable  as  a  shadow,  and  that  they  were 
much  afraid  of  the  return  of  deceased  spirits  to  haunt  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  pray  to  their  departed  countrymen  not  to  molest  them, 
but  to  stay  away  in  quiet.  They  also  employed  exorci&ers  to  lay  these  ill- 
omoncd  ghosts.  Meiners  relates  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  their  foar  of  ghosts  and  their  childish  credulity  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  threw  their  dead  into  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  thas 
drowning  smd  and  body  together. 

Superstitions  as  gross  and  lawless  still  have  full  sway.  Wilson,  whoie 
travels  and  residence  there  for  twenty  years  have  enabled  him  to  fumiah 
the  most  reliable  information,  says,  in  his  recent  work,^  "A  native 
African  would  as  soon  doubt  his  present  as  his  future  state  of  being." 
Every  dream,  every  stray  suggestion  of  the  mind,  is  interpreted,  with  un- 
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questioning  credence,  as  a  visit  from  the  dead,  a  whisper  from  a  departed 
soul.  If  a  man  wakes  up  with  pains  in  his  bones  or  muscles,  it  is  because 
his  spirit  has  wandered  abroad  in  the  night  and  been  flogged  by  some 
other  spirit.  On  certain  occasions  the  whole  community  start  up  at 
midnight,  with  clubs,  torches,  and  hideous  yells,  to  drive  the  evil 
spirits  out  of  the  village.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  take  rank  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  as  they  have  themselves  been 
good  or  bad  in  this  life.  They  bury  with  the  deceased  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  statedly  convey  food  to  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
revisiting  spirit.  With  the  body  of  king  Weir  of  the  Cavalla  towns,  who 
was  buried  in  December  of  1854,  in  presence  of  several  missionaries,  was 
interred  a  quantity  of  rice,  palm-oil,  beef,  and  rum :  it  was  supposed  the 
ghost  of  the  sable  monarch  would  come  back  and  consume  these 
articles.  The  African  tribes,  where  their  notions  have  not  been  modified  by 
Christian  or  by  Mohammedan  teachings,  appear  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  a  heaven  or  of  a  hell ;  but  future  reward  or  punishment  is  considered 
tinder  the  general  conception  of  an  association,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
with  the  benignant  or  with  the  demoniacal  powers. 

The  New  Zealanders  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  a  place 
beneath  the  earth,  called  Reinga.  The  path  to  this  region  is  a  precipice 
dose  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  North  Cape.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  can  at  night  hear  sounds  caused  by  the  passing 
of  spirits  thither  through  the  air.  After  a  great  battle  they  are  thus 
warned  of  the  event  long  before  the  news  can  arrive  by  natural  means.* 
It  is  a  common  superstition  with  them  that  the  lefl  eye  of  every  chief, 
after  his  death,  becomes  a  star.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  brothers,  who  were  slain  together  in  battle  and  are  now  fixed  in 
the  sky,  one  eye  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the  only  part  of 
them  that  is  visible.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  mythological  doc* 
trine  of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth  never  received  a  more  ingenious  version.'  Certainly  it  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  insular  egotism.  It  is  noticeable  here  that,  in  the 
Norse  mythology,  Thor,  having  slain  Thiasse,  the  giant  genius  of  winter, 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  they  become  stars.  Shungie,  a  cele* 
brated  New  Zealand  king,  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  eaten  the  left  eye 
of  a  great  chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasing  the  glory  of  his  own  eye  when  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
firmament.  Sometimes,  apparently,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a 
•eparata  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, — the  left  ascending 
to  heaven  as  a  star,  the  right,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit,  taking  flight  for 
Bflinga. 

The  custom,  common  in  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand,  of  slaying  the 
■laves  or  the  wives  of  an  important  person  at  his  death  and  burying 
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them  with  him,  prevails  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Feejee  Islands. 
A  chiefs  wives  are  sometimes  strangled  on  these  occasions,  sometimes 
buried  alive.  One  cried  to  her  brother,  "I  wish  to  die,  that  I  may  accom- 
pany my  husband  to  the  land  where  he  has  gone.  Love  me,  and  make 
haste  to  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him.''^  Departing  souls  go  to 
the  tribunal  of  Ndengei,  who  either* receives  them  into  bliss,  or  sends 
them  back,  as  ghosts,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  former  existence,  or 
distributes  them  as  food  to  devils,  or  imprisons  them  for  a  period  and 
then  dooms  them  to  annihilation.  The  Feejees  are  also  very  much  afraid 
of  Samiulo,  ruler  of  a  subterranean  world,  who  sits  at  the  brink  of  a 
huge  fiery  cavern,  into  which  he  hurls  the  souls  he  dislikes.  In  the  road 
to  Ndengei  stands  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  an  axe,  who  tries  to 
maim  and  murder  the  passing  souls.  A  powerful  chief,  whose  gun  was 
interred  with  him,  loaded  it,  and,  when  he  came  near  the  giant,  shot  at 
him,  and  ran  by  while  the  monster  was  dodging  the  bullet. 

The  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  held  a  confused  medley  of  notions 
as  to  another  life.  In  different  persons  among  them  were  found,  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  superstitious  terror,  blank  indifference,  positive  un- 
belief. The  current  fancy  was  that  the  souls  of  the  chiefs  were  led,  by  a 
god  whoso  name  denotes  the  **  eyeball  of  the  sun,"  to  a  life  in  the 
heavens,  while  plebeian  souls  went  down  to  Akea,  a  lugubrious  under- 
ground abode.  Some  thought  spirits  were  destroyed  in  this  realm  of 
darkness ;  others,  that  they  were  eaten  by  a  stronger  race  of  spirits  there; 
others  still,  that  they  survived  there,  subsisting  upon  lizards  and  butter- 
flies.^ What  a  piteous  life  they  must  have  led  here  whose  imaginations 
could  only  soar  to  a  future  so  unattractive  as  this ! 

The  Kamtschadales  send  all  the  dead  alike  to  a  subterranean  ely- 
sium,  where  they  shall  find  again  their  wives,  clothes,  tools,  huts,  and 
where  they  shall  fish  and  hunt.  All  is  there  as  here,  except  that  there 
are  no  fire-spouting  mountains,  no  bogs,  streams,  inundations,  and  im- 
passable snows ;  and  neither  hunting  nor  fishing  is  ever  pursued  in  vain 
there.  This  lower  paradise  is  but  a  beautified  Kamtschatka,  freed  from 
di8commo<ling  hardships  and  cleansed  of  tormenting  Cossacks  and 
Russians.  They  have  no  hell  for  the  rectification  of  the  present  wrong 
relations  of  virtue  and  misery,  vice  and  happiness.  The  only  distinction 
they  appear  to  make  is  that  all  who  in  Kamtschatka  are  poor,  and  have 
few  small  and  weak  dogs,  shall  there  be  rich  and  be  furnished  with  strong 
and  fat  dogs.  The  power  of  imagination  is  very  remarkable  in  this  raw 
people,  bringing  the  future  life  so  near,  and  awakening  such  an  impatient 
longing  for  it  and  for  their  former  companions  that  they  often,  the 
sooner  to  secure  a  habitation  there,  anticipate  the  natural  time  of  their 
death  by  suicide.* 


4  Wilkes,  NarratlTe  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  toI.  iii.  cb.  8. 
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The  Esquimaux  betray  the  influence  of  their  clime  and  habits,  in  the 
formation  of  their  ideas  of  the  life  to  come,  as  plainly  as  the  Kamtscha- 
dales  do.  The  employments  and  ei\joyments  of  their  future  state  are 
rude  and  earthy.  They  say  the  soul  descends  through  successive  places 
of  habitation,  the  first  of  which  is  full  of  pains  and  horrors.  The  good, 
— that  is,  the  courageous  and  skilful,  those  who  have  endured  severe 
hardships  and  mastered  many  seals, — passing  through  this  first  residence, 
find  that  the  other  mansions  regularly  improve.  They  finally  reach  an 
abode  of  perfect  satisfaction,  far  beneath  the  storms  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sun  is  never  obscured  by  night,  and  where  reindeer  wander  in  great 
droves  beside  waters  that  never  congeal,  and  wherein  the  whale,  the 
walrus,  and  the  best  sea-fowls  always  abound.^  11  oil  is  deep,  but  heaven 
deeper  still.  Hell,  they  think,  is  among  the  roots,  rocks,  monsters,  and 
cold  of  the  frozen  or  vexed  and  suffering  waters ;  but 

"Beruath  tempestuous  sean  and  fields  of  ice 
Their  creed  haa  placed  a  lowlier  paradise.'* 

The  Greenlanders,  too,  located  their  elysium  beneath  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean,  where  the  good  Spirit  Torngarsuk  held  his  reign  in  a  happy 
and  eternal  summer.  The  wizards,  who  pretended  to  visit  this  region  at 
will,  described  the  disembodied  souls  as  pallid,  and,  if  one  sought  to 
seize  them,  unsubstantial.^  Some  of  these  people,  however,  fixed  the 
site  of  paradise  in  the  sky,  and  regarded  the  aurora  borealis  as  the  play- 
ing of  happy  souls.    So  Coleridge  pictures  the  Laplander 

*'  Marking  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
And  thinking  he  those  spirits  soon  should  Join 
Who  there,  in  floating  rolies  of  rosy  light. 
Dance  sportively.'* 

But  others  believed  this  state  of  restlessness  in  the  clouds  was  the  fate 
only  of  the  worthless,  who  were  there  pinched  with  hunger  and  plied 
with  torments.  All  agreed  in  looking  for  another  state  of  existence, 
where,  under  diverse  circumstances,  happiness  and  misery  should  be 
awarded,  in  some  degree  at  least,  according  to  desert.' 

The  Peruvians  taught  that  the  reprobate  were  sentenced  to  a  hell 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  must  endure  centuries  of 
toil  and  anguish.  Their  paradise  was  away  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
There  the  spirits  of  the  worthy  would  lead  a  life  of  tranquil  luxury.  At 
the  death  of  a  Peruvian  noble  his  wives  and  servants  frequently  were  slain, 
to  go  with  him  and  wait  on  him  in  that  happy  region. ^^  Many  authors, 
including  Prescott,  yielding  too  easy  credence  to  the  very  questionable 
assertions  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  have  attributed  to  the  Peruvians  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Various  travellers  and  writers 
have  also  predicated  this  belief  of  savage  nations  in  Central  Africa,  of 


Y  Priebard,  Physical  Hiat.  of  Mankind,  toI.  i.  ch.  2.  •  Egede,  Greenland,  ch.  18. 
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certain  South  Sea  islanders,  and  of  several  native  tribes  in  North  America. 
In  all  these  cases  the  supposition  is  probably  erroneous,  as  we  think  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  either  a  late  conception  of  the  associative  imagination,  or 
else  a  doctrine  connected  with  a  speculative  theory  of  recurring  epochs 
in  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  in  both  instances  too  subtle  and 
elaborate  for  an  uncultivated  people.  Secondly,  in  none  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  has  any  reliable  evidence  been  given  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  belief  in  question.  It  has  merely  been  inferred,  by  persons  to  whose 
minds  the  doctrine  was  previously  familiar,  from  phenomena  by  no 
means  necessarily  implying  it.  For  example,  a  recent  author  ascribes  to 
the  Feejees  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  just 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  death.  The  only  datum  on  which  he  founds  this 
astounding  assertion  is  that  they  often  seem  to  prefer  to  die  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood  rather  than  in  decrepit  old  agel^^  Thirdly,  we  know 
Ihat  the  observation  and  statements  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  historians, 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  pagans  of  South  America,  were  of  the 
most  imperfect  and  reckless  character.  They  perpetrated  gross  frauds, 
such  as  planting  in  the  face  of  high  precipices  white  stones  in  the  shape 
of  the  cross,  and  then  pointing  to  them  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that, 
before  the  Christians  came,  the  Devil  had  here  parodied  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel."  They  said  the  Mexican  goddess,  wife  of  the 
sun,  was  Eve,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Quetzalcoatl  was  St.  Thomas  1" 
Such  affirmers  are  to  be  cautiously  followed.  Finally,  it  is  a  quite  signifi- 
cant fact  that  while  some  point  to  the  pains  which  the  Peruvians  took  in 
embalming  their  dead  as  a  proof  that  they  looked  for  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  Acosta  expressly  says  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  this  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  their  embalming.**  Garci- 
laso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  "  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,"  says 
that  when  he  asked  some  Peruvians  why  they  took  so  great  care  to  pre- 
serve in  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  the  nails  and  hair  which  had  been 
cut  off,  they  replied  that  in  the  day  of  resurrection  the  dead  would 
come  forth  with  whatever  of  their  bodies  was  left,  and  there  would  be 
too  great  a  press  of  business  in  that  day  for  them  to  afford  time  to  go 
hunting  round  after  their  hair  and  nails  !**  The  fancy  of  a  Christian  is 
too  plain  here.  If  the  answer  were  really  made  by  the  natives,  they 
were  playing  a  joke  on  their  credulous  questioner,  or  seeking  to  please 
him  with  distorted  echoes  of  his  own  faith. 

The  conceits  as  to  a  future  life  entertained  by  the  Mexicans  varied 
considerably  from  those  of  their  neighbors  of  Peru.  Souls  neither  good 
nor  bad,  or  whose  virtues  and  vices  balanced  each  other,  were  to  enter  a 
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medium  state  of  idleness  and  empty  content.  The  wicked,  or  those 
dying  in  any  of  certain  enyimerated  modes  of  death,  went  to  Mictlan, 
a  dismal  hell  within  the  earth.  The  souls  of  those  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  drowned,  or  dying  by  any  of  a  given  list  of  diseases, — also 
the  souls  of  children, — were  transferred  to  a  remote  elysium,  Tlalocan. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  chief  temple  where,  it  was  supposed, 
once  a  year  the  spirits  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Tlaloc  invisibly  came  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies.  The  ultimate 
heaven  was  reserved  for  warriors  who  bravely  fell  in  battle,  for  women 
who  died  in  labor,  for  those  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
for  a  few  others.  These  passed  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
their  chief  god,  whom  they  accompanied  for  a  term  of  years,  with  songs, 
dances,  and  revelry,  in  his  circuit  around  the  sky.  Then,  animating  the 
forms  of  birds  of  gay  plumage,  they  lived  as  beautiful  songsters  among 
the  flowers,  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  at  their  pleasure.*'  It  was  the 
Mexican  custom  te  dress  the  dead  man  in  the  garb  appropriated  te  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  craft  or  condition  in  life.  They  gave  him  a  jug  of 
water.  They  placed  with  him  slips  of  paper  to  serve  as  passports  through 
guarded  gates  and  perilous  defiles  in  the  other  world.  They  made  a  fire 
of  his  clothes  and  utensils,  to  warm  the  shivering  soul  while  traversing  a 
region  of  cold  winds  beyond  the  grave."  The  following  sentence  occurs 
in  a  poem /;om posed  by  one  of  the  old  Aztec  monarchs: — "Illustrious 
nobles,  loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eternal 
and  corruption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the 
cradle  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the 
•tars."" 

Amidst  the  mass  of  whimsical  conceptions  entering  into  the  faith  of 
the  widely-spread  tribes  of  North  America,  we  find  a  ruling  agreement  in 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  thought  concerning  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. In  common  with  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  they  felt  great  fear 
of  apparitions.  The  Sioux  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  deceased 
at  his  burial,  and  imploring  him  to  stay  in  his  own  place  and  not  come  to 
distress  them.  Their  funeral  customs,  too,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  were  very  much  alike.  Those  who  have  reported 
their  opinions  to  us,  from  the  earliest  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  latest 
investigators  of  their  mental  characteristics,  concur  in  ascribing  to  them 
a  deep  trust  in  a  life  to  come,  a  cheerful  view  of  its  conditions,  and  a  re- 
markable freedom  from  the  dread  of  dying.  Charlevoix  says,  "  The  best- 
established  opinion  among  the  natives  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
On  the  basis  of  an  account  written  by  William  Penn,  Pope  composed  the 
Dunous  passage  in  his  **  Essay  on  Man :" — 

*JLo!  the  poor  Indian,  who«e  nntutor'd  mind 
Ood  in  clouds  and  heart  him  in  the  wind. 
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Hii  loal  proud  Sci(>nce  noTer  taught  to  Btnj 

Far  u  the  §olar  walk  or  milky  way : 

Tet  simple  nature  to  his  fiUth  hath  given. 

Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  on  humbler  heaveo. 

Some  safer  world  iu  depth  of  woods  embraced, 

Or  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire : 

He  asks  no  angel's  wiug,  no  seraph's  flrO) 

But  thinks,  admitted  tu  that  equal  sky, 

His  (kithftil  dog  shall  bear  him  company.** 

Their  rude  instinctive  belief  in  the  sours  survival,  and  surmises  aa  to  its 
destiny,  are  implied  in  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  already  stated,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  strikingly  similar  even  in  the  remotest  tribes." 

In  the  bark  coffin,  with  a  dead  Indian  the  Onondagas  buried  a  kettle 
of  provisions,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  piece  of  deer-skin  and  sinews  of 
the  deer  to  sew  patches  on  the  moccasins,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
deceased  would  wear  out  on  his  journey. .  They  also  furnished  him  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  tomahawk  and  knife,  to  procure  game  with  to  live 
on  while  pursuing  liis  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  the  blissful  regions  of 
Ha-wah-ne-u.^  Several  Indian  nations,  instead  of  burying  the  food,  sus- 
pended it  above  the  grave,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  Some  writers 
have  explained  this  custom  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  belief  in  two 
souls,  one  of  which  departe4  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  while  the  other 
tarried  by  the  mound  until  the  body  was  decayed,  or  until  it  had  itself 
found  a  chance  to  be  born  in  a  new  body."  The  supposition  seems  forced 
and  extremely  doubtful.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, which  will  be  oflPered  further  on. 

The  Winnebagoes  located  paradise  above,  and  called  the  milky  way 
the  "  Road  of  the  Dead.""  It  was  so  white  with  the  crowds  of  journey- 
ing ghosts !  But  almost  all,  like  the  Ojibways,  imagined  their  elysium  to 
lie  far  in  the  West.  The  soul,  freed  from  the  body,  follows  a  wide  beaten 
path  westward,  and  enters  a  country  abounding  with  all  that  an  Indian 
covets.  On  the  borders  of  this  blessed  land,  in  a  long  glade,  he  finds  his 
relatives,  for  many  generations  back,  gathered  to  welcome  him."  The 
Chippewas,  and  several  other  important  tribes,  always  kindled  fires  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  their  dead,  and  kept  them  burning  four  successive 
nights,  to  light  the  wandering  souls  on  their  way.'*  An  Indian  myth 
represents  the  ghosts  coming  back  from  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Here- 
after, and  singing  this  song  to  the  miraculous  Iliawatha : — 

'*  Do  not  lay  such  heary  burdens 
On  the  graves  of  those  you  bury. 
Not  such  weight  of  tan  and  wampnm, 

1*  Baumgarten,  Geachlchte  der  Tttlker  Ton  America,  xilL  hanpta. :  Tom  Tod,  TergrlbniM,  nod 
Trauer. 
*>  Cliu'ke,  Onondaga,  toI.  i.  p.  61. 
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Not  such  weight  of  pots  and  kettles; 
Vor  the  spirita  foint  beneath  them. 
Only  give  them  food  to  carry, 
Only  give  them  fire  to  light  thenu 
Voor  days  la  the  spirit's  journey 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 
Four  its  lonely  night-eucampments. 
Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  buried. 
Let  a  fire,  as  night  approaches, 
Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled, 
That  the  soul  upon  its  journey 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness.*^ 

The  subject  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  pro- 
minent one  in  the  Indian  imagination.  They  relate  many  traditions  of 
persons  who  have  entered  it,  and  returned,  and  given  descriptions  of  it. 
A  young  brave,  having  lost  his  betrothed,  determined  to  follow  her  to  the 
land  of  souls.  Far  South,  beyond  the  region  of  ice  and  snows,  he  came 
to  a  lodge  standing  before  the  entrance  to  wide  blue  plains.  Leaving 
his  body  there,  he  embarked  in  a  white  stone  canoe  to  cross  a  lake.  He 
saw  the  souls  of  wicked  Indians  sinking  in  the  lake ;  but  the  good  gained 
an  elysian  shore,  where  all  was  warmth,  beauty,  ease,  and  eternal  youth, 
and  where  the  air  was  food.  The  Master  of  Breath  sent  him  back,  but 
promised  that  he  might  at  death  return  and  stay.*  The  Wyandots  tell  of  • 
a  dwarf,  Tcha-ka-bech,  who  climbed  a  tree  which  grew  higher  as  often  as 
he  blew  on  it.  At  last  he  reached  heaven,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an 
excellent  place.  He  descended  the  tree,  building  wigwams  at  inter- 
vals in  the  branches.  He  then  returned  with  his  sister  and  nephew, 
resting  each  night  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  set  his  traps  up  there  to 
catch  animals.  Rising  in  the  night  to  go  and  examine  his  traps,  he 
saw  one  all  on  fire,  and,  upon  approaching  it,  found  that  he  had  caught 
the  sun ! 

Where  the  Indian  is  found  believing  in  a  Devil  and  a  hell,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  intercourse  with  Europeans.  These  elements  of  horror  were 
foreign  to  his  original  religion."  There  are  in  some  quarters  faint  traces 
of  a  single  purgatorial  or  retributive  conception.  It  is  a  representation 
of  paradise  as  an  island,  the  ordeal  consisting  in  the  passage  of  the  dark 
river  or  lake  which  surrounds  it.  The  worthy  cross  with  entire  facility, 
the  unworthy  only  after  tedious  struggles.  Some  say  the  latter  are 
drowne<l ;  others,  that  they  sink  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where 
they  pass  eternity  in  vain  desires  to  attain  the  alluring  land  on  which 
they  gaze.*  Even  this  notion  may  be  a  modification  consequent  upon 
European  influence.  At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  in  force  and  only 
occasional  in  occurrence.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  Indian  faith  mercy 
swallows  up  the  other  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit.     The  Indian  dies 

*  LoQgfpllow,  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xix. :  The  Ghosts. 
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without  fear,  looking  for  no  punishments,  only  for  rewards.*  He  regards 
the  Master  of  Breath  not  as  a  holy  judge,  but  as  a  kind  father,  lie 
welcomes  death  as  opening  the  door  to  a  sweet  land.  Ever  charm- 
ingly on  his  closing  eyes  dawns  the  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  elysium, 
a  gorgeous  region  of  soft  shades,  gliding  streams,  verdant  groves  wav- 
ing in  gentle  airs,  warbling  birds,  herds  of  stately  deer  and  buffalo 
browsing  on  level  plains.  It  is  the  earth  in  noiseless  and  solemn  meta- 
morphosis.« 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  endeavoring  to  explain  the  pur- 
port and  origin  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  notions  which  have  now 
been  set  forth  pertaining  to  the  disembodied  state.  The  first  source  of 
these  particulars  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  clear  mental  perceptions,  or 
conscious  dogmatic  belief,  but  in  the  natural  workings  of  affection, 
memory,  and  sentiment.  Among  almost  every  people*  from  the  Chinese 
to  the  Araucanians,  from  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Dacotahs,  rites  of  honor 
have  been  paid  to  the  dead,  various  offerings  have  been  placed  at  their 
graves.  The  Vedas  ex\join  the  offering  of  a  cake  to  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tors back  to  the  third  generation.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  pour  wine, 
oil,  milk,  and  blood  into  canals  made  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
early  Christians  adopted  these  *'  Feasts  of  the  Dead" — as  Augustine  and 
Tertullian  call  them — from  the  heathen,  and  celebrated  them  over  the 
graves  of  their  martyrs  and  of  their  other  deceased  friends.  Such  customs 
as  these  among  savages  like  the  Shillooks  or  the  Choctaws  are  usually 
supposed  to  imply  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remain  about 
the  places  of  sepulture  and  physically  partake  of  the  nourishment  thus 
furnished.  The  interpretation  is  farther  fetched  than  need  be,  and  is 
unlikely ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truths  In  the  first  place,  these  people  see  that  the  food  and  drink  re- 
main untouched,  the  weapons  and  utensils  are  left  unused  in  the  grave. 
Secondly,  there  are  often  certain  features  in  the  barbaric  ritual  obviously 
metaphorical,  incapable  of  literal  acceptance.  For  instance,  the  Winne- 
bagoes  light  a  small  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  light  him 
on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  although  Ihey  say  that  journey  extends 
to  a  distance  of  four,  days  and  nights  and  is  wholly  invisible.  They  light 
and  tend  that  watch-fire  as  a  memorial  of  their  departed  companion  and  a 
rude  expression  of  their  own  emotions  ;  as  an  unconscious  endtlem  of  their  own 
struggling  faith,  not  as  a  beacon  to  the  straying  ghost.  Again,  the  Indian 
1  mother,  losing  a  nursing  infant,  spurts  some  of  her  milk  into  the  fire, 
I  that  the  little  spirit  may  not  want  for  nutriment  on  its  solitary  path." 
Plato  approvingly  quotes  Hesiod's  statement  that  the  souls  of  noble  men 
become  guardian  demons  coursing  the  air,  messengers  and  agents  of  the 
gods  in  the  world.  Therefore,  he  adds,  "we  should  reverence  their 
tombs  and  establish  solemn  rites  and  offerings  there ;"  though  by  his  very 


•  Schoolcraft,  TTiitory  of  Indian  Tribes,  part  li.  p.  08.  » Ibid.  pp.  408,  404. 

tt  Andree,  North  America,  p.  248. 
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Btaiement  these  places  were  not  the  dwellings  or  haunts  of  the  freely- 
circuiting  spirits." 

Not  by  an  intellectual  doctrine,  but  by  an  instinctive  association,  when 
not  resisted  and  corrected,  we  connect  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  burial-places  of  their  forms.  The  New  Zealand  priests 
pretend  by  their  spells  to  bring  wandering  souls  within  the  enclosed 
graveyards."  These  sepulchral  folds  are  full  of  ghosts.  A  sentiment 
native  to  the  human  breast  draws  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  Shaksx>eare 
and  Washington,  and,  if  not  restrained  and  guided  by  cultivated  thought, 
would  lead  them  to  make  offerings  there.  Until  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
the  kings  of  France  lay  in  state  and  were  served  as  in  life  for  forty  days 
after  they  died.**  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  wring  any  doc- 
trinal significance  from  these  customs.  The  same  sentiment  which,  in  one 
form,  among  the  Alfoer  inhabitant  of  the  Arru  Islands,  when  a  man 
dies,  leads  his  relatives  to  assemble  and  destroy  whatever  he  has  left, 
— which,  in  another  form,  causes  the  Papist  to  offer  burning  candles, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  and  to  recite  prayers,  before  the  shrines  of  the  dead 
saints, — ^which,  in  still  another  form,  moved  Albert  Blirer  to  place  all  the 
pretty  playthings  of  his  child  in  the  coffin  and  bury  them  with  it, — thii 
same  sentiment,  in  its  undefined  spontaneous  workings,  impelled  the 
Peruvian  to  embalm  his  dead,  the  Blackfoot  to  inter  his  brave's  hunting- 
equipments  with  him,  and  the  Cherokee  squaw  to  hang  fresh  food  above 
the  totem  on  her  husband's  grave-post.  What  should  we  think  if  we 
could  foresee  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  present  doctrines 
and  customs  of  France  and  America  are  forgotten,  some  antiquary, 
seeking  the  reason  why  the  mourners  in  P^re-la-Chaise  and  Mount 
Auburn  laid  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  lamented  ones, 
should  deliberately  conclude  that  it  was  believed  the  souls  remained  in 
the  bodies  in  the  tomb  and  enjoyed  the  perfume  of  the  flowers?  An 
American  traveller,  writing  from  Vienna  on  All-Saints'  Day,  in  1855,  de^ 
Bcribes  the  avenues  of  the  great  cemetery  filled  with  people  hanging  fe»- 
toons  of  flowers  on  the  tombstones,  and  placing  burning  candles  of  wax 
on  the  graves,  and  kneeling  in  devotion ;  it  being  their  childish  belief,  he 
says,  that  their  prayers  on  this  day  have  efficacy  to  release  their  deceased 
relatives  from  purgatory,  and  that  the  dim  taper  ffickering  on  the  sod 
lights  the  unbound  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.  Of  course  these  rites  are 
not  literal  expressions  of  literal  beliefs,  but  are  symbols  of  ideas,  emblems 
of  sentiments,  figurative  and  inadequate  shadows  of  a  theological  doc- 
trine, although,  as  is  well  known,  there  is,  among  the  most  ignorant  per- 
sons, scarcely  any  deliberately-apprehended  distinction  between  image 
and  entity,  material  representation  and  spiritual  verity. 

If  a  member  of  the  Oneida  tribe  died  when  they  were  away  from  home, 
they  buried  him  with  great  solemnity,  setting  a  mark  over  the  grave ;  and 


■  SflpDbUe,  book  t.  oh.  16.  »  R.  Taylor,  New  Zealand,  ch.  7. 

M  MalDan^  Kfltlache  Ooichicfate  dar  ReUgkmen,  biieh  UL  abteh.  L 
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whenever  they  passed  that  way  afterwards  they  visited  the  spot,  singing 
a  mournful  song  and  casting  stones  upon  it,  thus  giving  syml)olic  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  song  an  incan- 
tation to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried  brave,  and  the  stones  thrown  to 
prevent  his  rising ;  yet  it  would  not  be  more  incredible  or  more  remote 
from  the  facts  than  many  a  commonly-current  interpretation  of  bar- 
barian usages.  An  amusing  instance  of  error — well  enforcing  the  need  of 
extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences — is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
those  explorers  who,  finding  an  extensive  cemetery  whore  the  aborigines 
had  buried  all  their  children  apart  from  the  adults,  concluded  they  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies  !** 

The  influence  of  unspeculative  affection,  memory,  and  sentiment  goes 
far  towards  accounting  for  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  barbarians.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  call  in  further  aid ;  and  that  aid  we  find  in 
the  arbitrary  conceits,  the  poetic  a-ssociations,  and  the  creative  force  of 
unregulated  fancy  and  imagination.  The  poetic  faculty  which,  supplied 
with  materials  by  obsen-ation  and  speculation,  constructed  the  complex 
mythologies  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  <ind  which,  turning  on  its  own  re- 
sources, composed  the  Arabian  tales  of  the.  genii  and  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  pure  fiction, — is  particularly  active,  fertile,  and  tyrannical, 
though  in  a  less  continuous  and  systematic  form,  in  the  barV>arian  mind. 
Acting  by  wild  fits  and  starts,  there  is  no  end  to  the  extravagant  conjec- 
tures and  visions  it  bodies  forth.  Destitute  of  philosophical  definitions, 
totally  unacquainted  w^ith  critical  distinctions  or  analytic  reflection, 
absurd  notions,  sober  convictions,  dim  dreams,  and  sharp  perceptions 
run  confusedly  together  in  the  minds  of  savages.  There  is  to  them  no 
clear  and  permanent  demarcation  between  rational  thoughts  and  crazy 
fancies.  Now,  no  phenomenon  can  strike  more  deeply  or  work  more 
powerfully  in  human  nature,  stimng  up  the  exploring  activities  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  than  the  event  of  death,  with  its  bereaving  stroke 
and  prophetic  appeal.  Accordingly,  wo  should  expect  to  find  among 
uncultivated  nations,  as  we  actually  do,  a  vast  medley  of  fragmentary 
thoughts  and  pictures — plausible,  strange,  lovely,  or  terrible — relating  to 
the  place  and  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul.  These  conceptions  would 
naturally  take  their  shaping  and  coloring,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
scenery,  circumstances,  and  experience  amidst  which  they  were  conceived 
and  bom.  Sometimes  these  figments  were  consciously  entertained  as 
wilful  inventions,  distinctly  contemplated  as  poetry.  Sometimes  they 
were  superstitiously  credited  in  all  their  grossnesswith  full  assent  of  soul. 
Sometimes  all  coexisted  in  vague  bewilderment.  These  lines  of  separa- 
tion unquestionably  existed :  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where,  in  given 
instances,  to  draw  them.  A  few  examples  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and  to  present  still  further 
specimens  of  the  barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life. 


>  Bmitbflonian  Oontribatiom,  toL  iL    Sqnifir's  Aboriginal  Monumenta,  appendix,  pp.  127-13L 
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Some  Indian  tribes  made  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  by  casting  the  bouglis  of  various  trees  around  the  ash,  saying  that 
the  branches  of  this  tree  were  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  warrioi* 
sires,  who  came  at  evening  in  the  chariot  of  cloud  to  fire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war.**  There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  witch  who  wore  a  mantle 
composed  of  the  scalps  of  murdered  women.  Taking  this  off,  she  shook 
it,  and  all  the  scalps  uttered  shrieks  of  laughter.  Another  describes  a 
magician  scudding  across  a  lake  in  a  boat  whoso  ribs  were  live  rattle- 
snakes." An  exercise  of  mind  virtually  identical  with  that  which  gave 
these  strokes  made  the  Philippine  Islanders  say  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  struck  by  lightning  go  up  the  beams  of  the  rainbow  to  a  happy 
place,  and  animated  Ali  to  declare  that  the  pious,  on  coming  out  of 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  awaiting  them  white-winged  camels  with 
saddles  of  gold.  The  Ajetas  suspended  the  bow  and  arrows  of  a  deceased 
Papuan  above  his  grave,  and  conceived  him  as  emerging  from  beneath 
every  night  to  go  a-hunting."  The  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Lapland 
was  interred  in  a  boat,  and  a  flint  and  combustibles  were  given  him  to 
light  him  along  the  dark  cavernous  x)assage  he  was  to  traverse.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  believe  that  every  one  whose  head  they  can  get  posses- 
sion of  here  will  in  the  future  state  be  their  servant :  consequently,  they 
make  a  business  of  "  head-hunting,"  accumulating  the  ghastly  visages  of 
their  victims  in  their  huts.*  The  Caribs  have  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
for  the  "  brave  and  virtuous,"  where,  it  is  promised,  they  shall  ei\joy  the 
sublimated  experience  of  all  their  earthly  satisfactions;  but  the  "de- 
generate and  cowardly"  are  threatened  with  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  they  shall  be  tasked  and  driven  as  slaves  by  their 
enemies.**  The  Hispaniolians  locate  their  elysium  in  a  pleasant  valley 
abounding  with  guava,  delicious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 
rivulets,  where  they  expect  to  live  again  with  their  departed  ancestors 
and  friends.*^  The  Patagonians  say  the  stars  are  their  translated  coun- 
trymen, and  the  milky  way  is  a  field  where  the  departed  Patagonians 
hunt  ostriches.  Clouds  are  the  feathers  of  the  ostriches  they,  kill.*'  The 
play  is  here  seen  of  the  same  mythological  imagination  which,  in  Italy, 
pictured  a  writhing  giant  beneath  Mount  Vesuvius,  and,  in  Greenland, 
looked  on  the  Pleiades  as  a  group  of  dogs  surrounding  a  white  bear,  and 
on  the  belt  of  Orion  as  a  company  of  Greenlanders  placed  there  because 
they  could  not  find  the  way  to  their  own  country.  Black  Bird,  the  re- 
doubtable chief  of  the  0-Ma-Uaws,  when  dying,  said  to  his  people,  "  Bury 
me  on  yonder  lofty  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  I  can  see 
the  men  and  boats  passing  by  on  the  river."**  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  to  breathe,  they  set  him  there,  on  his  favorite  steed,  and  heaped 
the  earth  around  him.    This  does  not  imply  any  believed  doctrine,  in 


M  Broime,  TreM  of  America,  p.  828.  ^  Schoolcraft,  Htot.  Ac.  part  1.  pp.  32^34. 

*  Earl,  Tbe  PapoaoB,  p.  132.  *  Earl,  The  Eastern  Seas,  ch.  8. 
«  Cdwarda,  Htot.  of  the  Weat  Indies,  book  i.  ch.  2.  ^  Ibid.  ch.  3. 

*  WtJkatr,  PMagonia,  ch.  6.  *  Gatlin,  North  American  Indians,  toI.  IL  p.  Qw 
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our  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  plainly  a  spontaneous  transference  for  the 
moment,  by  the  poetic  imagination,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  living  man 
to  the  buried  body. 

The  unhappy  Africans  who  were  snatched  from  their  homes,  enslaved 
jand  cruelly  tasked  in  the  far  West  India  islands,  pined  under  their  fate 
with  deadly  homesickness.  The  intense  longing  moulded  their  plastic 
belief,  just  as  the  sensation  from  some  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  shaped  his  dreams  into  a  journey  up  the  side  of  jEtna.  They 
fancied  that  if  they  died  they  should  immediately  live  again  in  their 
fatherland.  They  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers.  At  last,  when 
other  means  had  failed  to  check  this  epidemic  of  self-destruction,  a 
cunning  overseer  brought  them  ropes  and  every  facility  for  hanging, 
and  told  them  to  hang  themselves  as  fast  as  they  pleased,  for  their 
master  had  bought  a  great  plantation  in  Africa,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
there  they  would  be  set  to  work  on  it.  Their  helpless  credulity  took 
the  impression ;  and  no  more  suicides  occurred.** 

The  mutual  formative  influences  exerted  upon  a  people's  notions  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  by  the  imagination  of  their  poets  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  clime,  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonians  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in  North 
Britain.  They  had  picturesque  traditions  locating  the  habitation  of 
ghosts  in  the  air  above  their  fog-dmpcd  mountains.  They  promised 
rewards  for  nothing  but  valor,  and  threatened  punishments  for  nothing 
but  cowardice ;  and  even  of  these  they  speak  obscurely.  Nothing  is  said 
of  an  under-world.  They  supposed  the  ghosts  at  death  floated  upward 
naturally,  true  children  of  the  mist,  and  dwelt  forever  in  the  air,  where 
they  spent  an  inane  existence,  indulging  in  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  unreal  imitation  of  their  mortal  occupations,  chasing  boars 
of  fog  amid  hills  of  cloud  and  valleys  of* shadow.  The  authority  for 
these  views  is  Ossian,  "  whose  genuine  strains,"  Br.  Good  observes,  "  as- 
sume a  higher  importance  as  historical  records  than  they  can  claim  when 
considered  as  fragments  of  exquisite  poetry." 

*'  A  dark  red  stream  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran  striving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon  ;  his  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill ;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames ;  dark  is 
the  wound  on  his  breast.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  Dim  and  in  tears  he 
stood,  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  *  My  ghost,  O'Connal,  is  on 
my  native  hills,  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal  nor  find  his  lone  steps  on  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of 
Colgar,  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death.    It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 

M  Mttnara^  OMchichta  der  Beliglonen,  boch  zhr.  wet  766. 
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The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts.' 
Like  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast.'' 

"We  recognise  here  several  leading  traits  in  all  the  early  unspeculative 
faiths, — ^the  vapory  form,  the  echoless  motion,  the  marks  of  former  wounds, 
the  feeble  voice,  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  mournful  aspect,  and  the 
prophetic  words.  But  the  rhetorical  imagery,  the  scenery,  the  location 
of  the  spirit-world  in  the  lower  clouds,  are  stamped  by  emphatic  climatic 
peculiarities,  whose  origination,  easily  traceable,  throws  light  on  the 
growth  of  the  whole  mass  of  such  notions  everywhere. 

Two  general  sources  have  now  been  described  of  the  barbarian  con- 
ceptions in  relation  to  a  future  state.  First,  the  natural  operation  of  an 
earnest  recollection  of  the  dead;  sympathy,  regret,  and  reverence  for 
them  leading  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  to  grope  after  them,  to  brood 
over  the  possibilities  of  their  fate,  and  to  express  themselves  in  rites  and 
emblems.  Secondly,  the  mythological  or  arbitrary  creations  of  the 
imagination  when  it  is  set  strongly  at  work,  as  it  must  be  by  the  solemn 
phenomena  associated  with  death.  But  beyond  these  two  comprehen- 
sive statements  there  is,  directly  related  to  the  matter,  and  worthy  of 
separate  illustration,  a  curious  action  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  experienced  and  fertile  of  results.  It  is  a  jjeculiar  example 
of  the  unconscious  impartation  of  objective  existence  to  mental  ideas. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  man  does  not  cease  to  live  in  the 
remembrance,  imagination,  and  heart  of  his  surviving  friends.  By  an 
miphilosophical  confusion,  this  internal  image  is  credited  as  an  external 
existence.  The  dead  pass  from  their  customary  haunts  in  our  society  to 
the  imperishable  domain  of  ideas.  This  visionary  world  of  memory  and 
fantasy  is  projected  outward,  located,  furnished,  and  constitutes  the 
future  state  apprehended  by  the  barbarian  mind.  Feuerbach  says  in  his 
subtle  and  able  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality,  "The  Realm  of 
Memory  is  the  Land  of  Souls."  Ossian,  amid  the  midnight  mountains, 
thinking  of  departed  warriors  and  listening  to  the  tempest,  fills  tlie  gale 
with  the  imper»mcdions  of  his  thoughts^  and  exclaims,  "  I  hear  the  steps  of  the 
dead  in  the  dark  eddying  blast." 

The  barbarian  brain  seems  to  have  been  generally  impregnated  with 
the  feeling  that  every  thing  else  has  a  ghost  as  well  as  man.  The  Gauls 
lent  money  in  this  world  upon  bills  payable  in  the  next.  They  threw 
letters  upon  the  funeral-pile  to  be  read  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased.** 
As  the  ghost  was  thought  to  retain  the  scars  of  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  body,  so,  it  appears,  these  letters  were  thouglit,  when  destroyed,  to 
leave  impressions  of  what  had  been  written  on  them.  The  custom  of 
burning  or  burying  things  with  the  dead  probably  arose,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  from  the  supposition  that  every  object  has  its  manes.  The  obolus 
for  Charon,  the  cake  of  honey  for  Cerberus, — the  shadows  of  these  articles 
would  be  borne  and  used  by  the  shadow  of  the  dead  man.     Leonidas 

*  Pomponiaa  Mtlo,  De  Orbii  Situ,  UL  2. 
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saying,  *'  Bury  me  on  my  shield :  I  will  enter  even  Hades  as  a  Laced£&- 
monian,"**  must  either  have  used  the  word  Hades  by  metonymy  for  the 
grave,  or  have  imagined  that  a  shadowy /ao^'mi/e  of  what  was  interred  in 
the  grave  went  into  the  grim  kingdom  of  Pluto.  It  was  a  custom  with 
some  Indian  tribes,  on  the  new-made  grave  of  a  chief,  to  slay  his  chosen 
horse ;  and  when  he  fell  they  supposed 

**  That  then,  upon  the  dead  man's  plain, 
The  rider  gra«p'd  his  steed  again.** 

The  hunter  chases  the  deer,  each  alike  a  shade.  A  Feejee  once,  in 
presence  of  a  missionary,  took  a  weapon  from  tlie  grave  of  a  buried 
companion,  saying,  "  The  ghost  of  the  club  has  gone  with  him."  The 
Iroquois  tell  of  a  woman  who  was  chased  by  a  ghost.  She  heard  his 
feint  war-whoop,  his  spectre-voice,  and  only  escaped  with  her  life  because 
his  war-club  was  but  a  shadow  wielded  by  an  arm  of  air.  The  Slavo- 
nians sacrificed  a  warrior's  horse  at  his  tomb.*^  Nothing  seemed  to  the 
Northman  so  noble  as  to  enter  Valhalla  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  in  his  richest  apparel  and  finest  armor.  It  was  firmly  believed. 
Mallet  says,  that  Odin  himself  had  declared  that  whatsoever  was  burned 
or  bimed  with  the  dead  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.**  Before  the 
Mohammedan  era,  on  the  death  of  an  Arab,  the  finest  camel  he  had 
owned  was  tied  to  a  stake  beside  his  grave,  and  left  to  expire  of  hunger 
over  the  body  of  his  master,  in  order  that,  in  the  region  into  which  death 
had  introduced  him,  he  should  be  supplied  with  his  usual  bearer.*  The 
Chinese — ^who  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  oflferings  and  worship  paid 
at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors — make  little  paper  houses,  fill  them 
with  images  of  furniture,  utensils,  domestics,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  family  economy,  and  then  burn  them,  thus  passing  them  into  the 
invisible  state  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  whom  they  mourn  and  honor.** 
It  is  a  touching  thought  with  the  Greenlanders,  when  a  child  dies,  to  bury 
a  dog  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  for,  they  say,  the  dog  is 
able  to  find  his  way  anywhere."  The  shadow  of  the  faithful  servant 
guides  the  shadow  of  the  helpless  child  to  heaven.  In  fancy,  not  with- 
out a  moved  heart,  one  sees  this  spiritual  Bernard  dog  bearing  the  ghost- 
child  on  his  back,  over  the  spectral  Gothard  of  death,  safe  into  the 
sheltering  hospice  of  the  Greenland  paradise. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  the  rude  antithe- 
tical correspondence  between  Plato's  doctrine  of  archetypal  ide«s,  the 
immaterial  patterns  of  earthly  things,  and  the  belief  of  savages  in  the 
ghosts  of  clubs,  arrows,  sandals,  and  provisions.  The  disembodied  soul 
of  the  philosopher,  an  eternal  idea,  turns  from  the  empty  illusions  of 
matter  to  nourish  itself  with  the  substance  of  real  truth.     The  spectre 


«  Translation  of  Greek  Anthology,  in  Bohn*s  Ltbrarj,  p.  68. 

ff  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  toI.  i.  ch.  1.  48  Northern  Antiquities,  eh.  10. 

«  Lamartine,  History  of  Turkey,  hook  I.  ch.  10.  ■<>  Kidd,  China,  sect  S. 

H  Craots,  History  of  Greenland,  book  iiL  ch.  0,  sect.  47. 
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of  the  ICohawk  deTours  the  spectre  of  the  haunch  of  roast  venison  hung 
over  his  grave.  And  why  should  not  the  two  shades  be  conceived,  if 
either? 

**F\g,  bollock,  goote,  muft  have  their  goblini  too, 
£1m  onra  would  have  to  go  without  their  dinners : 
If  (hat  ttaryation4octrine  were  but  true, 
Bow  bard  the  &te  of  gormandising  sinners !" 

The  conception  of  ghosts  has  been  still  further  introduced  also  into  the 
realm  of  mathematics  in  an  amusing  manner.  Bishop  Berkeley,  bantered 
on  his  idealism  by  Halley,  retorted  that  he  too  was  an  idealist ;  for  his 
ultimate  ratios — terms  only  appearing  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
forms  in  whose  relationship  they  consist — ^were  but  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities !  It  may  be  added  here  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology,  all  memories  or  recollected  ideas  are  literally 
the  ghosts  of  departed  sensations. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  conjuring  force  of  fear,  with  its  dread 
apparitions,  the  surmising,  half-articulate  struggles  of  affection,  the  dreams 
of  memory,  the  lights  and  groups  of  poetry,  the  crude  germs  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  the  deposits  of  the  inter-action  of  human  experience 
and  phenomenal  nature, — now  in  isolated  fragments,  again,  huddled  india- 
criminately  together— conspire' to  compose  the  barbarian  notions  of  a 
future  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DRUIDIC  DOOTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

That  strange  body  of  men,  commonly  known  as  the  Druids,  who  con- 
stituted what  may,  with  some  correctness,  be  called  the  Celtic  priesthood, 
were  the  recognised  religious  teachers  throughout  Gaul,  Armorica,  a 
amall  part  of  Germany  on  the  southern  border,  all  Great  Britain,  and 
some  neighboring  islands.  The  notions  in  regard  to  a  future  life  put 
fortli  by  them  are  stated  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  in  whose  surviving  works  we  find  allusions  to  the 
Druids  or  accounts  of  the  Celts.  Several  modem  writers— especially 
Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall^ — have  collected  all  these  refer- 
encea  from  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Procopius,  Tacitus,  CsBsar,  Mela,  Valerius 
ICazimus,  and  Marcellinus.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  cite  the  passages 
here,  the  more  so  as,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  analytic  and  construct- 
ive comments  which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  them,  they  afford  us  only 
a  few  general  views>  leaving  all  the  details  in  profound  obscurity.    The 

1  Book  iL  eh.  14. 
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substance  of  what  we  learn  from  these  sources  is  this.  First,  that  the 
Druids  possessed  a  body  of  science  and  speculation  comprising  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  which  they  taught  with  clearness  and  authority. 
Secondly,  that  they  inculcated  the  belief  in  a  future  life  in  inseparable 
connection  with  the  great  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  Thirdly,  that 
the  people  held  such  cheerful  and  attractive  views  of  the  future  stat«, 
and  held  them  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  wept  around  the  new- 
bom  infant  and  smiled  around  the  corpse ;  that  they  encountered  death 
without  fear  or  reluctance.  This  reversal  of  natural  sentiments  shows 
the  tampering  of  a  priesthood  who  had  motives. 

A  somewhat  morp  minute  conception  of  the  Druidic  view  of  the 
future  life  is  furnished  us  by  an  old  mythologic  tale  of  Celtic  origin.* 
Omitting  the  story,  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  we  derive  from  it 
tlie  following  ideas.  The  soul,  on  being  divested  of  its  earthly  envelop, 
is  borne  aloft.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  the  souls  of  lately-deceased 
men.  They  fly  over  the  heads  of  armies,  inspiring  courage  or  striking 
terror.  Not  yet  freed  from  terrestrial  affections,  they  mingle  in  the  pas- 
sions and  affairs  of  men.  Vainly  they  strive  to  soar  above  the  atmo- 
sphere; an  impassable  wall  of  sapphire  resists  their  wings.  In  the  moon, 
millions  of  souls  travei'se  tremendous  plains  of  ice,  losing  all  perception 
but  that  of  simple  existence,  forgetting  the  adventures  they  have  passed 
through  and  are  about  to  recommence.  During  eclipses,  on  long  tubes 
of  darkness  they  return  to  the  earth,  and,  revived  by  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  all-quickening  sun,  enter  newly-formed  bodies,  and  begin  again 
the  career  of  life.  The  disk  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  pure 
souls  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  •  Souls  sullied  with  earthly  impurities 
are  to  be  purged  by  repeated  births  and  probations  till  the  last  stain 
is  removed,  and  they  are  all  finally  fitted  to  ascend  to  a  succession  of 
spheres  still  higher  than  the  sun,  whence  they  can  never  sink  again  to 
reside  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  globes  and  grosser  atmosphere.  These 
representations  are  neither  Gothic  nor  Roman,  but  Celtic. 

But  a  far  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  Druidic  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  destinies  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  translation  of  some 
of  the  preserved  treasures  of  the  old  Bardic  lore  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
bards  for  hundreds  of  yeai*swere  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Druids.  Their  poems — numerous  manuscripts  of  which,  with  apparent 
authentication  of  their  genuineness,  have  been  published  and  explained 
—contain  quite  full  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism,  which  was 
nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  established  as  in  ancient 
Britain.'  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  copiously  treated, 
and  all  the  materials  furnished,  in  the  "  Myvyrian  ArchsBology  of  Wales," 
a  work  in  two  huge  volumes,  published  at  London  at  the  beginning 

>  Daries,  Celtic  RMearches,  appendix,  pp.  668-561. 

•  Sketch  of  British  Bardiam,  prefixed  to  Owen's  tranBlation  of  the  Heroic  ElegiM  of  Lljiraroh 
Hen. 
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of  the  present  century.  Aft«r  the  introduction  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  for  several  centuries  the  two  systems  of  thought  and 
ritual  mutually  influenced  each  other,  corrupting  and  corrupted.*  A 
striking  example  in  point  is  this.  The  notion  of  a  punitive  and  remedial 
transmigration  belonged  to  Druidism.  Now,  Taliesin,  a  famous  Welsh 
bard  of  the  sixth  century,  locates  this  purifying  metempsychosis  in  the 
HeU  of  Chriitiamty,  whence  the  soul  gradually  rises  again  to  felicity,  the 
way  for  it  having  been  opened  by  Christ !  Cautiously  eliminating  the 
Christian  admixtures,  the  following  outline,  which  we  epitomize  from  the 
pioneer*  of  modern  scholars  to  the  Welsh  Bardic  literature,  affords  a 
pretty  clear  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Bruidic  theology  relating 
to  the  future  life. 

There  are,  says  one  of  the  Bardic  triads,  three  circles  of  existence. 
First,  the  Circle  of  Infinity,  where  of  living  or  dead  there  is  nothing  but 
God,  and  which  none  but  God  can  traverse.  Secondly,  the  Circle  of 
Metempsychosis,  where  all  things  that  live  are  derived  from  death.  This 
circle  has  been  traversed  by  man.  Thirdly,  the  Circle  of  Felicity,  where 
all  things  spring  from  life.  This  circle  man  shall  hereafter  traverse.  All 
animated  beings  originate  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  and,  by  regu- 
lar gradations  through  an  ascending  scries  of  transmigrations,  rise  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  possible  for  finite  creatures.  Fate  reigns  in 
all  the  states  below  that  of  humanity,  and  they  are  all  necessarily  evil. 
In  the  states  above  humanity,  on  the  contrary,  unmixed  good  so  prevails 
that  all  are  necessarily  good.  But  in  the  middle  state  of  humanity,  good 
and  evil  are  so  balanced  that  liberty  results ;  and  free  will  and  conse- 
quent responsibility  are  bom.  Beings  who  in  their  ascent  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  man,  if,  by  purity,  humility,  love,  and  righteousness,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  will,  after  death,  rise  into  more  glorious 
spheres,  and' will  continue  to  rise  still  higher,  until  they  reach  the  final 
destination  of  complete  and  endless  happiness.  But  if,  while  in  the 
state  of  humanity,  one  perverts  his  reason  and  will,  and  attaches  himself 
to  evil,  he  will,  on  dying,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  animal  existence  as 
corresponds  with  the  baseness  of  his  soul.  This  baseness  may  be  so 
great  as  to  precipitate  him  to  the  lowest  point  of  being ;  but  he  shall 
climb  thence  through  a  series  of  births  best  fitted  to  free  him  from  his 
evil  propensities.  Restored  to  the  probationary  state,  he  may  fall  again ; 
but,  though  this  should  occur  again  and  again  for  a  million  of  ages,  the 
path  to  happiness  still  remains  open,  and  he  shall  at  last  infallibly  arrive 
at  his  preordained  felicity,  and  fall  nevermore.  In  the  states  superior 
to  humanity,  the  soul  recovers  and  retains  the  entire  recollection  of  its 
former  lives. 

We  will  quote  a  few  illustrative  triads.  There  are  three  necessary  pur- 
poses of  metempsychosis:    to  collect   the   materials  and  jjroperties  of 


*  Herbert,  Eany  on  the  Neo-Druidic  Ilpreny  In  Britannia. 

*  Po«oia,  Lyric  and  Pastoral,  by  Edward  Williams,  vol.  ii.  notce,  pp.  194-256. 
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every  nature ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  to  collect  power 
towards  removing  whatever  is  pernicious.  The  knowledge  of  three 
things  will  subdue  and  destroy  evil :  knowledge  of  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  operation.  Three  things  continually  dwindle  away :  the  Dark, 
the  False,  the  Dead.  Three  things  continually  increase :  Light,  Truth, 
Life. 

These  will  prevail,  and  finally  absorb  every  thing  else.  The  soul  is  an 
inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  most  refined  matter,  endowed  with 
ifidestructible  life,  at  the  dissolution  of  one  body  passing,  according  to  its 
merits,  into  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  existence,  where  it  expands  itself 
into  that  form  which  its  acquired  propensities  necessarily  give  it,  or  into 
that  animal  in  which  such  propensities  naturally  reside.  The  ultimate 
states  of  happiness  are  ceaselessly  undergoing  the  most  delightful  reno- 
vations, without  which,  indeed,  no  finite  being  could  endure  the  tedium 
of  eternity.  These  are  not,  like  the  death  of  the  lower  states,  accon^ 
panied  by  a  suspension  of  memory  and  of  conscious  identity.  All  the 
innumerable  modes  of  existence,  after  being  cleansed  from  every  evil, 
will  forever  remain  as  beautiful  varieties  in  the  creation,  and  will  be 
equally  esteemed,  equally  happy,  equally  fathered  by  the  Creator.  The 
successive  occupation  of  these  modes  of  existence  by  the  celestial  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Circle  of  Felicity  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  varying  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  intolerable  monotony  of  eternity.  The  creation 
is' yet  in  its  infancy.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  providence  of  God 
will  bring  every  being  up  from  the  great  Deep  to  the  point  of  liberty, 
and  will  at  last  secure  three  things  for  them :  namely,  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  desired,  and  what  is  most  beautiful.  There  are  three 
stabilities  of  existence:  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  what  should  not  be 
otherwise,  what  cannot  be  imagined  better ;  and  in  these  all  shall  end,  in 
the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

Such  is  a  hasty  synopsis  of  what  here  concerns  us  in  the  theology  of 
the  Druids.  In  its  ground-germs  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  unquestionably 
imported  into  Celtic  thought  and  Cymrian  song  from  that  prolific  and  im- 
memorial Hindu  mind  which  bore  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  as  its 
fruit.  Its  ethical  tone,  intellectual  elevation,  and  glorious  climax  are  not 
unworthy  that  free  hierarchy  of  minstrel-priests  whoso  teachings  were 
proclaimed,  as  their  assemblies  were  held,  **in  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  light,"  and  whose  thrilling  motto  was,  "The  Truth 

AGAINST  THE  WoRLD." 

The  latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  old  Welsh  literature  is 
"  Taliesin ;  or,  The  Bards  and  Druidi^  of  Britain."  The  author,  D.  W. 
Nash,  is  obviously  familiar  with  his  theme,  and  he  throws  much  light  on 
many  points  of  it.  His  ridicule  of  the  arbitrary  tenets  and  absurdities 
which  Daviea,  Pughe,  and  others  have  taught  in  all  good  faith  as  Druidic 
lore  and  practice  is  richly  deserved.  But,  despite  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  his  able  and  valuable  volume,  we  must  think  Mr. 
Nash  goes  wholly  against  the  record  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
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psychosis  to  the  Druidic  system,  and  goes  clearly  beyond  the  record 
in  charging  Edward  Williams  and  others  with  forgery  and  fraud  in  their 
representations  of  ancient  Bardic  doctrines.*  In  support  of  such  grave 
charges  direct  evidence  is  needed ;  only  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced. The  non-existence  of  public  documents  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  reliable  oral  accounts  preserved  by  the  initiated 
few,  one  of  whom  Williams,  with  seeming  sincerity,  claimed  to  be. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SCANDINAVIAN  DOCTRINE   OF  A  FUTT7RE  LIFE. 

ICakt  considerations  combine  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  at  an 
early  period  a  migration  took  place  from  Southern  Asia  to  Northern 
Europe,  which  constituted  the  commencement  of  what  afterwards  grew 
to  be  the  great  Gothic  family.  The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  symbols  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  with  well- 
known  Persian  and  Buddhist  notions — notions  of  a  purely  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  character — is  too  peculiar,  apparently,  to  admit  of  any  other 
explanation.^  But  the  germs  of  thought  and  imagination  transplanted 
thus  from  the  warm  and  gorgeous  climes  of  the  East  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  the  howling  ridges  of  Iceland,  obtained  a  fresh  de- 
Telopment,  with  numerous  modifications  and  strange  additions,  from  the 
new  life,  climate,  scenery,  and  customs  to  which  they  were  there  exposed. 
The  temptation  to  predatory  habits  and  strife,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
tense though  fitful  activity  arising  from  their  geographical  situation, 
the  fierce  spirit  nourished  in  them  by  their  actual  life,  the  tremendous 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  world  around  them, — all  these  influences 
break  out  to  our  view  in  the  poetry,  and  are  reflected  by  their  results  in 
the  religion,  of  the  Northmen. 

From  the  flame-world,  Muspelheim,  in  the  south,  in  which  Surtur,  the 
dread  fire-king,  sits  enthroned,  flowed  down  streams  of  heat.  From 
the  mist-world,  Niflheim,  *in  the  north,  in  whose  central  caldron, 
Hvergelmir,  dwells  the  gloomy  dragon  Nidhijgg,  rose  floods  of  cold  vapor. 
The  fire  and  mist  meeting  in  the  yawning  abyss,  Ginungagap,  after 
various  stages  of  transition,  formed  the  earth.  There  were  then  three 
principal  races  of  beings :  men,  whose  dwelling  was  Midgard ;  Jiituns,  who 
occupied  Utgard ;  and  the  iEsir,  whose  home  was  Asgard.  The  Jutuns, 
or  demons,  seem  to  have  been  originally  personifications  of  darkness, 
cold,  and  storm, — the  disturbing  forces  of  nature, — ^whatever  is  hostile  to 

•Tallwlii,  th.  It.  i  Tana  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mytholofgr,  pp.  462, 463-464. 
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fruitful  life  and  peace.  They  were  frost-giants  ranged  in  the  outer  wastes 
around  the  habitable  fields  of  men.  The  Malr,  or  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  have  been  personifications  of  light,  and  law,  and  benig- 
nant power, — the  orderly  energies  of  the  universe.  Between  the  Jotuns 
and  the  ^sir  there  is  an  implacable  contest.'  The  rainbow,  Bifrost,  is  a 
bridge  leading  from  earth  up  to  the  skyey  dwelling-place  of  the  .£sir ; 
and  their  sentinel,  Heimdall, — whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
hoar  the  grass  spring  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  grow  on  the  backs  of 
the  sheep, — keeps  incessant  watch  upon  it.  Their  chief  deity,  the  father 
Zeus  of  the  Northexn  pantheon,  was  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  who  wakened 
the  spirit  of  battle  by  flinging  his  spear  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  its 
inaudible  hiss  from  heaven  being  as  the  song  of  Ate  let  loose  on  earth. 
Next  in  rank  was  Thor,  the  personification  of  the  exploding  tem- 
pest. The  crashing  echoes  of  the  thunder  are  his  chariot-wheels  rattling 
through  the  cloudy  halls  of  Thrudheim.  Whenever  the  lightning  strikes 
a  cliff  or  an  iceberg,  then  Thor  has  flung  his  hammer,  Mjblnir,  at  a 
Jotun's  head.  Balder  was  the  god  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  fairest, 
kindest,  purest  of  beings.  Light  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things 
loved  him.  After  Christianity  was  established  in  the  North,  Jesus  was 
called  the  White  Christ,  or  the  new  Balder.  The  appearance  of  Balder 
amidst  the  frenzied  and  bloody  divinities  of  the  Norse  creed  is  beautiful 
as  the  dew-cool  moon  hanging  calmly  over  the  lurid  storm  of  Vesuvius. 
He  was  entitled  the  "  Band  in  the  Wreath  of  the  Gods,"  because  with 
his  fate  that  of  all  the  rest  was  bound  up.  His  death,  ominously  foretold 
from  eldest  antiquity,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  universe. 
Asa-Loki  was  the  Momus-Satan  or  Devil-BufFoon  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  half-amusing,  half-horrible  embodiment  of  wit,  treachery, 
and  evil;  now  residing  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  now  accompanying 
Thor  on  his  frequent  adventures,  now  visiting  and  plotting  with  his  own 
kith  and  kin  in  frosty  Jiitunheim,  beyond  the  earth-environing  sea,  or  in 
livid  Helheim  deep  beneath  the  domain  of  breathing  humanity.* 

With  a  Jotun  woman,  Angerbode,  or  Messenger  of  Evil,  Loki  begets 
three  fell  children.  The  first  is  Fenris,  a  savage  wolf,  so  large  that 
nothing  but  space  can  hold  him.  The  second  is  Jormungandur,  who,  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth,  fills  the  circuit  of  the  ocean.    He  is  described  by 

Sir  Walter  Scott  as 

■ 

"  That  groat  seo-tnake.  tremendous  curl'd. 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world." 

The  third  is  Hela,  the  grim  goddess  of  death,  whose  ferocious  aspect  is 
half  of  a  pale  blue  and  half  of  a  ghastly  white,  and  whose  empire, 
stretching  below  the  earth  through  Niflheim,  is  full  of  freezing  vapors 


*  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  11. 

s  Oehlenschllger,  Gods  of  the  North.  Tliis  celebrated  and  brilliant  poem,  with  the  copious  notes 
In  Frye's  translation,  affords  the  English  reader  a  full  conception  of  the  Norse  pantheon  and  its 
salient  adrentures. 
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and  discomfortable  sights.  Her  residence  is  the  spacious  undor-world ; 
her  court-yard,  fointness  ;  her  threshold,  precipice;  her  door,  abyss;  her 
liall,  pain  ;  her  table,  hunger ;  her  knife,  starvation ;  her  man-servant, 
delay ;  her  handmaid,  slowness ;  her  bed,  sickness ;  her  pillow,  anguish  ; 
and  her  canopy,  cui*se.  Still  lower  than  her  house  is  an  abode  yet  more 
fearful  and  loathsome.  In  Nastrond,  or  strand  of  corpses,  stands  a  hall, 
the  conception  of  which  is  prodigiously  awful  and  enormously  disgust- 
ing. It  is  plaited  of  serpents'  backs,  wattled  together  like  wicker-work, 
whose  heads  turn  inwards,  vomiting  poison.  In  the  lake  of  venom  thus 
deposited  within  these  immense  wriggling  walls  of  snakes  the  worst  of 
the  damned  wade  and  swim. 

High  up  m  the  sky  is  Odin's  hall,  the  magnificent  Valhalla,  or  temple 
of  the  slain.  The  columns  supporting  its  ceiling  are  spears.  It  is  roofed 
with  shields,  and  the  ornaments  on  its  benches  are  coats  of  mail.  The 
Valkyrs  are  Odin's  battle-maids,  choosers  of  heroes  for  his  banquet- 
rooms.  With  helmets  on  their  heads,  in  bloody  harness,  mounted  on 
shadowy  steeds,  surrounded  by  meteoric  lightnings,  and.  wielding 
flaming  swords,  they  hover  over  the  conflict  and  point  the  way  to  Val- 
halla to  the  warriors  who  fall.  The  valiant  souls  thus  received  to  Odin's 
presence  are  called  Einheriar,  or  the  elect.  The  Valkyrs,  as  white-clad 
virgins  with  flowing  ringlets,  wait  on  them  in  the  capacity  of  cup-bearers. 
Each  morning,  at  the  crowing  of  a  huge  gold-combed  cock,  the  well- 
armed  Einheriar  rush  through  Valhalla's  five  hundred  and  forty  doors 
into  a  great  court-yard,  and  pass  the  day  in  merciless  fighting.  However 
pierced  and  hewn  in  pieces  in  these  fearful  encounters,  at  evening  every 
wound  is  healed,  and  they  return  into  the  hall  whole,  and  are  seated, 
jux^rding  to  their  exploits,  at  a  luxurious  feast.  The  perennial  boar 
Sehrimnir,  deliciously  cooked  by  Andrimnir,  thou^  devoured  every 
night,  is  whole  again  every  morning  and  ready  to  be  served  anew.  The 
two  highest  joys  these  terrible  berserkers  and  vikings  knew  on  earth 
composed  their  experience  in  heaven:  namely,  a  battle  by  day  and  a 
feast  by  night.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  prevalent,  that  the  Valhalla 
heroes  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  This  notion,  though 
often  refuted,  still  hngers  in  the  popular  mind.  It  arose  from  the  false 
translation  of  a  phrase  in  the  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  the  famous 
sea-king, — "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  curved  trees  of  the  head," — 
which,  as  a  figure  for  the  usual  drinking-horns,  was  erroneously  rendered 
by  Olaus  Wormius,  "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  hollow  cups  of 
skulls.''  It  is  not  the  heads  of  men,  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  from  which 
the  Elinheriar  quaff  Heidrun's  mead.^ 

Xo  women  being  ever  mentioned  as  gaining  admission  to  Valhalla  or 
joining  in  the  joys  of  the  Einheriar,  some  writers  have  affirmed  that, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  faith,  women  had  no  immortal  souls,  or,  at 
all  events,  were  excluded  from  heaven.     The  charge  is  as  baseless  in  this 

*  Pignit,  Manual  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  p.  65. 
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instance  as  when  brought  against  Mohammedanism.  Valhalla  was  the 
exclusive  abode  of  the  most  daring  champions;  but  Valhalla  was  not  the 
whole  of  heaven.  Vingolf,  the  Hall  of  Friends,  stood  beside  the  Hall  of 
the  Slain,  and  was  the  assembling-place  of  the  goddesses.'  There,  in  the 
palace  of  Freya,  the  souls  of  noble  women  were  received  after  death.  The 
elder  £dda  says  that  Thor  guided  Roska,  a  swift-footed  peasant-girl  who 
had  attended  him  as  a  servant  on  various  excursions,  to  Freya's  bower, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  and  where  she  remained  forever.  The  virgin 
goddess  GeQone,  the  Northern  Diana,  also  had  a  residence  in  heaven, 
and  all  who  died  maidens  repaired  thither.*  The  presence  of  virgin 
throngs  with  GeQone,  and  the  society  of  noble  matrons  in  Vingolf,  shed 
a  tender  gleam  across  the  carnage  and  carousal  of  Valhalla.  More  is  said 
of  the  latter — the  former  is  scarcely  visible  to  us  now — ^because  the  only 
record  we  have  of  the  Norse  faith  is  that  contained  in  the  fragmentary 
strains  of  ferocious  Skalds,  who  sang  chiefly  to  warriors,  and  the  staple 
matter  of  whose  songs  was  feats  of  martial  prowess  or  entertaining  mytho- 
logical stories.  Furthermore,  there  is  above  the  heaven  of  the  .^sir  a 
yet  higher  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  far-removed  and  inscrutable  being, 
the  rarely-named  Omnipotent  One,  the  true  All-Father,  who  is  at  last  to 
come  forth  above  the  ruins  of  the  universe  to  judge  and  sentence  all 
creatures  and  to  rebuild  a  better  world.  In  this  highest  region  towers 
the  imperishable  gold-roofed  hnll,  Gimle,  brighter  than  the  sun.  There 
is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the  Skaldic  strains  that  good  women  are  repulsed 
from  this  dwelling. 

According  to  the  rude  morality  of  the  people  and  the  time,  the  con- 
trasted conditions  of  admission  to  the  upper  paradise  or  condemnation 
to  the  infernal  realm  were  the  admired  virtues  of  strength,  open-handed 
frankness,  reckless  audacity,  or  the  hated  vices  of  feebleness,  cowardice, 
deceit,  humility.  Those  who  have  won  fame  by  puissant  feats  and  who 
die  in  battle  are  snatched  by  the  Valkyrs  from  the  sod  to  ValhaUa.  To 
die  in  arms  is  to  be  chosen  of  Odin, — 

"  Id  whose  hall  of  gold 
The  8teel-cUd  ghoets  their  wonted  orgies  hold. 
Some  taunting  Jost  begets  the  war  of  words: 
In  clamoroQS  fray  they  grasp  their  gleamy  swords, 
And,  as  upon  the  earth,  with  fierce  delight 
By  turns  renew  the  banquet  and  the  fight.** 

All,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  lives  of  ignoble  labor  or  despicable  ease, 
die  of  sickness,  sink  from  their  beds  to  the  dismal  house  of  Hela.  In 
this  gigantic  vaulted  cavern  the  air  smells  like  a  newly-stirred  grave; 
damp  fogs  rise,  hollow  sighs  are  heard,  the  only  light  comes  from  funeral 
tapers  held  by  skeletons ;  the  hideous  queen,  whom  Thor  eulogizes  as  the 
Scourger  of  Cowards,  sits  on  a  throne  of  skulls,  and  sways  a  sceptre, 


*  Keyser,  Religion  of  the  Northmen,  trans,  by  Pennock,  p.  149. 

•  Pigott,  p.  245. 
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made  of  a  dead  man's  bone  bleached  in  the  moonlight,  over  a  countless 
multitude  of  shivering  ghosts.^  But  the  Norse  moralists  plunge  to  a  yet 
darker  doom  those  guilty  of  perjury,  murder,  or  adultery.  In  Nastrond's 
grisly  hall,  wliich  is  shaped  of  serpents'  spines,  and  through  whose  loop- 
holes drops  of  poison  drip,  .where  no  sunlight  ever  reaches,  they  welter  in 
a  venom-sea  and  are  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidhugg.^  In  a  word,  what 
to  the  crude  moral  sense  of  the  martial  Goth  seemed  piety,  virtue,  led  to 
heaven ;  what  seemed  blasphemy,  baseness,  led  to  hell. 

The  long  war  between,  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
discord,  the  .£sir  and  the  Jdtuns,  was  at  last  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis  and  end 
m  one  universal  battle,  called  Ragnarokur,  or  the  **  Twilight  of  the  Gods/' 
whose  result  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  creation.  Por- 
tentous inklings  of  this  dread  encounter  were  abroad  among  all  beings. 
A  shuddering  anticipation  of  it  sat  in  a  lowering  frown  of  shadow  on  the 
brows  of  the  deities.  In  preparation  for  Ragnariikur,  both  parties  anx- 
iously secured  all  the  allies  they  could.  Odin  therefore  joyously  welcomes 
every  valiant  warrior  to  Valhalla,  as  a  recruit  for  his  hosts  on  that  day 
when  Fenris  shaU  break  loose.  When  Hdkon  Jarl  fell,  the  Valkyrs 
shouted,  "  Now  does  the  force  of  the  gods  grow  stronger  when  they  have 
brought  H&kon  to  their  home."  A  Skald  makes  Odin  say,  on  the  death 
of  King  Eirik  Blood- Axe,  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  such  a  hero  to  be 
slain,  "Our  lot  is  uncertain:  the  gray  wolf  gazes  on  the  host  of  the 
gods ;"  that  is,  we  shall  need  help  at  Hagnariikur.  But  as  all  the  brave 
and  magnanimous  champions  received  to  Valhalla  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  .£sir,  so  all  the  miserable  cowards,  invalids,  and  wretches 
doomed  to  Hela's  house  would  fight  for  the  Jotuns.  From  day  to  day 
the  opi>08ed  armies,  above  and  below,  increase  in  numbers.  Some  grow 
impatient,  some  tremble.  When  Balder  dies,  and  the  ship  Nagelfra  is 
completed,  the  hour  of  infinite  suspense  will  strike.  Nagelfra  is  a  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  hosts  of  frost-giants  to  the  battle.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  dead  men's  nails :  therefore  no  one  should  die  with  unpaired 
nails,  for  if  he  does  he  furnishes  materials  for  the  construction  of  that 
ship  which  men  and  gods  wish  to  have  finished  as  late  as  possible.' 

At  length  Loki  treacherously  compasses  the  murder  of  Balder.  The 
frightful, foreboding  which  at  once  flies  through  all  hearts  finds  voice  in 
the  dark  "  Raven  Song"  of  Odin.  Having  chanted  this  obscure  wail 
in  heaven,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  down  the  bridge  to  Helheim. 
With  resistless  incantations  he  raises  from  the  grave,  where  she  has  been 
interred  for  ages,  wrapt  in  snows,  wet  with  the  rains  and  the  dews,  an 
aged  vala  or  prophetess,  and  forces  her  to  answer  his  questions.  With 
appalling  replies  he  returns  home,  galloping  up  the  sky.  And  now  the 
crack  of  doom  is  at  hand.  Ileimdall  hurries  up  and  down  the  bridge 
Bifriist,  blowing  his  horn  till  its  rousing  blasts  echo  through  the  universe. 


T  PfgoCt,  pp.  137, 138.  •  The  VOlnspa,  strophes  S4, 85. 
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The  wolf  Sk()ll,  from  whose  pursuit  the  frightened  sun  has  fled  round 
the  heavens  since  the  first  dawn,  overtakes  and  devours  his  bright  prey. 
Nagelfra,  with  the  Jotun  hosts  on  board,  sails  swiftly  from  Utgard.  Loki 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Ilela.  Fenris  snaps  his  chain  and 
rushes  forth  with  jaws  so  extended  that  the  upper  touclies  the  firma- 
ment, while  the  under  rests  on  the  earth ;  and  he  would  open  them 
wider  if  there  were  room.  Jiirniungandur  writhes  his  entire  length 
around  Midgard,  and,  lifting  his  head,  blows  venom  over  air  and  sea. 
Suddenly,  in  the  south,  heaven  cleaves  asunder,  and  through  the  breach 
the  sons  of  Muspel,  the  flame-genii,  ride  out  on  horseback  with  Surtur 
at  their  head,  his  sword  outflashing  the  sun.  Now  Odin  leads  forward 
the  -^sir  and  the  Einheriar,  and  on  the  predestined  plain  of  Vigrid  the 
strife  commences.  Heimdall  and  Loki  mutually  slay  each  other.  Thor 
kills  Jormungandur;  but  as  the  monster  expires  he  belches  a  flood  of 
venom,  under  which  the  matchless  thunder-god  staggers  and  falls  dead. 
Fenris  swallows  Odin,  but  is  instantly  rent  in  twain  by  Vidar,  the  strong 
silent  one,  Odin's  dumb  son,  who  well  avenges  his  father  on  the  wolf  by 
splitting  the  jaws  that  devoured  him.  Then  Surtur  slings  fire  abroad, 
and  the  reek  rises  around  all  things.  Iggdrosill,  the  great  Ash-Tree  of 
Existence,  totters,  but  stands.  All  below  perishes.  Finally,  the  un- 
namable  Mighty  One  appears,  to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
former  hie  from  fading  Valhalla  to  eternal  Gimle,  where  all  joy  is  to  be 
theirs  forever ;  the  latter  are  stormed  down  from  Hela  to  Nastrond,  there, 
"  under  curdling  mists,  in  a  snaky  marsh  whose  waves  freeze  black  and 
thaw  in  blood,  to  be  scared  forever,  for  punishment,  with  terrors  ever 
new."  All  strife  vanishes  in  endless  peace.  By  the  power  of  All-Father, 
a  new  earth,  green  and  fair,  shoots  up  from  the  sea,  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  men  free  from  sorrow.  The  foul,  spotted  dragon  Nidhogg 
flies  over  the  plains,  bearing  corpses  and  Death  itself  away  upon  his  wings, 
and  sinks  out  of  sight.*® 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  in  consonance  with  the  foregoing  view, 
that  the  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  respectively  in 
Gimle  and  Nastrond,  would  experience  everlasting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  Blackwell,  the  recent  editor  of  Percy's  translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities  as  published  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 
argues  with  great  force  against  the  correctness  of  the  assertion."  The 
point  is  dubious;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  we  know  that 
the  spirit  and  large  outlines  of  their  faith  have  been  reliably  set 
forth.  That  faith,  rising  from  the  impetuous  blood  and  rude  mind  of 
the  martial  race  of  the  North,  gathering  wonderful  embellishments  from 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Skalds,  reacting,  doubly  nourished  the 
fierce  valor  and  fervid  fancy  from  which  it  sprang.  It  drove  the  dragon- 
prows  of  the  Vikings  marauding  over  the  seas.  It  rolled  the  Goths' 
conquering  squadrons  across  the  nations,  from  the  shores  of  Finland  and 

10  Keyser,  Religioa  of  the  Northmen,  part  i.  ch.  tL  ^^  Pp.  497-603.. 
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Skager-Hack  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
Tery  ferocity  with  which  it  blazed  consumed  itself,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  flickering  faith  by  Christianity  was  easy.  During  the  dominion  of 
this  religion,  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which  its  disciples  receired  it 
appears  alike  from  the  fearful  enterprises  it  prompted  them  to,  the  iron 
hardihood  and  immeasurable  contempt  of  death  it  inspired  in  them, 
and  the  superstitious  observances  which,  with  pains  and  expenses,  they 
scrupulously  kept.  They  buried,  with  the  dead,  gold,  useful  implements, 
ornaments,  that  they  might  descend,  furnished  and  shining,  to  the 
halls  of  Hela.  With  a  chieftain  they  buried  a  pompous  horse  and  splendid 
armor,  that  he  might  ride  like  a  warrior  into  Valhalla.  The  true  Scandi- 
navian, by  age  or  sickness  deprived  of  dying  in  battle,  ran  himself 
through,  or  flung  himself  from  a  precipice,  in  this  manner  to  make 
amends  for  not  expiring  in  armed  strife,  if  haply  thus  he  might  snatch 
a  late  seat  among  the  Einheriar.  With  the  same  motive  the  dying  sea- 
king  had  himself  laid  on  his  ship,  alone,  and  launched  away,  with  out- 
stretched sails,  with  a  slow  fire  in  the  hold,  which,  when  he  was  fairly  out 
at  sea,  should  flame  up  and,  as  Carlyle  says,  "worthily  bury  the  old  hero 
at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the  ocean."  Surely  then,  if  ever^^ "  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force.'' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ETRUSCAN   DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Although  the  living  form  and  written  annals  of  Etruria  perished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  although  but  slight  references  to  her  aflairs 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  contemporary  nations,  yet, 
through  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  facts,  we  have  quite  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  experience 
when  her  power  was  palmiest.  We  follow  the  ancient  Etruscans  from 
,the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  perceiving  their  various  national  costumes,  pecu- 
liar physiognomies,  names  and  relationships,  houses,  furniture,  ranks, 
avocations,  games,  dying  scenes,  burial-processions,  and  funeral  festivals. 
And,  further  than  this,  we  follow  their  souls  into  the  world  to  come, 
behold  them  in  the  hands  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  brought  to  judgment 
and  then  awarded  their  deserts  of  bliss  or  woe.  This  knowledge  has  been 
doived  fi*om  their  sepulchres,  which  still  resist  the  corroding  hand  of 
Time  when  nearly  every  thing  else  Etruscan  has  mingled  with  the  ground.^ 
They  hewed  their  tombs  in  the  living  rock  of  clifis  and  hills,  or  reared  them 

1  Hn.  Ony,  SepnlchrM  of  Xtmria. 
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of  massiye  masonry.  They  painted  or  carved  the  walls  with  descriptive 
and  symbolic  scenes,  and  crowded  their  interiors  with  sarcophagi,  cine- 
rary urns,  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  rich  in  information  of  their  authors.  From 
a  study  of  these  things,  lately  disinterred  in  immense  quantities,  has  been 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  our  present  acquaintance  with  this  ancient 
people.  Strange  that,  when  the  whole  scene  of  life  has  passed  away,  a 
sepulchral  world  should  survive  and  open  itself  to  reveal  the  past  and  in- 
struct the  future  I  We  seem  to  see,  rising  from  her  tombs,  and  moving 
solemnly  among  the  mounds  where  all  she  knew  or  cared  for  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  inurned,  the  ghost  of  a  mighty  people.  With  dejected 
air  she  leans  on  a  ruined  temple  and  muses ;  and  her  shadowy  tears  fall 
silently  over  what  was  and  is  not. 

The  Etruscans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  deceased  outside  their 
walls ;  and  sometimes  the  city  of  the  living  was  thus  surrounded  by  a 
£Btf -reaching  city  of  the  dead.  At  this  day  the  decaying  fronts  of  the 
houses  of  the  departed,  for  miles  upon  miles  along  the  road,  admonish 
the  living  traveller.  These  stone-hewn  sepulchres  crowd  nearly  every 
hill  and  glen.  Whole  acres  of  them  are  also  found  upon  the  plains, 
covered  by  several  feet  of  earth,  where  every  spring  the  plough  passes 
over  them,  and  every  autumn  the  harvest  waves ;  but  the  dust  beneath 
reposes  well,  and  knows  nothing  of  this. 

''Time  buries  grsTes.    How  strange  1  a  buried  grarel 
Death  cannot  fh>m  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  laTe.** 

The  houses  of  the  dead  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  living, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  so  closely 
copied  that  it  is  said  the  resemblance  held  in  all  but  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sound  and  motion  of  life.  The  images  painted  or  etched  on  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  that  fill  the  sepulchres  were  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
accurate  likenesses,  varying  with  age,  sex,  features,  and  expression. 
These  personal  portraits  were  taken  and  laid  up  here,  doubtless,  to 
preserve  their  remembrance  when  the  original  had  crumbled  to  ashes. 
What  a  touching  voice  is  this  from  antiquity,  telling  us  that  our  poor, 
fond  human  nature  was  ever  the  same !  The  heart  longed  to  be  kept 
still  in  remembrance  when  the  mortal  frame  was  gone.  But  how  vain 
the  wish  beyond  the  vanishing  circle  of  hearts  that  returned  its  love  I 
For,  as  we  wander  through  those  sepulchres  now,  thousands  of  faces 
thus  preserved  look  down  upon  us  with  a  mute  plea,  when  every 
vestige  of  their  names  and  characters  is  forever  lost,  and  their  very  dust 
scattered  long  ago. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  burial-chamber  were  ranged  massive  stone 
shelves,  or  sometimes  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  the  dead  were  laid 
in  a  reclining  posture,  to  sleep  their  long  sleep.  It  often  happens  that 
on  these  rocky  biers  lie  the  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  signet-ring,  and 
weapons,— or,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  other 
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ornaments,— each  in  its  relative  place,  when  the  body  they  once  encased 
or  adorned  has  not  left  a  single  fragment  behind.  An  antiqucur}^  once, 
digging  for  discoveries,  chanced  to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb. 
He  looked  in ;  and  there,  to  quote  his  own  words,  **  I  beheld  a  warrior 
stretched  on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  vanish 
under  my  eyes ;  for,  as  the  air  entered  the  cemetery,  the  armor,  thoroughly 
oxydized,  crumbled  away  into  most  minute  particles,  and  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  trace  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  effect  this  sight  produced  upon  me." 

An  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Etruria  was  the  doctrine 
of  Genii,  a  system  of  household  deities  who  watched  over  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  who  are  continually  shown  on  the 
engravings  in  the  sepulchres  as  guiding,  or  actively  interested  in,  all 
the  incidents  that  happen  to  those  under  their  care.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  person  had  two  genii  allotted  to  him,  one  inciting  him  to  good 
deeds,  the  other  to  bad,  and  both  accompanying  him  after  death  to  the 
judgment  to  give  in  their  testimony  and  turn  the  scales  of  his  fate. 
This  belief,  sincerely  held,  would  obviously  wield  a  powerful  influence 
orer  their  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  gods  that  prevailed  in  this  ancient  nation 
is  learned  partly  from  the  classic  authors,  partly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
mental remains.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  much 
more  to  that  of  Home,  who  indeed  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mythology  from  this  source.  As  in  other  pagan  countries,  a  multitude 
of  deities  were  worshipped  here,  each  having  his  peculiar  office,  form  of 
representation,  and  cycle  of  traditions.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify 
all.'  The  goddess  of  Fate  was  pictured  with  wings,  showing  her  swift- 
ness, and  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  to  typify  that  her  decrees  were  un- 
alterably fixed.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  was  Tinia.  He  was  the 
central  power  of  the  world  of  divinities,  and  was  always  represented, 
like  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  There  were  twelve 
great  "consenting  gods,"  composing  the  council  of  Tinia,  and  called 
**  The  Senators  of  Heaven."  They  were  pitiless  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  heaven,  whose  names  it  was  not  lawful  to  pronounce. 
Yet  they  were  not  deemed  eternal,  but  were  supposed  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  There  was  another  class,  called  "The  Shrouded  Gods,"  still 
more  awful,  potent,  and  mysterious,  ruling  all  things,  and  much  like  the 
inscrutable  Necessity  that  filled  the  dark  background  of  the  old  Greek 
religion.  Last,  but  most  feared  and  most  prominent  in  the  Etruscan 
mind,  were  the  rulers  of  the  lower  regions,  Mantus  and  Mania,  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  under-world.  Mantus  was  figured  as  an  old  man, 
wearing  a  crown,  with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch  reversed  in  his 
hand.  Mania  was  a  fearful  personage,  frequently  propitiated  with  human 
■ftcrifioes.    Macrobius  says  boys  were  offered  up  at  her  annual  festival  for 

•  XttllflT,  IHft  Xtnukar,  trnch  UL  k»p.  It.  tecta.  7-li. 
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a  long  time,  till  the  heads  of  onions  and  poppies  were  substituted.'  Intl. 
matcljT  connected  with  these  divinities  was  Charun,  their  chief  minister, 
the  conductor  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  the  future,  whose  dread  image, 
hideous  as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  is  constantly  introduced  in 
the  sepulchral  pictures,  and  who  with  his  attendant  demons  well  illustrates 
the  terrible  character  of  the  superstition  which  first  created,  then  deified, 
and  then  trembled  before  him.  Who  can  become  acquainted  with  such 
horrors  as  these  without  drawing  a  freer  breath,  and  feeling  a  deeper 
gratitude  to  God,  as  he  remembers  how,  for  many  centuries  now,  the 
religion  of  love  has  been  redeeming  man  from  subterranean  darkness, 
hatred,  and  fright,  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  good-will  and  trust  in 
the  sweet,  sunlit  air  of  day  I 

That  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  formed  a  prominent  and  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  creed  of  the  Etruscans*  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  contents  of  their  tombs.  They  would  never  have  produced  and 
preserved  paintings,  tracings,  types,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
quantities,  had  not  the  doctrines  they  shadow  forth  posvsessed  a  ruling 
hold  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  symbolic  representations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  arranged  in  several  classes.  First,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  death-bed  scenes, — many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character,  such  as  witnesses  say  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  without  tears,  others  of  the  most  ajipalling  nature,  show- 
ing perfect  abandonment  to  fright,  screams,  sobbing,  and  despair.  The 
last  hour  is  described  under  all  circumstanced,  coming  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  prince,  priest,  peasant,  man.  mother,  and  child.  Patriarchs  are 
dying  surrounded  by  groups  in  every  posture  of  grief;  friends  are  waving 
a  mournful  farewell  to  their  weeping  lovers ;  wives  are  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  husbands ;  some  seem  resigned  and  willingly  going, 
others  reluctant  and  driven  in  terror. 

The  next  series  of  engravings  contain  descriptions  and  emblems  of 
the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  world,  and  of  its  passage  into  the 
next.  There  are  various  symbols  of  this  mysterious  transition:  one  is 
a  snake  with  a  boy  riding  upon  its  back,  its  amphibious  nature 
plainly  typifying  the  twofold  existence  allotted  to  man.  The  soul  is 
also  often  shown  muffled  in  a  veil  and  travelling-garb,  seated  upon  a 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  slave  carrying  a  large  sack  of  provisions, — an 
emblem  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  about  to  be  taken.  Horses  are 
depicted  harnessed  to  cars  in  which  disembodied  spirits  are  seated, — 
a  token  of  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  to  their  doom.  Sometimes  the 
soul  is  gently  invited,  or  led,  by  a  good  spirit,  sometimes  beaten,  or 
dragged  away,  by  the  squalid  and  savage  Charun,  the  horrible  death- 
king,  or  one  of  his  ministers ;  sometimes  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
seen  contending  for  the  soul ;  sometimes  the  soul  is  seen,  on  its  knees, 
beseeching  the  aid  of  its  good  genius  and  grasping  at  his  departing  wing, 

*  Satoriutl.  lib.  I.  cap.  7.        *  Dennis,  Citias  and  CemeteriM  of  Etniria,  ch.  zU. 
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ms,  with  averted  face,  he  is  retiring ;  and  sometimes  the  good  and  the 
evil  spirits  are  leading  it  away  together,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  Mantus.  Whole  companies  of  souls  are  also  set  forth  marching 
in  procession,  under  the  guidance  of  a  winged  genius,  to  their  subter- 
ranean abode. 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  representations  depicting  the  ultimate  fate 
of  souls  after  judgment  has  been  passed.  Some  are  shown  seated  at 
banquet,  in  full  ei\joyment,  according  to  their  ideas  of  bliss.  Some  are 
shown  undergoing  punishment,  beaten  with  hammers,  stabbed  and  torn 
by  black  demons.  There  are  no  proofs  that  the  Etruscans  believed  in 
the  translation  of  any  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  no 
ngns  of  any  path  rising  to  the  supernal  heaven ;  but  they  clearly  ex- 
pected just  discriminations  to  be  made  in  the  under-world.  Into  that 
realm  many  gates  are  shown  leading,  some  of  them  peaceful,  inviting, 
surrounded  by  apparent  emblems  of  deliverance,  rest,  and  blessedness ; 
others  yawning,  terrific,  engirt  by  the  heads  of  gnashing  beasts  and 
furies  threatening  their  victim. 

<*  Shown  is  the  progress  of  the  guQty  loul 
From  earth's  worn  threshold  to  the  throne  of  doom; 
Here  the  hlack  genius  to  the  dismal  goal 
Drags  the  wan  spectre  from  the  unsheltering  tomb, 
While  from  the  side  it  never  more  may  warn 
The  better  angel,  sorrowing,  flera  forlorn. 
There  (closed  the  eighth)  seven  yawning  gates  reveal 
The  sevenfold  anguinh  that  awaits  the  lost. 
Closed  the  eighth  gate,7-for  thore  the  happy  dwell. 
No  glimpse  of  Joy  beyond  makes  horror  less." 

In  these  lines,  from  Bulwer's  learned  and  ornate  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
the  dire  severity  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  well  indi- 
cated, with  the  local  imagery  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  enwraps  the  great  sequel. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EGYPTIAN   DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Ix  attempting  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  we  are  first  met  by  the 
inquiry  why  they  took  such  great  pains  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  It  has  been  supposed  that  no  common  motive  could  have  ani- 
mated them  to  such  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  labor  as 
the  process  of  embalming  required.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
only  some  recondite  theological  consideration  could  explain  this  pheno- 
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xnenon.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  the  popular  belief  that  the  Egyptian^ 
were  so  scrupulous  in  embalming  their  dead  and  storing  them  in  repo- 
sitories of  eternal  stone,  because  they  believed  that  the  departed  souls 
would  at  some  future  time  come  back  and  revivify  their  former  bodies, 
if  these  were  kept  from  decay.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it 
is  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever, — 
neither  written  testimony  nor  circumstantial  hint.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
*'The  Egyptians  say  the  soul,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  always 
enters  into  some  other  animal  then  bom,  and,  having  passed  in  rotation 
through  the  various  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  serial  beings,  again  enters 
the  body  of  a  man  then  born."*  There  is  no  assertion  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  thousand  years  occupied  by  this  circuit,  the  soul  will  re-enter 
its  former  body.  The  plain  inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  will  be 
born  in  a  new  body,  as  at  each  preceding  step  in  the  series  of  it«  trans- 
migrations. Secondly,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  in  embalming  forbids 
the  belief  in  its  restoration  to  life.  The  brain  was  extracted,  and  the 
skull  stuflfed  with  cotton.  The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  sometimes, 
according  to  Porphyry*  and  Plutarch,'  thrown  into  the  Nile ;  sometimes, 
as  modern  examinations  have  revealed,  bound  up  in  four  packages  and 
either  replaced  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  laid  in  four  vases  beside 
the  mummy.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute,  without  clear  cause,  to  an  en- 
lightened people  the  belief  that  these  stacks  of  brainier,  eviscerated 
mummies,  dried  and  shrunken  in  ovens,  coated  with  pitch,  bound  up 
in  a  hundredfold  bandages,  would  ever  revive,  and,  inhabited  by  the 
same  souls  that  fled  them  thirty  centuries  before,  again  walk  the  streets 
of  Thebes!  Besides,  a  third  consideration  demands  notice.  By  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis  —  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Egyptians — it  is  taught  that  souls  at  death,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  hell  or  heaven  has  struck  the 
balance  of  their  merits,  are  born  in  fresh  bodies ;  never  that  they  return 
into  their  old  ones.  But  the  point  is  set  beyond  controversy  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions,  accompanying  pictures  of  scenes  illustrating 
the  felicity  of  blessed  souls  in  heaven,  to  this  effect: — "Their  bodies 
shall  repose  in  their  tombs  forever;  they  live  in  the  celestial  regions 
eternally,  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God."*  A  writer  on 
this  subject  says,  '*  A  people  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
would  naturally  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the  body  from 
putrefaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  again  joining  the  body  it  had 
quitted.'*  The  remark  is  intrinsically  untrue,  because  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  coexists  in  reconciled  belief  with  the  observed  law  of 
birth,  infancy,  and  growth,  not  with  the  miracle  of  transition  into  re- 
viving corpses.  The  notion  is  likewise  historically  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  the  believers  of  that  doctrine  in  the  thronged  East  have  never  pre- 

1  Herod,  lib.  U.  cap.  123.       *  De  Abstlnentla,  lib.  It.  cap.  10.       •  Banqnet  of  the  Seren  Wlae  Men. 
I  Cbampollion,  Deter,  de  I'^gypte,  Antiq.  torn  ii.  p.  182.  8taart*i  Trani.  of  Oreppo*8  Essay,  p.  262. 
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nerved  the  body,  but  at  once  buried  or  burned  it.  The  whole  Egyptian 
theology  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hindu,  which  excluded,  than 
to  the  Persian,  which  emphasized,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
Egyptian  embalming,  is  that  "it  was  to  unite  the  soul  permanently  to 
its  body,  and  keep  the  vital  principle  from  perishing  or  transmigrating: 
the  body  and  soul  ran  together  through  the  journey  of  the  dead  and  its 
drevl  ordeal."'  This  arbitrary  guess  is  incredible.  The  preservation  of 
the  body  does  not  appear  in  any  way — not  even  to  the  rawest  fancy — to 
detain  or  unite  the  soul  with  it ;  for  the  thought  is  unavoidable  that  it 
is  precisely  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  death.  Again:  such 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  embalming  cannot  be  correct,  because 
in  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  passage  to  the  judgment  the 
separate  soul  is  often  depicted  as  hovering  over  the  body,'  or  as  kneeling 
before  the  judges,  or  as  pursuing  its  adventures  through  the  various 
realms  of  the  creation.  "  When  the  body  is  represented,"  Champollion 
says,  "  it  is  as  an  aid  to  the  spectator,  and  not  as  teaching  a  bodily  resur- 
rection. Sharpe's  opinion  that  the  picture  of  a  bird  poised  over  the 
mouth  of  a  mummy,  with  the  emblems  of  breath  and  life  in  its  claws, 
implies  the  doctrine  of  a  general  physical  resurrection,  is  an  inferential 
leap  of  the  most  startling  character.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  symbol 
denotes  this  ?  Hundreds  of  paintings  in  the  tombs  show  souls  undergoing 
their  resj>ective  allotfnents  in  the  other  world  while  their  bodily  mum- 
mies are  quiet  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  present.  In  his  treatise  on  "  Isis 
and  Osiris,"  Plutarch  writes,  "The  Egyptians  believe  that  while  the  / 
bodies  of  eminent  men  are  buried  in  the  earth  their  souls  are  stars 
shining  in  heaven."  It  is  equally  nonsensical  in  itself  and  unwarranted 
by  evidence  to  imagine  that,  in  the  Egyptian  faith,  embalming  either 
retained  the  soul  in  the  body  or  preserved  the  body  for  a  future  return 
of  the  soul.  Who  can^  believe  that  it  was  for  either  of  those  purposes 
that  they  embalmed  the  multitudes  of  animals  whose  mummies  the  ex- 
plorer is  still  turning  up  ?  They  preserved  cats,  hawks,  bugs,  crocodiles, 
monkeys,  bulls,  with  as  great  pains  as  they  did  men.^  When  the  Canary 
Islands  were  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  their  inhabitants  had  a  cus- 
tom of  carefully  embalming  the  dead.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the 
Peruvians,  whose  vast  cemeteries  remain  to  this  day  crowded  with  mum- 
mies. But  the  expectation  of  a  return  of  the  souls  into  these  preserved 
bodies  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  peoples.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
"  the  Ethiopians,  having  dried  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  coat  them  with 
white  plaster,  which  they  paint  with  colors  to  the  likeness  of  the 
deceased  and  encase  in  a  transparent  substance.  The  dead,  thus  kept 
from  being  offensive,  and  yet  plainly  visible,  are  retained  a  whole  year  in 
the  houses  of  their  nearest  relatives.  Afterwards  they  are  carried  out 
and  placed  upright  in  the  tombs  around  the  city."'  It  has  been  argued, 
because  the  Egyptians  expended  so  much  in  preparing  lasting  tombs 

*  BooMii  and  Arundel  on  Egyptian  Antiq.,  p  46.  *  PI.  xxxlii.  in  Lepdoi'  Todt«iIb.  der  JEgyptet. 
T  FMticrvw,  Hlft  of  Egyptian  Hummiea,  ch.  xU.  *  Lib.  ill.  cap.  2i. 
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and  in  adorning  their  walls  with  varied  embellishments,  that  they  must 
have  thought  the  soul  remained  in  the  body,  a  conscious  occupant  of  the 
dwelling-place  provided  for  it.*  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
the  ancient  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  who  obtained 
their  support  by  fishing,  buried  fish-hooks  and  bait  with  their  dead,  they 
supposed  the  dead  bodies  occupied  themselves  in  their  graves  by  fishing  I 
The  adornment  of  the  tomb,  so  lavish  and  varied  with  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  gratification  of  the  si)ontaneous  workings  of  fancy  and  affection, 
and  needs  no  far-fetched  explanation.  Eveiy  nation  has  its  funeral 
customs  and  its  rites  of  sepulture,  many  of  which  would  be  as  difficult 
of  explanation  as  those  of  Egypt.  The  Scandinavian  sea-king  was  some- 
times buried,  in  his  ship,  in  a  grave  dug  on  sonte  headland  overlooking 
the  ocean.  The  Scythians  buried  their  dead  in  rolls  of  gold,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  solid  pounds.  DiodoiTis  the  Sicilian  says,  "The 
Egyptians,  laying  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  noble  monu- 
ments, see  the  true  visages  and  expressions  of  those  wlio  died  ages  before 
them.  So  they  take  almost  as  great  pleasure  in  viewing  their  bodily 
proportions  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them."^®  That  instinct  which  leads  us  to  obtain  jwrtraits  of  those 
we  love,  and  makes  us  unwilling  to  part  even  with  their  lifeless  bodies, 
was  the  cause  of  embalming.  The  bodies  thus  prepared,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  chil- 
dren or  kindred,  until  a  new  generation,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  re- 
moved them.  Then  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  priest- 
hood should  take  advantage  of  the  custom,  so  associated  with  sacred 
sentiments,  and  throw  theological  sanctions  over  it,  shroud  it  in  mystery, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  power  and  profit  arising  from  it.  It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  hygienic  considerations,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  political  laws  and  priestly  precepts,  may  at  first 
have  had  an  influence  in  establishing  the  habit  of.  embalming,  to  prevent 
the  pestilences  apt  to  arise  in  such  a  climate  from  the  decay  of  animal 
substances. 

There  is  gre^it  diversity  of  opinion  among  Egj-ptologists  on  this  point. 
One  thinks  that  embalming  was  supposed  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  body 
.until  after  the  funeral  judgment  and  interment,  but  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  its  final  receptacle,  the  soul  proceeded  to  accompany  the  sun 
in 'its  daily  and  nocturnal  circuit,  or  to  transmigrate  through  various 
animnls  and  deities.  Another  imagines  that  the  process  of  embalming 
was  boliev^d  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world,  exempt 
from  transmigrations,  so  long  as  the  body  was  kept  from  decay.**  Per- 
haps the  different  notions  on  this  subject  attributed  by  modem  authors 
to  the  Egyptians  may  all  have  prevailed  among  them  at  different  times 
or  among  distinct  sects.     But  it  seems  most  hkely,  as  we  have  said,  that 

*Kenriclc,  Andent  Egypt,  toI.  i.  ch.  xxl.  soct  iii. 
10  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  IL  ch.  UL 
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embalming  first  arose  from  physical  and  sentimental  considerations 
naturally  operating,  rather  than  from  any  theological  doctrine  carefully 
devised ;  although,  after  the  priesthood  appropriated  the  business,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  they  interwove  it  with  an  artificial  and  elaborate 
system  of  sacerdotal  dogmas,  in  which  was  the  hiding  of  the  national 
power. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is,  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  over  their  dead?  When 
the  body  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  presented  before  a  tribimal  of  forty- 
two  judges  sitting  in  state  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  Acherusia. 
They  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
Any  one  might  make  complaint  against  him,  or  testify  in  his  behalf.  If 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  wicked,  had  died  in  debt,  or  was  other- 
wise unworthy,  he  was  deprived  of  honorable  burial  and  ignominiously 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  This  was  called  Tartar,  from  the  wailings  the  sen- 
tence produced  among  his  relatives.  But  if  he  was  found  to  have  led  an 
upright  life,  and  to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  honors  of  a  regular  inter- 
ment were  decreed  him.  The  cemetery — a  large  plain  environed  with  trees 
and  lined  with  canals — lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was 
named  Elisout,  or  rest.  It  was  reached  by  a  boat,  the  funeral  barge, — ^in 
which  no  one  could  cross  without  an  order  from  the  judges  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  In  these  and  other  particulars  some  of  the  scenes 
aapposed  to  be  awaiting  the  soul  in  the  other  world  were  dramatically 
shadowed  forth.  Each  rite  was  a  symbol  of  a  reality  existing,  in  solemn 
correspondence,  in  the  invisible  state.  What  the  priests  did  over  the 
body  on  earth  the  judicial  deities  did  over  the  soul  in  Amenthe.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  notions  concerning 
the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead  from  Egypt.  Hades  corresponds  with 
Amenthe ;  Pluto,  with  the  subterranean  Osiris ;  Mercury  psychopompos, 
with  Anubis,  "the  usher  of  souls ;"^acus,  Minos,  and  Hhadamanthos, 
with  the  three  assistant  gods  who  help  in  weighing  the  soul  and  present 
the  result  to  Osiris ;  Tartarus,  to  the  ditch  Tartar ;  Charon's  ghost-boat 
over  the  Styx,  to  the  barge  conveying  the  mummy  to  the  tomb ;  Cerberus, 
to  Oms;  Acheron,  to  Acherusia;  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  Elisout.**  Ken- 
rick  thinks  the  (jreeks  may  have  developed  these  views  for  themselves, 
without  indebtedness  to  Egypt.  But  the  notions  were  in  existence 
anfcong  the  Egyptians  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  they  can  be 
traced  among  the  Greeks.^'  And  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  system^ 
atic  to  have  been  independently  constructed  by  two  nations.  Besides, 
Herodotus  positively  affirms  that  they  were  derived  from  Egypt.  Several 
other  ancient  authors  also  state  this ;  and  nearly  every  modern  writer  on 
the  subject  agrees  in  it. 

The  triumphs  of  modem  investigation  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 

^9ftotio  oo  Egyptian  Antiq,  Lrcturc*  IV^  V. 

*  Wnfclmon,  Ifanncn  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  2d  Series,  vol.  I.  ch.  12. 
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unlocking  the  hieroglyphics  and  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  secrets  of 
ages,  have  unveiled  to  us  a  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  can  be  constructed  from  the 
narrow  glimpses  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Greek  authorities. 
Three  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  laid  open  to  us.  First,  the 
papyrus  rolls,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mummy. 
This  roll,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  called  the  funeral  ritual,  or 
book  of  the  dead.  It  served  as  a  passport  through  the  burial-rites. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  parents,  a  series  of 
prayers  he  was  to  recite  before  the  various  divinities  he  would  meet  on 
his  journey,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  adventures  awaiting 
him  in  the  unseen  state.^*  Secondly,  the  ornamental  cases  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enclosed  are  painted  all  over  with  scenes  setting  forth  the 
realities  and  events  to  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  occupant  has  passed  in 
the  other  life.^'  Thirdly,  the  various  fates  of  souls  are  sculptured  and 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs,  in  characters  which  have  been  de- 
ciphered during  the  present  century:* — 

"Thoee  mystic,  stony  Tolumes  on  the  walls  long  writ. 
Whose  sense  is  late  reTeal'd  to  searching  modem  wit." 

Combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  learn  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  representation,  the  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into 
Amenthe,  the  infern&l  world,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
west,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  sun  goes  down  under  the 
earth.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  that  Herod  caused  to 
be  engraved,  on  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  deceased  wife, 
the  line,  "Zeus,  this  blooming  woman  sent  beyond  the  ocean.""  At  the 
entrance  sits  a  wide-throated  monster,  over  whose  head  is  the  inscription, 
"This  is  the  devourer  of  many  who  go  into  Amenthe,  the  lacerator  of 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  with  sins  to  the  house  of  justice."  The 
Boul  next  kneels  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  with  deprecating 
asseverations  and  intercessions.  It  then  comes  to  the  final  trial  in  the 
terrible  Hall  of  the  two  Truths,  the  approving  and  the  condemning ;  or, 
as  it  is  differently  named,  the  Hall  of  the  double  Justice,  the  rewarding 
and  the  punishing.  Here  the  three  divinities  Horus,  Anubis,  and  Thoth 
proceed  to  weigh  the  soul  in  the  balance.  In  one  scale  an  image  of 
Thmei,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  is  placed ;  in  the  other,  a  heart-shaped 
vase,  symbolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with  all  the  actions  of  his 
earthly  life.     Then  happy  is  he 

"  Who,  weighed  'gainst  Truth,  down  dips  the  awfViI  scale.** 


14  Das  Todtenbnch  der  iEgypter,  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Lepsios. 
M  Ch.  ix.  of  l*ettigrow'8  History  of  Egyptian  Mammies. 

MGiampoIlion's  Letter,  dated  Thebee,  May  16, 1829.    An  abstract  of  this  letter  may  be  IbQiid  in 
Stuart's  trans,  of  Greppo's  Essay  on  ChampoUion's  Hieroglyphic  System,  appendix,  note  N. 
IT  Basnage,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  lib.  ii.  ch.  12,  sect.  10. 
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Thoth  notes  the  result  on  a  tablet,  and  the  deceased  advances  with  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  sits  Osiris,  lord  of  the  dead,  king  of 
Amenthe.  He  pronounces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see 
that  it  is  at  once  executed.  The  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back 
to  the  earth  straightway,  to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal, — as 
some  of  the  emblems  appear  to  denote ; — or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of 
a  horrid  hell  of  fire  and  devils  below, — as  numerous  engravings  set  forth ; — 
or  driven  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tempests, 
violently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  expiated,  and 
another  probation  granted  through  a  renewed  existence  in  human  form. 
We  have  two  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  divisions  of  the  universe. 
According  to  the  first  view,  they  conceived  the  creation  to  consist  of 
three  grand  departments.  First  came  the  earth,  or  zone  of  trial,  where 
men  live  on  probation.  Next  was  the  atmosphere,  or  zone  of  temporal 
punishment,  where  souls  are  afflicted  for  their  sins.  The  ruler  of  this 
girdle  of  storms  was  Pooh,  the  overseer  of  souls  in  penance.  Such  a  notion 
is  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  undoubtedly  drew  it  from  the  priestly  science 
of  Egypt.  Every  one  will  recollect  how  Paul  speaks  of  "the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air."  And  Shakspeare  makes  the  timid  Claudio  shrink 
from  the  verge  of  death  with  horror,  lest  his  soul  should,  through  ages, 

**  Be  impriflon'd  In  tho  riewloM  wiDds, 
And  blown  with  restless  riolence  round  about 
The  pendent  world.** 

After  their  purgation  in  this  region,  all  the  souls  live  again  on  earth 
by  transmigration.^*  The  third  realm  was  in  the  serene  blue  sky  among 
the  stars,  the  sone  of  blessedness,  where  the  accepted  dwell  in  immortal 
peace  and  joy.  Eusebius  says,  "  The  Egyptians  represented  the  universe 
by  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  and  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  twining  his  folds  around  them,"  thus  forming  three  spheres,  earth, 
firmament,  divinity. 

But  the  representation  most  frequent  and  imposing  is  that  which  pic- 
tores  the  creation  simply  as  having  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  sun 
with  his  attendants  as  circulating  around  it  in  the  brightness  of  the 
superior,  and  the  darkness  of  the  infernal,  firmament.  Souls  at  death 
pass  down  through  the  west  into  Amenthe,  and  are  tried.  If  condemned, 
they  are  either  sent  back  to  the  earth,  or  confined  in  the  nether  space 
for  punishment.  If  justified,  they  join  the  blissful  company  of  the  Sun- 
God,  and  rise  with  him  through  the  east  to  journey  along  his  celestial 
course.  The  upper  hemisphere  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  cor- 
responding with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  gate  of  each  of 
these  golden  segments  a  sentinel  god  is  stationed,  to  whom  the  newly- 
arriving  soul  must  give  its  credentials  to  secure  a  passage.     In  like 

u  LlbCT  IfeCeinpeychosiji  VeCemm  J^gTptionun,  edited  and  translated  into  Latin  fh>m  the  ftineral 
pai^yxi  by  H.  Bm^pKb. 
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manner,  the  lower  hemifiphere  is  cut  into  the  same  number  of  gloomy 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Daily  the 
chief  divinity,  in  robes  of  light,  traverses  the  beaming  zones  of  the 
blessed,  where  they  hunt  and  fish,  or  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  gather, 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Sun  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  Nile.  Nightly, 
arrayed  in  deep  black  from  head  to  foot,  he  traverses  the  dismal  zones  of 
the  damned,  where  they  undergo  appropriate  retributions.  Thus  the 
future  destiny  of  man  was  sublimely  associated  with  the  march  of  the 
sun  through  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.*'  Astronomy  was  a  part 
of  the  Egyptian's  theology.  He  regarded  the  stars  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  as  spirits  and  pure  genii ;  the  great  planets  as  deities.  The 
calendar  was  a  religious  chart,  each  month,  week,  day,  hour,  being  the 
special  charge  and  stand-point  of  a  god.*^ 

There  was  much  poetic  beauty  and  ethical  power  in  these  doctrines 
and  symbols.  The  necessity  of  virtue,  the  dread  ordeals  of  the  grave, 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  the  mystic  circuits  of  transmigration,  a  glo- 
rious immortality,  the  paths  of  planets  and  gods  and  souls  through  crea- 
tion,— all  were  impressively  enounced,  dramatically  shown. 

''The  Egyptain  soal  safl'd  o*er  the  skyey  sea 
In  ark  of  crystal,  mann'd  by  beamy  gods, 
To  drag  the  deeps  of  si>ace  and  net  the  stars. 
Where,  in  their  nebulous  shoals,  they  shore  the  Toid 
And  through  old  Night's  Typhonian  blindness  shiDAi 
Then,  solarized,  he  press'd  towards  the  sun. 
And,  in  the  heaTenly  Hades,  hall  of  Ood, 
Had  final  welcome  of  the  firmament." 

This  solemn  linking  of  the  fate  of  man  with  the  astronomic  universe, 
this  grand  blending  of  the  deepest  of  moral  doctrines  with  the  most 
august  of  physical  sciences,  plainly  betrays  the  brain  and  hand  of  that 
hereditary  hierarchy  w^hose  wisdom  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world.  Osburn  thinks  the  localization  of  Amen  the  in  the  west  may  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way.  Some  superstitious  Egyptians,  travelling 
westwards,  at  twilight,  on  the  groat  marshes  haunted  by  the  strange 
gray-wLite  ibis,  saw  troops  of  these  silent,  solemn,  ghostlike  birds, 
motionless  or  slow  stalking,  and  conceived  them  to  be  souls  waiting  for 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  paid,  that  they  might  sink  with  the  setting  sun  to 
their  destined  abode.** 

That  such  a  system  of  belief  was  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  have 
been  h  popular  development  is  evident.  But  that  it  was  really  held  by 
the  people  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Parts  of  it  were  publicly  enacted 
on  festival-days  by  multitudes  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Parts  of  it  were  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
temples,  surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments  that  un- 
>  . ' 

WLTJniyers,  £gypte  Ancienne.  par  ChampoUion-Fifreac,  pp.  123-145. 
so  iEgyptische  Glaubenslehre  von  Pr.  Ed.  Rdth,  ss.  171, 174. 
n  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  toI.  L  ch.  8. 
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rivalled  learning,  skill,  wealth,  and  power  could  contrive.  Its  authority 
commanded  the  allegiance,  its  charm  fascinated  the  imagination,  of  the 
people.  Its  force  built  the  pyramids,  and  enshrined  whole  generations 
of  Egypt's  embalmed  population  in  richly-adorned  sepulchres  of  ever- 
lasting rock.  Its  substance  of  esoteric  knowledge  and  faith,  in  its  form 
of  exoteric  imposture  and  exhibition,  gave  it  vitality  and  endurance 
long.  In  the  vortex  of  change  and  decay  it  sank  at  last.  And  now  it  is 
only  after  its  secrets  have  been  buried  for  thirty  centuries  that  the  ex- 
ploring genius  of  modern  times  has  brought  its  hidden  hieroglyphics 
to  light,  and  taught  us  what  were  the  doctrines  originally  contained  in 
the  altar-lore  of  those  priestly  schools  which  once  dotted  the  plains  of 
the  I>elta  and  studded  the  banks  of  eldest  Nile,  where  now,  disfigured 
and  gigantic,  the  solemn 

**  dd  SyhinxM  lift  their  oountenanoet  bland 
*  Athwart  the  riTor^ea  and  lea  of  aaad." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BRAHMANIO  AND  BUDDHIST   DOCTRINE   OF  A  FUTURE   LIFE. 

In  the  Hindu  views  of  the  fate  of  the  human  soul,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety and  imaginative  vastness,  intellect  and  fancy,  slavish  tradition  and 
audacious  speculation,  besotted  ritualism  and  heaven-storming  spirituality, 
are  mingled  together  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  intensity  wholly  without 
a  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  or  faith  of  the  world.  Brahman- 
ism,  with  its  hundred  million  adherents  holding  sway  over  India, — and 
Buddhism,  with  its  four  hundred  million  disciples  scattered  over  a  dozen 
nations,  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Samoyedes, 
— practically  considered,  in  reference  to  their  actually-received  dogmas 
and  aims  pertaining  to  a  future  life,  agree  sufficiently  to  warrant  us 
in  giving  them  a  general  examination  together.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

The  most  ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  future  fate  of  man,  as  given 
in  the  Vedas,  was  simple,  rude,  and  very  unlike  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  since  prevailed.  Professor  Wilson  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  that  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
primeval  Sanscrit  scriptures  are  sparse  and  incomplete.  But  no  one 
has  so  thoroughly  elucidated  this  obscure  question  as  Roth  of  Tubingen, 
in  his  masterly  paper  on  the  Morality  of  the  Vedas,  of  which  there  is 
a  translation,  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
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Oriental  Society.^  The  results  of  bis  researches  may  be  stated  in  few 
words. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  earth  is  invoked  to  wrap  bis  body  up,  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  child  in  her  garment,  and  to  lie  lightly  on  him.  He 
himself  is  addressed  thus: — *'Go  forth,  go  forth  on  the  ancient  paths 
which  our  fathers  in  old  times  have  trodden:  the  two  rulers  in  bliss, 
Yama  and  Varuna,  shalt  thou  behold."  Yaruna  judges  all.  He  thrusts' 
the  wicked  down  into  darkness ;  and  not  a  hint  or  clew  further  of  theif 
doom  is  furnished.  They  were  supposed  either  to  be  annihilated,  as 
Professor  Roth  thinks  the  Vedas  imply,  or  else  to  live  as  demons,  in 
sin,  blackness,  and  woe.  The  good  go  up  to  heuven  and  are  glorified 
with  a  shining  spiritual  body  like  that  of  the  gods.  Yama,  the  first  man, 
originator  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  is  the  beginner  and  head  of 
renewed  humanity  in  another  world,  and  is  termed  the  Assembler  of 
Men.  It  is  a  poetic  and  grand  conception  that  the  first  one  who  died, 
leading  the  way,  should  be  the  patriarch  and  monarch  of  all  who  follow. 
The  old  Vedic  hymns  imply  that  the  departed  good  are  in  a  state  of 
exalted  felicity,  but  scarcely  picture  forth  any  particulars.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  versified  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  any : — 

Wbero  glory  nnTer-fiidlng  is,  whero  ia  the  world  of  huaTcnly  light, 

The  world  of  immortality. — the  ever]a«ting, — let  me  tlicre  I 
Where  Tama  reigns,  TiYasTat*8  son,  in  the  inmost  sphere  of  heaTen  bright, 

Whero  those  abounding  waters  flow,— oh,  make  me  bat  immortal  there  1 
Where  there  is  freedom  uurestrainM,  where  the  triple  rault  of  hearen's  in  sight, 

Where  worlds  of  brightest  glory  are,— oh,  make  me  bat  immortal  there  I 
Where  pleasures  and  eqjoyments  are,  where  bliss  and  raptures  ne'er  take  flight. 

Where  all  desires  are  satisfied,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  there  I 

But  this  form  of  doctrine  long  ago  passed  from  the  Hindu  remembrance, 
lost  in  the  multiplying  developments  and  specifications  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  and  a  teeming  superstition  nourished  by  an  unbounded 
imagination. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  conceive  of  the  creation  on  the  most 
enormous  scale.  Mount  Meru  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  millions  of  miles.  On  its  summit  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  covering  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  leagues,  and  surrounded 
by  the  stately  cities  of  the  regents  of  the  spheres.  Between  Meru  and 
the  wall  of  stone  forming  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  earth  are 
seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks.  Between  these  rocky  bracelets  are 
continents  and  seas.  In  some  of  the  seas  wallow  single  fishes  thousands 
of  miles  in  every  dimension.  The  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  heavens,  called  "  dewa-lokas,"  increasing  in  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  their  prerogatives:  The  worlds  below  the  earth  are  hells, 
called  "  naraka."  The  description  of  twenty-eight  of  these,  given  in  the 
Vishnu  Furana,'  makes  the  reader  "sup  full  of  horrors."    The  Buddhist 

mi  .......  1 
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Books  of  Ceylon"*  tell  of  twenty-six  heavens  placed  in  regular  order 
above  one  another  in  the  sky,  crowded  with  all  imaginable  delights. 
They  also  depict,  in  the  abyss  underneath  the  earth,  eight  great  hells, 
each  containing  sixteen  smaller  ones,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  composing  one  gigantic  hell.  The  eight  chief  hells  are  situated  over 
one  another,  each  partially  enclosing  and  overlapping  that  next  beneath ; ' 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  occupants  are  of  the 
most  terrific  character.  But  these  poor  hints  at  the  local  apparatus  of  re- 
ward and  punishment  afford  no  conception  whatever  of  the  extent  of 
their  mythological  scheme  of  the  universe. 

They  call  each  complete  solar  system  a  sakwala^  and  say  that,  if  a  wall 
were  erected  around  the  space  occupied  by  a  million  millions  of  sakwalas. 
Teaching  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  entire  space  were  filled  with 
mustard-seeds,  a  god  might  take  these  seeds,  and,  looking  towards  any  one 
of  the  cardinal  points,  throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala  until  all 
the  seeds  were  gone,  and  still  there  would  be  more  salcwalas,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  considering  those 
in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  comparison  with  this 
Eastern  vision  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds,  the  wildest  Western  dreamer  over 
the  vistas  opened  by  the  telescope  may  hide  his  diminished  head !  Their 
other  conceptions  are  of  the  same  crushing  magnitude.  Thus,  when  the 
demons,  on  a  certain  occasion,  assailed  the  gods,  Siva — using  the  Himalaya 
range  for  his  bow,  Yasuke  for  the  string,  Vislmu  for  his  arrow,  the  earth 
for  his  chariot  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheels  and  the  Vedas  for 
its  horses,  the  starry  canopy  for  his  banner  with  the  tree  of  Paradise  for 
its  staff,  Brahma  for  his  charioteer,  and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  Om 
for  his  whip — ^reduced  them  all  to  ashes.* 

The  five  hundred  million  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  believers  hold  that 
all  the  gods,  men,  demons,  and  various  grades  of  animal  life  occupying 
this  immeasurable  array  of  worlds  compose  one  cosmic  family.  The 
totality  of  animated  beings,  from  a  detestable  gnat  to  thundering  Indra, 
from  the  meanest  worm  to  the  supreme  Buddha,  constitute  one  fraternal 
race,  by  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  law  of  retribution  constantly 
interchanging  their  residences  in  a  succession  of  rising  and  sinking  exist- 
ences, ranging  through  all  the  earths,  heavens,  and  hells  of  the  universe, 
bound  by  the  terrible  links  of  merit  and  demerit  in  the  phantasmagorio 
dungeon  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Vishnu  Furana  declares,  "  The 
universe,  this  whole  egg  of  Brahma,  is  everywhere  swarming  with  living 
creatures,  all  of  whom  are  captives  in  the  chains  of  acts."^ 

The  one  prime  postulate  of  these  Oriental  faiths — the  ground-prin- 
ciple, never  to  be  questioned  any  more  than  the  central  and  stationary 
position  of  the  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — is  that  all  beings  below 
the  Infinite  One  are  confined  in  the  circle  of  existence,  the  whirl  of 


•  rpham*«  tmot.  toL  UJ.  pp.  8,  M,  150. 
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births  and  deaths,  by  the  consequences  of  their  virtues  and  vices.  When 
a  man  dies,  if  he  has  an  excess  of  good  desert,  he  is  born,  as  a  superior 
being,  in  one  of  the  heavens.  According  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
his  merit,  his  heavenly  existence  is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  repeated  many 
times  in  succession  ;  or,  if  his  next  birth  occurs  on  earth,  it  is  under 
happy  circumstances,  as  a  sage  or  a  king.  But  when  he  expires,  should 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  overbalance  of  ill  desert,  he  is  born  as  a 
demon  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  may  in  repeated  lives  run  the  circuit  of 
the  hells ;  or,  if  he  at  once  returns  to  the  earth,  it  is  as  a  beggar,  a  leprous 
outcast,  a  wretched  cripple,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse. 

**  Tho  illiiBtricma  bouIb  of  great  and  virtaous  men 
In  godlike  beings  shall  reviye  again ; 
Bat  base  and  Ticious  spirits  wind  their  way 
In  scoririons,  Toltures,  sharks,  and  beasts  of  prej. 
The  lair,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  braTe, 
The  fool,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  sUiTe, 
Elkch  one  in  a  congenial  form,  shall  find 
A  proper  dwelling  for  his  wandering  mind.** 

A  specific  evil  is  never  cancelled  by  being  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
good.  The  fruit  of  that  evil  must  be  experienced,  and  also  of  that 
greater  good,  by  appropriate  births  in  the  hells  and  heavens,  or  in  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  earthly  existence.  The  two  courses  of  action 
must  be  run  through  independently.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases, 
80  often  met  with  in  Oriental  works,  "eating  the  fruits  of  former  acta," 
"bound  in  tho  chains  of  deeds."  Merit  or  demerit  can  be  balanced  or 
neutralized  only  by  the  full  fruition  of  its  own  natural  and  necessary 
consequences.*  The  law  of  merit  and  of  demerit  is  fate.  It  works  irre- 
sistibly, through  all  changes  and  recurrences,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  cessation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  does  not  put  an  end  to  its  efiTects 
until  its  full  force  is  exhausted ;  as  an  arrow  continues  in  flight  until  all 
its  imparted  power  is  spent.  A  man  faultlessly  and  scrupulously  good 
through  his  present  life  may  be  guilty  of  some  foul  crime  committed  a 
hundred  lives  before  and  not  yet  expiated.  Accordingly,  he  may  now 
suffer  for  it,  or  his  next  birth  may  tiike  place  in  a  hell.  On  tho  contrary, 
he  may  be  credited  with  some  great  merit  acquired  thousands  of  gene- 
rations ago,  whose  fruit  he  has  not  eaten,  and  which  may  bring  him  good 
fortune  in  spite  of  present  sins,  or  on  the  rolling  and  many-colored  wheel 
of  metempsychosis  may  secure  for  him  next  a  celestial  birthplace.  In 
short  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  moral  confusion,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  exact  compensation. 

The  exuberant  prodigiousness  of  the  Hindu  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifest  in*  its  descriptions  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  the  heavens  and 
of  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  hells.  Visions  pass  before  us  of  beauti- 
ful groves  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  and 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  crystal  streams  embedded  with  pearls,  un- 
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ruffled  lakes  where  the  lotus  blooms,  palaces  of  gems,  crowds  of  friends 
and  lovers,  endless  revelations  of  ^ruth,  boundless  graspings  of  power, — 
all  that  can  stir  and  enchant  intellect,  will,  fancy,  and  heart.  In  some 
of  the  heavens  the  residents  have  no  bodily  form,  but  eiyoy  purely 
spiritual  pleasures.  In  others  they  are  self-resplendent,  and  traverse  the 
ether.  They  are  many  miles  in  height,  one  being  described  whose  crown 
was  four  miles  high  and  who  wore  on  his  person  sixty  wagon-loads  of 
jewels.  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dewa-loka  named 
Wasawartti  equals  nine  billions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of 
our  years.     They  breathe  only  onfce  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  still  more  vigorously  drawn,  highly 
colored,  and  diversified  in  contents.  The  walls  of  the  Hindu  hell  are 
over  a  hundred  miles  thick;  and  so  dazzling  is  their  brightness  that 
it  bursts  the  eyes  which  look  at  them  anywhere  within  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues.'  The  poor  creatures  here,  wrapped  in  shrouds  of 
fire,  writhe  and  yell  in  frenzy  of  pain.  The  very  revelry  and  ecstasy  of 
terror  and  anguish  fill  the  whole  region.  The  skins  of  some  wretches 
are  taken  off  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  scalding  vinegar  is  poured 
over  them.  A  glutton  is  punished  thus:  experiencing  an  insatiable 
hunger  in  a  body  as  large  as  three  mountains,  he  is  tantalized  with  a  mouth 
no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.'  The  infernal  tormentors,  throwing 
their  victims  down,  take  a  flexible  flame  in  each  hand,  and  with  these 
lash  them  alternately  right  and  left.  One  demon,  R&hu,  is  seventy-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  tall:  the  palm  of  his  hand  measures 
fifty  thousand  acres;  and  when  he  is  enraged  he  rushes  up  the  sky 
and  swallows  the  sun  or  the  moon,  thus  causing  an  eclipse!  In  the 
Asiatic  Journal  for  1840  is  an  article  on  ''The  Chinese  Judges  of  the 
Dead,"  which  describes  a  series  of  twenty-four  paintings  of  hell  found  in 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Devils  in  human  shapes  are  depicted  pulling  out 
the  tongues  of  slanderers  with  redhot  wires,  pouring  molten  lead  down 
the  throats  of  liars,  with  burning  prongs  tossing  souls  upon  mountains 
planted  with  hooks  of  iron  reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  screwing  the  damned  between  planks,  pounding  them  in 
busking-mortars,  grinding  them  in  rice-mills,  while  other  fiends,  in  the 
shape  of  dogs,  lap  up  their  oozing  gore.  But  the  hardest  sensibility  must 
by  this  time  cry.  Hold  I 

With  the  turmoil  and  pain  of  entanglement  in  the  vortex  of  births, 
and  all  the  repulsive  exposures  of  finite  life,  the  Hindus  contrast  theddea 
of  an  infinite  rest  and  bliss,  an  endless  exemption  from  evil  and  struggle, 
an  immense  receptivity  of  reposing  power  and  quietistic  contemplation. 
In  consequence  of  their  endlessly  varied,  constantly  recurring,  intensely 
earnest  speculations  and  musings  over  this  contrast  of  finite  restlessness 
and  pain  with  infinite  peace  and  blessedness, — a  contrast  which  con- 
stitutes the  preaching  of  their  priests,  saturates  their  sacred  books,  fills 

Y  Evdj,  ManwU  of  Baddbion,  p.  2A.  >  Colfrman,  MTtbolosj  of  the  Hlndiu,  p.  198. 
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their  thoughts,  and  broods  over  all  their  life, — the  Orientals  ar^  pervaded 
with  a  profound  horror  of  individual  exTstence,  and  with  a  profound  desire 
for  absorption  into  the  Infinite  Being.  A  few  quotations  from  their  own 
authors  will  illustrate  this : — 

"  A  sentient  being  in  the  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like  a  worm 
f  in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  ants, — like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo 
that  is  burning  at  both  ends/**  "  Emancipation  from  all  existence  la 
the  fulness  of  felicity."''*  "  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth  may 
now  sport  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  heaven,  now  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
hell ;  now  be  Maha  Brahma,  now  a  degraded  outcast ;  now  sip  nectar, 
now  drink  blood ;  now  repose  on  a  couch  with  gods,  now  be  dragged 
through  a  thicket  of  thorns ;  now  reside  in  a  mansion  of  gold,  now  be 
exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  now  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  gods,  now 
be  impaled  amidst  hungry  dogs;  now  be  a  king  glittering  with  countless 
gems,  now  a  mendicant  taking  a  skull  from  door  to  door  to  beg  alms ; 
now  eat  ambrosia  as  the  monarch  of  a  dewa-loka,  now  writhe  and  die  as 
a  bat  in  the  shrivelling  flame.""  "The  Supreme  Soul  and  the  human 
soul  do  not  differ,  and  pleasure  or  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter  arises 
from  its  imprisonment  in  the  body.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
same  whether  it  run  in  the  river's  bed  or  be  shut  up  in  a  decanter ;  but 
a  drop  of  wine  added  to  the  water  in  the  decanter  imparts  its  flavor  to 
the  whole,  whereas  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The  Supreme  Soul, 
therefore,  is  beyond  accident ;  but  the  human  soul  is  afflicted  by  sense 
and  j>assion.  Happiness  is  only  obtained  in  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  when  the  dbpersed  individualities  combine  again  with  it,  as  the 
drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream.  Hence  the  slave  should  remember 
that  he  is  separated  from  God  by  the  body  alone,  and  exclaim,  per^- 
petually,  '  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from  off  that 
face  I  the  veil  of  the  face  of  my  Beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body.'  '*'*  "A 
pious  man  was  once  born  on  earth,  who,  in  his  various  transmigrations, 
had  met  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Buddhas.  He  re- 
membered his  former  states,  but  could  not  enumerate  how  many  times 
he  had  been  a  king,  a  beggar,  a  beast,  an  occupant  of  hell.  He  uttered 
these  words : — '  A  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth  are  not  equal  to  the  happiness  of  one  day  in  the  dewa-lokas ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  deepest  misery  on  earth  are  not  equal 
to  the  misery  of  one  day  in  hell ;  but  the  misery  of  hell  is  reckoned  by 
millions  of  centuries.    Oh,  how  shall  I  escape,  and  obtain  eternal  bliss?* "" 

The  literary  products  of  the  Eastern  mind  wonderfully  abound  with 
painful  descriptions  of  the  compromises,  uncleannesses,  and  afllictions 
mseparably  connected  with  existence.  Volumes  would  be  required  to 
furnish  an  adequate  representation  of  the  vivid  and  inexhaustible  ampli- 
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fication  with  which  they  set  forth  the  direful  disgusts  and  loathsome 
terrors  associated  with  the  series  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  death,  hell^  and  regeneration.  The  fifth  chapter  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Vishnu  Furana  affords  a  good  specimen  of  these 
details;  but,  to  appreciate  them  fully,  one  must  peruse  dispersed  passages 
in  a  hundred  miscellaneous  works : — 

**  As  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  immersed  in  afflictions,  like  the  seed  of 
the  cotton  amidst  the  down.  .  .  .  Where  could  man,  scorched  by  the 
fires  of  the  sun  of  this  world,  look  for  felicity,  were  it  not  for  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  tree  of  emancipation?  .  .  .  Travelling  the  path  of  the 
world  for  many  thousands  of  births,  man  attains  only  the  weariness  of 
bewilderment,  and  is  smothered  by  the  dust  of  imagination.  When  that 
dust  is  washed  away  by  the  bland  water  of  real  knowledge,  then  the 
weariness  is  removed.  Then  the  internal  man  is  at  peace,  and  obtains 
supreme  felicity."" 

The  result  of  these  views  is  the  awakening  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  "break  from  the  fetters  of  existence,"  to  be  "delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  transmigration."  Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhbm  are  in 
essence  nothing  else  than  methods  of  securing  release  from  the  chain  of 
incarnated  lives,  and  attaining  to  identification  with  the  Infinite.  There 
is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse  which  may  be  strikingly  applied  to  this  ex« 
emption  from  further  metempsychosis : — "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." The  testimony  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  agrees 
with  the  following  assertion  by  Professor  Wilson : — "  The  common  end  of 
every  system  studied  by  the  Hindus  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  means 
by  which  perpetual  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births  may 
be  won."'^  In  comparison  with  this  aim,  every  thing  else  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant. Prahlida,  on  being  offered  by  Vishnu  any  boon  he  might  ask, 
exclaimed,  "Wealth,  virtue,  love,  are  as  nothing ;  for  even  liberation  is  in 
his  reach  whose  faith  is  firm  in  thee.''  And  Vishnu  replied,  "Thou  shalt, 
therefore,  obtain  freedom  from  existence.""  All  true  Orientals,  however 
fiivored  or  persecuted  by  earthly  fortune,  still  cry  night  and  day  upwards 
into  the  infinite,  with  outstretched  arms  and  yearning  voice, — 

**  0  Lord,  oar  separate  liree  deetrojl 
Merge  in  thy  gold  onr  souls*  alloy : 
Pain  is  our  own,  and  Thou  art  Joy  I" 

According  to  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  the  creation  is  regularly 
called  into  being  and  again  destroyed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  cer- 
tain stupendous  epochs  called  kalpas.  Four  thousand  th>ee  hundred 
and  twenty  million  years  make  a  day  of  Brahma.  At  the  end  of  this 
day  the  lower  worlds  are  consumed  by  fire ;  and  Brahma  sleeps  on  the 
abyss  for  a  night  as  long  as  his  day.  During  this  night  the  saints,  who  in 
high  Jana-loka  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 

M  TkkBQ  PoniMy  p^  660.  »  Sankbya  Karika,  preflwe,  p.  8.  M  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  144. 
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universe,  contemplate  the  slumbering  deity  until  he  wakes  and  restores 
the  mutilated  creation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and 
nights  compose  a  year  of  Brahma;  a  hundred  such  years  measure  his 
whole  life.  Then  a  complete  destruction  of  all  things  takes  place, 
every  thing  merging  into  the  Absolute  One,  until  he  shall  rouse  him- 
self renewedly  to  manifest  his  energies."  Although  created  beings 
who  have  not  obtained  emancipation  are  destroyed  in  tlieir  individual 
forms  at  the  periods  of  the  general  dissolution,  yet,  being  affected  by  the 
good  or  evil  acts  of  former  existence,  they  are  never  exempted  from 
their  consequences,  and  when  Brahma  creates  the  world  anew  they  are 
the  progeny  of  his  will,  in  the  fourfold  condition  of  gods,  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  things.**  And  Buddhism  embodies  virtually  the  same 
doctrine,  declaring  **  the  whole  universe  of  sakwalas  to  be  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions  to  which 
neither  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered." 

What  is  the  Brahmanic  method  of  salvation,  or  secret  of  emancipa- 
tion? Rightly  apprehended  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  real  doc- 
trine, it  is  this.  There  is  in  reality  but  One  Soul:  every  thing  else  is 
error,  illusion,  misery.  Whoever  acquires  tlie  knowledge  of  this  truth 
by  personal  perception  is  thereby  liberated.  lie  has  won  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  unlimited  Godhead,  and  shall  never  be  born  again. 
"  Whosoever  views  the  Supreme  Soul  as  manifold,  dies  death  after  death." 
God  is  formless,  but  seems  to  assume  form  ;  as  moonlight,  impinging  upon 
various  objects,  appears  crooked  or  straight.'*  Bharata  says  to  the  king 
of  Sauriva,  "  The  great  end  of  all  is  not  union  of  self  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  because  one  substance  cannot  become  another.  The  true  wisdom, 
the  genuine  aim  of  all,  is  to  know  that  Soul  is  one,  uniform,  perfect, 
exempt  from  birth,  omnipresent,  undecaying,  made  of  true  knowledge^  dis- 
sociated with  unrealities.""  "It  is  ignorance  alone  which  enables 
Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality  ;  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  dispelled  it  is  known  that  severalty  exists  not,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  one  undivided  Whole.""  The  Brahmanic  scriptures 
say,  "  The  Eternal  Deity  consists  of  true  knowledge."  "  Brahma  that 
is  Supreme  is  produced  of  reflection.""  The  logic  runs  thus.  There  is 
only  One  Soul,  the  absolute  God.  All  beside  is  empty  deception.  That 
One  Soul  consists  of  true  knowledge.  Whoever  attains  to  true  know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  absolute  God,  forever  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sem- 
blances. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  philosophical  and  scriptural  Brahmanism. 
But  there  are  numerous  schismatic  sects  which  hold  opinions  diverging 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  They 
may  be  considered  in  two  classes.     First,  there  are  some  who  defend  the 


w  TIshnn  Pnraoft,  p.  26.    Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhlam,  p.  83,  note. 
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idea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Siva  Gn&na-F6tham 
**  establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  eternal  existence  as  an  individual 
being.""  The  Saiva  school  teach  that  when,  at  the  close  of  every  great 
period,  all  other  developed  existences  are  rendered  back  to  their  primor- 
dial state,  souls  are  excepted.  These,  once  developed  and  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  will  ever  remain  inti- 
mately united  with  Deity  and  clothed  in  the  resplendent  wisdom.** 
Secondly,  there  are  others — and  probably  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
clude a  large  majority  of  the  Brahmans — ^who  believe  in  the  real  being 
both  of  the  Supreme  Soul  and  of  separate  finite  souls,  conceiving  the 
latter  to  be  individualized  parts  of  the  former  and  their  true  destiny  to 
consist  in  securing  absorption  into  it.  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
they  maintain,  is  not  that  of  ruled  and  ruler,  but  that  of  part  and  whole. 
*'As  gold  is  one  substance  still,  however  diversified  as  bracelets,  tiaras, 
ear-rings,  or  other  things,  so  Vishnu  is  one  and  the  same,  although  modi- 
fied in  the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  and  men.  As  the  drops  of  water 
raised  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  sink  into  the  earth  again  when  the 
wind  subsides,  so  the  variety  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  which  have  been 
detached  by  the  agitation  of  the  qualities,  are  reunited,  when  the  dis- 
turbance ceases,  with  the  Eternal.*'*  *'  The  whole  obtains  its  destruction 
in  God,  like  bubbles  in  water."  The  M&dhava  sect  believe  that  there  is 
a  personal  All-Soul  distinct  from  the  human  soul.  Their  proofs  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of  the  Mfllha-Upanishads.^  These  two  groups  of  sects, 
however,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient  orthodox  Brahmans  in  accept- 
ing the  fundamental  dogma  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis,  wherein  each 
one  is  fastened  by  his  acts  and  compelled  to  experience  the  uttermost 
consequences  of  his  merit  or  demerit.  They  all  coincide  in  one  common 
aspiration  as  regards  the  highest  end,  namely,  emancipation  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  births.  The  difference  between  the  three  is,  that 
the  one  class  of  dissenters  expect  the  fruition  of  that  deliverance  to  be  a 
finite  personal  immortality  in  heaven ;  the  other  interpret  it  as  an  un- 
walled  absorption  in  the  Over-Soul,  like  a  breath  in  the  air ;  while  the 
more  orthodox  believers  regard  it  as  the  entire  identity  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite  One. 

Against  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Soul  for  all  bodies,  as  one 
string  supports  all  the  gems  of  a  necklace,  some  Hindu  philosophers 
argue  that  the  plurality  of  souls  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
there  were  but  one  soul,  then  when  any  one  was  born,  or  died,  or  was 
lame,  or  deaf,  or  occupied,  or  idle,  all  would  at  once  be  bom,  die,  be 
lame,  deaf,  occupied,  or  idle.  But  Professor  Wilson  says,  *'  This  doctrine 
of  the  multitudinous  existence  or  individual  incorporation  of  Soul  clearly 
oootradictfl  the  Vedas.    They  affirm  one  only  existent  soul  to  be  dia- 
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tributed  in  all  beings.  It  is  beheld  coll^ctively  or  dispersedly,  like  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  still  or  troubled  water.  Soul,  eternal,  omni% 
present,  undisturbed,  pure,  one,  is  multiplied  by  the  power  of  delusion, 
not  of  its  own  nature."" 

All  the  Brahmanic  sects  unite  in  thinking  that  liberation  from  the  net 
of  births  is  to  be  obtained  and  tlie  goal  of  their  wishes  to  be  reached  by 
one  means  only ;  and  that  is  knowledge,  real  wisdom,  an  adequate  sight 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  no  possible  emancipa- 
tion ;  but  there  are  three  ways  of  seeking  the  needed  knowledge.  Some 
strive,  by  direct  intellectual  abstraction  and  effort,  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  being.  Others  try,  by  volun- 
tary penance,  self-abnegation,  and  pain,  to  accumulate  euch  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  to  bring  the  soul  into  such  a  state  of  preparedness,  as  will  com- 
pel the  truth  to  reveal  itself.  And  still  others  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  some  chosen  deity,  by  ritual  acts  and  fervid  contemplation,  to 
obtain  by  his  favor  the  needed  wisdom.     A  few  quotations  may  serve  to 

•  illustrate  the  Brahmanic  attempts  at  winning  this  one  thing  needful,  the 
knowledge  which  yields  exemption  from  all  incarnate  lives. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  is  a  regular  system  of  metaphysics,  to  be 
studied  as  one  would  study  algeora.  It  presents  to  its  disciples  an 
exliaustive  statement  of  the  forms  of  being  in  twenty-five  categories,  and 
declares,  "He  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  braided  hair,  a  top-knot 
only^  or  be  shaven,  he  is  liberated."  "  This  discriminative  wisdom  re- 
leases forever  from  worldly  bondage."'"  "The  virtuous  is  born  again  in 
heaven,  the  wicked  is  born  again  in  hell ;  the  fool  wanders  in  error,  the 

•  wise  man  is  set  free."  "  By  ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  de- 
liverance." "  When  Nature  finds  that  soul  has  discovered  that  it  is  to 
her  the  distress  of  migration  is  owing,  she  is  put  to  shame  by  the  detec- 
tion, and  will  suffer  herself  to  be  seen  no  more."^  "Through  knowledge 
the  sage  is  absorbed  into  Supreme  Spirit."*^  "The  Supreme  Spirit 
attracts  to  itself  him  who  meditates  upon  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  the 
iron.""  "  He  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul  is  gift^  with 
it,  the  Soul  rendering  itself  conspicuous  to  him."  "  Man,  having  known 
that  Nature  which  is  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  delivered  from 
the  grasp  of  death."  "  Souls  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Soul  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  m  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water."" 

The  thought  underlying  the  last  statement  is  that  there  is  only  one 
Soul,  every  individual  consciousness  being  but  an  illusory  semblance,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  all-coveted  emancipation. 
As  one  diffusive  breath  passing  through  the  perforations  of  a  flute  is  distin- 
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guished  as  the  several  notes  of  the  scale,  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  single, 
though,  in  consequence  of  acts,  it  seems  manifold.  As  every  placid 
lakelet  holds  an  unreal  image  of  the  one  real  moon  sailing  above,  so  each 
human  soul  is  but  a  deceptive  reflection  of  the  one  veritable  Soul,  or  God. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Plotinus,  as  is  well  known,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  die  absolute  identity  of  each,  soul  with  the  entire  and 
indistinguishable  entity  of  God: — 

^^  Though  God  extends  bejond  cre«tioii*8  rim, 
Tet  erery  being  holds  the  whole  of  him.'* 

It  belongs  to  an  unextended  substance,  an  immateriality,  to  be  every- 
where by  totality,  not  by  portions.  If  God  be  omnipresent,  he  cannot 
be  so  dividedly,  a  p>art  of  him  here  and  a  part  of  him  there ;  but  the 
whole  of  him  must  be  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in  every  point  of 
space,  in  all  infinitude. 

The  Brahmanic  religion  is  a  philosophy ;  and  it  keeps  an  incomparably 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  devotees.  Its  most  vital  and  compre- 
hensive principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence: — *'The  soul 
itself  is  not  susceptible  of  pain,  or  decay,  or  death ;  the  site  of  these 
things  is  nature ;  but  nature  is  unconscious ;  the  consciousness  that  pain 
exists  is  restricted  to  the  soul,  although  the  soul  is  not  the  actual  seat  of 
pain."  This  is  the  reason  why  every  Hindu  yearns  so  deeply  to  be  freed 
from  the  meshes  of  nature,  why  he  so  anxiously  follows  the  light  of  faith 
and  penance,  or  the  clew  of  speculation,  through  all  mazes  of  mystery. 
It  is  that  he  may  at  last  gaze  on  the  central  Truth,  and  through  that 
sight  seize  the  fruition  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  of  man  in  the 
unity  of  his  selfhood  with  the  Infinite,  and  so  be  bom  no  more  and 
experience  no  more  trouble.  It  is  very  striking  to  contrast  with  this 
profound  and  gorgeous  dream  of  the  East,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
the  more  practical  and  definite  thought  of  the  West,  as  expressed  in 
these  lines  of  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam :'* — 

^'Tluit  ea«ch,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  more  his  rounds,  and,  ftasing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

"la  fUth  as  Tague  as  all  unsweet : 
Sternal  Ibrm  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  sool  from  all  beside. 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet" 

Bat  is  it  not  still  more  significant  to  notice  that,  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diately sacoeed,  the  love-inspired  and  deep-musing  genius  of  the  English 
thinker  can  find  ultimate  repose  only  by  recurring  to  the  very  frdth  of 
the  Hindu  theoeophist? — 

"And  we  shaU  dt  at  endlev  featt, 

Xi^ojring  each  the  oCher'B  good: 

What  Taster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Lofv«ooearth?    Be  aeeks  at  leaat 
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"  Ujpon  the  Uut  and  sharpest  height, 
Beffrrt  the  spirits  fade  awayy 
Some  landinff-placey  to  dasp  and  say, 
JflvpeweUt  Wt  lose  ottrsdves  in  Uffhi r 

We  turn  now  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  distinguished 
from  the  Brahmanic  The  "Four  Sublime  Truths". of  Buddhism,  as 
they  are  called,  are  these: — ^first,  that  there  is  sorrow;  secondly,  that 
every  living  person  necessarily  feels  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  be 
freed  from  it ;  fourthly,  that  the  only  deliverance  from  it  is  by  that  pure 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  cleaving  to  existence.  A  Buddha  is  a 
being  who,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  the  Buddhaship, — which 
implies  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness,  infinite  i>ower,  and  infinite 
wisdom, — is  able  to  teach  men  that  true  knowledge  which  secures  eman- 
cipation. 

The  Buddhaship— that  is,  the  possession  of  Supreme  Godhead — ^is  open 
to  every  one,  though  few  ever  acquire  it.  Most  wonderful  and  tremen- 
dous is  the  process  of  its  attainment.  Upon  a  time,  some  being,  perhaps 
then  incarnate  as  a  mosquito  alighting  on  a  muddy  leaf  in  some  swamp, 
pauses  for  a  while  to  muse.  Looking  up  through  infinite  stellar  systems, 
with  hungry  love  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
absolute  immensity,  he  vows  within  himself,  **  I  will  become  a  Buddha." 
The  total  influences  of  his  past,  the  forces  of  destiny,  conspiring  with 
his  purpose,  omnipotence  is  in  that  resolution.  Nothing  shall  ever  turn 
him  aside  from  it.  He  might  soon  acquire  for  himself  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  vortex  of  births ;  but,  determined  to  achieve  the  power  of 
delivering  others  from  their  miseries  as  sentient  beings,  he  voluntarily 
throws  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existences,  and  with  divine 
patience  and  fortitude  undergoes  every  thing. 

From  that  moment,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  is  successively  bom, 
whetlier  as  a  disgusting  bug,  a  white  elephant,  a  monarch,  or  a  god,  he 
is  a  Bodhisat, — that  is,  a  candidate  pressing  towards  the  Buddhaship.  He 
at  once  begins  practising  the  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  of  his  aim.  The  period  required  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  one  of  these  virtues  is  a  bhumi.  Its  duration  is  thus  illustrated. 
Were  a  Bodhisat  once  in  a  thousand  births  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood, 
he  would  in  the  space  of  a  bhumi  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water 
in  a  thousand  oceans.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  might  always  be  bom 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  heavens ;  but  since  he  could  there  make  no 
progress  towards  his  goal,  he  prefers  being  bom  in  the  world  of  men. 
During  his  gradual  advance,  there  is  no  good  he  does  not  perform,  no 
hardship  he  does  not  undertake,  no  evil  he  does  not  willingly  suffer ;  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  obtain  the  means  of  emancipating  those  whom 
be  Bees  fastened  by  ignorance  in  the  afflictive  circle  of  acts.  Wherever 
born,  acting,  or  suffering,  his  eye  is  still  turned  towards  that  Empty 
«  Throne,  at  the  apex  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  last  Buddha  has 
vaulted  into  Nirw&na.    The  Buddhists  have  many  scriptures,  especially 
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one,  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births,"  detailing 
the  marvellons  adventures  of  the  Bodhisat  during  his  numerous  trans- 
migrations, wherein  he  exhibits  for  each  species  of  being  to  which  he 
belongs  a  model  character  and  life. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns  when  the  unweariable  Bodhisat 
enters  on  his  well-earned  Buddhaship.  From  that  time,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  goes  about  preaching  discourses,  teaching  every  prepared 
creature  he  meets  the  method  of  securing  eternal  deliverance.  Leaving 
behind  in  these  discourses  a  body  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  guide  to  salva- 
tion all  who  will  give  attentive  ear  and  heart,  the  Buddha  then — ^his 
sublime  work  of  disinterested  love  being  completed — ^receives  the  fruition 
of  his  toil,  the  super-essential  prize  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Good. 
In  a  word,  he  dies,  and  enters  Nirwdna.  There  is  no  more  evil  of  any 
sort  for  him  at  all  forever.  The  final  fading  echo  of  sorrow  has  ceased 
in  the  silence  of  perfect  blessedness ;  the  last  undulation  of  the  wave  of 
change  has  rolled  upon  the  shore  of  immutability. 

The  only  historic  Buddha  is  Sakya  Muni,  or  G6tama,  who  was  born  at 
Eapila  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  His  teachings  contain  many 
principles  in  common  with  those  of  the  Brahmans.  But  he  revolted 
against  their  insufferable  conceit  and  cruelty.  He  protested  against 
their  claim  that  no  one  could  obtain  emancipation  until  after  being  bom 
as  a  Brahman  and  passing  through  the  various  rites  and  degrees  of  their 
order.  In  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the 
world,  he  preached  the  perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
qaent  abolition  of  castes.  Whoever  acquires  a  total  detachment  of  affec- 
tion from  all  existence  is  thereby  released  from  birth  and  misery ;  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  detachment  are  freely  offered  to  all  in  his 
doctrine.  Thus  did  G6tama  preach.  He  took  the  monopoly  of  religion 
oat  of  the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  to  every 
creature  that  breathes.  He  established  his  system  in  the  valley  of  the 
€huiges  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  soon 
orerran  the  whole  country,  and  held  sway  until  about  eight  hundred 
jtmn  after  Christ,  when  an  awful  persecution  and  slaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  uprising  Brahmans  drove  it  out  of  the  land  with  sword  and  fire. 
"The  colossal  figure  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had  bestridden  the 
Indian  continent  vanished  suddenly,  like  a  rainbow  at  sunsot.''^ 

G6tama'8  philosophy,  in  its  ontological  profundity,  is  of  a  subtlety  and 
TwtneflB  that  would  rack  the  brain  of  a  Fichte  or  a  Schelling;  but,  popu- 
larly stated,  BO  fiur  as  our  present  purpose  demands,  it  is  this.  Existence 
11  the  one  all-inclaaive  evil ;  cessation  of  existence,  or  Nirw&na,  is  the 
infinite  good.  The  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance,  which  leads  one  to 
cleave  to  existing  objects;  and  this  cleaving  leads  to  reproduction.  If 
one  would  escape  from  the  chain  of  existence,  he  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  hia  confinement  in  it, — ^that  is,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  existing 

■  Major  Coaninghmin,  BbilM  Topes,  or  Bnddhlit  Monumentfl  of  Gentnd  India,  p.  168. 
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objects.  The  method  of  ealvation  in  G6tama's  system  is  to  vanquish  and 
annihilate  all  desire  for  existing  things.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By 
acquiring  an  intense  perception  of  the  miseries  of  existence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  intense  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  contrasted 
desirableness  of  the  state  of  emancipation,  or  Nirw&na.  Accordingly, 
the  discourses  of  G6tama,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  are 
filled  with  vivid  accounts  of  every  thing  disgusting  and  horrible  con- 
nected with  existence,  and  with  vivid  descriptions,  consciously  faltering 
with  inadequacy,  of  every  thing  supremely  fascinating  in  connection 
with  Nirwdna.  "  The  three  reflections  on  the  impermanency,  suffering, 
and  unreality  of  the  body  are  three  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  Nirwina," 
The  constant  claim  is,  that  whosoever  by  adequate  moral  discipline  and 
philosophical  contemplation  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom,  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  insight,  instead  of  any  longer  cleaving  to 
existence,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  and,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  death,  will  be  ravished  with  unfathomable  ecstasy  by  the  prospect 
of  Nirwdna.    Then,  when  he  dies,  he  is  free  from  all  liability  to  a  return. 

When  G6tama,  early  in  life,  had  accidentally  seen  in  succession  a 
wretchedly  decrepit  old  man,  a  loathsomely  diseased  man,  and  a  decom- 
posing dead  man,  then  the  three  worlds  of  passion,  matter,  and  spirit 
seemed  to  him  like  a  house  on  fire,  and  he  longed  to  be  extricated  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  existence,  and  to  reach  the  still  haven  of  Nirw&na. 
Finding  ere  long  that  he  had  now,  as  the  reward  of  his  incalculable  en- 
durances through  untold  eeons  past,  become  Buddha,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  You  have  borne  the  misery  of  the  whole  round  of  transmigrations, 
and  have  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom,  which  is  the  highway  to  Nirw&na, 
the  city  of  peace.  On  that  road  you  are  the  guide  of  all  beings.  Begin 
your  work  and4)ursue  it  with  fidelity."  From  that  time  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  preached  "  the  three  laws  of  mortality,  misery,  and  mut4ib- 
bility."  Every  morning  he  looked  through  the  world  to  see  who  should 
be  caught  that  day  in  the  net  of  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  hearing  of  men  the  truths  by  which  alone  they  could 
climb  into  Nirwdna.  When  he  was  expiring,  invisible  gods,  with  huge 
and  splendid  bodies,  came  and  stood,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  packed, 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around  the  banyan-tree  under  which  he 
awaited  Nirw&na,  to  gaze  on  him  who  had  broken  the  circle  of  trans- 
migration.•* 

The  system  of  G6tama  distinguishes  seven  grades  of  being:  six  sub- 
ject to  repeated  death  and  birth  ;  ono^the  condition  of  the  rahats  and 
the  Buddhaship — exempt  therefrom.  "  Who  wins  this  has  reached  the 
shore  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  vicissitudes,  and  is  in  safety  forever." 
Baur  says,  "  The  aim  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  may  obtain  unity  with  the 
original  empty  Space,  so  as  to  unpeople  the  worlds."**    This  end  it  seeks 


M  Life  of  Odtama  In  Jonmal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Tol.  ill. 
»  Symbolik  luid  Mythologie,  th.  IL  abUi.  2,  a.  407. 
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by  purification  from  all  modes  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects,  and  by 
contemplative  discrimination,  but  never  by  the  fanatical  and  austere 
methods  of  Brahmanism.  Edward  Upham,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism, 
declares  this  earth  to  be  the  only  ford  to  Nirwdna.  Others  also  make 
the  same  representation : — 

**  For  all  that  lire  and  breathe  have  ooc«  b«wa  men. 
And  in  BucceasioQ  will  be  aoch  again." 

But  the  Buddhist  authors  do  not  always  adhere  to  this  statement.  We 
sometimes  read  of  men's  entering  the  paths  to  Nirw&na  in  some  of  the 
heavens,  likewise  of  their  entering  the  final  fruition  through  a  decease 
in  a  dewa-loka.  Still,  it  is  the  common  view  that  emancipation  from  all 
existence  can  be  secured  only  by  a  human  being  on  earth.  The  last 
birth  must  be  in  that  form.  The  emblem  of  Buddha,  engraved  on  most 
of  his  monuments,  is  a  wheel,  denoting  that  he  has  finished  and  escaped 
from  the  circle  of  existences.  Henceforth  he  is  named  Tathdgata, — he 
who  has  gone. 

Let  us  notice  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  Buddhists  say  of 
Nirw£na;  for  herein  to  them  hides  all  the  power  of  their  philosophy 
and  lies  the  absorbing  charm  of  their  religion. 

**  The  state  that  is  ^>eaceful,  free  from  body,  from  passion,  and  from 
fear,  where  birth  or  death  is  not, — that  is  Nirwdna."  "  Nirw&na  puts  an 
end  to  coming  and  going,  and  there  is  no  other  happiness."  "  It  is  a 
calm  wherein  no  wind  blows."  •*  There  is  no  difference  in  Nirwdna." 
"  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  principles  of  existence."  "  Nirwdna  is 
the  completion  and  opposite  shore  of  existence,  free  from  decay,  tran- 
quil, knowing  no  restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness."  "  Nirwdna  is  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  entirely  free  from  sorrow."  "The  wind  cannot  be 
equeexed  in  the  hand,  nor  can  its  color  be  told.  Yet  the  wind  is.  Even 
so  Nirw&na  is,  but  its  properties  cannot  be  told."  "  Nirwdna,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  abode 
of  those  liberated  from  existence."  "  Nirwdna  is  not,  except  to  the 
being  who  attains  it."" 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  Nirwdna  is  nothing  but  the 
atheistic  Annihilation.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a  most  difficult  one. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion  just  stated  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nirwdna.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  various  sects  of  Buddhists.  Now,  the  word 
Nirwdna  may  be  used  in  different  senses  by  different  schools.*^  A  few 
persons — a  small  party,  represented  perhaps  by  able  writers — may  believe 
in  annihilation  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  has  happened  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  the  common  doctrine  of  the  people  is  the  opposite  of 
that.     In  the  second  place,  with  the  Oriental  horror  of  individuated 


*  Per  Umm  qBoCationa,  and  others  aimilar,  tee  Hardy's  Taluable  vrork,  ^^  Eaotem  Monachism," 
cka|».  zzil.,  on  **  Nirwiaa.  Its  Patlts  aiid  Fmitiun." 

*  Bonwa^  lutrodocUou  k  I'llistoirv  du  Uuddliisme  Indien,  Appeadice  No.  I.,  Da  mot  Ninrina. 
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existence,  and  a  highly-poetical  style  of  writing,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  in  depicting  their  ideas  of  the  most  desirable  state  of  being, 
than  that  they  should  carry  their  metaphors  expressive  of  repose,  freedom 
from  action  and  emotion,  to  a  pitch  conveying  to  our  cold  and  literal 
thought  the  conceptions  of  blank  unconsciousness  and  absolute  nothing- 
ness. 

Colebrooke  says,  '*  Nirw&na  is  not  annihilation,  but  unceasing  apathy. 
The  notion  of  it  as  a  happy  state  seems  derived  from  the  experience  of 
ecstasies ;  or  else  the  pleasant,  refreshed  feeling  with  which  one  wakes 
from  profound  repose  is  referred  to  the  period  of  actual  sleep.""  A 
Buddhist  author  speculates  thus : — **  That  the  soul  feels  not  during  pro- 
found trance,  is  not  for  want  of  sensibility,  but  for  want  of  sensible 
objects."  Wilson,  Hodgson,  and  Vans  Kennedy — ^three  able  thinkers,  as 
well  as  scholars,  in  this  field — agree  that  Nirw&na  is  not  annihilation  afl 
we  understand  that  word.  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  the  Buddhists 
expect  to  be  "  conscious  in  NirwAna  of  the  eternal  bliss  of  rest,  as  they, 
are  in  this  world  of  the  ceaseless  pain  of  activity."  Forbes  also  argues 
against  the  nihilistic  explanation  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  futurity, 
and  says  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Nirw&na  denotes  imperishable 
being  in  a  blissful  quietude.^  Many  additional  authorities  in  favor  of 
this  view  might  be  adduced, — enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  names  on 
the  other  side,  Koeppen,  in  his  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lucid  work, 
just  published,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Buddha,  and  its  Origin,"  says, 
"  Nirw&na  is  the  blessed  Nothing.  Buddhism  is  the  Gospel  of  Annihila- 
tion." But  he  forgets  that  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  is 
the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Sakya  Muni  himself: — **  To  those  who 
know  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  (here  w  neither  being  nor 
nothing,**  To  them  Nirwfi.na  is.  Considering  it,  then,  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, unsettled  by  any  authoritative  assertion,  we  will  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

No  definition  of  Nirw&na  is  more  frequent  than  the  one  given  by  the 
Kalpa  Siitra,^  namely,  "  cessation  from  action  and  freedom  from  desire." 
But  this,  like  many  of  the  other  representations, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  exclusion  of  succession, — ^very  plainly  is  not  a  denial  of  all  being, 
but  only  of  our  present  modes  of  experience.  The  dying  G6tama  is  said 
to  have  **  passed  through  the  several  states,  one  after  another,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  state  where  there  is  no  pain.  He  then  continued  to  enter 
the  other  higher  states,  and  from  the  highest  entered  Nirwdna."  Can 
literal  annihilation,  the  naked  emptiness  of  nonentity,  be  better  than 
the  highest  state  of  being  ?  It  can  be  so  only  when  we  view  Nothing  on 
the  positive  side  as  identical  with  All,  make  annihilating  deprivation 
equivalent  to  tmiversal  bestowment,  regard  negation  as  affirmation,  and, 
in  the  last  synthesis  of  contradictions,  see  the  abysmal  Vacuum  as  a 


»  Colebrooke,  Easays,  vol.  L  p.  863.  *EleTen  Yean  in  ObjIod,  toI.  U.  chap.  iz. 
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Plenum  of  fruition.  As  Oken  says,  *'  The  ideal  zero  is  absolute  unity ; 
not  a  singularity,  as  the  number  one,  but  an  indivisibility,  a  num- 
berlessnesa,  a  homogeneity,  a  translucency,  a  pure  identity.  '  It  is 
neither  great  nor  small,  quiescent  nor  moved ;  but  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  all 
this."" 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  the  Buddhist  representations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  Kirw&na  is  utter  nothingness,  others  apparently  imply 
the  opposite.  "  The  discourses  of  Buddha  are  a  charm  to  cure  the  poison 
of  evil  desire ;  a  succession  of  fruit-bearing  trees  placed  here  and  there 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence ;  a  power  by  which 
every  sorrow  may  be  appeased ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  eternal  city  of 
Kirwdna.''  "  The  mind  of  the  rahat''  (one  who  has  obtained  assurance 
of  emancipation  and  is  only  waiting  for  it  to  arrive)  '*  knows  no  disturb- 
ance, because  it  is  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  Nirw&na."  **  The  sight  of 
Nirw&na  bestows  perfect  happiness.''  **  The  rahat  is  emancipated  from 
existence  in  Nirw&na,  as  the  lotus  is  separated  from  the  mud  out  of 
which  it  springs."  "Fire  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two 
sticks,  though  previously  it  had  no  locality :  it  is  the  same  with  Nirw&na." 
"Nirw4na  is  free  from  danger,  peaceful,  refreshing,  happy.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  broiled  before  a  huge  fire  is  released,  and  goes  quickly 
into  some  open  space,  he  feels  the  most  agreeable  sensation.  All  the 
evils  of  existence  are  that  fire,  and  Nirw&na  is  that  open  space."  These 
passages  indicate  the  cessation  in  Nirwdna  of  all  sufferings,  perhaps  of 
all  present  modes  of  existence,  but  not  the  total  end  of  being.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  but  figurative  expressions.  The  reply  is,  so  are  the 
contrasted  statements  metaphors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sions which  denote  the  survival  of  pure  being  in  Nirwdna  are  closer 
approximations  to  the  intent  of  their  authors  than  those  which  hint  at 
an  unconscious  vacancy.  If  Nirwdna  in  its  original  meaning  was  an 
utter  and  infinite  blank,  then,  ''out  of  that  very  Nothing,"  as  Max 
Mttller  says,  "  human  nature  made  a  new  paradise." 

There  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  some  Buddhist  philosophers 
which  may  be  thus  stated.  There  are  five  constituent  elements  of 
•entient  existence.  They  are  called  khandas,  and  are  as  follows: — the 
organized  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and  consciousness. 
Death  is  the  dissolution  and  entire  destruction  of  these  khandas,  and 
apart  from  them  there  is  no  synthetical  unit,  soul,  or  personality.  Yet 
in  a  certain  sense  death  is  not  the  absolute  annihilation  of  a  human 
existence,  because  it  leaves  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  existence. 
There  is  no  identical  ego  to  survive  and  be  born  again ;  but  karma — ^that 
is,  the  sum  of  a  man's  action,  his  entire  merit  and  demerit — ^produces  at 
his  death  a  new  being,  and  so  on  in  continued  series  until  Nir^^dna  is 
attained.  Thus  the  succession  of  being  is  kept  up  with  transmitted 
re^XMisibility,  as  a  flame  is  transferred  from  one  wick  to  another.  It  is 


«  ElenMntfl  of  JPh|Vk>philo0oph]r,  T«lk's  truu.  p.  0. 
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evident  enough,  as  is  justly  claimed  by  Hardy  and  others,  that  the 
limitation  of  existence  to  the  five  khandas,  excluding  the  idea  of  any 
independent  individuality,  makes  death  annihilation,  and  renders  the 
very  conception  of  a  future  life  for  those  now  living  an  absurdity.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  this  view  is  the  speculative  peculiarity  of  a  Beet, 
and  by  no  means  the  common  belief  of  the  Buddhist  populace  or  the 
teaching  of  G6tama  himself.  This  appears  at  the  outset  from  the  fact 
that  G6tama  is  represented  as  having  lived  through  millions  of  exist- 
ences, in  different  states  and  worlds,  with  preserved  identity  and  memory. 
The  history  of  his  concatenated  advance  towards  the  Buddhaship  is  the 
supporting  basis  and  the  saturating  spirit  of  documentary  Buddhism. 
And  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  range  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
repeated  births  and  deaths  of  the  innumerable  Buddhist  heroes  and 
saints  who,  after  so  many  residences  on  earth,  in  the  hells,  in  the  dewa- 
lokas,  have  at  last  reached  emancipation.  They  recollect  their  adven- 
tures; they  recount  copious  portions  of  their  experience  stretching 
through  many  lives. 

Again:  the  arguments  cited  from  Buddha  seem  aimed  to  prove,  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  self  in  man,  but  that  the  five  khandas  are  not 
the  self, — that  the  real  self  is  something  distinct  from  all  that  is  exposed 
to  misery  and  change,  something  deep,  wondrous,  divine,  infinite.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  a  debate  on  this  subject  between  Buddha  and 
Sachaka  closes  with  these  words : — "  Thus  was  Sachaka  forced  to  confess 
that  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal, 
not  the  self."**  These  terms  appear  to  imply  the  reality  of  a  self,  only 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  apprehensible  elements  of  exist- 
ence. Besides,  the  attainment  of  Nirwdna  is  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
laboriously  sought  by  personal  effort.  To  secure  it  is  a  positive  triumph 
quite  distinct  from  the  fated  dissolution  of  the  khandas  in  death.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  man  no  personal  entity,  what  is  it  that  with  so  much  joy 
attains  Nirwdna  ?  The  genuine  Buddhist  notion,  as  seems  most  probable, 
is  that  the  conscious  essence  of  the  rahat,  when  the  exterior  elements  of 
existence  fall  from  around  him,  passes  by  a  transcendent  climax  and 
discrete  leap  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  appreciable  being,  and  be- 
comes that  Infinite  which  knows  no  changes  and  is  susceptible  of  no 
definitions.  In  the  K^-gyur  collection  of  Tibetan  sacred  books,  com- 
prising a  hundred  volumes,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  two  volumes  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Nirwdna.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  title 
of  these  volumes  is  **  Nirwdna,  or  Deliverance  from  Pain."  If  Nirwina 
be  simply  annihilation,  why  is  it  not  so  stated  ?  Why  should  recourse  be 
had  to  a  phrase  partially  descriptive  of  one  feature,  instead  of  compre- 
hensively announcing  or  implying  the  whole  case? 

Still  further:  it  deserves  notice  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  affirmar 


*  Hardy,  Manaal,  p.  427. 
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tion  of  Buddhist  authors,  if  any  Buddhist  were  offered  the  alterna- 
tive of  an  existence  as  king  of  a  dewa-loka,  keeping  his  personality  for 
a  hundred  million  years  in  the  uninterrupted  eiyoyment  of  perfect 
happiness,  or  of  translation  into  Nirwdna,  he  would  spurn  the  former  as 
defilement,  and  would  with  unutterable  avidity  choose  the  latter.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  by  Nirwdna  he  understands,  not  naked 
destruction,  but  some  mysterious  good,  too  vast  for  logical  comprehen- 
sion, too  obscure  to  Occidental  thought  to  find  expression  in  Occidental 
language.  At  the  moment  when  G6tama  entered  upon  the  Buddhaship, 
like  a  vessel  overflowing  with  honey,  his  mind  overflowed  with  the  nectar 
of  oral  instruction,  and  he  uttered  these  stanzas :  — 

''Through  nukoy  different  birtht 
I  h*TO  run,  vainly  seeking 
The  architect  of  the  desiro-reaembling  house. 
Painful  are  repeated  births. 

0  house-builder  I  I  have  seen  thoe. 
Again  a  house  thou  canst  not  build  for  me. 

1  have  broken  thy  rafters  and  ridge-pole; 

I  hare  arrived  at  the  extioction  of  evil  dedre; 
My  mind  is  gone  to  Nirw&na." 

Hardy,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Buddha's 
philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  transmigrating  individuality  in  man,  but 
that  the  karma  creates  a  new  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
one,  confesses  the  difficulties  of  this  dogma  to  be  so  great  that  "  it  is 
almost  universally  repudiated."  M.  Obry  published  at  Paris,  in  1856,  a 
small  volume  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Indian  Nirw&na,  or  the  Enfranchisement  of  *he  Soul  after  Death."  His 
conclusion,  afte^  a  careful  and  candid  discussion,  is,  that  Nirwdna  had 
different  meanings  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Aryan  priests,  the  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  Sankhya  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  had  not  to 
any  of  them,  excepting  possibly  a  few  atheists,  the  sense 'of  strict  anni- 
hilation. He  thinks  that  Burnouf  and  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire  them- 
selves would  have  accepted  this  view  if  they  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  definite  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  touching  upon  it  in  the  course 
of  their  more  comprehensive  studies. 

What  Spinoza  declares  in  the  following  sentence—"  God  is  one,  sim- 
ple, infinite ;  his  modes  of  being  are  diverse,  complex,  finite" — strongly 
resembles  what  the  Buddhists  say  of  Nirwdna  and  the  contrasted  vicis- 
situdes of  existence,  and  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  their  meaning. 
The  supposition  of '  immaterial,  unlimited,  absolutely  unalterable  being 
— the  scholastic  ens  sine  qualitate — answers  to  the  descriptions  of  it  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  idea  of  unqualified  nothingness  does.  "  Nir- 
wina  is  real ;  all  else  is  phenomenal."  The  Sankhyas,  who  do  not  hold  to 
the  nonentity  nor  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  to  its  eternal  identifi- 
cation with  the  Infinite  One,  use  nevertheless  nearly  the  same  phrases  m 
describing  it  that  the  Buddhists  do.     For  example,  they  say,  "  The  soul 
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is  neither  a  production  nor  productive,  neither  matter  nor  form."**  The 
Vishnu  Purana  says,  "  The  mundane  egg,  containing  the  whole  creation, 
was  surrounded  hy  seven  envelops, — ^water,  air,  fire,  ether,  egotism,  intel- 
ligence, and  finally  the  indiscrete  principle."**  Is  not  this  Indiscrete 
Principle  of  the  Brahmans  the  same  as  the  Nirw&na  of  the  Buddhists? 
The  latter  explicitly  claim  that  '*  man  is  capable  of  enlarging  his  facul- 
ties to  infinity." 

N4gas6na  says  to  the  king  of  Sdgal,  "  Neither  does  Nirw&na  exist  pre> 
viously  to  its  reception,  nor  is  that  which  was  not,  brought  into  exist- 
ence :  still,  to  the  being  who  attains  it,  there  is  Nirw&na."    According  to 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  similar  to  it,  Nir- 
w&na  seems  to  be  a  simple  mental  perception^  most  difficult  of  acquirement, 
and,  when  acquired,  assimilating  the  whole  conscious  being  perfectly  to 
itself.    The  Asangkrata-Sfitra,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  says,  "  From 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  those  who  have  seen  Nirw&na,  its  character 
may  be  known  by  those  who  have  not  made  the  same  attainment."    The 
superficial  thinker,  carelessly  scanning  the  recorded  sayings  of  G6tama 
and  his  expositors  in  relation  to  Nirw&na,  is  aware  only  of  a  confused 
mass  of  metaphysical   hieroglyphs  and  poetical  metaphors;    but   the 
Buddhist  sages  avow  that  whoso,  by  concentrated  study  and  training  of 
his  faculties,  pursues  the  inquiry  with  adequate  perseverance,  will  at  last 
elicit  and  behold  the  real  meaning  of  Nirw&na,  the  achieved  insight  and 
revelation  forming  the  widest  horizon  of  rapturous  truth  ever  contem- 
plated by  the  human  mind.     The  memorable  remark  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  "  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence,"  should  show  the  error  of  those  who  so  uiyusti- 
fiably  affirm  that,  since  NirwAna  is  said  to  be  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
*  corporeal,  nor  at  all  describable,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nothing.    A 
like  remark  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  draw  the  same  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  of  the  nothingness  of  Nirwdna  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  locality,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  exclude  con- 
sciousness.    Plato,   in  the  Timteus,  stigmatizes  as  a  vulgar  error  the 
notion  that  what  is  not  in  any  place  is  a  nonentity.     Many  a  weighty 
philosopher  has  followed  him  in  this  opinion.    The  denial  of  place  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  denial  of  being.    So,  too,  with  consciousness. 
It  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  being  superior  to  all  the  modes  of  con- 
sciousness now  known  to  us.     We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  define  this,  yet 
it  may  be.    The  profoundest  analysis  shows  that  consciousness  consists 
of  co-ordinated  changes.**     "Consciousness  is  a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  ways."     Now,  in  contrast  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker,  who  covets  alternation  because  in  his  cold  climate  action 
is  the  means  of  ei:\joyment>  the  Hindu,  in  the  languid  East,  where  repose 
is  the  condition  of  eryoyment,  conceives  the  highest  blessedness  to  con- 


•  fiankhya  ELarfka,  pp.  16-18.  ««  Viahnn  Parana,  p.  19. 

*  Herbert  Spenoer,  Principlea  of  Ptjchology,  ch.  xxt. 
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aist  in  exemption  from  every  disturbance,  in  an  unruffled  unity  exclud- 
ing all  changes.  Therefore,  while  in  some  of  its  forms  his  dream  of  Nir- 
wina  admits  not  consciousness,  still,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  homo* 
geneous  state  of  being,  which  he,  in  his  metaphysical  and  theosophic 
soarings,  il^prehends  as  the  grandest  and  most  ecstatic  of  all. 

The  etymological  force  of  the  word  Nirw&na  is  extinction,  as  when  the 
sun  has  set,  a  fire  has  burned  out,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished.  The  fair 
laws  of  interpretation  do  not  compel  us,  in  cases  like  this,  to  receive  the 
severest  literal  significance  of  a  word  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  a 
popular  doctrine  holds  in  the  minds  of  its  believers.  There  is  almost 
always  looseness,  vagueness,  metaphor,  accommodation.  But  take  the 
term  before  us  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  mark  the  result.  When  a  fire  is 
extinguished,  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  flame  has  disapp>eared,  the 
substance  of  the  flame,  whatever  it  was,  has  not  ceased  to  be,  has  not 
been  actually  annihilated.  It  has  only  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  visible 
form  in  which  it  existed  before ;  but  it  still  survives  under  altered  condi- 
tions. Now,  to  compare  the  putting  out  of  a  lamp  to  the  death  of  a  man, 
extinction  is  not  actual  destruction,  but  a  transition  of  the  flame  into 
another  state  of  being.  That  other  state,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  is 
Kirw^na. 

There  is  a  final  consideration,  possibly  of  some  worth  in  dealing  with 
this  obscure  theme.  We  will  approach  it  through  a  preliminary  query 
and  quotation.  That  nothing  can  extend  beyond  its  limits  is  an  identical 
propoaition.  How  vast,  then,  must  be  the  soul  of  man  in  form  or  in 
power  I 

"If  Mais  be  mbetancM  corporeal. 
Be  they  as  big  just  as  the  body  iif 
Or  iboot  they  cut  to  the  height  ethereal? 
Doth  it  not  aeem  the  impreesion  of  a  aeal 
Oaa  be  no  larger  than  the  wax  f 
The  wool  with  that  rast  latitude  most  more 
Which  meaanree  the  object*  that  it  doth  deacry. 
80  moat  it  be  npatretchM  onto  the  sky   • 
And  mb  againit  the  stars.** 

Gooain  asserts  that  man  is  conscious  of  infinity,  that  "  the  unconditional, 
the  absolute,  the  infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  dif- 
ference, plurality,  and  relation.''  Now,  does  not  the  consciousness  of  in- 
finity imply  the  infinity  of  consciousness  ?  If  not,  we  are  compelled  into 
the  contradiction  that  a  certain  entky  or  force  reaches  outside  of  its 
outermost  boundary.  Th^  Buddhist  ideal  is  not  self-annihilation,  but 
■elf-universalization.  It  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  drop  into  the  sea,  but 
the  dilatation  of  a  drop  to  the  sea.  Each  drop  swells  to  the  whole  ooean, . 
each  soul  becomes  the  Boundless  One,  each  rahat  is  identified  with  the 
total  Nirw&na.  The  rivers  of  emancipated  men  neither  disembogue  into 
the  ocean  of  spirit  nor  evaporate  into  the  abyss  of  nonentity,  but  are 
blended  with  infinitude  as  an  ontological  integer.  Nirw&na  is  unexposed 
and  illiniitable  space.    Buddhism  is  perfect  disinterestedness,  absolute 

■elf-smrender.    It  is  the  gospel  of  everlasting  emancipation  for  all.    It 
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cannot  be  that  a  deliberate  suicide  of  soul  is  the  ideal  holding  the  deep- 
est desire  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  Nirw&na  is  not  negation, 
but  a  pure  positive  without  alternation  or  foil. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  contemplating  the  suc- 
cessive states  through  which  the  dying  G6tama  passed.  Max  Mliller  de- 
scribes them,  after  the  Buddhist  documents,  thus ; — **  He  enters  into  the 
first  stage  of  meditation  when  he  feels  freedom  from  sin,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  has  no  desire  except  that  of 
Nirvilna.  But  he  still  feels  pleasure;  ho  even  uses  his  reasoning  and 
discriminating  powers.  The  use  of  these  powers  ceases  in  the  second 
stage  of  meditation,  when  nothing  remains  but  a  desire  after  Nirv&na,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  from  his  intellectual  perfection. 
That  satisfaction,  also,  is  extinguished  in  the  third  stage.  Indifference 
.succeeds ;  yet  there  is  still  self-consciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  pleasure.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants  are  destroyed; 
memory  fades  away,  all  pleasure  and  pain  are  gone,  and  the  doors  of 
NirvSlna  now  open  before  him.  We  must  soar  still  higher,  and,  though 
we  may  feel  giddy  and  disgusted,**  we  must  sit  out  the  tragedy  till  the 
curtain  falls.  After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the  Buddha 
(and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Buddha)  enters  first  into  the  infinity  of 
space,  then  into  the  infinity  of  intelligence,  and  thence  he  passes  into 
the  third  region,  the  realm  of  nothing.  But  even  here  there  is  no  rest. 
There  is  still  something  left, — the  idea  of  the  nothing  in  which  he  re- 
joices. That  also  must  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a  nothing  left,  and 
where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing,  or  what  is  not 
nothing.''*^  Analyze  away  all  particulars  until  you  reach  an  uncolored 
boundlessness  of  pure  immateriality,  free  from  every  predicament ;  and 
that  is  Nirw^na.  This  is  one  possible  way  of  conceiving  the  fate  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  speculative  mind  must  conceive  it  in  every  possible  way. 
However  closely  the  result  resembles  the  vulgar  notion  of  annihilation, 
the  difference  in  method  of  approach  and  the  difference  to  the  contem- 
plator's  feeling  are  immense.  The  Buddhist  apprehends  Nirw^na  as  in- 
finitude in  absolute  and  eternal  equilibrium :  the  atheist  finds  Nirwtfna 
in  a  coffin.    That  is  thought  of  with  rapture,  this,  with  horror. 

It  should  be  noticed,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Hindus  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  the  gross  physical  details  of 
their  so  highly-colored  and  extravagant  mythology.  One  of  their  sacred 
books  says,  "Pleasure  and  pain  are  states  of  the  mind.  Heaven  is  that 
which  delights  the  mind,  hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain.  Hence  vice  is 
called  hell,  and  virtue  is  called  heaven."  Another  author  says,  "  The 
fire  of  the  angry  mind  produces  the  fire  of  hell,  and  consumes  its  pos- 
Bcssor.    A  wicked  person  causes  his  evil  deeds  to  impinge  upon  himself, 

*  Not  ditgiut,  but  wonder  and  awe,  fltthomlaM  inteUectoal  cmotian,  at  k>  uniNunalltled  ft  piM> 
Domenoii  of  our  mlracnloiu  human  nature. 
«  Bnddhiam  and  Boddbist  Pilgrims,  p.  19. 
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and  that  is  hell/'  The  various  sects  of  mystics,  allied  in  faith  and  feeling 
to  the  Sufis,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  the  East,  agree  in  a  deep  meta- 
phorical explanation  of  the  vulgar  notions  pertaining  to  Deity,  judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  whole  field  of  inquiry 
is  the  contrast  of  the  Eastern  horror  of  individuality  and  longing  for 
absorption  with  the  Western  clinging  to  personality  and  abhorrence  of 
dissolution.^  The  true  Orientalist,  whether  Brahman,  Buddhist,  or  Sufi,  is 
in  love  with  death.  Through  this  gate  he  expects  to  quit  his  frail  and 
pitiable  consciousness,  losing  himself,  with  all  evil,  to  be  born  anew  and 
find  himself,  with  all  good,  in  Grod.  All  sense,  passion,  care,  and  grief 
shall  cease  with  deliverance  from  the  spectral  semblances  of  this  false 
life.  All  pure  contemplation,  perfect  repose,  unsullied  and  unrippled 
joy  shall  begin  with  entrance  upon  the  true  life  beyond.  Thus  thinking, 
he  feels  that  death  is  the  avenue  to  infinite  expansion,  freedom,  peace, 
bliss ;  and  he  longs  for  it  with  an  intensity  not  dreamed  of  by  more 
frigid  natures.  He  often  compares  himself,  in  this  world  aspiring  towards 
another,  to  an  enamored  moth  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  he  exclaims, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  thrill, — 

*  HighMt  nature  wills  the  capture ;  *  Light  to  Ught  1'  the  instiiict  criee ; 
And  in  agonising  rapture  (alls  the  moth,  and  bravely  dies. 
Think  not  what  thou  art,  Believer;  think  but  what  thou  mayst  become 
For  the  World  is  thj  deceiver,  and  the  Light  thy  only  home.*^ 

The  Western  mind  approaches  the  subject  of  death  negatively,  strip- 
ping ofiT  the  attributes  of  finite  being;  the  Eastern  mind,  positively, 
patting  on  the  attributes  of  infinite  being.  Negative  acts,  denying 
function,  are  antipathetic,  and  lower  the  sense  of  life;  positive  acts, 
affirming  function,  are  sympathetic,  and  raise  the  sense  of  life.  There- 
fore the  end  to  which  those  look,  annihilation,  is  dreaded ;  that  to  which 
these  look,  Nirwana,  is  desired.  To  become  nothing,  is  measureless 
horror;  to  become  all,  is  boundless  ecstasy. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PZBSIAN   DOCTRINE   01  A   FUTURE   LITX. 

Tsi  name  of  Zoroaster  is  connected,  either  as  author  or  as  reviser, 
with  that  remarkable  system  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  constituted  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  and  which  yet  finds  adherents  in  the 
Ghebers  of  Persia  and  the  Parsees  of  India.  Pliny,  following  the  affirm- 
ation of  Aristotle,  asserts  that  he  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
Plato.  Moyle,  Gibbon,  Volney,  Rhode,  concur  in  throwing  him  back 
into  thJB  vast  antiquity.   Foucher,  Holty,  Heeren,  Tychsen,  Guizot,  assign 
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his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Hyde^ 
Prideaux,  Du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Klaproth,  and  others,  bring  him 
down  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Meanwhile,  several  weighty 
names  press  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  three  Zoro- 
asters,  living  at  separate  epochs.  So  the  learned  men  differ,  and  the 
genuine  date  in  question  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  decided.  It  is  oom- 
paratively  certain  that,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  attributed  to  him, 
he  must  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
The  probabilities  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  lived  four  or  five  cen- 
turies earlier  than  that,  even, — **  in  the  pre-historic  time/'  as  Spiegel  says. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  era  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  discovering  the  era  when  the  religion  commonly  traced  to  him 
was  in  full  prevalence  as  the  established  faith  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  latter  may  be  conclusively  fixed  without  clearing  up  the  former. 
And  it  is  known,  without  disputation,  that  that  religion — ^whether. it  was 
primarily  Persian,  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Chaldean — ^was  flourishing  at 
Babylon  in  the  maturity  of  its  power  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians 
by  Dr.  Hyde,  published  in  1700,  must  be  followed  with  much  caution  and 
be  taken  with  many  qualifications.  The  author  was  biassed  by  unsound 
theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  theology  to  the  Persian,  ^nd  was, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient  documents  after- 
wards brought  to  light.  His  work,  therefore,  though  learned  and  valu- 
able, considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  vitiated  by  numerous 
mistakes  and  defects.  In  1762,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  returning  to  France 
ttom  protracted  journeying  and  abode  in  the  East,  brought  homo,  among 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  manuscripts  purporting  to  be  parts  of  the  old 
Persian  Bible  composed  or  collected  by  Zoroaster.  It  was  written  in  a 
language  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars, — one  of  the  primitive 
dialects  of  Persia.  This  work,  of  which  he  soon  published  a  French 
version  at  Paris  was  entitled  by  him  the  "  Zend-Avesta.**  It  confirmed 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and,  by  its 
allusions,  statements,  and  implications,  threw  great  additional  light  upon 
the  subject. 

A  furious  controversy,  stimulated  by  personal  rivalries  and  national 
jealousy,  immediately  arose.  Du  Perron  was  denounced  as  an  impostor 
or  an  ignoramus,  and  his  publication  stigmatized  as  a  wretched  forgery 
of  his  own,  or  a  gross  imposition  palmed  upon  him  by  some  lyipg  pundit. 
Sir  William  Jones  and  John  Richardson,  both  distinguished  English 
(>rientalists,  and  Meiners  in  Germany,  were  the  chief  impugners  of  the 
document  in  hand.  Richardson  obstinately  went  beyond  his  data,  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  retract ;  but  Sir  William,  upon  an  increase 
of  information,  changed  his  views,  and  regretted  his  first  inconsiderate  zeal 
and  somewhat  mistaken  championship.  The  ablest  defender  of  Du  Perron 
was  Eleuker,  who  translated  the  whole  work  from  French  into  Germani 
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adding  many  corrections,  new  arguments,  and  researches  of  great  ability. 
His  work  was  printed  at  Riga,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  from  1777  to 
1783.  The  progress  and  results  of  the  whole  discussion  are  well  enough 
indicated  in  the  various  papers  which  the  subject  drew  forth  in  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Asiatic  Researches"  and  the  numbers  of  the  "  Asiatic 
Journal."  The  conclusion  was  that,  while  Du  Perron  had  indeed 
betrayed  partial  ignorance  and  crudity,  and  had  committed  some  glaring 
errors,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  that  his  asserted  dis- 
covery was  in  every  essential  what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of 
litany;  a  collection  of  prayers  and  of  sacred  dialogues  held  between 
Ormuzd  and  Zoroaster,  from  which  the  Persian  system  of  theology  may 
be  inferred  and  constructed  with  some  approach  to  completeness. 

The  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  '*  Zend-Avesta"  were  effect- 
ually silenced  when,  some  thirty  years  later,  Professor  Rask,  a  well- 
known  Danish  linguist,  during  his  inquiries  in  the  East,  found  other 
copies  of  it,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  information  and  proofs  as  could 
not  be  suspected.  He,  discovering  the  close  affinities  of  the  Zend  with 
Sanscrit,  led  the  way  to  the  most  brilliant  triumph  yet  achieved  by  com- 
parative philology.  Portions  of  the  work  ;n  the  original  character  were 
published  in  1829, -under  the  supervision  of  Burnouf  at  Paris  and  of 
Olshausen  at  Hamburg.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  in  these  specimens,  once  so  freely  mooted,  has  been  discussed, 
and  definitively  settled  in  the  affirmative,  by  several  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bopp,  whose  "  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  I^tin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and  German 
Languages"  is  an  astonishing  monument  of  erudition  and  toil.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  M%jor  Rawlinson  that  the  Zoroastrian  books  of  the  Parsees 
were  imported  to  Bombay  from  Persia  in  their  present  state  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  but  that  they  were  written  at  least  twelve 
centuries  earlier.* 

But  the  two  scholars  whose  opinions  upon  any  subject  within  this 
department  of  learning  are  now  the  most  authoritative  are  Professor 
Spiegel  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen.  Their 
investigations,  still  in  progress,  made  with  all  the  aids  furnished  by  their 
predecessors,  and  also  with  the  advantage  of  newly-discovered  materials 
and  processes,  are  of  course  to  be  relied  on  in  preference  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  some  respects  necessarily  cruder,  researches.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  Zoroastrian  Scriptures — namely,  the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the 
Vendidad,  the  Yashts,  the  Nyaish,  the  Afrigans,  the  Gahs,  the  Sirozah, 
and  a  few  other  fragments — ^were  composed  in  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect, 
whicji  may — as  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  suggests  in  his  very  lucid  and 
able  article  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society — 
most  fitly  be  called  the  Avestan  dialect.  (No  other  book  in  this  dialect, 
we  believe,  is  known  to  be  in-  existence  now.)     It  is  difficult  to  say  when 


1  Wilios,  PMvi  ReUgion  Unfolded,  p.  40ft. 
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these  documents  were  written ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  relevant  informa- 
tion now  possessed,  including  that  drawn  from  the  deciphered  cun^form 
inscriptions,  the  most  probable  date  is  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Professor  R.  Roth  of  Tubingen — whose  authority  herein  as  an 
original  investigator  is  perhaps  hardly  second  to  any  other  man's — says 
the  books  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  were  written  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rise  of  the  Achcemenian  dynasty.  lie  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
substantial  contents  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Christian  era.*  Professor  MUlIer  of  Oxford  also  holds  the  same 
opinion.'  And  even  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  literary  record  a  few 
centuries  later,  as  Spiegel  does,  freely  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  then  first  committed  to  manuscript.  In  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Alexander  of  Macedon  overran  the  Persian  empire. 
With  the  new  rule  new  influences  prevailed,  and  the  old  national  faith 
and  ritual  fell  into  decay  and  neglect.  Early  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ardeshir  overthrew  the  Parthian  dominion  in  Persia  and 
established  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  surviving  M%gi  and  the  old  piety  of  the  people,  to 
reinaugurate  the  ancient  religion.  A  fresh  zeal  of  loyalty  broke  out, 
and  all  the  prestige  and  vigor  of  the  long-suppressed  worship  were 
restored.  The  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  were  now  sought  for,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  the  memories  of  the  priests.  It  would  seem  that  only 
remnants  were  found.  The  collection,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  Avestan 
dialect,  which  had  grown  partially  obsolete  and  unintelligible.  The 
authorities  accordingly  had  a  translation  of  it  made  in  the  speech  of 
the  time,  Pehlevi.  This  translation — most  of  wliich  has  reached  us 
written  in  with  the  original,  sentence  after  sentence — forms  the  real  Z<ind 
language,  often  confounded  by  the  literary  public  with  Avestan.  The 
translation  of  the  Avestan  books,  probably  made  under  these  circum« 
stances  as  early  as  a.d.  350,  is  called  the  Iluzvaresch.  In  regard  to  some 
of  these  particulars  there  are  questions  still  under  investigation,  but 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here.  For  example,  Spiegel 
thinks  the  Zend  identical  with  the  Pehlevi  of  the  fourth  century; 
Westergaard  believes  it  entirely  distinct  from  Pehlevi,  and  in  truth  only 
a  disguised  mode  of  writing  Parsee,  the  oldest  form  of  the  modem  Per- 
sian language. 

The  source  from  which  the  fullest  and  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  as  it  is  now  held  by  the  Parsees,  is  drawn,  is  the  Desatir 
and  the  Bundehesh.  The  former  work  is  the  unique  vestige  of  an  extinct 
dialect  called  the  Mahabadian,  accompanied  by  a  Persian  translation  and 
commentary.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  century  when  the  Ifiaha- 


s  Uober  die  HelUgen  Schriftcn  der  Arier.  JahrbUcher  fUr  Deatache  Tbeologie,  1867,  band  iL  as. 
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badian  text  was  written ;  but  the  translation  into  Persian  was,  most  pro- 
bably, made  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era/  Spiegel,  in 
1847,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Desatir;  but 
he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
based  on  any  other  arguments  than  those  which,  advanced  by  De  Sacy, 
were  refuted  by  Von  Hammer.  The  Bundehesh  is  in  the  Pehlevl  or  Zend 
language,  and  was  written,  it  is  thought,  about  the  seventh  century,  but 
was  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  a  more  ancient  work.'  The  book  entitled 
**  Revelations  of  Ardai-Viraf "  exists  in  Pehlevl  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Troyer,'  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  Avestan  tongue,  though  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  scenery  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  seen  by 
'  Ardai-Viraf  during  a  visit  of  a  week  which  his  soul — leaving  his  body 
for  thai  length  of  time — paid  to  those  regions.  Many  later  and  enlarged 
versions  of  this  have  appeared.  One  of  them,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  A.  Pope  and  published  in 
1816.  Sanscrit  translations  of  several  of  the  before-named  writings  are 
also  in  existence.  And  several  other  comparatively  recent  works,  scarcely 
needing  mention  here,  although  considered  as  somewhat  authoritative 
by  the  modem  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  to  be  found  in  Guzeratee,  the 
present  dialect  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  A  full  exposition  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  with  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  documentary 
genuineness,  is  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes  to  the 
DabistAn.  This  curious  and  entertaining  work,  a  fund  of  strange  and 
valuable  lore,  is  an  historico-critical  view  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  Oriental  sects,  schools,  and  manners.  It  was 
composed  in  Persian,  apparently  by  Mohsan  Fani,  about  the  year  1645. 
An  English  translation,  with  elaborate  explanatory  matter,  by  David 
Hhea  and  Anthony  Troyer,  was  published  at  London  and  at  Paris  in 
1843.» 

In  these  records  there  are  obscurities,  incongruities,  and  chasms,  as 
might  naturally  be  anticipated,  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  what  they 
would  pass  for.  These  faults  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
First,  in  a  rude  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  incompleteness  of  theory, 
inconsistent  conceptions  in  different  parts  of  a  system,  are  not  unusual, 
but  are  rather  to  be  expected,  and  are  slow  to  become  troublesome  to  its 
adherents.  Secondly,  distinct  contemporary  thinkers  or  sects  may  give 
expression  to  their  various  views  in  literary  productions  of  the  same  date 
and  possessing  a  balanced  authority.  Or,  thirdly,  the  heterogeneous 
conceptions  in  some  particulars  met  with  in  these  scriptures  may  be  a 
result  of  the  tact  that  the  collection  contains  writings  of  distinct  ages, 


TOB  Hammer,  in  Heldelberger  JafirbUcher  der  Literator,  1823.  —  U.  in  Joonud  AaistiqvM^ 
JaflM,  ms.    HiWitin,  Prdiminry  Dteooane,  pp.  siz.-lxT. 
•  nOAOn,  ToL  L  p.  220,  note.  •  Ibid.  p.  186,  note. 
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when  the  same  problems  had  been  differently  approached  and  had  given 
birth  to  opposing  or  divergent  speculations.  The  later  works  of  course 
cannot  have  the  authority  of  the  earlier  in  deciding  questions  of  ancient 
belief:  they  are  to  be  taken  rather  as  commentaries,  interpreting  and 
carrying  out  in  detail  many  points  that  lie  only  in  obscure  hints  and 
allusions  in  the  primary  documents.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in 
the  generic  germs  of  doctrine  and  custom,  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
substance,  in  rhetorical  imagery,  in  practical  morals,  the  statements  of 
all  these  books  are  alike :  they  only  vary  in  subordinate  matters  and  in 
degrees  of  fulness. 

The  charge  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  the  materials  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  Parsee  Scriptures — the  Desatir  and  the  Bundehesh — were 
drawn  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan  sources.  No  evidence  of  value 
for  sustaining  such  assertions  has  been  adduced.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, scarcely  any  motive  for  such  an  imposition  appears.  In  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  reverse  supposition  is  rather  to  be  credited.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  general 
Zoroastrian  system  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  classic  authors — to  say  nothing  of  the  known  antiquity  of 
the  language  in  which  the  system  is  preserved — is  demonstrative  on  this 
point.  Secondly,  the  striking  agreement — in  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines,  pervading  spirit,  and  ritual  forms — between  the  accounts  in 
the  classics  and  those  in  the  Avestan  books,  and  of  both  these  with  the 
later  writings  and  traditional  practice  of  the  Parseos,  furnishes  powerful 
presumption  that  the  religion  was  a  connected  development,  possessing 
the  same  essential  features  from  the  time  of  its  national  establishment. 
Thirdly,  we  have  unquestionable  proofs  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and 
adapted  a  great  deal  from  the,  Persian  theology,  but  no  proof  that  the 
Persians  took  any  thing  from  the  Jewish  theology.  This  is  abundantly 
confessed  by  such  scholars  as  Gesenius,  Rosen mllller,  Stuart,  LUcke,  De 
Wette,  Neander ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject.  But  the  Jewish  theology  being  thus  impreg- 
nated with  germs  from  the  Persian  faith,  and  being  in  a  sense  the  historic 
mother  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  in  seeking  the 
origin  of  dogmas  common  to  Parsees  and  Christians,  to  trace  them 
through  the  Pliarisees  to  2iOroaster,  than  to  imagine  them  suddenly 
foisted  upon  the  former  by  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  a  late 
period.  Fourthly,  it  is  notorious  that  Mohammed,  in  forming  his  re- 
ligion, made  wholesale  draughts  upon  previously  existing  faiths,  that 
their  adherents  might  more  readily  accept  his  teachings,  finding  them 
largely  in  unison  with  their  own.  It  is  altogether  more  likely,  aside  from 
historic  evidence  which  we  possess,  that  he  drew  from  the  tenets  and 
imagery  of  the  Ghebers,  than  that  they,  when  subdued  by  his  armies  and 
persecuted  by  his  rule  from  their  native  land,  introduced  new  doctrines 
from  the  Koran  into  the  ancestral  creed  which  they  so  revered  thai 
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neither  exile  nor  death  could  make  them  abjure  it.  For,  driven  by 
those  fierce  proselytes,  the  victorious  Arabs,  to  the  mountains  of  Kirman 
and  to  the  Indian  coast,  they  clung  with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  their 
religion,  still  scrupulously  practising  its  rites,  proudly  mindful  of  the 
time  when  every  village,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  its  splendid  fire-temple, — 

**  And  Iran  like  a  sunflower  tnm'd 
Where'er  the  eye  of  Mitbrm  bumU*'  . 

We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  important  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  ideas  have  been  interpolated  into  the  old  Zoroastrian 
religion.  The  influence  has  been  in  the  other  direction.  Relying  then, 
though  with  caution,  on  what  Dr.  Edward  Roth  says,  that  "the  certainty 
of  our  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  doctrines 
of  the  Persians  is  now  beyond  all  question,"  we  will  try  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  its  doctrine  of  a 
future  life. 

In  the  deep  background  of  the  Magian  theology  looms,  in  mysterious 
obscurity,  the  belief  in  an  infinite  First  Principle,  Zeruana  Akcrana.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  scholars  who  have  investigated  it,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  is  "Time  without  Bounds,"  or  absolute  duration.  But  Bohlen 
says  it  signifies  the  **  Uncreated  Whole ;"  and  Schlegel  thinks  it  denotes 
the  •'*  Indivisible  One."  The  conception  seems  to  have  been  to  the  people 
mostly  an  unapplied  abstraction,  too  vast  and  remote  to  become  pro^ 
minent  in  their  spectdation  or  influential  in  their  faith.  Spiegel,  indeed, 
thinks  the  conception  was  derived  from  Babylon,  and  added  to  the 
system  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  doctrines.  The  beginning  of 
vital  theology,  the  source  of  actual  ethics  to  the  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the 
idea  of  the  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  first  ema- 
nations of  Zeruana,  who  divide  between  them  in  unresting  strife  the 
empire  of  the  universe.  The  former  is  the  Principle  of  Good, — the  per- 
fection of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  light,  the  source  of  all  reflected 
excellence.  The  latter  is  the  Principle  of  Evil, — the  contriver  of  misery 
and  death,  the  king  of  darkness,  the  instigator  of  all  wrong.  With 
sublime  beauty  the  ancient  Persian  said,  "  Light  is  the  body  of  Ormuzd ; 
Darkness  is  the  body  of  Ahriman."  There  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  the  Persian  theology  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  an  essential  and 
eternal  dualism,  or  was  based  on  the  conception  of  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary battle;  in  other  words,  whether  Ahriman  was  originally  and 
necessarily  evil,  or  fell  from  a  divine  estate.  In  the  fragmentary  docu- 
taeniM  which  have  reached  us,  ijie  whole  subject  lies  in  confusion.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  taught  that  Ahriman  was  at  first  good, — an  angel  of  light  who,  through 
enry  of  his  great  compeer,  sank  from  his  primal  purity,  darkened  into 
hatred,  and  became  the  rancorous  enemy  of  truth  nnd  love.  At  other 
times  he  appears  to  be  considered  as  the  pure  primordial  essence  of  evil. 
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The  various  views  may  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  or  in  different 
schools.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the  real 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahriman  was  moral  and  free,  not  physical  and  fatal. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  universe  was  good ;  evil  was  an  after-perversion, 
%  foreign  interpolation,  a  battling  mixture.  First,  the  perfect  Zeruana 
was  once  all  in  all :  Ahriman,  as  well  as  Ormuzd,  proceeded  from  him ; 
and  the  inference  that  he  was  pure  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of 
his  origin.  Secondly,  so  far  as  the  account  of  Satan  given  in  the  book 
of  Job — perhaps  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Persian  notion  in  Jewish 
literature — ^warrants  any  inference  or  supposition  at  all,  it  would  lead  to 
the  image  of  one  who  was  originally  a  prince  in  heaven,  and  who  must 
have  fallen  thence  to  become  the  builder  and  potentate  of  hell.  Thirdly, 
that  matter  is  not  an  essential  core  of  evil,  the  utter  antagonist  of  spirit, 
and  that  Ahriman  is  not  evil  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  will  appear  from 
the  two  conceptions  lying  at  the  base  and  crown  of  the  Persian  system : 
— that  the  creation,  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  Of  Ormuzd,  was  per- 
fectly good ;  and  that  finally  the  purified  material  world  shall  exist  again 
unstained  by  a  breath  of  evil,  Ahriman  himself  becoming  like  Ormuzd. 
He  is  not,  then,  aboriginal  and  indestructible  evil  in  substance.  The 
conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  him  is  the  temporary  ethical  struggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  not  the  internecine  ontological  war  of  spirit  and 
matter.  Both  says,  "  Ahriman  was  originally  good :  his  fall  was  a  deter- 
mination of  his  will,  not  an  inherent  necessity  of  his  nature."'  What- 
^er  other  conceptions  may  be  found,  whatever  inconsistencies  or  con- 
tradictions to  this  may  appear,  still,  we  believe  the  genuine  Zoroastrian 
view  was  such  as  we  have  now  stated.  The  opposite  doctrine  arose  from 
the  more  abstruse  lucubrations  of  a  more  modern  time,  and  is  Mani- 
ohsBan,  not  Zoroastrian. 

Ormuzd  created  a  resplendent  and  happy  world.  Ahriman  instantly 
made  deformity,  impurity,  and  gloom,  in  opposition  to  it.  All  beauty, 
virtue,  harmony,  truth,  blessedness,  were  the  work  of  the  former.  All 
ugliness,  vice,  discord,  falsehood,  wretchedness,  belonged  to  the  latter. 
They  grappled  and  mixed  in  a  million  hostile  shapes.  This  universal 
battle  is  the  ground  of  ethics,  the  clarion-call  to  marshal  out  the  hostile 
hosts  of  good  and  ill ;  and  all  other  war  is  but  a  result  and  a  symbol  of 
it.  The  strife  thus  indicated  between  a  Deity  and  a  Devil,  both  subor- 
dinate to  the  unmoved  Eternal,  was  the  Persian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil, — their  answer  to  the  staggering  question,  why  pleasure  and  pain, 
benevolence  and  malignity,  are  so  conflictingly  mingled  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  long  struggle  that  ensued,  Ormuzd 
created  multitudes  of  co-operant  ange]^  to  assail  his  foe,  stocking  the 
clean  empire  of  Light  with  celestial  allies  of  his  holy  banner,  who  hang 
fi'om  heaven  in  great  numbers,  ready  at  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
to  hie  to  his  aid  and  work  him  a  thousandfold  good.     Ahriman,  like- 
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\Tise,  created  an  equal  number  of  assistant  demons,  peopling  the  fUthj 
domain  of  Darkness  with  counterbalancing  swarms  of  infernal  followers 
of  his  pirate  flag,  who  lurk  at  the  summit  of  hell,  watching  to  snatch 
every  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation  of  sin  and  ruin.  There  are  such 
hosts  of  these  invisible  antagonists  sown  abroad,  and  incessantly  active, 
that  every  star  is  crowded  and  all  space  teems  with  them.  Each  man  hai 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  a  ferver  and  a  dev,  who  are  endeavoring  in  every 
manner  to  acquire  control  over  his  conduct  and  possession  of  his  soul. 

The  Persians  curiously  personified  the  source  of  organic  life  in  the 
world  under  .the  exnblem  of  a  primeval  bull.  In  this  symbolic  beast 
were  packed  the  seeds  and  germs  of  all  the  creatures  afterwards  to 
people  the  earth.  Ahriman,  to  ruin  the  creation  of  which  this  animal 
was  the  life-medium,  sought  to  kill  him.  He  set  upon  him  two  of  his 
devs,  who  are  called  **  adepts  of  death.''  They  stung  him  in  the  breast, 
and  plagued  him  until  he  died  of  rage.  But,  as  he  was  dying,  from  his 
right  shoulder  sprang  the  androgynal  Kaiomorts,  who  was  the  stock-root 
of  humanity.  His  body  was  made  from  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  to 
which  Ormu2d  added  an  immortal  soul,  and  bathed  him  with  an  elixir 
which  rendered  him  fair  and  glittering  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  would 
have  preserved  him  so  perennially  had  it  not  been  for  the  assaults  of  the 
Evil  One.*  Ahriman,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  determined  to  slay  him,  and 
at  last  accomplished  his  object;  but,  as  Kaiomorts  fell,  from  his  seed', 
through  the  power  of  Ormuzd,  originated  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  male 
and  female,  the  first  human  pair,  from  whom  all  our  race  have  descended. 
They  would  never  have  died,'®  but  Ahrimanv  in  the  guise  of  a  serpen t» 
seduced  them,  and  they  sinned  and  fell.  This  account  is  partly  drawn 
from  that  later  treatise,  the  Bundehesh,  whose  mythological  cosmogony 
reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  Ymer.  But  we  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 
reliable  as  a  representation  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  in  its  essential 
doctrines;  for  the  earlier  documents,  the  Yasna,  the  Yeshts,  and  the 
Yendidad,  contain  the  same  things  in  obsciu*e  and  undeveloped  ex- 
pressions. They,  too,  make  repeated  mention  of  the  mysterious  bull, 
and  of  Kaiomorts."  They  invariably  represent  death  as  resulting  from 
the  hostility  of  Ahriman.  The  earliest  Avestan  account  of  the  earthly 
condition  of  men  describes  them  as  living  in  a  garden  which  Yima  or 
Jemschid  had  enclosed  at  the  command  of  Ormuzd.*'  During  the  golden 
age  of  his  reign  they  were  free  from  heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  death. 
'*In  the  garden  which  Yima  made  thoy  led  a  most  beautiful  life,  and 
they  bore  none  of  the  marks  which  Ahriman  has  since  made  upon  men." 
But  Ahriman 's  envy  and  hatred  knew  no  rest  until  he  and  his  devs  had, 
by  their  wiles,  broken  into  this  paradise,  betrayed  Yima  and  his  people 
into  falsehood,  and  so,  by  introducing  corruption  into  their  hearts,  put 
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an  end  to  their  glorious  earthly  immortality.  This  yiew  is  set  forth  in 
the  opening  fargards  of  the  Vendidad ;  and  it  has  been,  clearly  illustrated 
in  an  elaborate  contribution  upon  the  *'01d  Iranian  Mythology"  by 
Professor  Westergaard.^'  Death,  like  all  other  evils,  was  an  after-effect, 
thrust  into  the  purely  good  creation  of  Ormuzd  by  the  cunning  malice 
of  Ahriman.  The  Vendidad,  at  its  commencement,  recounts  the  various 
products  of  Ormuzd's  beneficent  power,  and  adds,  after  each  particular, 
*'  Thereupon  Ahriman,  who  is  full  of  death,  made  an  opposition  to  the 


same." 


/ 


According  to  the  Zoroastrian  modes  of  thought,  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  man  had  Ahriman  not  existed  or  not  interfered  ?  Plainly, 
mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever  in  innocence  and  joy.  They  would 
have  been  blessed  with  all  placid  delights,  exempt  from  hate,  sickness, 
pain,  and  every  other  ill ;  and,  when  the  earth  was  full  of  them,  Ormuzd 
would  have  taken  his  sinless  subjects  to  his  own  realm  of  light  on  high. 
But  when  they  forsook  the  true  service  of  Ormuzd,  falling  into  deceit 
and  defilement,  they  became  subjects  of  Ahriman ;  and  he  would  in- 
flict on  them,  as  the  creatures  of  his  hated  rival,  all  the  calamities  in 
his  power,  dissolve  the  masterly  workmanship  of  their  bodies  in  death, 
and  then  take  their  souls  as  prisoners  into  his  own  dark  abode.  "  Had 
Meschia  continued  to  bring  meet  praises,  it  would  have  happened  that 
when  the  time  of  man,  created  pure,  had  come,  his  soul,  created  pure 
and  immortal,  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  bliss."" 
**  Heaven  was  destined  for  man  upon  condition  that  he  was  humble  of 
heart,  obedient  to  the  law,  and  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  But 
"  by  believing  the  lies  of  Ahriman  they  became  smners,  and  their  souls 
must  remain  in  his  nether  kingdom  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies.""  Ahriman's  triumph  thus  culminates  in  the  death  of  man 
and  that  banishment  of  tlie  disembodied  soul  into  hell  which  takes  the 
place  of  its  originally-intended  reception  into  heaven. 

The  law  of  Ormuzd.  revealed  through  Zoroaster,  furnishes  to  all  who 
faithfully  observe  it  in  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  "  when  body 
and  soul  have  separated,  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world,"*' 
while  the  neglecters  of  it  "will  pass  into  the  dwelling  of  the  devs,"" — 
**  after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occupy  the  place  of 
darkness  destined  for  the  wicked.""  The  third  day  after  death,  the  soul 
advances  upon  "  the  way  created  by  Ormuzd  for  good  and  bad,"  to  be 
examined  as  to  its  conduct.  The  pure  soul  passes  up  from  this  evanescent 
world,  over  the  bridge  Chinevad,  to  the  world  of  Ormuzd,  and  joins  the 
angels.  The  sinful  soul  is  bound  and  led  over  the  way  made  for  the 
godless,  and  finds  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  gloomy  hell.^     An  Avestan 
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fragment^  and  the  Viraf-Nameh  give  the  same  account,  only  with  more 
picturesque  fulness.  On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Kashne-rast,  ^ 
the  angel  of  justice,  who  tries  those  that  present  themselves  before  him. 
If  the  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  radiating  glory  and 
fragrance,  advances  and  accosts  the  justified  soul,  saying,  '*  I  am  thy 
good  angel:  I  was  pure  at 'the  first,  but  thy  good  deeds  have  made  me 
purer  \"  and  the  happy  one  is  straightway  led  to  Paradise.  But  when 
the  vices  outweigh  the  virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  with 
ugliness  and  exhaling  a  noisome  smell,  meets  the  condemned  soul,  and 
cries,  "I  am  thy  evil  spirit:  bad  myself,  thy  crimes  have  made  me 
worse."  Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain  foothold,  is  hurled 
from  the  dizzy  causeway,  and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawns 
horribly  below.  A  sufficient  reason  for  believing  these  last  details  no 
late  and  foreign  interpolation,  is  that  the  Vendidad  itself  contains  all 
that  is  essential  in  them, — Garotman,  the  heaven  of  Ormuzd,  open  to 
the  pure, — Dutsakh,  the  abode  of  devs,  ready  for  the  wicked, — Chinevad, 
the  bridge  of  ordeal,  upon  which  all  must  enter.^' 

Some  authors  have  claimed  that  the  ancient  disciples  of  Zoroaster  be- 
lieved in  a  purifying,  intermediate  state  for  the  dead.  Passages  stating 
such  a  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Yeshts,  Sades,  and  in  later  Parsee 
works.  But  whether  the  translations  we  now  possess  of  these  passages 
are  accurate,  and  whether  the  passages  themselves  are  authoritative  to 
establish  the  ancient  prevalence  of  such  a  belief,  we  have  not  yet  the 
means  for  deciding.  There  was  a  yearly  solemnity,  called  the  "  Festival 
for  the  Dead," — still  observed  by  the  Parsees, — h^eld  at  the  season  when 
it  was  thought  that  that  portion  of  the  sinful  departed  who  had  ended 
their  penance  were  raised  from  Dutsakh  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Garot- 
man. Du  Perron  says  that  this  took  place  only  during  the  last  five  days 
of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  sinners  who  were  under- 
going punishment  had  permission  to  leave  their  confinement  and  visit 
their  relatives ;  after  which,  those  not  yet  purified  were  to  return,  but 
those  for  whom  a  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made  were  to  proceed 
to  Paradise.  For  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  held,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  passage,  with  others: — "During  these  five  days  Ormuzd 
empties  hell.  The  imprisoned  souls  shall  be  freed  from  Ahriman's 
plagues  when  they  pay  penance  and  are  ashamed  of  their  sins;  and  ( 
they  shall  receive  a  heavenly  nature;  the  meritorious  deeds  of  them' 
selves  and  of  their  families  cause  this  liberation :  all  the  rest  must  return 
to  Dutsakh.''"  Rhode  thinks  this  was  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  faith, 
and  the  source  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory.^  But, 
whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  the  whole 
residence  of  the  departed  souls  in  hell  as  temporary. 

The  duration  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  twelve 
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thousand  years,  divided  into  four  equal  epochs.  In  the  first  three  thou* 
sand  years,  Ormuzd  creates  and  reigns  triumphantly  over  his  empire. 
Through  the  next  cycle,  Ahriman  is  constructing  and  carrying  on  his 
hostile  works.  The  third  epoch  is  occupied  with  a  drawn  battle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  kings  and  their  adherents.  During  the  fourth 
period,  Ahriman  is  to  be  victorious,  and  a  state  of  things  inconceivably 
dreadful  is  to  prevail.  The  brightness  of  all  clear  things  will  be  shrouded, 
the  happiness  of  all  joyful  creatures  be  destroyed,  innocence  disappear, 
religion  be  scoffed  from  the  world,  and  crime,  horror,  and  war  be  ram- 
pant. Famine  will  spread,  pests  and  ^plagues  stalk  over  the  earth,  and 
showers  of  black  rain  fall.  But  at  last  Ormuzd  will  rise  in  his  might 
and  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes.  He  will  send  on  earth  a  savior. 
Sosiosch,  to  deliver  mankind,  to  wind  up  the  final  period  of  time,  and  to 
bring  the  arch-enemy  to  judgment.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Sosiosch 
the  dead  will  come  forth.  Good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  alike  will  rise,  each 
in  his  order.  Kaiomorts,  the  original  single  ancestor  of  men,  will  be  the 
firstling.  Next,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  the  primal  parent  pair,  will 
appear.  And  then  the  whole  multitudinous  family  of  mankind  will 
throng  up.  The  genii  of  the  elements  will  render  up  the  sacred  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  them,  and  rebuild  the  decomposed  bodies.  Each  soul 
will  recognise,  and  hasten  to  reoccupy,  its  old  tenement  of  flesh,  now  re- 
newed, improved^  immortalized.  Former  acquaintances  will  then  know 
each  other.  "  Behold,  my  father  I  my  mother !  my  brother!  my  wife ! — 
they  shall  exclaim."** 

In  this  exposition  we  have — following  the  guidance  of  Du  Perron, 
Foucber,  Kleuker,  J.  G.  Mliller,  and  other  early  scholars  in  this  field — 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  ancient  Zoroastrians.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Burnouf, 
Roth,  and  others,  have  shown  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  which 
Anquctil  supposed  to  teach  such  a  doctrine  were  erroneously  translated 
by  him,  and  do  not  really  contain  it.  And  recently  the  ground  has  been 
often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to 
the  Avesta,  but  is  a  more  modern  dogma,  derived  by  the  Parsees  from 
the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  and  only  forced  upon  the  old  text  by  mis- 
interpretation through  the  Pchlevi  version  and  the  Parsee  commentary. 
A  question  of  so  grave  importance  demands  careful  examination.  In 
the  absence  of  that  reliable  translation  of  the  entire  original  documents, 
and  that  thorough  elaboration  of  all  the  extant  materials,  which  we  are 
awaiting  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Spiegel,  whose  second  volume  has 
long  been  due,  and  Professor  Westergaard,  whose  second  and  third 
volumes  are  eagerly  looked  for,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
fources  actually  available,  and  then  leave  the  point  in  such  plausible  light 
as  existing  testimony  and  fair  reasoning  can  throw  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that,  admitting  the  doctrine 
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to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  A  vesta,  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  when  the  Avesta  was  written.  We  know  that 
the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  believed  a  great  many  things  of 
which  there  is  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament.  Spiegel  holds  that 
the  doctrine  in  debate  is  not  in  the  Avesta,  the  text  of  which  in  its 
present  form  he  thinks  was  written  after  the  time  of  Alexander.^  But 
he  confesses  that  the  resurrection-theory  was  in  existence  long  before 
that  time.*  Now,  if  the  Avesta,  committed  to  writing  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
known  to  have  been  believed,  contains  no  reference  to  it,  the  same  re- 
lation of  facts  may  just  as  well  have  existed  if  we  date  the  record  seven 
centuries  earlier.  We  possess  only  a  small  and  broken  portion  of  the 
original  Zoroastrian  Scriptures ;  as  Roth  says,  '*songs,  invocations,  prayers, 
snatches  of  traditions,  parts  of  a  code, — the  shattered  fragments  of  a 
once  stately  building."  If  we  could  recover  the  complete  documents  in 
their  earliest  condition,  it  might  appear  that  the  now  lost  parts  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  fully  formed.  We  have  many 
explicit  references  to  many  ancient  Zoroastrian  books  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  example,  the  Parsees  have  a  very  early  account  that  the 
Avesta  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-one  Nosks.  Of  these  but  one  has 
been  preserved  complete,  and  small  parts  of  three  or  four  others.  The 
rest  are  utterly  wanting.  The  fifth  Nosk,  whereof  not  any  portion  re- 
mains to  us,  was  called  the  Do-az-ah  Hamast.  It  contained  thirty-two 
chapters,  treating,  among  other  things,  '*  of  the  upper  and  nether  world, 
of  the  resurrection,  of  the  bridge  Cliinevad,  and  of  the  fate  after  death."" 
If  this  evidence  be  true, — and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  not  crediting 
it, — it  is  perfectly  decisive.  But,  at  all  events,  the  absence  from  the 
extant  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  doctrine  under  examination 
would  be  no  proof  that  that  doctrine  was  not  received  when  those  docu- 
ments were  penned. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  Theopompus,  m  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  that  the  Magi  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  / 
general  resurrection. *•  *'  At  the  appointed  epoch  Ahriman  shall  be  sub- 
dued,'' and  "  men  shall  live  again  and  shall  be  immortal."  And  Diogenes 
adds,  '*  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  affirms  the  same  things."  Aristotle  calls 
Ormuzd  Zeus,  and  Ahriman  Haides,  the  Greek  names  respectively  of  the 
lord  of  the  starry  Olympians  above,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Stygian 
ghosts  beneath.  Another  form  also  in  which  the  early  Greek  authors  • 
betray  their  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  conception  of  a  conflict 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  is  in  the  idea — expressed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  Cyropeedia,  in  the  dialogue  between  Araspes  and  Cyrus— of  two 

*8tiuUen  liber  das  Zend-Arosta,  in  Zeitacbrift  der  DeutKhen  MorgenUindlschen  GeMllMhaft, 
ISftS,  band  iz.  •.  102. 

*  Spiegrl,  Anetta,  band  L  «.  18.  ^  DabtstAn,  toI.  i.  pp.  272-274. 

*  DiofeoM  Laertim,  Lirea  of  the  Philoaophen,  Introduction,  aect.  t1.    Phitarcb,  conoeming  lila 
aadOairia. 
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Bouls  in  man,  one  a  brilliant  efflux  of  good,  the  other  a  dusky  emanation 
of  evil,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  its  parent.*  Since  we  know  from 
Theopompus  that  certain  conceptions,  illustrated  in  the  Bundehesh  and 
not  contained  in  the  fragmentary  Avestan  books  which  have  reached  us, 
were  actually-received  Zoroastrian  tenets  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
we  are  strongly  supported  in  giving  credence  to  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  that  book  as  affording,  in  spite  of  its  lateness,  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  old  Persian  theology. 

Thirdly,  we  are  still  further  warranted  in  admitting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Zoroastrian  system  as  including  the  resurrection-theory,  when  we 
consider  the  internal  harmony  and  organic  connection  of  parts  in  it; 
how  the  doctrines  all  fit  together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  could 
scarcely  have  existed  apart.  Men  were  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd.  They 
should  have  lived  immortally  under  his  favor  and  in  his  realm.  But 
Ahriman,  by  treachery,  obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Now,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  into  which  the  world-course 
was  divided  by  the  Magian  theory,  as  Theopompus  testifies,  Ormuzd  over- 
comes this  arch-adversary,  w^ill  he  not  rescue  his  own  unfortunate  crea- 
tures from  the  realm  of  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  imprisoned? 
When  a  king  storms  an  enemy's  castle,  he  delivers  from  the  dungeons 
his  own  soldiers  who  were  taken  captives  in  a  former  defeat.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  prophet,  Sosiosch,  to  come  and  vanquish  Ahriman 
and  his  swarms,  unquestionably  appears  in  the  Avesta  itself.*  With  this 
notion,  in  inseparable  union,  the  Parsee  tradition,  running  continuously 
back,  as  is  claimed,  to  a  very  remote  time,  joins  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
resurrection  ;  a  doctrine  literally  stated  in  the  Vendidad,"  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Avesta,*^  where  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  an 
interpolation,  but  only  supposed  so  by  very  questionable  constructive 
inferences.  The  consent  of  intrinsic  ac\justment  and  of  historic  evidence 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  old  Zoroastrian 
dogma.  In  disproof  of  this  conclusion  we  believe  there  is  no  direct 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  no  inferential  argument  cogent  enough 
to  produce  conviction. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  quite  early  adopted  from  the  Persians  by  the  Jews,  not  bor- 
rowed at  a  much  later  time  from  the  Jews  by  the  Parsees.  The  concep- 
tion of  Ahriman,  the  evil  serpent,  bearing  death,  (die  Schlange  Angra- 
mainifus  der  voll  Tod  ist,)  is  interwrought  from  the  first  throughout  the 
Zoroastrian  scheme.  In  the  Hebrew  records,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idea 
appears  but  incidentally,  briefly,  rarely,  and  only  in  the  later  books.  The 
account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  by  the  serpent  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  dates  from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.     Von  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says 

-  I _  ^_ 

>*  Lib.  Ti.  cap.  i.  sect.  41.  so  Spiegel,  ATesto,  band  i.  m.  10, 244. 

n  Fargani  XVIII.,  Spicgers  Ueboreetzung,  b.  23d.  «  Kleaker,  band  U.  m.  123»  124, 104. 
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the  narrative  was  drawn  from  the  Zend-Avesta.  Rosenmliller,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  says  the  narrator  had  in  view  the  Zoroas- 
trian  notions  of  the  serpent  Ahriman  and  his  deeds.  Dr.  Martin  Haug — 
an  acute  and  learned  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
as  he  is  the  freshest  scholar  acquainted  with  this  whole  field  in  the  light 
of  all  that  others  have  done — thinks  it  certain  that  Zoroaster  lived  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  yc^ars  before  Christ. 
He  says  that  Judaism  after  the  exile — and,  through  Judaism,  Christianity 
afterwards — received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism,  an  in- 
fluence which,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  cannot  be  mistaken.**  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no 
demonology,  no  Satan,  until  after  the  residence  at  Babylon.  This  is  ad- 
mitted. Well,  is  not  the  resurrection  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of 
Satan  ?  Without  the  idea  of  a  Satan  there  would  be  no  idea  of  a  retri- 
butive banishment  of  souls  into  hell,  and  of  course  no  occasion  for  a 
vindicating  restoration  of  them  thence  to  their  former  or  a  superior 
state. 

On  this  point  the  theory  of  Rawlinson  is  very  important.  He  argues, 
with  various  proofs,  that  the  Dualistic  doctrine  was  a  heresy  which 
broke  out  very  early  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  who  then  were  the 
single  ancestry  of  the  subsequent  Iranians  and  Indians.  This  heresy  was 
forcibly  suppressed.  Its  adherents,  driven  out  of  India,  went  to  Persia, 
and,  after  severe  conflicts  and  final  admixture  with  the  Magians,  there 
established  their  faith.**  The  sole  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
the  resurrection  is  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Daniel,  a  book  full  of  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  allusions,  written  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
long  after  we  know  it  was  a  received  Zoroastrian  tenet,  and  long  after  the 
Hebrews  had  been  exposed  to  the  whole  tide  and  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
umphant Persian  power.  The  unchangeable  tenacity  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  is  a  proverb.  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
accepting  Pagan  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, how  completely  subject  they  were  to  Persian  influence  appears 
clearly  in  large  parts  of  the  Biblical  history,  especially  in  the  Books 
of  Esther  and  Ezekiel.  The  origin  of  the  term  Beelzebub,  too,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  plain.  To  say  that  the  Persians  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  from  the  Jews  seems  to  us  as  arbitrary  as  it 
would  be  to  aflSrm  that  they  also  borrowed  from  them  the  cufttom,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  of  weeping  for  Tammuz  in  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

In  view  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands,  until  further  researches  either 
strengthen  it  or  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it,  we  feel  forced  to  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  a  component  element  in  the 
ancient  Avestan  religion.      A  further  question  of  considerable  interest 


■  Die  Lahrt  ZoroMtcn  naeh  den  ftlten  Liedern  dee  ZendereeU.    Zeitechrift  der  MorgenllndlBchcn 
OenQedUill,  tend  U.  M.  280,  088-002. 
M  iMrUneon'e  HerodoCiis,  toL  L  pp.  420-431. 
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arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  resurrection, — ^whether  it  was  conceived  as 
physical  or  as  spiritual.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish  a  determinate 
answer.  Plutarch  quotes  from  Theopompus  the  opinion  of  the  Magi, 
that  when,  at  the  subdual  of  Ahriman,  men  are  restored  to  life,  "  they 
will  need  no  nourishment  and  cast  no  shadow."  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  they  must  be  spirits.  The  inference  is  not  reliable ;  for  the  idea 
may  be  that  all  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed,  so  that  no  food  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  wasting  processes  which  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
the  entire  creation  will  be  so  full  of  light  that  a  shadow  will  be  impossible. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  familiar  Persian  conception  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  fervers  and  devs,  and  the  reception  of  departed  souls  into 
their  company,  with  Ormuzd  in  Garotman,  or  with  Ahriman  in  Dutsakh, 
would  exclude  the  belief  in  a  future  bodily  resurrection.  But  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  at  this  day  believe  in  immaterial  angels  and  devils, 
and  in  the  immediate  entrance  of  disembodied  souls  upon  reward  or 
punishment  in  their  society,  and  still  believe  in  their  final  return  to  the 
earth,  and  in  a  restoration  to  them  of  their  former  tabernacles  of  flesh. 
Discordant,  incoherent,  as  the  two  beliefs  may  be,  if  their  coexistence  is 
a  fact  with  cultivated  and  reasonable  people  now,  much  more  was  it  pos- 
sible with  an  undisciplined  and  credulous  populace  three  thousand  years 
in  the  past.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  indignity  with  which  the 
ancient  Persians  treated  the  dead  body,  refusing  to  bury  it  or  to  burn  it, 
lest  the  earth  or  the  fire  should  be  polluted,  is  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  reason  safely  to  any  dogmatic  conclusions  from  the  funeral 
customs  of  a  people.  These  usages  are  so  much  a  matter  of  capricious 
priestly  ritual,  ancestral  tradition,  unreasoning  instinct,  blind  or  morbid 
superstition,  that  any  consistent  doctrinal  construction  is  not  fairly  to  be 
put  upon  them.  Secondly,  the  Zoroastrians  did  not  express  scorn  or 
loathing  for  the  corpse  by  their  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  The  greatest 
])ains  were  taken  to  keep  it  from  disgusting  decay,  by  placing  it  in  "  the 
driest,  purest,  openest  place,"  upon  a  summit  where  fresh  winds  blew, 
and  where  certain  beasts  and  birds,  accounted  most  sacred,  might  eat 
the  corruptible  portion:  then  the  clean  bones  were  carefully  buried. 
The  dead  body  had  yielded  to  the  hostile  working  of  Ahriman,  and  be- 
come his  possession.  The  priests  bore  it  out  on  a  bed  or  a  carpet,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  demon  was  thus  exorcised; 
and  the  body  became  further  purified  in  being  eaten  by  the  sacred 
animals,  and  no  putrescence  was  left  to  contaminate  earth,  water,  or 
fire.**  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modern  Parsees  dispose 
j  of  their  dead  in  exactly  the  same  manner  depicted  in  the  earliest 
J  accounts ;  yet  they  zealously  hold  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 
If  the  giving  of  the  flesh  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture  in  their  case 
exists  with  this  belief,  it  may  have  done  so  with  their  ancestors  before 

»  Spiegel,  ATMta,  80.  82, 104, 100,  111,  122.      * 
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Nebuchadnezzar  swept  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Finally,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  old  Persian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  did  in- 
clude the  physical  body,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  S^roastrian 
scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  hostility  to  matter  or  to  earthly  life,  but 
all  is  regarded  as  pure  and  good  except  so  far  as  the  serpent  Ahriman 
has  introduced  evil.  The  expulsion  of  this  evil  with  his  ultimate  over^ 
throw,  the  restoration  of  all  as  it  was  at  first,  in  purity,  gladness,  and 
eternal  life,  would  be  the  obvious  and  consistent  carrpng  out  of  the  syih 
tern.  Hatred  of  earthly  life,  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  notion  of  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  warfare  of  soul  against  body,  are  Brahmanic 
and  Maniclisean,  not  Zoroastrian.  Still,  the  ground-plan  and  style  of  ^ 
thought  may  not  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  The  expectation  / 
that  the  very  same  body  would  be  restored  was  known  to  the  Jews  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  Christ.  One  of  the  martyrs  whose  history  is  told  m 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  agonies  of  death  plucked  out  his 
own  bowels,  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  restore  them  to  him  again  at  the 
resurrection.  Considering  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
sensuous  burden  on  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  soul,  it  may  have 
been  a  later  development  originating  with  the  Jews.  But  it  seems  to  us 
decidedly  more  probable  that  the  Magi  held  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  an  opinion 
may  be  modestly  held  until  further  information  is  afforded**  or  some  new 
and  fatal  objection  brought. 

After  this  resurrection  a  thorough  separation  will  be  made  of  the  good    / 
from  the  bad.     '*  Father  shall  be  divided  from  child,  sister  from  brother,    ' 
friend  from  friend.    The  innocent  one  shall  weep  over  the  guilty  one,  the 
guilty  one  shall  weep  for  himself.    Of  two  sisters  one  shall  be  pure,  one 
corrupt:  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  their  deeds.'"^    Those  who 
have  not,  in  the  intermediate  state,  fully  expiated  their  sins,  will,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  creation,  be  remanded  to  the  pit  of  punishment.    But 
the  author  of  evil  shall  not  exult  over  them  forever.     Their  prison-house 
will  soon  be  thrown  open.     The  pangs  of  three  terrible  days  and  nights, 
equal  to  the  agonies  of  nine  thousand  years,  will  purify  all,  even  the 
worst  of  the  demons.    The  anguished  cry  of  the  damned,  as  they  writhe    . 
in  the  lurid  caldron  of  torture,  rising  to  heaven,  will  find  pity  in  the  soul   { 
of  Ormuzd,  and  he  will  release  them  from  their  sufferings.     A  blazing 
star,  the  comet  Gurtzscher,  will  fall  upon  the  earth.      In  the  heat  of  its 
conflagration,  great  and  small  mountains  will  melt  and  flow  together  as 
liquid  metal.    Through  this  glowing  flood  all  human  kind  must  pass.    To 
the  righteous  it  will  prove  as  a  pleasant  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  milk ; 
but  on  the  wicked  the  flame  will  inflict  terrific  pain.     Ahriman  will  run   ' 
up  and  down  Chinevad  in  the  perplexities  of  anguish  and  despair.    The 
earth-wide  stream  of  fire,  flowing  on,  will  cleanse  every  spot  and  every 
thing.     Even  the  loathsome  realm  of  darkness  and  torment  shall  be  bur- 

■  WlMUKhmaoB  has  now  (1863)  tally  prored  fhit,  In  bU  ZoroMttische  Stndien.    Spiegel  flrankl j 
■tvom  it :  AvMte,  liaad  UL,  dnMtwif,  •.  Ixxr.  v  Bboda,  Helligv  Sag*  des  Zendrolkf^  •.  407. 
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nished  and  made  a  part  of  the  all-inclusive  Paradise.  Ahriman  liimself, 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  replenished  with  primal  light,  abjuring  the  memories 
of  his  envious  ways,  and  furling  thenceforth  the  sable  standard  of  his  re- 
bellion, shall  become  a  ministering  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and,  together 
with  Ormuzd,  chant  the  praises  of  Time-without-Bounds.  All  darkness, 
falsehood,  suffering,  shall  flee  utterly  away,  and  the  whole  universe  be 
filled  by  the  illumination  of  good  spirits  blessed  with  fruitions  of  eternal 
delight.     In  regard  to  the  fate  of  man, — 

Such  aro  the  parables  Zartnsht  addrees'd 
To  Iran's  laith,  in  the  andent  Zend-Arest 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

HEBREW   DOCTRINE   OF   A    FUTURE   LIFE. 

On  the  one  extreme,  a  large  majority  of  Cliristian  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  immortality  is  clearly  taught  through- 
out the  Old  Testament.  Able  writers,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  have  main- 
tained, on  the  other  extreme,  that  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  a 
future  life,  but  rather  implies  the  total  and  eternal  end  of  men  in  death. 
But  the  most  judicious,  trustworthy  critics  hold  an  intermediate 
position,  and  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a  general  belief  in 
the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit,  not  indeed  as  experiencing  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  surviving  in  the  common  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  under-world,  a  desolate  empire  of  darkness  yawning  beneath  all 
graves  and  peopled  with  dream-like  ghosts.' 

A  number  of  important  passages  have  been  cited  from  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  the  view  first  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  notice  these  and  their  misuse  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  has  been  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortality of  man.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  suggest,  as  the 
probable  fact,  so  sheer  and  baseless  a  hypothesis  as  he  does  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  says,  **  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet 
authorized  to  announce  the  reality  of  another  life  after  this;  and  he 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine.''  The  gross  materialism  of  this  supposition,  and  the  failure 
of  God's  design  which  it  implies,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it.     And,. 

-^  -       —  -  —  -      ■    -         ■  ■  — ^^^ 
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besides  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  the  thought,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
support  in  the  premises.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  found  in  Warburton's  argument  for  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses — an  argument  marked,  as  is  well  known,  by  profound  erudition, 
and,  in  many  respects,  by  consummate  ability — is  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  account  to  prove  that  Moses  believed  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
but  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  which  it  might  be  drawn  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
poral special  providence  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Such  a 
course  is  inconsistent  with  sound  morality,  much  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inspired  prophet  of  God. 

The  only  history  we  have  of  Enoch  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : — "  And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  during  his  appointed  years ;  and  then  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example 
of  those  Rabbins  who,  several  centuries  before  his  time,  began  to  give 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  infers  from  this  statement  that 
Enoch  was  borne  into  heaven  without  tasting  death.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  author  of  that  epistle  was ;  and,  whoever  he  was, 
his  opinion,  of  course,  can  have  no  authority  upon  a  subject  of  criticism 
like  this.  Replying  to  the  supposititious  argument  furnished  by  this  pass- 
age, we  say.  Take  the  account  as  it  reads,  and  it  neither  asserts  nor  im- 
plies the  idea  commonly  held  concerning  it.  It  says  nothing  about 
translation  or  immortality ;  nor  can  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  it.  Its  plain  meaning  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
this:  Enoch  live<l  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  fearing  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  then  he  died.  Many  of  the  Rabbins,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  in  the  Pentateuch  the  doctrine  of  futtire  blessed- 
ness for  the  good,  interpret  this  narrative  as  only  signifying  an  immature 
death;  for  Enoch,  it  will  be  recollected,  reached  but  about  half  the  ave- 
rage age  of  the  others  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter.  Had 
this  occurrence  been  intended  as  the  revelation  of  a  truth,  it  would  have 
been  fully  and  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose. 
As  Le  Clerc  observes,  "If  the  writer  believed  so  important  a  fact  as  that 
Enoch  was  immortal,  it  is  wonderful  that  ho  relates  it  as  secretly  and  ob- 
scurely as  if  he  wished  to  hide  it."  But,  finally,  even  admitting  that  tbe 
account  is  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  literally  that  God  took  Enoch,  it  by 
no  means  proves  a  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  general  immortality.  It 
does  not  show  that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  translated  or  would  in 
any  way  enter  upon  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
revelation  ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  revelation.  It  seems 
to  mean  either  that  Enoch  suddenly  died,  or  that  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither.  But,  if  it  really  moans  that  God  took  him  into  heaven, 
it  b  more  natural  to  think  that  that  was  done  as  a  special  favor  than 
as  a  sign  of  what  awaited  others.  No  general  cause  is  stated,  no  conso- 
<pience  deduced,  no  principle  laid  down,  no  reflection  added.     Uow, 
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then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  is  revved 
by  it  or  implicated  in  it  ? 

The  removal  of  Elyah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  life  in  the  heavens.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  not  known,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility.  It  was  unquestionably  written,  or  rather  compiled,,  a  long 
time — probably  several  hundred  years — after  the  prophets  whose  won- 
derful adventures  it  recounts  had  passed  away.  The  internal  evidence  is 
sufficient,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  is 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  traditions.  This  characteristic  applies 
with  particular  force  to  the  ascension  of  Elyah.  But  grant  the  literml 
truth  of  the  account:  it  will  not  prove  the  point  in  support  of  which  it  is 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been  done  as  a  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation.  So  far  from  this,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
suggested  the  bare  idea  of  another  state  of  existence  in  a  single  instance. 
For  when  Elisha  returned  without  Elijah,  and  told  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho  that  his  master  had  gone  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire, — ^which 
event  they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  happen, — they,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  particulars  or  exulting  over  the  revelation  of  a  life  in  heaven, 
calmly  said  to  him,  "  Behold,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  sons  of 
ptrength :  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  for  Elyah,  lest  peradven- 
ture  a  whirlwind,  the  blast  of  the  Lord,  hath  caught  him  up  and  cast 
him  upK>n  one  of  the  mountains  or  into  one  of  the  valleys.  And  he  said, 
Ye  shall  not  send.  But  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said.  Send.''  This  is  all  that  is  told  us.  Had  it  occurred  as  is  stated,  it 
would  not  so  easily  have  passed  from  notice,  but  mighty  inferences, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  at  once.  The 
story  as  it  stands  reminds  one  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
Romulus,  speaking  of  whom  the  historians  say,  "  In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  reviewing  an  army,  a  tempest  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
some  thought  he  was  killed  by  the  senators,  others,  that  he  was  borne 
aloft  to  the  gods."'  If  the  ascension  of  Elijah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
did  really  take  place,  and  if  the  books  hold  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  and 
sacred  contained  a  history  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  Savior,  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  apostles  allude  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  a  future  life. 

The  miracles  performed  by  Elijah  and  by  Elisha  in  restoring  the  dead 
children  to  life — ^related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book — are  often  cited  in 
proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  narration  of  these  events  is  found  in  a  record  of 
unknown  authorship.  The  mode  in  which  the  miracles  were  effected, 
if  they  were  miracles, — ^the  prophet  measuring  himself  upon  the  child, 
his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  his  hands  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  one  case  the  child  sneezing  seven  times, — ^looks  dubious. 
The  two  accounts  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  cast  still  greater 
suspicion  upon  both.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  and  even 
fully  granting  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  con- 
troversy,— ^namely,  whether  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  conscious  immortality  or  of  a  future  retribution.  The  pro- 
phet said,  "  O  Lord  my  God,  let  this  child's  soul,  I  pray  thee,  come  into 
his  inward  parts  again.''  "  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elgah,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived.''  Now,  the 
most  this  can  show  is  that  the  child's  soul  was  then  existing  in  a  separate 
sta^.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
periencing retribution,  nor  even  that  it  was  conscious.  And  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retained 
a  perveless,  shadowy  being  in  the  solemn  vaults  of  the  under-world.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  wul  in  the  text  is  susceptible  of  three  meanings : 
first,  the  shades  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  gathered  to  its 
fathers  in  the  great  subterranean  congregation  ;  second,  the  breath  of  a 
person,  used  as  synonymous  with  his  life;  third,  a  part  of  the  vital  breath 
of  God,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  life  of  all 
creatures,  and  the  withdrawing  of  which  they  supposed  was  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  meanings  can  prove  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  real  point  at  issue, — that  is,  concerning  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  to  support  the  proposition 
which  we  are  combating — at  least,  so  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Rabbins, 
and  by  not  a  few  modem  critics — is  the  account  of  the  vivification  of  the 
dead  recorded  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
prophet  "  was  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah'' — that  is,  mentally,  in  a 
prophetic  ecstasy — ^into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  ''The  bones  came 
together,  the  flesh  grew  on  them,  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  It  should  first 
be  observed  that  this  account  is  not  given  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  as  a  prophetic  \4sion  meant  to  symbolize 
something.  Now,  of  what  was  it  intended  as  the  symbol  ? — ^a  doctrine,  or 
a  coming  event?— -a  general  truth  to  enlighten  and  guide  uncertain  men, 
or  an  approaching  deliverance  to  console  and  encourage  the  desponding 
Jews  f  It  is  fair  to  let  the  prophet  be  his  own  interpreter,  without  aid 
from  the  glosses  of  prejudiced  theorizers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  time  the  prophet  and  his  countr3rmen  were  bearing  the 
grievoiis  burden  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  nation.  '*  And  Jehovah  said  to 
loe.  Son  of  man,  these  bones  denote  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Behold, 
tbej  say,  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  and  we  are  cut  off.'' 
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This  plainly  denotes  their  present  suifering  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  tlieir  despair  of  being  delivered  from  it.  "  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  open  your 
graves  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  0  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  That  is,  I  will  rescue  you  from  your 
slavery  and  restore  you  to  freedom  in  your  own  hind.  The  dry  bones 
and  their  subsequent  vivification,  therefore,  clearly  symbolize  the  misery 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness.  Death  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  misery,  and  life  to  signify 
happiness.  But  those  who  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  taught  as  a  revealed  truth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  passage  pass  so  easily.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  **  The  illustration  proves 
that  the  doctrine  was  one  with  which  the  people  were  familiar."  Jerome 
states  the  argument  more  fully,  thus : — "  A  similitude  drawn  from  the 
resurrection,  to  foreshadow  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
never  have  been  employed  unless  the  resurrection  itself  were  believed  to 
be  a  fact  of  future  occurrence ;  for  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  what  is 
uncertain  by  what  has  no  existence." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reply  to  these  objections  with  convincing  force. 
First,  the  vision  was  not  used  as  proof  or  confirmation,  but  as  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Secondly,  the  use  of  any  thing  as  an  illustration  does  by 
no  means  imply  that  it  is  commonly  believed  as  a  fact.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  that  Jotham  related 
an  allegory  to  the  people  as  an  illustration  of  their  conduct  in  choosing 
a  king,  saying,  "The  trees  once  on  a  time  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree,  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us;" — and  so  on.  Does  it  follow  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  trees  actually  went  forth  occasionally  to  choose  them  a 
king?  Thirdly,  if  a  given  tiling  is  generally  believed  as  a  fact,  a  person 
who  uses  it  expressly  as  a  symbol,  of  course  does  not  thereby  give  his 
sanction  to  it  as  a  fact.  And  if  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  generally  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  its  origin  is  not 
implied,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  or 
even  a  true  doctrine.  Finally,  there  is  one  consideration  which  showB 
conclusively  that  this  vision  was  never  intended  to  typify  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  namely,  that  it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  most  essential 
part  of  that  doctrine.  When  the  bones  have  come  together  and  are 
covered  with  flesh,  God  does  not  call  up  the  departed  spirits  of  these 
bodies  from  Sheol,  does  not  bring  back  the  vanished  lives  to  animate 
their  former  tabernacles,  now  miraculously  renewed.  No:  he  but 
breathes  on  them  with  his  vivifying  breath,  and  straightway  they  live 
and  move.  This  is  not  a  resurrection,  but  a  new  creation.  The  common 
idea  of  a  bodily  restoration  implies — and,  that  any  just  retribution  be 
compatible  with  it,  it  necessarily  implies — the  vivification  of  the  dead 
frame,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  life,  but  by  the  reinstalment  of 
the  very  same  life  or  spirit,  the  identical  consciousness  that  before  ani- 
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mated  it.  Such  is  not  represented  as  being  the  case  in  EzekiePs  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  That  vision  had  no  reference  to  the  future 
state. 

In  this  connection,  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  in  his  prophecy, 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  concerning  the 
things  which  should  happen  in  the  Messianic  times,  must  not  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  reads  as  follows : — "  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the 
(lust  of  the  ground  shall  awake,  those  to  life  everlasting,  and  these  to 
sliame,  to  contempt  everlasting.  And  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  No  one  can  deny  that  a  judg- 
ment, in  which  reward  and  punishment  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  is  here  clearly  foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  taken  with  the 
connection,  is,  that  when  the  Messiah  appears  and  establishes  his  king- 
dom the  righteous  shall  enjoy  a  bodily  resurrection  upon  the  earth  to 
honor  and  happiness,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  left  below  in  darkness 
and  death.'  This  seems  to  imply,  fairly  enough,  that  until  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  none  of  the  dead  existed  consciously  in  a  state  of 
retribution.  The  doctrine  of  the  passage,  as  is  well  known,  was  ^eld  by 
some  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  less 
distinctly,  for  about  two  centuries  previous.  Before  that  time  no  traces 
of  it  can  be  found  in  their  history.  Now,  had  a  doctrine  of  such  intense 
interest  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  been  a  matter  of  revelation, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  confined  to  one  brief 
and  solitary  text,  that  it  should  have  flashed  up  for  a  single  moment  so 
brilliantly,  and  then  vanished  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Furthermore,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Hebrew, — indicating  that 
it  had  two  authors,  who  wrote  their  respective  portions  at  different 
periods.  Its  critical  and  minute  details  of  events  arc  history  rather  than 
prophecy.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  was  undoubtedly  written  as  late 
as  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  long  after  the  awful 
aimplicity  and  solitude  of  the  original  Hebrew  theology  had  been  marred 
and  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  those  heathen 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  often  brought  in  contact.  Such 
being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  text  is  evidently  without  force  to  prove 
a  divine  revelation  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Jesus  says  to 
the  Sadduoees,  *'  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  passage  to  which  reference 
is  made  is  written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  Savior's  argument,  the  extent  of  meaning 
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it  had  in  his  mind,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  attributed  by  it  to 
Moses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  the  definite  purpose  he 
had  in  view  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  and  how  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  use  he  made  of  the  text  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  sort  of  future  life  for 
man,  much  less  of  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  for  the  good  and  of 
sufiTering  for  the  bad.  We  should  suppose,  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  since  upon  examining  the  declaration  cited,  with  its  con- 
text, we  find  it  to  be  simply  a  statement  made  by  Jehovah  explaining 
who  he  was, — ^that  he  was  the  ancient  national  guardian  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  does  not  seem  to  contain 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to  have  suggested 
any  such  thought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood from  the  outset  that  Jesus  did  not  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  proving  any  thing  of  itself,  or  as  enabling  him  to  prove 
any  thing  by  it  directly,  but  as  being  of  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  Sadducees  themselves,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning.  The 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  plainly,  was  to  convince  the  Sadducees  either  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead : — its 
possibility,  if  we  assume  that  by  resurrection  he  meant  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  a  material  restoration,  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  its  actual- 
ity, if  we  suppose  he  meant  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  If  the  resurrection  was  physical,  Christ  demon- 
strates to  the  Sadducees  its  possibility,  by  refuting  the  false  notion 
upon  which  they  based  their  denial  of  it.  They  said.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  impossible,  because  the  principle  of  life,  the  consdous- 
hess,  has  utterly  perished,  and  the  body  cannot  live  alone.  He  replied, 
It  is  possible,  because  the  soul  has  an  existence  se{>arate  from  the  body, 
and,  consequently,  may  be  reunited  to  it.  You  admit  that  Jehovah 
said,  after  they  were  dead,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
but  he  is  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  for  all  live  unto 
him.  You  must  confess  this.  The  soul,  then,  survives  the  body,  and  a 
resurrection  is  possible.  It  will  bo  seen  that  this  implies  nothing  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  duration  of  the  separate  existence,  but  merely  the  fact 
of  it.  But,  if  Clirist  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — as  we  think 
he  did — the  introduction  of  the  diseml>odied  and  conscious  soul  into  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Sadducees  denied  its  reality  by  main- 
taining that  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  existed  after  bodily  dissolution.  He 
then  proved  to  them  its  reality  in  the  following  manner.  You  believe — 
for  Moses,  to  whose  authority  you  implicitly  bow,  relates  it — that  God 
said,  **  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  this,  long  after 
they  died.  But  evidently  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  that  which 
does  not  exist :  therefore  their  souls  must  have  been  still  alive.  And  if 
Jehovah  was  emphatically  their  God,  their  friend,  of  course  he  will  show 
them  his  loving-kindness.  They  are,  then,  in  a  conscious  state  of  blessed- 
ness.    The  Savior  does  not  imply  that  God  said  so  much  in  substance. 
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nor  that  Moses  intended  to  teach,  or  even  knew,  any  thing  like  it,  but 
that,  by  adding  to  the  passage  cited  a  premise  of  his  own,  which  his 
hearers  granted  to  be  true,  he  could  deduce  so  much  from  it  by  a  train 
of  new  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  His  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  his  argument,  and,  impressed  by  its  surpassing 
beaaty  and  force,  were  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The  credit  of  this 
cogent  proof  of  human  immortality,  namely,  that  God's  love  for  man  is  a 
pledge  and  warrant  of  his  eternal  blessedness — a  proof  whose  originality 
and  significance  set  it  far  beyond  all  parallel— is  due  to  the  dim  gropings 
of  no  Hebrew  prophet,  but  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity. 

/  The  various  passages  yet  unnoticed  which  purport  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Jehovah  or  at  his  command,  and  which  are  urged  to  show  that  the 
reality  of  a  retributive  life  after  death  is  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  either  to  owe  their 
entire  relevant  force  to  mistranslation,  or  to  be  fairly  refuted  by  the 
reasonings  already  advanced.  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  he  finds  only 
one  consideration  to  show  that  Moses  had  any  idea  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  expressly  believed  it;  and  he  is  not 
able  to  comprehend  how  Moses,  who  dwelt  so  long  among  them,  should 
be  ignorant  of  it.*  The  reasoning  is  obviously  inconsequential.  It  is  not 
^certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Moses :  it 
may  have  prevailed  among  them  before  or  after,  and  not  during,  that 
period.  If  they  believed  it  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  with  which  he  did  not  become  acquainted.  If  they  believed 
it,  and  he  knew  it,  he  might  have  classed  it  with  other  heatlien  doctrines, 
and  supposed  it  false.  And,  even  if  he  himself  believed  it,  he  might 
possibly  not  have  inculcated  it  upon  the  Israelites ;  and  the  question  is, 
what  he  did  actually  teach,  not  what  he  knew. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  point  in  hand,  because  they  were  acquired  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  the  records  we  are  now  considering.  They 
were  formed,  and  gradually  grew  in  consistency  and  favor,  either  by  the 
natural  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, by  a  blending  of  the  intimations  of  the  Ilebrew  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  speculations, — the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  Per- 
sians. We  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  then,  with  the  following 
proposition.  In  the  canonic  books  of  the  Old  Dispensation  there  is 
not  a  single  genuine  text,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  which  teaches 
explicitly  any  doctrine  whatever  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  That  doc- 
trine as  it  existed  among  the  Jews  was  no  part  of  their  pure  religion,  but 
was  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  It  did  not,  as  they  held  it,  imply  any 
thing  like  our  present  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  reaping  in  the 
ipiritnal  world  what  it  has  sowed  in  the  physical.     It  simply  declared 
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the  existence  of  human  ghosts  amidst  unbroken  gloom  and  Biillness  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  earth,  without  reward,  without  punishment, 
without  employment,  scarcely  with  consciousness, — as  will  immediately 
appear. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  revelation  claimed  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  regarding  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  confessedly  a  col- 
lection of  the  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  intimate 
concerning  a  future  state  of  existence  ?  Examining  these  writings  with 
an  unbiassed  mind,  we  discover  that  in  different  portions  of  them  there 
are  large  variations  and  opposition  of  opinion.  In  some  books  we  trace 
an  undoubtiug  belief  in  certain  rude  notions  of  the  future  condition  of 
souls ;  in  other  books  we  encounter  unqualified  denials  of  every  such 
thought.  '*Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not,''  sighs  the  despairing  Job. 
*'  The  dead  cannot  praise  God,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  darkness," 
wails  the  repining  Psalmist.  *'A11  go  to  one  place,"  and  "the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,"  asserts  the  disbelieving  Preacher.  These  inconsis- 
tencies we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  and  comment  upon.  They  are 
immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together,  in  their 
general  agreement,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  dis* 
tinction  the  Hebrews  made  between  the  grave,  or  sepulchre,  and  the 
under-world,  or  abode  of  shades.  The  Hebrew  words  bor  and  kcher  mean 
simply  the  narrow  place  in  which  the  dead  body  is  buried ;.  while  Shed 
represents  an  immense  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  are  assembled.  When  the  patriarch  was  told 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  cried  aloud,  in  bitter 
sorrow,  "  I  will  go  down  to  Sheol  unto  my  son,  mourning."  He  did  not 
expect  to  meet  Joseph  in  the  grave;  for  he  supposed  his  body  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  not  laid  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
dead  are  said  to  be  "  gathered  to  their  people,"  or  to  "  sleep  with  their 
fathers,"  and  this  whether  they  are  interred  in  the  same  place  or  in  a 
remote  region.  It  is  written,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,"  notwithstanding  his  body  was  laid  in  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  close  by  Hebron,  while  his  people  were  buried 
in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  '*  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people ;"  and  then  we  read,  as  if  it  were  done 
afterwards,  "  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  buried  him."  These  instances 
might  be  multiplied.  They  prove  that  "to  be  gathered  unto  one's 
fathers"  means  to  descend  into  Sheol  and  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted. A  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  involved  in  - 
the  belief  in  necromancy,  or  divination,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  stem  laws  against  those  who  engaged  in  its  unhallowed 
rites,  and  by  the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  She,  it  is  said,  by 
magical  spells  evoked  the  shade  of  old  Samuel  from  below.     It  must 
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have  been  the  spuit  of  the  prophet  that  was  supposed  to  rise ;  for  his 
body  was  buried  at  Ramah,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Endor.  The 
faith  of  the  Il&brews  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  shown, 
furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  the  language  they  employed  expresses,  in 
every  instance,  the  distinction  of  body  and  spirit.  They  had  particular 
words  appropriated  to  each.  "  As  thy  soul  liveth,"  is  a  Hebrew  oath. 
••  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early/'  "  I,  Daniel,  was 
grieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body :"  the  figure  here  repre- 
sents the  soul  in  the  body  as  a  sword  in  a  sheath.  "Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  under-world,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
cleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth  ;"  that  is,  the  soul,  expelled  from  its  case 
of  clay  by  the  murderer's  weapon,  flees  into  Sheol  and  leaves  its  exuvice  at 
the  entrance.  "  Thy  voice  shall  be  as  that  of  a  spirit  out  of  tlie  ground :" 
the  word  aov  here  used  signifies  the  shade  evoked  by  a  necromancer 
from  the  region  of  death,  which  was  imagined  to  speak  in  a  feeble 
whisper. 

The  term  rcphmm  is  used  to  denote  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The 
etymology  of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  use,  makes  it  mean  the  weak,  the 
relaxed.  *'  I  am  counted  as  them  that  go  down  into  the  under-world ;  I 
am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength.''  This  faint,  powerless  condition 
accords  with  the  idea  that  they  were  destitute  of  flesh,  blood,  and  animal 
life, — ^mere  umbra.  These  ghosts  are  described  as  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  sensation  as  they  are  of  strength.  They  are  called  '*  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  stillness."  They  exist  in  an  inactive,  partially-torpid 
state,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past  and  present,  neither  suffering 
nor  eiyoying,  and  seldom  moving.  Herder  says  of  the  Hebrews,  **  The 
sad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  realm  disturbed  them,  and 
were  too  much  for  their  self-possession."  Respecting  these  images,  he 
adds,  "Their  voluntary  force  and  energy  were  destroyed.  They  were 
feeble  as  a  shade,  without  distinction  of  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath. 
They  wandered  and  flitted  in  the  dark  nether  world."  This  "  wander- 
ing and  flitting,"  hoi^over,  is  rather  the  spirit  of  Herder's  poetry  than 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  representa- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  show^  that  the  state  of  disembodied  souls  is 
deep  quietude.  Freed  from  bondage,  jmin,  toil,  and^care,  they  repose  in 
silence.  The  ghost  summoned  from  beneath  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
said,  "Why  hast 'thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  mo  up  ?"  It  was,  indeed, 
in  a  dismal  abode  that  they  took  their  long  quiet ;  but  then  it  was  in  a 
place  "where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest." 

Those  passages  which  attribute  active  employments  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  under-world  are  specimens  of  poetic  license,  as  the  context  alwajrs 
shows.  When  Job  says,  "  Before  Jehovah  the  shades  beneath  tremble,'^ 
he  likewise  declares,  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  confounded 
at  his  rebuke."  When  Isaiah  breaks  forth  in  that  stirring  lyric  to  the 
King  of  Babylon, — 
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'"The  under-world  is  In  commotion  on  acooont  ot  thee, 
To  meet  thee  at  thy  coming; 

It  stirreth  np  liefore  thee  the  shades,  all  the  mighty  of  the  earth; 
It  arouseth  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  natiODS ; 
They  all  accost  thee,  and  say, 
Art  thou  too  become  weak  as  wef** — 

he  also  exclaims,  in  the  same  connection, — 

**  Even  the  cypress-trees  exult  over  thee, 
And  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 
Since  thou  art  fallen. 
No  nuui  Cometh  up  to  cut  us  dovm.** 

The  activity  thus  vividly  described  is  evidently  a  mere  figure  of  speech*, 
so  is  it  in  the  other  instances  which  picture  the  rephaim  as  employed  and 
in  motion.  **  Why,"  complainingly  sighed  the  afflicted  patriarch, — "why 
died  I  not  at  my  birth  ?  For  now  should  I  lie  down  and  be  quiet ;  I 
should  slumber ;  I  should  then  be  at  rest."  And  the  wise  man  says,  in 
his  preaching,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  Shcol."  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  iact 
that  the  Hebrews  had  an  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  left  their  bodies  at 
death  and  existed  as  dim  shadows,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Sheol  is  directly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  first,  to  dig  or 
exctivaU,  It  means,  therefore,  a  cavity,  or  empty  subterranean  place.  Its 
derivation  is  usually  connected,  however,  with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  referred  to,  namely,  to  ask,  to  desire,  from  the  notion 
of  demanding,  since  rapacious  Orcus  lays  claim  unsparingly  to  all ;  or,  as 
others  have  fancifully  construed  it,  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the 
unknown  mansion 'concerning  which  all  are  anxiously  inquisitive.  The 
place  is  conceived  on  an  immense  scale,  shrouded  in  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  peculiar  awe : — an  enormous  cavern  in  the  earth, 
filled  with  night ;  a  stupendous  hollow  kingdom,  to  which  are  poetically 
attributed  valleys  and  gates,  and  in  which  are  congregated  the  slumber- 
ous and  shadowy  hosts  of  the  rephaim^  never  abl^  to  go  out  of  it  again 
forever.  Its  awful  stillness  is  unbroken  by  noise.  Its  thick  darkness  is 
uncheered  by  light.  It  stretches  far  down  under  the  ground.  It  is 
wonderfully  deep.  •In  language  that  reminds  one  of  Milton's  description 
of  hell,  where  was 

"  No  light,  but  rather  darknoes  Tisible,"* 

Job  describes  it  as  "  the  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death- 
shade,  where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  The 
following  pa«*sages,  selected  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  place,  and  confirm  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  statements. 
"But  ho  considers  not  that  in  the  valleys  of  Sheol  are  her  guests." 
"  Now  shall  1  go  down  into  the  gates  of  Sheol."  "  The  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  houses,  and  all  their  men,  and  all  their  goods :  they  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them  went  down  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
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upon  them."  Its  depth  is  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  sky. 
^Though  they  cBg  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down."  It 
is  the  destination  of  all ;  for,  though  the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  world 
of  glory  above  the  solid  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  day,  where  Jehovah 
and  the  angels  dwelt,  there  was  no  promise,  hope,  or  hint  that  any  man 
could  ever  go  there.  The  dirge-like  burden  of  their  poetry  was  literally 
these  words: — "What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death? 
Shall  he  deliver  his  spirit  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?"  The  old  Hebrew 
graves  were  crypts,  wide,  deep  holes,  like  the  habitations  of  the  trog- 
lodytes. In  these  subterranean  caves  th&y  laid  the  dead  down ;  and  so 
the  Grave  became  the  mother  of  Sheol,  a  rendezvous  of  the  fathers,  a 
realm  of  the  dead,  full  of  eternal  ghost-life. 

ThiB  under-world  is  dreary  and  altogether  undesirable,  save  as  an 
escape  from  extreme  anguish.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of  retribution.  Jahn 
says,  "That,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  were  different 
situations  in  Sheol  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  cannot  be  proved."*  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  present  life  is  the  judgment  the  Old  Testa- 
ment threatens  upon  sinners;  its  happy  prolongation  is  the  reward  it 
promises  to  the  righteous.  Texts  that  prove  this  might  be  quoted  in 
numbers  from  almost  every  page.  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
SheoU  And  all  the  nations  that  forget  God," — not  to  be  punished  there, 
but  as  a  punishment.  It  is  true,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  pass  into 
that  gloomy  land ;  but  the  former  go  down  tranquilly  in  a  good  old  age 
and  full  of  days,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  cometh  in  its  season,  while 
the  latter  are  suddenly  hurried  there  by  an  untimely  and  miserable  fate. 
The  man  that  loves  the  Lord  shall  have  length  of  days;  the  unjust, 
though  for  a  moment  he  flourishes,  yet  the  wind  bloweth,  and  where 
is  he?  f 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  a  more  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  the  Hebrews  had  of  the  soul  and  of  its  fate,  by  marking  the  different 
meanings  of  the  words  they  used  to  denote  it.  Neshamah,  primarily 
meaning  breath  or  airy  effluence,  next  expresses  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
imparting  life  and  force,  wisdom  and  love ;  also  the  spirit  of  man  as  its 
emanation,  creation,  or  sustained  object.  The  citation  of  a  few  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  set  this  in  a  full  light.  "The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  spirit  of  existence,  and  man  became  a  conscious  being."  "  It  is  the 
divine  spirit  of  man,  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth 
him  understanding."  "The  Spirit  of  God  made  me,  and  his  breath 
gave  me  life." 

.fiiMiA  signifies,  originally,  a  breathing,  or  blowing.  Two  other  mean- 
ings are  directly  connected  with  this.  First,  the  vital  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  as  manifested  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

•  BlblicAl  Archaeology,  aect.  314. 
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"And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  in 
whose  nostrils  was  tlie  breath  of  life."  Second,  the  wind,  the  motions 
of  the  air,  which  the  Hebrews  supposed  caused  by  the  breath  of  God. 
"By  the  blast  of  thine  anger  the  waters  were  gathered  on  an  heap." 
"  The  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  0  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  So 
they  regarded  the  thunder  as  his  voice.  **  The  voice  of  Jehovah  cutteth 
out  the  fiery  lightnings,"  and  "shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh." 
This  word  is  also  frequently  placed  for  the  rational  spirit  of  man,  the 
seat  of  intellect  and  feeling.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  representative 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad.  Rosea 
speaks  of  "  a  spirit  of  vile  lust."  In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we 
read,  "There  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  said,  I 
will  entice  King  Ahab  to  his  destruction.  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  Belshazzar  says  to  Daniel,  "  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee."  Finally,  it  is  applied 
to  Jehovah,  signifying  the  divine  spirit,  or  power,  by  which  all  animate 
creatures  live,  the  universe  is  filled  with  motion,  all  extraordinary  gifta 
of  skill,  genius,  strength,  or  virtue  are  bestowed,  and  men  incited  to 
forsake  evil  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  "Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust." 
"  Jehovah  will  be  a  spirit  of  justice  in  them  that  sit  to  administer  judg- 
ment." It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  life  of  man,  having  emanated 
from  the  spirit,  is  to  be  again  absorbed  in  it,  when  it  is  said,  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

Nephcsh  is  but  partially  a  synonym  for  the  word  whose  significations 
we  have  just  considered.  The  different  senses  it  bears  are  strangely  in- 
terchanged and  confounded  in  King  James's  version.  Its  first  meaning 
is  breath,  the  breathing  of  a  living  being.  Next  it  means  the  vital  spirit, 
the  indwelling  life  of  the  body.  "If  any  mischief  follow,  thou  shalt 
take  life  for  life."  The  most  adequate  rendering  of  it  would  be,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  by  the  term  Ufe,  "  In  jeopardy  of  his  life 
[not  soul]  hath  Adonijah  spoken  this."  It  sometimes  represents  the 
intelligent  soul  or  mind,  the  subject  of  knowledge  and  desire.  "My 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

Lev  also,  or  the  heart,  is  often  used — ^more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other  term — as  meaning  the  vital  principle,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousne^ss,  intellect,  will,  and  affection.  Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understand- 
ing heart."  The  later  Jews  speculated  much,  with  many  cabalistic 
refinements,  on  these  different  words.  They  said  many  persons  were 
supplied  with  a  Nephesh  without  a  Ruah,  much  more  without  a  Neshsr 
mah.  They  declared  that  the  Nephesh  (Psyche)  was  the  soul  of 
the   body,   the   Ruah   (Pneuma)   the   soul  of  the   Nephesh,   and   the 
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Keshamah  (Nous)  the  soul  of  the  Ruah.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  assert 
that  the  destination  of  the  Nephesh,  when  the  body  dies,  is  Sheol ;  of 
the  Ruah,  the  air ;  and  of  the  Neshamah,  heaven.* 

The  Hebrews  used  all  those  words  in  speaking  of  brutes,  to  denote 
their  sensitive  existence,  that  they  did  in  reference  to  men.  They  held 
that  life  was  in  every  instance  an  emission,  or  breath,  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  they  do  not  intimate  of  brutes,  as  they  do  of  men,  that  they 
have  surviving  shades.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  how- 
ever, bluntly  declares  that  "all  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  to  one 
place,  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast.''  As  far  as 
the  words  used  to  express  existence,  soul,  or  mind,  legitimate  any  in- 
ference, it  would  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  essential  life  is  poured  out 
at  death  as  so  much  air,  or  else  that  it  is  received  again  by  God, — in  both 
cases  implying  naturally,  though  not  of  philosophic  necessity,  the  closo 
of  conscious,  individual  existence.  But  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  their  real  opinions  shows  that,  however  obviously  this  conclusion 
might  flow  from  their  pneumatology,  it  was  not  the  expectation  they 
cherished.  They  believed  there  was  a  dismal  empire  in  the  earth  where 
the  rephaim,  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  reposed  forever  in  a  state  of  semi- 
sleep. 

"It  it  a  land  of  Bhadows:  yea,  the  land 
'  Itself  is  but  a  shadow,  and  the  race 

That  dwell  therein  are  Toicos,  forms  of  forms. 
And  echoes  of  themselres." 

That  the  Hebrews,  during  the  time  covered  by  their  sacred  records, 
had  no  conception  of  a  retributive  life  beyond  the  present,  knew  nothing 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  is  shown  by  two  conclusive  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  demonstration  afforded  by  the  views  which,  as  we  have 
'  seen,  they  did  actually  hold  in  regard  to  the  future  lot  of  man.  First,  they 
were  puzzled,  they  were  troubled  and  distressed,  by  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  present  life, — the  misfortunes  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Read  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of  Job,  some»of  the 
Ftalms.  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  future  reward  and  punishment, 
they  could  easily  have  solved  these  problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
Secondly,  they  regarded  life  as  the  one  blessing,  death  as  the  one  evil. 
Something  of  sadness,  we  may  suppose,  was  in  the  wise  man's  tones  when 
be  said,  "A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.''  Obey  Jehovah's 
laws,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  he  giveth  thee ;  the  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days:  such  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  see  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light,  and  for  the  disciples  of  a  clearer  faith  to  feel  that  death  is  gain. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally  supposed 
— «nd  really  appearing,  ppon  a  slight  examination,  not  afterwards — to 
teach  doctrines  different  from   those  here  stated.     We  will  give  two 

*  TractatiM  d0  Aniroa  a  R.  Moscheh  Konluero.    In  Kabbala  Denndata.  torn.  t.  part  U. 
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examples  in  a  condensed  form.  '*Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol: 
...  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  This  text,  properly 
translated  and  explained,  means,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  misfortune 
and  untimely  death :  ...  in  thy  royal  favor  is  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth :  ...  in  my  fle«h  I  sliall  see 
God."  The  genuine  meaning  of  this  triumphant  exclamation  of  faith  is, 
I  know  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  the  upright,  and  that  he  will  yet 
justify  me  before  I  die.  A  particular  examination  of  the  remaining  pass- 
ages of  this  character  with  which  erroneous  conceptions  are  generally 
connected  would  show,  first,  that  in  nearly  every  case  these  {passages  are 
no't  accurately  translated ;  secondly,  that  they  may  bo  satisfactorily 
interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  this  life,  and  ran  not  by  a  sound 
exegesis  be  explained  otherwise ;  thirdly,  that  the  meaning  usually 
ascribed  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  general  tenor,  and  with 
numberless  positive  and  explicit  statements,  of  tlie  books  in  which  they 
are  found ;  fourthly,  that  if  there  are,  as  there  dubiously  seem  to  be  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  texts  implying  the  ascent  of  souls  after  death  to  a 
heavenly  life, — ^for  example,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counte- 
nance, and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory," — they  were  the  product  of  a 
late  period,  and  reflect  a  faith  not  native  to  the  Hebrews,  but  first  known 
to  them  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

Christians  reject  the  allegorizing  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  traditionally 
accept,  on  their  authority,  doctrines  which  can  be  deduced  from  their 
Scriptures  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  double  or 
mystic  sense.  For  example,  scores  of  Christian  authors  have  taught  the 
ilogma  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  deducing  it  from  such  pass- 
ages as  God*s  sentence  upon  Adam : — '*  From  the  dust  wast  thou  taken, 
and  unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return ;"  as  JoeFs  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Jews  victorious  in  battle,  and  of  the  vanquished  heathen  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  witness  their  installation  as  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  the  declaration  of  the  God  of  battles : — '*  I  am  he  that  kills  and 
that  makes  alive,  that  wounds  and  that  heals."  And  they  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  inculcated  in  such  texts  as  these : — ^when 
Moses  asks  to  see  God,  and  the  reply  is,  "  Ko  man  can  see  me  and  live ;" 
when  Bathsheba  bows  and  says,  "Let  my  lord  King  David  live  for- 
ever ;"  and  when  the  sacred  poet  praises  God,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  fiiJl- 
ing."  Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  lamentable  in  the  extreme; 
their  context  shows  them  to  be  absurd.  The  meaning  is  forced  into  the 
words,  not  derived  from  them. 

Such  as  we  have  now  seen  were  the  ancient  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  future 
state.  To  those  who  received  them  the  life  to  come  was  cheerless,  offer- 
ing no  attraction  save  that  of  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  terror  save  the  natural  revulsion  of  the  human  heart 
from  everlasting  darkness,  silence,  and  dreams.  In  view  of  deliverance 
from  so  dreary  a  fate,  by  translation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  splen- 
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dors  of  the  world  above  the  firmament,  there  are  many  exultations  in  the    / 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  views  of  the  soul  and  itfi  destiny,  as  discerned  through 
the  intimations  of  their  Scriptures  are  ver>'  nearly  what,  from  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  natural  speculations  of  other  early  nations  upon  the  same 
subject.  These  opinions  underwent  but  little  alteration  until  a  century 
or  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
shown  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  the  allusions  in  the  so-called  Apocryphal  books.  In  these,  so  far 
as  there  are  any  relevant  statements  or  implications,  they  are  of  the  same  . 
character  as  those  wliich  we  have  explained  from  the  more  ancient 
writings.  This  is  true,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Second  Maccabees,  neither  of  which  documents  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  author  says,  "  Being 
wise,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled."'  But,  with  the  exception  of  thia 
and  one  other  passage,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  book  which  ia 
definite  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
author's  real  faith  was :  his  words  seem  rather  rhetorical  than  dogmatic, 
lie  says,  "To  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality;'*  but  other  expres- 
sions would  appear  to  show  that  by  immortality  he  means  merely  a  death- 
less posthumous  fame,  "  leaving  an  eternal  memorial  of  himself  to  all 
who  shall  come  after  him."  Again  he  declares,  "  The  spirit  when  it  is 
gone  forth  retumeth  not ;  neither  the  soul  received  up  cometh  again." 
And  here  we  find,  too,  the  famous  text,  "  Grod  created  man  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless, 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold 
of  his  side  do  find  it."'  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
believed  in  a  future  life  ;  but  the  details  are  too  partially  and  obscurely 
shadowed  to  be  drawn  forth.  We  HQ^y,  however,  hazard  a  coi\jecture  on 
the  passage  last  quoted,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  light  cast  upon  it 
from  its  evident  Persian  origin.  What  is  it,  expressed  by  the  term 
"  death,"  which  is  found  by  the  adherents  of  the  devil  distinctively  ? 
'*  Death"  cannot  here  be  a  metaphor  for  an  inward  state  of  sin  and  woe, 
because  it  is  contrasted  with  the  plainly  literal  phrases,  **  created  to  be 
immortal,"  "an  image  of  God's  eternity."  It  cannot  signify  simply 
physical  dissolution,  because  this  is  found  as  well  by  God's  servants  as  by 
the  devil's.  Its  genuine  meaning  is,  most  probably,  a  descent  into  the 
black  kingdom  of  sadness  and  silence  under  the  earth,  while  the  souls 
of  the  good  were  "  received  up." 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  with  emphasis  repeatedly  asserts  future 
retribution  and  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  seventh  chapter  a  full 
Aoooant  is  given  of  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  who  suffered  martyr- 

TOiip.TitLJ0.  •  Gap.  U.  28, 24. 
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dom,  firmly  sustained  by  faith  in  a  glorious  reward  for  their  heroic 
fidelity,  to  be  reaped  at  the  resurrection.  One  of  them  says  to  the  tyrant 
by  whose  order  he  was  tortured,  "  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resur- 
rection to  life."  Nicanor,  bleeding  from  many  horrible  wounds, 
"plucked  out  his  bowels  and  cost  them  upon  the  throng,  and,  calling 
upon  the  liord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  him  those  again,  [at  the  day 
of  resurrection,]  he  thus  died.*'*  Other  passages  in  this  book  to  the  same 
effect  it  is  needless  to  quote.  The  details  lying  latent  in  those  we  have 
quoted  will  soon  be  illuminated  and  filled  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees." 

,  There  lived  in  Alexandria  a  very  learned  Jew  named  Philo,  the  author 
of  voluminous  writings,  a  zealous  Israelite,  but  deeply  imbued  both  with 
the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  He  was  born. about  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  survived  him  about  thirty  years.  The  weight  of  his 
character,  the  force  of  his  talents,  the  fascinating  adaptation  of  his  pecu- 
liar philosophical  speculations  and  of  his  bold  and  subtle  allegorical 
expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  his  age  and  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  together  with  the  eminent  literary  position  and  renown  early 
secured  for  him  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  have  combined  to  make  him 
exert — according  to  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  best  judges,  such  as 
LUcke  and  Norton — a  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Christian 
opinions  than  any  single  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
since  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is  important,  and  will  be  interesting,  to  see 
some  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  A  synopsis 
of  them  must  suffice. 

Philo  was  a  Platonic  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  a  Zoroastrian  Palestinian 
Pharisee.  It  was  a  current  saying  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  "  Vet 
Plato  Phiionizat,  vel  Philo  Platonizat."  He  has  little  to  say  of  the  Messiah, 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Messianic  eschatology.  We  speak  of  him  in  this 
connection  because  he  was  a  Jew,  flourishing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  and  contributing  much,  by  his  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions, to  lead  Christians  to  imagine  that  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  immortality  connected  with  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Three  principal  points  include  the  substance  of  Philo*s  faith  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  He  rejected  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  held  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  entertained  the 
most  profound  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  intrinsically  deadly 
nature  and  wretched  fruits  of  all  sin,  and  of  the  self-contained  welfare 
and  self-rewarding  results  of  every  element  of  virtue,  in  themselves,  in« 
dependent  of  time  and  place  and  regardless  of  external  bestowments  of 

•  Cap.  xIt.  46. 

10  See  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  ideas  concerning  immortality,  remrreo* 
tion,  Judgment,  and  retribution,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  those  in  the  New 
Testament,  by  Frisch,  inserted  in  Eichhom's  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  BiblischonLiterHtar.band 
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woe  or  joj.  He  also  believed  at  the  same  time  in  contrasted  localities 
above  and  below,  appointed  as  the  residences  of  the  disembodied  souls 
of  good  and  of  wicked  men.  We  will  quote  miscellaneously  various 
passages  from  him  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements : — 

''  Man*s  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground,  the  soul  from  no  created 
thing,  but  from  the  Father  of  all ;  so  that,  although  man  was  mortal  as 
to  his  body,  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mind."*^  "  Complete  virtue  is  the 
tree  of  immortal  life."^'  "Vices  and  crimes,  rushing  in  through  the  gate 
of  sensual  pleasure,  changed  a  happy  and  immortal  life  for  a  wretched 
and  mortal  one.'*^'  Referring  to  the  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he 
says,  "The  death  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  was  not  natural,  the* 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  but  penal,  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  the 
body/'^*  "  Death  is  twofold,  one  of  man,  one  of  the  soul^  The  death  of 
man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice."'*  i*To  me, 
death  with  the  pious  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.  For  those  fo 
dying,  deathless  life  delivers ;  but  those  so  living,  eternal  death  seizes."'* 
He  writes  of  three  kinds  of  life,  "one  of  which  neither  ascends  nor 
cares  to  ascend,  groping  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Hades  and  rejoicing  in 
the  most  lifeless  life.""  Commenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Abram,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,  Philo  observes  that 
"  A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die,  but  emigrates :  it  is  of  an  inex- 
tinguishable and  deathless  race,  and  gOes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  dis- 
solution and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  introduce.""  "  A  vile  lifo 
is  the  true  Hades,  despicable  and  obnoxious  to  every  sort  of  execra- 
tion."** "  Different  regions  are  set  apart  for  different  things, — heaven  for 
the  good,  the  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  bad."^  He  thinks  the  ladder 
seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream  "  is  a  figure  of  the  air,  which,  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  is  the  house  of  unembodicd  souls,  the  image  of  a  popu- 
lous city  having  for  citizens  immortal  souls,  some  of  whom  descend  into 
mortal  bodies,  but  soon  return  aloft,  calling  the  body  a  sepulchre  from 
which  they  hasten,  and,  on  light  wings  seeking  the  lofty  ether,  pass  eter- 
nity in  sublime  contemplations."**  "  The  wise  inherit  the  Olympic  and 
heavenly  region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad,  the 
innermost  parts  of  Hades,  always  laboring  to  die."**  He  literally  accredits 
the  account,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  saying,  "The  earth  opened  and  took  them  alive 
into  Hades."**  "  Ignorant  men  regard  death  as  the  end  of  punishments, 
whereas  in  the  Divine  judgment  it  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  them."** 
He  describes  the  meritorious  man  as  "  fleeing  to  God  and  receiving  the 
most  intimate  honor  of  a  firm  place  in  heaven ;  but  the  reprobate  man  is 
dragged  below,  down  to  the  very  lowest  place,  to  Tartarus  itself  and  pro- 

n  MaofliT^  •dltkm  of  Philo'i  Works,  toI.  L  p.  32.  »  Ibid.  p.  38.  u  ibid.  p.  37. 

Nl1aid.p.6ft.  un>id.p.a6.  M  Ibid.  p.  2331  17  ibid.  p.  479. 

» Ibid.  p.  61S.  >•  Ibid.  p.  027.  »>  Ibid.  p.  665.  &  Ibid.  pp.  641,  842. 

•  IMd.  y.  641  •  IMd.  toL  iL  p.  176.  <«  Ibid.  p.  410. 
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found  darkness."*  '*  He  who  is  not  firmly  held  by  evil  may  by  repenU 
ance  return  to  virtue,  as  to  the  native  land  from  which  he  has  wandered. 
But  he  who  suffers  from  incurable  vice  must  endure  its  dire  penalties, 
banished  into  the  place  of  the  impious  until  the  whole  of  eternity."* 

Such,  then,  was  the  substance  of  Philo's  opinions  on  the  theme  before 
us,  as  indeed  many  more  passages,  which  we  have  omitted  as  8up>erfiuous, 
might  be  cited  from  him  to  show.  Man  was  made  originally  a  mortal 
body  and  an  immortal  soul.  He  should  have  been  happy  and  pure 
while  in  the  body,  and  on  leaving  it  have  soared  up  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  bliss  on  high,  to  join  the  angels.  **  Abraham,  leaving  his  mortal 
part,  was  added  to  the  people  of  God,  enjoying  immortality  and  made 
similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  are  the  army  of  God,  bodiless  and 
happy  souls.""  But,  through  the  power  of  evil,  all  who  yield  to  sin  and 
vice  lose  that  estate  of  bright  and  blessed  immortality,  and  become  dis- 
cordant, *wret<;hed,  despicable,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  are 
thrust  down  to  gloom  and  manifold  just  retribution  in  Hades.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-exi$tence,  and  in  a  limited  transmigration,  of  souls. 
Here  he  leaves  the  subject,  saying  nothing  of  a  resurrection  or  final  re- 
storation, and  not  speculating  as  to  any  other  of  the  details.* 

We  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
There  were  three  of  these,  cardinally  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
theories  of  the  future  fate  of  man.  First,  there  were  tlie  skeptical, 
materialistic  Sadducees,  wealthy,  proud,  few.  They  openly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  disembodied  souls,  avowing  that  men  utterly  perished 
in  the  grave.  **  The  cloud  faileth  and  passcth  away :  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  doth  not  return."*  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "The  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  only  reject- 
ing or  explaining  away  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  separate 
existence  of  souls  and  to  their  subterranean  abode.  They  strove  to  con- 
found their  opponents,  the  advocates  of  a  future  life,  by  such  perplexing 
questions  as  the  one  they  addressed  to  Jesus,  asking,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  seven  successive  husbands,  which  one  of  them 
should  be  her  husband  in  the  resurrection.  All  that  we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  Sadducees  from  the  New  Testament  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Joseph  us,  who  explicitly  declares,  **  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  die 
with  the  bodies." 

The  second  sect  was  the  ascetical  and  philosophical  Essenes,  of  whom 
the  various  information  given  by  Philo  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the 
TherapeutflB  agrees  with  the  account  in  Josephus  and  with  the  scattered 
gleams  in  other  sources.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry  was  much  like  that  of  Philo  himself;  and  in  some  par- 

*  Mang^y's  t*dition  of  Philo**  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  433.  »  Ibid.  toI.  i.  p.  139.         *r  Ibid.  p.  164. 

*  See,  in  the  Analelcten  of  Kcll  and  Tziwhimcr,  band  i.  stUck  li..  an  article  by  Dr.  Schreiter,  en* 
titled  Philo's  Ideen  Uber  Unsterblicfakeit,  Auferstebung,  and  Vergeltong. 

»  Ligfatfoot  in  Matt  xxU.  23. 
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ticalare  it  remarkably  resembles  that  of  many  Christians.  They  rejected 
the  notion  of  the  restirrection  of  the  body,  and  maintained  the  inherent 
inftnortality  of  the  soul.  They  said  that  **  the  souls  of  men,  coming  out 
of  the  'most  subtle  and  pure  air,  are  bound  up  in  their  bodies  as  in  so 
many  prisons ;  but,  being  freed  at  death,  they  do  rejoice,  and  are  borne 
aloft  where  a  state  of  happy  life  forever  is  decreed  for  the  virtuous ;  but 
the  vicious  are  assigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  a  dark,  cold  place.'"* 
Such  sentiments  appear  to  have  inspired  the  heroic  Eleazar,  whose 
speech  to  his  followers  is  reported  by  Josephus,  when  they  were  besieged 
at  Masada,  urging  them  to  rush  on  the  foe,  **  for  death  is  better  than 
life,  is  the  only  true  life,  leading  the  soul  to  infinite  freedom  and  joy 
above.'*" 

But  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  that 
time,  and  ever  since,  were  the  eclectic,  traditional,  formalist  Pharisees: 
eclectic,  inasmuch  as  their  faith  was  formed  by  a  partial  combination  of 
various  systems ;  traditional,  since  they  allowed  a  more  imperative  sway 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  oral  legends  and  precepts,  than 
to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  formalist,  for  they  neglected  the 
weightier  spiritual  matters  of  the  law  in  a  scrupulous  tithing  of  mint, 
cumin,  and  anise-seed,  a  pretentious  wearing  of  broad  phylacteries,  an 
uttering  of  long  prayers  in  the  streets,  and  the  various  other  hypocritical 
priestly  paraphernalia  of  a  severe  mechanical  ritual. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful — that  is,  of  all  who  punctiliously  observed  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  traditions  of  the  elders — ^would  live  again  by  transmigration  into 
new  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  all  others, 'on  leaving  their  bodies,  were 
doomed  to  a  place  of  confinement  beneath,  where  they  must  abide  for- 
ever. These  are  his  words : — *'  The  Pharisees  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  strength  in  them,  and  that  in  the  under-world  they  will  ex- 
perience rewards  or  punishments  according  as  they  have  lived  well  or  ill 
in  this  life.  The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  live  again,  but  sinners 
shall  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison.''''  Again,  he  writes,  "The 
Pharisees  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  only  the  souls  of 
good  men  are  removed  into  other  bodies."**  The  fragment  entitled 
"Concerning  Hades,"  formerly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  gross  forgery.  The  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
sophical tincture  with  which  he  was  imbued  led  him  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine  in  his  account  of  the  Pharisees.  That 
fiubh  a  doctrine  was  held  among  them  is  plain  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament, — ^passages  which  also  shed  light  upon  the  statement  actually 
made  by  Josephus.  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  "Thy  brother  sliall  rise 
again."    She  replies,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection,  at 

»  Jcaepboa,  0»  Bell.  lib.  IL  cap.  8.  "  Ibid.  lib.  rii.  cap.  8. 

■  iBtlf.  Ub.  ZTiU.  cap.  1.  »  De  Bell.  lib.  U.  cap.  8. 
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the  last  day.''  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  furthermore,  did  not  confine  the 
privilege  or  penalty  of  transmigration,  and  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
righteous.  They  once  asked  JesuB,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  ^his 
parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?''  Plainly,  he  could  not  have  been  born 
blind  for  his  own  sins  unless  he  had  known  a  previous  life.  Paul,  too, 
aays  of  them,  in  his  speech  at  Csesarea,  **  They  themselves  also  allow  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just." This,  however,  is  very  probably  an  exception  to  their  prevailing 
belief.  Their  religious  intolerance,  theocratic  pride,  hereditary  national 
vanity,  and  sectarian  formalism,  often  led  them  to  despise  and  overlook 
the  Gentile  world,  haughtily  restricting  the  boon  of  a  renewed  life  to  the 
legal  children  of  Abraham.        • 

But  the  grand  source  now  open  to  us  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  our  present  subject  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  oral  law,  (Misclina,)  with  the  copious  precepts  and  comments 
(Gemara)  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Rabbins.  It  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  myths  and"  fancies,  profound  speculations  and 
ridiculous  puerilities,  antique  legends  and  cabalistic  subtleties,  crowneil 
and  loaded  with  the  national  peculiarities.  The  Jews  reverence  it 
extravagantly,  saying,  *'The  Bible  is  salt,  the  Mischna  pepper,  the 
Gemara  balmy  spice."  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Joseph  sings,  in  our  poet's 
version, — 

"  The  Kabbala  and  Talmud  hoar 
Than  all  tho  Prophets  pris«  I  more; 
For  vratoT  is  all  Bible  lore, 
But  Mischna  is  pure  wine.** 

The  rambling  character  and  barbarous  dialect  of  this  work  have  joined 
with  various  other  causes  to  withhold  from  it  far  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Christian  critics.  Saving  by  old  Lightfoot  and  Pocock,  scarcely 
a  contribution  has  ever  been  offered  us  in  English  from  this  important 
field.  The  Germans  have  done  far  bettor;  and  numerous  huge  volumes, 
the  costly  fruits  of  their  toils,  are  standing  on  neglected  shelves.  The 
eschatological  views  derived  from  this  source  are  authentically  Jewish, 
however  closely  they  may  resemble  some  portion  of  the  popular  Christian 
conceptions  upon  the  same  subject.  The  correspondences  between  some 
Jewish  and  some  Christian  theological  dogmas  betoken  the  influx  of  an 
adulterated  Judaism  into  a  nascent  Christianity,  not  the  reflex  of  a  pure 
CTiristianity  upon  a  receptive  Judaism.  It  is  important  to  show  this;  and 
it  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  demon- 
strable, it  is  unquestioned,  that  at  least  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the 
dogmas  referred  to  were  in  actual  existence  among  the  Pharisees  before 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  arose.  Secondly,  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  these  dogmas  are  most  fundamental,  vital,  and  per- 
vading, in  relation  to  the  whole  system ;  but  in  the  Christian  they  seem 
subordinate  and  incidental,  have  every  appearance  of  being  ingrafts,  not 
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outgrowths.  Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  Judaism  was  a  consolidated, 
petrified  system,  defended  from  outward  influence  on  all  sides  by  an  in- 
vulnerable bigotry,  a  haughty  cxclusiveness ;  while  Christianity  was  in  a 
young  and  vigorous,  an  assimilating  and  formative,  state.  Fourthly,  the 
overweening  sectarian  vanity  and  scorn  of  the  Jews,  despising,  hating, 
and  fearing  the  Christians,  would  not  permit  them  to  adopt  peculiarities 
of  belief  from  the  latter ;  but  the  Christians  were  undeniably  Jews  in 
almost  every  thing  except  in  asserting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus :  they 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Jews,  children  of  the  law  and  realizers  of  the 
promise.  The  Jewish  dogmas,  therefore,  descended  to  them  as  a  natural 
lineal  inheritance.  Finally,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of 
Paul,  and^  the  progress  of  the  Ebionites,  (which  sect  included  nearly  all 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century,)  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  actual 
workings,  in  reliable  history,  of  the  process  that  we  affirm, — ^namely,  the 
afisimilation  of  Jewish  elements  into  the  popular  Christianity. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RABBINICAL  DOCTRINE  Of   A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Ths  starting-point  in  the  Talmud  on  this  subject  is  with  the  effects  of 
sin  upon  the  human  race.  Man  was  made  radiant,  pure,  immortal,  in 
the  image  of  Grod.  By  sin  he  was  obscured,  defiled,  burdened  with  mortal 
decay  and  judgment.  In  this  representation  that  misery  and  death  were 
an  after-doom  brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  the  Rabbinical  authorities 
strikingly  agree.  The  testimony  is  irresistible.  We  need  not  quote 
confirmations  of  this  statement,  as  every  scholar  in  this  de{>artment  will 
accept  it  at  once.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  the  term  *'  death," 
as  used  in  such  a  connection,  there  b  no  little  obscurity  and  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the  Pharisaical  fathers — perhaps  the 
minority  of  them— conceived  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  and  his 
posterity  would  have  been  physically  immortal,  and  would  either  have 
lived  forever  on  the  earth,  or  have  been  successively  transferred  to  the 
home  of  Jehovah  over  the  firmament.  They  call  the  devil,  who  is 
the  chief  accuser  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice,  the  angel  of  death, 
by  the  name  of  "Sammael.''  Rabbi  Reuben  says,  ''When  Sammael 
saw  Adam  sin,  he  immediately  sought  to  slay  him,  and  went  to  the 
heavenly  council  and  clamored  for  justice  against  him,  pleading  thus: — 
*God  made  this  decree,  *'  In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  thou  shalt 
surely  die.''  Tiierefore  give  him  to  me,  for  he  is  mine,  and  I  will  kill 
him;  to  this  end  was  I  created ;  and  give  me  power  over  all  his  descend- 
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ants.'  When  the  celestial  Sanhedrim  perceived  that  his  petition  was 
just,  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  granted."^  A  great  many  expressions 
of  kindred  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced,  leaving  it  hardly  possible  to 
doubt — as  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  does  doubt — that 
many  of  the  Jews  literally  held  that  sin  was  the  sole  cause  of  bodily 
dissolution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  as  certainly  others  who 
did  not  entertain  that  idea,  but  understood  and  explained  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  different,  a  partially  figurative, 
sense.  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  David  writes,  ''Although  the  first  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  death  would  have  been;  for  death  was  created  on  the 
first  day."  The  reference  here  is,  as  Rabbi  Berechias  explains,  to  the 
account  in  Genesis  where  we  read  that  "darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,"  "by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  angel  of  death,  who 
has  darkened  the  face  of  man."'  The  Talmudists  generally  be- 
lieved also  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  heaven,  and  in "  a  spiritual 
body  investing  and  fitting  the  soul  for  heaven,  as  the  present  carnal  body 
invests  and  fits  it  for  the  earth.  Schoettgen  has  collected  numerous 
illustrations  in  point,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens.' 
"  When  the  first  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  was  every  way  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  perfect  and  spotless,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  live 
forever  like  one  of  the  celestial  ministers."  "  The  soul  cannot  ascend 
into  Paradise  except  it  be  first  invested  with  a  clothing  adapted  to  that 
world,  as  the  present  is  for  this  world."  These  notions  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  thought  that  man  was  originally  destined  for  a  physical  eternity 
on  this  globe.  All  this  difiiculty  disappears,  we  think,  and  the  true 
metaphorical  force  often  intended  in  the  word  "death"  comes  to  view, 
through  the  following  conception,  occupying  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  clews  furnished  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Zoroastrian  eschato- 
logy,  by  similar  hints  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  some 
quite  explicit  declarations  in  the  Talmud  itself,  which  we  shall  soon  cite 
in  a  different  connection.  God  at  first  intended  that  man  should  live  for 
a  time  in  pure  blessedness  on  the  earth,  and  then  without  pain  should 
undergo  a  glorious  change  making  him  a  perfect  peer  of  the  angels,  and 
be  translated  to  their  Icffty  abode  in  his  own  presence;  but,  when  he 
sinned,  God  gave  him  over  to  manifold  suffering,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  his  body  acyudged  his  naked  soul  to  descend  to  a  doleful  imprison- 
ment below  the  grave.  The  immortality  meant  for  man  was  a  timely 
ascent  to  heaven  in  a  paradisal  clothing,  without  dying.  The  doom 
brought  on  him  by  sin  was  the  alteration  of  that  desirable  change  of 
bodies  and  ascension  to  the  supernal  splendors,  for  a  permanent  dbem- 
bodiment  and  a  dreaded  descent  to  the  subterranean  glooms.    It  is  a  Tal- 


1  Schoettgen,  Dissertatio  de  Hferoeolyma  Oodetti,  cap.  ilL  sect  9. 

*  Schoettgen,  Hone  BIblicie  et  Talmndica,  in  Rom.  t.  12,  et  in  Johan.  iiL  lOi 
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mudical  as  much  as  it  is  a  Pauline  idea,  that  the  triumphant  power  of 
the  Messiah  would  restore  what  the  unfortunate  fall  of  Adam  forfeited. 
Kow,  if  we  can  show — as  we  think  we  can,  and  as  we  shall  try  to  do  in  a 
later  part  of  this  article — that  the  later  Jews  expected  the  Messianic 
resurrection  to  he  the  prelude  to  an  ascent  into  heaven,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  a  gross  earthly  immortality,  it  will  powerfully  confirm  the 
theory  which  we  have  just  indicated.  "When,"  says  one  of  the  old 
Rabbins,  "  the  dead  in  Issraelitish  earth  are  restored  alive,"  their  bodies 
will  be  "as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  before  ho  sinned,  and  they  shall 
all  fly  into  the  air  like  birds."^ 

At  all  events,  whether  the  general  Rabbinical  belief  was  in  the  primi- 
tive destination  of  man  to  a  heavenly  or  to  an  earthly  immortality, — 
whether  the  "death"  decreed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  sin  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  soul, — they  all  agree 
that  the  banishment  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  blackness  under  the  grave 
was  a  ])art  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Some  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think, 
that,  had  there  been  no  sin,  souls  would  have  passed  to  heaven  in  glorified 
bodies ;  others  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think,  that,  had  there  been  no 
sin,  they  would  have  lived  eternally  upon  earth  in  their  present  bodies ; 
but  all  of  them  agreed,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  souls 
were  condemned  to  the  under-world.  No  man  would  have  seen  the 
dismal  realm  of  the  sepulchre  had  there  not  been  sin.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  conception  was  that  all  souls  went  dowji  to  a  common  abode, 
to  spend  eternity  in  dark  slumber  or  nerveless  groping.  This  view 
was  first  modified  soon  after  the  Persian  captivity,  by  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  discrimination  at  the  resurrection  which  the  Jews 
had  learned  to  look  for,  when  the  just  should  rise  but  the  wicked  should 
be  left. 

The  next  alteration  of  their  notions  on  this  subject  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  under-world  into  Paradise  and  Gehenna, — ^a  conception  known    i 
among  them  probably  as  early  as  a  century  before  Christ,  and  very  pro-   j 
minent  with  them  in  the  apostolic  age.     "  When  Rabbi  Jochanan  was  / 
dying,  his  disciples  asked  him,  *  Light  of  Israel,  main  pillar  of  the  right, 
thou  strong  hammer,  why  dost  thou  weep  ?'     He  answered,  *  Two  paths 
open  before  me,  the  one  leading  to  bliss,  the  other  to  torments ;  and  I 
know  not  which  of  them  will  be  my  doom.'"*     "Paradise  is  separated 
from  hell  by  a  distance  no  greater  than  the  width  of  a  thread."*    So,  in 
Christ's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Abraham's  bosom  and  hell  are  two 
divisions.     "  There  are  three  doors  into  Gehenna :  one  in  the  wilderness, 
where  Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed ;  one  in  the  sea,  where 
Jonah  descended  when  he  *  cried  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;'  one  in  Jeru- 
itlem,  for  the  Lord  says,  *  My  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem.'  "^     "  The  under- 


«  Bcboettcni,  in  1  Cor.  xt.  44.  *  Talmud,  tnet  Benchoth. 

^FiwiiiiMiiinni.  £ntdeckt«a  Jndenthnm,  th.  iL  c^k  t.  s.  316. 
>  liflitfDat,  iB  Matt.  T.  22. 
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world  is  divided  into  palaces,  each  of  which  is  so  large  that  it  would  take 
a  man  three  hundred  years  to  roam  over  it.  There  are  distinct  apart^ 
ments  where  the  hell-punishments  are  inflicted.  One  place  is  so  dark 
that  its  name  is  'Night-of-Horrors/"*  "In  Paradise  there  are  certain 
mansions  for  the  pious  from  the  Gentile  peoples,  and  for  those  mundane 
kings  who  have  done  kindness  to  the  Israelites.'^'  **  The  fire  of  Gehenna 
was  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  shall  ilever  be  ex- 
tinguished.''^^ The  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hindus,  and  Greeks,  with  all 
of  whom  the  Jews  held  relations  of  intercourse,  had,  in  their  popular 
representations  of  the  under- world  of  the  dead,  regions  of  peace  and 
honor  for  the  good,  and  regions  of  fire  for  the  bad.  The  idea  may  have 
been  adopted  fro/n  them  by  the  Jews,  or  it  may  have  been  at  last  deve- 
loped among  themselv^,  first  by  the  imaginative  poetical,  afterwards 
by  the  literally  believing,  transference  below  of  historical  and  local 
imagery  and  associations,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  ingulfing  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fire  and  sulphur,  and  with  the  loathed  fires  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

Many  of  the  Rabbins  believed  in  the  transmigration  or  revolution  of 
souls,  an  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  developed  it  into  the  most 
ludicrous  and  marvellous  details.'^  But,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
adopted  this  Indian  doctrine,  the  Rabbins  supposed  all  departed  souls 
to  be  in  the  under-world,  some  in  the  division  of  Paradise,  others  in  that 
of  hell.  Here  they  fancied  these  souls  to  be  longingly  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  "  Messiah  and  the  patriarchs  weep  together  in  Paradise 
over  the  delay  of  the  time  of  the  kingdom."^'  In  this  quotation  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  being  in  the  under-world,  for  the  Jews  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  man,  very  likely  some  one  who  had  already  lived. 
For  a  delegation  was  once  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  Elias  ?  art  thou 
the  Messiah?  art  thou  that  prophet?"  Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  *Mt  was  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  the  living,  or  the  dead."''  Borrowing  some  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  and  adding  them  to  their  own  inordinate  national  pride,  the 
Rabbins  soon  began  to  fancy  that  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  Pharisaic  ritual,  and  kindred  particulars,  must  exert  a  great  effect  in 
determining  the  destination  of  souls  and  their  condition  in  the  under- 
world. Observe  the  following  quotations  from  the  Talmud.  "Abraham 
tits  at  the  gate  of  hell  to  see  that  no  Israelite  enters."  *'  Circumcision  is 
so  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  swore  to  Abraham  that  no  one  who  was 
circumcised  should  descend  into  hell."'*  "  What  does  Abraham  to  those 
circumcised  who  have  sinned  too  much  ?  He  takes  the  foreskins  from 
Gentile  boys  who  died  without  circumcision,  and  places  them  on  those 


*  SchrMer,  Satxungen  and  Oebrliache  des  Talmndiach-Rabbiniachen  Judenthoma,  s.  408. 

*  Bchoettgen,  in  Johan.  xIt.  2.    lo  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talmude,  etc  illiutntam  a  J.  O.  M enschen,  p.  ISft. 
>i  Batnage,  Hist  of  Jews,  lib.  It.  cap.  30.    Also,  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  in  Blackwood  for  April, 

1833. 
M  £isenmenger,  th.  U.  s.  304.  i*  Lightfoot,  in  Matt.  ii.  16.  u  SchrMer,  s.  832. 
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Jews  who  were  circumcised  but  have  become  godless,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  helL""  Hell  here  denotes  that  division  in  the  under-world 
where  the  condemned  are  punished.  The  younger  Buxtorf,  in  a  pre- 
face to  his  father's  "Synagoga  Judaica,"  gives  numerous  specimens 
of  Jewish  representations  of  "  the  eflScacy  of  circumcision  being  so  great 
that  no  one  who  has  undergone  it  shall  go  down  into  hell.''  Children 
can  help  their  deceased  parents  out  of  hell  by  their  good  deeds,  prayers, 
and  oflTerings.'*  "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Gfrorer,  **  the  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  good  works,  the 
merit  of  which  went  to  benefit  the  departed  souls."^^  Here  all  souls 
were,  in  the  under-world,~either  in  that  part  of  it  called  Paradise,  or 
in  that  named  Gehenna, — according  to  certain  conditions.  But  in 
whichever  place  they  were,  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  they 
were  all  tarrying  in  expectation  of  the  advent  oif  the  Messiah. 

How  deeply  rooted,  how  eagerly  cherished,  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
approaching  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was,  and  what  a  splendid  group 
of  ideas  and  imaginations  they  clustered  around  his  reign,  are  well-known 
facts.  He  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  royal  David,  an  inspired  prophet, 
priest,  and  king,  was  to  subdue  the  whole  earth  beneath  his  Jewish  sceptre 
and  establish  from  Jerusalem  a  theocratic  empire  of  unexampled  glory, 
holiness,  and  delight.  In  so  much  the  consent  was  general  and  ear- 
nest; though  in  regard  to  many  further  details  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  incongruous  diversity  of  opinions.  They  supposed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  preceded  by  ten  frightful  woes,"  also  by  the 
Appearance  of  the  prophet  Elias  as  a  forerunner."  There  are  a  few 
passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  which,  unless  they  were  forged  and 
interpolated  by  Christians  at  a  late  period,  show  that  there  were  in  the 
Jewish  mind  anticipations  of  the  personal  descent  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  under-world.*  "After  this  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  came  to 
the  gates  of  the  under-world.  But  when  the  bound,  who  are  in  Gehenna, 
saw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  began  rejoicing  to  receive  him,  saying, 
*He shall  lead  us  up  from  this  darkness.' "  "The  captives  shall  ascend 
from  the  under-world,  Schechinah  at  their  head."**  Gfrorer  derives  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  rescued  souls  out  of  the  under-world, 
from  a  Jewish  notion,  preserved  in  the  Talmud, **  that  the  just  patriarchs 
sometimes  did  it.*  Bertholdt  adduces  Talmudical  declarations  to  show 
that  through  the  Messiah  "God  would  hereafter  liberate  the  Israelites 


r,  th.  iL  k«p.  Ti  ■.  840.  M  Ibid.  s.  858. 

s*  OcacUdite  dm  Urchriitenthums,  zweit  abth.  s.  186.  MaimonidM  also  asserta  the  doctrine 
«f  mmeiofrtory  works :  eee  p.  237  of  U.  H.  Bernard's  Selections  from  the  Yad  Hachasakah  of 
Mafanoofcles. 

»  Sofcnboaina,  Mischna,  pars  tertia,  p.  308.  i*  Ligfatfoot,  in  Matt.  XTii.  10. 

*  For  a  general  riew  of  the  Jewish  escbatology,  see  Gfrtfrer,  Qeschichte  des  Urchristenthoms, 
kapu  X.;  Etoennaenger,  Bntdecktes  Judenthum,  th.  iL  kap.  zt.-xtU. 

B  Sdioettgeii,  Ds  Messia,  lib.  ri.  cap.  t.  sect.  1.  »  Eisenmenger,  th.  IL  ss.  843,  864. 

■  OcKhkbt«  Urebrist  kap.  Tiii.  s.  184. 
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from  the  under-world,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  circumcision."** 
Schoettgen  quotes  this  statement  from  the  Sohar : — **  Messia  shall  die,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  state  of  death  a  time,  and  shall  rise."'^  The  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  says,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  "  My  son,  the  Christ, 
shall  die :  then  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment."  Although 
it  is  clear,  from  various  other  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  account  in 
John  xii.  34,  that  there  was  a  prevalent  expectation  among  the  Jews 
that  **the  Messiah  would  abide  forever,"  it  also  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  at  least  obscure  presentiments,  based 
on  prophecies  and  traditions,  that  he  must  die, — that  an  important  part 
of  his  mission  was  connected  with  his  death.  This  appears  from  such 
passages  as  we  have  cited  above,  found  in  early  Rabbinical  writers,  who 
would  certainly  be  very  unlikely  to  borrow  and  adapt  a  new  idea  of  such 
a  character  from  the  Christians ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
assumcis  his  death  to  be  a  part  of  the  Messianic  fate  and  interprets  the 
Scriptures  as  necessarily  pointing  to  that  effect.  He  charges  his  disciples 
with  being  *' fools  and  blind"  in  not  so  understanding  the  doctrine;  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  plainly  known  to  some.  But  this  question — 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  suffering,  atoning,  dying  Messiah — is  con- 
fessedly a  very  nice  and  obscure  one.  The  evidence,  the  silence,  the 
inferences,  the  presumptions  and  doubts  on  the  subject  are  such,  that 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  students  say  they  are  unable  to 
decide  either  way. 

However  the  foregoing  question  be  decided,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Jews  earnestly  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Messiah's  coming.  Whether  Christ  was  to  go  down  into 
the  under-world,  or  to  sit  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  in  either  case  the 
dead  should  come  up  and  live  again  on  earth  at  the  blast  of  his  summon- 
ing trumpet.  Rabbi  Jeremiah  commanded,  "  When  you  bury  me,  put 
shoes  on  my  feet,  and  give  me  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  lay  me  on  one 
side,  that  when  the  Messiah  comes  I  may  be  ready."*  Most  of  the 
Rabbins  made  this  resurrection  partial.  "  Whoever  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead. shall  have  no  part  in  it,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  denies  it.""  Rabbi  Abbu  says,  **  A  day  of  rain  is  greater  than  the 
resurrection  of  the  de^id ;  because  the  rain  is  for  all,  while  the  resur- 
rection is  only  for  the  just."**  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall  not  rise 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."**  Rabbi  Chebbo  says,  "  The  patri- 
archs so  vehemently  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
because  those  who  are  dead  in  that  land  shall  be  the  first  to  revivo 
and  shall  devour  his  years,  [the  years  of  the  Messiah.]  But  for  those 
just  who  are  interred  beyond  the  holy  land,  it  is  to  be  understood 


s*  Chrlstologia  Judaeomm  Jecu  Apostolorumqno  ^tate,  lect.  34,  (De  Descenni  Mewdie  ad  Inftns.) 

*  De  Measia,  lib.  r\.  cap.  t.  sect.  2. 

w  Lightfoot,  in  Matt,  xxrii.  52.  ^  Witsius,  Dissertatio  de  Seculo,  etc  aect  0. 
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that  God  will  make  a  passage  in  the  earth,  through  which  they  will 
be  rolled  until  they  reach  the  land  of  Israel.''^  Rabbi  Jochanan 
says,  "  Moses  died  out  of  the  holy  land,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the 
same  way  that  God  will  raise  up  Moses,  so  he  will  raise  all  those  who 
observe  his  law."  The  national  bigotry  of  the  Jews  reaches  a  pitch  of 
extravagance  in  some  of  their  views  that  is  amusing.  For  instance,  they 
declare  that  "  one  Israeli tish  soul  is  dearer  and  more  impovtant  to  God 
than  all  the  souls  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  Gentiles  I"  Again,  they  say, 
"  When  God  judges  the  Israelites,  he  will  stand,  and  make  the  judgment 
brief  and  mild ;  when  he  judges  the  Gentiles,  he  will  sit,  and  make  it 
long  and  severe !"  They  affirm  that  the  resurrection  will  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  dew ;  and  they  quote  to  that  effect  this  verse  from  Canticles : 
— •*  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh ;  my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my 
locks  with  drops  of  the  night."  Some  assert  that  **  the  resurrection  will 
be  immediately  caused  by  God,  who  never  gives  to  any  one  the  three 
keys  of  birth,  rain,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Others  say  that 
the  power  to  raise  and  judge  the  dead  will  be  delegated  to  the  Messiah, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  trumpet  whose  formidable  blasts 
will  then  shake  the  universe  is  to  be  one  of  the  horns  of  that  ram  which 
Abraham  offered  up  instead  of  his  son  Isaac !  Some  confine  the  resur- 
rection to  faithful  Jews,  some  extend  it  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  some 
think  all  the  righteous  of  the  earth  will  have  part  in  it,  and  some  stretch 
its  pale  around  all  mankind  alike."  They  seem  to  agree  that  the  repro- 
bate would  either  be  left  in  the  wretched  regions  of  Sheol  when  the  just 
arose,  or  else  be  thrust  back  after  the  judgment,  to  remain  there  forever. 
It  was  believed  that  the  righteous  after  their  resurrection  would  never 
die  again,  but  ascend  to  heaven.  The  Jews  after  a  time,  when  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge  had  annihilated  from  the  earth  their 
old  Eden  whence  the  sinful  Adam  was  expelled,  changed  its  location 
into  the  sky.  Thither,  as  the  later  fables  ran,  Elijah  was  borne  in  his 
chariotK)f  fire  by  the  horses  thereof.  Rabbi  Pinchas  says,  "Carefulness 
leads  us  to  innocence,  innocence  to  purity,  purity  to  sanctity,  sanctity 
to  humility,  humility  to  fear  of  sins,  fear  of  sins  to  piety,  piety  to  the 
holy  spirit,  the  holy  spirit  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  to  the  prophet  Elias.""  The  writings  of  the  early 
Cliristian  Fathers  contain  many  allusions  to  this  blessed  habitation  of 
saints  above  the  clouds.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  quaint  Rabbi- 
nical narrative.  Rabbi  Jehosha  ben  Levi  once  besought  the  angel  of 
death  to  take  him  up,  ere  lie  died,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 
Standing  on  the  wall,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  angel's  sword  and  sprang 
over,  swearing  by  Almighty  God  that  he  would  not  come  out.  Death 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  son  of  Levi  did  not  restore 


*  Scfaoectipra,  D*  Meosi*,  lib.  ri.  cap.  tL  sect.  27. 

■  8c«  ao  able  dlMertation  on  Jewish  Notions  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  prefixed  to  Ilumpb* 
wtfu  TnuMlation  of  Athenagoras  on  the  Resurrection. 
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his  sword  until  he  had  promised  to  be  more  gentle  towards  the  dying." 
The  righteous  were  never  to  return  to  the  dust,  but  "  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years," — the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  ^rthly  reign, — "  when 
the  Lord  is  lifted  up,  God  shall  fit  wings  to  the  just,  like  the  wings  of 
eagles.  "'^  In  a  word,  the  Messiah  and  his  redeemed  ones  would  ascend 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  So  Paul,  who  said,  "  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  declares  that  when  the  dead  have 
risen  "we  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord." 
We  forbear  to  notice  a  thousand  curious  details  of  speculation  and 
fancy  in  which  individual  Rabbins  indulged ;  for  instance,  their  common 
notion  concerning  the  bone  luzy  the  single  bone  which,  withstanding 
dissolution,  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  was  a 
prevalent  belief  with  tliem  that  the  resurrection  would  take  place  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  proof  of  which  they  quote  this  text  from  Joel: — 
"  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  uji to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  the  nations  around."  To  this  day,  wherever 
scattered  abroad,  faithful  Jews  cling  to  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah's coming,  and  associate  with  his  day  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
The  statement  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  The  king  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries," means,  says  a  Rabbinical  book,  **  that  the  Messiah  is  detained  in 
Paradise,  fettered  by  a  woman's  hair!"  Every  day,  throughout  the 
world,  every  consistent  Israelite  repeats  the  words  of  Moses  Maimonides, 
the  peerless  Rabbi,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  "  from  Moses  to  Moses 
there  arose  not  a  Moses:" — *'  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Mes- 
siah will  come,  and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless,  I  will  always  expect 
him  till  he  come."  Then  shall  glory  cover  the  living,  and  the  risen, 
children  of  Israel,  and  confusion  fall  on  their  Gentile  foes.  In  almost 
every  inch  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  Jew  has  been  buried. 
All  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  around  lie  the  thick-clustering 
sepulchral  slabs,  showing  how  eagerly  the  chosen  people  seek  to  sleep  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rising  of  the  dead  shall  be.  Entranced 
and  mute, 

**  In  old  Jeh<Mhaphat*s  yalley,  they 

Of  Israel  think  the  assembled  world 
Will  stand  upon  tliat  awful  day, 

Wlien  the  Ark's  light,  aloft  unftirrd. 
Among  the  opening  clouds  shall  shine. 
Divinity's  own  radiant  shrine.** 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  Persian  theology"  will  at  once  notice  a 
striking  resemblance  between  many  of  its  dogmas  and  those,  first,  of 
Pharisaism,  secondly,  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Some  exaihinaUon  of 
this  subject  properly  belongs  here.    There  is,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a 

III  I  —  I  -  ■ 

s*  Schroder,  s.  410.  M  Schoettgen,  de  Meesia,  Uh.  ri.  c^k  ▼!.  sect  23 ;  cap.  viL  «.  8, 4 

*  John  Allen,  Modem  Judaism,  ch.  vi.  and  xt. 

SB  Se«  Abriss  der  Religion  Zoroosters  nach  den  Zendbiichem,  Ton  Abb6  Foocher,  in  Kleokar*! 
Avesta,  band  i.  sweit  anhang,  ss.  328-342. 
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circle  or  group  of  ideas,  particularly  pertaining  to  eschatology,  which 
appear  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  and  remarkably  correspond  to  those 
held  by  the  Parsees,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  same  notions  also 
reappear  in  the  early  Christianity  as  popularly  understood.  We  will 
specify  some  of  these  correspondences.  The  doctrine  of  angels,  received 
by  the  Jews, — their  names,  offices,  rank,  and  destiny, — was  borrowed  and 
formed  by  them  during  and  just  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  is  much 
like  that  which  they  found  among  their  enslavers."  The  guardian  angels 
appointed  over  nations,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  are  Persian.  The  angels 
called  in  the  Apocalypse  "  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth,"  in  Zechariah  **  the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  earth,"  are  the  Amschaspands  of  the  Persian  faith.  The 
wars  of  the  angels  are  described  as  minutely  by  the  old  Persians  as 
by  Milton.  The  Zend-Avesta  pictures  Ahriman  pregnant  with  Death, 
(Se  €du  hSUenscJdcmge,  todschwangere  Ahriman^)  as  Milton  describes  the  womb 
of  Sin  bearing  that  fatal  monster.  The  Gabs,  or  second  order  of  angels, 
the  Persians  supposed,"  were  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and  laying 
it  up  in  heaven  to  clothe  the  righteous  after  the  resurrection, — ^a  fancy 
frequent  among  the  Rabbins  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  both  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  all  our  race — ^both  sexes 
— sprang  from  one  original  man.  With  both,  the  first  pair  were  seduced 
and  ruined  by  means  of  fruit  which  the  devil  gave  to  them.  With  both, 
there  was  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  devils  or  bad  spirits  enter- 
ing human  bodies.  With  both,  there  was  the  expectation  of  a  gre&t 
Deliverer, — the  Persian  Sosiosch,  the  Jewish  Messiah, — ^whose  coming 
would  be  preceded  by  fearful  woes,  who  would  triumph  over  all  evil, 
raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  separate  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
purge  the  earth  with  fire,  and  install  a  reign  of  glorious  blessedness.* 
**  The  conception  of  an  under-world,"  says  Dr.  Roth, "  was  known  centuries 
before  Zoroaster ;  but  probably  he  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  old  belief 
the  idea  that  the  under-world  was  a  place  of  purification,  wherein  souls 
were  purged  from  all  traces  of  sin."**  Of  this  belief  in  a  subterranean 
purgatory  there  are  numerous  unmistakable  evidences  and  examples  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings.*^ 

These  notions  and  others  the  Pharisees  early  adopted,  and  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  what  they  called  the  "  Oral  Law,"  that  body  of 
verbally-transmitted  legends,  precepts,  and  dogmas,  afterwards  written 
oat  and  collected  in  the  Mischna,  to  which  Christ  repeatedly  alluded 
with  such  severity,  saying,  "Ye  by  your  traditions  make  the  command- 
ments  of  God  of  none  efiTect."    To  some  doctrines  of  kindred  character 


V  flcbrSdcr,  p.  88ft.  ■  Ta^na,  HA  411.    Rlenker,  zwdt  vat  •.  106. 

*  Dto  HeOigen  Schiilten  der  Panen,  Ton  Dr.  P.  Spiegel,  kap.  ii.  sa.  32-87.  Stndien  und  Kritiken, 
m^  band  L,  "  lat  die  Lehre  Ton  der  Anfierstehung  dea  Leibee  nicht  ein  alt-Pertlache  Lebre  ?**  F. 
York,  MTthco  der  Altcn  Perter  ala  Qnellen  Cbristlicher  Glaubenslebren  and  RitnaUeB. 

*  Sla  ZovQMtriacben  Olaabenalehrc,  von  Dr.  Eduard  Rtfth.  a.  460. 

*  hm,  in  Com.  L  Kabhala  Denadata,  SjrnopKin  Dogmatnm  T«lbri  Soliar  pp.  108, 100, 118. 
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and  origin  with  these  Paul  refers  when  he  warns  his  readers  against 
"  the  worshipping  of  angels,"  "  endless  genealogies,"  "  philosophy  falsely 
so  called,"  and  various  besetting  heresies  of  the  time.  But  others  were 
so  woven  and  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  popular  Judaism  of 
the  age,  as  inculcated  by  the  Rabbins,  that  Paul  himself  held  them,  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  his  earnest  Pharisaic  education  and  organized  ex- 
perience. They  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Church, 
principally  composed  of  Ebionites,  Christians  who  had  been  Jews ;  and 
fi'om  it  they  were  never  separated,  but  have  come  to  us  in  seeming 
orthodox  garb,  and  are  generally  retained  now.  Still,  they  were  errors. 
They  are  incredible  to  the  thinking  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  best  to  get 
lid  of  them  by  the  truth,  that  they  are  pagan  growths  introduced  into 
Christianity,  but  to  be  discriminated  from  it.  By  removing  these  anti- 
quated and  incredible  excrescences  from  the  real  religion  of  Christ,  we 
shall  save  the  essential  faith  from  the  suspicion  which  their  association 
with  it,  their  fancied  identity  with  it,  invites  and  provokes. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pharisaic  faith,  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  are  of  too  arbitrary  and  peculiar  a  character  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  independent  product 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  two  nations;  though  even  in  that  case 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  sanction  of  authority,  not  being  Mosaic 
nor  Prophetic,  but  only  Rabbinical.  One  must  have  received  from  the 
other.  Which  was  the  bestower  and  which  the  recipient  is  quite  plain.*" 
ITiere  is  not  a  whit  of  evidence  to  show,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  pre- 
sumption to  disprove,  that  a  certain  cycle  of  notions  were  known  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  a  period  of  most  intimate  and  constant  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Persians.  But  before  that  period  those  notions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  theology.  Even  Prideaux  admits 
that  the  first  Zoroaster  lived  and  Magianism  flourished  at  least  a 
thousand  ye^irs  before  Christ.  And  the  dogmas  we  refer  to  are  funda- 
mental features  of  the  religion.  These  dogmas  of  the  Persians,  not 
derived  from  the  Old  Tcjstament  nor  known  among  the  Jews  befqj^  the 
captivity,  soon  after  that  time  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  before  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  were  prominent 
elements  of  the  Pharisaic  belief.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
confluence  of  Persian  thought  and  feeling  with  Hebrew  thought  and 
feeling,  joined  with  the  materials  and  flowing  in  the  channels  of  the 
subsequent  experience  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  mingled  deposit  about  the 
age  of  Clirist,  which  deposit  was  Pharisaism.  Again :  the  doctrines 
common  to  Zoroastrianism  and  Pharisaism  in  the  former  seem  to  be 
prime  sources,  in  the  latter  to  be  late  products.  In  the  former,  they 
compose  an  organic,  complete,  inseparable  system;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  disconnected,  mixed  piecemeal,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his- 
torically traceable  to  an  origin  beyond  the  native,  national  mind.     It  is 

■^ -  -      -     —    ..  —    — 
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a  significant  fact  that  the  ahnormal  symholic  heasts  described  by  several 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  borrowed  from 
Persian  art.  Sculptures  representing  these  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  recent  researches  at  Persepolis.  Finally,  all  early  ecclesiastical 
history  inoontestably  shows  that  Persian  dogmas  exerted  on  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  first  centuries  an  enormous  influence,  a  pervasive  and  per- 
verting power  unspent  yet,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
honest  and  laborious  Christian  students  in  the  present  day  to  explain, 
define,  and  separate.  What  was  that  Manichaeanism  which  nearly  filled 
Christendom  for  a  hundred  years, — ^what  was  it,  in  great  part,  but  an 
influx  of  tradition,  speculation,  imagination,  and  sentiment,  from  Persia? 
The  Gnostic  Christians  even  had  a  scripture  called  **  Zoroaster's  Apoca- 
lypse."** The  "wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  knelt  before  the  infant 
Christ,  "and  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,"  were  Persian  Magi.  We  may  imaginatively  regard 
that  sacred  scene  as  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  far  different  tributes 
which  a  little  later  came  from  their  country  to  his  religion, — the  unfor- 
tunate contributions  that  permeated  and  corrupted  so  much  of  the  form 
in  which  it  thenceforth  appeared  and  spread.  In  the  pure  gospel's 
pristine  day,  ere  it  had  hardened  into  theological  dogmas  or  become 
encumbered  with  speculations  and  comments,  from  the  lips  of  God's 
Anointed  Son  repeatedly  fell  the  earnest  warning,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees."  There  is  far  morp  need  to  have  this  warning  intelli- 
gently heeded  now,  coming  with  redoubled  emphasis  from  the  Master's 
own  mouth,  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  For,  as  the 
gospel  is  now  generally  set  forth  and  received,  that  leaven  has  leavened 
well-nigh  the  whole  lump  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GREEK   AND   ROMAN   DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  disembodied  soul,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 

"^he  Romans,  is  material,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  that  it  cannot  be 

^elt  with  the  hands.     It  is  exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or  issues 

through  a  warrior's  wounds.  The  sword  passes  through  its  unix\jured  form 

^8  through  the  air.     It  is  to  the  body  what  a  dream  is  to  waking  action. 

detaining  the  shape,  lineaments,  and  motion  the  man  had  in  life,  it  is 

ixamediately  recognised  upon  appearing.     It  quits  the  body  with  much 

o  Kl«iikar,  Z«Ml-AT«ita,  band  ii.  anhang  L  s.  12. 
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reluctance,  leaving  that  warm  and  vigorous  investiture  for  a  chill  and 
forceless  existence.  It  glides  along  without  noise  and  very  swiftly,  like  a 
shadow.  It  is  unahle  to  enter  the  lower  kingdom  and  be  at  peace  until 
*^its  deserted  body  has  been  buried  with  sacred  rites :  meanwhile,  naked 
and  sad,  it  flits  restlessly  about  the  gates,  uttering  doleful  moans. 

The  early  Greek  authors  describe  the  creation  as  a  stupendous  hollow 
globe  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the  earth.  The  upper  hemi- 
sphere is  lighted  by  beneficent  luminaries ;  the  lower  hemisphere  is  filled 
with  unvarying  blackness.  The  top  of  the  higher  sphere  is  Heaven,  the 
bright  dwelling  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  ^ts  bottom  is  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  home  of  living  men.  The  top  of  the  lower  sphere  is  Hades, 
the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead ;  its  bottom  is  Tartarus,  the  prison 
of  the  Titans,  rebellious  giants  vanquished  by  Zeus.  Earth  lies  half-way 
from  the  cope  of  Heaven  to  the  floor  of  Tartarus.  This  distance  is  so 
great  that,  according  to  Hesiod,  it  would  take  an  anvil  nine  days  to  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  nadir.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  sur- 
mised the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  thought  that  Hades  was 
simply  its  dark  side,  the  dead  being  our  antipodes.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Ulysses  reaches  Hades  by  sailing  across  the  ocean-stream  and  passing  the 
eternal  night-land  of  the  Cimmerians,  whereupon  he  comes  to  the  edge 
of  Acheron,  the  moat  of  Pluto's  sombre  house.  Virgil  also  says,  **  One 
pole  of  the  earth  to  us  always  points  aloft ;  but  the  other  is  seen  by  black 
Styx  and  the  infernal  ghosts,  where  either  dead  night  forever  reigns  or 
else  Aurora  returns  thither  from  us  and  brings  them  back  the  day."* 
But  the  prevalent  notion  evidently  was  that  Hades  was  an  immense  hol- 
low region  not  far  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
reached  by  descent  through  some  cavern,  like  that  at  Avernus. 

This  subterranean  place  is  the  destination  of  all  alike,  rapacious  Orcus 
sparing  no  one,  good  or  bad.  It  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  as  the  etymology 
of  its  name  implies, — ^a  place  where  one  cannot  see. 

"  No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  stagnant  air." 

The  dead  are  disconsolate  in  this  dismal  realm,  and  the  living  shrink 
from  entering  it,  except  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable  afflictions.  The 
shade  of  the  princeliest  hero  dwelling  there — the  swift-footed  Achilles- 
says,  "  I  would  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  another  man  of 
poor  estate,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  dead.*'  Souls  carry  there  their 
physical  peculiarities,  the  fresh  and  ghastly  likenesses  of  the  wounds 
which  have  despatched  them  thither,  so  that  they  are  known  at  sight. 
Companies  of  fellow-countrymen,  knots  of  friends,  are  together  there, 
preserving  their  remembrance  of  earthly  fortunes  and  beloved  relatives 
left  behind,  and  eagerly  questioning  each  newly-arriving  soul  for  tidings 
from  above.    When  the  soul  of  Achilles  is  told  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 


1  Georg.  Ub.  L  U.  242-250. 
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l<[eoptoleinu8,  "  he  goes  away  taking  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 

of  aspliodel  in  joyfulness,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  son  was  very 

iUustrioos/"    Sophocles  makes  the  dying  Antigone  say,  "  Departing,  I 

strongly  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  fondly  welcomed  by  my  father, 

and  by  my  mother,  and  by  my  brother/''    It  is  important  to  notice  that, 

according  to  the  early  and  popular  view,  this  Hades,  the  '*  dark  dwelling 

of  the  joyless  images  of  deceased  mortals,' '  is  the  destination  of  universal 

humaxiity.    In  opposition  to  its  dolorous  gloom  and  repulsive  inanity  are 

vividly  pictured  the  glad  light  of  day,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  life. 

"  Not  worth  so  much  to  me  as  my  life,"  says  the  incomparable  son  of 

Peleus,   "are  all  the  treasures  which  populous  Troy  possessed,  nor  all 

which  the  stony  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo  contains  in  rocky  Pytho. 

Oxen,  and  fat  sheep,  and  trophies,  and  horses  with  golden  manes,  may  be 

•cquired  by  effort ;  but  the  breath  of  man  to  return  again  is  not  to  be 

obtained  by  plunder  nor  by  purchase,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  bamer 

of  his  teeth." 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ornamental  details  associated  by  the 
V^^  with  the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead — as  they  are  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^Eneid — were  ever  credited  as 
uteral  truth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  mythological  scenery  were  accepted  in  the  vulgar  belief.  For  in- 
stance, that  the  popular  mind  honestly  held  that,  in  some  vague  sense  or 
other,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body,  flitted  down  to  the  dull  banks  of 
Acheron  and  offered  a  shadowy  obolus  to  Charon,  the  slovenly  old  ferry- 
™*'*>  for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  seems  attested  not  only  by  a  thousand 
*^©nnents  to  that  effect  in  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  but  also  by 
^®  m Variable  custom  of  plaoing  an  obolus  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  for 
inat  purpose  when  he  was  buried. 

*-^^  Greeks  did  not  view  the  banishment  of  souls  in  Hades  as  a  punish- 
™ent  for  sin,  or  the  result  of  any  broken  law  in  the  plan  of  things.  It 
'^^  to  them  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  creatures 
^ho  must  die,  in  the  order  of  nature,  like  successive  growths  of  flowers, 
*^^  ^hose  souls  were  too  feeble  to  rank  with  gods  and  climb  into 
^vDapus.  That  man  should  cease  from  his  substantial  life  on  the  bright 
^^^  and  subside  into  sunless  Hades,  a  vapid  form,  with  nerveless  limbs 
^^  faint  voice,  a  ghostly  vision  bemoaning  his  existence  with  idle 
'^^^ntation,  or  busying  himself  with  the  misty  mockeries  of  his  former 
P^'i^its,  was  melancholy  enough  ;  but  it  was  his  natural  destiny,  and  not 
*^  ^▼'enging  judgment. 

^t  that  powerful  instinct  in  man  which  desires  to  see  villany 
PiDislied  and  goodness  rewarded  could  not  fail,  among  so  cultivated  a 
P^ple  as  the  Greeks,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  future  compensation  for 
*^^  oontrasted  deserts  of  souls.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  idea  of  retri- 
Duhon    which  we  find  carried  forward  into  the  invisible  world  is  the 

'  Odyifqr,  tit.  xi.  II.  688, 630.  '  Antigone,  IL  872-874. 
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punishment  of  the  Titans,  those  monsters  who  tried  hy  piling  up  mou^. 
tains  to  storm  the  heavenly  abodes,  and  to  wrest  the  Thunderer's  boltt 
from  his  hand.  This  germ  is  slowly  expanded ;  and  next  we  read  of  a  few 
specified  criminals,  who  had  been  excessively  impious,  personally  offending 
Zeus,  condemned  by  his  direct  indignation  to  a  severe  expiation  in  Tar- 
tarus. The  insulted  deity  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  tired  Sisyphus, 
the  mocked  Tantalus,  the  gnawed  Tityus,  and  others.  Afterwards  we 
meet  the  statement  that  condign  retribution  is  always  inflicted  for  the 
two  flagrant  sins  of  perjury  and  blasphemy.  Finally,  we  discern  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  decreed,  not  by  vindic- 
tive caprice,  but  on  the  grounds  of  universal  morality,  all  souls  being 
obliged  in  Hades  to  pass  before  Rhadamanthus,  Minos,  or  .^^us, — three 
upright  judges, — to  be  de^ilt  with,  according  to  their  merits,  with  impar- 
tial accuracy.  The  distribution  of  poetic  justice  in  Hades  at  last  be- 
came, in  many  authors,  so  melodramatic  as  to  furnish  a  fair  subject  for 
burlesque.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lucian's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  A  fine  instance  of  it  is  also  furnished  in  the 
Emperor  Julian's  Symposium.  The  go<ls  prepare  for  the  Roman  empe- 
rors a  banquet,  in  the  air,  below  the  moon.  The  good  emperors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  with  honors ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  hurled  headlong 
down  into  Tartarus,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

As  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  pursue  their  enemies 
in  the  future  state  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  punishments  of  Tartarus, 
so  the  notion  that  the  distinguishing  kindness  of  the  gods  would  follow 
their  favorites  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  Elysium.  The  Elysian  Fields 
were  earliest  portrayed  lying  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  stretch- 
ing from  the  verge  of  Oceanus,  where  the  sun  set  at  eve.  They  were 
fringed  with  perpetual  green,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  eternally  fanned  by  refreshing  breezes.  They  were  represented 
merely  as  the  select  abode  of  a  small  number  of  living  men,  who  were 
either  the  mortal  relatives  or  the  special  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  who 
were  transported  thither  without  tasting  dejith,  there  to  pass  an  immor- 
tality which  was  described,  with  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  as  purely 
happy,  sometimes  as  joyle^ss  and  wearisome.  To  all  except  a  few  chosen 
ones  this  region  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Homer  says,  **  But  for  you, 
O  Mcnelaus,  it  is  not  decreed  by  the  gods  to  die ;  btit  the  immortals  will 
send  you  to  the  Elysian  plain,  because  you  are  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus."* 
Had  the  inheritance  of  this  clime  been  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  merit,  had  it  been  really  believed  attainable  by  virtue,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for.  The  whole  account,  as  it 
was  at  first,  bears  the  impress  of  imaginative  fiction  as  legibly  upon  ita 
front  as  the  story  of  the  dragon-watched  garden  of  Hesperus's  daughters, 
whose  trees  bore  golden  apples,  or  the  story  of  the  enchanted  isle  in 
the  Arabian  tales. 


«  OdysMy,  lib.  ir.  U.  555-670. 
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•  The  early  location  of  Elysium,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it, 
were  gradually  changed ;  and  at  length  it  reappeared,  in  the  under-world, 
as  the  abode  of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  primitive  Hades  Tartarus 
had  liow  been  drawn  up  to  admit  the  condemned  into  its  penal  tortures, 
and  on  the  other  side  Elysium  was  lowered  down  to  reward  the  justified 
by  receiving  them  into  its  peaceful  and  perennial  happiness;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  Erebus  remained  as  an  intermediate  state  of  negation  and 
gloom  for  unsentenced  shades.  The  highly-colored  descriptions  of  this 
subterranean  heaven,  frequently  found  thenceforth,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed were  rarely  accepted  as  solid  verities.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
used,  to  9ur  knowledge,  as  motives  in  life,  incitement  in  difficulties,  con- 
solation in  sorrow.  They  were  mostly  set  forth  in  poems,  works  even 
professedly  fictitious.  They  were  often  denied  and  ridiculed  in  speeches 
and  writings  received  with  public  applause.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  common  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
had  a  shadowy  seat  in  the  popular  imagination  and  heart,  helped  men  to 
conceive  of  a  blessed  life  hereafter  and  to  long  for  it,  and  took  away 
something  of  the  artificial  horror  with  which,  under  the  power  of  rooted 
superstition,  their  departing  ghosts  hailed  the  dusky  limits  of  futurity : — 

**  Umbne    . 
Nod  tadtu  Erebi  ledefl,  Ditisque  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petunt." 

First,  then,  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  all  the  dead 
— a  dull  populace  of  ghosts — fluttering  through  the  neutral  melancholy 
of  Hades  without  discrimination.  And  finally  we  discern  in  the  world 
of  the  dead  a  sad  middle  region,  with  a  Paradise  on  the  right  and  a  Hell 
on  the  left,  the  whole  presided  over  by  three  incorruptible  judges,  who 
appoint  the  new-comers  their  places  in  accordance  with  their  deserts. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  did  the  Greeks  think  in  relation  to  the 
ascent  of  human  souls  into  heaven  among  the  gods  ?  Did  they  except 
none  from  the  remediless  doom  of  Hades  ?  Was  there  no  path  for  the 
wisest  and  best  souls  to  climb  starry  Olympus  ?  To  dispose  of  this  inquiry 
fairly,  four  distinct  considerations  must  be  examined.  First,  Ulysses  sees 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  image  of  Herakles  shooting  the  shadows  of 
the  Stymphalian  birds,  while  his  soul  is  said  to  be  rejoicing  with  fair- 
legged  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  skies.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  must  remember  that  Herakles  was  the  son  of  Alcmene,  a 
mortal  woman,  and  of  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  in  the 
flames  on  Mount  Oeta,  the  surviving  ghost  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother  descends  to  Hades,  but  the  purified  soul  inherited  from  his  father 
has  the  proper  nature  and  rank  of  a  deity,  and  is  received  into  the 
CHympian  synod.^  Of  course  no  blessed  life  in  heaven  for  the  generality 
of  men  is  here  implied.  Herakles,  being  a  son  and  favorite  of  Zeus,  has 
a  corresponding  destiny  exceptional  from  that  of  other  men. 

»  Ovid,  M«t.  lib.  iz.  U.  246-272. 
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Secondly,  another  double  representation,  somewhat  similar,  but  havin;^ 
an  entirely  different  interpretation,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Orion,  the 
handsome  Hyrian  hunter  whom  Artemis  loved.  At  one  time  he  is  de- 
scribed, like  the  spectre  of  the  North  American  Indian,  chasing  over  the 
Stygian  plain  the  disembodied  animals  he  had  in  his  lifetime  killed  on 
the  mountains : — 

**  Swift  throQgh  the  gloom  a  giant  hnnt«r  flies : 
A  ponderons  brazen  mace,  with  direfnl  sway, 
Aloft  he  whirls  to  crush  the  sarage  pn>y ; 
Grim  beasts  in  trains,  that  by  his  truncheon  fell. 
Now,  phantom  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawn  of  holl.^ 

In  the  common  belief  this,  without  doubt,  was  received  as  actual  fact. 
But  at  another  time  Orion  is  deified  and  shown  as  one  of  the  grandest 
constellations  of  the  sky, — 

**  A  belted  giant,  who,  with  arm  uplift. 
Threatening  the  throne  of  Zeus,  forever  stands, 
Sublimely  impious."  ^ 

This,  obviously,  is  merely  a  poetic  symbol,  a  beautiful  artifice  employed 
by  the  poets  to  perpetuate  a  legend  by  associating  it  with  the  imperish- 
able hieroglyphs  of  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  credible  that  men  imagined 
that  group  of  stars — only  outlined  in  such  shape  by  the  help  of  arbitrary 
fancy — to  be  literally  the  translated  hunter  himself.  The  meaning 
simply  was  that  he  was  immortalized  through  the  eternal  linking  of  bis 
name  and  form  with  a  stellar  cluster  which  would  always  shine  upon  men. 
"  The  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a  weak  world  for  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors they  could  not  comprehend,  named  them  divinities,  whom  they 
did  star  together  to  an  idolatrous  immortality  which  nationalized  the 
heavens"  with  the  shining  shapes  of  the  great  and  brave.  These  types 
of  poetr)',  symbols  lent  to  infant  science,  were  never  meant  to  indicate  a 
literal  translation  and  metamorphosis  of  human  souls,  but  were  honors 
paid  to  the  memories  of  illustrious  men,  emblems  and  pledged  securities 
of  their  unfading  fame.  With  what  glorious  characters,  with  what  forms 
of  deathless  beauty,  defiant  of  decay,  the  sky  was  written  over !  Go  out 
this  evening  beneath  the  old  rolling  dome,  when  the  starry  scroll  is  out- 
spread, and  you  may  still  read  the  reveries  of  the  marvelling  minds  of 
the  antique  world,  as  fresh  in  their  magic  loveliness  as  when  the  bards 
and  seers  of  Olympus  and  the  ^gean  first  stamped  them  in  heayen. 
There  "  the  great  snake  binds  in  his  bright  coil  half  the  mighty  host" 
There  is  Arion  with  his  harp  and  the  charmed  dolphin.  The  fair  Andro- 
meda, still  chained  to  her  eternal  rock,  looks  mournfully  towards  the 
delivering  hero  whose  conquering  hand  boars  aloft  the  petrific  risage  of 
Medusa.  Far  off  in  the  north  the  gigantic  Bootes  is  seen  driving  towards 
the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion.  And  yonder,  smiling  benignantly  upon 
the  crews  of  many  a  home-bound  ship,  are  revealed  the  twin-brothers, 
joined  in  the  embrace  of  an  undying  friendship. 
Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  by  several  Latin  authors,  in  general  terms,  thai 
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tbe  ghost  goes  to  Hades  but  the  soul  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred — ^most  erroneously — that  this  statement  contains  the  doctrine  of 
an  abode  for  men  after  death  on  high  with  the  gods.  Ovid  expresses  the 
real  thought  in  fiill,  thus : — 

**  Terra  tegit  camem ;  tamnlam  circamToUt  umbra ; 
Orctu  habet  manes;  spiritus  astra  petit." 

**  The  earth  conceals  the  flesh ;  the  shade  flits  round  the  tomb ;  the  under- 
world receives  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars."  Those  conversant 
with  the  opinions  then  prevalent  will  scarcely  doubt  that  these  words 
were  meant  to  express  the  return  of  the  composite  man  to  the  primordial 
elements  of  which  he  was  made.  The  particulars  of  the  dissolving  indi- 
yidual  are  absorbed  in  the  general  elements  of  the  universe.  Earth  goes 
back  to  earth,  ghost  to  the  realm  of  ghosts,  breath  to  the  air,  fiery 
essence  of  soul  to  the  lofty  ether  in  whose  pure  radiance  the  stars  bum. 
Euripides  expressly  says  that  when  man  dies  each  part  goes  whence 
it  came, — "  the  body  to  the  ground,  the  spirit  to  the  ether. "•  There- 
fore the  often-misunderstood  phrase  of  the  Roman  writers,  "the  soul 
seeks  the  stars,"  merely  denotes  the  impersonal  mingling  after  death 
of  the  divine  portion  of  man's  being  with  the  parent  Divinity,  who  was 
supposed  indeed  to  pervade  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  reside 
beyond  the  empyrean. 

Fourthly:  what  shall  be  said  of  the  apotheosis  of  their  celebrated 
heroes  and  emperors  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whereby  these  were 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  deities,  and  seats  were  assigned  them  in 
heaven  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony  ?  It  does  not  sig- 
nify that  a  celestial  immortality  awaits  all  good  men ;  because  it  appears 
as  a  thing  attainable  by  very  few,  is  only  allotted  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Neither  was  it  supposed  actually  to  confer  on  its  recipients  equality  of 
attributes  with  the  great  gods,  making  them  peers  6f  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
The  homage  received  as  gods  by  Alexander  and  others  during  their  lives, 
the  deification  of  Julius  Csesar  during  the  most  learned  and  skeptical 
age  of  Rome,  with  other  obvious  considerations,  render  such  a  supposi- 
tion inadnusaible.  In  view  of  all  the  direct  evidence  and  collateral  pro- 
babilities, we  conclude  that  the  genuine  import  of  an  ancient  apotheosis 
was  this :  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  so  honored  was  admitted, 
in  deference  to  his  transcendent  merits,  or  as  a  special  favor  on  the  part 
of  the  gods,  into  heaven,  into  the  divine  society.  He  was  really  a  human 
soul  still,  but  was  called  a  god  because,  instead  of  descending,  like  the 
multitude  of  human  souls,  to  Hades,  he  was  taken  into  the  abode  and 
company  of  the  gods  above  the  sky.  This  interpretation  derives  sup- 
port from  the  remarkable  declaration  of  Aristotle,  that  "  of  two  friends 
one  must  be  unwilling  that  the  other  should  attain  apotheosis,  because 
in  such  case  they  must  be  forever  separated."^  One  would  be  in  Olympus, 

•  Tba  Sapplteta,  L  (88.  ^  Nioomachean  Ethics,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7. 
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the  other  in  Hades.  The  belief  that  any,  even  a  favored  few,  could  ever 
obtain  this  blessing,  was  of  quite  limited  development,  and  probably 
sprang  from  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.  To  call  a  human 
soul  a  god  is  not  so  bold  a  speech  as  it  may  seem.  Plotinus  says. 
"  Whoever  has  wisdom  and  true  virtue  in  soul  itself  differs  but  little 
^om  superior  beings,  in  this  alone  being  inferior  to  them, — ^that  he  is 
in  body.  Such  an  one,  dying,  may  therefore  properly  say,  with  £mpe- 
docles, — 

*  Farewell  I  a  god  immortal  now  am  I.*  ** 

The  expiring  Vespasian  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  soon  be  a  god."'  Mure 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis  belonged  to  the  Grseco-Pelasgic  race 
through  all  their  history.*  Seneca  severely  satirizes  the  ceremony,  and 
the  popular  belief  which  upheld  it,  in  an  elaborate  lampoon  called  Apo- 
colocyntosis,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
broad  travesty  of  Deification  exhibited  in  Pumpkin ifi cation  obviously 
measures  the  distance  from  the  honest  credulity  of  one  class  and  period 
to  the  keen  infidelity  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Greek  literature,  in  whatever 
aspect  viewed,  is  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Theban  lyrist. 
Let  us  see  what  representation  is  there  made  of  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  ethical  perception,  profound  feeling,  and  searching 
mind  of  Pindar  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  undis- 
criminating  views  of  the  future  state  prevalent  in  his  time.  Upon  such  a 
man  the  problem  of  death  must  weigh  as  a  conscious  burden,  and  his 
reflections  would  naturally  lead  him  to  improved  conclusions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  representing  the  Blessed  Isles  not  as  the  haven  of  a 
few  favorites  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  too,  are  not  dependent  on  fickle  inclinatioiis,  but 
are  decreed  by  immutable  right.  lie  does  not  describe  the  common 
multitude  of  the  dead,  leading  a  dark  sad  existence,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream :  his  references  to  death  and  Hades  seem  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  Dionysius  the  Rhetori- 
cian, speaking  of  his  Threnes,— dirges  sung  at  funerals, — says,  "  Simonides 
lamented  the  dead  pathetically,  Pindar  magnificently." 

His  conceptions  of  the  life  to  come  were  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  definite  locations.  He  believed  Hades  to  be  the  destination  of 
all  our  mortal  race,  but  conceived  it  subdivided  into  a  Tartarus  for  the 
impious  and  an  Elysium  for  the  righteous.  He  thought  that  the  starry 
firmament  was  the  solid  floor  of  a  world  of  splendor,  bliss,  and  immor- 
tality, inhabited  by  the  gods,  but  fatally  inaccessible  to  man.  When  he 
thinks  of  this  place,  it  is  with  a  sigh, — a  sigh  that  man's  aspirations 
towards  it  are  vain  and  his  attempts  to  reach  it  irreverent.  This  latter 
thought  he  enforces  by  an  earnest  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon, 
who,  daring  to  soar  to  the  cerulean  seat  of  the  gods  on  the  winged  steed 

*  SoeUmiat,  cap.  zxiii.  *  Hiat.  Greek  Literature,  toI.  L  ch.  2,  Met.  5. 
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Pegasus,  was  punished  for  his  arrogance  by  being  hurled  down  headlong. 
These  assertions  are  to  be  sustained  by  citations  of  his  own  words. 
The  references  made  are  to  Donaldson's  edition. 

In  the  second  Pythian  Ode***  Pindar  repeats,  and  would  appear  to 
endorse,  the  old  monitory  legend  of  Ixion,  who  for  his  outrageous 
crimes  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Hades  and  made  to 
utter  warnings  against  such  offences  as  his  own.  In  the  first  Pythian  we 
read,  *' Hundred-headed  Typhon,  enemy  of  the  gods,  lies  in  dreadful 
Tartarus."**  Among  the  preserved  fragments  of  Pindar  the  one  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  twenty-three  reads  thus: — "The  bottom  of 
Tartarus  shall  press  thee  down  with  solid  necessities."  The  following  is 
from  the  first  Isthmian  Ode : — **  He  who,  laying  up  private  wealth,  laughs 
at  the  poor,  does  not  consider  that  he  shall  close  up  his  life  for  Hades 
without  honor.""  The  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode  recounts, 
with  every  appearance  of  devout  belief,  the  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  god-begotten  twins,  who,  reversing  conditions  with  each  other  on 
successive  days  and  nights,  spent  their  interchangeable  immortality  each 
alternately  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  The  astronomical  interpretation 
of  this  account  may  be  correct;  but  its  applicability  to  the  wondering 
&ith  of  the  earlier  poets  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  seventh  Isthmian  contains  this  remarkable  sentence : — **  Unequal 
is  the  fate  of  man :  he  can  think  of  great  things,  but  is  too  ephemeral  a 
creature  to  reach  the  brazen-floored  seat  of  the  gods.""    A  similar  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  the  sixth  Nemean: — "Men  are  a  mere  nothing; 
while  to  the  gods  the  brazen  heaven  remains  a  firm  abode  forever."" 
The  one  hundred  and  second  fragment  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
dirge  composed  by  Pindar  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Pencil. 
It  runs  in  this  way : — "  Whoso  by  good  fortune  has  seen  the  things  in  the 
hollow  under  the  earth  knows  indeed  the  end  of  life :  he  also  knows  the 
beginning  vouchsafed  by  Zeus."     It  refers  to  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  and  means  that  the  initiate  understands  the  life  which  follows 
death.     It  is  well  known  that  a  clear  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was 
inculcated  in  the  Mysteries  long  before  it  found  general  publication. 
The  ninety-fifth*  fragment  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  dirge  which  ap- 
pears, from  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  to  have  been  sung  at  a  funeral 
service  performed  at  midnight,  or  at  least  after  sunset.      "  While  it  is 
night  here  with  us,  to  those  below  shines  the  might  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
red-roeied  meadows  of  their  suburbs  are  filled  with  'the  frankincense- 
tree,  and  with  golden  fruits.    Some  delight  themselves  there  with  steeds 
and  exercises,  others  with  games,  others  with  lyres ;  and  among  them  all 
fkir-bloesoming  fortune  blooms,  and  a  fragrance  is  distilled  through  the 
lovely  region,  and  they  constantly  mingle  all  kinds  of  offerings  with  the 
fiar-shining  fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods."    This  evidently  is  a  picture 
of  the  happy  scenes  in  the  fields  that  stretch  around  the  City  of  the 
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Blessed  in  the  under-world,  and  is  introduced  as  a  comfort  to  the 
mourners  over  the  dead  body. 

The  ensuing  passage — the  most  important  one  on  our  subject — ia  from 
the  second  Olympic  Ode.^^  "  An  honorable,  virtuous  man  may  rest 
assured  as  to  his  future  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless,  departing  from 
thb  life,  suffer  punishment.  One  beneath  the  earth,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence by  a  hateful  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  declares  the  doom  for 
offences  committed  in  this  realm  of  Zeus.  But  the  good  lead  a  life 
without  a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue:  the  others  endure  a  life  too  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Whoever  has  had  resolution  thrice  in  both  worlds  to  stand  firm,  and  to 
keep  his  soul  pure  from  evil,  has  found  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 
Kronos,  where  the  airs  of  the  ocean  breathe  around  the  Isle  of  the 
Blessed,  and  where — some  from  resplendent  trees,  others  from  the  water — 
glitter  golden  flowers,  with  garlands  of  which  they  wreathe  their  wrists 
and  brows  in  the  righteous  assemblies  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  father 
Kronos  has  as  his  willmg  assistant."  The  "  path  of  Zeus,"  in  the  above 
quotation,  means  the  path  which  Zeus  takes  when  he  goes  to  visit  his 
father  Kronos,  whom  he  originally  dethroned  and  banished,  but  with 
whom  he  is  now  reconciled,  and  who  has  become  the  ruler  of  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  the  just,  in  a  peaceful  and  joyous  region. 

The  following  passage  constitutes  the  ninety-eighth  fragment.  "To 
those  who  descend  from  a  fruitless  and  ill-starred  life  Persephone  [the 
Queen  of  the  Dead]  will  grant  a  compensation  for  their  former  misfor- 
tune, after  eight  years  [the  judicial  period  of  atonement  and  lustration 
for  great  crimes]  granting  them  their  lives  again.  Then,  illustrious 
kings,  strong,  swift,  wise,  they  shall  become  the  mightiest  leaders;  and 
afterwards  they  shall  be  invoked  by  men  as  sacred  heroes."  In  this 
piece,  as  in  the  preceding  one  where  reference  is  made  to  the  thrice- 
living  man,  is  contained  the  doctrine,  early  brought  from  the  East,  that 
souls  may  repeatedly  return  from  the  dead  and  in  new  bodies  lead  new 
lives.  One  other  fragment,  the  ninety-sixth,  added  to  the  foregoing,  will 
make  up  all  the  important  genuine  passages  in  Pindar  relating  to  the 
future  life.  "By  a  beneficent  allotment,  all  travel  to  .an  end  freeing 
from  toil.  The  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death ;  but  the 
eternal  image  is  left  alive,  and  this  alone  is  allied  to  the  gods.  When 
we  are  asleep,  it  shows  in  many  dreams  the  approaching  judgment  con- 
cerning happiness  and  misery."  When  our  physical  limbs  are  stretched 
in  insensible  repose,  the  inward  spirit,  rallying  its  sleepless  and  prophetic 
powers,  foretells  the  balancing  awards  of  ano^er  world. 

We  must  not  wholly  confound  with  the  mythological  schemes  of  the 
vulgar  creed  the  belief  of  the  nobler  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  cherished  an  exalted  faith  in  the  survival  of  the  conscious 
soul  and  in  a  just  retribution.     "  Strike !"  one  of  them  said,  with  the 
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dauntless  courage  of  an  immortal,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  threatened  to 
have  him  brayed  in  a  mortar:  "strike!  you  may  crush  the  shell  of  Anax- 
archus:  you  cannot  touch  his  life."  Than  all  the  maze  of  fabulous 
fancies  and  physical  rites  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  poets  and  the 
guesses  of  the  people  were  entangled,  how  much  more 

**  Just  waa  the  prescience  of  tbe  eternal  goal 
That  gleamed,  'mid  Cyprian  Bhades,  on  Z«no's  aool, 
Or  ahone  to  Plato  In  the  lonely  care, — 
Qod  in  all  space,  and  life  in  erery  grave  I** 

An  account  of  the  Greek  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  which 
should  omit  the  doctrine  of  Plato  would  be  defective  indeed.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  sublime  autocrat  in  the  realms  of  intellect  has  transcended 
calculation.  However  coldly  his  thoughts  may  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  they  soon  obtained  cosmopolitan  audience, 
and — surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance,  overleaping  the  bars 
of  riva]  schools  and  sects,  appreciated  and  diffused  by  the  loftiest  spirits 
of  succeeding  ages,  closely  blended  with  their  own  speculations  by  many 
Christian  theologians — have  held  an  almost  unparalleled  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  millions  of  men  for  more  than  fifty  generations. 

In  the  various  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  there  are  numerous  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  doctrine. 
There  are  also  many  mythical  passages  obviously  intended  as  symbolic 
Btatements,  poetic  drapery,  by  no  means  to  be  handled  or  looked  at 
as  the  severe  outlines  of  dialectic  truth.  Furthermore,  in  these  works 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  opinions  and  expressions  introduced  by  the 
interlocutors,  who  often  belong  to  antagonistic  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  Plato  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Making  allowance 
for  these  facts,  and  resolutely  grappling  with  the  many  other  difBculties 
of  the  task,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  what  we  consider  were  the 
real  teachings  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  the  soul.  This  exposi- 
tion, sketchy  as  it  is,  and  open  to  question  as  it  may  be  in  some  particu- 
lars, is  the  carefully-weighed  result  of  earnest,  patient,  and  repeated 
study  of  all  the  relevant  passages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  Plato  had  a  firm  religious  and  phi- 
losophical faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  continually 
attracting  his  thoughts,  making  it  a  favorite  theme  with  him  and  exert- 
ing no  faint  influence  on  his  life.  This  faith  rested  both  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions, to  which  he  frequently  refers  with  invariable  reverence,  and  on 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  he  over  and  over  presents  in  forms  of 
conscientious  elaboration.  There  are  two  tests  of  his  sincerity  of  faith : 
first,  that  he  always  treats  the  subject  with  profound  seriousness; 
secondly,  that  he  always  uses  it  as  a  practical  motive.  **  I  do  not  think," 
laid  Socrates,  "  that  any  one  who  should  now^hear  us,  even  though  he 
were  a  comic  poet,  would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly.''**    Again,  referring 
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to  Homer's  description  of  the  judgments  in  Hades,  he  says,  "  1,  therefore, 
Callicles,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  consider  how  I  may  ex- 
hibit my  soul  before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  condition.""  "  To  a 
base  man  no  man  nor  god  is  a  friend  on  earth  while  living,  nor  under  it 
when  dead,"  say  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  to  the  living;  "but  live 
honorably,  and  when  your  destined  fate  brings  you  below  you  shall  come 
to  us  as  friends  to  friends.""  "We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven."**  We  start,  then,  with  the  affirmation  that  Plato  honestly  and 
cordially  believed  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  his  ethical  and  spiritual  beliefs,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
ancients,  were  closely  interwoven  with  physical  theories  and  local  re- 
lations. The  world  to  him  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  celestial  region 
of  ideas,  and  the  mundane  region  of  material  phenomena, — corresponding 
pretty  well,  as  Lewes  suggests,  to  our  modern  conception  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Near  the  close  of  the  Pheedo,  Socrates  says  that  the  earth  is  not 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  usually  supposed.  "  We  dwell  in  a  decayed 
and  corroded,  muddy  and  filtdy  region  in  the  sediment  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts;  just  as  if  one 
dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  think  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea, 
and,  beholding  the  sun  through  the  water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea 
was  the  heavens.  So,  if  we  could  fly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  air — as 
fishes  emerging  from  the  sea  to  behold  what  is  on  the  earth  here — and 
emerge  hence,  we  should  know  that  the  true  earth  is  there.  The  people 
there  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are;  and  what 
the  sea  is  to  us  the  air  is  to  them,  and  what  the  air  is  to  us  the  ether  is 
to  them."  Again,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  eleventh  chapter, 
the  soul  is  metaphorically  said  in  the  sea  of  this  corporeal  life  to  get 
stones  and  shell-fish  attached  to  it,  and,  fed  on  earth,  to  lye  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  earthy,  stony,  and  savage,  like  the  marine  Glaucus,  some 
parts  of  whose  body  were  broken  off  and  others  worn  away  by  the  waves, 
while  such  quantities  of  shells,  sea-weed,  and  stones  had  grown  to  him 
that  he  more  resembled  a  beast  than  a  man.  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fallen 
state  of  man  in  his  vile  environment  of  flesh  hero  below.  The  soul,  in 
its  earthly  sojourn,  embodied  hero,  is  as  much  mutilated  and  degraded 
from  its  equipped  and  pure  condition  in  its  lofty  natal  home,  the  arche- 
typal world  of  Truth  above  the  base  Babel  of  material  existence,  as 
Glaucus  was  on  descending  from  his  human  life  on  the  sunny  shore  to 
his  encrusted  shape  and  blind  prowling  in  the  monstrous  deep. 

At  another  time  Plato  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  soul  on  earth  with 
its  situation  in  heaven  by  the  famous  comparison  of  the  dark  cave.  He 
supposes  men,  unable  to  look  upwards,  dwelling  in  a  cavern  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  light  extending  lengthwise  through  the  top  of 
the  cavern.     A  great  many  images,  carrying  various  objects  and  talking 
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aloud,  pass  and  repass  along  the  edge  of  the  opening.  Their  shadows 
£ekll  on  the  side  of  the  cave  below,  in  front  of  the  dwellers  there ;  also 
the  echoes  of  their  talk  sound  back  from  the  wall.  Now,  the  men,  never 
having  been  or  looked  out  of  the  cave,  would  suppose  these  shadows  to 
be  the  real  beings,  these  echoes  the  real  voices.  As  respects  this  figure, 
says  Plato,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  such  persons.  The  visible 
region  around  us  is  the  cave,  the  sun  is  the  light,  and  the  souPs  ascent 
into  the  region  of  mind  is  the  ascent  out  of  the  cave  and  the  contem- 
plation of  things  above.^ 

Still  again,  Plato  describes  the  ethereal  paths  and  motions  of  the  gods, 
who,  in  their  chariots,  which  are  the  planets  and  stars,  ride  through  the 
universe,  accompanied  by  all  pure  souls,  "the  family  of  true  science, 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  are.''  **  Reaching  the  summit,  they 
proceed  outside,  and,  standing  on  the  back  of  heaven,  its  revolution 
carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  that  supercelestial  region  which  no 
poet  here  can  ever  sing  of  as  it  deserves."  In  this  archetypal  world  all 
souls  of  men  have  dwelt,  though  **  few  have  memory  enough  left,"  "after 
their  fall  hither,"  "to  call  to  mind  former  things  from  the  present." 
*•  Now,  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  souls  deem  precious, 
there  are  here  but  faint  resemblances,  dull  images ;  but  beauty  was  then 
splendid  to  look  on  when  we,  in  company  with  the  gods,  beheld  that 
blissful  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  mys- 
teries, which  we  celebrated  when  we  were  unaffected  by  the  evils  that 
awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  when  we  beheld,  in  the  pure  light, 
perfect  and  calm  visions,  being  ourselves  pure  and  as  yet  unmasked  with  * 
thb  shell  of  a  body  to  which  we  are  now  fettered."** 

To  suppose  all  this  employed  by  Plato  as  mere  fancy  and  metaphor  is 
to  commit  an  egregious  error.  In  studying  an  ancient  author,  we  must 
forsake  the  modem  stand-point  of  analysis,  and  envelop  ourselves  in 
the  ancient  atmosphere  of  thought,  where  poetry  and  science  were 
as  indistinguishably  blended  in  the  personal  beliefs  as  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  in  the  common  air.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Plato 
means  to  teach,  literally,  that  the  soul  was  always  immortal,  and  that 
in  its  anterior  states  of  existence,  in  the  realm  of  ideas  on  high,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  those  essential  realities  whose  shifting  shadows  alone 
it  can  behold  in  its  lapsed  condition  and  bodily  imprisonment  here. 
That  he  closely  intertwisted  ethical  with  physical  theories,  spiritual  des- 
tinies with  insphering  localities,  the  fortunes  of  men  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  stars,  is  a  fact  which  one  can  hardly  read  the  TimsBus 
and  fail  to  see;  a  fact  which  continually  reappears.  It  is  strikingly 
shown  in  his  idea  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  regular  epochs 
determined  by  the  recurrence  of  a  grand  revolution  of  the  universe, — a 
period  vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Platonic  Year.""  The 
Mcond  point,  therefore,  in  the  present  explanation  of  Plato's  doctrine 
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of  another  life,  is  the  conception  that  there  is  in  the  empyrean  a  glo- 
rious world  of  incorruptible  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  the  place  of 
the  gods,  the  native  haunt  of  souls ;  and  that  human  souls,  having  yielded 
to  base  attractions  and  sunk  into  bodies,  are  but  banished  sojourners  in 
tliis  phenomenal  world  of  evanescent  shadows  and  illusions,  where  they 
are  *'  stung  with  resistless  longings  for  the  skies,  and  only  solaced  by  the 
vague  and  broken  reminiscences  of  their  former  state." 

Thirdly,  Plato  taught  that  after  death  an  unerring  judgment  and  com- 
pensation await  all  souls.  Every  soul  bears  in  itself  the  plain  evidence 
of  its  quality  and  deeds,  its  vices  and  virtues ;  and  in  the  unseen  state  it 
will  meet  inevitable  awards  on  its  merits.  ''  To  go  to  Hades  with  a  soul 
full  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all  evils. *'^  "  When  a  man  dies,  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  other  world  a  destiny  suited  to  the  life  which  he  has  led  in 
this."**  In  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  he  says,  **  We  shall  in  Hades 
suffer  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here ;"  and  he  argues  at  much 
length  the  absolute  impossibility  of  in  any  way  escaping  this.  The  fact 
of  a  full  reward  for  all  wisd6m  and  justice,  a  full  retribution  for  all 
folly  and  vice,  is  asserted  unequivocally  in  scores  of  passages,  most  of 
them  expressly  connecting  the  former  with  the  notion  of  an  ascent  to 
the  bright  region  of  truth  and  intellect,  the  latter  with  a  descent  to  the 
black  penal  realm  of  Hades.  Let  the  citation  of  a  single  further  example 
suffice.  "Some  souls,  being  sentenced,  go  to  places  of  punishment 
beneath  the  earth;  others  are  borne  upward  to«ome  region  in  heaven."* 
He  proves  the  genuineness  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  by  continually 
urging  it,  in  the  most  earnest,  unaffected  manner,  as  an  animating  motive 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  saying,  "  He  who 
neglects  his  soul  will  pass  lamely  through  existence,  and  again  pass  into 
Hades,  aimless  and  unserviceable.'** 

The  fourth  and  last  step  in  this  exposition  is  to  show  the  particular 
form  in  which  Plato  held  his  doctrine  of  future  retribution, — the  way  in 
which  he  supposed  the  consequences  of  present  good  and  evil  would 
appear  hereafter.  He  received  the  Oriental  theory  of  transmigration. 
Souls  are  bom  over  and  over.  The  banishment  of  the  wicked  to  Tar- 
tarus is  provisional,  a  preparation  for  their  return  to  incarnate  life.  The 
residence  of  the  good  in  heaven  is  contingent,  and  will  be  lost  the 
moment  they  yield  to  carelessness  or  material  solicitations.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  reborn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their 
renewed  existence,  depend  on  their  character  and  conduct  in  their  pre- 
vious career ;  and  thus  a  poetic  justice  is  secured.  At  the  close  of  the 
Timseus,  Plato  describes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  consisting  of  de- 
graded human  souls,  from  "  the  tribe  of  birds,  which  were  light-minded 
souls,  to  the  tribe  of  oysters,  which  have  received  the  most  remote  habitfr> 
tions  as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance."  "  After  this  manner, 
then,  both'  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate,  experiencing  their 
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changes  through  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect  and  folly.*'  The 
general  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  stated  and  implied  very  frequently 
in  many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Some  recent  writers  have  tried  to 
explain  these  representations  as  figures  of  speech,  not  intended  to  por- 
tray the  literal  facts,  but  merely  to  hint  their  moral  equivalents.  Such 
persons  seem  to  us  to  hold  Plato's  pages  in  the  full  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  read  them  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Bacon  and  Comte, 
instead  of  holding  them  in  the  old  shades  of  the 'Academy  and  ponder- 
ing them  in  the  marvelling  spirit  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles. 

We  are  led  by  the  following  considerations  to  think  that  Plato  really 
meant  to  accredit  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally.  First,  he  often 
makes  use  of  the  current  poetic  imagery  of  Hades,  and  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, avowedly  in  a  loose  metaphorical  way,  as  moral  helps,  calling  them 
*'  fables.''  But  the  metempsychosis  he  sets  forth,  without  any  such  quali- 
fication or  guard,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  frequency,  as  a  promise 
and  a  warning,  that  we  are  forced,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  statements  as  sober  fact  and 
not  as  mythical  drapery.  As  with  a  parable,  of  course  we  need  not  inter- 
pret all  the  ornamental  details  literally ;  but  we  must  accept  the  central 
idea.  And  in  the  present  case  the  fundamental  thought  is  that  of  re- 
peated births  of  the  soul,  each  birth  trailing  retributive  effects  from  the 
foregone.  For  example,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic  contain  the  account  of  Erus,  a  Pamphylian,  who,  after  lying 
dead  on  the  battle-field  ten  days,  revived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  state.  Plato  in  the  outset  explicitly  names  this  recital  an 
"apologue."  It  recounts  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  particulars. 
These  details  may  fairly  enough  be  considered  in  some  degree  as 
mythical  drapery,  or  as  the  usual  traditional  painting ;  but  the  essential 
conception  running  through  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  told, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  as  empty  metaphor.  Now,  that 
essential  conception  is  precisely  this: — that  souls  after  death  are  adjudged 
to  Hades  or  to  heaven  as  a  recompense  for  their  sin  or  virtue,  and  that, 
after  an  appropriate  sojourn  in  those  places,  they  are  born  again,  the  for- 
mer ascending,  squalid  and  scarred,  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  latter 
descending,  pure,  from  the  sky.  In  perfect  consonance  with  this  con- 
clusion is  the  moral  drawn  by  Plato  from  the  whole  narrative.  He  simply 
aays,  "  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 
be  immortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  good,  we  shall  always  persevere 
in  the  road  which  leads  upwards." 

Secondly,  the  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  thoroughly  coherent 
with  Plau>'8  whole  philosophy.  If  he  was  in  earnest  about  any  doctrine, 
it  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  The  following 
declarations  are  his.  *'  Soul  is  older  tlian  body."  '* Souls  are  continually 
bom  over  again  from  Hades  into  this  11  fo."  '*To  search  and  learn  is 
•imply  to  reyive  the  images  of  what  the  soul  saw  in  its  pre-existent  state 

13 
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of  being  in  the  world  of  realities.'*"  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  attribute 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  to  the  acknowledged  author  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lived  in  another  world  before  appearing  here, 
and  that  its  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence?  If  born  from  the  other 
world  once,  we  may  be  many  times  ;  and  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  dogma  of  transmigration  is  the  idea  of  a  presiding  justice.  Had 
not  Plato  that  idea? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis  was  most  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  popular  faith,  as  a  strict  verity,  throughout  the  great  East, 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato,  and  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
Greece  in  his  time.  It  had  been  imported  thither  by  Musseus  and 
Orpheus  at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  widely  recommended  and 
established  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  unquestionably  held  by  many 
of  Plato's  contemporaries.  He  refers  once  to  those  *'  who  strongly  believe 
that  murderers  who  have  gone  to  Hades  will  be  obliged  to  come  back 
and  end  their  next  lives  by  suffering  the  same  fate  which  they  had  before 
inflicted  on  others.'**  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  states  the  con- 
ditions of  transmigration,  and  the  means  of  securing  exemption  from  it, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindus  have  from  immemorial  time : — "  The 
soul  which  has  beheld  the  essence  of  truth  remains  free  from  harm  until 
the  next  revolution ;  and  if  it  can  preserve  the  vision  of  the  truth  it 
shall  always  remain  free  from  harm,"  that  is,  be  exempt  from  birth ;  but 
*'when  it  fails  to  behold  the  field  of  truth  it  foils  to  the  earth  and  is  im- 
planted in  a  body."*  This  statement — and  several  others  in  the  context 
— corresponds  precisely  with  Hindu  theology,  which  proclaims  that  the 
soul,  upon  attaining  real  wisdom, — that  is,  upon  penetrating  beneath  illu- 
sions and  gazing  on  reality, — is  freed  from  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
peated births.  Now,  since  the  Hindus  and  the  Pythagoreans  held  the 
doctrine  as  a  severe  truth,  and  Plato  states  it  in  the  identical  forms 
which  they  employed,  and  never  implies  that  he  is  merely  poetizing,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  he,  too,  veritably  inculcates  it  as  fact. 

Finally,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition  when  we  find 
that  his  lineal  disciples  and  most  competent  expounders,  such  as  Proclus, 
and  nearly  all  his  later  commentators,  such  as  Ritter,  have  so  understood 
him.  Tlie  great  chorus  of  his  interpreters,  from  Plotinus  to  Lerouz,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  approve  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
learned  German  historian  of  philosophy,  that  **  the  conception  of  the 
metempsychosis  is  so  closely  interwoven  both  with  his  physical  system 
and  with  his  ethical  as  to  justify  the  conviction  that  Plato  looked  upon  it 
as  legitimate  and  valid,  and  not  as  a  merely  figurative  exposition  of  the 
soul's  life  after  death."  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence:  Plato 
taught  with  grave  earnestness  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  subject  to  a 
discriminating  retribution,  which  opened  for  its  temporary  residences 
three  local  regions,  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades,  and  which  sometimes  led 

V  Menezenui,  16.  *  The  Lawi,  b.  ix.  cb.  10.  *  Pbndrufl,  dV-dSL 
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it  through  different  grades  of  embodied  being.  "0  thou  youth  who 
thinkest  that  thou  art  neglected  by  the  gods,  the  person  who  has  become 
more  wicked  de|)art8  to  the  more  wicked  souls ;  but  he  who  has  become 
better  departs  to  the  better  souls,  both  in  life  and  in  all  deaths.'"^ 

Whether  Aristotle  taught  or  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  debates  from  his  own  time  until  now. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  ominous  fact  that  his  great  name  has  been  cited  as 
authority  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  by  so  many  of  his 
keenest  followers ;  for  this  has  been  true  of  weighty  representatives  of 
every  generation  of  his  disciples.*  Antagonistic  advocates  have  collected 
from  his  works  a  large  number  of  varying  statements,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  the  esoteric  and  the  popu- 
lar. It  is  not  worth  our  while  here,  either  for  their  intrinsic  interest  or 
for  their  historic  importance,  to  quote  the  passages  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments. All  that  is  required  for  our  purpose  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Ritter,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject: — 
"  No  passage  in  his  extant  works  is  decisive ;  but,  from  the  general  con- 
text of  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  immor- 
tality of  any  individual  rational  entity."'* 

It  would  take  a  whole  volume  instead  of  a  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
multifarious  contrasting  tenets  of  individual  Greek  philosophers,  from 
the  age  of  Pherecydes  to  that  of  lamblichus,  in  relation  to  a  future  life. 
Not  a  few  held,  with  Empedocles,  that  human  life  is  a  penal  state,  the 
doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  for  guilt  have  been  disgraced  and  ex- 
pelled from  heaven.  "  Man  is  a  fallen  god  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
earth,  sky-aspiring  but  sense-clouded."  Purged  by  a  sufficient  penance, 
be  returns  to  his  former  godlike  existence.  "  When,  leaving  this  body, 
thou  comest  to  the  free  ether,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  an 
undying  god."  Notions  of  this  sort  fairly  represent  no  small  proportion 
of  the  speculations  upon  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  often  reappear 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  literature.  Another  class  of  philosophers 
are  represented  by  such  names  as  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  comparing 
death  to  disembarkation  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  says,  **  If  you  land  upon 
another  life,  it  will  not  be  empty  of  gods :  if  you  land  in  nonentity,  you 
will  have  done  with  pleasures,  pains,  and  drudgery."^  And  again  he 
writes,  "  If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  space  made  room  for  them  all 
from  eternity  ?  How  has  the  earth  found  room  for  all  the  bodies  buried 
in  it  ?  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  will  solve  the  former.  The 
corpi>e  turns  to  dust  and  makes  space  for  another :  so  the  spirit,  let  loose 
into  the  air,  after  a  while  dissolves,  and  is  either  renewed  into  another 
•oul  or  absorbed  into  the  universe.  Thus  room  is  made  for  succession."" 
These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  leave  the  survival  of  the  soul  at  all 
entirely  hypothetical,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  survive,  allow  it  but  a 

*  TIm  Lftwg,  lib.  z.  c^  18.  s>  Hilt.  Anc  PhtL  p.  UL  b.  Ix.  ch.  4. 
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temporary  duration.  Such  was  the  common  view  of  the  great  sect  of  the 
Stoics.  They  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  real  immortality  for  the  soul ; 
but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  In  the  words 
of  Cicero,  "Dtu  mansuros  aiunl  animos;  semper t  negant:^*  they  say  souls 
endure  for  a  long  time,  but  not  forever.  Cleanthes  taught  that  the 
intensity  of  existence  after  death  would  depend  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  particular  soul.  Chrysippus  held  that  only  the  souls  of  the 
wise  and  good  would  survive  at  all.**  Paneetius  said  the  soul  always  died 
with  the  body,  because  it  was  born  with  it, — which  he  proved  by  the  re- 
semblances of  children's  souls  to  those'of  their  parents."  Seneoa  has  a 
great  many  contradictory  passages  on  this  subject  in  his  works ;  but  his 
preponderant  authority,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
perish  together.**  At  one  time  he  says,  "The  day  thou  fearest  as  the  last 
is  the  birthday  of  eternity."  "  As  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  preparing 
to  dwell  in  this  world,  so  ought  we  to  consider  our  present  life  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  life  to  come.""  At  another  time. he  says,  with  stunning 
bluntness,  "  There  is  nothing  after  death,  and  death  itself  is  nothing.^' 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaqac  more  oibil.** 

Besides  the  mystics,  like  Plotinus,  who  affirmed  the  strict  eternity  of 
the  soul,  and  the  Stoics,  like  Poseidonius,  who  believed  that  the  soul, 
having  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  although  it  might  endure  for 
a  long  period  after  leaving  the  body,  there  were  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  two  other  classes  of  believers  in  a  future  life, — namely,  the  igno- 
rant body  of  the  people,  who  credited,  more  or  less  fully,  the  common  fables 
concerning  Hades;  and  an  educated  body  of  select  minds,  who,  while 
casting  off  the  popular  superstitions,  yet  clung  tenaciously  to  the  great 
fact  of  immortality  in  some  form  or  other,  without  attempting  to  define 
the  precise  mode  of  it. 

There  was  among  the  illiterate  populace,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  even 
from  the  age  of  Eumolpus  to  that  of  Augustus,  a  good  deal  of  firm  faith 
in  a  future  life,  according  to  the  gross  scheme  and  particulars  preserved 
to  us  still  in  the  classic  mythology.  A  thousand  current  allusions  and 
statements  in  the  general  literature  of  those  times  prove  the  actual 
existence  of  a  common  and  literal  belief  in  Hades  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments. This  was  far  from  being,  in  the  average  apprehension,  a  mere 
myth.  Plato  says,  "  Many,  of  their  own  accord,  have  wished  to  descend 
into  Hades,  induced  by  the  hope  of  there  seeing  and  being  with  those 
they  have  loved."**  He  also  says,  "  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  the 
stories  of  future  punishment  which  he  had  formerly  ridiculed  trouble 
him  with  fears  of  their  truth."*®  And  that  frightful  accounts  of  hell 
really  strayed  and  terrified  the  people,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
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Roman  republic,  appears  from  the  earnest  and  elaborate  arguments  em- 
ployed by  various  writers  to  refute  them. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  religious  ritual  enacted  at  fiinerals 
and  festivals,  the  forms  of  public  and  private  worship  observed  till  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  cake  of  rice  and  honey  borne  in 
the  dead  hand  for  Cerberus,  the  periodical  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed,  as  at  the  festivals  called  Feralia  and  Parentalia/^  the  pictures 
of  the  scenery  of  the  under-world,  hung  in  the  temples,  of  which  there 
was  a  famous  one  by  Polygnotus/' — all  imply  a  literal  crediting  of  the 
vulgar  doctrine.  Altars  were  set  up  on  the  spots  where  Tiberius  and 
Gains  Gracchus  were  murdered,  and  services  were  there  performed  in 
honor  of  their  manes.  Festus,  an  old  Roman  lexicographer  who  lived 
in  the  second  or  third  century,  tells  us  there  was  in  the  Comitium  a 
stone-covered  pit  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Orcus,  and  was 
opened  three  days  in  the  year  for  souls  to  rise  out  into  the  upper  world.^ 
Apuleius  describes,  in  his  treatise  on  *'  the  god  of  Socrates,'^  the  Roman 
conceptions  of  the  departed  spirits  of  men.  They  called  all  disembodied 
human  souls  **  lemures.'*  Those  of  good  men  were  **  lares,'*  those  of  bad 
men  "larvse."  And  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  specified  soul 
was  a  lar  or  a  larva,  it  was  named  **  manes/'  The  lares  were  mild  house- 
hold gods  to  their  posterity.  The  larvee  were  wandering,  frightful  shapes, 
harmless  to  the  pious,  but  destructive  to  the  reprobate.** 

The  belief  in  necromancy  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aristophanes  represents  the  coward, 
Pisander,  going  to  a  necromancer  and  asking  to  "see  his  own  soul,  which 
had  long  departed,  leaving  him  a  man  with  breath  alone."*^  In  Latin 
literature  no  popular  terror  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  or  exemplified 
than  the  dread  of  seeing  ghosts.  Every  one  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
phantom  that  appeared  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
It  pervades  the  "  Haunted  House''  of  Plautus.  Callimachus  wrote  the 
following  couplet  as  an  epitaph  on  the  celebrated  misanthrope : — 

"  Tlmon,  hat'ft  thon  the  world  or  Hades  worse  ?    Speak  clear  I 
Hadea,  0  fbd,  because  there  are  more  of  qs  here  !"^ 

P3rthagora8  is  said  once  to  have  explained  an  earthquake  as  being  caused 
by  a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under  ground !  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  jokes  attributed  to  the  great  Samian ;  a  good  nut  for  the 
ffpirit-rappers  to  crack.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
one  Lycon,  who  died  of  the  gout : — ' 

<*  Ha  who  before  conld  not  so  much  as  walk  alone. 
The  whole  long  road  to  Hades  traTell'd  in  one  night  P 

Fhilostratus  declares  tha^  the  shade  of  Apollonius  appeared  to  a  skeptical 
disciple  of  his  and  said,  *'The  soul  is  immortal."*^    It  is  unquestionable 
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that  the  superstitious  fahles  ahout  the  under-world  and  ghosts  had  a 
powerful  hold,  for  a  very  long  period,  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
imagination,  and  were  widely  accepted  as  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  persons  of  more  advanced  culture 
to  whom  such  coarse  and  fanciful  representations  had  become  incredible, 
but  who  still  held  loyally  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  siurvival  of  the  souL 
They  cherished  a  strong  expectation  of  another  life,  although  they  r^ected 
the  revolting  form  and  drapery  ii^  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  set 
forth.  Xenophon  puts  the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
piring Cyrus: — "I  was  never  able,  my  children,  to  persuade  myself  that 
'^he  soul,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  mortal  body,  lived,  but  when  it  was  remored 
from  this,  that  it  died ;  neither  could  I  believe  that  the  soul  ceased  to 
think  when  separated  from  the  unthinking  and  senseless  body ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  most  probable  that  when  pure  and  free  from  any  union 
with  the  body,  then  it  became  most  wise."*®  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
young  man  whose  faith  and  curiosity  were  ao  excited  by  Plato's  writings 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  test  the  fact  of  futurity.  Callimachus  tells 
the  story  neatly : — 

"  Cleombrotni,  the  Arabracian,  haring  said,  *■  Farewell, 
0  0un  r>  leaped  from  a  lofty  wall  into  the  world 
Of  ghosts.    No  deadly  ill  had  chanced  to  him  at  all ; 
But  he  had  read  in  Plato's  book  upon  the  soul.'*^ 

The  falling  of  Cato  on  his  sword  at  Utica,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
Phsedo,  is  equally  familiar. 

In  the  case  of  Cicero,  too, — notwithstanding  his  fluctuations  of  feeling 
and  the  obvious  contradictions  of  sentiment  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
his  more  deliberate  essays, — it  is,  upon  the  whole,  plain  enough  that, 
while  he  always  regarded  the  vulgar  notions  as  puerile  falsehoods,  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  to  come  was  powerful  in  him.  This  may  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  a  patient  investigation  and  balancing  of  all  that  he  says 
on  the  subject,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  says  it.  To  cite 
and  criticize  the  passages  here  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  too  little 
profit. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  the 
course  of  it  saying  to  them,  *'  Those  souls  which  are  severed  from  their 
fleshly  bodies  by  the  sword  in  battle,  are  received  by  the  pure  ether  and 
joined  to  that  company  which  are  placed  among  the  stars.""  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  that  loveliest  of  all  the  myths  con- 
cerning tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  creation  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
The  "  Dissertations"  of  Maximus  Tyrius  abound  with  sentences  like  the 
."oUowing.  "  This  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death  \&  the  birth 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  beginning  of  immortality.""  "  When  Pherecydes 
lay  sick,  conscious  of  spiritual  energy,  he  cared  not  for  bodily  disease, 
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his  soul  standing  erect  and  looking  for.  release  from  its  cumbersome 
vestment.  So  a  man  in  chains,  seeing  the  walls  of  his  prison  crumbling, 
waits  for  deliverance,  that  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  buried 
he  may  soar  to  the  ethereal  regions  and  be  filled  with  glorious  light.' ''^' 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  cosmic  family  of  gods  and 
genii  was  known  to  all  the  classic  philosophers,  and  was  cherished  by  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  Pindar  affirms  one  origin  for  gods  and  men. 
Plato  makes  wise  souls  accompany  the  gods  in  their  excursions  about  the 
sky.  Cicero  argues  tji&i  heaven,  and  not  Hades,  is  the  destination  of  the 
soul  at  death,  because  the  soul,  being  lighter  than  the  earthly  elements 
surrounding  it  here,  would  rise  aloft  through  the  natural  force  of  gravi- 
tation.** Plutarch  says,  "  Demons  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the  gods, 
wandering  and  circuiting  around  on  their  commands.''  Disembodied 
souls  and  demons  were  the  same.  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  as  these 
produced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  imagination  a  profound  sense  of 
invisible  beings,  a  sense  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  popular 
|>ersonifications  of  all  natural  forces,  as  in  fountains  and  trees,  full  of 
lapsing  naiads  and  rustling  dryads.  An  illustrative  fact  is  furnished 
by  an  effect  of  the  tradition  that  Thetis,  snatching  the  body  of  Achilles 
from  the  funeral-pile,  conveyed  him  to  Leuke,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  mariners  sailing  by  often  fancied  they  saw  his  mighty  shade 
flitting  along  the  shore  in  the  dusk  of  evening.'^  But  a  passage  in  Hesiod 
yields  a  more  adequate  illustration  : — '*  When  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
who  flourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth, 
their  souls  became  beneficent  demons,  still  hovering  over  the  world  they 
once  inhabited,  and  still  watching,  clothed  in  thin  air  and  gliding 
rapidly  through  every  region  of  the  earth,  as  guardians  over  the  affairs 
of  men."** 

Bat  there  were  always  some  who  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  and  scoffed  at  its  physical  features.  Through  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  poets  and  augurs,  and  through  the  growth  of  critical 
thought,  this  unbelief  went  on  increasing  from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  it  was  death  to  call  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  days  of  Catiline, 
when  Julius  CsBsar  could  be  chosen  Pontifex  Maximus,  almost  before  the 
Senate  had  ceased  to  reverberate  his  voice  openly  asserting  that  death 
waa  the  utter  end  of  man.  Plutarch  dilates  upon  the  wide  skepticism 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  infernal  world,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  the 
maxim,  "  Live  concealed."  The  portentous  growth  of  irreverent  un- 
belief, the  immense  change  of  feeling  from  awe  to  ribaldry,  is  made 
obrious  by  a  glance  from  the  known  gravity  of  Ilesiod's  **  Descent  of 
ThfiseoB  and  Pirithous  into  Hades,"  to  Lucian's  **  Kataplous,"  which  re- 
presents the  cobbler  Mycillus  leaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swim- 
ming after  Charon's  boat,  climbing  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
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tyrant  Megapenthes  and  tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History,  affirms  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep.^  'The  whole 
great  sect  of  the  Epicureans  united  in  supporting  that  belief  by  the 
combined  force  of  ridicule  and  argument.  Their  views  are  the  most  fully 
and  ably  defended  by  the  consummate  Lucretius,  in  his  masterly  poem  on 
the  "  Nature  of  Things."  Horace,*^  Juvenal,"  Persius,**  concur  in  scout- 
ing at  the  tales  which  once,  when  recited  on  the  stage,  had  made  vast 
audiences  perceptibly  tremble.**  And  Cicero  asks,  "  What  old  woman  is 
so  insane  as  to  fear  these  things  ?"*^ 

There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  differently  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  terrors  which  had  invested  the  whole  prospect  of  death 
and  another  world.  The  first  were  the  materialists,  who  endeavored  to 
prove  that  death  was  to  man  the  absolute  end  of  every  thing.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  later  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  this  world  is  the 
only  Hades,  that  heaven  is  our  home,  that  all  death  is  ascent  to  better 
life.  '*To  remain  on  high  with  the  gods  is  life;  to  descend  into  this 
world  is  death,  a  descent  into  Orcus,"  they  said.  Tlie  following  couplet, 
of  an  unknown  date,  is  translated  from  the  Greek  Anthology: — 

**  Diogenes,  whom  tub  stood  by  the  road, 
Now,  being  dead,  has  the  stars  for  his  abode." 

Macrobius  writes,  in  his  commentary  on  the  "Dream  of  Scipio,"  "Here, 
on  earth,  is  the  cavern  of  Dis,  the  infernal  region.  The  river  of  oblivion 
.is  the  wandering  of  the  mind  forgetting  the  migesty  of  its  former  life 
and  thinking  a  residence  in  the  body  the  only  life.  Phlegethon  is  the 
fires  of  wrath  and  desire.  Acheron  is  retributive  sadness.  Cocsrtas  is 
wailing  tears.  Styx  is  the  whirlpool  of  hatreds.  The  vulture  eternally 
tearing  the  liver  is  the  torment  of  an  evil  conscience. "*• 

To  the  ancient  Greek  in  general,  death  was  a  sad  doom.  When  he  lost 
a  friend,  he  sighed  a  melancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded  shore 
of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  he  departed  with  a  lingering  look  at  the 
sun,  and  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the  green  earth.  To  the 
•  Roman,  death  was  a  grim  reality.  To  meet  it  himself  he  girded  up  his 
loins  with  artificial  firmness.  But  at  its  ravages  among  his  friends  he 
wailed  in  anguished  abandonment.  To  his  dying  vision  there  was  indeed 
a  future ;  but  shapes  of  distrust  and  shadow  stood  upon  its  disconsolate 
borders ;  and,  when  the  prospect  had  no  horror,  he  still  shrank  from  its 
poppied  gloom. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MOHAMMEDAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Islam  has  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  more  energetic  and  trenchant  faith  than  it  was  for  eight 
hundred  years  has  not  appeared  among  men.  Finally  expelled  from  its 
startling  encampments  in  Spain  and  the  Archipelago,  it  still  rules  with 
tenacious  hold  over  Turkey,  a  part  of  Tartary,  Palestine,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  large  portions  of  Africa.  At  this  moment,  as  to  adherence  and 
influence,  it  is  subordinate  only  to  the  two  foremost  religious  systems 
in  the  world, — Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmatic  structure  of 
Islam  as  a  theology  and  its  practical  power  as  an  experimental  religion 
offer  a  problem  of  the  gravest  interest.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  give 
an  exposition  of  merely  those  elements  in  it  which  are  connected  with 
its  doctrine  of  a  future  Ufe. 

It  is  a  matter  of  entire  notoriety  that  there  is  but  the  least  amount 
of  originality  in  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  blending 
together  of  those  tenets  was  distinctive,  the  unifying  soul  breathed  into 
them  was  a  new  creation,  and  the  great  aim  to  which  the  whole  was 
subordinated  was  peculiar;  but  the  component  doctrines  themselves, 
with  alight  exception,  existed  before  as  avowed  principles  in  the  various 
systems  of  belief  and  practice  that  prevailed  around.  Mohammed 
adopted  many  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  the 
oentrml  dogma  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  most  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  innumerable  fanciful  conceits  of  the 
Rabbins,'  whole  doctrines  of  the  Magians  with  their  details,  some  views 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  extensive  portions  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
grouping  them  together  with  many  modifications  of  his  own,  and  such 
additiona  as  his  genius  afforded  and  his  exigencies  required.  The  motley 
atimngely  results  in  a  compact  and  systematic  working  faith. 

The  Islamit^eiB  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, — the  Sunnees  and  the 
Sheeahs.  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turks  are  Sunnees,  are  dominant  in 
numben  and  authority,  are  strict  literalists,  and  are  commonly  con- 
sidered the  orthodox  beUevers.  The  Persians  are  Sheeahs,  are  inferior 
in  point  of  numbers,  are  somewhat  freer  in  certain  interpretations, 
placing  a  nuMS  of  tradition,  like  the  Jewish  Mischna,  on  a  level  with  the 
Koran,'  and  are  usually  regarded  as  heretical.    To  apply  our  own  eccle- 


>  lablii  AbnlMm  Qeiger,  Prize  'Eamy  upon  the  question,  proposed  by  the  Unircivity  of  Uonu, 
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siastical  phraseology  to  them,  the  latter  are  the  Moslem  Protestants,  the 
former  the  Moslem  Catholics.  Yet  in  relation  to  almost  every  thing 
which  should  seem  at  all  fundamental  or  vital  they  agree  in  their 
teachings.  Their  diflferences  in  general  are  upon  trivial  opinions,  or 
especially  upon  ritual  particulars.  For  instance,  the  Sheeahs  send  all 
the  Sunnees  to  hell  because  in  their  ablutions  they  wash  from  the  elbow 
to  the  finger-tips;  the  Sunnees  return  the  compliment  to  their  rival 
sectarists  because  they  wash  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  elbow.  Within 
these  two  grand  denominations  of  Sheeah  and  Sunnee  are  found  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  sects,  separated  from  each  other  on  various  questions  of 
speculative  faith  and  ceremonial  practice.  Some  take  the  Koran  alone, 
and  that  in  its  plain  literal  sense,  as  their  authority.  Others  read  the 
Koran  in  the  explanatory  light  of  a  vast  collection  of  parables,  proverbs, 
legends,  purporting  to  be  from  Mohammed.  There  is  no  less  than  a 
score  of  mystic  allegorizing  sects'  who  reduce  almost  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  to  symbol,  or  spiritual  signification,  and  some  of  whom — as  the 
Sufis — are  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  all  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
in  the  world. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  asserted  existence 
of  angels,  celestial  and  infernal.  Eblis  is  Satan.  He  was  an  angel  of 
lofty  rank ;  but  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade  all  the  angels  worship 
him,  Eblis  refused,  saying,  "I  was  created  of  fire,  he  of  clay:  I  am  more 
excellent  and  will  not  bow  to  him."*  Upon  this  God  condemned  Eblis 
and  expelled  him  from  Paradise.  He  then  became  the  unappeasable  foe 
and  seducing  destroyer  of  men.  He  is  the  father  of  those  swarms  of 
jins,  or  evil  spirits,  who  crowd  all  hearts  and  space  with  temptations  and 
pave  the  ten  thousand  paths  to  hell  with  lures  for  men. 

•The  next  consideration  preliminary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  our  special 
subject,  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  unflinching  fatalism  which 
pervades  and  crowns  this  religion.  The  breath  of  this  appalling  faith  is 
saturated  with  fatality,  and  its  very  name  of  Islilm  means  **  Submission." 
In  heaven  the  prophet  saw  a  prodigious  wax  tablet,  called  the  "Pre- 
^ served  Table,"  on  which  were  written  the  decrees  of  all  events  between 
the  morning  of  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  burning  core 
of  Mohammed's  preaching  was  the  proclamation  of  the  one  true  God 
whose  volition  bears  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the  universe;  and  in- 
separably associated  with  this  was  an  intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  God's  wrath  and  producing  a  fanatic  sense  of  a  divine 
commission  to  avenge  him  on  his  insulters  and  vindicate  for  him  his 
rightful  worship  from  every  nation.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Mohammedan  representations  of  God's  absolute  predestina- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  abundant  exhortations  to  all  men  to  accept  the 
true  faith  and  bring  forth  good  works,  and  thus  make  sure  of  an  accept- 
able account  in  the  day  of  judgment.    The  former  make  God's  irreversi- 
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ble  will  all  in  all.  The  latter  seem  to  place  alternative  conditions  be- 
fore men,  and  to  imply  in  them  a  power  of  choice.  But  this  is  a  contra- 
diction inseparable  from  the  discussion  of  God's  infinite  sovereignty  and 
man's  individual  freedom.  The  inconsistency  is  as  gross  in  Augustine 
and  Calvinism  as  it  is  in  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  creed  of  the 
Sunnees.  The  Koran,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  boldly  cuts  it,  and 
does  that  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  thorough  Calvinist.  God  has 
respectirely  elected  and  reprobated  all  the  destined  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  hell,  unalterably,  independently  of  their  choice  or  action. 
At  the  same  time,  reception  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  life  conformed  to  it, 
are  virtually  necessary  for  salvation,  because  it  is  decreed  that  all  the 
elect  shall  profess  and  obey  the  true  faith.  Their  obedient  reception  of 
it  proves  them  to  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foreordained  that 
none  of  the  reprobate  shall  become  disciples  and  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Their  rejection  of  him,  their  wicked  misbelief,  is  the  evidence  of 
their  original  reprobation.  As  the  Koran  itself  expresses  it,  salvation  is 
for  *'  all  who  are  willing  to  be  warned ;  but  they  shall  not  be  warned  un- 
less God  please:''^  "all  who  shall  be  willing  to  walk  uprightly;  but  they 
shall  not  be  willing  unless  God  willeth.'" 

Bat  such  fine-drawn  distinctions  are  easily  lost  from  sight  or  spurned 
in  the  eager  affray  of  affairs  and  the  imminent  straits  of  the  soul. 
While  in  dogma  and  theory  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  belief,  together 
with  scrupulous  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
the  absence  of  these  things,  simply  denotes  the  foregone  determinations 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  given  individuals,  in  practice  and  feeling  the 
contrasted  beliefs  and  courses  of  conduct  are  held  to  oLfain  heaven  and 
hell.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Mohammed  spoke  as  if  God's 
primeval  ordination  had  fixed  all  things  forever,  whenever  he  wished  to 
awaken  in  his  followers  reckless  valor  and  implicit  submission.  **  Whole 
armies  cannot  slay  him  who  is  fated  to  die  in  his  bed.''  On  the  contrar}', 
when  he  sought  to  win  converts,  to  move  his  hearers  by  thrcatenings  ahd 
persuasions,  he  spoke  as  if  every  thing  pertaining  to  human  weal  and 
woe,  present  and  future,  rested  on  conditions  within  the  choice  of  men. 
Say,  *'  'There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'  and  heaven 
shaU  be  your  portion ;  but  cling  to  your  delusive  errors,  and  you  shall  be 
companions  of  the  infernal  fire."  Practically  speaking,  the  essence  of 
propagandist  Islam  was  a  sentiment  like  this.  All  men  who  do  not 
follow  Mohammed  are  accursed  misbelievers.  We  are  God's  chosen 
avengers,  the  commissioned  instrmuents  for  reducing  his  foes  to  submis- 
sion. Engaged  in  that  work,  the  hilts  of  all  our  scimitars  are  in  his 
hand.  He  snatches  his  servant-martyr  from  the  battle-field  to  heaven. 
Thus  the  weapons  of  the  unbelievers  send  their  slain  to  paradise,  while 
the  weapons  of  the  believers  send 'their  slain  to  hell.  Up,  then,  with 
the  crescent  banner,  and,  dripping  with  idolatrous  gore,  let  it  gleam  over 
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mountain  and  plain  till  our  sickles  have  reaped  the  earth !  "  The  sword 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  the  key  of  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Allah,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven.  In 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and 
odoriferous  as  musk.''^  An  infuriated  zeal  against  idolaters  and  un- 
believers inflamed  the  Moslem  heart,  a  fierce  martial  enthusiasm  filled 
the  Moslem  soul,  and  tangible  visions  of  paradise  and  hell  floated,  illu- 
minate, through  the  Moslem  imagination.  And  so  ^m  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  polity  of 
Mohammed  overran  the  nations,  with  the  Koran  in  its  left  hand,  the 
exterminating  blade  in  its  right,  one  thunder-shout  still  breaking  from 
its  awful  lips: — "Profess  Isl^m,  and  live,  with  the  clear  prospect  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  life ;  reject  it,  and  die,  with  the  full  certainty  of  eternal 
anguish  beyond  death."  When  the  crusading  Christians  and  the  Sara- 
cenic hosts  met  in  battle,  the  conflict  was  the  very  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
"  There  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation  lay  on  the  ground  between 
the  marshalled  armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the  stronger." 
Christ  and  Allah  encoiintered,  and  the  endless  fate  of  their  opposed 
followers  hung  on  the  swift-turning  issue.  "  Never  have  the  appalling 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  so  much  and  so  distinctly  mingled  with  the 
fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  this  instance.  To  the  eyes  of  Turk  and  Arab 
the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit  appeared  to  break  up  from  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  infidel  lines.  As  the  squadrons  of  the  faithful  moved  on 
to  the  charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  miscreant  host;  and  in 
chasing  the  foe  the  prophet's  champions  believed  they  were  driving 
their  antagonists  down  the  very  slopes  of  perditiort.  When  at  length 
steel  clashed  upon  steel  and  the  yell  of  death  shook  the  air,  the  strife 
was  not  so  much  between  arm  and  arm  as  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and 
each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to  pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul."* 

That  terrible  superstition  prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans, designated  the  "  Beating  in  the  Sepulchre,"  or  the  examina- 
tion and  torture  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is 
interred,  two  black  and  livid  angels,  called  the  Examiners,  whose  names 
are  Munkeer  and  Nakeer,  appear,  and  order  the  dead  person  to  sit  up  and 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  faith.  If  he  give  satisfactory  replies, 
they  sufier  him  to  rest  in  peace,  refreshed  by  airs  from  paradise ;  *but  if 
he  prove  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  or  heretic,  they  beat  him  on  the 
temples  with  iron  maces  till  he  roars  aloud  with  pain  and  terror.  They 
then  press  the  earth  on  the  body,  which  remains  gnawed  and  stung  by 
dragons  and  scorpions  until  the  last  day.  Some  sects  give  a  figurative 
explanation  of  these  circumstances.  The  utter  denial  of  the  whole 
representation  is  a  schismatic  peculiarity  of  the  sect  of  Motozallites. 

7  Gibbon,  DeoUna  and  Fall  of  Rome,  ch.  I.  •  Taylor,  Hl«t.  of  FanatJdwm,  wet.  tU. 
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But  all  true  believers,  both  Sunnee  and  Sheeah,  devoutly  accept  it  lite- 
rally. The  commentators  declare  that  it  is  implied  in  the  following  vei'se 
of  the  Koran  itself: — **  How,  therefore,  will  it  bo  with  them  when  they 
die  and  the  angels  shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  bocks  ?"* 

The  intermediate  state  of  souls  ftx>m  the  time  of  death  until  the  resur- 
rection has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  speculation  and  argument 
irith  the  Islamites.  The  souls  of  the  prophets,  it  is  thought,  are  admitted 
directly  to  heaven.  The  souls  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  tradition  re- 
ceived from  Mohammed,  rest  in  heaven  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who 
eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  there.  As  to  the  location  of  the 
souls  of  the  common  crowd  of  the  faithful,  the  conclusions  are  various. 
Some  maintain  that  they  and  the  souls  of  the  impious  alike  sleep  in  the 
dust  until  the  end,  when  IsrafiPs  blasts  will  stir  them  into  life  to  be 
judged.  But  the  general  and  orthodox  impression  is  that  they  tarry  in  ^ 
one  of  the  heavens,  ei^oying  a  preparatory  blessedness.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked,  it  is  commonly  held,  after  being  refused  a  place  in  the  tomb 
and  also  being  repulsed  from  heaven,  are  carried  down  to  the  lower 
abyss,  and  thrown  into  a  dimgeon  under  a  green  rock,  or  into  the  jaw 
of  Eblis,  there  to  be  treated  with  foretastes  of  their  final  doom  until 
summoned  to  the  judgment.^® 

A  very  prominent  docttine  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  that  of  the  resur-  \ 
rection  of  the  body.  This  is  a  central  feature  in  the  orthodox  faith.  It  ' 
IB  expounded  in  all  the  emphatic  details  of  its  gross  literality  by  their 
authoritative  doctors,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  unwearied  reiteration  by 
the  Koran.  True,  some  minor  heretical  sects  give  it  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  great  body  of  believers  accept  it  unhesitatingly  in  its 
most  physical  shape.  The  intrinsic  un  naturalness  and  improbability  of 
the  dogma  were  evidently  felt  by  Mohammed  and  his  expositors ;  and  all 
the  more  they  strove  to  bolster  it  up  and  enforce  its  reception  by  vehe- 
ment afEurmations  and  elaborate  illustrations.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  it  is  related  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  skepticism  of  Abraham 
as  to  the  resurrection,  God  wrought  the  miracle  of  restoring  four  birds 
which  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and  scattered.  In  chapter  seventh,  Grod 
says,  "We  bring  rain  upon  a  withered  country  and  cause  the  fruits  to 
spring  forth.  Thus  will  we  bring  the  dead  from  their  graves."  The 
prophet  frequently  rebukes  those  who  reject  this  belief.  **  What  aileth 
them,  that  they  believe  not  the  resurrection?""  "  Is  not  He  who  created 
man  able  to  quicken  the  dead  ?"^'  "  The  scoffers  say,  '  Shall  we  be  raised 
to  life,  and  our  forefathers  too,  after  we  have  become  dust  and  bones  ? 
This  is  nothing  but  sorcery.' ""  First,  Israfil  will  blow  the  blast  of  con- 
sternation. After  an  interval,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  examination,  at 
which  all  creatures  will  die  and  the  material  universe  will  melt  in  horror. 
Thirdly,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  resurrection.    Upon  that  instant,  the 


•  Ch.  zML  ^  Sale,  PTeUminary  IMaconrae,  sect.  iv.  u  Ch.  ixxxiT. 
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assembled  souls  of  mankind  will  issue  from  his  trumpet,  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  fill  the  atmosphere,  seeking  to  be  reunited  to  theur  former 
bodies,  which  will  then  be  restored,  even  to  their  very  hairs. 
I  'The  day  of  judgment  immediately  follows.  This  is  the  dreadful  day 
for  which  all  other  days  were  made;  and  it  will  come  with  blackness  and 
consternation  to  unbelievers  and  evil-doers,  but  with  peace  and  delight 
to  the  faithful.  The  total  race  of  man  will  be  gathered  in  one  place. 
Mohammed  will  first  advance  in  front,  to  the  right  hand,  as  intercessor 
for  the  professors  of  Islam.  The  preceding  prophets  will  appear  with 
their  followers.  Gabriel  will  hold  suspended  a  balance  so  stupendous 
that  one  scale  will  cover  paradise,  the  other  hell.  ''  Hath  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment  reached  thee  ?""  "  Whoever  hath 
wrought  either  good  or  evil  of  the  weight  of  an  ant  shall  in  that  day 
behold  the  same."^  An  infallible  scrutiny  shall  search  and  weigh  every 
man's  deeds,  and  exact  justice  shall  be  done,  and  no  foreign  help  can 
avail  any  one.  *'One  soul  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in 
behalf  of  another  soul.""  "  Every  man  of  them  on  that  day  shall 
have  business  enough  of  his  own  to  employ  his  thoughts.""  In  all  the 
Mohammedan  representations  of  this  great  trial  and  of  the  principles 
which  determine  its  decisions,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  all  turns  on  strict  equity.  Reckoning  a  reception  or 
rejection  of  the  true  faith  as  a  crowning  merit  or  demerit,  the  only 
question  is,  Do  his  good  works  outweigh,  by  so  much  as  a  hair,  his  evil 
works  ?  If  so,  he  goes  to  the  right ;  if  not,  he  must  take  the  left.  The 
solitary  trace  of  fatalism — or  rather  favoritism — is  this :  that  no  idolater, 
once  in  hell,  can  ever  possibly  be  released,  while  no  Islamite,  however 

ticked,  can  be  damned  eternally.  The  punishment  of  unbelievers  is 
^  /erlasting,  that  of  believers  limited.  The  opposite  of  this  opinion  is  a 
great  heresy  with  the  generality  of  the  Moslems.  Some  say  the  judg- 
ment will  require  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  others  that  it  will  occupy 
fifty  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  sun  will  be  drawn  from  its 
sheath  and  bum  insufferably,  and  the  wicked  will  stand  looking  up, 
their  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  and  their  skulls  boiling  like  pots.  At 
last,  when  sentence  has  been  passed  on  them,  all  souls  are  forced  to  try 
the  passage  of  al  Sirat,  a  bridge  thinner  than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a  razor, 
and  hotter  than  flame,  spanning  in  one  frail  arch  the  immeasurable 
distance,  directly  over  hell,  from  earth  to  paradise.  Some  affect  a  meta- 
phorical solution  of  this  air-severing  causeway,  and  take  it  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  the  true  Sirat,  or  bridge  of  this  world, — namely,  the  true  faith 
and  obedience ;  but  every  orthodox  Mussulman  firmly  holds  it  as  a 
physical  fact  to  be  surmounted  in  the  last  day."  Mohammed  leading 
the  way,  the  faithful  and  righteous  will  traverse  it  with  ease  and  as 
quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning.     The  thin  edge  broadens  beneath  their 
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steps,  the  surrounding  support  of  convoying  angels'  wings  hides  the  fire- 
lake  below  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  swiftly  enveloped  in  paradise. 
But  as  the  infidel  with  his  evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  thorns  entangle 
his  steps,  the  lurid  glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over 
and  whirls  into  the  blazing  abyss.  In  Dr.  Frothingham's  fine  translation 
from  Riickert, — 

**  When  the  wicked  o'er  It  goes,  staxids  the  bridge  all  Bparkling; 
And  his  mind  bewildered  grows,  and  his  eye  swims  darkling. 
Wakening,  giddying,  then  comes  in,  with  a  deadly  fright. 
Memory  of  all  his  sin,  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Bnt  when  forward  steps  the  Just,  he  is  safe  e'en  here : 
Round  him  gathers  holy  trust,  and  driree  bock  his  fear. 
Each  good  deed 's  a  mist,  that  wide,  golden  borders  gets ; 
And  for  him  the  bridge,  each  side,  shines  with  parapets." 

Between  hell  and  paradise  is  an  impassable  wall, — al  ArlLf, — separating  \ 
the  tormented  from  the  happy,  and  covered  with  those  souls  whose  good 
works  exactly  counterpoise  their  evil  works,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
fitted  for  neither  place.  The  prophet  and  his  expounders  have  much  to 
say  of  this  narrow  intermediate  abode."  Its  lukewarm  denizens  are  con- 
temptuously spoken  of.  It  is  said  that  Ar&f  seems  hell  to  the  blessed 
but  paradise  to  the  damned ;  for  does  not  every  thing  depend  on  the 
point  of  view? 

The  Mohammedan  descriptions  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  the  tor-  / 
ments  of  hell,  are  constantly  repeated  and  are  copious  and  vivid.  Refer- 
ence to  chapter  and  verse  would  be  superfluous,  since -almost  every  page 
of  the  Koran  abounds  in  such  tints  and  tones  as  the  following.  **  The 
unbelievers  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire  forever."  "  Those  who  dis- 
believe we  will  surely  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire :  so  often  as  their 
skins  shall  be  well  burned  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment."  "  I  will  fill  hell  entirely  full 
of  genii  and  men."  "They  shall  be  dragged  on  their  faces  into  hell,  and 
it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  '  Taste  ye  that  torment  of  hell-fire  which  ye 
r^ected  as  a  falsehood.' "  "  The  unbelievers  shall  be  driven  into  hell  by 
troops."  "  They  shall  be  taken  by  the  forelocks  and  the  feet  and  flung 
into  hell,  where  they  shall  drink  scalding  water."  "  Their  only  enter- 
tainment shall  be  boiling  water,  and  they  shall  be  fuel  for  hell."  "  The 
smoke  of  hell  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow 
camels  in  color."  "  They  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire 
fitted  on  them,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron." 
"The  true  believers,  lying  on  couches,  shall  look  down  upon  the  infidels 
in  hell  and  laugh  them  to  scorn." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  door  shall  be  shown  the  damned  opening 
into  paradise,  but  when  they  approach  it,  it  shall  be  suddenly  shut,  and 
the  believers  within  will  laugh.  Pitiless  and  horrible  as  these  expres- 
iions  from  the  Koran  are,  they  are  merciful  compared  with  the  pictures 

>*  Koran,  ch.  rlii.    Sale,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  125. 
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in  the  later  traditions,  of  women  suspended  by  their  hair,  their  brains 
boiling,  suspended  by  their  tongues,  molten  copper  poured  down  their 
throats,  bound  hands  and  feet  and  devoured  piecemeal  by  scorpions, 
hung  up  by  their  heels  in  flaming  furnaces  and  their  flesh  cut  off  on  all 
sides  with  scissors  of  fire.*'  Their  popular  teachings  divide  hell  into 
seven  stories,  sunk  one  under  another.  The  first  and  mildest  is  for  the 
wicked  among  the  true  believers.  The  second  is  assigned  to  the  Jews.  The 
third  is  the  special  apartment  of  the  Christians.  The  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  to  the  Magians,  and  the  sixth  to  the  most  aban- 
doned idolaters ;  but  the  seventh — the  deepest  and  worst — ^belongs  to  the 
hypocrites  of  all  religions.  The  first  hell  shall  finally  be  emptied  and  de^ 
stroyed,  on  the  release  of  the  wretched  believers  there ;  but  all  the  other 
hells  will  retain  their  victims  eternally. 

If  thef  visions  of  hell  which  filled  the  fancies  of  the  faithful  were  mate- 
rial iind  glowing,  equally  so  were  their  conceptions  of  paradise.  On  this 
world  of  the  blessed  were  lavished  all  the  charms  so  fascinating  to  the 
Oriental  luxuriousness  of  sensual  languor,  and  which  the  poetic  Oriental 
imagination  knew  so  well  how  to  depict.  As  soon  as  the  righteous  have 
passed  Sirat,  they  obtain  the  first  taste  of  their  approaching  felicity  by  a 
refreshing  draught  from  "  Mohammed's  Pond."  This  is  a  square  lake,  a 
month's  journey  in  circuit,  its  water  whiter  than  milk  or  silver  and  more 
fragrant  than  to  be  comparable  to  any  thing  known  by  mortals.  As  many 
cups  are  set  around  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  and  whoever 
drinks  from  it  will  never  thirst  more.  Then  comes  paradise, — an  ecstatic 
dream  of  pleasure,  filled  with  sparkling  streams,  honeyed  fountains, 
shady  groves,  precious  stones,  all  flowers  and  fruits,  blooming  youths, 
circulating  goblets,  black-eyed  houris,  incense,  brilliant  birds,  delight- 
some music,  unbroken  peace."  A  Sheeah  tradition  makes  the  prophet 
promise  to  Ali  twelve  palaces  in  paradise,  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricks 
laid  in  a  cement  of  musk  and  amber.  The  pebbles  around  them  are  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  the  earth  saffron,  its  liillocks  camphor.  Rivers  of 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  water  flow  through  the  court  of  each  palace, 
their  banks  adorned  with  various  resplendent  trees,  interspersed  with 
bowers  consisting  each  of  one  hollow  transparent  pearl.  In  each  of  these 
bowers  is  an  emerald  throne,  with  a  houri  upon  it  arrayed  in  seventy 
green  robes  and  seventy  yellow  robes  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  her- 
self so  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ankle,  notwithstanding  robes, 
flesh,  and  bone,  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  flame  in  a  glass  vessel.  Each 
houri  has  seventy  locks  of  hair,  every  one  under  the  care  of  a  maid,  who 
perfumes  it  with  a  censer  which  God  has  made  to  smoke  with  incense 
without  the  presence  of  fire ;  and  no  mortal  has  ever  breathed  such  fra- 
grance as  is  there  exhaled." 

Such  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  that  here  set  forth,  it  is  plain,  was 
Etrikingly  adapted  to  win  and  work  fervidly  on  the  minds  of  the  imaginar 
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live,  voluptuous,  indolent,  passionate  races  of  the  Orient.  It  possesses  a 
nucleus  of  just  and  natural  moral  conviction  and  sentiment,  around 
which  is  grouped  a  composite  of  a  score  of  superstitions  afloat  before  the 
rise  of  Islam,  set  off  with  the  arbitrary  drapery  of  a  poetic  fancy,  colored 
by  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  Mohammed,  emphasized  to  suit  his  spe- 
cial ends,  and  all  inflamed  with  a  vindictive  and  propagandist  animus. 
Any  word  further  in  explanation  of  the  origin,  or  in  refutation  of  the 
Boundness,  of  this  system  of  belief — once  so  imminently  aggressive  and 
still  so  widely  established — ^would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EXPLANATORY   SURVEY   OF   THE   FIELD   AND  ITS   MYTHS. 

SuRVETiNO  the  thought  of  mankind  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
as  thus  far  examined,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  opinions  and  pictures  it  presents.  Whence  and  how 
arose  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions? 

In  consequence  of  the  endowments  with  which  God  has  created  man, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  arises  as  a  normal  fact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  experience.  But  the  forms  and  accompaniments  of  the 
doctrine,  the  immense  diversity  of  dress  and  colors  it  appears  in,  are 
subject  to  all  the  laws  and  accidents  that  mould  and  clothe  the  pro- 
ducts within  any  other  department  of  thought  and  literature.  We  must 
refer  the  ethnic  conceptions  of  a  future  state  to  the  same  sources  to 
which  other  portions  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are  referred, — namely,  to 
the  action  of  sentiment,  fancy,  and  reason,  first;  then  to  the  further 
action,  reaction,  and  interaction  of  the  pictures,  dogmas,  and  reasonings 
of  authoritative  poets,  priests,  and  philosophers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
feeling,  faith,  and  thought  of  credulous  multitudes  and  docile  pupils  on 
the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  great  centres  of  intellectual  activity, 
parents  of  intellectual  products,  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  however  curious,  which  may  not  be  intelligibly  explained, 
seen  naturally  to  spring  out  of  certain  conditions  of  man's  mind  and 
experience  as  related  with  the  life  of  society  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

So  fiur  SB  the  views  of  the  future  life  set  forth  in  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  nations  constitute  systematically  developed  and  arranged  schemes 
of  doctrine  and  symbol,  the  origin  of  them  therefore  needs  no  further 
explana^on  than  is  furnished  by  a  contemplation  of  the  regulated  exer- 
cise of  the  speculative  and  imaginative  faculties.     But  so  far  as  thoae 
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representations  contain  unique,  grotesque,  isolated  particulars,  their  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  this  general  law : — In  the  early  stages  of 
human  culture,  when  the  natural  sensibilities  are  intensely  prcpon- 
<lerant  in  power,  and  the  critical  judgment  is  in  abeyance,  whatever 
strongly  moves  the  soul  causes  a  poetical  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
imagination.^  Thus  the  rainbow  is  personified ;  a  waterfall  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  spiritual  beings ;  a  volcano  with  fiery  crater  is  seen  as 
a  Cyclops  with  one  flaming  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  This  law 
holds  not  only  in  relation  to  impressive  objects  or  appearances  in  nature, 
but  also  in  relation  to  occurrences,  traditions,  usages.  In  this  way 
innumerable  myths  arise, — explanatory  or  amplifying  thoughts  secreted 
by  the  stimulated  imagination  and  then  narrated  as  events.  Sometimes 
these  tales  are  given  and  received  in  good  faith  for  truth,  as  Grote 
abundantly  proves  in  his  volume  on  Legendary  Greece;  sometimes  they 
are  clearly  the  gleeful  play  of  the  fancy,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  hated 
infant  Ilerakles  having  been  put  to  Hera's  breast  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
heaven,  she,  upon  waking,  thrust  him  away,  and  the  lacteal  fluid,  stream- 
ing athwart  the  firmament,  originated  the  Milky  Way !  To  apply  this 
law  to  our  special  subject :  What  would  be  likely  to  work  more  power- 
fully on  the  minds  of  a  crude,  sensitive  people,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
world,  with  no  elaborate  discipline  of  religious  thought,  than  the  facts 
and  phenomena  of  death?  Plainly,  around  this  centre  there  must  be 
<leposited  a  vast  quantity  of  ideas  and  fantasies.  The  task  is  to  discrimi- 
nate them,  trace  their  individual  origin,  and  classify  them. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difRcult  questions  connected  with  the 
,  subject  before  us  is  this: — What,  in  any  given  time  and  place,  were  the 
limits  of  the  popular  belief?  How  much  of  the  current  representations 
in  relation  to  another  life  were  held  as  strict  verity?  What  portions 
were  regarded  as  fable  or  symbolism  ?  It  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  distinctions  of  literal  statement, 
allegory,  historic  report,  embellished  legend,  satire,  poetic  creation,  phi- 
losophical hypothesis,  religious  myth,  were  more  or  less  generally  known. 
For  example,  when  jEschylus  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  Yonder 
comes  a  herald :  so  Dust,  Clay's  thirsty  sister,  tells  me,"  the  personifica- 
tion, unquestionably,  was  as  purposed  and  conscious  as  it  is  when  a  poet 
in  the  nineteenth  century  says,  "Thirst  dived  from  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sky  and  clutched  me  by  the  throat."  So,  too,  when  Homer  describes  the 
bag  of  jEoIus,  the  winds,  in  possession  of  the  sailors  on  board  Ulysses'  ship, 
the  half-humorous  allegory  cannot  be  mistaken  for  religious  faith.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  these  distinctions  were  not  always  carefully  observed, 
but  were  often  confounded.  Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  primi- 
tive times,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  broa^*  fixed  lines  and  say  con- 
clusively that  all  on  this  side  was  consciously  considered  as  fanciful  play 
or  emblem,  all  on  that  side  as  earnest  fact.     Each  particular  in  each  case 

1  CbAmbert'i  P»pen  for  the  People,  toI.  I. :  The  Myth,  p.  1. 
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must  be  examined  by  itself  and  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  light 
and  weight  of  the  moral  probabilities.  For  example,  if  there  was  any 
historic  basis  for  the  myth  of  Herakles  dragging  Cerberus  out  of  Hades, 
it  was  that  this  hero  forcibly  entered  the  Mysteries  and  dragged  out  to 
Ught  the  enactor  of  the  part  of  the  three-headed  dog.  The  aged  North- 
man, committing  martial  suicide  rather  than  die  in  his  peaceful  bed, 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  ensanguined  picture  of  Valhalla  as  a  truth. 
Virgil,  dismissing  ^neas  from  the  Tartarean  realm  through  "  the  ivory 
gate  by  which  &l6e  dreams  and  fictitious  visions  are  wont  to  issue," 
plainly  wrought  as  a  poet  on  imaginative  materials. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  early  peoples  had  no  rigid 
formularies  of  faith  like  the  Christian  creeds.  The  writings  preserved  to 
us  are  often  rather  fragments  of  individjaal  speculations  and  hopes  than 
rehearsals  of  public  dogmas.  Plato  is  far  from  revealing  the  contem- 
poraneous belief  of  Greece  in  the  sense  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  reveals 
the  contemporaneous  belief  of  Christendom.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome, — 
among  every  cultured  people, — there  were  different  classes  of  minds, — 
the  philosophers,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  warriors,  the  common  multi- 
tude,— whose  modes  of  thinking  were  in  contrast,  whose  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  ancestral  traditions  and  the  phenomena  of  human  destiny 
were  widely  apart,  whose  respective  beliefs  had  far  different  boundaries. 
The  openly  skeptical  Euripides  and  Lucian  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  apparently  credulous  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Of  course  the 
Fables  of  JEsop  were  not  literally  credited.  Neither,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  With  the  ancients,  while  there  was  a 
general  national  cast  of  faith,  there  were  likewise  varieties  of  individual 
and  sectarian  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  and  credulity,  solemn  reason 
and  recreative  fancy. 

The  people  of  Lystra,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually 
thought  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  Zeus  and  Hermes,  and  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  to  offer  them  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  those  deities. 
Peisistratus  obtained  rule  over  Athens  by  dressing  a  stately  woman,  by 
the  name  of  Phyd,  as  Athene,  and  passing  off  her  commands  as  those  of 
the  tutelary  goddess.  Herodotus  ridicules  the  people  for  unsuspiciously 
accepting  her.'  The  incredibleness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
popular  belief  in  it.  Whosoever  thinks  of  the  earnest  reception  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation — the  conversion  of  a  wheaten  wafer  into  the 
infinite  God — by  nearly  three-quarters  of  Christendom  at  this  moment, 
must  permit  the  paradox  to  pass  unchallenged.  Doubtless  the  closing  eye 
of  many  an  expiring  Greek  reflected  the  pitiless  old  oarsman  plying  hi» 
frost^cold  boat  across  the  Stygian  ferry,  and  his  failing  ear  caught  the 
rash  of  the  Phlegethonian  surge.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the  same 
time,  many  another  laughed  at  these  things  as  childish  fictions,  fitted 
•nly  to  scare  "  the  baby  of  a  girl.' 
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Stricken  memory,  yearning  emotion,  kindled  fancy^  a  sensitive  and 
timorous  observation  of  natural  phenomena, — rustling  leaves,  wavering 
shadows,  apparent  effects  of  unknown  causes, — each  is  a  superstitious 
mother  of  beliefs.  The  Sonora  Indians  say  that  departed  souls  dwell 
among  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  cliffs,  and  that  the  echoes  often  heard 
there  are  their  voices.  Ruskin  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  sur- 
rounding the  lower-world  residence  of  Persephone  with  poplar  groves  was 
that  "  the  frailness,  fragility,  and  inconstancy  of  the  leafage  of  the  pop- 
lar-tree resembled  the  fancied  ghost-people."  We  can  very  easily  imagine 
how,  in  the  breeze  at  the  entrance  to  some  subterranean  descent, — 

"A  ghostly  rank 
Of  poplars,  like  a  halted  train  of  shades. 
Trembled." 

The  operations  of  fierce  passions,  hat«,  fright,  and  rage,  in  a  brain  boil- 
ing with  blood  and  fire,  make  pictures  which  the  savage  afterwards  holds 
in  remembrance  as  facts.  He  does  not  by  reflection  consciously  distin- 
guish the  internal  acts  and  sights  of  the  mind  from  objective  verities. 
Barbarians — as  travellers  and  psychologists  have  repeatedly  observed — 
usually  pay  great  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  madmen,  the  doings  and 
utterances  of  the  insane.  These  persons  are  regarded  as  possessed  by 
higher  beings.  Their  words  are  oracles:  the  horrible  shapes,  the  gro- 
tesque scenes,  which  their  disordered  and  inflamed  faculties  conjure  up, 
are  eagerly  caught  at,  and  such  accounts  of  them  as  they  are  able  to 
make  out  are  treasured  up  as  revelations.  This  fact  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  the  hinting  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  uncultivated 
tribes.  Many  a  vision  of  delirium,  many  a  raving  medley  of  insanity, 
has  been  accepted  as  truth.'  Another  phenomenon,  closely  allied  to  the 
former,  has  wrought  in  a  similar  manner  and  still  more  widely.  It  has 
been  a  common  superstition  with  barbarous  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  Timbuctoo  to  Siberia,  to  suppose  that  dreams  are  real  adven- 
tures which  the  soul  passes  through,  flying  abroad  while  the  body  lies, 
a  dormant  shell,  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  power  of  this  influence  in 
nourishing  a  copious  credulity  may  easily  be  imagined. 

The  origin  of  many  notions  touching  a  future  state,  found  in  literature, 
is  to  ]i>e  traced  to  those  rambling  thoughts  and  poetic  reveries  with  which 
even  the  most  philosophical  minds,  in  certain  moods,  indulge  them* 
selves.  For  example.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  *'  doubts  whether  there  be  not 
superior  intelligencies  who,  subject  to  the  Supreme,  oversee  and  control 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  And  Goethe,  filled  with  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  Wieland,  musing  on  the  fate  of  his  departed  friend, 
solemnly  surmised  that  he  had  become  the  soul  of  a  world  in  some  far 
realm  of  space.  The  same  mental  exercises  which  supply  the  barbarian 
superstitions  reappear  in  disciplined  minds,  on  a  higher  plane  and  in 


*  De  Boismont,  Rational  History  of  Hallucinations,  ch.  16 :  Of  Halhiclnatioiw  eoBsMand  Ja  a 
Psychological,  Historical,  and  Religioos  Point  of  Visw. 
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more  refined  forms.  Culture  and  science  do  not  deliver  us  from  all  illu- 
sion and  secure  us  sober  views  conformed  to  fact.  Still,  what  we  think 
amid  the  solid  realities  of  waking  life,  fancy  in  her  sleep  disjointedly  re- 
Terberates  from  hollow  fields  of  dream.  The  metaphysician  or  theologian, 
instead  of  resting  contented  with  mere  snatches  and  glimpses,  sets  him- 
self deliberately  to  reason  out  a  complete  theory.  In  these  elaborate 
efforts  many  an  opinion  and  metaphor,  plausible  or  absurd,  sweet  or  dire- 
ful, is  bom  and  takes  its  place.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
passion  for  congruity  and  completeness, — a  passion  extremely  fertile  in 
complementary  products.  For  example,  the  early  Jewish  notion  of  lite- 
rally sitting  down  at  table  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
resurrection,  was  gradually  developed  by  accretion  of  assisting  particulars 
into  all  the  details  of  a  consummate  banquet,  at  which  Leviathan  was  to 
be  the  fish.  Behemoth  the  roast,  and  so  on.^  In  the  construction  of  doc- 
trines or  of  discourses,  one  thought  suggests,  one  premise  or  conclusion 
necessitates,  another.  This  genetic  application  is  sometimes  plainly  to 
be  seen  even  in  parts  of  incoherent  scliemes.  For  instance,  tlie  concep- 
tion that  man  has  returned  into  this  life  from  anterior  experiences  of  it 
is  met  by  the  opposing  fact  that  he  does  not  remember  any  preceding 
career.  The  explanatory  idea  is  at  once  hit  upon  of  a  fountain  of 
oblivion — a  river  Lethe — from  which  the  disembodied  soul  drinks  ere  it 
reappears.  Once  establish  in  the  popular  imagination  the  conception  of 
the  Olympian  synod  of  gods,  and  a  thousand  dramatic  tales  of  action 
and  adventure,  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  divine  personages, 
will  inevitably  follow. 

The  interest,  cunning,  and  authority  of  priesthoods  are  anothe^  source 
of  prevailing  opinions  concerning  a  life  to  come.  Many  nations,  early 
and  late,  have  been  quite  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  priests,  and 
have  believed  almost  every  thing  they  said.  Numerous  motives  conspire  to 
make  the  priest  concoct  fictions  and  exert  his  power  to  gain  credence  for 
them.  He  must  have  an  alluringly-colored  elysium  to  reward  his  obedient 
disciples.  When  his  teachings  are  rejected  and  his  authority  mocked, 
his  class-isolation  and  incensed  pride  find  a  natural  satisfaction  in  threat- 
ening the  reprobate  aliens  that  a  rain  of  fire  will  one  day  wash  them 
down  the  smoking  gulfs  of  sulphur.  The  Maronites,  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Christians  in  Sjrria,  purchase  of  their  priests  a  few  yards  of  land  in 
heaven,  to  secure  a  residence  there  when  they  die.*  The  Siamese 
Buddhists  accumulate  silver  and  bury  it  in  secret,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  soul  during  its  wandering  in  the  separate  state.  "This  foolish 
opinion  robs  the  state  of  immense  sums.  The  lords  and  rich  men  erect 
pyramids  over  these  treasures,  and  for  their  greater  security  place  them 
in  charge  of  the  talapomsr'^  When,  for  some  reason  or  other,— either  as  a 
matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  or  as  a  preventive  of  mutual  claw- 

4  ObiTodi.  Oesch.  dM  Cfani«smiu,  tb.  I.  abschn.  15 :  Qastmahl  des  Leriathan. 

*  Chnrdiill,  Mt  Lebanon,  rol.  Ui.  eh.  7. 
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ing,  or  for  some  to  us  unimaginable  end, — the  authoritative  Skald  wished 
to  induce  the  Northmen  to  keep  their  nails  close-cut,  he  devised  the 
awful  myth  of  the  ship  Nagelfra,  and  made  his  raw-minded  people 
Bwallow  it  as  truth.  The  sama  process  was  followed  unquestionably  in 
a  thousand  other  cases,  in  different  particulars  of  thought  and  aim,  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  world. 

In  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  broad  field  we  have  traversed,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  the  marked  influence  of  the  present  scenery  and  habits, 
history'  and  associations,  of  a  people  in  deciding  the  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  Esquimaux  paradise  is  surrounded  by 
great  pots  full  of  boiled  walrus-meat.  The  Turk's  heaven  is  a  gorgeously 
idealized  pleasure-garden  or  celestial  harem.  As  the  apparition  of  a  man 
wanders  into  the  next  state,  a  shadow  of  his  present  state  floats  over  into 
the  future  with  him.  The  Hereafter  is  the  image  flung  by  the  Now. 
Heaven  and  hell. are  the  upward  and  downward  echoes  of  the  earth. 
Like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken  on  the  Ilartz  Mountains,  our  ideas 
of  another  life  are  a  reflection  of  our  present  experience  thrown 
in  colossal  on  the  cloud-curtains  of  futurity.  Charles  Lamb,  pushing 
this  elucidating  observation  much  further,  says,  **The  shapings  of 
our  heavens  are  the  modiflcations  of  our  constitutions."  A  tribe  of 
savages  has  been  described  who  hoped  to  go  after  death  to  their 
forefathers  in  an  under-ground  elysium  whose  glory  consisted  in 
eternal  drunkenness,  that  being  their  highest  conception  of  bliss  and 
glory.  What  can  be  more  piteous  than  the  contemplation  of  those  bar- 
barians whose  existence  here  is  so  wretched  that  even  their  imagination 
and  faith  have  lost  all  rebound,  and  who  conceive  of  the  land  of  souls 
only  as  poorer  and  harder  than  this,  expecting  to  be  tasked  and  beaten 
there  by  stronger  spirits,  and  to  have  nothing  to  eat?  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  the  tyranny  of  class,  is  reflected  over  into  the  other 
life  in  those  aristocratic  notions  which  break  out  frequently  in  the  history 
of  our  subject.  The  Pharisees — some  of  them,  at  least— excluded  the 
rabble  from  the  resurrection.  The  Peruvians  confined  their  heaven  to 
the  nobility.  The  New  Zealanders  said  the  souls  of  the  Atuas,  the  nobles, 
were  immortal,  but  the  Cookees  perished  entirely.  Meiners  declares 
that  the  Russians,  even  so  late  as  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  believed 
that  only  the  Czar  and  the  boyars  could  reach  heaven.  It  was  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  savage  nations  when  a  chieftain  died  to  slay  his 
wives  and  servants,  that  their  ghosts  might  accompany  his  to  paradise, 
to  wait  on  him  there  as  here.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  Bulwer  has 
well  remarked,  "  the  Hades  of  the  ancients  was  not  for  the  many ;  and 
the  dwellers  of  Elysium  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  oligarchy  of  earth." 

The  coarse  and  selfish  assumption  on  the  part  of  man  of  superiority 
over  woman,  based  on  his  brawn iness  and  tyranny,  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  women  have  no  souls,  or  at  least 
cannot  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  possible  for  man.  The  former  state- 
ment has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Moslem  creed,  but  with  utter 
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Cftlsity.  A  pious  and  aged  female  disciple  once  asked  Mohammed  con- 
cerning her  future  condition  in  heaven.  The  prophet  replied,  "  There 
will  not  be  any  old  women  in  heaven."  She  wept  and  bewailed  her  fate, 
but  was  comforted  upon  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
"  They  will  all  be  young  again  when  there."  The  Buddhists  relate  that 
G6tama  once  directed  queen  Frsydpati,  his  foster-mother,  to  prove  by  a 
miracle  the  error  of  those  who  supposed  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
attain  Nirwdna.  She  immediately  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own 
form  as  filled  the  skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and,  after  performing  various 
wonders,  died  and  rose  into  Nirwdna,  leading  after  her  five  hundred 
virtuous  princesses.* 

How  spontaneously  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men  in  the  present  are  fiung 
across  the  abysm  into  the  future  state  is  exhibited  amusingly,  and  with  a 
rough  pathos,  in  an  old  tradition  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick 
and  Ossian.  The  bard  contrasts  the  apostle's  pitiful  psalms  with  his  own 
magnificent  songs,  and  says  that  the  virtuous  Fingal  is  ei\joying  the  re- 
wards of  his  valor  in  the  aerial  existence.  The  saint  rejoins,  No  matter 
for  FingaPs  worth ;  being  a  pagan,  assuredly  he  roasts  in  hell.  In  hot 
wrath  the  honest  Caledonian  poet  cries,  "  If  tlie  children  of  Morni  and 
the  tribes  of  the  clan  Ovi  were  alive,  we  would  fo^e  brave  Fingal  out  of 
hell,  or  the  same  habitation  should  be  our  own.'" 

Many  of  the  most  affecting  facts  and  problems  in  human  experience 
and  destiny  have  found  expression,  hypothetic  solution,  in  striking 
myths  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  nations.  The  mutual  re- 
semblances in  these  legends  in  some  cases,  though  among  far-separated 
peoples,  are  very  significant  and  impressive.  They  denote  that,  moved 
by  similar  motives  and  exercised  on  the  same  soliciting  themes,  human 
desire  and  thought  naturally  find  vent  in  similar  theories,  stories,  and 
emblems.  The  imagination  of  n^an,  as  Gfrorer  says,  runs  in  ruts  which 
not  itself  but  nature  has  beaten. 

The  instinctive  shrinking  from  death  felt  by  man  would,  sooner  or 
later,  quite  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  death  was  not  an  original 
featare  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  but  a  retributive  additional  dis- 
cord. Benignant  nature  meant  her  children  should  live  on  in  happy 
contentment  here  forever ;  but  sin  and  Satan  came  in,  and  death  was  the 
rengeance  that  followed  their  doings.  The  Persians  fully  developed  this 
speculation.  The  Hebrews  either  also  originated  it,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  Persians ;  and  afterwards  the  Christians  adopted  it.  Traces  of  the 
same  conception  appear  among  the  remotest  and  rudest  nations.  The 
Caribbeans  have  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  race  of  men  were 
dooafted  to  be  mortal  because  Cams,  the  first  man,  offended  the  great 
god  Tin.  The  Cherokees  ascribe  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  intention  of 
making  men  immortal  on  earth ;  but,  they  say,  the  sun  when  he  passed 
over  told  them  there  was  not  room  enough,  and  that  people  had  better 


f  Bmr&jf  Uawaal  of  Boddhltm,  p.  814.  *  LogAn,  Scottiih  Gad,  ch.  sir. 
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die !  They  also  say  that  the  Creator  attempted  to  make  the  first  man 
and  woman  out  of  two  stones,  but  failed,  and  afterwards  fashioned  them 
of  clay  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  perishable.*  The  Indians  of 
the  Oronoco  declare  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  for  a  while,  at  first,  among 
men.  As  he  was  leaving  them,  he  turned  around  in  his  canoe  and  said, 
"  Ye  shall  never  die,  but  shall  shed  your  skins."  An  old  woman  would 
not  believe  what  he  said ;  he  therefore  recalled  his  promise  and  vowed 
that  they  should  die. 

The  thought  of  more  than  one  death — that  the  composite  man  is  sim- 
plified  by  a  series  of  separating  deaths — has  repeatedly  found  plaoe.  Hie 
New  Testament  speaks  of  **the  second  death ;"  but  that  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase,  descriptive,  as  there  employed,  of  condemnation  and  suffering. 
It  is  a  thought  of  Plato  that  the  Deity  put  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  a 
material  envelope.  Following  this  hint,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Face  in  the  Moon,  that  the  earth  furnishes  the  body,  the  moon  the 
soul,  the  sun  the  mind.  The  first  death  we  die,  he  continues,  makes  us 
two  from  three ;  the  second  makes  us  one  from  two.  The  Feejees  tell 
how  one  of  their  warriors,  seeing  the  spectre  of  a  recently-deceased 
enemy  of  his,  threw  his  war-club  at  it  and  killed  it.  They  believed  the 
spirit  itself  was  thus  destroyed.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
accumulation  of  dissolution  upon  dissolution,  this  pursuit  of  death  after 
death.  We  seem  to  hear,  in  this  thin  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ghosts, 
the  fainter-growing  echoes  of  the  body  fade  away. 

Many  narratives  reveal  the  fond  hovering  of  the  human  mind  over 
the  problem  of  avoiding  death  altogether.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the  ascension  of 
Elgah  without  tasting  death.  The  Hindus  tell  of  Divadassa,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  exceeding  virtue  and  piety,  was  permitted  to  ascend  to 
heaven  alive.*^  They  also  say  that  the  good  Trisanku,  having  pleased  a 
god,  was  elevated  in  his  living  body  to  heaven."  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
preserve  a  legend  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  royal  descendants  of 
Maha  Sammata  to  the  superior  heavens  without  undergoing  death." 
There  are  Buddhist  traditions,  furthermore,  of  four  other  persons  who 
were  taken  up  to  Indra's  heaven  in  their  bodies  without  tasting  death, — 
namely,  the  musician  Gattila,  and  the  kings  Sadhina,  Nimi,  and  Mand- 
hatu.^'  A  beautiful  myth  of  the  translation  of  Cyrus  is  found  in  Firdousi'i 
Shah  Nameh  :— 

"Ky  Khoern  bow'd  himwif  before  his  God : 
In  the  bright  wator  he  wMh'd  hin  head  and  his  Umbi; 
And  he  npakc  to  himself  the  Zend-Avesta's  prayers; 
And  he  tum'd  to  tlio  friends  of  hi^  life  and  ezclaim'd, 
*  Faro  yo  well,  fare  ye  well  for  evermore  1 


•  Sqnier,  ^rpont-SyrohoU  p.  (J7,  note  c. 
10  Vans  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  431. 
n  Vishnu  Purnna,  p.  371. 

IS  Upham,  Sacrod  Books  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  Introductioii,  p.  17. 
u  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  26,  note. 
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When  to-morrow's  son  lifU  iU  blazing  banner, 

And  the  aea  Is  gold,  and  the  land  is  purple. 

This  world  and  I  shall  be  parted  forever. 

Te  will  nerer  see  me  again,  save  in  Memory's  dreams.' 

When  the  son  nplifted  his  head  from  the  mountain, 

The  king  had  ranlsh'd  from  the  eyes  of  his  nobles. 

They  roam'd  around  in  vain  attempts  to  find  him ; 

And  erery  one,  as  he  came  back  to  the  place. 

Bade  a  long  fioewell  to  the  king  of  the  world. 

Never  hath  any  one  seen  such  a  marvel — 

No,  though  he  live  long  in  the  world — 

That  a  man  should  go  alive  into  the  presence  of  God.** 

There  is  a  Greek  story  that  Empedocles,  ''after  a  sacred  festival,  was 
drawn  up  to  heaven  in  a  splendor  of  celestial  effulgence.'^^^  Philostratus 
relates  a  tradition  of  the  Cretans,  affirming  that,  Apollonius  having 
entered  a  temple  to  worship,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  chorus  of  virgins 
flinging,  "  Come  from  the  earth ;  come  into  heaven ;  come."  And  he  was 
taken  up,  never  having  been  seen  afterwards.  Here  may  be  cited  also 
the  exquisite  fable  of  Endymion.  Zeus  promised  to  grant  what  he  should 
requeet.  He  begged  for  immortality,  eternal  sleep,  and  never-fading 
youth.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  surpassing  beauty  he  slumbers  on  the 
summit  of  Latmus,  where  every  night  the  enamored  moon  stoops  to  kiss 
his  spotless  forehead.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  aborigines  is  that  concerning  the  final  departure 
of  Tarenyawagon,  a  mythic  chief  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  power, 
who  instructed  and  united  the  Iroquois.  He  sprang  across  vast  chasms 
between  the  cli£&,  and  shot  over  the  lakes  with  incredible  speed,  in  a 
spotless  white  canoe.  At  last  the  M^aster  of  Breath  summoned  him. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  filled  with  melody.  While  all  eyes  were  turned 
up,  Tarenyawagon  was  seen,  seated  in  his  snow-white  canoe,  in  mid-air, 
rising  with  every  burst  of  the  heavenly  music,  till  he  vanished  beyond 
the  summer  clouds,  and  all  was  still.^ 

Another  mythological  method  of  avoiding  death  is  by  bathing  in  some 
immortal  fountain.  The  Greeks  tell  of  Glaucus,  who  by  chance  dis- 
covered and  plunged  in  a  spring  of  this  charmed  virtue,  but  was  so 
chagrined  at  being  unable  to  point  it  out  to  others  that  he  flung  himself 
into  the  ocean.  He  could  not  die,  and  so  became  a  marine  deity,  and 
was  annually  seen  off  the  headlands  sporting  with  whales.  The  search 
for  the  **  Fountain  of  Youth"  by  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Florida 
is  well  known.  How  with  a  vain  eagerness  did  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
battered  old  warrior,  seek  after  the  magic  wave  beneath  which  he  should 
sink  to  emerge  free  from  scars  and  stains,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  when  first 
he  donned  the  knightly  harness  I  Khizer,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 
East^  accompanied  Iskander  Zulkamain  (the  Oriental  name  for  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  find  the  fountain  of 


M  Lewes,  Biographloal  History  of  PhUoeophy,  toI.  i.  p.  186,  (lat  Eng.  edit.) 
>  Seboolcfaft,  Note*  on  the  Iroqnoii,  ch.  is. 
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life.**  Zulkamain,  coming  to  a  place  where  tliere  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty  fountains,  despatched  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  ordering 
each  man  to  select  one  of  the  fountains  in  which  to  wash  a  dry  salted 
fish  wherewith  he  was  furnished.  The  instant  Khizer's  fish  touched  the 
water  of  the  fountain  which  ho  had  chosen,  it  sprang  away,  alive.  Ehizer 
leaped  in  after  it  and  drank.  Therefore  he  cannot  die  till  the  last  trump 
sounds.  Meanwhile,  clad  in  a  green  garb,  he  roams  through  the  world, 
a  personified  spring  of  the  year. 

The  same  influences  which  have  caused  death  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  punitive  after-piece  in  the  creation,  and  which  have  invented  cases 
wherein  it  was  set  aside,  have  also  fabricated  tales  of  returns  from  its 
shrouded  realm.  The  Thracian  lover's  harp,  *'  drawing  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheek,"  won  his  mistress  half-way  to  the  upper  light,  and 
would  have  wholly  redeemed  her  had  he  not  in  impatience  looked 
back.  The  grim  king  of  Hades,  yielding  to  passionate  entreaties,  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  let  the  hapless  Protesilaus  return  to  his  mourning 
Laodameia  for  three  hours.  At  the  swift  end  of  this  poor  period  he  died 
.again;  and  this  time  she  died  with  him.  Erus,  who  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Timarchus,  whose  soul  was  rapt  from  him  in  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  both  returned,  as  we  read  in  Plato  and  Plutarch,  to  relate  with 
circumstantial  detail  what  they  saw  in  the  other  world.  Aloestis,  who 
so  nobly  died  to  save  her  husband's  life,  was  brought  back  from  the 
region  of  the  dead,  by  the  interposition  of  Herakles,  to  spend  happy 
years  with  her  grateful  Admetus.  The  cunning  Sisyphus,  who  was  so 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  by  a  shrewd  plot  obtained  leave,  after  his 
death,  to  visit  the  earth  again.  Safely  up  in  the  light,  he  vowed  he 
would  stay ;  but  old  Hermes  psychopompus  forcibly  dragged  him  down. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador,  the  natives  thought  he  had 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  by  signs  inquired  if  he  had  not.  The 
Hawaiians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  god  Lono,  who  was  once  their  king 
but  was  afterwards  deified,  and  who  had  prophesied,  as  he  was  dying, 
that  he  should  in  after-times  return.  Te  Wharewara,  a  New  2^ealand 
youth,  relates  a  long  account  of  the  return  of  his  aunt  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  minuto  description  of  her  adventures  and  observations 
there."  Schoolcraft  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by 
a  Wyandot  brave  to  and  from  the  land  of  souls." 

There  is  a  group  of  strangely-pleasing  myths,  closely  allied  io  the  two 
preceding  classes,  showing  how  the  popular  heart  and  imagination  glorify 
their  heroes,  and,  fondly  believing  them  too  godlike  to  die,  fancy  them 
only  removed  to  some  secret  place,  where  they  still  live,  and  whence  in 
the  time  of  need  they  will  come  again  to  rescue  or  to  bless  their  people. 
Greece  dreamed  that  her  swift-footed  Achilles  was  yet  alive  in  the  White 
Island.      Denmark  long  saw  king  Holger  lingering  on  the  old  wa^ 

i«  Adrenturefl  of  Hatim  TU,  p.  125.  IT  ShortlAnd,  Tnulitions  of  the  New  ZMlaaden,  p.  128. 

u  niBtory,  Ac.  of  Indian  Tribei,  part  U.  p.  236. 
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rior-caimB  of  his  country.    Portugal  trusted  that  her  beauteous  prince 

Sebastian  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  to  the  East  and  would  one 

day  return  to  claim  his  usurped  realm. ^  So,  too,  of  Roderick  the  Goth, 

who  fell  in  disastrous  battle  with  the  Arabs,  the  Visiogothic  traditions 

and  faith  of  the  people  long  insisted  that  he  would   reappear.     The 

Swiss  herdsmen  believe  the  founders  of  their  confederacy  still  sleep  in  a 

cavern  on  the  shores  of  Lucerne.     When  Switzerland  is  in  peril,  the 

Three  Tells,  slumbering*  there  in  their  antique  garb,  will  wake  to  save 

her.      Sweetly  and  often, the  ancient  British  lays  allude  to  the  puissant 

Arthur  borne  away  to  the  mystic  vales  of  Avalon,  and  yet  to  be  hailed 

in  his  native  kingdom,  Excalibur  once  more  gleaming  in  his  hand.    The 

strains  of  the  Troubadours  swell  and  ring  as  they  tell  of  Charlemagne 

sleeping  beneath   the  Untersberg,  biding  his  appointed  time  to  rise, 

resume  his  unrivalled  sceptre,  and  glorify  the  Frank  race.     And  what 

grand  and  weird  ballads  picture  great  Barbarossa  seated  in  the  vaults 

of  Eyffhfluser,  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone  table  in  front  of  him, 

tonying  till  he  may  come  forth,  with  his  minstrels  and  knights  around 

bim,  in  the  crisis-hour  of  Germany's  fortunes!     The  Indians  of  Pecos, 

in  New  Mexico,  still  anxiously  expect  the  return  of  Montezuma;  while  in 

San  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel  every  morning  ascends  to 

the  top  of  the  highest  house,  at  sunrise,  and  looks  out  eastward  for  the 

coming  of  the  great  chief.*    The  peasants  of  Brittany  maintain — as  a 

recent  traveller  testifies — that   Napoleon   is  still   alive   in   concealment 

somewhere,  and  will  one  day  be  heard  of  or  seen  in  pomp  and  v'wtory. 

One  other  dead  man  there  has  been  who  was  expected  to  return. — the 

bated  Nero,  the  popular  horror  of  whom  shows  itself  in  the  shuddering 

belief — expressed  in  the  Apocalypse   and  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles — that 

he  was  still  alive  and  would  reappear." 

JElian,  in  his  Various  History,  recounts  the  following  singular  circum- 
stances concerning  the  Meropes  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Anostan.*' 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  no  possible  conceit  of  speculation  pertaining 
to  our  subject  has  been  unthought  of.  A  river  of  grief  and  a  river  of 
pleasure,  he  says,  lapsed  through  the  valley,  their  banks  covered  with 
trees.  If  one  ate  of  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  beside  the  former 
stream,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  wept  till  he  died.  But  if  he 
partook  of  thBt  hanging  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  his  bliss  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  all  desires;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  returned  over  the 
track  of  life  to  youth  and  infancy,  and  then  gently  expired.    He  turned 

**  Into  his  yesterdays,  and  wander'd  back 
To  distant  childhood,  and  went  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not.death.'* 

Mohammed,  during  his  night-journey,  saw,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Adam, 
the  father  of  mankind,  a  majestic  old  man,  with  all  his  posterity  who 

V  Tberc  is  a  tumtie  sect  of  Sebastianists  in  Brazil  now.    See  **  Bradl  and  the  Brasflians,**  by  Kidier 
nd  TMchOT.  vp.  61»-ft21. 
■  AbM  DooMiiech's  Serm  Years'  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America;  Vol.  I.  ch.  riiL 
*  Btoaii.  OoouBMitary  on  the  Apooalyiise :  Excursus  upon  ch.  zili.  ▼.  18.  **  Lib.  ill.  c^p.  Id 
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were  destined  for  paradise  on  one  side,  and  all  who  were  destined  for 
hell  on  the  other.  When  he  looked  on  the  right  he  smiled  and  re- 
joiced, but  as  often  as  he  looked  on  the' left  he  mourned  and  wept. 
How  finely  this  reveals  the  stupendous  pathos  there  is  in  the  theological 
conception  of  a  Federal  Head  of  humanity  I 

The  idea  of  a  great  terminal  crisis  is  met  with  so  often  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  human  efforts  to  grasp  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world's  destiny,  that  we  must  consider  it  a  nortnal  concomitant  of  such 
theorizings.  The  mind  reels  and  loses  itself  in  trying  to  conceive  of  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  order,  or  of  any  one  fixed  course 
of  things,  but  finds  relief  in  the  notion  of  a  revolution,  an  end,  and  a 
fresh  start.  The  Mexican  Cataclysm  or  universal  crash,  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  Calpa,  the  Persian  Resurrection,  the  Stoic  Conflagration,  the 
Scandinavian  Ragnarokur,  the  ChristiaQ  Day  of  Judgment,  all  embody 
this  one  thought.  The  Drama  of  Humanity  is  played  out,  the  curtain 
falls,  and  when  it  rises  again  all  is  commenced  afresh.  The  clock  of 
creation  runs  down  and  has  to  be  wound  up  anew.  The  Brahmans 
are  now  expecting  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  Parsees  look  for 
Sosiosch  to  come,  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  good,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  upon  a  renewed  earth.  The  Buddhists  await  the  birth  of  Maitri 
Buddha,  who  is  tarrying  in  the  dewa-loka  Tusita  until  the  time  of  his 
advent  upon  earth.  The  Jews  are  praying  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.  And  many  Christians  afi&rm  that  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
draws  nigh. 

One  more  fact,  even  in  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
opinions  current  in  bygone  times  as  to  a  future  life,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  notice.  It  is  the  so  constant  linking  of  the  soul's  fate  with  the 
skyey  spaces  and  th^  stars,  in  fond  expjorings  and  astrologic  dreams. 
Nowhere  are  the  kingly  greatness  and  the  immortal  aspiring  of  man 
more  finely  shown.  The  loadstone  of  his  destiny  and  the  prophetic 
gravitation  of  his  thoughts  are  upward,  into  the  eternal  bosom  of  heaven's 
infinite  hospitality. 

**  Te  Stan,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  I 

If  in  yoor  bright  leaves  we  wotild  read  the  &t« 

Of  men  and  empirce,  'tis  to  be  forgiven. 

That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o*erle^  their  mortal  state 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  jou ;  for  ye  are 

A  beanty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  us  such  love  and  reverence  fW)m  afkr 
That  fortune,  fkme,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

What  an  immeasurable  contrast  between  the  dying  Cherokee,  who 
would  leap  into  heaven  with  a  war-whoop  on  his  tongue  and  a  string  of 
scalps  in  his  hand,  and  the  dyin;^  Christian,  who  sublimely  murmurs, 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit !"  What  a  sweep  of 
thought,  from  the  poor  woman  whose  pious  notion  of  heaven  was 
that  it  was  a  place  where  she  could  sit  all  day  in  a  clean  white  apron 
and  sing  psalms,   to  the  far-seeing    and  sympathetic  natural  philo- 
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eopher  whose  loving  faith  embraces  all  ranks  of  creatures  and  who 
conceives  of  paradise  as  a  spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  presence  of  their  Creator !     Yet  frogi  the 
explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
the  derivation  of  the  multifarious  swarm  of  notions  afloat  in  the  world, — 
as  the  fifteen  hundred  varieties  of  apple  now  known  have  all  been  derived 
from  the  solitary  white  crab.    Differences  of  fancy  and  opinion  among 
men  are  as  natural  as  fancies  and  opinions  are.    The  mind  of  a  people 
prows  from  the  earth  of  its  deposited  history,  but  breathes  in  the  air  of 
its  living  literature.''    By  his  philosophic  learning  and  poetic  sympathy 
the  cosmopolitan  scholar  yvins  the  last  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  frees 
himself  from  local  conditions  and  temporal  tinges,  and,  under  the  light 
of  universal  truth,  traces,  through  the  causal  influences  of  soil  and  clime 
and  history,  and  the  colored  threads  of  great  individualities,  the  forma- 
tion of  peculiar  national  creeds.    Through  sense  the  barbarian  mind 
feeds  on  the  raw  pabulum  furnished  by  the  immediate  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  of  its  own  life.     Through  culture  the  civilized  mind  feeds 
on  the  elaborated  substance  of  literature,  science,  and  art.     Plants  eat 
inorganic,  animals  eat  organized,  material.     The  ignorant  man  lives  on 
sensations  obtained  directly  from  nature ;  the  educated  man  lives  also 
on  sensations  obtained  from  the  symbols  of  other  people's  sensations. 
The  illiterate  savage  hunts  for  his  mental  living  in  the  wild  forest  of 
consciousness ;  the  erudite  philosopher  lives  also  on  the  psychical  stores 
of  foregone  men. 


*  fichoaw,  JButh,  PUuita,  and  Mao,  ch. 


Note.  —  To  the  ten  instances,  stated  on  pages  214,  215,  of  remarkable  men  who 
aftpr  their  death  were  popularly  imagined  to  be  still  alive,  and  destined  to  appear 
ag:*in,  an  eleventh  may  be  added.  The  Indians  of  Pecos,  in  New  Mexico,  anxiously 
experj  the  return  of  Mon^ezmna.  In  San  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel 
ei-try  morning  ascends  to  the  roof  of  the  highest  house  at  sunrise  and  looks  out  east- 
ward  for  the  coming  of  the  great  chief.  See  the  Abbe  Donienech's  "  Seven  Years' 
H'sidence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii. 


PART  THIRD. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING  A 

FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Peter's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Testa* 
xnent  writers  concerning  the  fate  of  man  after  his  bodily  dissolution,  wfe 
may  commence  by  glancing  at  the  various  allusions  contained  in  the 
record  to  opinions  on  this  subject  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  or 
immediately  afterwards,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  his  religion,  or  were 
mixed  with  mistakes. 

There  are  several  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  show  that  a 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  thejsoul  was  received  among  the  Jews.  As 
Jesus  was  passing  n^ar  Siloam  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth  ;  and  the  disciples  said  to  him,  "  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  V  The  drift  of 
this  question  is,  Did  the  parents  of  this  man  commit  some  great  crime, 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  having  their  child  born  blind,  or  did  he 
come  into  the  world  under  this  calamity  in  expiation  of  the  iniquities  of 
a  previous  life?  Jesus  denies  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  interrogation, 
— at  least,  as  far  as  his  reply  touches  it  at  all ;  for  he  rarely  enters  into 
any  discussion  or  refutation  of  incidental  errors.  He  says,  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness;  but  the 
regular  workings  of  the  laws  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  him :  more- 
over, it  is  a  providential  occasion  offered  me  that  I  should  show  the 
divinity  of  my  mission  by  giving  him  sight. 

When  'Herod  heard  of  the  miracles  and  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said. 
This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead; 
and  therefore  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  him.  This  brief  statement 
plainly  shows  that  the  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  a  departed  spirit,  in 
bodily  form,  to  run  another  career,  was  extant  in  Judea  at  that  period. 
The  Evangelists  relate  another  circumstance  to  the  same  effect.  Jesus 
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Mked  his  disciples  who  the  people  thought  he  was.  And  they  replied. 
Some  think  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  some  Jere- 
miah or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Then  Jesus  asked,  But  who  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter 
said,  Thou  art  the  promised  Messiah  himself.  There  was  a  prophetic 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  drawn  from  the  words  of  Malachi,  that  before 
the  Messiah  was  revealed  Elias  would  appear  and  proclaim  his  coming. 
Therefore,  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  recognised  him  as  the  great 
Anointed,  they  were  troubled  about  this  prophecy,  and  said  to  their 
3Iaster,  Why  do  the  Scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?  He  replies 
to  them,  in  subbtanoe.  It  is  even  so :  the  prophet's  words  shall  not  fail : 
they  are  already  fulfilled.  But  you  must  interpret  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  ancient  prophet  himself,  in  physical  form, 
shall  come  upon  earth,  but  that  one  with  his  office,  in  his  spirit  and 
power,  shall  go  before  me.  If  ye  are  able  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  promise,  it  has  been  realized.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  Elias  which 
was  to  come.  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  has  allusions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  but  gives  it  no  warrant. 

The  Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  events  which  they  supposed  would  attend  his  coming 
or  transpire  during  his  reign,  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
the  sense  of  not  a  few.  The  national  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  singularly  intense  and  extensive.  Their  influence  over  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  is 
often  very  evident  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  teachings,  and 
in  their  own  words.  Still,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  obtuseness  to 
the  true  drift  of  their  Master's  thoughts  was  not  so  great,  their  mistakes 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross,  as  it  is  frequently  supposed  they 
were.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  use  the  language  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  their  writings  they  often  do  it,  not 
in  the  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  When  they  first  came  under  the 
instraction  of  Jesus,  they  were  fully  imbued  with  the  common  notions 
of  their  nation  and  age.  By  his  influence  their  ideas  were  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty  spiritualized  and  made  to  approach  his  own  in  some 
degree.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  never — not  even  after  his 
death — arrived  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  full  sublimity,  the  pure  spi- 
rituality, the  ultimate  significance,  of  his  mission  and  his  words.  Still, 
they  did  cast  off  and  rise  above  the  grossly  carnal  expectations  of  their 
countrymen.  Partially  instructed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  partially  biassed  by  their  Jewish  prepossessions,  they  inter- 
preted a  part  of  his  language  figuratively,  according  to  his  real  meaning, 
and  a  part  of  it  literally,  according  to  their  own  notions.  The  result  of 
this  was  several  doctrines  neither  taught  by  Christ  nor  lield  by  the  Jews, 
but  formed  by  coiyoining  and  elaborating  a  portion  of  the  conceptions 
of  both.    These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it 
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should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  re- 
6}X)nsible  for  them,  is  to  be  separated  from  them. 

The  fundamental  and  pervading  aim  of  that  epistle  of  Peter  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  is  unquestioned — and  the  same  is  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  his  speeches  recorded  in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles — is  to  exhort  the 
Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  to  purify  themselves  by  faith,  love,  and 
good  works ;  to  stand  firmly  amidst  all  their  tribulations,  supported  by 
the  expectations  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  life  in 
heaven  at  the  close  of  this  life.  Eschatology, — the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things, — ^with  its  practical  inferences,  all  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  mission  of  Christ,  forms  the  basis  and  scope  of  the  wKole  document. 

Peter  believed  that  when  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  his  spirit,  sur- 
viving, descended  into  the  separate  state  of  departed  souls.  Having 
cited  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm  the  declaration,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  under- world,"  he  says  it  was  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
which  was  fulfilled  in  his  resurrection.  "  The  soul  of  this  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  under-world,  but  God  hath  raised  him  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses."  When  it  is  written  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  the  subter- 
ranean abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  of  course  the  infer*5nce  cannot  be 
avoided  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  a  time. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  warranted  by  several  Qonsiderations  in  assert- 
ing that  Peter  believed  that  down  there,  in  the  gloomy  realm  of  shades, 
were  gathered  and  detained  the  souls  of  all  tl^e  dead  generations.  We 
attribute  this  view  to  Peter  from  the  combined  force  of  the  following 
reasons :  because  'such  was,  notoriously,  the  belief  of  his  ancestral  and 
contemporary  countrymen ;  because  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  prophecy  or  unparalleled  miracle,  a  signal 
and  most  significant  exception  to  the  universal  law ;  because  he  says  ex- 
pre^y  of  David  that  "  he  is  not  yet  ascended  into  the  heavens," — and  if 
David  was  still  retained  below,  undoubtedly  all  were ;  because  the  same 
doctrine  is  plainly  inculcated  by  other  of  the  New  Testament  writers ; 
and,  finally,  because  Peter  himself,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  de^ 
clares,  in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  went  and  preached 
to  the  souls  confined  in  the  under-world, — for  such  is  the  perspicuoui 
meaning  of  the  famous  text,  "being  put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  kept 
alive  in  the  soul,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  [went  as  a  herald] 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  The  meaning  we  have  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brated passage  is  the  simple  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  words  and 
the  context,  and  is  what  must  have  been  conveyed  to  those  familiar  with 
the  received  opinions  of  that  time.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Augustine,  it  was  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fathers.*  It  is  likewise  so  held  now  by  an  immense 
m^'ority  of  the  most  authoritative  modern  commentators.     RosenmUller 

1  See,  for  example,  Clem.  Alex,  fitrumftta,  lib.  vi. ;  Cyprian,  Tost.  adr.  Jad«M,  lib.  IL  ca|».  S7 ; 
LacUntius,  DiTin.  Instit  lib.  viL  cap.  20. 
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mySf  in  his  commentary  on  thb  text,  **  Tliat  by  the  spirits  in  prison  is 
meant  souls  of  men  separated  from  their  bodies  and  detained  as  in  cus- 
tody in  the  under-world,  which  the  Greeks  call  Hades,  the  Hebrews 
Sheol,  can  hardly  be  doubted,"  (vix  dubitari  posse  videtttr.)  Such  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  the  common  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  best  critical* 
theologians,  as  volumes  of  citations  might  easily  be  made  to  show.  The 
reasons  which  led  Augustine  to  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  text 
before  us  are  such  as  should  make,  in  this  case,  even  his  great  name 
have  little  or  no  weight.  Ho  firmly  held,  as  revealed  and  unquestionable 
truth,'  the  whole  doctrine  which  wo  maintaim  is  implied  in  the  present 
passage;  but  he  was  so  perplexed  by  certain  difficult  queries'  as  to 
locality  and  method  and  circumstance,  addressed  to  him  with  reference 
to  this  text,  that  he,  waveringly,  and  at  last,  gave  it  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. His  exegesis  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  also  so  far-fetched  and  forced  as  to  be  des- 
titute of  plausibility.  He  says  the  spirits  in  prison  may  be  the  souls  of 
men  confined  in  their  bodies  here  in  this  life,  to  preach  to  whom  Christ 
came  from  heaven.  But  the  careful  reader  will  observe  that  Peter  speaks 
as  if  the  spirits  were  collected  and  kept  in  one  common  custody,  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  a  generation  long  ago  departed  to  tlie  dead,  and  repre- 
sents the  preaching  as  taking  place  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
death  and  his  resurrection.  A  glance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  verse  inclusive  shows  indisputably  that  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated by  the  apostle  is  this :  First,  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  fiesh, 
suffering  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  ui\just;  secondly,  he^was  quickened  in 
the  spirit ;  thirdly,  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison ; 
fourthly,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  fifthly,  he  ascended  into  heaven.  How 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  text  under  consideration 
teaches  his  subterranean  mission  during  the  period  of  his  bodily  burial? 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
England  under  Edward  VI.,  this  text  in  Peter  was  referred  to  as  an 
authoritative  proof  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world ;  and  when,  some  years  later,  that  reference  was  stricken  out,  noto- 
riously it  was  not  because  the  Episcopal  rulers  were  convinced  of  a  mis- 
take, but  because  they  had  become  afraid  of  the  associate  Romish  doc- 
trine of  purgatory. 

If  Peter  believed — ^as  he  undoubtedly  did — that  Christ  after  his  cruci- 
fixion descended  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  what  did  he  suppose 
was  the  object  of  that  descent  ?  •  Calvin's  theory  was  that  he  went  into 
hell  in  order  that  he  might  there  suffer  vicariously  the  accumulated 
agonies  due  to  the  Lost,  thus  placating  the  just  wrath  of  the  Father 
tad  purchasing  the  release  of  the  elect.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  that 
dogma,  as  to  its  philosophical  basis,  is  found  in  its  immorality,  its  forensic 
technicality.   As  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  is  refuted  by  the 

«    tSp|tt.XCIX.  Ubid. 
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fact  that  it  is  nowhere  plainly  stated  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  arbi- 
trarily constructed  by  forced  and  indirect  inferences  from  various  obscure 
texts,  which  texts  can  be  perfectly  explained  without  involving  it  at  all. 
For  what  purpose,  then,  was  it  thought  that  Jesus  went  to  the  imprisoned 
*ouls  of  the  under-world  ?  The  most  natural  supposition — the  concep- 
tion most  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  details  of  the  rest  of  the 
scheme  and  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  time — ^wovdd  be  that  he 
went  there  to  rescue  the  captives  from  their  sepulchral  bondage,  to  con- 
quer death  and  the  devil  in  their  own  domain,  open  the  doors,  break  the 
chains,  proclaim  good  tidings  of  coming  redemption  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  and,  rising  thence,  to  ascend  to  he^iven,  preparing  the  way  for 
them  to  follow  with  him  at  his  expected  return.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Judaizing  apostles,  the  unbroken  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Paul  writes  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  that,  when 
Christ  "  had  spoiled  the  principalities  and  jwwers"  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  "  he  ascended  up  on  high,  leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  Peter 
himself  declares,  a  little  farther  on  in  his  epistle,  "that  the  glad  tidings 
were  preached  to  the  dead,  that,  though  they  liad  been  persecuted  and 
condemned  in  the  flesh  by  the  will  of  men,  they  might  be  blessed  in  the 
spirit  by  the  will  of  God."*  Christ  fulfilled  thfe  law  of  death,*  descending 
to  the  place  of  separate  spirits,  that  he  might  declare  deliverance  to  the 
quick  and  the  dead  by  coming  triumphantly  back  and  going  into  heaven, 
an  evident  teken  of  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin  which  hitherto  had 
fatally  doomed  all  men  te  the  under-world.* 

Let  us  see  if  this  will  not  enable  us  to  explain  Peter's  language  satis- 
factorily. Death,  with  the  lower  residence  succeeding  it,  lot  it  be  remem- 
bered, was,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  belief,  the  fruit  of  sin, — 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  sin.  But  Christ,  Peter  says,  was  sinless. 
"  He  was  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  **  He  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Therefore  he  was  not  exposed  to 
death  and  the  under-world  on  his  own  account.  Consequently,  when  it 
is  written  that  "he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  that  "he 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  in  order  to  give  the  words  their 
clear,  full  meaning  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  them  the  sense  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  offered  to  quench  the  anger  of  God  or  to  furnish  com- 
pensation for  a  broken  commandment;    but  this  sense, — namely,  that 


4  Bee  RoeenmUIIer'R  explanation  in  fioc  loco. 

»8ee  King's  Hivtory  of  the  Apoatlee'  Creed,  3d  od.,  pp.  234-239.  "The  purpose  of  Ghrtet't 
deecent  was  tu  undergo  the  lawrs  of  death,  pass  through  the  whole  experience  of  man,  conquer  the 
devil,  break  the  fetters  of  tlie  captives,  and  flx  a  time  for  their  resurrection.**  To  the  tame  effect, 
r*ld  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  cxxxviii.,  mys,  ^'It  is  a  law  of  hnnttD 
necessity  that,  the  body  being  buried,  tho  soul  should  descend  ad  \r\fero».^ 

*  Ambrose,  Do  Fide,  etc.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  declares  that  "  no  one  ascended  to  heaven  until  Chiist,  bj 
the  pledge  of  his  reeurrection,  solved  the  chains  of  the  under-world  and  translated  the  tonls  of  the 
piona.**  Also  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fourth  catechetical  lecture,  sect  11,  afBnna  **tliat 
Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  to  deliver  those  who,  firom  Adam  downwards,  had  been  Ibh 
prisoned  there.** 
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although  in  his  sinlessness  he  was  exempt  from  death,  yet  he  "  suffered 
for  us,*'  he  voluntarily  died,  thus  undergoing  for  our  sakes  that  which 
was  to  others  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  object  of  his  dying  was 
not  to  conciliate  the  alienated  Father  or  to  acyust  the  unbalanced  law: 
it  was  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  the  dead,  heralding  God's  pardon  to 
the  captives,  and  to  return  and  rise  into  heaven,  opening  and  showing 
to  his  disciples  the  way  thither.  For,  owing  to  his  moral  sinlessness, 
or  to  his  delegated  omnipotence,  if  he  were  once  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  he  must  return:  nothing  could  keep  him  there.  Epiphanius  de- 
scribes the  devil  complaining,  after  Christ  had  burst  through  his  nets 
and  dungeons,  "Miserable  me  I  what  shall  I  do?  I  did  not  know  God 
was  concealed  in  that  body.  The  son  of  Mary  has  deceived  me.  I 
imagined  he  was  a  mere  man."*  In  an  apocrj'phal  writing  of  very  early 
date,  which  shows  some  of  the  opinions  abroad  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
chief  devils,  after  Christ  had  appeared  in  hell,  cleaving  its  grisly  prisons 
from  top  to  bottom  and  releasing  the  captives,  is  represented  upbraiding 
Satan  in  these  terms: — **  0  prince  of  all  evil,  author  of  death,  why  didst 
thou  crucify  and  bring  down  to  our  regions  a  person  righteous  and  sin- 
less? Thereby  thou  hast  lost  all  the  sinners  of  the  world."^  Again,  in 
an  ancient  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  read  as  follows : — "  In  the 
bait  of  Christ's  flesh  was  secretly  inserted  the  hook  of  his  divinity. 
This  the  devil  knew  not,  but,  supposing  he  must  stay  when  he  was  de- 
voured, greedily  swallowed  the  corpse,  and  the  bolts  of  the  nether  world 
were  wrenched  asunder,  and  the  ensnared  dragon  himself  dragged  from 
the  abyss."*  Peter  himself  explicitly  declares,  **  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  held  by  death."  Theodoret  says,  **  Whoever  denies  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  rejects  his  death."*®  If  he  died,  he  must  needs 
rise  again.  And  his  resurrection  would  demonstrate  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  opening  of  heaven  to  men,  showing  that  the  bond  which  had 
bound  in  despair  the  captives  in  the  regions  of  death  for  so  many  voice- 
less ages  was  at  last  broken.  Accordingly,  "God,  having  loosed  the 
chains  of  the  under-world,  raised  him  up  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand."" 

And  now  the  question,  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  compass,  is 
this : — ^What  is  the  precise,  real  signification  of  the  sacrificial  and  other 
connected  terms  employed  by  Peter, — those  phrases  which  now,  by  the 
intense  associations  of  a  long  time,  convey  so  strong  a  Calvinistic  e^ense  to 
most  readers?  Peter  says,  "Ye  know  that  ye  were  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  If  there  were  not  so  much  indeterminateness 
of  thought,  so  much  unthinking  reception  of  traditional,  confused  im- 


'  Ib  Amompticfuem  ChrtetL  •  Eran.  Nicodemi,  cap.  xviil. 

*  Raflmu,  Ezpoa.  fn  Sjinb.  Apost.  >o  Oomm.  in  2  Tim.  11. 10. 

n  Bj  a  mMaka  and  a  fidae  reading,  the  eommon  renion  has  "  the  pains  of  death,**  instead  of 
■*  ^e  chatas  ci  the  onder-wwld.**    The  sense  requires  the  latter.    Besides,  numerous  mannscripts 
Utm,  not  Bmmim.    See,  forthermore,  Boeenmtiller's  thorough  criticism  in  loe.    Likewise  see 
Maw  TestameDt  Greek  LezJoon,  in  itSlr. 
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pressions  of  Scripture  texts,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  by 
the  word  blood  here,  and  in  all  parallel  passages,  is  meant  simply  and 
literally  death :  the  mere  blood,  the  mere  shedding  of  the  blood,  of  Christ, 
of  course,  could  have  no  virtue,  no  moral  efficacy,  of  any  sort.     When 
the  infuriated  Jews  cried,  **  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  I" 
they  meant.  Let  the  responsibility  of  his  death  rest  on  us.     When  the 
English  historian  says,  "Sidney  gave  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,"  the  meaning  is,  he  died  for  it.    So,  no  one  will  deny,  whenever 
the  New  Testament  speaks  in  any  way  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  the  unquestionable  meaning  is,  redemption  by 
his  death.     What,  then,  does  the  phrase  "redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ"  mean?     Let  it  be  noted  here — ^let  it  be  particularly  noticed — 
that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  in  explicit  terms  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  and  the  kindred  phrases:   it  simply  uses  the  phrases  without 
interpreting  them.     They  are  rhetorical  figures  of  speech,  necessarily, 
upon  whatever  theological  system  we  regard  them.     No  sinner  is  lite- 
rally washed   from  his  transgressions  and  guilt  in   the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Lamb.     These  expressions,  then,  are  poetic  images,  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  in  the  language  of  cfesociation  and  feeling,  the  tradi- 
tionary language  of  imagination.      The  determination  of  their  precise 
significance  is  wholly  a  matter  of  fallible  human  construction  and  inference^ 
and  not  a  matter  of  inspired  statement  or  divine  revelation.    This  is  so, 
beyond  a  question,  because,  we  repeat,  they  are  figures  of  speech,  having 
no  direct  explanation  in  the  records  where  they  occur.     The  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  atonement  was  a  theory  devised  to  explain  this  scriptural 
language.     It  was  devised  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
notions  and  spirit,  the  peculiar  grade  of  culture,  and  the  time,  from 
which  that  language  sprang.     We  freely  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
which  the  apostles  declare  their  doctrine.      But,  since  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  was  devised  by  human  thought  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
language,  any  scheme  which  explains  that  language  as  well  has  equal 
Scripture  claims  to  credence;  any  which  better  explains  it,  with  sharper, 
broader  meaning  and  fewer  difficulties,  has  superior  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  we  believe  was  the  meaning  ori- 
ginally associated  with,  and  meant  to  be  conveyed  by,  the  phrases 
equivalent  to  *' redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ,'*  In  consequence  of  sin, 
the  souls  of  all  mankind,  after  leaving  the  body,  were  shut  up  in  the 
oblivious  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Christ  alone,  by  virtue  of  his  per- 
fect holiness,  was  not  subject  to  any  part  of  this.  fate.  But,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Father*8  gracious  designs,  he  willingly  submitted,  upon  leaving 
the  body,  to  go  among  the  dead,  that  he  might  declare  the  good  tidings 
to  them,  and  burst  the  bars  of  darkness,  and  return  to  life,  and  rise  ir  io 
heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  translation  of  the  faithful  to  that  oel^ 
tial  world,  instead  of  their  banishment  into  the  dismal  bondage  beU  7,  as 
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hitherto.  The  death  of  Christ,  then,  was  the  redemption  of  sinners,  in 
that  his  death  implied  his  ascent, — "  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holdcn  of  death  -**  and  his  ascension  visibly  demonstrated  the 
truth  that  God  had  forgiven  men  their  sins  and  would  receive  their  souls 
to  his  own  abode  on  high. 

Three  very  strong  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta- 
tion are  afforded  in  the  declarations  of  Peter.  First,  he  never  even  hints, 
in  the  faintest  manner,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  have  any  effect 
on  God,  any  power  to  change  his  feeling  or  his  government.  It  was  not 
to  make  a  purchasing  expiation  for  sins  and  thus  to  reconcile  God  to 
us;  but  it  was,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Father's  freely  pardoning  love,  to 
give  us  penitence,  purification,  confidence,  and  a  regenerating  piety,  and 
so  to  reconcile  us  to  God.  He  says  in  one  place,  in  emphatic  words, 
that  the  express  purpose  of  Christ's  death  was  simply  **  that  he  might 
lead  U8  to  God."  In  the  same  strain,  in  another  place,  he  defines  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  to  be  **that  we,  being  delivered  from  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness."  It  is  plain  that  in  literal  reality  he 
refers  our  marvellous  salvation  to  the  voluntary  goodness  of  God,  and 
not  to  any  vicarious  ransom  paid  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when  he  says, 
"The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus 
Christ."  The  death  of  Christ  was  not,  then,  to  appease  the  fierce  justice 
of  Grod  by  rectifying  the  claims  of  his  inexorable  law,  but  it  was  to  call 
out  and  establish  in  men  all  moral  virtues  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
sure  gift  of  eternal  life  sealed  to  them  through  the  ascension  of  the 
Savior. 

For,  secondly,  the  practical  inferences  drawn  by  Peter  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  founded  upon  it,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  prevailing  theory  of  the  atonement.  Upon  that  view  the  apostle 
would  have  said,  "  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  and  secured  a  seat  in  heaven 
for  you,  elected  ones:  therefore  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  offerings, 
and  exult."  But  not  so.  He  calls  on  us  in  this  wise : — "  Forasmuch  as 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind."  *' Christ 
suffered  for  you,  leaving  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 
The  whole  burden  of  his  practical  argument  based  on  the  mission  of 
Christ  is,  the  obligation  of  a  religious  spirit  and  of  pure  morals.  He 
does  not  speak,  as  many  modern  sectarists  have  spoken,  of  the  **  filthy 
rags  of  righteousness ;"  but  he  says,  **  Live  no  longer  in  sins,"  "  have  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  "be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,"  **  purify  your  souls  by  obedience 
to  the  truth,"  "be  ye  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer- up  spiritual  sacrifices," 
*' have  a  good  conscience,"  "avoid  evil  and  do  good,"  "above  all,  have 
fervent  love,  for  love  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  No  candid  person 
can  peruse  the  epistle  and  not  see  that  the  great  moral  deduced  in  it 
firom  the  mission  of  Christ  is  this : — Since  heaven  is  offered  you,  strive 
by  penonal  virtue  to  be  prepared  for  it  at  the  judgment  which  shall  soon 
oome.    The  disciple  is  not  told  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus ;  but  he 
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is  urged  to  "abstain  from  evil/'  and  '* sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  his 
heart,"  and  "love  the  brethren,"  and  "obey  the  laws,"  and  "do  well," 
"  girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  in  sobriety  and  hope."  This  is  not 
Calvinism. 

The  third  fortification  of  this  -exposition  is  furnished  by  the  following 
fact.  According  to  our  view,  the  death  of  Christ  is  emphasized,  not  on 
account  of  any  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  pre- 
liminary to  his  resurrection^  the  humiliating  prelude  to  his  glorious 
ascent  into  heaven.  The  really  essential,  significant  thing  is  not  his 
suffering,  vicarious  death,  but  his  triumphing,  typical  ascension.  Now, 
the  plain,  repeated  statements  of  Peter  strikingly  coincide  with  this 
representation.  He  says,  "God  raised  Christ  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  [that  is,  received  him  into  heaven,]  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God."  Again  he  writes,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  according  to 
his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  unto  an  incorruptible  inheritance 
in  heaven."  Still  again,  he  declares  that  "  the  figure  of  baptism^  sig- 
nifying thereby  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  saves  us 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christy  who  is  gone  into  heaven."  According  to 
the  commonly-received  doctrine,  instead  of  these  last  words  the  apostle 
ought  to  have  said,  "  saves  us  by  the  death  of  him  who  suffered  in  ex- 
piation of  our  sins."  He  does  not  say  so.  Finally,  in  the  intrepid  speech 
that  Peter  made  before  the  Jewish  council,  referring  to  their  wicked 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "  Him  hath  God  raised  up  to  his  own  right 
hand,  to  be  a  Leader  and  a  Savior,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins."  How  plainly  remission  of  sins  is  here  predicated, 
not  through  Christ's  ignominious  suffering,  but  through  his  heavenly 
exaltation !  That  exaltation  showed  in  dramatic  proof  that  by  God's 
grace  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world  was  about  to  be  broken  and  an 
access  to  the  celestial  world  to  be  vouchsafed. 

If  Christ  bought  off*  our  merited  punishment  and  earned  our  accept- 
ance, then  salvation  can  no  more  be  "  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 
But  the  whole  New  Testament  doctrine  is,  "  that  sinners  are  justified 
freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  The  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ" !  Take  these  words  literally,  and  they  yield  no 
intelligible  meaning.  The  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  or  suggested 
by  them  depends  on  interpretation ;  and  here  disagreement  arises.  The 
Calvinist  says  they  mean  the  redemption  undertaken,  achieved,  by  Christ. 
We  say  they  mean  the  redemption  proclaimed,  brought  to  light,  by  Christ. 
The  latter  explanation  is  as  close  to  the  language  as  the  former.  Neither 
is  unequivocally  established  by  the  statement  itself.  Wo  ought  therefore 
to  adopt  the  one  which  is  at  once  most  rational  and  plausible  in  itself, 
and  most  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  opinions  and  culture  of  the  person 
by  whom,  and  of  the  time  when,  the  document  was  written.  All  these 
considerations,  historical,  philosophical,  and  moral,  undeniably  favor  our 
interpretation,  leaving  nothing  to  support  the  other  save  the  popular 
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theological  belief  of  modern  Protestant  Christendom, — ^a  belief  which  is 
the  gradual  product  of  a  few  great,  mistaken  teachers  like  Augustine  and 
Calvin. 

We  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  explaining  sharply  and 
broadly,  with  all  its  niceties  of  phraseology,  each  one  of  the  texts  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  involving 
the  essential  features  of  that  doctrine.  Three  demonstrable  assertions 
of  fact  afford  us  all  the  requisite  materials.  First,  it  was  a  prevalent 
belief  with  the  Jews,  that,  since  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  suffer- 
ing of  death  was  in  itself  expiatory  of  the  sins  of  the  dying  man." 
lightfoot  says,  "  It  is  a  common  and  most  known  doctrine  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  that  repentance  and  ritual  sacrifice  expiate  some  sins,  death  the 
rest.  Death  wipes  off  all  unexpiated  sins.""  Tholuck  says,  "  It  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  just  atoned  for  the  people.""  He 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  an  explicit  assertion  to  that  effect,  and  refers  to 
several  learned  authorities  for  further  citations  and  confirmations. 

Secondly,  the  apostles  conceived  Christ  to  be  sinless,  and  consequently 
not  on  his  own  account  exposed  to  death  and  subject  to  Hades.  If, 
then,  death  was  an  atonement  for  sins,  and  he  was  sinless,  his  voluntary 
death  was  expiatory  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  not  in  an  arbitrary  and 
unheard-of  way,  according  to  the  Calvinii^tic  scheme,  but  in  the  common 
way,  according  to  a  Pharisaic  notion.  And  thirdly,  it  was  partly  a  Jewish 
expectation  concerning  the  Messiah  that  he  would,"  and  partly  an  apos- 
tolic conviction  concerning  Christ  that  he  did,  break  the  bolts  of  the  old 
Hadean  prison  and  open  the  way  for  human  ascent  to  heaven.  As  Je- 
rome says,  "  Before  Christ  Abraham  was  in  hell,  after  Christ  the  crucified 
thiff  was  in  paradise ;""  for  "  until  the  advent  of  Christ  all  alike  went 
down  into  the  under-«vorld,  heaven  being  shut  until  Christ  threw  aside 
the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way."" 

These  three  thoughts — that  death  is  the  expiatory  penalty  of  sin,  that 
Christ  was  himself  sinless,  that  he  died  as  God's  envoy  to  release  the 
prisoners  of  gloom  and  be  their  pioneer  to  bliss — leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  explaining  the  sacrificial  terms  and  kindred  phrases  employed 
by  the  apostles  in  reference  to  his  mission.  • 

Without  question,  Peter,  like  his  companions,  looked  for  the  speedy 
return  of  Christ  from  heaven  to  judge  all,  and  to  save  the  worthy.  In- 
dications of  this  belief  are  numerously  afforded  in  his  words.  "The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hand :  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer." 
'*  Yoa  shall  give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 


■  WUihM,  DlMe^Utio  de  8ecaIo  hoc  et  fatnro,  lect  8. 

<*  UnhttKA  OB  Mfttt.  ziL  32.  M  Comm.  on  John  i.  20. 

tt  ■>God  ■haD  liberate  the  Imelitea  from  the  under-world."    Bertholdt's  Christologla  Jndteamm, 
xxzlT.,  (D*  deaoeora  Meesiie  ad  Inferoe,)  note  2.    **  The  captlTea  shall  ascend  from  the  imder- 
vflrid,  arrrtrfr*''  at  their  hMut.**    8choettgen  de  Meiiia,  lib.  tI.  cap.  6,  sect.  1. 
«  flee  faii  Utter  to  Helfodoms,  Epist.  XXXV.,  Benedict,  ed. 
V  OoMa.  Ib  KedeiL  cap.  ill.  21,  et  cap.  ix. 
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dead/'  Here  the  common  idea  of  that  time — ^namely,  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  captives  of  the  under-world  would  occur  at  the  return  of 
Christ — is  undoubtedly  implied.  **  Salvation  is  now  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time."  "  That  your  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. '^  ''  Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  C*hrist.''  *'  Be  ye  examples  to  the  flock,  and  when  the  chief  Shep- 
herd shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  an  luifading  crown  of  glory."  "God 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  these  passages  expected  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  con- 
summate the  aifairs  of  his  kingdom. 

If  the  apostle  had  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  final  fate  of 
unbelieving,  wicked,  reprobate  men,  he  has  not  stated  them.  He  unde- 
niably implies  certain  general  facts  upon  the  subject,  but  leaves  all  the 
details  in  obscurity.  He  ac^ures  his  readers — with  exceeding  earnest- 
ness he  over  and  over  again  adjures  them — to  forsake  every  manner  of 
sinful  life,  to  strive  for  every  kind  of  righteous  conversation,  that  by  faith 
and  goodness  they  may  receive  the  salvatidn  of  their  souls.  He  must 
have  supposed  an  opposite  fate  in  some  sort  to  impend  over  those  who 
did  otherwise,  rejecting  Christ,  "  revelling  in  lasciviousness  and  idolatry." 
Everywhere  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  wicked 
prominent,  and  presents  the  idea  that  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  them 
both,  and  shall  reward  the  former  with  gladness,  crowns,  and  glory; 
while  it  is  just  as  clearly  implied  as  if  he  had  said  it  that  the  latter  shall 
be  condemned  and  punished.  When  a  judge  sits  in  trial  on  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  accepts  those,  plainly  the  inference  is  that  he  rejects 
these,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  What  their*  doom  is  in  its  nature, 
what  in  its  duration,  is  neither  declared,  nor  inferrible  from  what  is 
declared.  All  that  the  writer  says  on  this  point  is  substantially  repeated 
or  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  epistle,  from  verses  12  to  19.  A 
slight  explanatory  paraphrase  of  it  will  make  the  position  clear  so  far 
as  it  can  be  made  clear.  "  Christian  believers,  in  the  fiery  trials  which 
are  to  try  you,  stand  firm^  even  rejoicing  that  you  are  fellowrfiufiferen 
with  Christ, — a  pledge  that  when  his  glory  is  revealed  you  shall  partake 
of  it  with  him.  See  to  it  that  you  are  free  from  crime,  free  fixjm  sins  for 
which  you  ought  to  suffer ;  then,  if  persecuted  and  slain  for  your  Chris- 
tian profession  and  virtues,  falter  not.  The  terrible  time  preceding  the 
second  advent  of  your  Master  is  at  hand.  The  sufferings  of  that  time 
will  begin  with  tlie  Cliristian  household ;  but  how  much  more  dreadful 
will  be  the  sufferings  of  the  close  of  that  time  among  the  disobedient 
that  spurn  the  gospel  of  God!  If  the  righteous  shall  with  great  difficulty 
be  snatched  from  the  perils  and  woes  encompassing  that  time,  surely  it 
will  happen  very  much  worse  with  ungodly  sinners.  Therefore  let  all 
who  suffer  in  obedience  to  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to 
him  in  well-doing." 
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The  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under-world  for  sin.  Christ 
cune  to  turn  men  from  sin  and  despair  to  holiness  and  a  reconciling 
faith  in  God.  He  went  to  the  dead  to  declare  to  them  the  good  tidings 
of  pardon  and  approaching  deliverance  through  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  rose  into  heaven  to  demonstrate  and  visibly  exhibit  tlie  redemption 
of  men  from  the  under-world  doom  of  sinners.  He  was  soon  to  return 
to  the  earth  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of  his  commissioned  king- 
dom. His  accepted  ones  should  then  be  taken  to  glory  and  reward. 
The  rejected  ones  should Their  fate  is  left  in  gloom,  without  a  de- 
finite clew. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DOCTRINE  or  A   FUTURE  LIFE  IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE   HEBREWS. 

Ths  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  some  person  who  was 
originally  a  Jew,  afterwards  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  eloquence  and  of  lofty  religious  views 
and  feelings.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  apparently  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  individual  authorship 
it  IB  now  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  Many  of  the  most 
learned,  unpr^'udiced,  and  able  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  a  compeer  of  Paul  and  a  fellow-citizen  of  Philo.  This 
opinion  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the 
resemblances  of  thoughts  and  words  in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  those  in 
this  epistle,  that  even  the  wild  coi^jecture  has  been  hazarded  that  Philo 
himself  at  last  became  a  Christian  and  wrote  to  his  Hebrew  countrymen 
the  essay  which  has  since  commonly  passed  for  Paul's.  No  one  can 
examine  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  the  epistle  gathered  from  Pliilo 
by  Carpxov,  in  his  learned  but  ill-reasoned  work,  without  being  greatly 
impressed.  The  supposition  which  has  repeatedly  been  accepted  and 
urged,  that  this  composition  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Greek  by  another  person,  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the 
masterly  skiU  and  eloquence,  critical  niceties,  and  felicities  in  the  use  of 
language,  displayed  in  it.  We  could  easily  fill  a  paragraph  with  the 
names  of  those  eminent  in  the  Church — such  as  Tertullian,  Hippolytus, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Le  Clerc,  and  Neander — who  have  concluded  that,  who- 
ever the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  he  was  not  Paul.  The 
list  of  those  names  would  reach  from  the  Egyptian  Origen,  whose  candor 
and  erudition  were  without  parallel  in  his  age,  to  the  German  Bleek, 
whose  masterly  and  exhaustive  work  is  a  monument  of  united  talent  and 
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toil,  leaving  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  within  our  present  aim  to 
argue  this  point:  we  will  therefore  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
thorough  and  unanswerable  discussion  and  settlement  of  it  by  Norton.' 

The  general  object  of  the  composition  is,  by  showing  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  system  to  the  Hebrew,  to  arm  the  converts  from  Juda^ 
ism — to  whom  it  is  addressed — against  the  temptations  to  desert  the  ful« 
filling  faith  of  Christ  and  to  return  to  the  emblematic  faith  of  their 
fathers.  This  aim  gives  a  pervading  cast  and  color  to  the  entire  treat- 
ment— to  the  reasoning  and  especially  to  the  chosen  imagery— of  the 
epistle.  Omitting,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  is  not  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  subject  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  future  existence, 
and  with  the  mission  of  Christ  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  views  which  the  epistle  presents  or  implies 
concerning  those  points.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
struct from  fragments  and  hints  the  theological  fabric  that  stood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  suggestion  also  is  quite  obvious  that,  since  the 
letter  is  addressed  solely  to  the  Hebrews  and  describes  Christianity  as 
the  completion  of  Judaism,  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  opinions  and  hopes  at  that  time  may  be  indispensable  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  its  contents. 

The  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  rank  of  Christ  on  which  the 
epistle  rests  seems  very  plainly  to  be  that  great  Logos-doctrine  which 
floated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  and  is  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Gospel  of  John : — **  The  Logos  of  God,  alive,  energetic,  irresistibly 
piercing,  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are  bare  and  open ;"  "  first-begotten  of 
God  ;'*  "  faithful  to  Him  that  made  him ;"  inferior  to  God,  superior  to  all 
beside ;  *'  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds ;''  whose  seat  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  angels  looking  up  to  him,  and  **  the  world  to  come  put 
in  subjection  to  him.''  The  author,  thus  assuming  the  immensely  super- 
human rank  and  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  teaches  that,  by  the  good 
will  of  God,  he  descended  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to  save 
them  that  were  without  faith  and  in  fear, — them  that  were  lost  through 
sin.  God  "  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world."  "  When  he 
cometh  into  the  world  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me.''  **  Jesus  was  made  a  little  while 
inferior  to  the  angels."  **  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  partook  of  the  same;" 
that  is,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  experience  like  that  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  deliver,  he  assumed  their  nature.  "  He  taketh  not  hold  of 
angels,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham :"  in  other  words,  he 
aimed  not  to  assist  angels,  but  men.  These  passages,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  scope  and  drift  of  the  document  in» which  they  are 
found,  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit  in  heaven,  but  came  to  the  earth, 
taking  upon  him  a  mortal  frame  of  flesh  and  blood. 


1  Christian  SxamiDer,  toIs.  fin- 1827-29. 
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Why  he  did  this  is  the  question  that  naturally  arises  next.  We  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  read  the  epistle  through  intelli- 
gently, in  the  light  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  contemporary  Hebrew 
opinions,  and  not  perceive  that  the  author's  answer  to  that  inquiry  is, 
that  Christ  assumed  the  guise  and  fate  of  humanity  in  order  to  die  ;  and 
died  in  order  to  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  rose  from  the  dead  in  order  to 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  order  to  reveal  the  grace 
of  God  opening  the  way  for  the  celestial  exaltation  and  blessedness  of 
the  souls  of  faithful  men.  We  will  commence  the  proof  and  illustration 
of  these  statements  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  principal  passages 
in  the  epbtle  which  involve  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  then 
stating  the  thought  that  chiefly  underlies  and  explains  them. 

"  We  see  Jesus — ^who  was  made  a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  in 
order  that  by  the  kindness  of  God  he  might  ta?te  death  for  every  man — 
through  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  With 
the  best  critics,  we  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  The  exact  meaning  is,  that 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  after  his  death  authenticated  his  mis- 
sion, showed  that  his  death  had  a  divine  meaning  for  men;  that  is, 
showed  that  they  also  should  rise  to  heaven.  "  When  he  had  by  himself 
made  a  purification  of  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."  "  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, that,  his  death  having  occurred,  (for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions under  the  first  covenant,)  they  which  are  called  might  enter 
upon  possession  of  the  promised  eternal  inheritance."  The  force  of  this 
last  passage,  with  its  context,  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  for  covenant,  which  likewise  means  a  tmil.  Several  statements  in  the 
epistle  show  the  author's  belief  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  dispensation 
had  the  promise  of  immortal  life  in  heaven,  but  had  never  realized  the 
thing  itself.*  Now,  he  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  new  dispensation  to 
be  the  actual  revelation  and  bestowment  of  the  reality  which  anciently 
was  only  promised  and  typically  foreshadowed ;  and  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  he  figures  Christ — the  author  of  the  Christian  covenant — as  the 
maker  of  a  will  by  which  believers  are  appointed  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
immortality.  He  then — following  the  analogy  of  testamentary  legacies 
and  legatees — describes  those  heirs  as  '*  entering  on  possession  of  that 
eternal  inheritance"  **  by  the  death  of  the  Testator."  He  was  led  to 
employ  precisely  this  language  by  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  for  the  sake 
of  that  paroncTnasia  of  which  he  was  evidently  fond ;  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  was  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  succeeding  resurrection 
and  ascension,  which  demonstrated  both  the  reality  of  the  thing  promised 
in  the  will  and  the  authority  of  the  Testator  to  bestow  it. 

s  xL  13.  lA,  /I  oZ.  See  chap.  x.  3A,  where  tn  receive  the  prtimue  most  plainly  meanii  to  obtain  the 
thing  proiniMd.  as  It  does  Mreral  timee  in  the  epistle.  So  Paul,  in  his  speech  at  Antioch,  (Acta  xiii. 
32.  33,)  Miya,  "We  declare  unto  joa  (?lad  tidin;;^.  how  that  the  promine  which  waa  made  onto  thft 
fitbmS  Ood  bath  ftdfUled  the  lame  unto  ua  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raited  iqt  Jena  agaitC* 
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All  the  expressions  thus  far  cited,  and  kindred  ones  scattered  through 
the  work,  convey  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning,  with  sharp  outlines 
and  coherent  details,  if  we  suppose  their  author  entertained  the  following 
general  theory ;  and  otherwise  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
A  dreadful  fear  of  death,  introduced  by  sin,  was  tyrannizing  over  men. 
In  consequence  of  conscious  alienation  from  God  through  transgressions, 
they  shuddered  at  death.  The  writer  does  not  say  what  there  was  in 
death  that  made  it  so  feared ;  but  we  know  that  the  prevailing  Hebrew 
conception  was,  that  death  led  the  naked  soul  into  the  silent,  dark,  and 
dreary  region  of  the  under-world, — a  doleful  fate,  from  which  they 
shrank  with  sadness  at  the  best,  guilt  converting  that  natural  melan- 
choly into  dread  foreboding.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  or  pre- 
sumption whatever  to  the  contrary,  we  are  authorized,  nay,  rather  forced, 
to  conclude  that  such  a  conception  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are  con- 
sidering. Now,  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  deliver  men  from  that  fear 
and  bondage,  by  assuring  them  that  Gk>d  would  forgive  sin  and  annul  its 
consequence.  Instead  of  banishing  their  disembodied  spirits  into  the 
sepulchral  Sheol,  he  would  take  them  to  himself  into  the  glory  above  the 
firmament.  This  aim  Christ  accomplished  by  literally  exemplifying  the 
truths  it  implies ;  that  is,  by  personally  assuming  the  lot  of  ma'h,  dying, 
rising  from  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  ascending  beyond  the  veil 
into  heaven.  By  his  death  and  victorious  ascent  *'  he  purged  our  sins," 
"redeemed  transgressions,''  "overthrew  him  that  has  the  power  of 
death,"  in  the  sense  that  he  thereby,  as  the  writer  thought,  swept  away 
the  supposed  train  of  evils  caused  by  sin, — namely,  all  the  concomitants 
of  a  banishment  after  death  into  the  cheerless  subterranean  empire. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  notice  more  fully,  in  the  author's  scheme,  the 
idea  that  Christ  did  locally  ascend  into  the  heavens,  "  into  the  presence 
of  Grod,"  "  where  he  ever  liveth,"  and  that  by  this  ascent  he  for  the  firwt 
time  opened  the  way  for  others  to  ascend  to  him  where  he  is,  avoiding 
the  doom  of  Hades.  "We  have  a  great  High-Priest,  who  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God."  "  Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  made  with  hands,  the  figure  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Indeed, 
that  Jesus,  in  a  material  and  local  sense,  rose  to  heaven,  is  a  conception 
fundamental  to  the  epistle  and  prominent  on  all  its  fiu^.  It  is  much 
more  necessary  for  us  to  show  that  the  author  believed  that  the  men  who 
had  previously  died  had  not  risen  thither,  but  that  it  was  the  Savior's 
mission  to  open  the  way  for  their  ascension. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  in  the  outset,  that  Jesus  is  called  "  the  first 
leader  and  the  bringer  to  the  end  of  our  faith ;"  for  the  words  in  this 
clause  which  the  common  version  renders  "author"  and  "finisher"' 
mean,  from  their  literal  force  and  the  latent  figure  they  contain,  "a  guide 
who  runs  through  the  course  to  the  goal  so  as  to  win  and  receive  the 


I  BoMnson*!  Lexicon,  first  edition,  nnder  rrXcido)  and  rrActbiHir;  also  eee  Phflo^  cited  then. 
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prize,  bringing  us  after  him  to  the  same  consummation/'  Still  more 
striking  is  the  passage  we  shall  next  adduce.  Having  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  the  choicest  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writer  adds, 
"  These  all,  having  obtained  testimony  through  faith,  did  not  realize  the 
promise,*  God  having  provided  a  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  m 
should  not  be  perfected," — should  not  be  brought  to  the  end, — the  end 
of  human  destiny, — that  is,  exaltation  to  heaven.  Undoubtedly  the 
author  here  means  to  say  that  the  faithful  servants  of  God  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  reserved  in  the  under-world  until  the  ascension 
of  the  Messiah.  Augustine  so  explains  the  text  in  hand,  declaring  that 
Christ  was  the  first  that  ever  rose  from  the  under-world.^  The  same 
exposition  is  given  by  Origen,*  and  indeed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Fathers  who  has  undertaken  to  give  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  pass- 
age. This  doctrine  itself  was  held  by  Catholic  Christendom  for  a  thou- 
sand years ;  is  now  held  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches ; 
but  is,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  or  forgotten  by  the  dissenting  sects, 
from  two  causes.  It  has  so  generally  sunk  out  of  sight  among  us,  first, 
from  ignorance, — ignorance  of  the  ancient  learning  and  opinions  on 
which  it  rested  and  of  which  it  was  the  necessary  completion ;  secondly, 
from  rationalistic  speculations,  which,  leading  men  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  led  them  arbitrarily  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, making  them  perversely  force  the  texts  that  state  it  and  wilfully 
blink  the  texts  that  hint  it.  Whether  this  be  a  proper  and  sound  method 
of  proceeding  in  critical  investigations  any  one  may  judge.  To  us  it 
seems  equally  unmanly  and  immoral.  Wo  know  of  but  one  justifiable 
course,  and  that  is,  with  patience,  with  earnestness,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible aids,  to  labor  to  discern  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  words 
according  to  the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  author.  We  do  so 
elsewhere,  regardless  of  consequences.  No  other  method,  in  the  case  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  exempt  from  guilt. 

The  meaning  {namely,  to  bring  to  the  end)  which  we  have  above  attri- 
buted to  the  word  re'kEi6u  (translated  in  the  common  version  to  make  per- 
feet)  is  the  first  meaning  and  the  etymological  force  of  the  word.  That 
we  do  not  refine  upon  it  over-nicely  in  the  present  instance,  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  various  parts  of  the  epistle  unimpeachably  witness. 
•*  For  it  was  proper  that  God,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should 
make  him  who  was  the  first  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  [reach  the 
end]  through  sufferings ;"  that  is,  should  raise  him  to  heaven  after  he 
had  passed  through  death,  that  he,  having  himself  arrived  at  the  glorious 
heavenly  goal  of  human  destiny,  might  bring  others  to  it.  "Christ,  being 
made  perfect,"  (brought  through  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  end,) 
"  became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  liim ;  called 
of  God  an  high-priest."  Tlie  context,  and  the  after-assertion  of  the 
writer  that  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  in  heaven,  show  that  the 

«  Ch.  X.  80.  »  Efrfst  CLXIV.  lect.  ix^  ed.  Benedictinje.  •  Do  Prineipils,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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word  "perfected,"  as  employed  here,  signifies  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  **  Perfection"  (bringing  unto  the  end)  "was  not  by  the  Levitical 
priesthood."  "The  law  perfected  nothing,  but  it  was  the  additional  intro- 
duction of  a  better  hope  by  which  we  draw  near  unto  God."  "  The  law 
maketh  men  high-priests  which  have  infirmity,  which  are  not  suffered  to 
continue,  by  reason  of  death ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  after  the  law 
maketh  the  Son  perfect  for  evermore," — ^bringeth  him  to  the.  end, — 
namely,  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  heavens.  That  Christian  be- 
lievers are  not  under  the  first  covenant,  whereby,  through  sin,  men — 
commencing  with  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  first  death — were  doomed  to  the 
lower  world,  but  are  under  the  second  covenant,  whereby,  through  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  taking  effect  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  first 
resurrection,  they  are  already  by  faith,  in  imagination,  translated  to 
heaven, — this  is  plainly  what  the  author  teaches  in  the  following  words : 
— "  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  palpable  mount  that  burneth  with  fire,  and  to 
blackness  and  tempest,  where  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moses  ex- 
ceedingly trembled,  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angchy  and  to  GW,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  the  perfected  just,  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cote- 
nant,  and  to  the  lustral  blood  which  speaks  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  The  connection  here  demonstrates  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  called  "  perfected,"  as  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  destiny  in 
heaven.  Again,  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  of  eternal  life,  distinguishes  Jesus  as  a  7rp<irf/jo/iof,  one  who  runs  be- 
fore as  a  scout  or  leader:  "  the  Forerunner,  who  for  us  has  entered  within 
the  veil,"  that  is,  has  passed  beyond  the  firmament  into  the  presence  of 
God.  The  Jews  called  the  outward  or  lowermost  heaven  the  veil.''  But 
the  most  conclusive  consideration  upon  the  opinion  we  are  arguing  for — 
and  it  must  be  entirely  convincing — is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  chapter.  To  appreciate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  the 
Rabbins — ^v^'ith  whoso  notions  our  author  was  familiar  and  some  of  which 
he  adopts  in  his  reasoning — were  accustomed  to  compare  the  Jewish 
temple  and  city  with  the  temple  and  city  of  Jehovah  above  the  sky,  con- 
sidering the  former  as  miniature  types  of  the  latter.  This  mode  of 
thought  was  originally  learned  by  philosophical  Rabbins  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  without  doubt,  and  was  entertained  figura- 
tively, spiritually ;  but  in  the  unreflecting,  popular  mind  the  Hebraic 
views  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  soon  grossly  materialized  and  located. 
They  also  derived  the  same  conception  from  God's  command  to  Moses 
when  he  was  about  to  build  the  tabernacle  : — "See  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount."  They  refined 
upon  these  words  with  many  conceits.  They  compared  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  temple  to  the  three  heavens:  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
corresponded  with  the  first  heaven,  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
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second  heaven,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  represented  tlie  third  heaven  or 
the  very  abode  of  God.  Josephus  writes,  "  The  temple  has  three  compart- 
ments :  the  first  two  for  men,  the  third  for  God,  because  heaven  is  inac- 
oeiuble  to  men."*  Now,  our  author  says,  referring  to  this  triple  symbolic 
arrangement  of  the  temple,  "The  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service,  but  into  the  second  went  the  high- 
priest  alone,  once  every  year,  not  without  blood;  this,  which  was  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all*  was  not  yet  laid  open  ;  but  Christ  being  come,  an  high-priest  of  the 
future  good  things,  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  deliverance."  The  points  of  the  com- 
parison here  instituted  are  these :  On  the  great  annual  day  of  atonement, 
after  the  death  of  the  victim,  the  Hebrew  high-priest  went  into  the  adytum 
of  the  earthly  temple,  but  none  could  follow ;  Jesus,  the  Christian  high- 
priest,  went  after  his  own  death  into  the  adytum  of  the  heavenly  temple, 
and  enabled  the  faithful  to  enter  there  after  him.  Imagery  like  the  fore- 
going, which  implies  a  Sanctum  Sanctorum  above,  the  glorious  prototype  of 
that  below,  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud.***  To  remove  all  uncertainty  from 
the  exposition  thus  presented,  if  any  doubt  linger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cite  one  more  passage  from  the  epistle.  "  We  have,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  leading  into  the  holiest,  a  free  road,  a  new  and 
blessed  road,  which  he  hath  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  through  his  flesh."  As  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  priest  into 
the  holiest  of  the  temple  save  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  so  Christ  could 
not  enter  heaven  except  by  the  removal  of  his  body.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  here,  as  in  most  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  means  the  death  of 
Jesus,  involving  his  ascension.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  these 
verses,  says,  in  explanation  of  the  word  iyKoivi^Uf  **  Christ  laid  out  the 
road  and  was  the  first  to  go  over  it.  The  first  way  was  of  death,  lead- 
ing [ad  inferos]  to  the  under-world ;  the  other  is  of  hfe,"  leading  to 
heaven.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  passages  reconciles 
and  blends  that  part  of  the  knpwn  contemporary  opinions  which  applies 
to  them,  and  explains  and  justifies  the  natural  force  of  the  imagery  and 
words  employed.  Its  accuracy  seems  to  us  unquestionable  by  any  candid 
person  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  Jesus  came  from  God  to  the  earth  as  a  maft,  laid  down  his 
life  that  he  might  rise  from  the  dead  into  heaven  again,  into  the  real 
Scmetum  Sanctorum  of  the  universe,  thereby  proving  that  faithful  believers 
also  shall  rise  thither,  being  thus  delivered,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
evident  deliverance,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  realm  of  death 
below. 
We  now  proceed  to  quote  and  unfold  five  distinct  passages,  not  yet 

*  Aatfq.  Ub.  UL  cap.  0,  sect.  4;  Ibid.  cap.  7,  aect.  7. 
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brought  forward,  from  the  epistle,  each  of  which  proves  that  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  writer  of  it  the  above-stated  general 
theory.  In  the  first  verse  which  we  shall  adduce  it  is  certain  that  the 
word  "death"  includes  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  subterranean 
kingdom  of  ghosts.  It  is  written  of  Christ  that,  "in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,  when  he  had  earnestly  prayed  to  Him  that  was  able  to  do  it, — 
to  save  him  from  deaths — he  was  heard,"  and  was  advanced  to  be  a  high- 
priest  in  the  heavens, — "was  made  higher  than  the  heavens."  Now, 
obviously,  God  did  not  rescue  Christ  from  dying,  but  he  raised  him, 
£K  vcKpowj  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  So  Chrysostom  declares,  referring 
to  this  very  text,  "  Not  to  be  retained  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  but  to 
be  delivered  from  it,  is  virtually  not  to  di^,""  Moreover,  the  phrase 
above  translated  "to  save  him  from  death"  may  be  translated,  with 
equal  propriety,  "  to  briEfg  him  back  safe  from  death."  The  Greek  verb 
aii^eiVy  to  save^  is  often  so  used  to  denote  the  safe  restoration  of  a  warrior 
from  an  incursion  into  an  enemy's  domain.  The  same  use  made  here  by 
our  author  of  the  term  "death"  we  have  also  found  made  by  Philo 
Judseus.  "  The  wise,"  Philo  says,  "  inherit  the  Olympic  and  heavenly 
region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above;  the  bad  inherit  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  under-world,  always  laboring  to  die.""  The 
antithesis  between  going  above  and  dying,  and  the  mention  of  the  under^ 
world  in  connection  with  the  latter,  prove  that  to  die  here  means,  or  at 
least  includes,  going  below  after  death. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  twice  translates  Sheol  by 
the  word  "death."*'  The  llebrew  word  for  death,  mdveth^  is  repeatedly 
used  for  the  abode  of  the  dead.'*  And  the  nail  of  the  interpretation  we  ore 
urging  is  clenched  by  this  sentence  from  Origen  :-^"  The  under-world, 
in  which  souls  are  detained  by  death,  is  called  death."**  Bretschneider 
cites  nearly  a  dozen  passages  from  the  New  Testament  where,  in  his 
judgment,  death  is  used  to  denote  Hades. 

Again:  we  read  that  Christ  took  human  nature  upon  him  "in  order 
that  by  means  of  [his  own]  death  he  might  render  him  that  has  the 
I)Ower  of  death — that  is,  the  devil — idle,  and  deliver  those  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  It  is  apparent 
at  once  that  the  mere  death  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ending  the  sway  of 
Death,  would  be  giving  the  grim  monster  a  new  victory,  incomparably 
the  most  important  he  had  ever  achieved.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to 
make  adequate  sense  of  the  passage  is  to  join  with  the  Savior's  death 
what  followed  it, — namely,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  was  Uie 
Hebrew  belief  that  sin,  introduced  by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  was  the 
cause  of  death,  and  the  doomer  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  to  the 
lower  caverns  of  darkness  and  rest.    They  personified  Death  as  a  gloomy 

11  Homil.  Epiit  ad  Heb.  in  hoc  loc  u  Quod  a  Deo  mitt  Somn.,  p.  043,  ed.  Mangcgr. 

u  2  Sam.  xxii.  6 ;  Pror.  xziii.  14.  M  Pg.  u.  la.    ProT.  Til,  27. 
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king,  tyrannizing  over  mankind;  and,  unless  in  severe  affliction,  they 
dreaded  the  hour  when  they  must  lie  down  under  his  sceptre  and  sink 
into  his  voiceless  kingdom  of  shadows.  Christ  hroke  the  power  of  Satan, 
closed  his  busy  reign,  rescued  the  captive  souls,  and  relieved  the  timo- 
rous hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  rising  triumphantly  from  the  long-bound 
dominion  of  the  grave,  and  ascending  in  a  new  path  of  light,  pioneering 
the  saints  to  immortal  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  epistle,  the  writer,  having  previously  explained 
that  &s  the  high-priest  after  the  death  of  the  expiatory  goat  entered  the 
typical  holy  place  in  the  temple,  so  Christ  after  his  own  death  entered  the 
true  holy  place  in  the  heavens,  goes  on — to  guard  against  the  analogy  being 
forced  any  further — to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ's  service  being  re- 
peat-ed,  as  the  priest's  was  annually  repeated,  saying,  "  For  then  he  must 
have  died  many  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  [it  suffices  that]  once,  at  the  close  of  the  ages,  through  the 
Bacrifice  of  himself  he  hath  appeared  [in  heaven]  for  the  abrogation  of 
sin."^*  The  rendering  and  explanation  we  give  of  this  language  are  those 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  commentators,  and  must  be  justified 
by  any  one  who  examines  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  clauses  and 
studies  the  context.  The  simple  idea  is,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body 
through  death,  Christ  rose  and  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  author  adds  that  this  was  done  "  unto  the  annulling  of  sin."  It  is 
with  reference  to  these  last  words  principally  that  we  have  cited  the  pass- 
age. What  do  they  mean  ?  In  what  sense  can  the  passing  of  Christ's 
soul  into  heaven  after  death  be  said  to  have  done  away  with  sin  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  open  manifestation  of  Christ's  disenthralled  and  risen 
•oul  in  the  supernal  presence  of  God  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  sin 
itself,  literally  considered,  because  all  kinds  of  sin  that  ever  were  upon 
the  earth  among  men  before  have  been  ever  since,  and  are  now.  In  the 
second  place,  that  miraculous  event  did  not  annul  and  remove  human 
guilt,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  responsibility  for  it,  because,  in  fact, 
men  feel  the  sting  and  load  of  guilt  now  as  badly  as  ever ;  and  the  very 
epistle  before  us,  as  well  as  the  whole  New  Testament,  addresses  Chris- 
tians as  being  exposed  to  constant  and  varied  danger  of  incurring  guilt 
and  woe.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  did  show  very 
plainly  to  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  great  outward  i>enalii^  of  sin  was  annulled ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  the  spirit  to  descend  to  the  lower  world  after  death ;  that 
that  fatal  doom,  entailed  on  the  generations  of  humanity  by  sin,  was  now 
abrogated  for  all  who  were  worthy.  Such,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  declaration  under  review. 

This  exposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  two  succeeding  verses, 
which  we  will  next  pass  to  examine.  **As  it  is  appointed  for  men  to 
die  onoe,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ,  having  been  offered 
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once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time,  without  sin, 
for  salvation  unto  those  pxpecting  him/'  Man  dies  once,  and  then 
passes  into  that  state  of  separate  existence  in  the  under-world  which  is 
the  legal  judgment  for  sin.  Christ,  taking  upon  himself,  with  the  nature 
of  man,  the  burden  of  man's  lot  and  doom,  died  once,  and  then  rose 
from  the  dead  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Father,  bearing  away  the 
outward  penalty  of  ain.  He  will  come  again  into  the  world,  uninvolved, — 
the  next  time,  with  any  of  the  accompaniments  or  consequences  of  sin, — 
to  save  them  that  look  for  him,  and  victoriously  lead  them  into  heaven 
with  him.  In  this  instance,  as  all  through  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
sin,  death,  and  the  under-world  are  three  segments  of  a  circle,  each 
necessarily  implying  the  others.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  of  the 
contrasted  terms  righteousness,  grace,  immortal  life  above  the  sky ;"  the 
former  being  traced  from  the  sinful  and  fallen  Adam,  the  latter  from  the 
righteous  and  risen  Christ. 

The  author  says,  *'  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifies  unto  the 
purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
having'*  an  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  faultless  to  God,  cleanse  your 
consciousness !"  The  argument,  fully  expressed,  is,  if  the  blood  of  perish- 
able brutes  cleanses  the  body,  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Christ  cleanses 
the  soul.  The  implied  inference  is,  that  as  the  former  fitted  the  outward 
man  for  the  ritual  privileges  of  the  temple,  so  the  latter  fitted  the  inward 
man  for  the  spiritual  privileges  of  heaven.  This  appears  clearly  from 
what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  writer  says,  in  effect,  that 
*'it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins, 
however  often  it  is  offered,  but  that  Christ,  when  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  reason 
given  for  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  offering  is  that  he  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  When  the  chosen  animals  were  sacrificed  for  sins,  they 
utterly  perished,  and  there  was  an  end.  But  when  Christ  was  offered,  his 
soul  survived  and  rose  into  heaven, — an  evident  sign  that  the  penalty  of 
sin,  whereby  men  were  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death,  was 
abolished.  This  perfectly  explams  the  language;  and  nothing  else,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  perfectly  explain  it. 

That  Christ  would  speedily  reappear  from  heaven  in  triumph,  to  judge 
his  foes  and  save  his  disciples,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  primitive 
Church  scheme  of  the  last  things.  There  are  ihimistakable  evidences  of 
such  a  belief  in  our  author.  "  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  coming  one 
will  come,  and  will  not  delay."  *'  Provoke  one  another  unto  love  and 
good  works,  ...  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  near." 
There  is  another  reference  to  this  approaching  advent,  which,  though 
obscure,  affords  important  testimony.  Jesus,  when  he  had  ascended,  "sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforward  waiting  till  his  enemies  be 
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made  his  footstool."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  tarrying  in  heaven  for  the 
appointed  time  to  arrive  when  he  shall  come  into  the  world  again  to 
consummate  the  full  and  final  purposes  of  his  mission.  We  may  leave 
this  division  of  the  subject  established  beyond  all  question,  by  citing^  a 
text  which  explicitly  states  the  idea  in  so  many  words: — "Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time."  That  expectation 
of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  haunted  the  early 
Christians,  therefore,  unquestionably  occupied  the  mind  of  the  composer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If  the  writer  of  this  epistolary  essay  had  a  firm  and  detailed  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  fate  to  be  allotted  to  wicked  and  persistent  unbelievers, 
his  allusions  to  that  opinion  are  too  few  and  vague  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  what  it  was.  We  will  briefly  quote  the  substance  of  what  he 
says  upon  the  subject,  and  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  inferences  it  does, 
or  it  does  not,  warrant.  **  If  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every  trans- 
gression received  a  just  recompense,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation,  first  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  ?"  "  As  the  Israelites  that 
were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  pro- 
vocations, were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  perished 
in  the  wilderness,  so  let  us  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."  Christ  "  be- 
came the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  "  He 
hath  brought  unto  the  end  forever  them  that  are  sanctified."  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  last  specifications  are  partial,  and  that  nothing  is 
said  of  the  fate  of  those  not  included  under  them.  '*  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance.  .  .  .  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  even  things  that  accompany  salvation."  "  We  are  not  of 
them  who  draw  back  unto  the  destruction,  but  of  them  who  believe  unto 
the  preservation,  of  the  soul."  "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment,  and  of  fier}'  indignation  to 
devour  the  adversaries."  **  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."  "If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke  on 
earth,  [Moses,]  much  more  we  shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaks  from  heaven,"  (Christ.)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ages, which  represent  the  entire  teaching  of  the  epistle  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  sinners,  we  must  assert  as  follows.  First,  the 
author  gives  no  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  literal  torments  in  a  local  hell. 
Secondly,  he  is  still  further  from  favoring — nay,  he  unequivocally  denies — 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  salvation.  Thirdly,  he  either 
expected  that  the  reprobate  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ, — which  does  not  seem  to  be  declared ;  or  that  they 
would  be  exiled  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  glory  into  the  sad  and 
slumberous  under-world, — ^which  is  not  clearly  implied ;  or  that  they 
would  be  punished  according  to  their  evil,  and  then,  restored  to  Divine 
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favor,  be  exalted  into  heaven  with  the  original  elect, — which  is  not  written 
in  the  record ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  would  be  disposed  of  in  some  way 
unknown  to  him, — which  he  does  not  avow.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
such  a  terrific  conception  as  is  expressed  by  our  modem  use  of  the 
word  heli :  he  emphatically  predicates  conditionality  of  salvation,  he 
threatens  sinners  in  general  terms  with  severe  judgment.  Further  than 
this  he  has  neglected  to  state  his  faith.  If  it  reached  any  further,  he 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  statement  of  it  in  vague  and  impressive  gloom. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  epitomize  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  a  spirit  in  heaven.  He  came  upon  the  earth  in  the 
guise  of  humanity  to  undergo  its  whole  experience  and  to  be  its  re- 
deemer. He  died,  passed  through  the  vanquished  kingdom  of  the  grave, 
and  rose  into  heaven  again,  to  exemplify  to  men  that  through  the  gnw^ 
of  God  a  way  was  opened  to  escape  the  under-world,  the  great  external 
penalty  of  sin,  and  reaeh  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  From  his 
seat  at  God's  right  hand,  he  should  ere  long  descend  to  complete  God's 
designs  in  his  mission, — judge  his  enemies  and  lead  his  accepted  followers 
to  heaven.  The  all-important  thought  running  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  treatise  is  the  ascension  of  Christ  from  the  midst  of  the 
dead  (c/c  vzKpim)  into  the  celestial  presence,  as  the  pledge  of  our  ascent. 
"Among  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  is  the  capital  con- 
sideration, [/cf^(iP^£oi',]" — the  most  essential  point, — "that  we  have  such 
a  high-priest,  who  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
M^esty  in  the  heavens."  Neander  says,  though  apparently  without 
perceiving  the  extent  of  its  ulterior  significance,  "  The  conception  of 
the  rejfurrection  in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  system  lies  at  the  basis 
of  this  epistle." 

A  brief  sketch  and  exposition  of  the  scope  of  the  epistle  in  general 
will  cast  light  and  confirmation  upon  the  interpretation  we  have  given 
of  its  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  particular.  The  one  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  the  writer,  it  is  perfectly  cleiir,  is  to  prove  to  the  Christian  con- 
verts from  the  Hebrews  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and 
thus  to  arm  them  against  apostasy  from  the  new  covenant  to  the  ancient 
one.  He  begins  by  showing  that  Christ,  the  bringer  of  the  gospel,  is 
greater  than  the  angels,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,*'  and  consequently 
that  his  word  is  to  be  reverenced  still  more  than  theirs.*"  Next  he  argues 
that  Jesus,  the  Christian  Mediator,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  crowned,  with 
more  authority  and  is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  the  Jewish  me- 
diator, as  the  servant  of  God ;  and  that  as  Moses  led  his  people  towards 
the  rest  of  Canaan,  so  Christ  leads  his  people  towards  the  far  better 
rest  of  heaven.  He  then  advances  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  This  he  establishes  by  pointing  out 
the  facts  that  the  Levitical  priest  had  a  transient  honor,  being  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  his  offerings  referring  to  the  flesh,  while 
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Christ  has  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  being  after  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life,  his  offering  referring  to  the  soul ;  that  the  Levitical  priest  once 
a  year  went  into  the  symbolic  holy  place  in  the  temple,  unable  to  admit 
others,  but  Jesus  rose  into  the  real  holy  place  itself  above,  opening  a  way 
for  all  faithful  disciples  to  follow;  and  that  the  Hebrew  temple  and 
ceremonies  were  but  the  small  type  and  shadow  of  the  grand  archetypal 
temple  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  the  immortal  High-Priest,  fulfilling  in 
the  presence  of  Grod  the  completed  reality  of  what  Judaism  merely  mtnio- 
titredy  an  emblematic  pattern  that  could  make  nothing  perfect.  **By 
him  therefore  let  us  continually  offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 
The  author  intersperses,  and  closes  with,  exhortations  to  steadfast  fidth, 
pure  morals,  and  fervent  piety. 

There  b  one  point  in  this  epistle  which  deserves,  in  its  essential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement.  The  correspondence  between  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  would, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irresistibly  suggest  the  sacrificial  terms  and 
metaphors  which  our  author  uses  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument.  More- 
over, his  precise  aim  in  writing  compelled  him  to  make  these  resem- 
blances as  prominent,  as  significant,  and  as  effective  as  possible.  Gries- 
bach  says  well,  in  his  learned  and  able  essay,  '*  When  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Jews,  lately  brought  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  tear  away  the 
attractive  associations  of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  wore  twined 
among  the  very  roots  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
danger  of  falling  away  from  Christ,  the  most  ingenious  author  of  this 
epistle  met  the  case  by  a  masterly  expedient.  He  instituted  a  careful 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  even  in 
regard  to  the  very  point  where  the  latter  seemed  so  much  more  glorious, 
— namely,  in  priesthoods,  temples,  altars,  victims,  lustrations,  and  kindred 
things.""  That  these  comparisons  are  sometimes  used  by  the  writer 
analogically,  figuratively,  imaginatively,  for  the  sake  of  practical  illustra- 
tion and  impression,  not  literally  as  logical  expressions  and  proofs  of  a 
dogmatic  theory  of  atonement,  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations.  "  The  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into 
the  holy  place  by  the  high-priest  for  sin  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him 
without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."  Every  one  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  these  sentences  are  not  critical  statements  of  theological  truths, 
but  are  imaginative  expressions  of  practical  lessons,  spiritual  exhortations. 
Again,  we  read,  **  It  was  necessary  that  the  pailcms  of  the  heavenly  things 
should  be  purified  with  sacrificed  animals,  but  the  heavenly  things  them- 
tdvcM  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  Certainly  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  for  spiritual  impression,  not  for  philosophical  argu- 
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ment,  that  heaven  can  be  said  to  be  defiled  by  the  sins  of  men  on  earth 
BO  as  to  need  cleansing  by  the  lustral  blood  of  Christ.  The  writer  also 
appeals  to  his  readers  in  these  terms : — '*  To  do  good  and  to  communi- 
cate forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  The  purely 
practical  aim  and  rhetorical  method  with  which  the  sacrificial  language 
is  employed  here  are  evident  enough.  We  believe  it  is  used  in  the  same 
way  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  epistle. 

The  considerations  which  have  convinced  us,  and  which  we  think 
ought  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Calvinistic  scheme 
of  a  substitutional  expiation  for  sin,  a  placation  of  Divine  wrath  by  the 
offering  of  Divine  blood,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  does  not 
inform  his  expressions  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  may  be  briefly 
presented.  First,  the  notion  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  itself  ran- 
somed lost  souls,  bought  the  withheld  grace  and  pardon  of  God  for  us, 
is  confessedly  foreign  and  repulsive  to  the  instinctive  moral  sense  and  to 
natural  reason,  but  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
Secondly,  that  doctrine  is  nowhere  specifically  stated  in  the  epistle,  but 
is  assumed,  or  inferred,  to  explain  language  which  to  a  superficial  look 
seems  to  imply  it, — perhaps  even  seems  to  be  inexplicable  without 
it ;"  but  in  reality  such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  that  language 
when  it  is  accurately  studied.  For  example,  notice  the  following 
passage : — "  When  Christ  cometh  into  the  world,"  he  is  represented 
as  saying,  "  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."  "  By  the  which  will,"  the 
Avriter  continues,  **  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus."  That  is,  the  death  of  Christ,  involving  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  fulfils  and  exemplifies  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God,  not  purchases  for  us  an  otherwise  imi)ossible  benignity.  The  above- 
cited  explicit  declaration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  thought  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  die  that  he  might  appease  the  flaming  justice  and 
anger  of  God,  and  by  vicarious  agony  buy  the  remission  of  human  sins : 
it  conveys  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sent  Christ  to  prove  and 
illustrate  to  men  the  free  fVilness  of  his  forgiving  love.  Thirdly,  the 
idea,  which  we  think  was  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascent,  demon- 
strated to  the  faith  of  men  God's  merciful  removal  of  the  supposed  out- 
ward penalty  of  sin,  namely,  the  banishment  of  souls  after  death  to  the 
under-world,  and  led  the  way,  as  their  forerunner,  into  heaven, — this 
idea,  which  is  not  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  nor  plainly  absurd  to  the 
moral  reason,  as  the  Augustinian  dogma  is,  not  only  yields  a  more  sharply- 
defined,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  related  lan- 
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guage  of  the  epistle,  but  is  also — which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  doc- 
trine— in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  development  from  them  and 
complement  of  them  in  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee,  who,  convinced  of  the 
death  and  ascension  of  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  had 
become  a  Christian. 

In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  needs  fur- 
ther proof,  we  submit  the  following  cgnsiderations.  In  the  first  plaxje, 
every  one  familiar  with  the  eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  knows  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
death  among  men.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
they  believed  the  destination  of  souls  upon  leaving  the  body  to  be  the 
under-world.  Therefore — does  it  not  follow  by  all  the  necessities  of  \6g\c  ? 
— they  believed  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  disembodied 
spirits  to  the  dreary  lower  realm.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  notorious  and 
undoubted  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  expected  that,  when  the  Messiah 
hhould  appear,  the  dead  of  their  nation,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  raised  from  the  under-world  and  be  reclothed  with  bodies,  and 
would  reign  with  him  for  a  period  on  earth  and  then  ascend  to  heaven. 
Now,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  holding  this  creed, 
who  should  be  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and 
after  his  death  had  risen  from  among  the  dead  into  heaven,  should  imme- 
diately conclude  that  this  was  a  pledge  or  illustration  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  gloomy  penalty  of  sin,  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  subter- 
ranean prison,  and  their  admission  to  the  presence  of  God  beyond  the 
eky?  We  deem  this  an  impregnable  position.  Every  relevant  text  that 
we  consider  in  its  light  additionally  fortifies  it  by  the  striking  manner  in 
which  such  a  conception  fits,  fills,  and  explains  the  words.  To  justify 
these  interpretations,  and  to  sustain  particular  features  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express,  almost  any  amount  of  evidence  may  be  summoned 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  most  authoritative  and  of  the  simplest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,^  philosopher  of 
XeapoUs,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ending  with  John  Ho- 
bart,**  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  refrain  from  adducing  the  throng  of  such  authorities  here,  because 
they  will  be  more  appropriately  brought  forward  in  future  chapters. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  observe  that  the  essential  point  of  diflference 
distinguishing  our  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  com- 
jioeition  in  review,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Calvinistic  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  it,  is 
this.  Calvinism  •  says  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  his  vicarious  pains, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  purchased 
the  salvation  of  souls  from  an  agonizing  and  endless  hell.  Unitarianism 
say*  that  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  spirit,  life,  and  miracles,  revealed  the 
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character  of  the  Father,  set  an  example  for  man,  gave  certainty  to  great 
truths,  and  exerted  moral  influences  to  regenerate  men,  redeem  them 
from  sin,  and  fit  them  for  the  blessed  kingdom  of  immortality.  We 
understand  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  really  to  say — in 
subtraction  from  what  the  Calvinist,  in  addition  to  what  the  Unitarian, 
says — that  Christ,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  tyrannous  realm  of  death, 
and  ascent  into  the  unbarred  heaven,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Qod, 
in  his  sovereign  grace,  in  his  free  and  wondrous  love,  would  forgive  man- 
kind their  sins,  remove  the  ancient  penalty  of  transgression,  no  more 
dooming  their  disembodied  spirits  to  the  noiseless  and  everlasting  gloom 
of  the  under-world,  but  admitting  them  to  his  own  presence,  above  the 
firmamental  floor,  where  the  beams  of  his  chambers  are  laid,  and  where 
he  Kigneth  forever,  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE   LITE  IN   THE   APO0ALTP8E. 

Before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
the  Apocalypse,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  contained, 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and 
the  (so-called)  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

The  references  made  by  James  to  the  group  of  points  included  under 
the  general  theme  of  the  Future  Life  are  so  few  and  indirect,  or  vague, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  like  a  complete  doctrine  from 
them,  save  by  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  suppositions.  Hia  pur- 
pose in  writing,  evidently,  was  practical  exhortation,  not  dogmatic  in- 
struction. His  epistle  contains  no  expository  outline  of  a  system ;  but  it 
has  allusions  and  hints  which  plainly  imply  some  partial  views  belonging 
to  a  system,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  are  left  obscure.  He  says  that 
"evil  desire  brings  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  forth 
death."  But  whether  he  intended  this  text  as  a  moral  metaphor  to  con- 
vey a  spiritual  meaning,  or  as  a  literal  statement  of  a  physical  fact,  or  as 
a  comprehensive  enunciation  including  both  these  ideas,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  positively  to  determine.  He  offers  not  the  faintest  clew 
to  his  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
He  uses  the  word  for  the  Jewish  hell  but  once,  and  then-,  undeniably,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  saying  that  a  "  curbless  and  defiling  tongue  is  set  on 
fire  of  Gehenna.'*  He  appears  to  adopt  the  common  notion  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen  in  regard  to  demoniacal  existences,  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  the  devils  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremble,"  and  when 
he  exclaims,  "Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."    He  insists  on 
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the  necessity  of  a  faith  that  evinces  itself  in  good  works  and  in  all  the 
virtues,  as  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God.  lie  compares  life  to  a 
vanishing  vapor,  denounces  terribly  the  wicked  and  dissolute  rich  men 
who  wanton  in  crimes  and  oppress  the  poor.  Then  he  calls  on  the  suf- 
fering brethren  to  be  patient  under  their  afflictions  "  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  •"  to  abstain  from  oaths,  be  fervent  in  prayer,  and  establish 
their  hearts,  "  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  "  Grudge  not 
one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned :  behold,  the  Judge 
standeth  before  the  door."  Here  the  return  of  Chnst,  to  finish  his  work, 
sit  in  judgment,  accept  some,  and  reject  others,  is  clearly  implied.  And 
if  James  held  this  element  of  the  general  scheme  of  eschatology  held 
by  the  other  apostles  as  shown  in  their  epistles,  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable that  he  also  embraced  the  rest  of  that  scheme.  There  ar#  no 
means  of  definitely  ascertaining  whether  he  did  or  did  not;  though, 
according  to  a  very  learned  and  acute  theologian,  another  fundamental 
part  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  epistle,  where  James  says  that  '*  he  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
Bins."  Bretschneider  thinks  that  saving  a  soul  from  death  here  means 
rescuing  it  from  a  descent  into  the  under-world,  the  word  death  being 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament — as  by  the  Kabbins — to  denote  the 
subterranean  abode  of  the  dead.^  This  interpretation  may  seem  forced 
to  an  unlearned  reader,  who  examines  the  text  for  personal  profit,  but 
will  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  one  who,  to  lecurn  its  historic  meaning, 
reads  the  text  in  the  lighted  foreground  of  a  mind  over  whose  back- 
ground lies  a  fitly-arranged  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
an  adequate  criticism.    For  such  a  man  was  Bretschneider  himself. 

The  eschatological  implications  and  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  extent  as  those  which  we 
have  just  considered.  A  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  this  brief  docn- 
ment  will  show  that  it  may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  heads  and  be 
regarded  as  having  three  objects.  First,  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers 
•*  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  "  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,"  **  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love 
of  God,  looking  for  eternal  life."  He  desires  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence 
in  efforts  to  preserve  their  doctrinal  purity  and  their  personal  virtue. 
Secondly,  he  warns  them  of  the  fearful  danger  of  depravity,  pride,  and 
lasciviousness.  This  warning  he  enforces  by  several  examples  of  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God  on  the  rebellious  and  wicked  in  other  times. 
Among  these  instances  is  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  eternally 
destroyed  by  a  storm  of  fire  for  their  uncleanness ;  also  the  example  of 
the  fallen  angels,  *'  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  proper 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  and  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."    The  writer  here  adopts  the  doctrine  of 

>  Bretachneider,  Relin^Utae  OUrabendehre,  Met.  M. 
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fallen  angels,  and  the  connected  views,  as  then  commonly  received  among 
the  Jews.  This  doctrine  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  was  drawn  from 
Persian  and  other  Oriental  sources,  as  is  abundantly  shown,  with  details, 
in  almost  every  history  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  almost  every  Biblical  com- 
mentary.*  In  this  connection  Jude  cites  a  legend  from  an  apocryphal 
book,  called  the  "  Ascension  of  Moses,"  of  which  Origen  gives  an  ac- 
count."  The  substance  of  the  tradition  is,  that,  at  the  decease  of  Moses, 
Michael  and  Satan  contended  whether  the  body  should  be  given  over  to 
death  or  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  appositeness  of  this  allusion  is, 
that,while  in  this  strife  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  against  Satan,  yet  the 
wicked  men  whom  Jude  is  denouncing  do  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  the 
angels  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not.  **  Woe 
unto  such  ungodly  men :  gluttonous  spots,  dewless  clouds,  fruitless  trees 
plucked  up  and  twice  dead,  they  are  ordained  to  condemnation." 
Thirdly,  the  epistle  announces  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  last 
time,  to  establish  his  tribunal.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch — an  apocryphal 
book,  recovered  during  the  present  century — is  quoted  as  saying,  *'  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convict  the  ungodly  of  their  ungodly  deeds."*  Jude, 
then,  anticipated  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  "  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,"  to  judge  the  world ;  considered  the  under-world,  or  abode  of  the 
dead,  not  as  a  region  of  fire,  but  a  place  of  imprisoning  gloom,  wherein 
**  to  defiled  and  blaspheming  dreamers  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever ;"  thought  it  imminently  necessary  for  men  to  be  diligent  in 
striving  to  secure  their  salvation,  because  "all  sensual  mockers,  not 
having  the  spirit,  but  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,"  would  be 
lost.  He  probably  expected  that,  when  all  free  contingencies  were  past 
and  Christ  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  condemned  would  be  doomed 
eternally  into  tlie  black  abyss,  and  the  accepted  would  rise  into  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  heaven.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these  significant 
words,  which  plainly  imply  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  setting 
forth : — "  Everlasting  honor  and  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
be  unto  God,  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  face  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."* 

The  first  chapter  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  not  occu- 
pied with  theological  propositions,  but  with  historical,  ethical,  and  prac- 
tical statements  and  exhortations.  These  are,  indeed,  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  so  expressed,  that  they  clearly  presuppose  certain  opinions  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  First,  he  evidently  believed  that  a  merciful 
and  holy  message  had  been  sent  from  God  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 


*  E.g.  Stuart's  DiMertation  on  the  Angclology  of  the  Scriptures,  published  in  toI.  i.  of  the  BIMIo* 
theca  Sacra. 

*  De  Principils,  lib.  ill.  cap  2.  See,  also,  in  Ifichaells'i  Introduction  to  the  New  Teatament,  aecL  4  of 
the  chapter  on  Jude. 

*  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence,  cap.  ii. 

ft  Qriesbach's  reading  of  the  25th  rerse  of  Jade.  * 
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whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises." 
The  substance  of  these  promises  was  "  a  call  to  escape  the  corruption  of 
the  world,  and  ent^r  into  glory  and  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature." 
By  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
entering  the  Divine  abode  and  condition,  ascending  into  the  safe  and 
eternal  joy  of  the  celestial  prerogatives.  That  the  author  here  denotes 
heaven  by  the  term  glory,  as  the  other  New  Testament  writers  frequently 
do,  appears  distinctly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  the 
chapter,  where,  referring  to  the  incident  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  de- 
clares, "  There  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory,  saying,  '  This  is  my 
beloved  Son  ;*  and  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard." 
Secondly,  our  author  regarded  this  glorious  promise  as  contingent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  It  was  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
**  faith,  courage,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  kindness, 
and  love."  "He  that  hath  these  things  shall  never  fall,"  "but  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."  The  writer  furnishes 
us  no  clew  to  his  idea  of  the  particular  part  performed  by  Christ  in 
our  salvation.  He  says  not  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  or  death 
of  the  Savior ;  and  the  extremely  scanty  and  indefinite  allusions  made 
to  the  relation  in  which  Christ  was  supposed  to  stand  between  God 
and  men,  and  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  do 
not  enable  us  to  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions.  Tie  speaks  of  "  false 
teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them."  But  whether  by  this  last  phrase  he  means  to  imply 
a  ransom  of  imprisoned  souls  from  the  under-world  by  Christ's  descent 
thither  and  victory  over  its  powers,  or  a  purchased  exemption  of  sinners 
from  their  merited  doom  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ's  death,  or 
a  practical  regenerative  redemption  of  disciples  from  their  sins  by  the 
moral  influences  of  his  mission,  his  teachings,  example,  and  character, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  clearly  to  decide ;  though,  forming  our 
judgment  by  the  aid  of  other  sources  of  information,  we  should  conclude 
in  fiivor  of  the  first  of  these  three  conceptions  as  most  probably  express- 
ing the  writer's  thought. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jude:  in  many  verses  it  is  the  same,  word  for  word.  It 
threatens  "unclean,  self-willed,  uryust,  and  blaspheming  men,"  that 
they  shall  "be  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punisheil."  It 
warns  such  persons  by  citing  the  example  of  the  rebellious  "  angels,  who 
were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  and  fastened  in  chains  of  darkness  until 
the  judgment."  It  speaks  of  "cursed  children,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
mist  of  darkness  forever."  Herein,  plainly  enough,  is  betrayed  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews  of  that  time, — the  conception  of  a  dismal  under- 
world, containing  the  evil  angels  of  the  Persian  theology,  and  where 
the  wicked  were  to  be  remanded  after  judgment  and  eternally  im- 
prisoned. 
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The  third  and  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with 'the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  "  Be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  there  shall  be  scoffers,  who 
will  say,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for  since  the  Others  feU 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  from  the  beginning.' "  The  writer  meets 
this  skeptical  assertion  with  denial,  and  points  to  the  Deluge,  ''whereby 
the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished."  His 
argument  is,  the  world  was  thus  destroyed  once,  therefore  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed again.  He  then  goes  on  to  assert  positively — relying  for  author- 
ity on  old  traditions  and  current  dogmas — that  **  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  are  now  are  kept  by  the  word  of  God  in  store  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  shall 
be  sealed."  "  The  delay  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  his  promise  is  not  from 
procrastination,  but  from  his  long-suffering  who  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish."  He  waits  "  that  all  may  come  to  repentance."  But  his 
patience  will  end,  and  *'  the  day  of  Gt>d  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night, 
when  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  pass  away  with  a  crash,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat."  There  are  two  ways  in  which  these 
declarations  may  be  explained, — though  in  either  case  the  events  they 
refer  to  are  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  physical  reappearance  of 
Christ.  First,  they  may  be  taken  in  a  highly-figurative  sense,  as  mean- 
ing the  moral  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  righteousness 
in  the  world.  Similar  expressions  were  often  used  thus  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  describe  the  triumphs  of  Israel  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies,  the  Edomites  or  the  Assyrians,  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah's  arm,  in  such  phrases  as  these.  **  The  mountains  melt,  the 
valleys  cleave  asunder  like  wax  before  a  fire,  like  waters  poured  over  a 
precipice."  "  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  all  their  hosts 
shall  melt  away  and  fall  down ;  for  Jehovah  holdeth  a  great  slaughter  in 
the  land  of  Mom  :  her  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust 
into  brimstone,  and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch."  The 
suppression  of  Satan's  power  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
might,  according  to  the  prophetic  idiom,  be  expressed  in  awful  images 
of  fire  and  woe,  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  new, 
heaven  and  earth.  But,  secondly,  this  phraseology,  as  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  epistle  before  us,  may  have  a  literal  significance, — may  have  been 
intended  to  predict  strictly  that  the  world  shall  be  burned  and  purged  by 
fire  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  That  such  a  catastrophe  would 
take  place  in  the  last  day,  or  occurred  periodically,  was  notoriously  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Stoics.*  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.  This  seems 
to  be  shown  alike  by  the  connection  of  his  argument,  by  the  prosaic  lite- 
rality  of  detail  with  which  he  speaks,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  he 


*  Cioero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  11.  cap.  4fi.    Also  Grid,  Minudiu  Felix,  Seneca,  and  other  anthoritfa^ 
aa  qaoted  by  RoaenmUller  on  2  Peter  ill.  7. 
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immediately  bases  on  the  declaration  he  has  made.  He  reasons  that, 
since  the  world  was  destroyed  once  by  water,  it  may  be  again  by  fire. 
The  deluge  he  certainly  regarded  as  literal :  was  not,  then,  in  his  concep- 
tion, the  fire,  too,  literal  ?  He  says,  with  calm,  prosaic  precision,  **  The 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holiness,  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and 
striving  that  ye  may  be  found  by  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
less !"  We  do  not  suppose  this  writer  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
physical  creation,  but  only  that  the  fire  would  destroy  all  unransomed 
creatures  from  its  surface,  and  thoroughly  purify  its  frame,  and  make  it 
clean  and  fit  for  a  new  race  of  sinless  and  immortal  men. 

**  Tean  shall  not  break  from  their  tall  source. 

Nor  Anguish  stray  from  her  Tartarean  den, 
The  golden  years  maintain  a  course 
Not  undirersified,  though  smooth  and  eren, 

We  not  be  mock'd  with  glimpse  and  shadow  then, 

Bright  seraphs  mix  Ikmiliarly  with  men. 
And  earth  and  sky  compose  a  uniyersal  heaven.** 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— that  book  which,  in  the  words  of  LUcke,  "  lies  like  a  Sphinx  at 
the  lofty  outgate  of  the  Bible."  There  are  three  modes  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  each  of  which  has  had  numerous  and  distinguished  advocates. 
First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of  inspired  prophecies, — a  scenic 
unfolding,  with  infallible  foresight,  of  the  chief  events  of  Christian  history 
from  the  first  century  till  now,  and  onwards.  This  view  the  combined  effect 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  all  the  just  considerations  appropriate  to 
the  subject  compels  us  to  reject.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  the 
application  of  it  is  crowded  with  egregious  follies  and  absurdities.  We 
thua  simply  state  the  result  of  our  best  investigation  and  judgment,  for 
there  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  Secondly,  the  book  may  be 
taken  as  a  symbolic  exhibition  of  the  transitional  crises,  exposures, 
struggles,  and  triumphs  of  the  individual  soul,  a  description  of  personal 
experience,  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world. 
The  contents  of  it  con  be  made  to  answer  to  such  a  characterization  only 
by  the  determined  exercise  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  or  by  the  theory 
of  a  double  sense,  as  the  Swedcnborgians  expound  it.  This  method  of 
interpreting  the  Revelation  is  adopted,  not  by  scholarly  thinkers,  who, 
by  the  light  of  learning  and  common  sense,  seek  to  discern  what  the 
writer  meant  to  express,  but  by  those  persons  who  go  to  the  obscure 
document,  with  traditional  superstition  and  lawless  imaginations,  to  see 
what  lessons  they  can  find  there  for  their  experimental  guidance  and 
edification.  We  suppose  that  every  intelligent  and  informed  student 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  candid  independence  holds  it  as 
an  exegetical  axiom  that  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  a  pure  prophecy, 
blazing  full  illumination  from  Patmos  along  the  track  of  the  coming 
centuries,  nor  an  exhaustive  vision  of  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
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Christian  disciple.     We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  and,  as  we  think, 
the  correct  mode  of  considering  this  remarkable  work.      It  is  an  out- 
burst from  the  commingled  and  seething  mass  of  opinions,  persecutions, 
hopes,   general  experience,  and  expectation  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written.    This  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  student  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  contem- 
plating the  fervid  faith,  suffering,  lowering  elements,  and  thick-coming 
events  of  the  apostolic  age.     It  also  strikingly  corresponds  with  nume- 
rous express  statements  and  with  the  whole  obvious  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
work ;  for  its  descriptions  and  appeals  have  the  vivid  colors,  the  thrill- 
ing tones,  the  significantly-detailed  allusions  to  experiences  and  opi- 
nions and  anticipations  notoriously  existing  at  the  time,  which  belong  to 
present  or  immediately-impending  scenes.     This  way  of  considering  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  enables  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  Jewish- 
Christian  doctrines,  legends,  and  hopes,  to  explain  clearly  a  large  num- 
ber of  passages  in  it  whose  obsciu'ity  has  puzzled  many  a  commentator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  various  illustrations  of  this,  if  our  limits  did 
not  confine  us  strictly  to  the  one  class  of  texts  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.     Furthermore,  nearly  all  the  most  gifted  critics,  such  as 
Ewald,  Bleek,  LUcke,  De  Wette, — those  whose  words  on  such  matters  as 
these  are  weightiest, — now  agree  in  concluding  that  the  Revelation  of 
John  was  a  product  springing  out  of  the  intense  Jewish-Christian  belief 
and  experience  of  the  age,  and  referring,  in  its  dramatic  scenery  and 
predictions,  to  occurrences  supposed  to  be  then  transpiring  or  very  close 
at  hand.     Finally,  this  view  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  that  production  with  the  several  other  works 
similar  to  it  in  character  and  nearly  contemporaneous  in  origin.     These 
apocryphal   productions   were   written   or   compiled — according  to   the 
pretty  general  agreement  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  criticized  them 
— somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before,  and  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after,  Christ.     We  merely  propose  here,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
them,  as  an  introduction  to  an  exposition  of  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  it  is  written  that  "the 
under-world  shall  be  spoiled  through  the  death  of  the  Most  Exalted."^ 
Again,  we  read,  "  The  Lord  shall  make  battle  against  the  devil,  and 
conquer  him,  and  rescue  from  him  the  captive  souls  of  the  righteous. 
The  just  shall  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  whore  the  Lord  shall  reign  himself, 
and  every  one  that  believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heavens.'*' 
Farther  on  the  writer  says  of  the  Lord,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
crucifixion,  "  He  shall  rise  up  from  the  under-world  and  ascend  into 
heaven."'    These  extracts  seem  to  imply  the  common  doctrine  of  that 


T  See  this  book  in  Fabricil  Codex  Paeudepigraphns  Veteris  Teit&menti,  Test  Ler.  sect  It. 
•  Ibid.  Test.  Dan.  sect.  T.  *  IbkL  Test.  Bei\J.  MCt.  ix. 
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time,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world,  freed  the  captive 
saints,  and  rose  into  heaven,  and  would  soon  return  to  establish  his  throne 
in  Jerusalem,  to  reign  there  for  a  time  with  his  accepted  followers. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  contains  scattered  declarations  and  hints 
of  the  same  nature.**^  It  describes  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  on  Mount 
Zion,  distributing  crowns  to  those  confessors  of  his  name  who  had  died 
in  their  fidelity.**  The  world  is  said  to  be  full  of  sorrows  and  oppres- 
sions; and  as  the  souls  of  the  just  ask  when  the  harvest  shall  come,"  for 
the  good  to  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  to  be  punished,  they  are  told 
that  the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  distant,  though  terrible  trials  and 
scourges  must  yet  precede  it.  "  My  Son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed."  "  My 
Son  the  Christ  shall  die ;  and  then  a  new  age  shall  come,  the  earth  shall 
give  up  the  dead,  sinners  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss,  and 
Paradise  shall  appear  in  all  its  glory.'**'  The  "  Son  of  God  will  come  and 
consume  his  enemies  with  fire;  but  the  elect  will  be  protected  and  made 
happy."" 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  rapture  of  the  soul  of  that  prophet  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
of  what  he  there  saw  and  learned.  It  describes  the  descent  of  Christ, 
the  beloved  Son  of  God,  through  all  the  heavens,  to  the  earth ;  his  death ; 
his  resurrection  after  three  days ;  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  angels, 
who  dwell  in  the  welkin  or  higher  region  of  the  air;  and  his  return  to 
the  right  hand  of  God.*^  It  predicts  great  apostasy  and  sin  among  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  much  dissension  respecting  the  nearness 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ."  It  emphatically  declares  that  *'  Christ 
shall  come  with  his  angels,  and  shall  drag  Satan  and  his  powers  into 
Gehenna.  Then  all  the  saints  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly 
clothing,  and  dwell  in  this  world;  while  the  saints  who  had  not  died 
shall  be  similarly  clothed,  and  after  a  time  leave  their  bodies  hpre,  that 
they  may  assume  their  station  in  heaven.  The  general  resurrection  and 
judgment  will  follow,  when  the  ungodly  will  be  devoured  by  fire.""  The 
author — as  Gesenius,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  critics,  says — was  un- 
questionably a  Jewish  Christian,  and  his  principal  design  was  to  set  forth 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  saints 
that  would  follow  with  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  contains  a  statement  that  in 
the  golden  age  the  souls  of  all  men  passed  peacefully  into  the  under- 
world, to  tarry  there  until  the  judgment;  a  prediction  of  a  future 
Messiah  ;  and  an  account  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The 
second  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  will  precede 
the  last  time,  threats  against  the  persecuting  tyrants,  and  promises  to 
the  faithful,— esj)ecially  to  the  martyrs, — and  closes  with  an  account  of 

•     _i m ■         !■         -  ■  -  

^  See  the  atotnct  of  it  given  in  section  vL  of  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
UOap-U.  WQip.lT.  "Cap.  T^TlL  " Cap.  xili.,  xvi. 

^^kmxoMlo  InlsB  Vatia,  a  Ricardo  Laurence,  cap.  ix.,  x.,  xL  >*  Ibid.  cap.  ii.,  ilL 

V  Ibid.  cap.  iT.  13-18. 
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the  general  judgment,  when  Elijah  shall  come  from  heaven,  consuming 
flames  break  out,  all  souls  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God  at  whose 
right  hand  Christ  will  sit,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  raised,  the  righteous 
be  purified,  and  the  wicked  be  plunged  into  final  ruin. 

The  fundamental  thought  and  aim  of  the  apocryphal  Book  or  Enoch 
are  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  the  encouragement 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  warning  of  their  oppressors  by  declarations  of 
approaching  deliverance  to  those  and  vengeance  to  these.  This  is  trans- 
parent at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  book.**  "  Ye  righteous, 
wait  with  patient  hope :  your  cries  have  cried  for  judgment,  and  it  shall 
come,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  to  you."  **  Woe  to  you, 
powerful  oppressors,  false  witnesses!  for  you  shall  suddenly  perish." 
"  The  voices  of  slain  saints  accusing  their  murderers,  the  oppressors  of 
their  brethren,  reach  to  heaven  with  interceding  cries  for  swift  justice."** 
When  that  justice  comes,  **  the  horse  shall  wade  up  to  his  breast,  and 
the  chariot  shall  sink  to  its  axle,  in  the  blood  of  sinners."*  The  author 
teaches  that  the  souls  of  men  at  death  go  into  the  under-world,  "  a  place 
deep  and  dark,  where  all  souls  shall  be  collected ;"  "  where  they  shall 
remain  in  darkness  till  the  day  of  judgment," — the  spirits  of  the 
righteous  being  in  peace  and  joy,  separated  from  the  tormented  spirits 
of  the  wicked,  who  have  spumed  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  his  dis- 
ciples." A  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  "  Behold,  he  cometh,  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment."  Then  the  righteous  shall 
rise  from  the  under-world,  be  approved,  become  as  angels,  and  ascend  to 
heaven.  But  the  wicked  shall  not  rise:  they  remain  imprisoned  below 
forever."  The  angels  descend  to  earth  to  dwell  with  men,  and  the' saints 
ascend  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  angels.**  '*  From  beginning  to  end,  like 
the  Apocalypse,  the  book  is  filled,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  (and  the  most 
careless  reader  must  remark  it,)  "with  threats  for  the  wicked  persecutors 
and  consolations  for  the  suffering  pious."  A  great  number  of  remarkable 
correspondences  between  passages  in  this  book  and  passages  in  the  Apoca^ 
lypse  solicit  a  notice  which  our  present  single  object  will  not  j^Uow  us  to 
give  them  here.  An  under-world  divided  into  two  parts,  a  happy  for  the 
good,  a  wretched  for  the  bad ;  temporary  woes  prevailing  on  the  earth ; 
the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  for  a  vindication  of  his  power  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  the  final  translation  of  the  accepted 
into  heaven,  and  the  hopeless  dooming  of  the  rejected  into  the  abyss, — 
these  are  the  features  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  are  now  to  re- 
member. 

There  is  one  other  extant  apocryphal  book  whose  contents  are  strictly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, — namely,  the  Apocaltpsi 


1*  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  Into  English  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence.    See  particularly  the  fidlovlDg 
l.laces:  i.  1-6;  Ul.  7;  llr.  12;  IxL  15;  Ixil.  14, 16;  xcIt.;  xct.;  <dr. 
M  Ibid.  cap.  Ix.  0-11 ;  xxii.  5-8 ;  xlvii.  1-4.  «>  Ibid.  cap.  xcyIU.  8. 

n  Ibid.  cap.  x.  6-0, 15. 10;  xxii.  2-5, 11-13;  di.  «;  diL  6. 
« Ibid.  cap.  xxU.  14, 15 ;  xIt.  2 ;  xItL  4 ;  1. 1-4.  caip.  xxxrilL-zL 
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OP  John.**  It  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  himself.  It 
represents  John  as  going  to  Mount  Tabor  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
and  there  praying  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him  when  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  wiU  occur,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  it.  In  answer 
to  his  request,  a  long  and  minute  disclosure  is  made.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that,  after  famines  and  woes,  Antichrist  will  appear  and  reign 
three  years.  Then  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  come  to  expose  him ;  but  they 
will  die,  and  all  men  with  them.  The  earth  will  be  purified  with  fire, 
the  dead  will  rise,  Christ  will  descend  in  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels, 
and  the  judgment  will  follow.  The  spirits  of  Antichrist  will  be  hurled 
into  a  gulf  of  outer  darkness,  so  deep  that  a  heavy  stone  would  not 
plunge  to  the  bottom  in  three  years.  Unbelievers,  sinners,  hypocrites, 
will  be  cast  into  the  under-world;  while  true  Christians  are  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  all  radiant  with  glory.  The  good  and  accepted  will 
then  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise,  with  angels,  and  be  free  from  all 
evils. 

In  addition  to  these  still  extant  Apocalypses,  we  have  references  in 
the  worka  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  many  others  long  since  perished ; 
especially  the  Apocalypses  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  El\jah,  Hystaspes, 
Paul,  Peter,  Thomas,  Cerinthus,  and  Stephen.  So  far  as  we  have  any 
clew,  by  preserved  quotations  or  otherwise,  to  the  contents  of  these  lost 
productions,  they  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  topics  of 
the  avenging  and  redeeming  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  final  judgment 
of  mankind,  the  supernal  and  subterranean  localities,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  inauguration  of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  condemnation 
of  the  reprobate  to  the  abyss  beneath,  the  translation  of  the  elect  to  the 
angelic  realm  on  high.  These  works,  all  taken  together,  were  plainly  the 
ofl&pring  of  the  mingled  mass  of  glowing  faiths,  sufferings,  fears,  and 
hopes,  of  the  age  they  belonged  to.  An  acquaintance  with  them  will 
help  UB  to  appreciate  and  explain  many  things  in  our  somewhat  kindred 
New  Testament  Apocalypse,  by  placing  us  partially  in  the  circumstances 
and  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  and  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  Persian-Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  notions  and  characteristics 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  marked  and  prevailing,  as  every  prepared 
reader  must  perceive.  The  threefold  division  of  the  universe  into  the 
upper  world  of  the  angels,  the  middle  world  of  men,  and  the  under- 
world of  the  dead ;  the  keys  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  abode  of  Satan, 
the  accuser,  in  heaven ;  his  revolt ;  the  war  in  the  sky  between  his 
seduced  host  and  the  angelic  army  under  Michael,  and  the  thrusting 
down  of  the  former ;  the  banquet  of  birds  on  the  flesh  of  kings,  mighty 
men,  and  horses  ;  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  the  tarrying  of  souls 
under  the  altar  of  God ;  the  temple  in  heaven  containing  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  scene  of  a  various  ritual  service ;  the  twelve  gates  of 
the  celestial  city  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 

«  8m  Um  AtatrMl  of  It  gfT«n  In  Lttcke'i  Einleit  in  die  Ofllmter.  Job.,  cap.  2,  MCt  17. 
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of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  walls  having  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  the  bodily  resurrection  and  general 
judgment,  and  the  details  of  its  sequel , — ^all  these  doctrines  and  speci- 
mens of  imagery,  with  a  hundred  others,  carry  us  at  once  into  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ebionitish  documents  of  the  earliest  Chris^ 
tians,  who  mixed  their  interpretations  of  the  mission  and  teaching  of 
Ctirist  with  the  poetic  visions  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cabalistic  dogmatics 
of  the  Pharisees.* 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  intelligent  person  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse 
and  still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  prophecies  of  remote  events, 
events  to  transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  Im- 
mediateness,  imminency,  hazardous  urgency,  swiftness,  alarms,  are 
written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfully  thrilling,  fills  it,  as  if 
the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in  view  of  the  universal  crash  that  was 
coming  with  electric  velocity.  Four  words  compose  the  key  to  the 
Apocalypse: — Rescue,  Reward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.  The  followers  of 
Christ  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Let  them  bo  of  good  cheer:  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered.  Their 
tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  "  blood  flowing  up  to  the  horse-bridles," 
and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.  **  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  of 
the  saints,"  trusting  that,  if  "  true  unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown 
of  life,"  and  "shall  not  bo  hurt  of  the  second  death,"  but  shall  soon  re- 
joice over  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and 
the  condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  *' making  them- 
selves drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  Beast,  de- 
scribed in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  unquestionably  Nero ;  and  this  fact 
shows  the  expected  immediateness  of  the  events  pictured  in  connection 
with  the  rise  and  destruction  of  that  monstrous  despot. *•  The  truth  of 
this  representation  is  sealed  by  the  very  first  verses  of  the  book,  indica- 
ting the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  period  to  which  they  refer : — 
**  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto 
his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass :  Blessed  are  they 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  keep  them ;  for  the  time  is  at 
hand." 

This  rescue  and  reward  of  the  faithful,  this  overthrow  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  were  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  unique  and  sublime 
personage,  who  was  expected  very  soon  to  appear,  with  an  army  of  angels 
from  heaven,  for  this  purpose.  The  conception  of  the  nature,  rank,  and 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  in  some  respects  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  words  he  em- 
ploys ;  yet  the  relationship  of  those  words  to  other  and  fuller  sources  of 


»  8ee,e.  g.,  Ck)rTodl,  Kritiache  Qeschichte  det  ChiliAamos,  band  ii.  th.  8-7;  Ofrttrer,  GMchklito 
VrchristenthuiiM,  abth.  ii.  kap.  8-10 ;  Schtfttgen  in  Apoc.  xiL  6-0;  Ibid,  in  2  Cor.  t.  2. 

*  See  the  excurans  by  Stuart  in  hLi  Cbmmentary  on  the  Apoc.  xiii.  18,  which  toadxuinij  iliowi 
that  the  Beast  could  be  no  other  than  Nero. 
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information  in  the  contemporaneous  notions  of  his  countrymen  is  such 
as  to  give  us  great  help  in  arriving  at  his  ideas.  He  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  God.  He  makes  Christ  say,  "  To  him 
that  overcome th  I  will  give  power  over  the  nations,  even  as  I  received 
of  my  Father."  He  characterizes  him  as  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,"  and  describes  him  as  "  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading  the 
heavenly  armies  to  war,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Logos  of  God."  These 
terms  evidently  correspond  to  the  phrases  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  are 
unfolded  some  portions  of  that  great  doctrine,  so  prevalent  among  the 
early  Fathers,  which  was  borrowed  and  adapted  by  them  from  the  Per- 
sian Honover,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom,  and  the  Platonic  Logos."  **  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  jill  livings 
were  made  by  him;  .  .  .  and  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."*  "  God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercv,  who  hast  made 
all  things  by  thy  Logos."*  **  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from 
heaven  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the  midst  of  a  land 
of  destruction.""  Plainly  enough,  the  Apocalyptic  view  of  Christ  is 
based  on  that  profound  Logos-doctrine  so  copiously  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judeeus  and  so  distinctly  endorsed  in  numerous  pass- 
ages of  the  New  Testament.  First,  there  is  the  absolute  God.  Next, 
there  is  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  Son  and  representative  image  of 
God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation,  the  head  of  all  created 
beings.  This  Logos,  bom  into  our  world  as  a  man,  is  Christ.  Around  * 
him  are  clustered  all  the  features  and  actions  that  compose  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  things.  The  vast  work  of  redemption  and  judgment  laid 
upon  him  has  in  part  been  already  executed,  and  in  part  remains  yet 
to  be  done. 

We  are  first  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  significance  of  what  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  supposes  has  already  been  effected  by  Christ  in  his 
official  relations  between  God  and  men,  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
subject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  few  brief  and  vague  but  com- 
prehensive expressions  include  all  that  he  has  written  which  furnishes 
us  a  guide  to  his  thoughts  on  this  particular.  He  describes  Jesus,  when 
advanced  to  his  native  supereminent  dignity  in  heaven,  as  the  "  Logos, 
clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  also  as  '*  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,"  to  whom  the  celestial  throng  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  *'  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood."  Christ,  he  says,  *'  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  He  represents  the  risen 
Savior  as  declaring,  **  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world  and  of 
death."  "Jesus  Christ,"  again  he  writes,  "is  the  faithful  witness,  the 
first-begotten  from  the  dead."    What,  now,  is  the  real  meaning  of  these 


V  Ltteka,  BoMtung  in  das  Erang.  Joh.  «  Erang.  Joh.  1. 1,  8, 14. 
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pregnant  phrases  ?  What  is  the  complete  doctrine  to  which  iragmentary 
references  are  here  made  ?  We  are  confident  that  it  is  this.  Mankind,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  were  alienated  from  God,  and  hanishcd,  after  death, 
to  Hades,  the  subterranean  empire  of  shadows.  Christ,  leaving  his 
exalted  state  in  heaven,  was  born  into  the  world  as  a  messenger,  or 
"faithful  witness,"  of  surprising  grace  to  them  from  God,  and  died  that 
he  might  fulfil  his  mission  as  the  agent  of  their  redemption,  by  descend- 
ing into  the  great  prison-realm  of  the  dead,  and,  exerting  his  irresistible 
power,  return  thence  to  light  and  life,  and  ascend  into  heaven  as  the 
forerunner  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  and'  ascension  of  others. 
Moses  Stuart,  commenting  on  the  clause  "  first-begotten  from  the  dead," 
says,  *'  Christ  was  in  fact  the  first  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  resur- 
rection to  eternal  glory  and  he  was  constituted  the  leader  of  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  thus  raised  from  the  dead."'*  All  who  had  died, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  the  under-world.  He, 
since  his  triumphant  subdual  of  its  power  and  return  to  heaven,  pos- 
sessed authority  over  it,  and  would  ere  long  summon  its  hosts  to  resur- 
rection, as  he  declares : — '*  I  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world."  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
conqueror,  who,  returning  from  a  captured  and  subdued  city,  bears  the 
key  of  it  with  him,  a  trophy  of  his  triumph  and  a  pledge  of  its  submis- 
sion. The  text  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood"  is 
not  received  in  an  absolutely  literal  sense  by  any  theological  sect  what, 
ever.  The  severest  Calvin ist  does  not  suppose  that  the  physical  blood 
shed  on  the  cross  is  meant ;  but  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  this  interpretation  is 
as  forced  and  constructive  an  exposition  as  the  one  we  have  given,  and  is 
not  warranted  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  do, 
on  the  contrary,  support  and  necessitate  the  otlier.  The  direct  statement 
is,  that  men  were  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Clirist.  All  agree 
that  in  the  word  "blood"  is  wrapped  up  a  figurative  meaning.  The 
Calvinistic  dogma  makes  it  denote  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  retribu- 
tive justice  by  a  substitutional  anguish.  We  maintain  that  a  true  his- 
torical exegesis,  with  far  less  violence  to  the  use  of  language,  and  consist- 
ently with  known  contemporaneous  ideas,  makes  it  denote  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  events  which  were  supposed  to  have  followed  his 
death,  namely,  his  appearance  among  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  to  heaven, 
preparatory  to  their  ascent,  when  they  should  no  longer  be  exiled  in 
Hades,  but  should  dwell  with  God.  Out  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
authorities  we  will  cite  a  few. 

Augustine  describes  "  the  ancient  saints"  as  being  "in  the  under-world, 
in  places  most  remote  from  the  tortures  of  the  impious,  waiting  for 
Christ's  blood  and  descent  to  deliver  them.""    Epiphanius  says,  "Christ 


n  Stuart,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  I.  6. 
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was  the  first  that  rose  from  the  under-world  to  heaven  from  the  time  of 
the  creation.*'"  Lactantius  affirms,  "Christ's  descent  into  the  undeiv 
world  and  ascent  into  heaven  were  necessary  to  give  man  the  hope  of  a 
heavenly  immortality.'"*  Hilary  of  Poictiers  says,  "Christ  went  down 
into  Hades  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  fulfil  the  law  imposed  on  mankind 
that  every  soul  on  leaving  the  body  shall  descend  into  the  under-world, 
and,  secondly,  to  preach  the  Cliristian  religion  to  the  dead."^  Chrysostom 
writes,  "  When  the  Son  of  God  cometh,  the  earth  shall  burst  open,  and 
all  the  men  that  ever  were  bom,  from  Adam's  birth  up  to  that  day,  shall 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth.'"*  Irenecus  testifies,  "  I  have  heard  from  a 
crertain  presbyter,  who  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  apostles  and 
received  their  instructions,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world, 
and  preached  the  gospel  and  his  own  advent  to  the  souls  there,  and  re- 
mitted the  sins  of  those  who  believed  on  him.""  Eusebius  records  that, 
** after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy, 
to  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa.  This  disciple  told  the  king  how  that  Jesus, 
having  been  crucified,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  burst  the 
bars  which  had  never  before  been  broken,  and  rose  again,  and  also 
raised  with  himself  the  dead  that  had  slept  for  ages ;  and  how  he  de- 
Fcended  alone,  but  ascended  with  a  great  multitude  to  his  Father;  and 
how  he  was  about  to  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead."** 
Finally,  we  cite  the  following  undeniable  statement  from  Daille's  famous 
work  on  the  "Right  Use  of  the  Fathers:" — "That  heaven  shall  not 
be  opened  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
— that  during  this  time  the  souls  of  all  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  shut  up  in  the  under-world, — was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenteus, 
TertuUian,  Augustine,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Aretas,  Prudentius,  Theophylact,  Bernard, 
and  many  others,  as  is  confessed  by  all.  This  doctrine  is  literally  held 
by  the  whole  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
latins  expressly  deny  any  part  of  it  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1439."» 

In  view  of  these  quotations,  and  of  volumes  of  similar  ones  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  submit  to  the  candid  reader .  that  the  meaning 
most  probaWy  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he 
wrote  the  words  "redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ"  was  this, — ^the* 
rescue  certified  to  men  by  the  commissioned  power  and  devoted  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  in  dying,  going  down  to  the  mighty  congregation  of 
the  dead,  proclaiming  good  tidings,  breaking  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
death  and  Hades,  and  ascending  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  way  to  God. 
If  before  his  death  all  men  were  supposed  to  go  down  to  helpless  con- 


*  Ib  RfmTectkmem  ChriatL  m  Divln.  Instil,  lib.  iv.  cap.  10,  20. 
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finement  in  the  under-world  on  account  of  sin,  but  after  his  resnrrectioa 
the  promise  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  was  made  to  them  through  his 
gospel  and  exemplification,  then  well  might  the  grateful  believers,  fixing 
their  hearts  on  his  willing  martyrdom  in  their  behalf,  exclaim,  ''He 
loved  \is,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God/'  It  is  certainly  far  more  natural,  far 
more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  scriptural  phrase  "the  blood  of 
Christ"  jneans  "the  death  of  Christ,"  with  its  historical  consequences, 
than  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  a  complicated  and  mysterious  scheme  of 
sacerdotal  or  ethical  expiation,— especially  when  that  scheme  is  unrelated 
to  contemporaneous  opinion,  irreconcilable  with  morality,  and  confesa- 
edly  nowhere  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  but  a  matter  of  late  and  labor- 
ious construction  and  inference.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  atrictly 
moral  and  subjective  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
autlfor  of  the  Apocalypse, — his  influences  to  cleanse  the  springs  of  cha- 
racter, purify  and  inspire  the  heart,  rectify  and  elevate  the  motives,  re- 
generate and  sanctify  the  soul  and  the  life, — because  all  this  is  plain  and 
unquestioned.  But  he  also  believed  in  something  additional  to  this,— an 
objective  function:  and  what  that  was  we  think  is  correctly  explained 
above. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  more  immediately  into  the  closing  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Christ  has  appeared,  declared  the  tidings 
of  grace,  died,  visited  the  dead,  risen  victoriously,  and  gone  back  to 
heaven,  where  he  now  tarries.  But  there  remain  many  things  for  him, 
as  the  eschatological  King,  yet  to  do.  What  are  they  ?  and  what  details 
are  connected  with  them  ?  First  of  all,  he  is  soon  to  return  from  heaven, 
visiting  the  earth  a  second  time.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  begins 
by  declaring  that  it  is  "  a  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass,"  and  *'  blessed  is  he  that  readeth ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  The 
lost  chapter  is  fxill  of  such  repetitions  as  these:  "  things  which  must  shortly 
be  done ;"  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly ;"  "The  time  is  at  hand ;"  " He  that 
is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still;" 
"  Surely  I  come  quickly ;"  "  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus."  Herder  says,  in 
his  acute  and  eloquent  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  "There  is  but  one  voice 
in  it,  through  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  signs,  and  plagues, — namely. 
The  Lord  is  coming  1"  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  impatiently  waiting, 
under  the  altar,  the  completion  of  the  great  drama,  cry,  "  How  long,  O 
Ix)rd,  dost  thou  delay  to  avenge  our  blood  ?"  and  they  are  told  that  "they 
shall  rest  onlv  for  a  little  season."  Tertullian  writes,  without  a  trace  of 
doubt,  "  Is  not  Christ  quickly  to  come  from  heaven  with  a  quaking  of  the 
whole  universe,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  amidst  the  wailings  of  all 
men  save  the  Christians  ?"  The  Apocalyptic  seer  makes  Christ  say,  "  Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth."  Accord- 
ingly, "  a  sentinel  gazed  wherever  a  Cliristian  prayed,  and,  though  all 
the  watchmen  died  without  tliei  sight,"  the  expectation  lingered  for  cen- 
turies.   The  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  time — to  borrow  ihm  words 
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of  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living  scholars — "  carried  forward  to  the 
account  of  Christ  in  years  to  come  the  visions  which  his  stay,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was  too  short  to  realize,  and  assigned  to  him  a  quick  return  to  finish 
vrhat  was  yet  unfulfilled.  The  suffering,  the  scorn,  the  rejection  of  men, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  were  over  and  gone ;  the  diadem,  the  clarion,  the 
flash  of  giory,  the  troop  of  angels,  were  ready  to  burst  upon  the  worlds 
and  might  be  looked  for  at  midnight  or  at  noon.^'^ 

Secondly,  when  Christ  returned,  he  was  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
reward  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  tread  the  heathen  tyrants  in  the 
wine-press  of  his  wrath,  and  crown  the  persecuted  saints  with  a  partici- 
]>ation  in  his  glory.  When  "the  time  of  his  wrath  is  come,  he  shall  give 
reward  to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name, 
and  shall  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth."  "  The  kings,  captains, 
mighty  men,  rich  men,  bondmen,  and  freemen,  shall  cry  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.'' 
**  To  him  that  overcometh,  and  doeth  my  works,  I  will  give  power  over 
the  Gentiles;*'  "I  will  give  him  the  morning  star;"  "I  will  grant  him  to 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne."  Independently,  moreover,  of  these  distinct 
texts,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  thought  that,  at  the  speedy 
Fecond  advent  of  the  Messiah,  all  his  enemies  shall  be  fearfully  punished, 
liis  servants  eminently  compensated  and  glorified.*' 

Thirdly,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  expected — in  accordance  with 
that  Jewish  anticipation  of  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom  which  was 
adopted  with  some  modifications  by  the  earliest  Christians — that  Jesus, 
on  his  return,  having  subdued  his  foes,  would  reign  for  a  season,  in  great 
glory,  on  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  saints.  "  A  door  was  opened  in  " 
heaven,"  and  the  seer  looked  in,  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  redeemed 
around  the  throne,  and  heard  them  **  singing  a  new  song  unto  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  in  the  course  of  which,  particularizing  the  favors  ob- 
tained for  them  by  him,  they  say,  "We  shall  reign  upon  the  earth." 
Again,  the  writer  says  that  "the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  of  his 
image  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."  Now,  the  lake  of  sul- 
phurous fire  into  which  the  reprobate  were  to  be  thrust  was  located,  not 
in  the  sky,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment, therefore,  implies  that  Christ  and  his  angels  would  be  tarrying  on 
the  earth  when  the  final  woe  of  the  condemned  was  inflicted.  But  we 
need  not  rely  on  indirect  arguments.  The  writer  explicitly  declares 
that,  in  his  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
**  those  who  were  slain  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with 


"The  God  of  ReTelAtion  hia  own  Interpreter.** 
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Christ  a  thousand  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Then 
Satan  was  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  gathered  the  hosts  of  Gog  and 
Magog  to  hattle,  and  went  up  on  the  hreadth  of  the  earth  and  com- 
passed the  camp  of  the  saints  ahout,  and  fire  came  down  out  of  heaven 
and  devoured  them."  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  passage 
a  plain  statement  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  with  his 
risen  martyrs. 

Fourthly,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  thought  all  the  dead  would  be  raised  and  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general  judgment  held.  As  Lactantius  says,  "All  sotds 
are  detained  in  custody  in  the  under-world  until  the  last  day ;  then  the 
just  shall  rise  and  reign ;  afterwards  there  will  be  another  resurrection 
of  the  wicked.'*"  **  The  time  of  the  dead  is  come,  that  they  should  be 
judged."  "  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  woi  Ivs.  And  the  sea 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  under-world 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged,  every 
man  according  to  his  works."  **  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  This  text,  with  its  dark  and  tacit  reference  by  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  lot  in  the  millennial  kingdom,  brings  us  to  the  next 
step  in  our  exposition. 

For,  fifthly,  after  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  close 

9 

of  the  thousand  years,  the  sentence  of  a  hopeless  doom  to  hell  is  to  be 
executed  on  the  condemned.  "  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "The  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second  death."  The  "se- 
cond death"  is  a  term  used  by  Onkelos  in  his  Targum,**  and  sometimes 
in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  Rabbins  generally.  It  denotes,  as  employed 
by  them,  the  return  of  the  wicked  into  hell  after  their  summons  thence 
for  judgment.**  In  the  Apocalypse,  its  relative  meaning  is  this.  The 
martyrs,  who  were  slain  for  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel,  died  oneet  and 
descended  into  the  under-world,  the  common  realm  of  death.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ  they  were  to  rise  and  join  him,  and  to  die  no  more. 
This  was  the  first  resurrection.  At  the  close  of  the  millennium,  all  the 
rest  of  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  be  judged,  and  the  rejected  portion  of 
them  were  to  be  thrust  back  again  below.  This  was  a  second  death  for 
them, — a  fate  from  which  the  righteous  were  exempt.    There  was  a  differ- 
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ence,  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  latter,  between  their  condition  in  the 
two  deaths.  In  the  former  they  descended  to  the  dark  under-world,  the 
silent  and  temporary  abode  of  the  universal  dead  ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
went  down  *'  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever."  For  "  Death  and  Hades,  having  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them,  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
second  death."  It  is  plain  that  here  the  common  locality  of  departed 
bouls  is  personified  as  two  demons.  Death  and  Hades,  and  the  real  thought 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  this  region  is  to  be  sunk  beneath  a  "  Tar- 
tarean drench,"  which  shall  henceforth  roll  in  burning  billows  over  its 
victims  there, — "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and 
ever."  This  awful  imagery  of  a  lake  of  fiaming  sulphur,  in  which  the 
damned  were  plunged,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin— or  adoption — 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  received  it.  The  native 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  was  that  of  the  voiceless 
gloom  and  dismal  slumber  of  Sheol,  whither  all  alike  went.  The  notion 
of  fiery  tortures  inflicted  there  on  the  wicked  was  either  conceived  by 
the  Pharisees  from  the  loathed  horrors  of  the  filth-fire  kept  in  the  vale 
of  Hinnom,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators,) or  was  imagined  from  the  sea  of  burning  brimstone  that 
showered  from  heaven  and  submerged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  vast 
fire-pool,  (which  is  maintained  by  Bretschneider  and  others,)  or  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Greeks, — all  of  whom  had  lakes  and  rivers  of  fire  in  their  theological 
hells,  long  before  history  reveals  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  among 
the  Jews,  (which  is  the  conclusion  of  many  learned  authors  and  critics.) 
We  have  now  reached  the  last  feature  in  the  scheme  of  eschatology 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  point 
cf  all, — namely,  the  locality  and  the  principal  elements  of  the  final 
felicity  of  the  saved.  The  difliculty  of  clearly  settling  this  question  is 
twofold,  arising,  first,  from  the  swift  and  partial  glimpses  which  are  all 
that  the  writer  yields  us  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  from  the  inipob- 
sibility  of  deciding  with  precision  how  much  of  his  language  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  figurative  and  how  much  as  literal, — whore  the  poetic  presenta- 
tion of  symbol  ends  and  where  the  direct  statement  of  fact  begins.  A 
large  part  of  the  book  is  certainly  written  in  prophetic  figures  and 
images,  spiritual  visions,  never  meant  to  be  accepted  in  a  prosaic  sense 
with  severe  detail.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  imaginative 
emblems  were,  unquestionably,  intended  to  foreshadow,  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  doctrinal  conceptions,  hopes,  fears,  threats,  promises,  his- 
torical realities,  past,  present,  or  future.  But  to  separate  sharply  the 
dress  and  the  substance,  the  superimposed  symbols  and  the  underlying 
realities,  is  always  an  arduous,  often  an  impossible,  achievement.  The 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  believed  that  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  martyrs,  at  death  descended  to  the  under-world,  and  would  remain 
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there  till  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  whether  he  thought 
ihftt  the  martyrs  were  excepted,  and  would  at  death  inimediately  rise 
into  heaven  and  there  await  the  fulfilment  of  time,  is  a  disputed  point. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  extremely  douhtfal,  and  should  rather 
decide  in  the  negative.  In  the  first  place,  his  expressions  on  this  suh- 
ject  seem  essentially  figurative.  He  describes  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
as  bemg  poured  out  from  golden  vials  and  burned  bs  incense  on  a  golden 
altar  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  God.  **  Under  that  altar,"  he  says, 
"  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  Gkxi."  If  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs,  in  his  belief,  were  really  admitted  into  heaven, 
would  he  have  conceived  of  them  as  huddled  under  the  altar  and  not 
walking  at  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  whole  idea  appear  rather  like  a  rhetor- 
ical image  than  like  a  sober  theological  doctrine  ?  True,  the  scene  is  pic- 
tured in  heaven  ;  but  then  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  a  conclusion.  With 
DeWette,  we  regard  it«  not  as  a  dogmatic,  but  as  a  poetical  and  prophetic, 
representation.  And  in  regard  to  the  seer's  vision  of  the  innumerable 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  surrounding  the  throne  and  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  surely  it  b  obvious  enough  that 
this,  like  the  other  affiliated  visions,  is  a  vision,  by  inspired  insight,  in 
the  present  tense,  of  what  is  yet  to  occur  in  the  successive  unfolding  of 
the  rapid  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Christ's  redemptive  work, — a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  future,  not  of  what  already  is.  We  know  that  in 
Tertullian's  time  the  idea  was  entertained  by  some  that  Christian  mar- 
t}rrs,  as  a  special  allotment,  should  pass  at  once  from  their  sufferings  to 
heaven,  without  going,  as  all  others  must,  into  the  under-world  ;  but  the 
evidence  preponderates  with  us,  upon  the  whole,  that  no  such  doctrine 
is  really  implied  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the 
author  describes  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  were  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  as  standing  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion 
and  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven  singing  a  new  song,  which  no  man,  save 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  could  learn.  The  probabilities  are 
certainly  strongest  that  this  great  company  of  the  selected  **  first-fruitB 
unto  God  and  the  Lamb,"  now  standing  on  the  earth,  had  not  yet  been 
in  heaven  ;  for  they  only  learn  the  heavenly  song  which  is  sung  before 
the  throne  by  hearing  it  chanted  down  from  heaven  in  a  voice  like  mul- 
titudinous thunders. 

Finally,  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  writer  did  not  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  entered  heaven  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ — a  proof 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  sul^ect — ^ia 
this.  In  the  famous  scene  detailed  in  the  twentieth  chapter — usually 
called  by  commentators  the  martyr-scene — it  is  said  that  '*  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  This 
is  the  first  resurrection."  Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  if  the  writer  sup- 
posed these  souls  had  never  been  in  the  under-world,  but  in  heaven,  he 
could  not  have  designated  their  preliminary  descent  from  above  aa  "  the 
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first  resurrection/'  th»  first  rising  up  ?  That  phrase  implies,  we  think, 
that  all  the  dead  were  helow :  the  &ithful  and  chosen  ones  were  to  rise 
first  to  reign  a  while  with  Jesus,  and  after  that  the  i*est  should  rise  to  be 
judged.  After  that  judgment,  which  was  expected  to  be  on  earth  in  pre- 
sence of  the  deecended  Lamb  and  his  angels,  the  lost  were  to  be  plunged, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the  subterranean  pit  of  torture,  the  un- 
quenchable lake  of  fire.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  righteous  and 
redeemed?  Whether,  by  the  Apocalyptic  representation,  they  were  to 
remain  forever  on  earth,  or  to  ascend  into  heaven,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  lealously  debated  for  over  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  in  some 
theological  circles  is  still  warmly  discussed.  Were  the  angels  who  came 
down  to  the  earth  with  Christ  to  the  judgment  never  to  return  to  their 
native  seats  ?  Were  they  permanently  to  transfer  their  deathless  citizenship 
firom  the  sky  to  Judea?  Were  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the 
essence  of  human  society  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  members  of  the  human 
family  to  cease  enlarging,  lest  they  should  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
world  ?  Was  Grod  himself  literally  to  desert  his  aifcient  abode,  and,  with 
the  celestial  city  and  all  its  angelic  hierarchy,  float  from  the  desolated 
fiimament  to  Mount  Zion,  there  to  set  up  the  central  eternity  of  his 
throne.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  which  the  seer  of 
the  Apocalypse  wished  to  convey  by  his  symbolic  visions  and  pictures, 
any  more  than  we  can  believe  that  he  means  literally  to  say  that  he  saw 
"  a  woman  in  heaven  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,''  or  that  there  were  actually 
**  armies  in  heaven,  seated  on  white  horses  and  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints.''  Our  conviction 
is  that  he  expected  the  Savior  would  ascend  with  hb  angels  and 
the  redeemed  into  heaven,  the  glorious  habitation  of  God  .above  the 
sky.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  "  temple  of  God  in  heaven,  into 
which  no  man  could  enter  until  the  seven  plagues  were  fulfilled,"  and  in 
another  place  says  that  the  "great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple ;"  and  in  still  another  place  he  describes  two  prophets,  messen- 
gers of  God,  who  had  been  slain,  as  coming  to  life,  **  and  hearing  a  great 
voice  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  *  Come  up  hither ;'  and  they  ascended 
up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them."  De  Wette 
writes,  "  It  is  certain  that  an  abstract  conception  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness with  God  duskily  hovers  over  the  New  Testament  eschatology."  We 
think  this  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  was  a  Persian-Jewish  idea  that  the  original  destination  of  man,  had 
he  not  sinned,  was  heaven.  The  apostles  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  restore  that  lost  privilege.  We  think  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  shared  in  that  belief.  His  allusions  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  to  the  descent  of  a  New  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  and  other 
related  particulars,  are  symbols  neither  novel  nor  violent  to  Jewish 
minds,  but  both  familiar  and  expressive,  to  denote  a  purifying  glorifioa- 
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tion  of  the  world,  the  installation  of  a  divine  kingdom,  and  the  brilliant 
reign  of  universal  righteouBness  and  happiness  among  men,  as  if  imder 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Messiah  and  the  very  sceptre  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tians shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  adorned  with  indescribable 
splendors  and  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  saved 
nations  of  the  earth  surrounding  it  and  "  walking  in  the  light' of  it,  their 
kings  bringing  their  glory  and  honor  into  it/'  **  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  That  is,  upon 
the  whole, — as  we  understand  the  scattered  hints  r.elevant  to  the  subject 
to  imply, — when  Christ  returns  to  the  Father  with  his  chosen,  he  will 
leave  a  regenerated  earth,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  golden  and  peerless 
capital,  peopled,  and  to  be  peopled,  with  rejoicing  and  immortal  men, 
who  will  keep  the  commandments,  be  exempt  from  ancient  evils,  hold 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  pass  up  to  heaven  through  that  swift  and  pidnless  change, 
alluded  to  by  Paul,  whereby  it  was  intended  at  the  first  that  sinless  man, 
his  corruptible  and  nlortal  putting  on  incorruption  and  immortality, 
should  be  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  angels  in  the  pure  radiance  of 
the  celestial  world,  and  should  be  translated  thither  without  tasting  tlie 
bitterness  of  death, — ^which  was  supposed  to  be  the  subterranean  banish- 
ment of  the  disembodied  ghost. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Paul's  doctrine  op  a  future  life. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  system  of  thought  and  faith 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  arises  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  extant 
writings.  They  are  not  complete  treatises  drawn  out  in  independent 
statements,  but  special  letters  full  of  latent  implications.  They  were 
written  to  meet  particular  emergencies, — to  give  advice,  to  convey  ^r  ask 
information  and  sympathy,  to  argue  or  decide  concerning  various  mat- 
ters to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  personal  or  local  and  temporal  nature. 
Obviously  their  author  never  suspected  they  would  be  the  permanent 
and  immensely  influential  documents  they  have  since  become.  They 
were  not  composed  as  orderly  developments  or  full  presentations  of  a 
creed,  but  rather  as  supplements  to  more  adequate  oral  instruction  pre- 
viously imparted.  He  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  Brethren,  stand  fast 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or 
by  our  epistle."  Several  of  his  letters  also— perhaps  many — ^have  been 
lost.     He  exhorts  the  Colossians  to  "  read  likewise  the  epistle  from  Lao- 
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dicea."  In  his  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  intimates  that 
he  had  previously  corresponded  with  them,  in  the  words,  *'  I  wrote  to 
you  in  a  letter."  There  are  good  reasons,  too,  for  supposing  that  he 
transmitted  other  epistles  of  which  we  have  now  no  account.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  that  his  principal  instructions  were  given  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  that  his  surviving  writings  set  forth  no  systematic  array  of 
doctrines,  we  have  no  choice  left,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  his  opinions 
concerning  the  future  life  were,  when  deduced  and  arranged,  but  to 
exercise  our  learning  igid  our  ^faculties  upon  the  imperfect  discussions 
and  the  significant  hints*  and  clews  in  his  extant  epistles.  Bringing  these 
together,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Pharisaic  and  Christian  conceptions 
and  opinions,  we  may  construct  a  system  from  them  which  will  represent 
his  theory ;  somewhat  as  the  naturalist  from  a  few  fragmentary  bones 
describes  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  they  belonged.  As  we  proceed  to 
follow  this  process,  we  must  particularly  remember  the  leading  notions 
in  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  "brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  "after  the  most 
Btraitest  order  of  the  sect,  a  Pharisee."  When  on  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
cried,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely  throw  off  the  influence  and 
form  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmas  and  grasp  Christianity  in  its  pure  spi- 
rituality. It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect — ^what  we  shall  find  actually 
the  fjEu^t — that  he  would  mix  the  doctrinal  and  emotional  results  of  his 
Pharisaic  training  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  thus  forming  a  composite 
system  considerably  modified  from  any  then  existing.  Indeed,  a  great 
many  obscure  texts  in  Paul  may  be  made  perspicuous  by  citations  from 
the  old  Talmudists.  Considering  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  it  is  neglected  by  modern  com- 
mentators in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  undoubtedly 
believed  in  a  world  of  light  and  bliss  situated  over  the  sky,  where  the 
Deity,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  reigns  in  immortal  splendor.  According 
to  the  Greeks,  Zeus  and  the  other  gods,  with  a  few  select  heroes,  there 
lived  an  imperishable  life.  According  to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  **  the 
house  of  Jehovah,"  "  the  habitation  of  eternity,"  "  the  world  of  holy 
angeb."  The  Old  Testament  contains  many  sublime  allusions  to  this 
place.  Jacob  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  set  up  that  reached  unto  heaven, 
and  the  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  summit,  thft  patriarch  exclaimed, — not  referring,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay,  but  to  the  opening  in 
the  sky  through  which  the  angels  were  passing  and  repassing, — "  Surely 
this  ii  the  house  of  God  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven."  Jehovah  is  de- 
scribed as  "  riding  over  the  heaven  of  heavens ;"  as  "  treading  upon  the 
arch  of  the  sky."  The  firmament  is  spoken  of  as  the  solid  floor  of  his 
abode,  where  **  he  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," — the 
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**  watei*8  aboye,"  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  sayg  were  "  divided  from  the 
waters  beneath/'  Though  this  divine  world  on  high  was  in  the  early 
ages  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  local  reality,  it  was  not  conceived 
by  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  be  the  destined  abode  of  human  souls.  It  was 
thought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Jehovah  and  his  angels,  or  by  the 
gods  and  their  messengers.  Only  here  and  there  were  scattered  a  few 
dim  traditions,  or  poetic  myths,  of  a  prophet,  a  hero,  a  god-<lescended 
man,  who,  as  a  special  favor,  had  been  taken  up  to  the  supernal  mansions. 
The  common  destination  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  was  the  dark, 
stupendous  realms  of  the  under-world.  As  Augustine  observes,  **  Christ 
died  after  many ;  he  rose  before  any :  by  dying  he  suffered  what  many 
had  suffered  before ;  by  rising  he  did  what  no  one  had  ever  done  before.''^ 
These  ideas  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  localities  and  of  the  fate  of 
man  were  of  course  entertained  by  Paul  when  he  became  a  Christian.  A 
few  texts  by  way  of  evidence  of  this  fact  will  here  suffice.  "  That  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on 
earth,  and  those  under  the  earth.''  '*  He  that  descended  first  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  fax  above  all 
heavens."  The  untenableness  of  that  explanation  which  makes  the 
descent  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  refer  to  Christ's  descent  to 
earth  from  his  pre-existent  state  in  heaven  must  be  evident,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  every  mind.  Ireneeus,  discussing  this  very  text  from 
Ephesians,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  stigmatizes  the  herc^  of  those  who 
say  that  the  infernal  world  is  this  earth,  (**qui  dicunt  inferos  qmdem 
esse  hunc  mundum.")*  *'l  knew  a  man  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven, 
.  .  .  caught  up  into  paradise."  The  threefold  heaven  of  the  Jews,  here 
alluded  to,  was,  first,  the  region  of  the  air,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
evil  spirits;  Paul  repeatedly  expresses  this  idea, — as  when  he  speaks  of 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  t^e  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,"  and  when  he  says,  "  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness,  against  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places."  The 
second  heaven  comprised  the  region  of  the  planetary  bodies.  The  third 
lay  beyond  the  firmament,  and  was  the  actual  residence  of  God  and  the 
angelic  hosts.  These  quotations,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the  well-known 
previous  opinions  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  numerous  unequivocal  texts 
in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles  and  by  many  additional  ones  in 
those  of  Paul,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  received 
heaven  above  the  blue  ether  and  stellar  dome,  and  in  the  received 
Hadean  abyss  beneath  the  earth.  In  the  absence«of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  every  presumption  justifies  the  supposition  that  he  also  be- 
lieved— as  we  know  all  his  orthodox  contemporaries  did — ^that  that 
under-world  was  the  abode  of  all  men  after  death,  and  that  that 
over-world  was  solely  the  dwelling-place  of  God  and  the  angels.     Nay,  we 
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not  lefb  to  conjecture;  for  he  expressly  declares  of  God  that  he 
**  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto/'  This  conclu- 
sion will  be  abundantly  established  in  the  course  of  the  following  expo- 
sition. 

With  these  preliminaries,  we  are  prepared  to  see  what  was  ^Paul's  doc- 
trine of  death  and  of  salvation.  There  are  two  prevalent  theories  on  this 
subject,  both  of  which  we  deem  partly  scriptural,  neither  of  them  wholly 
so.  On  the  one  extreme,  the  consistent  disciple  of  Augustine— the  his- 
toric Calvinist — ^attributes  to  the  apostle  the  belief  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  sole  cause  of  literal  death, — that  but  for  Adam's  fall  men  would 
have  lived  on  the  earth  forever  or  else  have  been  translated  bodily  to 
heaven  without  any  previous  process  of  death.  That  such  really  was  not 
the  view  held  by  Paul  we  are  convinced.  Indeed,  there  is  one  prominent 
feature  in  his  faith  which  by  itself  proves  that  the  disengagement  of  the 
soul  from  the  material  frame  did  not  seem  to  him  an  abnormal  event 
caused  by  the  contingency  of  sin.  We  refer  to  his  doctrine  of  two 
bodies,  the  "outward  man'*  and  the  "inward  man,"  the  "earthly  house" 
and  the  "heavenly  house,"  the  "  natural  body"  and  the  "spiritual  body." 
Xeander  says  this  is  "  an  express  assertion"  of  Paul's  belief  that  man 
was  not  literally  made  mortal  by  sin,  but  was  naturally  destined  to 
emerge  from  the  flesh  into  a  higher  form  of  life.'  Paul  thought  that,  in 
the  original  plan  of  God,  man  was  intended  to  drop  his  gross,  corruptible 
body  and  put  on  an  incorruptible  one,  like  the  "  glorious  body"  of  the 
risen  Christ.  He  distinctly  declares,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Therefore,  wo  cannot  interpret  the  word  "death" 
to  ii^ean  merely  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  present  tabernacle, 
when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
iin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men."  On  the  other  extreme,  the 
fully-developed  Pelagian — the  common  Unitarian — ^holds  that  the  word 
"  death"  is  always  used  in  the  arguments  of  Paul  in  a  spiritual  or  figura- 
tive sense,  merely  meaning  moral  alienation  from  God  in  guilt,  miser>', 
and  despair.  Undoubtedly  it  is  used  thus  in  many  instances, — as  when  it 
is  written,  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but,  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  rose  to  life,  and  I  died."  But  in  still  more  numerous 
cases  it  means  something  more  than  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
resulting  wretchedness  in  the  breast,  and  implies  something  external, 
mechanical,  visible,  as  it  were.  For  example,  "Since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resrurrection  of  the  dead."  Any  one  who 
reads  the  context  of  this  sentence  may  see  that  the  terms  "death"  and 
"  resurrection"  antithetically  balance  each  other,  and  refer  not  to  an  in- 
ward experience,  but  to  an  outward  event, — not  to  a  moral  change,  but  to 
the  physical  descent  and  resurrection.  It  is  certain  that  here  the  words 
are  not  employed  in  a  moral  sense.  The  phraseology  Paul  uses  in  stating 
the  connection  of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  death,  the  connection  of  the 
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resurrection  of  Christ  with  immortal  life,  is  too  peculiar,  emphatic,  and 
extensive  not  to  be  loaded  with  a  more  general  and  vivid  significance 
than  the  simple  unhappiness  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  simple  peace  and  joy 
of  a  reconciled  conscience.  The  advocates,  then,  of  both  theories — the 
Calvinist  asserting  that  Paul  supposed  sin  to  be  the  only  reason  why  we 
do  not  live  eternally  in  the  world  with  our  present  organization,  and  the 
liationalist  asserting  that  the  apostle  never  employs  the  word  "  death" 
except  with  a  purely  interior  signification — are  alike  beset  by  insuffe- 
rable difiSculties,  perplexed  by  pass^ages  which  defy  their  fair  analysis  and 
force  them  either  to  use  a  violent  interpretation  or  to  confess  their 
ignorance. 

We  must  therefore  seek  out  some  third  view,  which,  rejecting  the 
errors,  shall  combine  the  truths  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  two  for- 
mer. We  have  now  to  present  such  a  view, — ^a  theory  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  last  things  which  obviously  explains  and  fills  out  all  the 
related  language  of  the  epistles.  We  suppose  he  unfolded  it  fully  in  his 
preaching,  while  in  his  supplementary  and  personal  letters  he  only 
alludes  to  such  disconnected  parts  of  it  as  then  rose  upon  his  thoughts. 
A  systematic  development  of  it  as  a  whole,  with  copious  allusions  and 
labored  defences,  was  not  needed  then,  as  it  might  seem  to  us  to  have 
been.  For  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  it  rested  were  the  common 
belief  of  the  nation  and  age.  Geology  and  astronomy  had  not  distiu*bed 
the  credit  of  a  definitely-located  Hades  and  heaven,  nor  had  free  meta- 
physics sharpened  the  common  mind  to  skeptical  queries.  The  view 
itself,  as  we  conceive  it  occupied  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  this.  Death  was  a 
part  of  the  creative  plan  for  us  from  the  first,  simply  loosing  the  ^irit 
from  its  corruptible  body,  clothing  it  with  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  im- 
mediately translating  it  to  heaven.  Sin  marred  this  plan,  alienated  us 
from  the  Divine  favor,  introduced  all  misery,  physical  and  moral,  and 
doomed  the  soul,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly  house,  to  descend  into  the 
slumberous  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Thus  death  was  changed  from  a 
pleasant  organic  fulfilment  and  deliverance,  spiritual  investiture  and 
heavenly  ascent,  to  a  painful  punishment  condemning  the  naked  ghost 
to  a  residence  below  the  grave.  As  Ewald  says,  through  Adam's  sin 
"death  acquired  its  significance  as  pain  and  punishment."*  Herein  is 
the  explanation  of  the  word  **  death"  as  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  offence.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  free  grace 
and  gift  of  God  in  redeeming  us  from  our  doom  and  restoring  our 
heavenly  destiny.  This  he  exemplified,  in  accordance  with  the  Father's 
will,  by  dying,  descending  into  the  dreary  world  of  the  dead,  vanquish- 
ing the  forces  there,  rising  thence,  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  theory 
just  stated  as  Paul's,  Neander  hovers  in  his  exposition  of  the  apostle's 
views,  but  fails  to  grasp  its  theological  scope  and  consequences.     Krabbe 
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declares  that  ''  death  did  not  arise  from  the  native  perishablcness  of  the 
body,  but  from  sin."*  This  statement  Neander  controverts,  maintaining 
that  "sin  introduced  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of 
man,  but  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  his  earthly  existence  termi- 
nates. Ilad  it  not  been  for  ein,  death  would  have  been  only  the  form  of  a 
higher  development  of  life."*  Exactly  so.  With  innocence,  the  soul  at 
death  would  have  ascended  pleasantly,  in  a  now  body,  to  heaven ;  but  sin 
compelled  it  to  descend  painfully,  without  any  body,  to  Hades.  We  will 
cite  a  few  of  the  principal  texts  from  which  this  general  outline  has  been 
inferred  and  constructed. 

The  substance  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may 
be  thus  stated.  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  law  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation unto  death,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  of 
God  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  justification  unto  life ;  that  as 
sin,  by  Adam's  offence,  hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace,  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  might  reign  unto  eternal  life.  Now,  we  maintain  that  the 
words  "death"  and  "life"  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  entirely 
explained,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  signifying  disturbance  and  woe  in  the 
breast,  or  peace  and  bliss  there,  because  the  whole  connected  discourse 
is  not  upon  the  internal  contingent  experience  of  individuals,  but 
upon  the  common  necessity  of  the  race, — an  objective  sentence  passed  * 
upon  humanity,  followed  by  a  public  gift  of  reversal  and  annulment.  So, 
too,  we  deny  that  the  words  can  be  justly  taken,  in  their  strictly  literal 
sense,  as  meaning  cessation  or  continuance  of  physical  existence  on  the 
earth,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  within  the  fleshly  one  and  of  a  glorious  in- 
heritance reserved  in  heaven, — a  doctrine  by  which  Paul  plainly  shows 
that  he  recognised  a  natural  organic  provision,  irrespective  of  sin,  for  a 
change  in  the  form  and  locality  of  human  existence.  Secondly,  we  sub- 
mit that  death  and  life  here  cannot  mean  departure  from  the  body  or 
continuance  in  it,  because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Christ's  mission 
did  in  no  way  interfere,  but  left  exactly  as  it  was  before ;  whereas,  in 
the  thing  really  meant  by  Paul,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing,  at 
least  partially,  in  the  same  relation  between  life  and  men  that  Adam 
stands  in  between  death  and  men.  The  reply  to  the  question.  What  is 
that  relation  ?  will  at  once  define  the  genuine  signification  of  the  terms 
"  death"  and  "  life"  in  the  instance  under  review.  And  thus  it  is  to  be 
answered.  The  death  brought  on  mankind  by  Adam  was  not  only  inter- 
nal wretchedness,  but  also  the  condemnation  of  the  disembodied  soul  to 
the  under-world ;  the  life  they  were  assured  of  by  Christ  was  not  only 
internal  blessedness,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  sub- 
terranean prison  and  its  reception  into  heaven  in  a  "body  celestial," 


*  Dto  Lehre  Ton  oer  SUnde  nod  Tom  Tode,  c»p.  xL  1. 192. 
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according  to  its  original  destiny  had  sin  not  befallen.  This  interpreta> 
tion  is  explicitly  put  forth  by  Theodoret  in  his  comments  on  this  same 
passage,  (Rom.  v.  15-18.)  He  says,  "There  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  remedy.  Adam's  sin  subjected  him  to  the 
power  of  death  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Adam  was  compelled  to  descend  into  the  under-world,  we  all  are  asao- 
ciates  in  his  fate.  Thus,  when  Christ  rose,  the  whole  humankind  par^ 
took  in  his  vivification."*  Origen  also — and  who,  after  the  apostles  them- 
selves, knew  their  thoughts  and  their  use  of  language  better  than  he  f — 
emphatically  declares — in  exposition  of  the  expression  of  Paul,  "the 
wages  of  sin  is  death'' — that  "  the  under-world  in  which  soub  are  de- 
tained is  called  death. "• 

"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  These 
words  cannot  be  explained,  "  As  in  Adam  the  necessity  of  physical  death 
came  on  all,  so  in  Christ  that  necessity  shall  be  removed,"  because 
Christ's  mission  did  not  touch  physical  death,  which  was  still  reigning  as 
ever,  before  Paul's  eyes.  Neither  can  the  passage  signify,  "  As  through 
Adam  wretchedness  is  the  portion  of  every  heart  of  man,  so  through 
Christ  blessedness  shall  be  given  to  every  heart,"  because,  while  the 
language  itself  does  not  hint  that  thought,  the  context  demonstrates  that 
the  real  reference  is  not  to  an  inward  experience,  but  to  an  outward 
event, — not  to  the  personal  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  to  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  time  referred  to  is  the  second  coming  of 
Christ ;  and  the  force  of  the  text  must  be  this : — As  by  our  bodily  lik^ 
ness  to  the  first  man  and  genetic  connection  with  him  through  sin  we  all 
die  like  him, — that  is,  leave  the  body  and  go  into  the  under-world,  and 
remain  there, — so  by  our  spiritual  likeness  to  the  second  man  and  re* 
deeming  connection  with  him  through  the  free  grace  of  God  we  riutU  all 
rise,  thence  like  him,  revived  and  restored.  Adam  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
demned race,  doomed  to  Hades  by  the  visible  occurrence  of  death  in 
lineal  descent  from  him ;  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  pardoned  race,  destined 
for  heaven  in  consonance  with  the  plain  token  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Again,  the  apostle  writes,  **  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (who  are 
then  living)  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  'Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Hades,  where  is  thy  victory  ?'  "  The  writer  eri- 
dently  exults  in  the  thought  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  deatii 
shall  lose  its  retributive  character  and  the  under-world  be  baffled  of  lis 


T  Impatib.,  dialogue  UL  pp.  132, 133,  ed.  SinnondL 
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expected  priAonen,  because  the  living  shall  instantly  experience  the 
change  of  bodies  fitting  them  to  Moend  to  heaven  with  the  returning 
and  triumphant  Lord.     Paul  also  announces  that  "Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.''    The 
word  *'  death"  here  cannot  mean  physical  dissolution,  because  Christ  did 
not  abolish  that.     It  cannot  denote  personal  sin  and  unhappiness,  be- 
cause that  would  not  correspond  with  and  sustain  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  contrasted  member  of  the  sentence.     Its  adequate  and  consistent 
sense  is  this.    God  intended  that  man  should  pass  from  a  preliminary 
existence  on  earth  to*  an  eternal  life  in  heaven ;  but  sin  thwarted  ihja 
glorious  design  and  altered  our  fate  to  a  banishment  into  the  cheerless 
undei^world.  But  now,  by  the  teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
assured  that  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  has  determined  freely  to  forgive 
us  and  restore  our  original  destination.    Our  descent  and  abode  below 
are  abolished  and  our  heavenly  immortality  made  clear.     "  We  earnestly 
desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  if  so  be 
that,  being  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.     Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life.''     In  these  remarkable  words  the  apostle  expresses  several  particu- 
lars of  what  we  have  already  presented  as  his  general  doctrine.   He  states 
his  conviction  that,  when  his  **  earthly  house  of  this  tabemade"  dissolves, 
there  is  a  "  divinely-constructed,  heavenly,  and  eternal  house"  prepared 
for  him.    He  expresses  his  desire  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  not  to  be 
dead,  but  still  living,  and  then  to  be  divested  of  his  earthly  body  and  in- 
vested with  the  heavenly  body,  that  thus,  being  fitted  for  translation  to 
the  incorruptible  kingdom  of  God,  he  might  not  be  found  a  naked 
shadow  or  ghost  in  the  under-world.     Riickert  says,  in  his  commentary, 
— and  the  best  critics  agree  with  him, — "  Paul  herein  desires  to  become 
immortal  without  passing  the  gates  of  death.''     Language  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  its  peculiar  phrases  is  found  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala.    The 
Zohar  describes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven  clothed  with  splendor, 
mnd  afterwards  illustrates  its  meaning  in  these  terms: — "As  there  is 
given  to  the  soul  a  garment  with  which  she  is  clothed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish her  in  this  world,  so  there  is  given  her  a  garment  of  heavenly 
aplendor  in  order  to  establish  her  in  that  world."*    So  in  the  "Ascension 
of  Isaiah  the  Prophet" — an  apocryphal  book  written  by  some  Jewish 
Christian  as  early,  without  doubt,  as  the  close  of  the  second  century — the 
following  passages  occur.     Speaking  of  what  was  revealed  to  him  in 
heaven,  the  prophet  says,  "  There  I  saw  all  the  saints,  from  Adam,  with- 
out the  clothing  of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  clothing 
like  the  angels  who  stood  there  in  great  splendor."     Again  he  says,  "  All 
the  saints  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly  clothing  shall  descend  with  the 
Lord  and  dwell  in  this  world,  while  the  saints  who  have  not  died  shall 
be  clothed  like  those  who  come  from  heaven.    Then  the  general  resur- 
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rection  will  take  place  and  they  will  ascend  together  to  heaven."** 
Schoettgen,  commenting  on  this  text,  (2  Cor.  v.  2,)  likewise  quotes  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  like  phraseology  from  Rabbinical'  writers. 
The  statements  thus  far  made  and  proofs  offered  will  be  amply  illustrated 
and  confirmed  as  we  go  on  to  consider  the  chief  component  parts  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  last  things.  For,  having  presented  the  general 
outline,  it  will  be  useful,  in  treating  so  complex  and  difficult  a  theme,  to 
analyze  it  by  details. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  by  the  essential  ques- 
tion, What,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  mission  of  Christ  ?  What  did  he 
accomplish  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  comprises  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. First,  the  apostle  plainly  represents  the  resurrection,  and 
not  the  crucifixion,  as  the  efficacious  feature  in  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite 
notion  among  existing  sects,  it  is  astonishing  how  clear  it  is  that  Paul 
generally  dwells  upon  the  dying  of  Christ  solely  as  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  rising.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  also  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  These  words  are 
irreconcilable  with  that  doctrine  which  connects  our  "justification"  with 
the  atoning  death,  and  not  with  the  typical  resurrection,  of  Christ. 
"  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day."  To  place  a  vicarious  stress  upon  the  first  clause  of 
this  text  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  second ;  but 
naturally  emphasize  the  third  clause,  and  all  is  clear.  The  inferences 
and  exhortations  drawn  from  the  mission  of  Clirist  are  not  usually  con- 
nected in  any  essential  manner  with  his  painful  death,  but  directly  with 
his  glorious  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead  unto  the  heavenly 
blessedness.  "If  wo  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Sinking 
into  the  water,  when  "buried  by  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  was, 
to  those  initiated  into  the  Christian  religion,  a  symbol  of  the  descent  of 
Christ  among  the  dead ;  rising  out  of  the  water  was  a  symbol  of  the 
ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven.  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
Gwl."  When  Paul  cries,  exultingly,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  through 
Christ  giveth  us  the  victory  over  the  sting  of  death  and  the  strength  of 
sin,"  Jerome  says,  "We  cannot  and  dare  not  interpret  this  victory  other- 
wise than  by  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.""  Commenting  on  the  text 
"  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  reign  both 
over  the  dead  and  the  living,"  Theodoret  says  that  Christ,  going  through 
all  these  events,  "promised  a  resurrection  to  us  all."  Paul  makes  no 
appeal  to  us  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  he  unequivocally  affirms,  "T/'/Aou  shalt  believt  m  thin* 

^^  Laurenoe,  Ajccnsio  laaim    atis,  cap.  9,  r.  7,  9 ;  cap.  4. 
u  Comm.  in  Osee,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18. 
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hmrt  that  €hd  hetk  raUedJum  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  sdved,'*  Paul  oon- 
oetved  that  ChriBt  died  in  order  to  rise  again  and  convince  men  that  thd 
Father  would  freely  deliver  them  fV«m  the  bondage  of  death  in  the 
under-world.  All  this  took  place  on  account  of  sin,  was  only  made 
requisite  by  sin,  one  of  whose  consequences  was  the  subterranean  con- 
finement of  the  soul,  which  otherwise,  upon  deserting  its  clayey  tent, 
would  immediately  have  been  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  and  have 
ascended  to  heaven.  That  is  to  say,  Christ  "was  delivered  because  of  our 
cflenoes  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justification.''  In  Romans 
viiL  10  the  pr^x>8ition  did  occurs  twice  in  exactly  the  same  construction 
as  in  the  text  just  quoted.  In  the  latter  case  the  authors  of  the  common 
TflTsion  have  rendered  it  "  because  of.''  They  should  have  done  so  in 
the  other  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  force  and  established 
usage  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  The  meaning  is.  Our  offences  had 
been  committed,  therefore  Christ  was  delivered  into  Hades ;  our  pardon 
bad  been  decreed,  therefore  Christ  was  raised  into  heaven.  Such  as  we 
have  now  stated  is  the  real  material  which  has  been  distorted  and  exagge- 
isted  into  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  with  all  its 
dread  concomitants."  The  believers  of  that  doctrine  suppose  themselves 
obliged  to  accept  it  by  the  language  of  the  epistles.  But  the  view  above 
maintained  as  that  of  Paul  solves  every  difficulty  and  gives  an  intelligent 
and  consistent  meaning  to  all  the  phrases  usually  thought  to  legitimate 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  redemption.  While  we  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  these  passages  in  which  occur  such 
expressions  as  "  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,"  "  died  for  our  sins,"  we 
also  affirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanations  of  them  proposed  by 
Unitarians,  and  assert  that  their  genuine  force  is  this.  Christ  died  and 
roae  that  we  might  be  freed  through  faith  from  the  great  entailed  conse- 
quence of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  under-world ;  beholding,  through  his 
aseension,  our  heavenly  destination  restored.  "  God  made  him,  who  knew 
no  sin,  to  be  sin  on  our  account,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him," — might  through  faith  in  him  be  assured  of  salvation.  In 
other  words,  Christ,  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  evils  brought  on  men  by 
sin,  did  not  think  his  divine  estate  a  thing  eagerly  to  be  retained,  but 
descended  to  the  estate  of  man,  underwent  the  penalties  of  sin  as  if  he 
were  hinciself  a  sinner,  and  then  rose  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  by  this 
token  to  assure  men  of  God's  gracious  determination  to  forgive  them 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  forfeited  primal  privileges.  "  If  we  be  recon- 
ciled bj  his  death,  much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."  That  is, 
if  Christ's  ooming  from  heaven  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  die  con- 
rincea  us  of  God's  pardoning  good  will  towards  us,  much  more  does  his 

■Die  Iflhi* TOB ChrbU  BUUenfiOiit  nacb  der  IlelL  Schrift,  der  Utesten  Kirche,  den.OhrigtUehfla 
ffjukitoi,  nnd  Bach  Direr  ooeodlicheD  Wichtigkelt  and  TielumfiMtiendm  Bedentdng  dargestellt,  toq 
Joik  Ladw%  KOnig.  A*  aoUior  present*  In  this  work  an  irresistible  array  of  citations  and  aatbori- 
tka.    Is  aa  appendix  he  giToa  a  list  of  a  handred  authora  on  the  theme  of  Christ's  descent  into 
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rising  again  into  heaven,  where  he  now  lives,  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
the  under-world  condemnation  and  assure  us  of  the  heavenly  salvation. 
Except  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  the  theory  we  have  been  urging, 
a  large  number  of  texts  like  the  foregoing  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  inter- 
preted without  constructive  violence,  and  even  with  that  violence  cannot 
convey  their  full  point  and  power. 

Secondly,  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  we  recog- 
nise something  distinct  from  any  subjective  effect  in  animating  and  puri- 
fying the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law."  "  In  Christ  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.''  Nothing  but  the  most  desperate  exegesis 
can  make  these  and  many  similar  texts  signify  simply  the  purging  of 
individual  breasts  from  their  offences  and  guilt.  Seeking  the  genuine 
meaning  of  Paul,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the  overwhelming  minority 
of  the  critics  and  believers  of  all  Christendom,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles  till  now,  and  declare  that  these  passages  refer  to  an  outward  de- 
liverance of  men  by  Christ,  the  removal  by  him  of  a  common  doom  rest- 
ing on  the  race  in  consequence  of  sin.  What  Paul  supposed  that  doom 
was,  and  how  he  thought  it  was  removed,  let  us  try  to  see.  It  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  in  Paul's  writings  the  phrase  "  the  righteousness  of  God" 
is  often  used  by  metonymy  to  mean  God's  mode  of  accounting  sinners 
righteous,  and  is  equivalent  to  "  the  Christian  method  of  salvation." 
**  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified ;  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  freely  justifying  them  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ."  How  evidently  in  this  verse  **  the 
righteousness  of  God"  denotes  God's  method  of  justifying  the  guilty  by  a 
free  pardon  proclaimed  through  Christ  1  The  apostle  employs  the  word 
'* faith"  in  a  kindred  technical  manner,  sometimes  meaning  by  it  "pro- 
mise," sometimes  the  whole  evangelic  apparatus  used  to  establish  faith 
or  prove  the  realization  of  the  promise.  "  What  if  some  did  not  believe? 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?"  Evidently 
by  "  faith"  is  intended  *'  promise"  or  "  purpose."  **  Is  the  law  against 
the  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid  1  But  before  faith  came  we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  re- 
vealed." Here  "  faith"  plainly  means  the  object  of  faith,  the  manifested 
fulfilment  of  the  promises :  it  means  the  gospel.  Again,  **  Whereof  he 
hath  offered  faith  to  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
"  Hath  offered  faith"  here  signifies,  unquestionably,  as  the  common  ver- 
sion well  expresses  it,  *'  hath  given  assurance,"  or  hath  exemplified  the 
proof.  "  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christy 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  In  this  instance  "  faith"  certainly 
means  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  *' justification  by 
faith"  is  equivalent  to  *•  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  shown  through 
the  mission  of  Christ."  It  is  not  so  much  internal  and  individual  in  its 
reference  as  it  is  public  and  general.     We  believe  that  no  man,  sacredly 
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resolved  to  admit  th^  truth,  can  study — with  a  purposed  reference  to  this 
point — all  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  where  the  word  "faith**  occurs, 
without  being  convinced  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  in  an  objective 
sense,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law,  as  synonymous  with  the  gospel,  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace.  Therefore  "justification  by  faith"  does  not 
usually  mean  salvation  through  personal  belief,  either  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer  or  in  any  thing  else,  but  it  means  salvation  by  the 
plan  revealed  in  the  gospel,  the  free  remission  of  sins  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.  In  those  instances  where  "  faith'*  is  used  in  a  subjective 
?onse  for  personal  belief,  it  is  never  described  as  the  effectual  cause  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  the  condition  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Grace  has 
outwardly  oome  to  all ;  but  only  the  believers  inwardly  know  it.  This 
Pauline  use  of  terms  in  technical  senses  lies  broadly  on  the  face  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  New  Testament  lexicons  and 
commentaries,  by  the  best  scholars  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
it  and  illustrate  it.  Mark  now  these  texts.  "  And  by  him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."  "  To  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.**  "What  things 
were  gain  to  me  [under  Judaism]  I  counted  loss  in  comparison  with 
Christ,  that  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ."  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified," — 
"but  ye  are  saved  through  faith."  We  submit  that  these  passages, 
and  many  others  in  the  epistles,  find  a  perfect  explanation  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  faith,  commenced  in  the  mind  of  Paul  while  he  was  a 
Pharisee,  completed  when  he  was  a  Christian.  The  righteousness  of  the 
law,  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  law,  is  impossible.  The  sin 
of  the  first  man  broke  that  whole  plan  and  doomed  all  souls  helplessly 
to  the  under-world.  If  a  man  now  should  keep  every  tittle  of  the  law 
without  reservation,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  bondage  below 
and  secure  for  him  an  ascent  to  heaven.  But  what  the  law  could  not 
do  is  done  for  us  in  Christ.  Sin  having  destroyed  the  righteousness' 
of  the  law, — ^that  is,  the  fatal  penalty  of  Hades  having  rendered  salvation 
by  the  law  impossible, — the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  a  new  method 
of  salvation,  has  been  brought  to  light.  God  has  sent  his  Son  to  die, 
descend  into  the  under-world,  rise  again,  and  return  to  heaven,  to  pro- 
claim to  men  the  glorious  tidings  of  justification  by  faith, — ^that  is,  a 
dispensation  of  grace  freely  annulling  the  great  consequence  of  sin  and 
inviting  them  to  heaven  in  the  Redeemer's  footsteps.  Paul  unequivocally 
declares  that  Christ  broke  up  the  bondage  of  the  under-world  by  his  irre- 
sistible entrance  and  exit,  in  the  following  text : — "  When  he  had  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  What  can  be  plainer  than  that?  The 
same  thought  is  also  contained  in  another  passage, — a  passage  which  was 
the  aoaroe  of  those  tremendous  pictures  sq  frequent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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the  Middle  Age, — Christiu  spolicU  In/emum: — "God  hath  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses,  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
i|8,  and  took  it  away,  nailing  it  to  Christ's  cross ;  and,  having  fl|>oiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them,  openly  triumphing  over 
them  in  Christ/'  The  entire  theory  which  underlies  the  exposition  we 
have  just  set  forth  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  passage  we  next  cite. 
For  the  word  "  righteousness" — in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  per- 
spicuous— we  simply  substitute  '*  method  of  salvation/'  which  is  unques- 
tionably its  signification  here.  '^They  [the  Jews]  being  ignorant  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  method, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  God's.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  For  Moses  de- 
Bcribeth  the  method  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  who 
doeih  these  things  shall  be  blessed  in  them.  But  the  method  of  salvation 
which  is  of  faith  ["  faith"  here  means  the  gospel,  Christianity]  speaketh 
on  this  wise : — Say  not  in  thy  heart,  *  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?' 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down ;  or,  *  Who  shall  descend  into  the  under- 
world ?*  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  among  the  dead."  This 
has  been  done  already,  once  for  all.  "  And  if  thou  shalt  beheve  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The 
apostle  avows  that  his  ''  heart's  desire  and  his  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;"  and  he  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  law  of  Mose^,  but  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  is,  '^  faith;"  that 
is,  "  the  dispensation  of  grace." 

Paul's  conception  of  the  foremost  feature  in  Christ's  mission  is  precisely, 
this.  He  came  to  deliver  men  from  the  stern  law  of  Judaism^  which 
could  not  wipe  away  their  transgressions  nor  sav^  them  from  Hades,  and 
to  establish  them  in  the  free  grace  of  Christianity,  which  justifies  them 
from  all  past  sin  and  seals  them  for  heaven.  What  could  be  a  more 
explicit  declaration  of  this  than  the  following  7  **  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  were 
wider  the  law."  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  that  perilous  combat  whiph 
•Paul  waged  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  proved  victorious, — the  great 
battle  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  Judaizing  Christians;  a 
subject  of  altogether  singular  importance,  without  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  which  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood. 
''Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this 
present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  Now,  the  Hebrew 
terms  corresponding  with  the  English  terms  "present  world"  and 
"  future  world"  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Messianic  dispensations.  We  believe — with  Schoettgen  and  other  good 
authorities — that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  '*  present  world"  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Not  only  is  that  interpretation  sustapied  by  the 
usus  loquencUt  it  is  also  the  only  defensible  meaning ;  for  the  efifect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  gospel  was  not  to  deliver  men  from  the  present 
world,  though  it  did  deliver  them  from  the  hopeless  bonda^  of  Jud*: 
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^sm,  wherein  salvation  was  by  Christians  considered  impossible.  And 
that  is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  text  occurs.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  while  speaking  expressly 
of  the  external  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  Paul  says,  '*  By  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world ;''  and  he 
instantly  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  for  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir> 
cumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision."  Undeniably,  "  world" 
here  means  '*  Judaism;''  as  Rosenmiiller  phrases^  it,  Judaica  vaniias.  In 
another  epistle,  while  expostulating  with  his  readers  on  the  folly  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  observances  ''in  meat  and  drink,  and  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,''  after  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  them  had  been  blotted  out,  taken  away,  nailed  to  the  cross," 
Paol  remonstrates  with  them  in  these  words: — "Wherefore,  if  ye  be 
dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  ?"  We  should  suppose 
that  no  intelligent  person  could  question  that  this  means,  "  Now  that  by 
Hie  gospel  of  Christ  ye  are  emancipated  from  the  technical  requisitions 
of  Judaism,  why  are  ye  subject  to  its  ordinances,  as  if  ye  were  still  living 
under  its  role?" — as  many  of  the  best  commentators  agree  in  saying, 
"  lanquion  vhenta  adhue  in  Judaisnio"  From  these  collective  passages,  antl 
from  others  like  them,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  in  Paul's  own  words,  that» 
*•  When  we  were  children,  we  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,"  "  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism ;  but,  now 
that  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  us,"  we  are  called  "to  recei\'e  the  adoption  of  sons"  and 
"become  hfeirs  of  God,"  inheritors  of  a  heavenly  destiny. 

We  think  that  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
Paul's  epistles,  will  recognise  the  following  futures  in  his  behef  and  teach-. 
Ing.  First,  all  mankind  alike  were  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Jews 
and  (xehtiles  all  are  under  sin."  "All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sentence 
of  God."  And  we  maintain  that  that  condemning  sentence  consisted, 
partlj  at  least,  in  the  banishment  of  their  disembodied  souls  to  Hades. 
Secondly,  "  a  promise  was  given  to  Abraham,"  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "that  in  his  seed  [that  is,  in  Christ]  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  When  Paul  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  tottmerous  instances,  of  "the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God,  who 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began,"  "the  promise  given  be- 
fore the  foondation  of  the  world,"  "  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  the 
fathexBy  that  God  would  raise  the  dead,"  the  date  referred  to  is  not  when 
the  decree  was  formed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  previous  to  the 
origin  of  the  earth,  but  when  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensal^on.  The  thing  pro- 
jtntsed  plamly  was,  according  to  PauPs  idea,  a  redemption  from  Jlades 
and  an  ascension  to  heaven;  for  this  is  fully  implied  in  his  "expectation 
of  the  resarrection  of  the  dead"  from  the  intermediate  state,  and  their 
being  '*  hotbed  in  celestial  bodies."    This  promise  made  unto  Abraham 
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by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  "  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  disannul."  That  is, — as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  context, — the  law  could  not  secure  the  inheritance  of  the 
thing  promised,  but  was  only  a  temporary  arrangenlent  on  account  of 
transgressions,  **  until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made.''  In  other  words,  there  was  "  no  mode  of  salvation  by  the  law ;" 
"the  law  could  not  give  life  ;'•  for  if  it  could  it  would  have  "superseded 
the  promise,"  made  it  without  effect,  whereas  the  inviolable  promise  of 
God  was,  that  in  the  one  seed  of  Abraham — that  is,  in  Christ — alone  should 
salvation  be  preached  to  all  that  believed.  "  For  if  they  which  are  of 
the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  useless,  and  the  promise  is  made  useless." 
In  the  mean  time,  until  Christ  be  come,  all  are  shut  up  under  sin. 
Thirdly,  the  special  "  advantage  of  the  Jews  was,  that  unto  them  this 
promise  of  God  was  committed,"  as  the  chosen  covenant  people.  The 
Gentiles,  groaning  under  the  universal  sentence  of  sin,  were  ignorant 
of  the  sure  promise  of  a  common  salvation  yet  to  be  brought.  While 
the  Jews  indulged  in  glowing  and  exclusive  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  gloriously  to  redeem  them,  the  Gentiles  were  "aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  Fourthly,  in  the  fulness  of 
time — ^long  after  "  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen,  had  preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed" — "  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  promised 
to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles."  It  was  the  precise  mission 
of  Christ  to  realize  and  exemplify  and  publish  to  the  whole  world  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  promise  itself  was,  that  men  should  be 
released  from  the  under-world  through  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
by  grace — that  is,  through  free  forgiveness — and  rise  to  heaven  as  accre- 
dited sons  and  heirs  of  God.  This  aim  and  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
were  effected  in  his  resurrection.  But  how  did  the  Gentiles  enter  into 
belief  and  participation  of  the  glad  tidings  ?  Thus,  according  to  Paul : 
The  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascent  of  Jesus,  and  his  residence 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  form,  divested  him  of  his  nationality. >*  He  was 
"then  to  be  known  no  more  after  the  flesh."  He  was  no  longer  an 
earthly  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  but  a  heavenly  spirit  and  son  of  Crod,  a 
glorified  likeness  of  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  adopted  as  sons  of  God, 
appealing  to  them  all  as  joint  heirs  with  hini^elf  of  heaven.  He  has 
risen  into  universality,  and  is  accessible  to  the  soul  of  every  one  that 
believeth.  "In  him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  The  experience 
resulting  in  a  heart  raised  into  fellowship  with  him  in  heaven  is  the 
inward  seal  assuring  us  that  our  faith  is  not  vain.  "  Ye  Gentiles,  who 
formerly  were  afar  off,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  he 
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hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law  of  com- 
mandments in  ordinances^  in  order  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man.  For  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father. 
Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God.''  Circumcision 
was  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  vain  hope  of  salvation  by  it  was  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Grace  was  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  revealed  assurance  of  salvation  . 
by  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  too,  when  Christ  died  to  the  nationalizing  * 
flesh,  rose  in  the  universalizing  spirit,  and  from  heaven  impartially  ex- 
hibited himself,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  the  appropri- 
ating faith  of  all. 

The  foregoing  positions  might  be  further  substantiated  by  applying  the 
general  theory  they  contain  to  the  explication  of  scores  of  individual 
texts  which  it  fits  and  unfolds,  and  which,  we  think,  cannot  upon  any 
other  view  be  interpreted  without  forced  constructions  unwarranted  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Paul  and  with  the  mind  of 
his  age.  But  we  must  be  content  with  one  or  two  such  applications 
as  specimens.  The  word  "  mystery"  often  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
Its  current  meaning  in  his  time  was  ''something  concealed,"  something 
into  which  one  must  be  initiated  in  order  to  understand  it.  The 
Elousinian  Mysteries,  for  instance,  were  not  necessarily  any  thing  intrin- 
tfiicaliy  dark  and  hard  to  be  comprehended,  but  things  hidden  from  pub- 
lic gaze  and  only  to  be  known  by  initiation  into  them.  Paul  uses  the 
term  in  a  similar  way  to  denote  the  peculiar  scheme  of  grace,  which 
**  had  been  kept  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  "  hidden 
from  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest."  No  one  denies 
that  Paul  means  by  "  this  mystery"  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the 
gospel,  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  and  makes  it  a 
universal  method  of  salvation,  a  wondrous  system  of  grace.  So  much  is 
irresistibly  evident  from  the  way  and  the  connection  in  which  he  uses 
the  term.  He  writes  thus  in  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  as  it  was 
dramatically  revealed  through  Christ: — *'Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  [t.€.  seen  in  the  body  during  his  life  on  earth,]  justified  in  the 
spirit,  [t.^.  freed  after  death  from  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  in 
Hades,]  seen  of  angels,  [i.e,  in  their  fellowship  after  his  resurrection,] 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  [i,e,  after  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost- 
day,]  believed  on  in  the  world,  [t.^.  his  gospel  widely  accepted  through 
the  labors  of  his  disciples,]  received  up  into  glory,  [ue.  taken  into 
heaven  to  the  presence  of  God.]"  "The  revelation  of  the  mystery" 
means,  then,  the  visible  enactment  and  exhibition,  through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  of  God's  free  forgiveness  of  men,  redeeming  them  from 
the  Hadean  gloom  to  the  heavenly  glory.  The  word  "glory"  in  the 
New  Testament  confessedly  often  signifies  the  illumination  of  heaven, 
the  defined  abode  of  God  and  his  angels.  Robinson  collects,  in  his 
Lexicon,  numerous  examples  wherein  he  says  it  means  "that  state 
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which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven.''  Now,  Pan] 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  calling  of  believers  to  glory  as  one  of  the  chief 
l)lef  sings  and  new  prerogatives  of  the  gospel.  *'  Being  justified  by  faith, 
we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  "  Walk  worthy  of  God,  who 
hath  called  you  unto  his  glory."  "  We  ppeak  wisdom  to  the  initiates, 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  which  before  the  world  [the 
Jewish  dispensation]  God  ordained  for  our  glory."  "  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God :  behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery:  we 
shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  immortality."  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  hope  which 
is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  have  heard  in  the  gospel ;"  also 
of  ''the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light:"  then  he  says,  "Grod  wo^jld 
now  make  known  among  the  Gentiles  the  mystery,  which  is,  Christ  among 
you,  the  hope  of  glory."  In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  how 
significant  and  how  clear  is  this  declaration !  *'  All  hare  sinned,  and 
failed  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  God ;  but  now,  through  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  [through  the  dispensation  brought  to  light  by  Christ,]  the 
righteousness  of  God  [God's  method  of  salvation]  is  unto  all  that  believe." 
That  is,  by  the  law  all  were  shut  up  in  Hades,  but  by  grace  they  are  now 
ransomed  and  to  be  received  to  heaven.  The  same  thought  or  scheme  is 
contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
where  Paul  says  the  free  Isaac  and  the  bond-woman  Hagar  were  an  alle- 
gory, teaching  that  there  were  two  covenants,  one  by  Abraham,  the  other 
by  Moses.  The  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  law  "  answers  to  the  Jerusalem 
which  is  on  earth,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children,"  and  belong? 
only  to  the  Jews.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  promise  answers  to  '*the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  In 
the  former,  we  were  **  begotten  unto  bondage."  In  the  lattei:,  "  Christ 
hath  nuide  us  free." 

We  will  notice  but  one  more  text  in  passing :  it  is,  of  all  the  proof- 
texts  of  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutional  expiation,  the  one  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  very  Achilles.  And  yet  it  can  be  made  to 
support  that  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  mift^ 
translations,  while  by  its  very  terms  it  perfectly  coincides  with — ^ni^* 
expressly  declares — the  theory  which  we  have  been  advocating  as  the 
genuine  interpretation  of  Paul.  The  usual  commentators,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  this  passage,  have  exhibited  a  long-continued  series  of  per- 
versions and  sophisms,  affording  a  strong  example  of  unconscious 
prejudice.  The  correct  Greek  reading  of  the  text  is  justly  rendered 
thus; — "Whom  God  set  forth,  a  mercy-seat  through  the  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  exhibit  his  righteousness  through  the  remission  of  former  sins 
by  the  forbearance  of  God."  For  rendering  Djoariipiov  "  mercy-seat,"  the 
y>su^  loqitendi  and  the  internal  harmony  of  meaning  are  in  our  favor,  and 
also  the  weight  of  many  orthodox  authorities,  such  as  Theodoret,  Origen, 
Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Olshausen,  to  say  nothing, 
pf  the  army  of  more  liberal  critics,  from  Pelagius  to  Bushnell.    Still,  we 
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are  willing  to  admit  the  rendering  of  it  by  "sin-offering."  That  makes 
no  important  difference  in  the  result.  Christ  was  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
conception  of  Paul,  in  this  sense : — that  when  he  was  not  himself  subject 
to  death,  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  yet  died  in  order  to  show  God's 
purpose  of  removing  that  penalty  of  sin  through  his  resurrection.  For 
rendering  6id  **  through,"  no  defence  is  needed :  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
it  ever  could  have  been  here  translated  "for."  Now,  let  two  or  three 
facts  be  noticed.  First,  the  New  Testament  phrase  "  the  faith  of  Christ," 
"the  faith  of  Jesus,"  is — ^very  unfairly  and  unwarrantably — ^made  to  mean 
an  internal  affection  towards  Christ,  a  belief  of  men  in  him.  Its  genuine 
meaning  is  the  same  as  "  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  or  the  religion  of  Christ, 
the  system  of  grace  which  he  brought.^*  Who  can  doirfbt  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these  instances?  "Contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;"  "  Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith ;" 
**  Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons." 
80,  in  the  text  now  under  our  notice,  "  the  faith  which  is  in  his  blood'' 
means  the  dispensation  of  pardon  and  justification,  the  system  of  faith, 
which  was  confirmed  and  exemplified  to  us  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
Secondly,  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  here  said  to  be  "pointed 
out"  by  Christ's  death,  denotes  simply,  in  Professor  Stuart's  words,  "  God's 
pardoning  mercy,"  or  "acquittal,"  or  "gratuitous  justification," — "in 
which  sense,"  he  says  truly,  "  it  is  almost  always  used  in  Paul's  epistles."^ 
It  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  God's  method  of  salvation  by  freely 
forgiving  sins  and  treating  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous, — the  method 
of  salvation  now  carried  into  effect  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  brought  by 
Christ,  and  dramatically  enacted  in  his  passion  and  ascension.  Further- 
more, we  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  interpreter,  hard 
pressed  by  his  unscriptural  creed,  interpolates  a  disjunctive  conjunction 
in  the  opposing  teeth  of  Paul's  plain  statement.  Paul  says,  as  the  com- 
non  version  has  it,  God  is  "just,  and  [i.e,  even]  the  justifier."  The  creed- 
bound  commentators  read  it,  "just  and  yet  the  justifier."  We  will  now 
preoent  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  in  our  view  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  Paul's  own  use  of  language.  To  establish  a  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  the  exposition,  we  only  ask  the  ingenuous  reader  carefully 
to  study  the  clauses  of  the  Greek  text  and  recollect  the  foregoing  data. 
**Ood  has  set  Christ  forth,  to  be  to  us  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  and  redeemed  through  the  faith  that  was  proved  by  his  triumph- 
ant retrnm  from  death,  the  dispensation  of  grace  inaugurated  by  him. 
Herein  God  has  exhibited  his  method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  by 
the  free  remission  of  their  sins  through  his  kindness.  Thus  God  is 
proved  to  be  disposed  to  save,  and  to  be  saving,  by  the  system  of  grace 
shown  through  Jesus,  him  that  believeth."     In  consequence  of  sin,  men 
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were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  under-world.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  fulfilled  his  ancient  promise  to  Abraham.  He  freely 
justified  men, — that  is,  forgave  them,  redeemed  them  from  their  doom, 
and  would  soon  open  the  sky  for  their  abode  with  him.  This  scheme  of 
redemption  was  carried  out  by  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  proclaimed 
it  to  men,  and  asked  their  behef  in  it,  by  **  setting  forth  Christ''  to  dio, 
descend  among  the  dead,  rise  thence,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as  an 
exemplifying  certification  of  the  truth  of  the  glad  tidings. 

Thirdly,  Paul  teaches  that  one  aim  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  purify, 
animate,  and  exalt  the  moral  characters  of  men,  and  rectify  their  con- 
duct,— to  produce  a  subjective  sanctification  in  them,  and  so  prepare  them 
for  judgment  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position will  conclude  the  present  part  of  our  subject.  He  writes,  "Our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works."  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity.''  In  various  ways  he  often  represents  the  fact  that  believers 
have  been  saved  by  grace  through  Christ  as  the  very  reason,  the  inten- 
sified motive,  why  they  should  scrupulously  keep  every  tittle  of  the  moral 
law  and  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  walking  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation.  "  The  grace  of  God  that  bringcth  salvation  to  all 
men  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that,  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  Bad  men,  "that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ," — such  cha- 
racters as  "  thieves,  extortioners,  drunkards,  adulterers, — shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  He  proclaims,  in  unmistakable  terms,  "  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, — wrath  and  tribulation  to  the 
evil-doer,  honor  and  peace  to  the  well-doer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile." 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  like  declarations  is 
unavoidable.  It  is  that  "  every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  And  one  part  of  Christ's 
mission  was  to  exert  a  hallowing  moral  influence  on  men,  to  make  them 
righteous,  that  they  might  pass  the  bar  with  acquittal.  But  the  reader 
who  recollects  the  class  of  texts  adduced  a  little  while  since  will  re- 
member that  an  opposite  conclusion  was  as  unequivocally  drawn  from 
them.  Then  Paul  said,  "  By  faith  ye  are  justified,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law."  Now  he  says,  "  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  Is  there  a  contradiction, 
then,  in  Paul?  Only  in  appearance.  Let  us  distinguish  and  explain. 
In  the  two  quotations  above,  the  apostle  is  referring  to  two  different 
things.  First,  he  would  say.  By  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  free  grace  of 
God  declared  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ye  are  justified,  gratuitously  delivered 
from  that  ^necessity  of  imprisonment  in  Hades  which  is  the  penalty  of 
sin  doomed  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam,  and  from  which  no  amouot 
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of  personal  virtue  could  avail  to  save  men.  Secondly,  when  he  exclaims, 
'*  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?"  his  thought  is  of  a  spiritual  qualification  of  character,  indis- 
pensable for  positive  admission  among  the  blest  in  heaven.  That  is  to 
say,  the  impartial  penalty  of  primeval  sin  consigned  all  men  to  Hades. 
They  could  not  by  their  own  eflforts  escape  thence  and  win  heaven.  That 
fated  inability  God  has  removed,  and  through  Christ  revealed  its  removal ; 
but,  that  one  should  actuaUy  obtain  the  offered  and  possible  prize  of 
heaven,  personal  purity,  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  are  necessary.  In 
Paul's  conception  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  then,  there  were 
two  distinct  parts :  one,  what  God  had  done  for  all ;  the  other,  what  each 
man  was  to  do  for  himself.  And  the  two  great  classes  of  seemingly 
hostile  texts  filling  his  epistles,  which  have  puzzled  so  many  readers, 
become  clear  and  harmonious  when  we  perceive  and  remember  that  by 
*'  righteousness''  and  its  kindred  terms  he  sometimes  means  the  external 
and  fulfilled  method  of  redeeming  men  from  the  transmitted  necessity 
of  bondage  in  the  under-world,  and  sometimes  means  the  internal  and 
contingent  qualifications  for  actually  realizing  that  redemption.  In  the 
forpier  instance  he  refers  to  the  objective  mode  of-  salvation  and  the 
revelation  of  it  in  Christ.  In  the  latter,  he  refers  to  the  subjective  fitness 
for  that  salvation  and  the  certitude  of  it  in  the  believer.  So,  too,  the  words 
*•  death''  and  "  life,"  in  Paul's  writings,  are  generally  charged,  by  a  con- 
structio  pntgrutMt  with  a  double  sense, — one  spiritual,  individual,  contingent, 
the  other  mechanical,  common,  absolute.  Death,  in  its  full  Pauline  force, 
includes  inward  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  outward  descent 
into  the  under-world.  Life,  in  its  full  Pauline  force,  includes  inward 
rectitude,  peace,  and  joy,  and  outward  ascent  into  the  upper-world. 
Holiness  is  necessary,  **  for  without  it  no  one  can  see  the  Lord ;"  yet  by 
itself  it  can  secure  only  inward  life:  it  is  ineffectual  to  win  heaven. 
Grace  by  itself  merely  exempts  from  the  fatality  of  the  condemnation 
to  Hades:  it  offers  eternal  life  in  heaven  only  upon  condition  of  "patient 
continuance  in  well-doing"  by  *' faith,  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit."  But  God's  free  grace  and  man's  diligent  fidelity, 
combined,  give  the  full  fruition  of  blessedness  in  the  heart  and  of  glory 
and  immortality  in  the  sky. 

Such,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  divisions,  was  Paul's 
view  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  method  of  salvation.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  perverted  and  mutilated.  The  toil  now  is  by  unpre- 
judiced inspection  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  genuine  completeness,  as 
it  stood  in  Paul's  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  essential  view,  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this.  The  inde- 
pendent grace  of  God  has  interfered,  first,  to  save  man  from  Hades,  and 
secondly,  to  enable  him,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  own  virtue,  to  get  to 
heaven.  Here  are  two  separate  means  co]:\joined  to  effect  the  end, — 
salvation.  Now,  compare,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  three  great 
theological  theories  of  Christendom.     The  Unitarian,  overlooking  the 
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objective  jwitification,  or  oflFered  redemption  from  the  death-realzti  to 
the  sky-home,  which — ^whether  it  be  a  truth  or  an  error — ^is  surely  in  the 
epistles,  makes  the  sulyective  sanctification  all  in  all.  The  CALvrNiST, 
in  liis  theory,  comparatively  scorns  the  subjective  sanctification,  which 
Paul  insists  on  as  a  necessity  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and, 
having  perverted  the  objective  justification  from  its  real  historic  mean- 
ing, exaggerates  it  into  the  all  in  all.  The  Roman  Catholic  holds  that 
Christ  simply  removed  the  load  of  original  sin  and  its  entailed  doom, 
and  left  each  person  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits,  in  the  helping 
communion  of  the  Cliurch.  He  also  maintains  that  a  part  of  Christ's 
office  was  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  moral  improvement  and  consecra- 
tion of  human  character.  His  error,  as  an  interpreter  of  Paul's  thought, 
is,  that  he,  like  the  Calvinist,  attributes  to  Christ's  death  a  vicarious 
efficacy  by  suffi^ring  the  pangs  of  mankind's  guilt  to  buy  their  ransom 
from  the  inexorable  justice  of  God ;  whereas  the  apostle  really  represents 
Christ's  redeeming  mission  as  consisting  simply  in  a  dramatic  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  and  purpose  to  pardon  past 
pfiences,  unbolt  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  receive  the  worthy  to  heaven. 
Moreover,  while  Paul  describes  the  heavenly  salvation  as  an  undeseiVed 
gift  from  the  grace  of  God,  the  Catholic  often  seems  to  make  it  a  prize  to 
be  earned,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  good  works  which  may 
fairly  challenge  that  reward.  However,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this 
apparent  opposition  is  rather  in  the  practical  mode  of  exhortation  than 
in  any  interior  difference  of  dogma ;  for  Paul  himself  makes  personal 
salvation  hinge  on  personal  conditions,  the  province  of  grace  being  seen 
in  the  new  extension  to  man  of  the  opportunity  and  invitation  to  secure 
his  own  acceptance.  And  so  the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  Paul's 
doctrine  is  much  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  interpretation  now 
prevalent.  We  should  expect,  d  priori,  that  it  would  be,  since  that 
Church,  containing  two-thirds  of  Christendom,  is  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected, by  its  scholars,  members,  and  traditions,  with  the  apostolic  age. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  belief  of  Paul,  and  one  deserving  distinct 
notice  as  necessarily  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  theory  which 
we  have  attributed  to  him,  is  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  the  first 
person,  clothed  with  humanity  and  experiencing  death,  admitted  into 
heaven.  Of  all  the  hosts  who  had  lived  and  died,  every  soul  had  gone 
down  into  the  dusky  under-world.  There  they  all  were  held  in  durance, 
waiting  for  the  Great  Deliverer.  In  the  splendors  of  the  realm  over  the 
sky,  God  and  his  angels  dwelt  alone.  That  we  do  not  err  in  ascribing 
this  belief  to  Paul  we  might  trummon  the  whole  body  of  the  Fathers 
to  testify  in  almost  unbroken  phalanx,  from  Polycarp  to  St.  Bernard. 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  still  maintain  the  same  dogma. 
But  the  apostle's  own  plain  words  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
'*  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  (hat  should 
rise  from  among  the  dead."  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  among  the  dead 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."     **  He  is  the  beginning 
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the  first-bom  from  among  the  dead«  that  among  all  he  might  have  the 
pre-«minence."  '*  God  raised  Christ  from  among  the  dead,  and  set  him 
at  his  own  right  hand**  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  every  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion/'  The  last  words  refer  to 
different  orders  of  spirits,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  people  the  aerial 
re^on  below  the  heaven  of  God.  "  God  hath''  (already  in  our  antici- 
pating faith)  "raised  us  up  together  with  Christ  and  made  us  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him."  These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  up  to  the  abode  of  Grod,  the  first. 
man  ever  exalted  thither,  and  that  this  was  done  as  a  pledge  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  exaltation  awaiting  those  who  believe.  ''If  we  be 
de«d  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  And  the 
apostle  teaches  that  we  are  not  only  connected  with  Christ's  resurrection 
by  the  outward  order  and  sequence  of  events,  but  also  by  an  inward  gift 
of  the  spirit.  He  says  that  to  every  obedient  believer  is  given  an  ex- 
perimental "knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
which  is  the  seal  of  God  within  him,  the  pledge  of  his  own  celestial  des- 
tination. "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit 
of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession."  The  office  of  this  gift  of  the  spirit  is  to 
awaken  in  the  believing  Christian  a  vivid  realization  of  the  things  in 
store  for  him,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  shall  yet  possess  them  in 
the  unclouded  presence  of  God»  beyond  the  canopy  of  azure  and  the 
stars.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived, the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But 
he  hath  revealed  them  unto  us ;  for  we  have  received  his  spirit,  that  we 
might  know  them."  "  The  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  children  and  heirs  of  God,  even  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  glorified  [i.e,  advanced  into  heaven]  with  him." 

We  will  leave  this  topic  with  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  pass- 
im in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  Not  only  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  groan  in  pain  in  this  decaying  state,  under 
the  bon<^e  of  perishable  elements,  travailing  for  emancipation  from 
the-fi(Oah  into  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly  glory  appointed  for  the  sons 
tUBid  heirs  of  God,  but  even  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit, 
[Le.  the  assurance  springing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,]  we  too 
wait,  painfully  longing  for  the  adoption, — that  is,  our  redemption  from  the 
body."  By  longing  for  the  adoption,  or  filiation,  is  meant  impatient 
desire  to  be  received  into  heaven  as  children  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  their  Father's  house.  "God  predetermined  that  those 
ddled  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  [i.e.  should  pass 
t)urough  the  same  course  with  Christ  and  reach  the  heavenly  goal,]  that 
he,  night  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."    To  the  securing  of 


at  lensth,  asd  thorn  uiMaawerabl j,  that  this  pM8a«»  cannot  bear  a  moral 
talspnCatkm,  bnt  neceaiarily  haa  a  phyaical  »Ad  k>eal  ■•»••.    GrieabachU  Opoaonla  Acadflmica,  ad. 
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this  end,  **  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified,  [i.e,  ransomed  from 
Hades  ;^^]  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified/'  (ue.  advanced  to 
the  glory  of  heaven.) 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  looked  for  the  speedy  second-coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  angels  and  power  and  glory.  He 
expected  that  at  that  time  all  enemies  would  he  overthrown  and 
punished,  the  dead  would  be  raised,  the  living  would  be  changed,  and 
all  that  were  Christ's  would  be  translated  to  heaven."  "The  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  Christ."  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  at  the  last  trump.''  "  We  who  are  alive  and  remain  until 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  anticipate  those  that  are  asleep.  For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ;"  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first.  Then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  we  shall 
always  be  with  the  Lord.  Brethren,  you  need  not  that  I  should  specify 
the  time  to  you ;  for  yourselves  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  "  The  time  is  short."  "  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  At  his  appearing  he  shall  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead."  "The  Lord  is  at  hand."  The  author  of  these 
sentences  undeniably  looked  for  the  great  advent  soon.  Than  Paul, 
indeed,  no  one  more  earnestly  believed  (or  did  more  to  strengthen  in 
others  that  belief)  in  that  speedy  return  of  Christ,  the  anticipation  of 
which  thrilled  all  early  Christendom  with  hope  and  dread,  and  kept  the 
disciples  day  and  night  on  the  stretch  and  start  of  expectation  to  hear 
the  awful  blast  of  the  judgment-trump  and  to  see  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  Son  of  God  descending  amidst  a  convoy  of  angels.  What  sublime 
emotions  must  have  rushed  through  the  apostle's  soul  when  he  thought 
tliat  he,  as  a  survivor  of  death's  reign  on  earth,  might  behold  the  reeur- 
roction  without  himself  entering  the  grave!  Upon  a  time  when  lie  shoald 
be  perchance  at  home,  or  at  Damascus,  or,  it  might  be,  at  Jerusalem,  the 
sun  would  become  as  blood,  the  moon  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  the  last  trump 
would  sweU  the  sky,  and, 

**  Lol  the  nations  of  the  dead. 
Which  do  ontnnmber  all  earth's  races,  rise, 
And  high  in  smnless  myriads  oTerhead 
Sweep  past  him  in  a  cloud,  as  'twere  the  skirti 
Of  the  Eternal  passing  by." 


IT  That  **  Justify*  often  means,  in  PanVs  usage,  to  abeolre  from  Hades,  we  htTO  ooncloded  ftam  ft 
direct  study  of  his  doctrines  and  language.  We  find  that  Bretschneider  gires  it  the  aune  daflnitfoo 
in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.    See  iiKai6<a. 

u<«ETery  one  shall  rise  in  his  own  dirision**  of  the  great  army  of  the  dead,—**  Ghrlit,  flie  flnl> 
fruits;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming.** 

1* Rabbi  Akiba  says,  in  the  Talmud,  "God  shall  take  and  blow  a  trumpet  a  thooMOid 
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The  resurrection  which  Paul  thought  would  attend  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  was  the  rising  of  the  summoned  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
their  rest  in  the  under-world.  Most  certainly  it  was  not  the  restoration 
of  their  decomposed  bodies  from  their  graves, — although  that  incredible 
surmise  has  been  generally  entertained.  He  says,  while  answering  the 
question,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? 
"  That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
naked  grain :  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him.''  The  com- 
parison is,  that  so  the  naked  soul  is  sown  in  the  under-world,  and  God, 
when  he  raiseth  it,  giveth  it  a  fitting  body.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  man  *'  a  fool''  who  expects  the  restoration  of  the  same  body  that  was 
buried.  His  whole  argument  is  explicitly  against  that  idea.  '*  There 
are  bodies  celestial,  as  well  as  bodies  terrestrial :  the  first  man  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven ;  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly ;  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  In 
view  of  these  declarations,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  can  suppose  that 
Paul  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  these  present  bodies  and  in  their 
transference  into  heaven.  ''In  this  tabernacle  we  groan,  being  bur- 
dened," and,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  he  cries. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  goading  experience,  keen  intellectual 
energies,  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  him  weary  of  this  slow,  gross 
body,  and  passionately  to  long  for  a  more  corresponding,  swift,  and  pure 
investiture,  it  was  Paul.  And  in  his  theory  of  ''the  glorious  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  which  our  vile  body  shall  be  changed,"  he  relieved 
his  impatience  and  fed  his  desire.  What  his  conception  of  that  body 
was,  definitely,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  doubtless  it  was  the  idea  of  a  vehicle 
adi^ted  to  his  mounting  and  ardent  soul,  and  in  many  particulars  very 
unlike  this  present  groaning  load  of  clay. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  clear  implication  of  the  notion  of  a  mil- 
lennium,— a  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  the  earth 
after  his  second  advent.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (supposing  that 
letter  to  be  his,)  he  says  that  the  Lord  and  they  that  are  his  will  directly 
pass  into  heaven  after  the  consummation  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
and  their  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  the  declaration  "He  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  taken  with  its  context, 
IB  thought,  by  Ber^holdt,  Billroth,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  imply  that 
Christ  would  establish  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reign  in  it 
engaged  in  vanquishing  all  hostile  forces.  Against  this  exegesis  we  have 
to  say,  first,  that,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  vast  preponderance  of  critical 

yardi  te  Imglh,  whote  echo  slum  •oond  firom  end  to  end  of  the  world.  At  the  flnt  blast  the  earth 
d^ril  trcBiblB.  At  the  aeoood,  the  doft  ehaU  part  At  the  third,  the  bones  ahaU  oome  together. 
Aft  the  innrth,  (he  membera  ihall  grow  warm.  At  the  fifth,  they  ehall  be  crowned  with  the  head. 
Aft  the  ilacth,  Che  aonl  ahaU  r»«nter  the  body.  Andat  the  ieTeath,thay  shall  stand  erect."  Oorrodi, 
I  dM  CUliaamns^  band  L  s.  866. 
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authorities  is  opposed  to  it.  Secondly,  if  this  oonquest  were  to  het  •eoored 
on  earth,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  need  occupy  much  time:  one 
hour  might  answer  for  it  as  well  as  a  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing  here: 
to  show  that  Paul  means  just  what  the  Rabbins  taught.  Thirdly,  eyen? 
if  Paul  supposed  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  "all  enemies" 
would  be  subdued,  during  which  period  Christ  must  reign,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  believed  that  reign  would  be  on  earth :  it  might  be  in 
heaven.  The  "enemies"  referred  to  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  wicked 
spirits  occupying  the  regions  of  the  upper  air;  for  he  specifies  these 
"  principalities,  authorities,  and  powers,"*  And  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  represents  God  as  saying  to  Jesus,  "Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Fourthly,  it  seems 
certain  that,  if  in  the  apostle's  thought  a  thousand  years  were  inter- 
polated between  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  delivering  of  his  mediar 
torial  sceptre  to  Grod,  he  would  have  said  so, — at  least  somewhere  in- 
his  writings.  He  would  naturally  have  dwelt  upon  it  a  little,  as  the 
Chiliasts  did  so  much.  Instead  of  that,  he  repeatedly  contradicts  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  RUckert,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  not 
supposing  that,  according  to  Paul,  "  the  end"  was  immediately  to  succeed 
"  the  coming,"  as  elra  would  properly  indicate.  The  doctrine  of  a  long 
earthly  reign  of  Christ  is  not  deduced  from  this  passage,  by  candid  inter- 
pretation, because  it  must  be  there,  but  foisted  into  it,  by  Rabbinical  in- 
formation, because  it  may  be  there. 

Paul  distinctly  teaches  that  the  believers  who  died  before  the  second 
coming  of  the  Savior  would  remain  in  the  under-world  until  that  event, 
when  they  and  the  transformed  living  should  ascend  "  together  with  the 
Lord."  All  the  relevant  expressions  in  his  epistles,  save  two,  are  obvi- 
oi»ly  in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  a  temporary  subterranean 
sojourn,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  from  heaven  to  usher  in  the 
resurrection.  But  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  writes,  "Abiding  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord."  It  is  usually  inferred,  from  the^e  words  and  those  which  follow 
them,  that  the  apostle  expect^  whenever  he  died  to  be  instantly  with 
Christ.  Certainly  they  do  mean  pretty  nearly  that;  but  they  mean 
it  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  and  the  accompanying  circum-  * 
stances  and  events;  for  Paul  believed  that  many  of  the  disciples — ^pot- 
sibly  himself — would  live  until  Christ's  coming.  All  through  theoe  two 
chapters  (the  fourth  and  fifth)  it  is  obvious,  from  the  marked  use  of  the 
terms  "  we"  and  "you,"  and  from  other  considerations,  that  "we"  here 
refers  solely  to  the  writer,  the  individual  Paul.  It  is  the  plural  of  accom- 
modation used  by  common  custom  and  consent.     In  the  form  of  a 

»The  apocryphal  "  AaceneioD  of  Tmlah,'*  already  vpoken  of.  giTM  a  detailed  deMcripfekm  of  '^bm 
uppar  air  aa  occupied  by  Satan  and  his  angels,  among  whom  fighting  and  evil  deeda  rags;  bat 
Ohrlflt  In  hh  ascent  oonquen  and  spoils  them  i^,  and  shows  htmaelf  a  rictor  erar  brightwilngnaha 
risaa  aneceasively  through  tha  whole  aevsa  haatvons  to  the  feet  of  God.  Aaeanato  Tula 
ea|>.Ti.-z. 
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■light  paraphrase  we  may  unfold  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
hand.  ^'  In  this  hody  I  am  afflicted :  not  that  I  would  merely  he  released 
from  it,  for  then  I  should  he  a  naked  spirit.  But  I  earnestly  desire,  u^- 
elothing  myself  of  this  earthly  hody,  at  the  same  time  to  clothe  myself 
with  my  heavenly  hody,  that  I  may  lose  all  my  mortal  part  and  its  woes 
in  the  full  experience  of  heaven's  e^mal  life.  Ood  has  determined  that 
thii  result  shall  oome  to  me  sooner  or  later,  and  has  given  me  a  pledge 
of  it  in  the  witnessing  spirit.  But  it  cannot  happen  so  long  as  I  tarry  in 
the  flesh,  the  Lord  delaying  his  appearance.  Having  the  infallible  ear- 
nest of  the  spirit,  I  do  not  dread  the  change,  but  desire  to  hasten  it. 
Confident  of  acceptance  in  that  day  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  before 
which  we  must  all  then  stand,  I  long  for  the  crisis  when,  divested  of  this 
body  and  invested  with  the  immortal  form  wrought  for  me  by  God,  I 
shall  be  with  the  Lord.  Still,  knowing  the  terror  which  shall  environ 
the  Lord  at  his  coming  to  judgment,  I  plead  with  men  to  bo  prepared." 
Whoever  carefully  examines  the  whole  connected  passage,  from  iv.  6  to 
▼.  16,  will  see,  we  think,  that  the  above  paraphrase  truly  exposes  its 
meaning. 

The  other  text  alluded  to  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  residence  in  the  lower  land  of  ghosts  intervening  between  death  and 
the  ascension,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians: — *'I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better ;  but  that  I  should  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you.'' 
There  are  three  possible  ways  of  regarding  this  passage.  First,  we  may 
suppose  that  Paul,  seeing  the  advent  of  the  Lord  postponed  longer  and 
longer,  changed  his  idea  of  the  intermediate  state  of  deceased  Christians, 
and  thought  they  would  spend  that  period  of  waiting  in  heaven,  not  in 
Hades.  Neander  advocates  this  view.  But  there  is  little  to  sustain  it, 
and  it  is  loaded  with  fatal  difficulties.  A  change  of  faith  so  important  and 
•o  bright  in  its  view  as  this  must  have  seemed  under  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  clearly  and  fully  stated.  Attention  would  have  been 
earnestly  invited  to  so  great  a  favor  and  comfort ;  exultation  and  grati- 
tude would  have  been  expressed  over  so  unheard-of  a  boon.  Moreover, 
what  had  oocurred  to  effect  the  alleged  new  belief?  The  unexpected 
delay  of  Christ's  coming  might  make  the  apostle  wish  that  his  departed 
friends  were  tarrying  above  the  sky  instead  of  beneath  the  sepulchre ;  but 
it  eoald  furnish  no  ground  to  warrant  a  sudden  faith  in  that  wish  as  a 
fulfilled  fact.  Besides,  the  truth  is  that  Paul  never  ceased,  even  to  the 
last,  to  exx)ect  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Lord  and  to  regard  the  interval 
as  a  comparative  trifle.  In  this  very  epistle  he  says,  **  The  Lord  is  at 
band :  be  careful  for  nothing."  Secondly,  we  may  imagine  that  he  ex- 
pected himself,  as  a  divinely-chosen  and  specially-favored  servant,  to  go 
to  Christ  in  heaven  as  soon  as  he  died,  if  that  should  happen  before 
the  Lord's  appearance,  while  the  great  multitude  of  believers  would 
abide  in  the  under^world  until  the  general  resurrection.  The  death  he 
was  in  peril  of  and  is  referring  to  was  that  of  martyrdom  for  the  gospel 
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at  the  hands  of  Nero.  And  many  of  the  Fathers'  maintained  that  in 
the  case  of  every  worthy  Christian  martyr  there  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  doom,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  heaven  at  once.  Still, 
to  argue  such  a  thought  in  the  text  before  us  requires  an  hypothesis  far- 
fetched and  unsupported  by  a  single  clear  declaration  of  the  apostle  him- 
self. Thirdly,  we  may  assume— and  it,  seems  to  us  by  far  the  least-encum- 
bered and  the  most  plausible  theory  that  attempts  to  meet  the  case — 
that  Paul  believed  there  would  be  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful  Christian 
during  his  transient  abode  in  the  under-world  a  more  intimate  and 
blessed  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Master  than  he  could  experience 
while  in  the  flesh.  *'  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  [separation 
from  the  body]  nor  depth  [the  under-world]  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  God*s  love,  which  he  has  manifested  through  Christ."  He  may 
refer,  therefore,  by  his  hopes  of  being  straightway  with  Christ  on  leaving 
the  body,  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  the  disembodied  state 
below,  and  not  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  supernal  realm,  the  latter 
not  being  attainable  previous  to  the  resurrection.  Indeed,  a  little  farther 
on  in  this  same  epistle,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  anticipate  being 
received  to  heaven  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  He  says, 
"  We  look  for  the  Savior  from  heaven,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body."  This  change  is  the 
preliminary  preparation  to  ascent  to  heaven, — which  change  he  repeat- 
edly represents  as  indispensable. 

What  Paul  believed  would  be  the  course  and  fate  of  things  on  earth 
after  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  mission  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  his  brief  and  partial  hints.  The  most  probable  and  consistent  view 
which  can  be  constructed  from  those  hints  is  this.  He  thought  all  man- 
kind would  become  reconciled  and  obedient  to  God,  and  that  death,  losing 
its  punitive  character,  would  become  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be, 
— the  mere  change  of  the  earthly  for  a  heavenly  body  preparatory  to  a 
direct  ascension.  '*  Then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Then  placid  vir- 
tues and  innocent  joys  should  fill  the  world,  and  human  life  be  what 
it  was  in  Eden  ere  guilt  forbade  angelic  visitants  and  converse  with 
heaven."  *'  So  when" — ^without  a  previous  descent  into  Hades,  as  the  con- 
text proves — **  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  *  Death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  0  Death,  thou  last  enemy,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Hades, 
thou  gloomy  prison,  where  is  thy  victory  ?' "  The  exposition  just  ofltered 
is  confirmed  by  its  striking  adaptedness  to  the  whole  Pauline  scheme. 
It  is  also  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  by  the 
Tlhurch  in  general  until  now.     This  idea  of  men  being  changed  and 

n  Neander  thinks  Paurs  idea  was  that  "  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  woald  than  bl«nd  ttwlf 
harmoniously  throughout  his  unbounded  dominions."  We  believe  his  apprehenrion  is  con«et.  Thit 
globe  would  become  a  part  of  the  general  paradise,  an  ante-room  or  a  lower  story  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Universe. 
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rising  into  heaven  without  at  all  entering  the  disembodied  state  below 
was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines: — 

"  And  from  these  corporeal  nntrlmenU,  perhapi. 
Tour  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit. 
And,  winged,  ascend  ethereal, — may,  at  choice^ 
Here^  or  in  heavenly  paradise,  dwelL" 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  Paul  thought  was  to  be  the  final  portion  of 
the  hardened  and  persevering  sinner.  One  class  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, if  taken  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  on  that  point 
he  had  no  fixed  convictions  in  regard  to  particulars,  but,  thinking  these 
beyond  the  present  reach  of  reason,  contented  himself  with  the  general 
assurance  that  all  such  persons  would  meet  their  just  deserts,  and  there 
left  the  subject  in  obscurity.  "  God  will  render  to  every  man — to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek — according  to  his  deeds."  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  "  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."  "  At  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
every  one  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad."  From  these  and 
a  few  kindred  texts  we  might  infer  that  the  author,  aware  that  he  "knew 
but  in  part,"  simply  held  the  belief — without  attempting  to  pry  into  spe- 
ciid  methods,  details,  and  results — that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  all 
should  have  exact  justice.  He  may,  however,  have  unfolded  in  his 
preaching  minutiee  of  faith  not  explained  in  his  letters. 

A  second  class  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  would  naturally  cause 
the  common  reader  to  conclude  that  he  imagined  that  the  unregene- 
rate — those  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God — were  to  be  annihilated  when 
Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  should  return  to  heaven  with  his  saints* 
*'  Those  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  when  he  shall  come."  "  The  end  of  the  enemies  of  the,  cross  of 
Christ  is  destruction."  "The  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 
*'  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law."  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  destruction"  need  not 
signify  annihilation.  It  often,  even  in  Paul's  epistles,  plainly  means 
severe  punishment,  dreadful  misery,  moral  ruin,  and  retribution.  For 
example,  "  foolish  and  hurtfiil  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  "piercing  them  through  with  many  sorrows."  It  may  or 
may  not  have  that  sense  in  the  instances  above  cited.  Their  meaning  is 
intrinsically  uncertain :  we  must  bring  other  passages  and  distinct  con- 
siderations to  aid  our  interpretation. 

From  a  third  selection  of  texts  in  Paul's  epistles  it  is  not  strange  th&t 
some  persons  have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  sal- 
vation. "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
Bat  the  genuine  explanation  of  this  sentence,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve, is  as  follows : — "  As,  foUowing  after  the  example  of  Adam,  all  souls 
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46tscend  below,  so,  following  after  Christ,  all  shall  be  raised  up," — that  Ia, 
at  the  judgment,  after  which  event  some  may  be  taken  to  heaven,  others 
banished  again  into  Hades.  **  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the 
Savior  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe/'  This  means  that  all 
men  have  been  saved  now  from  the  unconditional  sentence  to  Hades 
brought  on  them  by  the  first  sin,  but  not  all  know  the  glad  tidings: 
those  who  receive  them  into  believing  hearts  are  already  exulting 
over  theu'  deliverance  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  All  are  objectively 
saved  from  the  unavoidable  and  universal  necessity  of  Hadean  imprison- 
ment ;  the  obedient  believers  are  also  subjectively  saved  from  the  contin- 
gent and  personal  risk  of  incurring  that  doom.  **  God  hath  shut  them 
all  up  together  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all."  "  All" 
here  means  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  universal 
annulment  of  the  universal  fatality,  and  the  impartial  offer  of  heaven  to 
every  one  who  sanctifies  the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  some  cases  the  word 
**air'  is  used  with  rhetorical  looseness,  not  with  logical  rigidness,  and 
denotes  merely  all  Christians.  KUckert  shows  this  well  in  his  comment- 
ary on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  In  other  instances  the 
universality,  which  is  indeed  plainly  there,  applies  to  the  removal  from 
the  race  of  the  inherited  doom ;  while  a  conditionality  is  unquestionably 
implied  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  each  person.  We  say  Paul  does  con- 
stantly represent  personal  salvation  as  depending  on  conditions,  as  beset 
by  perils  and  to  be  earnestly  striven  for.  *^  Lest  that  by  any  means  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."  **  Deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  **  Wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord."  ''  To  them  that  are  saved  we  are  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life ;  to  them  that  perish,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death." 
'*  Charge  them  that  are  rich  that  they  be  humble  and  do  good,  laying  up 
in  store  a  good  foundation,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  It  Ib 
clear,  from  these  and  many  similar  passages  of  Paul,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  unconditional  salvation,  the  positive  mechanical  salvation, 
of  all  individuals,  but  held  personal  salvation  to  be  a  contingent  problem, 
to  be  worked  out,  through  the  permitting  grace  of  God,  by  Christian 
faith,  works,  and  character.  How  plainly  this  is  contained,  too,  in  his 
doctrine  of  "  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  and  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  from  whose  august  tribunal  Christ  is  to  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  each  man's  deeds  I  At  the  same  time,  the  undeniable  fact 
deserves  particular  remembrance  that  he  says,  and  apparently  knows, 
nothing  whatever  of  a  hell,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  that  term, 
— a  prison-house  of  fiery  tortures.  He  assigns  the  realm  of  Satan  and 
the  evil  spirits  to  the  air,  the  vexed  region  between  earth  and  heaven, 
according  to  the  demonology  of  his  age  and  country." 

B  A  deUfled  and  mott  corioas  account  of  this  r^^lon,  which  he  calls  Tartanu,  ia  ftroB  bj 
$iiM.    Do  Gen,  ad.  Ut.  Uh.  iU.  cap.  14, 15,  ed.  Benedlctiiue. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  clafis  of  passages,  from  which  we  might  infer 
that  the  apostle's  faith  merely  excluded  the  reprobate  from  participating 
in  the  ascent  with  Christ,— -just  as  some  of  the  Pharisees  excluded  the 
Gentiles  from  their  resurrection, — and  there  left  the  subject  in  darkness. 
"  They  that  are  Christ's,"  "  the  dead  in  Christ,  shall  rise."  "  No  sen- 
sualist, extortioner,  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  **  There  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  shall  give  in  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  In 
all  these,  and  in  many  otner  cases,  there  is  a  marked  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  ultimate  positive  disposal  of  the  wicked.  Still,  against 
the  supposition  of  his  holding  the  doctrine  that  all  except  good  Christians 
would  be  left  below  eternally,  we  have  his  repe^ited  explicit  avowals. 
"  I  have  hope  towards  God  tlM  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
just  and  the  uigust."  **  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ."  These  last  statements,  however,  prove  only  that  Paul  thought 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  would  be  raised  up  and  judged :  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  condemned  would  afterwards  either 
be  annihilated,  or  remanded  everlastingly  to  the  under-world.  This  very 
belief  we  think,  is  contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  Paul  writes 
to  the  Philippians  that  he  strives  "  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto 
the  resurrection."  Now,  the  common  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment needed  not  to  be  striven  for :  it  would  occur  to  all  unconditionally. 
But  there  is  another  resurrection,  or  another  part  remaining  to  complete 
the  resurrection, — ^namely,  after  the  judgment,  a  rising  of  the  accepted  to 
heaven.  All  shall  rise  from  Hades  upon  the  earth  to  judgment.  This 
Paul  calls  simply  the  resurrection,  avAaraatq,  After  the  judgment,  the 
accepted  shall  rise  to  heaven.  This  Paul  calls,  with  distinctive  emphasis, 
l^av&araati^  the  pre-eminent  or  complete  resurrection, — the  prefix  being 
used  as  an  intensive.  This  is  what  the  apostle  considers  uncertain  and 
labors  to  secure,  "stretching  forward  and  pressing  towards  the  goal  for  the 
prise  of  that  call  upwards,"  hvu,  (that  invitation  to  heaven,)  **  which  God 
has  extended  through  Christ."  Those  who  are  condemned  at  the  judgment 
can  have  no  part  in  this  completion  of  the  resurrection,  cannot  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  but  must  be  *'  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
firom  the  presence  and  glory  of  the  Lord," — that  is,  as  we  suppose  is  sig- 
nified, be  thrust  into  the  under-world  for  evermore. 

As  unessential  to  our  object,  we  have  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  natural  rank  and  proper  or  delegated  offices  of 
Christ  in  the  universe ;  also  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  doubts 
and  argoments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  the  lesser  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul.  In  close,  we  will  sum  up  in  brief  array  the  leading  con- 
ceptions in  his  view  of  the  last  things.  First,  there  is  a  world  of  immortal 
light  and  bliss  over  the  sky,  the  exclusive  abode  of  God  and  the  angels 
from  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  dreary  world  of  darkness  and  repose  under 
the  earth,  the  abode  of  all  departed  human  spirits.  Secondly,  death  was 
originally  meant  to  lead  souls  into  heaven,  clothed  in  new  and  divine 
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bodies,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  present  tabernacle ;  but  sin  broke 
that  plan  and  doomed  souls  to  pass  disembodied  into  Hades.  Thirdly, 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  of  law  could  not  deliver  men  from  that  sen- 
tence; but  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  through  one  of  his  pos- 
terity they  should  be  delivered.  To  fulfil  that  promise  Chrbt  came.  He 
illustrated  God's  unpurchased  love  and  forgiveness  and  determination  to 
restore  the  original  plan,  as  if  men  had  never  sinned.  Christ  effected 
this  aim,  in  coi\junction  with  his  teachings,  by  dying,  descending  into 
Hades, — as  if  the  doom  of  a  sinful  man  were  upon  him  also, — subduing 
the  powers  of  that  prison-house,  rising  again,  and  ascending  into  heaven, 
— ^the  first  one  ever  admitted  there  from  among  the  dead, — thus  exempli- 
fying the  fulfilled  ''expectation  of  the  creature  that  was  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing in  pain''  to  be  bom  into  the  fre^^m  of  the  heavenly  glory  of 
the  sons  of  God.  Fourthly,  **  justification  by  faith,"  therefoi:e,  means  the 
redemption  from  Hades  by  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  of  free  grace 
which  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel.  Fifthly,  every  sanctified  believer  re- 
ceives a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  spirit  sealing  him  as  God's  and  assuring 
him  pf  acceptance  with  Christ  and  of  advance  to  heaven.  Sixthly,  Christ 
is  speedily  to  come  a  second  time, — come  in  glory  and  power  irresistible, 
— to  consummate  his  mission,  raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  establish 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  return  into  heaven  with  his  chosen  ones. 
Seventhly,  the  stubbornly  wicked  portion  of  mankind  will  be  returned 
eternally  into  the  under-world.  Eighthly,  after  the  judgment  the  sub- 
terranean realm  of  death  will  be  shut  up,  no  more  souls  going  into  it, 
but  all  men  at  their  dissolution  being  instantly  invested  with  spiritual 
bodies  and  ascending  to  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  Finally,  Jesus— having 
put  down  all  enemies  and  restored  the  primeval  paradise— will  yield  up 
his  mediatorial  throne,  and  God  the  Father  be  all  in  all. 

The  preparatory  rudiments  of  this  system  of  the  last  things  existed  in 
the  belief  of  the  age,  and  it  was  itself  composed  by  the  union  of  a  theo- 
retic interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  connected  phenomena 
succeeding  his  death,  with  the  elements  of  Pharasaic  Judaism,  all  mingled 
in  the  crucible  of  the  soul  of  Paul  and  fused  by  the  fires  of  his  experi- 
ence. It  illustrates  a  great  number  of  puzzling  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, without  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  unnatural,  incredible, 
unwarranted  dogmas  associated  with  them  by  the  unique,  isolated  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism.  The  interpretation  given  above,  moreover,  has 
this  strong  confirmation  of  its  accuracy, — namely,  that  it  is  arrived  at 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
first  century,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  the  theology  and  experience  of 
the  educated  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

John's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

Wi  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  determine  and  explain  what  were  the 
Tiews  of  the  Apostle  John  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  life,  condemna- 
tion and  salvation,  the  resurrection  and  immortality.  To  understand 
his  opinions  on  these  poii^j^  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  examine  his 
general  system  of  theological  thought.  John  is  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  proem  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  also  of  three  brief  epistles.  There 
are  such  widely-spread  doubts  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  has  seemed  better  to  examine'  that  production  separately,  leaving 
each  one  free  to  attribute  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things  to  whatever 
person — known  or  unknown — he  believes  wrote  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  is  powerfully  disputed ;  but  an 
investigation  of  that  question  would  lead  us  too  far  and  detain  us  too 
long  from  our  real  aim,  which  is  not  to  discuss  the  genuineness  or  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  but  to  show  their  meaning 
in  what  they  actually  contain  and  imply  concerning  a  future  life.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  we  think  it  certain  that  John  wrote  with  some 
reference  to  the  sprouting  philosophy  of  his  time,  the  Platonic  and 
Oriental  speculations  so  early  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  Christian 
doctrine.  For  the  peculiar  theories  which  were  matured  and  systema- 
tiaed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  Gnostic  sects  were  float- 
ing about,  in  crude  and  fragmentary  forms,  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  the  apostle  wrote.  They  immediately  awakened  dissension 
and  alarm,  cries  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Church.  Some  modern 
writers  deny  the  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  allusion  to  such 
views;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side— internal,  from 
•imilarity  of  phrase,  and  external,  from  the  testimony  of  early  Fathers — 
is,  when  accumulated  and  appreciated,  overwhelming.  Among  these 
Gnostic  notions  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  was  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  created  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  given,  not  by  the  true 
and  infinite  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  deity,  the  absolute 
God  remaining  separate  from  all  created  things,  unknown  and  afar,  in 
the  sufficiency  of  his  aboriginal  pleroma  or  fulness.  The  Gnostics  also 
maintMned  that  Creative  Power,  Reason,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and  other 
kindred  realities,  were  individual  beings,  who  had  emanated  from  God, 
and  who  by  their  own  efficiency  constructed,  illuminated,  and  carried  on 
the  various  provinces  of  creation  and  races  of  existence.  Many  other 
opinions,  fanciful,  absurd,  or  recondite,  which  they  held,  it  is  not  neces- 
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saiy  here  to  state.  The  evangelist,  without  alluding  perhaps  to  any  par- 
ticular teachers  or  systems  of  these  doctrines,  hut  only  to  their  general 
scope,  traverses  hy  his  declarations  partially  the  same  ground  of  thought 
which  they  cover,  stating  dogmatically  the  positive  facts  as  he  appre- 
hended them.  lie  agrees  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  differs 
from  others,  not  setting  himself  to  follow  or  to  oppose  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  to  do  either  as  the  truth  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  introductiou  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  where  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  con- 
densed. We  may  study  it  grammatically,  or  historically  ;  morally,  or 
metaphysically ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  religious  futh, 
or  from  that  of  contemporary  speculative  philosophy.  He  who  omits 
either  of  these  ways  of  regarding  the  sul^yt  must  arrive  at  an  inter* 
pretation  essentially  defective.  Both  mooS  of  investigation  are  indis- 
pensable for  acquiring  a  full  comprehension  of  the  expressions  employed 
and  the  thoughts  intended.  But  to  be  fitted  to  understand  the  theme 
in  its  historical  aspect — which,  in  this  case,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  is 
by  far  the  more  important — one  must  be  intelligently  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  personification  of  the  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Word,  of  God ; 
with  the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas ;  with  the  Alexandrian- 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Logos ;  and  with  the  relevant  Gnostic  and 
Christian  speculation  and  phraseology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Espe^ 
cially  must  the  student  be  familiar  with  Philo,  who  was  an  eminent 
Platonic  Jewish  philosopher  and  a  celebrated  writer,  flourishing  previous 
to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  superhuman  predicate  of  Christ  which  may  not  be  paralleled 
with  striking  closeness  from  his  extant  works.  In  all  these  fields  are 
found,  in  imperfect  proportions  and  fragments,  the  materials  which  are 
developed  in  John's  belief  of  the  Logos  become  flesh.  To  present  all 
these  materials  here  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  and  would  re- 
quire too  much  room.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  the  final  conclusions  to  which  a  thorough  study 
has  led  us,  drawing  such  illustrations  as  we  do  advance  almost  entirely 
from  Philo.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  in  smallest  compass  and  most 
lucid  order  the  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  is  referred 
to  Llicke's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Logos,"*  to  Norton's  "  Statement  of 
Reasons,''  and  to  Neander's  exposition  of  the  Johannean  theology  in 
his  "Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church."  Nearly  every  thing  im- 
portant, both  external  and  internal,  is  collected  in  these  three'  sources 
taken  together,  and  set  forth  with  great  candor,  po^er,  and  skill.  Dif* 
fering  in  their  conclusions,  they  supply  pretty  adequate  means  for  the 
independent  student  to  conclude  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  what  view  of  the  Father^imself,  the  absolute  Deity, 


>  Then  la  an  SngUah  trmnBUtion  of  it,  by  ProfiMMr  0.  R.  Noyes,  in  the  nvonben  of  tlia  Christian 
Examiner  for  Marob  and  May,  1849. 
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do  these  writings  present?  John  conceives  of  God — no  one  can  well 
collate  the  relevant  texts  in  his  works  without  perceiving  this — as  the 
one  perfect  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, — the 
Personal  Love,  Life,  Truth,  Light,  ''in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all/' 
This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  purest  and  highest  idea  the  human 
mind  can  form  of  the  one  uncreated  infinite  Qod.  The  apostle,  then, 
going  back  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  material  creation,  and  soaring 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sole  God,  does  not  conceive  of  him  as  being 
utterly  alone,  but  as  having  a  Son  with  hiqi,  an  "  only-begotten  Son,''  a 
beloved  companion  **  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  '*  In  the 
b^inning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  Ck>d.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made 
through  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made."  The 
true  explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  their  undeniable  historical 
and  their  unforced  grcanmatical  meaning,  is  as  follows.  Before  the  material 
creation,  when  God  was  yet  the  sole  being,  his  first  production,  the  Logos, 
was  a  Son,  at  once  the  image  of  himself  and  the  idea  of  the  yet  un- 
created world.  By  him — this  personal  Idea,  Son,  or  Logos — all  things 
were  afterward  created ;  or,  more  exactly,  through  him,  by  means  of  him, 
all  things  became, — that  is,  were  brought,  from  their  being  in  a  state  of 
conception  in  the  mind  of  God,  into  actual  existence  in  space  and  time. 
Thus  Philo  says,  **  God  is  the  most  generic ;  second  is  the  LogOs  of  God."' 
"  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten  Son."'  ''  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  generic  of  all  that  had  a  begin- 
ning."^ '*  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  Logos  and  Grod  on  whom  he 
resta."*  « '^ij^ig  sensible  world  is  the  junior  son  of  God ;  the  Senior  is  the 
Idea^"*  or  Logos.  "The  shadow  and  seeming  portrait  of  God  is  his 
Logos,  by  which,  as  by  an  assumed  instrument,  he  made  the  world.  As 
€k>d  is  the  crigmal  of  the  image  here  called  shadow,  so  this  image  becomes 
the  original  of  other  things."*  "  The  intelligible  world,  or  world  of 
archetypal  ideas,  is  the  Logos  of  the  world-creating  God ;  as  an  intel- 
ligible or  ideal  city  is  the  thought  of  the  architect  reflecting  to  build  a 
sensible  city."'  "Of  the  world,  God  is  the  cause  by  which,  the  four  ele- 
ments the  material  from  which,  the  Logos  the  instrument  through  which, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  the  end  for  which,  it  was  made.'^  These 
citations  from  Philo  clearly  show,  in  various  stages  of  development,  that 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  which  began — first  arguing  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  human  analogies — ^with  separating  the  conception  of  a  plan  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  its  execution  in  fact ;  proceeded  with  personifying  that 
plan,  or  sum  of  ideas,  as  a  mediating  agent  between  motive  and  action, 
between  impulse  and  fulfilment;  and  ended  with  hjrpostatizing  the 
arranging  power  of  the  Divine  thought  as  a  separaie  being,  his  intel- 
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lectual  image  or  Son,  his  first  and  perfect  production.  They  unequivo- 
cally express  these  thoughts :  that  God  is  the  only  being  who  was  from 
eternity ;  that  the  Logos  was  the  first-begotten,  antemundane  being ,  that 
he  was  the  likeness,  image,  immediate  manifestation,  of  the  Father;  that 
he  was  the  medium  of  creation,  the  instrumental  means  in  the  outward 
formation  of  the  world.  History  shows  us  this  doctrine  unfolded  by 
minute  steps, — which  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow, — from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  Fhilo  Judeeus  and  John,  from  Plato  to  Justin  Martyr 
and  Athanasius.  But  the  rapid  sketch  just  presented  may  be  sufficient 
now. 

When  it  is  written,  "and  the  Logos  toas  God,''  the  meaning  is  not 
strictly  literal.  To  guard  against  its  being  so  considered,  the  author 
tautologically  repeats  what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  '*  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  tcith  God.''  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Logos  is 
strictly  identical  with  God,  the  verses  make  utter  nonsense.  "In  the 
beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  God  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God."  But  suppose  the  Logos  to  mean  an  ante- 
mundane  but  subordinate  being,  who  was  a  perfect  image  or  likeness  of 
God,  and  the  sense  is  both  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  no  violence  is  done 
either  to  historical  data  or  to  grammatical  demands.  "  And  the  Logos 
uxu  God," — that  is,  was  the  mirror  or  fac-simile  of  God.  So,  employing 
the  same  idiom,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  person,  It  is  the  very  man  himself  I  Or,  without  the  use  of  this 
idiom,  we  may  explain  the  expression  "  the  Logos  was  God"  thus : — He 
stands  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  lower  creation :  practically  considered, 
he  is  as  God  to  us.  As  Philo  writes,  "  To  the  wise  and  perfect  the  Most 
High  is  God ;  but  to  us,  imperfect  beings,  the  Logos — God's  interpretei^-^ 
is  God."" 

The  inward  significance  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  in  all  its  degrees  and 
phases,  circumstantially  and  essentially,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  reifelatkm 
qf  God.  God  himself,  in  himself,  is  conceived  as  absolutely  withdrawn 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  men,  in  boundless  immensity  and  inaccessible 
secrecy.  His  own  nature  is  hidden,  as  a  thought  is  hidden  in  the  mind ; 
but  he  has  the  power  of  revealing  it,  as  a  thought  is  revealed  by  speaking 
it  in  a  word.  That  uttered  word  is  the  Logos,  and  is  afterwards  conceived 
as  a  person,  and  as  creative,  then  as  building  and  glorifying  the  world. 
All  of  God  that  is  sent  forth  from  passive  concealment  into  active  mani- 
festation is  the  Logos.  "The  term  Logos  comprehends,"  Norton  says, 
"  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  universe."  The  Logos  is  the  hypostasis  of  "the  unfolded  por- 
tion," "  the  revealing  power,"  "  the  self-showing  faculty,"  "the  manifest- 
ing action,"  of  God.  The  essential  idea,  then,  concerning  the  Logos  is 
that  he  is  the  means  through  which  the  hidden  God  comes  to  the  cogni' 
sance  of  his  creatures.     In  harmony  with  this  prevailing  philosophy  one 
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who  believed  the  Logos  to  have  been  incarnated  in  Christ  would  sup- 
pose the  purpose  of  his  incarnation  to  be  the  fuller  revelation  of  God  to 
men.  And  Martineau  says,  **  The  view  of  revelation  which  is  implicated 
in  the  folds  of  the  Logos-doctrine  that  everywhere  pervades  the  fourth 
Gospel,  is  that  it  is  the  appearance  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
divine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them,  leading  them 
to  the  divinest  of  all,  who  embraces  them  both/'  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  practical  religious  aspect  of  John^s  conception  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Savior. 

Since  he  regarded  God  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light,  and 
Christ,  the  embodied  Logos,  as  his  only-begotten  Son,  an  exact  image  of 
him  in  manifestation,  it  follows  that  John  regarded  Christ,  next  in  rank* 
below  God,  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light ;  and  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  necessary  medium  of  communicating  these  Divine  blessings 
to  men  would  naturally  result.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  John  repeats, 
as  falling  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  all  the  declarations  required  by  and 
supporting  such  an  hypothesis.  '*  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  But  Philo,  too, 
had  written  before  in  precisely  the  same  strain.  Witness  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  following  quotations  respectively  from  John  and 
Philo.  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world.""  "  Whoso  eateth  my  body  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life.""  **  Behold,  I  rain  bread  upon  you  from  heaven :  the 
heavenly  food  of  the  soul  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Logos,  from 
whom  all  eternal  instructions  and  wisdoms  flow.""  "The  bread  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  eat  was  his  word."*^  '*  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.""  "  He  alone  can  become  the  heir  of 
incorporeal  and  divine  things  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  salu- 
brious Word.""  '*  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
shall  have  everlasting  life.""  **  He  strains  every  nerve  towards  the 
highest  Divine  Logos,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that,  draw- 
ing from  that  spring,  he  may  escape  death  and  win  everlasting  life."" 
*'  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever.""  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  ether, 
man  receives  manna,  the  Divine  Logos,  heavenly  and  immortal  nourish- 
ment for  the  right-desiring  soul.""  *'  God  is  the  perennial  fountain  of 
hfe ;  God  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  Logos.""  *'  As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me.""  Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  plain  that  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  is  lit  bottom  identical  with  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  7    The  difference  of  development  in  the  two  doctrines,  so  far  as 
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there  is  a  difiference,  is  that  the  latter  view  is  philosophical,  abstract ;  the 
former,  practical,  historical.  Philo  describes  the  Logos  ideally,  filling  the 
supersensible  sphere,  mediating  between  the  world  and  GK)d  ;  John  pre^ 
Bents  him  really,  incarnated  as  a  man,  effecting  the  redemption  of  our 
race.  The  same  dignity,  the  same  offices,  are  predicated  of  him  by  both. 
John  declares,  '*  In  him  [the  Divine  Logos]  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.''"  Philo  asserts,  "  Nothing  is  more  luminous  and  irradi- 
ating than  the  Divine  Logos,  by  the  participation  of  whom  other  things 
expel  darkness  an4  gloom,  earnestly  desiring  to  partake  of  living 
light.''*  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father."*  Philo  says,  "  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten 
Son  of  God,"  "between  whom  and  God  nothing  intervenes.""  John 
writes,  "  The  Son  of  man  will  give  you  the  food  of  everlasting  life ;  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.""  Philo  writes,  "The  stamp  of  the 
seal  of  God  is  the  immortal  Logos."*  We  have  this  from  John: — "He 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin."*  And  this 
from  Philo: — "The  Divine  Logos  is  free  from  all  sins,  volimtary  and  in- 
voluntary."* 

The  Johannean  Christ  is  the  Philonean  Logos  bom  into  the  world  as 
a  man.  "  And  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  The  substance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  established 
may  now  be  concisely  stated.  The  essential  thought,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  metaphysically  or  practically  considered,  is  this.  God  is  the 
.eternal,  infinite  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light.  The  Logos 
is  his  firstrborn  Son,  his  exact  image,  the  reproduction  of  his  being,  the 
next  lower  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light,  the  instrument 
for  creating  and  ruling  the  world,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  works.  Christ  is  that  Logos  come 
upon  the  earth  as  a  man  to  save  the  perishing,  proving  his  pre-existenoe 
and  superhuman  nature  by  his  miraculous  knowledge  and  works.  That 
the  belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  correctly  attributed  to  John 
will  be  repeatedly  substantiated  before  the  close  of  this  chapter:  in 
regard  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sentences  no  further  proof  ii 
thought  necessary. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  repetition,  we  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  step 
of  progress.  The  tokens  of  energy,  order,  splendor,  beneficence,  in  the 
universe,  are  not,  according  to  John,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effects  of 
angelic  personages,  emanating  gods,  Gnostic  eeons,  but  are  the  workings 
of  the  self-revealing  power  of  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, — this  power 
being  conceived  by  John,  according  to  the  pMlosophy  of  his  age,  aB  a 
proper  person,  God's  instrument  in  creation.  Reason,  life,  light,  love, 
grace,  righteousness, — kindred  terms  so  thickly  scattered  over  his  pages, 
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— are  not  to  him,  as  they  were  to  the  Gnostics,  separate  beings,  but  are 
the  very  working  of  the  Logos,  consubstantial  manifestations  of  God's 
nature  and  attributes.  But  mankind,  fallen  into  folly  and  vice,  perversity 
imd  sin,  lying  in  darkness,  were  ignorant  that  these  Divine  qualities  were 
in  reality  mediate  exhibitions  of  God,  immediate  exhibitions  of  the  Logos. 
**  The  light  was  shining  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
nof  Then,  to  reveal  to  men  the  truth,  to  regenerate  them  and  con- 
join them  through  himself  with  the  Father  in  the  experience  of  eternal 
life,  the  hypostatized  Logos  left  his  transcendent  glory  in  heaven  and 
oame  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  **  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
be  hath  revealed  him."  "  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me."  This  will  is  that  all  who  see  and  believe  on  the 
Son  shall  have  everlasting  life.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  **The  bread  of  God  is  He  who 
oometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world.^'  The  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  their  being  bom  into  the  world  in 
the  flesh,  was  rife  in  Judea  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  is  repeat- 
edly alluded  to  in  it.''  That  John  applies  this  doctrine  to  Christ  in  the 
following  and  in  other  instances  is  obvious.  **  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am."  *'  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world." 
"  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  *'  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?"  As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced  person,  after  studying  the  fourth  Gospel 
faithfully  with  the  requisite  helps,  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  it  believed 
that  Jesus  pre-existed  as  the  Divine  Logos,  and  that  he  became  incarnate 
to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  bring  men  into  the  experience  of  true  eternal 
life.  John  declares  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  in  so  many  words,  saying, 
*'  The  living  Logos,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  was  manifested  unto  us  ;"  and,  ''  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him."  Whether  the  doc- 
trine thus  set  forth  was  really  entertained  and  taught  by  Jesus  himself, 
or  whether  it  is  the  interpretation  put  on  his  language  by  one  whose  mind 
was  full  of  the  notions  of  the  age,  are  distinct  questions.  With  the  settle- 
nent  ci  these  questions  we  are  not  now  concerned :  such  a  discussion 
would  be  more  appropriate  when  examining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
iporda  of  Christ.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  suggestion  that  when 
we  show  the  theological  system  of  John  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.  *  Having  adopted  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, it  might  tinge  and  turn  his  thoughts  and  words  when  reporting 
from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  discourses  of  his  Master. 
Ho  might  unoonsoiously,  under  such  an  influence,  represent  literally 
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what  was  figuratively  intended,  and  reflect  from  his  own  mind  lights  and 
shades,  associations  and  meanings,  over  all  or  much  of  what  he  wrote. 
There  are  philosophical  and  literary  peculiarities  which  have  forced 
many  of  the  best  critics  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  intended 
meaning  of  Christ's  declarations  as  he  uttered  them,  and  their  received 
meaning  as  this  evangelist  reported  them.  Norton  says,  *'  Whether  St. 
John  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  is  a 
question  not  important  to  be  settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own 
judgment  concerning  its  truth.'''^  Llicke  has  written  to  the  same  effect, 
but  more  fully: — "We  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  sense  in  which 
John  understood  the  words  of  Christ,  from  the  original  sense  in  which 
Christ  used  them."" 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward,  thus  far, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  the  now  current  notion  of  the  Trinity. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  John  is  not  at  all  allied  with  the  idea  that  the  infi- 
nite God  himself  assumed  a  human  shape  to  walk  the  earth  and  undergo 
mortal  sufferings.  It  is  simply  said  that  that  manifested  and  revealing 
portion  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  constituted  the  hypoetatized  Logos 
was  incarnated  and  displayed  in  a  perfect,  sinless  sample  of  man,  thus 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  finite  image  of  God.  We  will  illustrate  this 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to 
human  nature.  John  repeatedly  says,  in  effect,  *'  God  is  truth,"  *'  Grod  is 
light,"  "God  is  love,"  "God  is  life."  He  likewise  says  of  the  Savior,  "In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  reports  him  as  say- 
ing of  himself,  "  I  am  the  truth,"  "  I  am  the  life,"  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  fundamental  meaning  of  these  declarations — so  nume- 
rous, striking,  and  varied  in  the  writings  of  John — ^is,  that  all  those  quali- 
ties which  the  consciousness  of  humanity  has  recognised  as  Divine  are 
consubstantial  with  the  being  of  God ;  that  all  the  reflections  of  them  in 
nature  and  man  belong  to  the  Logos,  the  eldest  Son,  the  first  production, 
of  God ;  and  that  in  Jesus  their  personality,  the  very  Logos  himself^  wai 
consciously  embodied,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  men,  to  be  exemplified 
and  recommended  to  them.  Reason,  power,  truth,  light,  love,  blessed- 
ness, are  not  individual  aeons,  members  of  a  hierarchy  of  deities,  but  are 
the  revealing  elements  of  the  one  true  God.  The  personality  of  the 
abstract  and  absolute  fulness  of  all  these  substantial  qualities  is  €rod. 
The  personality  of  the  discerpted  portion  of  them  shown  in  the  universe 
is  the  Logos.  Now,  that  latter  personality  Clirist  was.  Consequently, 
while  he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  but  was  also  a  super- 
natural messenger  from  heaven,  sent  into  the  world  to  impersonate  the 
image  of  God  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  free  from  every  sinful 
defect  and  spot.  Thus,  being  the  manifesting  representative  of  the 
Father,  he  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  [virtually]  seen  the 
Father."      Not  that  they  were  identical  in  person,  but  that  they  were 
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similar  in  nature  and  character,  spirit  and  design:  both  were  eternal 
holiness,  love,  truth,  and  life.  *'  I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing,"  (in 
essence,  not  in  personality.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced than  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father — that  the 
Father  sent  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Father,  that  his 
Father  was  greater  than  he,  that  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the 
Father's — in  a  hundred  places  by  John,  both  as  author  writing  his  own 
words  and  as  interpreter  reporting  Christ's.  There  is  not  a  text  in  the 
record  that  implies  Christ's  identity  with  God,  but  only  his  identity  with 
the  Logos.  The  identity  of  the  Logos  with  God  is  elementary,  not  per^ 
sonal.  From  this  view  it  follows  that  every  man  who  possesses,  knows, 
and  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  Divine  life,  the  characteristics  of  God, 
is  in  that  degree  a  son  of  God,  Christ  being  pre-eminently  the  Son  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  likeness,  his  supernatural  divinity,  as  the 
incarnate  Logos. 

That  the  apostle  held  and  taught  this  conclusion  appears,  first,  from 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  he  records  the  same  sublime  state- 
ments concerning  all  good  Christians,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  degree,  that  he  does  concerning  Christ  himself.  Was  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  ?  *'  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God."  There  is  in  Fhilo  a  passage  corresponding  remarkably 
with  this  one  from  John : — ''Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
properly  called  sons  of  God :  he  who  is  still  unfit  to  be  named  a  son  of 
God  should  endeavor  to  fashion  himself  to  the  first-bom  Logos  of  God.'"^ 
Was  Jesus  "  from  above,"  while  wicked  men  were  "  from  beneath"  ? 
*'  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  Was  Jesus 
sent  among  men  with  a  special  commission ?  "As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  Was 
Jesus  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  glory,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  7 
**  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."  Had  Jesus  an  inspiration  and  a  knowledge 
not  vouchsafed  to  the  princes  of  this  world  ?  "Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  Did  Jesus  perform  miraculous 
works?  "He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also."  In  the  light  of  the  general  principle  laid  down, — that  God  is  the 
actual  fulness  of  truth  and  love  and  light  and  blessedness ;  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  is  the  manifested  impersonation  of  them ;  and  that  all  men 
who  receive  him  partake  of  their  Divine  substance  and  ei\joy  their  pre- 
rogative,— the  texts  just  cited,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones,  are 
transparent.  It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  on  any  other  hypothesis  they  can 
be  made  to  express  an  intelligible  and  consistent  meaning. 

Secondly,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  synonymous 
use  and  frequent  interchange  of  different  terms  in  the  Johannean 
writings     Not  only  it  is  said,  "  Whoever  is  bom  of  God  cannot  sin,"  but 
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it  is  also  written,  '*  Every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  God  ;'* 
and  again,  *' Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God." 
In  other  words,  having  a  good  character  and  leading  a  just  life,  heartily 
receiving  and  obeying  the  revelation  made  by  Christ,  are  identical 
phrases.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.''  **  Whosoever  transgresseth 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God/'  **  This  is  tho 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith"  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
"He  that  keepeth  the  commandments  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
"  He  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him 
and  he  in  God."  "  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God."  "  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  "The  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life."  From  these  citations,  and  from  other  passages  which  will 
readily  occur,  we  gather  the  following  pregnant  results.  To  "do  the 
truth,"  "  walk  in  the  truth,"  "  walk  in  the  light,"  "  keep  the  command- 
ments," "do  righteousness,"  "abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  "  do  the 
will  of  God,"  "do  good,"  "dwell  in  love,"  "abide  in  Christ,"  "abide  in 
God,"  "abide  in  life," — all  are  expressions  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  They  all  signify  essentially  the  conscious  possession  of  goodness ; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus ; 
or,  in  still  other  terms,  the  personal  assimilation  of  the  spintual  realities 
of  the  Logos,  which  are  love,  life,  truth,  light.  Jesus  having  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  and  claims  of  the  Father, 
and  to  regenerate  men  from  unbelief  and  sin  to  faith  and  righteousness, 
those  who  were  walking  in  darkness,  believers  of  lies  and  doers  of  uji* 
righteousness,  those  who  were  abiding  in  alienation  and  death,  might 
by  receiving  and  following  him.  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God  and  pass 
from  darkness  and  death  into  life  and  light.  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent." 

The  next  chief  point  in  the  doctrine  of  John  is  his  belief  in  an  evil 
being,  the  personality  of  wickedness,  and  the  relation  between  him  and 
bad  men.  There  have  been,  from  the  early  centuries,  keen  disputes  on 
the  question  whether  this  apostle  uses  the  terms  devil  and  evil  one  with 
literal  belief  or  with  figurative  accommodation.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  true  view.  The  popular  denial  of  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  with  an  arch-demon  over  them,  is  the  birth  of  a  philoeophy 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  use  of  the  term  "  devil"  merely 
as  the  poetic  or  ethical  personification  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
world  is  the  fruit  of  theological  speculation  neither  originated  nor 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  or  by  the  Christian  apostles.  Whoso 
will  remember  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  speculative  opinion,  and  will  recollect  the  education  of  John, 
and  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  suljeci 
throughout  his  epistles  and  in  his  reports  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  W6 
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think  will  be  oonvinoed  that  the  Johannean  system  includes  a  belief  in 
the  actual  existence  of  Satan  according  to  the  current  Pharisaic  dogma 
of  that  age.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  either,  that  the  investigations  of 
the  ablest  critics  have  led  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  to  this  in- 

• 

terpretation.  "  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one."  "  He  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself,  and  the 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not."  **  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.*'  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
cannot  sin.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  deviL"  **  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  lusts  ye  will 
do."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
and  complementary  nature,  yield  the  following  view.  Good  men  are 
milled  to  God,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as  his, — truth, 
light,  love,  life,  righteousness.  **  As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  Bad 
men  are  allied  to  the  devil,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
his, — falsehood,  darkness,  hatred,  death,  sin.  "Cain,  who  slew  his 
brother,  was  of  the  evil  one."  The  facts,  then,  of  the  great  moral  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  according  to  John,  were  these.  God  is  the  infinite 
Father,  whose  nature  and  attributes  comprehend  all  holy,  beautiful,  de- 
sirable realities,  and  who  would  draw  mankind  to  his  blessed  embrace 
forever.  The  goodness,  illumination,  and  joy  of  holy  souls  reflect  his 
holiness  and  display  his  reign.  The  devil  is  the  great  spirit  of  wicked- 
ness, whose  attributes  comprehend  all  evil,  dark,  fearful  realities,  and 
who  entices  mankind  to  sin.  The  wickedness,  gloom,  and  misery 
of  corrupt  souls  reveal  his  likeness  and  his  kingdom.  The  former 
manifests  himself  in  the  glories  of  the  world  and  in  the  divine  qualities 
of  the  soul.  The  latter  manifests  himself  in  the  whole  history  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin  and  in  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  heart.  Good  men, 
those  possessing  pre-eminently  the  moral  qualities  of  God,  are  his  chil- 
dren, are  bom  of  him, — that  is,  are  inspired  and  led  by  him.  Bad 
men,  those  possessing  in  a  ruling  degree  the  qualities  of  the  devil,  are 
his  children,  are  bom  of  him, — that  is,  are  animated  and  governed  by 
his  spirit. 

Whether  the  evangelist  gave  to  his  own  mind  any  philosophical 
account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  devil  or  not  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  his  writings  are  not  explicit  enough  for  us  to  determine. 
In  the  beginning  he  represents  God  as  making,  by  means  of  the  Logos, 
all  things  that  were  made,  and  his  light  as  shining  in  darkness  that  com- 
prehended it  not.  Now,  he  may  have  conceived  of  matter  as  uncreated, 
eternally  existing  in  formless  night,  the  ground  of  the  devil's  being,  and 
may  have  limited  the  work  of  creation  to  breaking  up  the  sightless 
chaos,  defining  it  into  orderly  shapes,  filling  it  with  light  and  motion, 
and  peopling  it  with  children  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  Persian  faith, 
f^tniltay  at  that  time  to  the  Jews.  Neander,  with  others,  objects  to 
this  view  that  it  would  destroy  John's  monotheism  and  make  him  a 
dualist^  a  believer  in  two  self-existents,  aboriginal  and  everlasting  antago- 
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nifits.  It  only  needs  to  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  John  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher of  such  thorough  dialectic  training  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  inconsistencies  to  coexist  in  his  thoughts.  In  fact,  any  one  who  will 
examine  the  beliefs  of  even  such  men  as  Origen  and  Augustine  will  per- 
ceive that  such  an  objection  is  not  valid.  Some  writers  of  ability  and 
eminence  have  tried  to  maintain  that  the  Johannean  conception  of  Satan 
was  of  some  exalted  archangel  who  apostatized  from  the  law  of  God  and 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  abyss  of  night,  sin,  and  woe.  They  could  have 
been  led  to  such  an  hypothesis  only  by  preconceived  notions  and  preju- 
dices, because  there  is  not  in  John's  writings  even  the  obscurest  intima- 
tion of  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  written  that  the  devil  is  a 
liar  and  the  father  of  lies  from  the  hegxnmng, — the  same  phrase  used  to  de- 
note the  primitive  compunionship  of  God  and  his  Logos  anterior  to  the 
creation.  The  devil  is  spoken  of  by  John,  with  prominent  consistency, 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  darkness,  falsehood,  sin,  and  death  that 
God  bears  to  light,  truth,  righteousness,  and  life, — that  is,  as  being  their 
original  personality  and  source.  Whether  the  belief  itself  be  true  or  not, 
be  reconcilable  with  pure  Christianity  or  not,  in  our  opinion  John  un- 
doubtedly held  the  belief  of  the  personality  of  the  source  of  wickedness, 
and  supposed  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  had  been  seduced  by 
him  from  the  free  service  of  heaven,  and  had  become  infatuated  in  his 
bondage. 

Just  here  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity  arises  the  necessity,  appears 
the  profound  significance  in  the  apostolic  belief,  of  that  disinterested 
interference  of  God. through  his  revelation  in  Christ  which  aimed  to 
break  the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  redeem  lost  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  Satan.  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  of 
the  nature  and  will  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation  and  in  the  human 
soul  was  not  enough,  even  when  aided  by  the  law  of  Moses,  to  preserve  men 
in  the  truth  and  the  life.  They  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  one  into 
sin,  alienated  from  the  Divine  favor,  and  plunged  in  darkness  and  death. 
A  fuller,  more  powerful  manifestation  of  the  character,  claims,  attractions 
of  the  Father  was  necessary  to  recall  the  benighted  wanderers  from  their 
lost  state  and  restore  them  to  those  right  relations  and  to  that  conscious 
communion  with  God  in  which  alone  true  life  consists.  Then,  and  for 
that  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  to  appear, — a  pre-existent 
being  of  most  exalted  rank,  migrating  from  the  super-stellar  sphere  into 
this  world,  to  embody  and  mirror  forth  through  the  flesh  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  the  natural  attributes  of  God  the  Father  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  heaven  the  home.  In  him  the  glorious  features 
of  the  Divinity  were  miniatured  on  a  finite  scale  and  perfectly  exhibited, 
"  thus  revealing,"  (as  Neander  says,  in  his  exposition  of  John's  doctrine,) 
''for  the  first  time,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  what  a  being  that  God  is 
whose  holy  personality  man  was  created  to  represent."    So  Fhilo  saya. 
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•*  The  Logos  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos.'"^ 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  man  is  the  image  of  the  image  of  God. 
The  dimmed,  imperfect  reflection  of  the  Father,  originally  shining  in 
nature  and  the  soul,  would  enable  all  who  had  not  suppressed  it  and  lost 
the  knowledge  of  it,  to  recognise  at  once  and  adore  the  illuminated  image 
of  Him  manifested  and  moving  before  them  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
the  faint  gleams  of  Divine  qualities  yet  left  within  their  souls  would  spon- 
taneously blend  with  the  full  splendors  irradiating  the  form  of  the  in- 
spired and  immaculate  Christ.  Thus  they  would  enter  into  a  new  and 
intensified  communion  with  God,  and  experience  an  unparalleled  depth 
of  peace  and  joy,  an  inspired  assurance  of  eternal  life.  But  those  who,  by 
worldliness  and  wickedness,  had  obscured  and  destroyed  all  their  natural 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  affinities  to  him,  being  without  the  inward 
preparation  and  susceptibility  for  the  Divine  which  the  Savior  embodied 
and  manifested,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  would  pass  an 
infallible  sentence  upon  themselves.  **\Vhcn  the  Comforter  is  come,  he 
will  convict  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me."  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  in  that  he  loveth  darkness  rather  than  light." 
••  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error :  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.''  **  Who 
is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?''  The  idea  is,  that 
such  a  denial  must  be  caused  by  inward  depravity,  could  only  spring  from 
an  evil  character. 

In  the  ground-thought  just  presented  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  obscure  and  confused  use  of  terms  in  the  following  in- 
stances, and  learn  to  understand  more  fully  John's  idea  of  the  effect  of 
spiritual  contact  with  Christ.  **  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of 
God."  "  He  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  is  born  of  God."  "  He 
that  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  "  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life."  These  passages  all  become  perspicuous  and  concordant 
in  view  of  John's  conception  of  the  inward  unity  of  truth,  or  the  uni- 
versal oneness  of  the  Divine  life,  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  all  souls  that  par- 
take of  it.  A  character  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  will,  by 
virtue  of  its  inherent  light  and  affinity,  recognise  the  kindred  attributes 
r»r  characteristics  of  Grod,  wherever  manifested.  He  who  perceives  and 
embraces  the  Divinity  in  the  character  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he 
was  prepared  to  receive  it  by  kindred  qualities  residing  in  himself, — 
proves  that  he  was  "distinctively  of  God.  He  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he  was  alienated  and  blinded 
by  sin  and  darkness,  distinctively  of  the  evil  one.  Varying  the  expres- 
sion to  illustrate  the  thought,  if  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  living  love 
of  God  were  in  a  soul,  it  would  necessarily,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  concentrated  radiance  of  Divinity  incarnated  and  beaming  in 
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Christ,  effect  a  more  fervent,  conscious,  and  abiding  union  with  the 
Father  than  could  be  known  before  he  was  thus  revealed.  But  if  iniqui- 
ties, sinful  lusts,  possessing  the  soul,  had  made  it  hard  and  cold,  even  the 
blaze  of  spotless  virtues  and  miraculous  endowments  in  the  manifesting 
Messiah  would  be  the  radiation  of  light  upon  darkness  insensible  to  it. 
Therefore,  the  presentation  of  the  Divine  contents  of  the  soul  or  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  to  different  persons  was  an  unerring  test  of  their  pre- 
vious moral  state:  the  good  would  apprehend  him  with  a  thrill  of 
unison,  the  bad  would  not.  To  have  the  Son,  to  have  the  Father,  to 
have  the  truth,  to  have  eternal  life, — all  are  the  same  'thing :  hence, 
where  one  is  predicated  or  denied  all  are  predicated  or  denied. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  we  shall  find  the  distinction  drawn  of  a 
sensual  or  perishing  life  and  a  spiritual  or  eternal  life.  The  term  world 
(kosmos)  is  used  by  John  apparently  in  two  different  senses.  First,  it 
seems  to  signify  all  mankind,  divided  sometimes  into  the  unbelievers 
and  the  Christians.  *'  Christ  is  'the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  "God  sent  not  hkt 
»Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved."  It  is  undeniable  that  '*  world"  here  means  not  the  earth,  but 
the  men  on  the  earth.  Secondly,  "  world"  in  the  dialect  of  John  means 
all  the  evil,  all  the  vitiating  power,  of  the  material  creation.  **  Now  shall 
the  Prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out."  It  is  not  meant  that  this  b  the 
devil's  world,  because  John  declares  in  the  beginning  that  God  made  it; 
but  he  means  that  all  diabolic  influence  comes  from  the  darkness  of 
matter  fighting  against  the  light  of  Divinity,  and  by  a  figure  he  says 
"world,"  meaning  the  evils  in  the  world,  meaning  all  the  follies,  vanities, 
sins,  seductive  influences,  of  the  dark  and  earthy,  the  temporal  and 
sensual.  In  this  case  the  love  of  the  world  means  almost  precisely  what 
is  expressed  by  the  modern  word  loorldlincss.  "Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
^he  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

In  a  vein  strikingly  similar,  Philo  writes,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God  to  coexist,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
light  and  darkness  to  coexist."**  "  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,"  says 
John,  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  greed  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pomp  of 
living,  is  not  of  the  Fatlier,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world  passes 
away,  with  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  does  the  will  of  God  abides  for- 
ever." lie  who  is  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  gauds  and  pleasures  of 
time  and  sense  has  no  deep  spring  of  religious  experience :  his  enjoy- 
ments are  of  the  decaying  body ;  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  are  set  on 
things  which  soon  fly  away.  But  the  earnest  believer  in  God  pierces 
through  all  these  superficial  and  transitory  objects  and  pursuits,  and 
fastens  his  affections  to  imperishable  verities :  he  feels,  far  down  in  his 
soul,  the  living  well  of  faith  and  fruition,  the  cool  fresh  fountain  of 
^  I— ^»^— ^— 
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spiritual  hope  and  joy,  whose  -stream  of  life  flows  unto  eternity.  The 
vain  sensualist  and  hollow  worldling  has  no  true  life  in  him :  his  love 
reaches  not  heyond  the  grave.  The  loyal  servant  of  duty  and  devout 
worshipper  of  God  has  a  spirit  of  conscious  superiority  to  death  and 
oblivion:  though  the  sky  £all,  and  the  mountains  melt,  and  the  seas 
fade,  he  knows  he  shall  survive,  because  immaterial  truth  and  love  are 
deathless.  The  whole  thought  contained  in  the  texts  we  are  considering 
is  embodied  with  singular  force  and  beauty  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus: — *'  Who  would  have  immortal 
life  must  beware  of  outward  things,  and  seek  inward  truth,  purity,  and 
faith ;  for  the  treacherous  and  evanescent  world  flies  from  its  votaries, 
like  the  mirage,  or  devil-car,  which  moves  so  swiftly  that  one  cannot 
ascend  it."  The  mere  negation  of  real  life  or  blessedness  is  predicated 
of  the  careless  worldling  ;  positive  death  or  miserable  condemned  unrest 
is  predicated  of  the  bad-hearted  sinner.  Both  these  classes  of  men, 
upon  accepting  Christ, — that  is,  upon  owning  the  Divine  chai'acteristics 
incarnate  in  him,— enter  upon  a  purified,  exalted,  and  new  experience. 
**Ue  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  and  abides  in  death.''  '*We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  This  new  experience  is  distinctively,  .emphatically,  life ;  it  is 
spiritual  peace,  joy,  trust,  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  immortal. 
It  brings  with  it  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  leaving  its  possessor  free 
from  misgiving  doubts,  conscious  of  his  eternity.  "  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  "  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit." 
"  That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

The  objects  of  Christ's  mission,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  twofold  pur- 
poee  of  revealing  the  Father  by  an  impersonation  of  his  image,  and 
giving  new  moral  life  to  men  by  awakening  within  them  a  conscious 
fellowship  with  Divine  truth  and  goodness,  have  already  been  unfolded. 
But  this  does  not  include  the  whole :  all  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  his  appearance,  authoritative  teachings,  miracles,  and  return 
to  heaven,  without  dying.  Why,  then,  did  he  die  ?  What  was  the 
meaning  or  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrection  ?  The  apostle  conceives 
that  he  came  not  only  to  reveal  God  and  to  regenerate  men,  but  also  to 
be  a  "propitiation"  foremen's  sins,  to  redeem  them  from  the  penalty  of 
their  sins ;  and  it  was  for  this  end  that  he  must  suffer  the  doom  of 
physical  death.  "  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
das."  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  thoughts  this  language 
was  intended  by  John  to  convey,  because  his  writings  are  so  brief  and 
miscellaneous,  so  unsystematic  and  incomplete.  He  does  not  explain 
his  own  terms,  but  writes  as  if  addressing  those  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived such  oral  instruction  as  would  make  the  obscurities  clear,  the 
hints  complete,  and  the  fragments  whole.  We  will  first  quote  from  John 
all  the  important  texts  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  and  then  endeavor 
to  disoem  and  explain  their  sense.     '*  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as*  God  is 
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in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  "  Your  sins  are  forgiven 
through  his  name."  ''The  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  evil  one." 
These  texts,  few  and  vague  as  they  are,  comprise  every  thing  directly 
said  by  John  upon  the  atonement  and  redemption :  other  relevant  pass- 
ages merely  repeat  the  same  substance.  Certainly  these  statements  do 
not  of  themselves  teach  any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  ex- 
piatory sufferings  to  placate  the  Father's  indignation  at  sin  and  sinners, 
or  to  remove,  by  paying  the  awful  debt  of  justice,  the  insuperable  bars 
to  forgiveness.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  anywhere  intimated  in  the 
Johannean  documents,  even  in  the  faintest  manner.  So  far  from  saying 
that  there  was  unwillingness  or  inability  in  the  Father  to  take  the 
initiative  for  our  ransom  and  pardon,  he  expressly  avows,  "Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Instead  of  exclaiming,  with  the  majority 
of  modern  theologians,  **  Believe  in  the  atoning  death,  the  substitutional 
sufferings,  of  Christ,  and  your  sins  shall  then  all  be  washed  away,  and 
you  shall  be  saved,"  he  explicitly  says,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  And  again:  "Whosoever 
believeth  in  him" — not  in  his  death,  but  in  him — "shall  have  eternal 
life."  The  allusions  in  John  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  recon- 
ciliation do  not  mean,  it  is  plain  enough,  the  buying  off  of  the  victims 
of  eternal  condemnation  by  the  vicarious  pains  of  Jesus.  What,  then,  do 
they  mean  ?  They  are  too  few,  short,  and  obscure  for  us  to  decide  this 
question  conclusively  by  their  own  light  alone.  We  must  get  assistance 
from  abroad. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  the  Jewish  belief,  and  the 
retained  belief  of  the  converts  to  Christianity,  at  that  time,  that  men's 
souls,  in  consequence  of  sin,  were  doomed  upon  leaving  the  body  to 
descend  into  the  under-world.  This  was  the  objective  penalty  of  sin, 
inherited  from  Adam.  Now,  Christ  in  his  superangelic  state  in  heaven 
was  not  involved  in  sin  or  in  its  doom  of  death  and  subterranean  banish- 
ment. Yet  at  the  will  of  the  Father  he  became  a  man,  went  through  our 
earthly  experiences,  died  like  a  sinner,  and  after  death  descended  into 
the  prison  of  disembodied  souls  below,  then  rose  again  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  the  Father,  to  show  men  that  their  sins  were  forgiven, 
the  penalty  taken  away,  and  the  jyAih  opened  for  them  too  to  rise  to 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  mansions  with  Christ  "and  be  with  him 
where  he  is."  Christ's  death,  then,  cleanses  men  from  sin,  he  is  a  pro- 
pitiation for  their  sins,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
power  of  death  and  his  ascent  to  heaven  he  showed  men  that  €U>d  had 
removed  the  great  penalty  of  sin:  by  his  death  and  ascension  he  was  the 
medium  of  giving  them  thjs  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  joy,  gratitude, 
love  to  God,  awakened  in  them  by  such  glorious  tidings,  would  purify 
their  natures,  exalt  their  souls  into  spiritual  freedom  and  virtue,  into  a 
blessed  and  Divine  life.    According  to  this  view,  Christ  was  a  vicarious 
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sacrifice,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  suffered  iustead  of  the  guilty,  to  pur- 
chase their  redemption  from  the  iron  justice  of  God,  but  in  the  sense 
that,  when  he  was  personally  free  from  any  need  to  suffer,  he  died  for  the 
sake  of  others,  to  reveal  to  them  the  mighty  boon  of  God's  free  grace, 
assuring  them  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  a  heavenly  immortality.  This 
representation  perfectly  tills  and  explains  the  language,  without  violence 
or  arbitrary  suppositions, — does  it  in  harmony  with  all  the  exegetical  con- 
siderations, historical  and  grammatical;  which  no  other  view  that  we 
know  of  can  do. 

There  are  several  independent  facts  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  the  exposition  now  given.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
directly  proved  the  justice  of  that  exposition,  only  constructively,  infe- 
rentially,  established  it ;  not  shown  it  to  be  true,  only  made  it  appear 
plausible.  But  that  plausibility  becomes  an  extreme  probability — nay, 
shall  we  not  say  certainty? — when  we  weigh  the  following  testimonies  for 
it.  First,  this  precise  doctrine  is  unquestionably  contained  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  in  preceding  chapters  demon- 
strated its  existence  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  Peter's,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Therefore,  since  John's  phraseology 
is  better  explained  by  it  than  by  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  his  real  meaning  was  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  terms  'Might''  and  "darkness,"  so  frequent  in  this  evan- 
gelist, were  not  originated  by  him,  but  adopted.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  Persian  theology,  by  Plato,  by  Philo,  by  the  Gnostics,  as  having  a 
physical  basis  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance.  In  their  conceptions, 
physical  hght,  as  well  as  spiritual  holiness,  was  an  efflux  or  manifestation 
from  the  supernal  God ;  physical  darkness,  as  well  as  spiritual  depravity, 
was  an  emanation  or  effect  from  the  infernal  Satan,  or  principle  of  evil. 
Is  it  not  so  in  the  usage  of  John  ?  He  uses  the  terms,  it  is  true,  pre- 
yailingly  in  a  moral  sense :  still,  there  is  much  in  his  statements  that 
looks  as.  if  he  supposed  they  had  a  physical  ground.  If  so,  then  how 
natural  is  this  connection  of  thought  I  All  good  comes  from  the 
dazzling  world  of  God  beyond  the  sky ;  all  evil  comes  from  the  nether 
world  of  his  adversary,  the  prince  of  darkness.  That  John  believed  in 
a  local  heaven  on  high,  the  residence  of  God,  is  made  certain  by  scores 
of  texts  too  plain  to  be  evaded.  Would  he  not,  then,  in  all  probability, 
believe  in  a  local  hell  ?  Believing,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  a  devil,  the 
author  and  lord  of  darkness,  falsehood,  and  death,  would  he  not  con- 
ceive a  kingdom  for  him?  In  the  development  of  ideas  reached  at 
that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  God  implied  an  upper 
world,  his  resplendent  abode,  and  that  the  conception  of  Satan  equally 
implied  an  under-world,  his  gloomy  realm.  To  the  latter  human  souls 
were  doomed  by  sin.  From  the  former  Christ  came,  and  returned 
to  it  again,  to  show  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  and  take  us 
there. 

Thirdly,  John  expected  that  Christ,  after  death,  would  return  to  the 
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Father  in  heaven.  This  appears  from  clear  and  reiterated  statements  in 
his  reports  of  the  Savior's  words.  But  after  the  resurrection  he  tells  us 
that  Jesus  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father,  but  was  just  on  the  point 
of  going.  *'  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father." 
Where,  then,  did  he  suppose  the  soul  of  his  crucified  Master  had  been 
during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection?  Dormant  in 
the  body,  dead  with  the  body,  laid  in  the  tomb  ?  That  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  uninterrupted  life  which  pervades  his  writings.  Besides, 
such  a  belief  was  held  only  by  the  Sadducees,  whom  the  New  Testament 
stigmatizes.  To  assume  that  such  was  John's  conception  of  the  fact  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition,  without  the  least  warrant  from  any  source  what- 
ever. If  he  imagined  the  soul  of  Jesus  during  that  time  to  have  been 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  sepulchre,  is  it  not  pretty  sure  that  he 
supposed  it  was  in  the  under-world, — the  common  receptacle  of  souls, 
— where,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  age,  every  man  went  after 
death  f 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  favor  of  this  general  interpretation, 
that  the  doctrine  it  unfolds  is  in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  0[h- 
nions, — a  natural  development  from  them, — a  development  which  would 
be  forced  upon  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  Christian  accepting  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  a  fact.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God  dwelt  with  his 
holy  angels  in  a  world  of  everlasting  light  above  the  firmament.  It  was 
the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  departed  souls  of  ixien,  on  account  of  sin, 
were  confined  beneath  *the  earth  in  Satan's  and  death's  dark  and  slum- 
berous cavern  of  shadows.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Messiah 
would  raise  the  righteous  dead  and '  reign  with  them  on  earth.  Now, 
the  first  Christians  clung  to  the  Jewish  creed  and  expectations,  with 
such  modifications  merely  as  the  variation  of  the  actual  Jesus  and  his 
deeds  from  the  theoretical  Messiah  and  his  anticipated  achievements 
compelled.  Then,  when  Christ — having  been  received  as  the  bringer 
of  glad  tidings  from  the  Father — died,  and  after  three  days  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  God,  promising  his  brethren  that  where  he 
was  they  should  come,  must  they  not  have  regarded  it  all  as  a  dramatic 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  region  of  death  was  no  longer  a 
hopeless  dungeon,  since  one  mighty  enough  to  solve  its  chains  and 
burst  its  gates  had  returned  from  it?  must  they  not  have  considered 
him  as  a  pledge  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  their  doom  reversed,  and 
heaven  attainable  ? 

John,  in  common  with  all  the  first  Christians,  evidently  expected  that 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  would  soon  take  place,  to  consummate 
the  objects  he  had  left  unfinished, — to  raise  the  dead'  and  judge  them, 
justifying  the  worthy  and  condemning  the  unworthy.  There  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  tradition  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  would  imme^ 
diately  precede  the  triumphant  coming  of  the  Messiah.  John  says, 
"  Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists :  thereby  we  know  that  it  is  the 
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last  hour.""  "  Abide  in  him,  that,  when  he  shMl  appear,  we  may  not  be 
ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming."  "  That  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment."  The  evangelist's  outlook  for  the  return  of  the  Savior 
is  also  shown  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel.  *'  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  '  He 
shall  not  die ;'  but,  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee  V  "  That  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection — ^which  the  Jews 
probably  derived,  through  their  communication  w.ith  the  Persians,  from 
the  Zioroastrian  system,  and,  with  various  modifications,  adopted — is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  passage,  who  can  doubt  f  *'  The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  shall  come  forth."  That  a  general  resurrection  would  literally 
occur  under  the  auspices  of  Jesus  was  surely  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  those  woVds.  Whether  that  thought  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Christ  in  the  exact  terms  he  really  used  or  not  is  a  separate  question, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  our  object  being  simply  to  set 
forth  John's  views.  Some  commentators,  seizing  the  letter  and  neglect- 
ing the  spirit,  have  inferred  from  various  texts  that  John  expected  that 
the  resurrection  would  be  limited  to  faithful  Christians,— just  as  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Pharisees  confined  it  to  the  righteous  Jews.  **  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  To  force  this  figure  into  a  literal 
meaning  is  a  mistake ;  for  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  expressly  said 
that  '*  They  that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation." 
Both  shall  rise  to  be  judged ;  but — as  we  conceive  the  most  probable  sense 
of  the  phrases — the  good  shall  be  received  to  heaven,  the  bad  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  under-world.  **  Has  no  life  in  him"  of  course  cannot 
mean  is  absolutely  dead,  annihilated,  but  means  has  not  faith  and  virtue, 
the  elements  of  blessedness,  the  qualifications  for  heaven.  The  par- 
ticular figurative  use  of  words  in  these  texts  may  be  illustrated  by  parallel 
idioms  from  Philo,  who  says,  "  Of  the  living  some  are  dead ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dead  live.  For  those  lost  from  the  life  of  virtue  are  dead, 
though  they  reach  the  extreme  of  old  age ;  while  the  good,  though  they 
are  disjoined  from  the  body,  live  immortally."^  Again  he  writes, 
"  Deathless  life  delivers  the  dying  pious ;  but  the  dying  impious  everlast- 
ing death  seizes."*  And  a  great  many  passages  plainly  show  that  one 
element  of  Philo's  meaning,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  is,  that  he  believed 
that,  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  the  souls  of  the  good  would  ascend  to 
heaven,  while  the  souls  of  the  bad  would  descend  to  Hades.  These  dis- 
criminated events  he  supposed  would  follow  death  at  once.  His  thorough 
Platonism  had  weaned  him  from  the  Persian-Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a 
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common  intermediate  state  detaining  the  dead  below  until  the  triumph- 
ant adven^  of  a  Redeemer  should  usher  in  the  great  resurrection  and 
final  judgment* 

John  declares  salvation  to  be  conditional.  **  The  blood  of  Christ" — 
that  is,  his  death  and  what  followed — '*  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light;''  not  otherwise.  "He  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  **  If  any  man  see  his  brother  commit  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  pray,  and  shall  receive  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death  :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."  "  Be- 
loved, now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  The  heads  of  the  doctrine 
which  seems  to  underlie  these  statements  are  as  follow.  Christ  shall 
come  again.  All  the  dead  shall  rise  for  judicial  ordeal.  Those  counted 
worthy  shall  be  accepted,  be  transfigured  into  the  resemblance  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer  and  enter  into  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven.  The 
rest  shall  be  doomed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  in  the  under-workl, 
to  remain  there— for  aught  that  is  hinted  to  the  contrary — forever.  From 
these  premises  two  practical  inferences  are  drawn  in  exhortations.  First, 
we  should  earnestly  strive  to  fit  ourselves  for  acceptance  by  moral 
purity,  brotherly  love,  and  pious  faith.  Secondly,  we  should  seek  pardon 
for  our  sins  by  confession  and  prayer,  and  take  heed  lest  by  aggravated 
sin  we  deprave  our  souls  beyond  recovery.  There  are  those  who  sin 
unto  death,  for  whom  it  is  hopeless  to  pray.  Light,  truth,  and  the  divine 
life  of  heaven  can  never  receive  them ;  darkness,  falsehood,  and  the  deep 
realm  of  death  irrevocably  swallow  them. 

And  now  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  essential  results  of  this 
whole  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  John's  theology,  especially  as  com- 
posing and  shown  in  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  First,  God  is  personal 
love,  truth,  light,  holiness,  blessedness.  These  realities,  as  concentrated 
in  their  incomprehensible  absoluteness,  are  the  elements  of  his  infinite 
being.  Secondly,  these  spiritual  substances,  as  diffused  through  the 
worlds  of  the  universe  and  experienced  in  the  souls  of  moral  creatures, 
are  the  medium  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  direct  presence  and 
working  of  his  Logos.  Thirdly,  the  persons  who  prevailingly  partake  of 
these  qualities  are  God's  loyal  subjects  and  approved  children,  in  peace- 
ful communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  possessing  eternal 
life.  Fourthly,  Satan  is  personal  hatred,  falsehood,  darkness,  sin,  misery. 
These  realities,  in  their  abstract  nature  and  source,  are  his  being ;  in  their 
special  manifestations  they  are  his  efflux  and  power.  Fifthly,  the  per- 
sons who  partake  rulingly  of  these  qualities  are  the  devil's  enslaved  sub- 
jects and  lineal  children :  in  sinful  bondage  to  him,  in  depraved  oom- 
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munion  with  him,  they  dwell  in  a  state  of  hostile  banishment  and  un- 
happiness,  which  is  moral  death.  Sixthly,  Christ  was  the  Logos  who, 
descending  from  his  anterior  glory  in  heaven,  and  appearing  in  mortal 
flesh,  embodied  all  the  Divine  qualities  in  an  unflawed  model  of 
humanity,  gathered  up  and  exhibited  all  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  Father  in  a  stainless  and  perfect  soul  supernaturally  filled  and  illu- 
mined, thus  to  bear  into  the  world  a  more  intelligible  and  effective  reve- 
lation of  God  the  Father  than  nature  or  common  humanity  yielded,  to 
shine  with  regenerating  radiance  upon  the  deadly  darkness  of  those  who 
were  groping  in  lying  sins,  *'  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly/'  Seventhly,  the  fickle  and  perishing 
experience  of  unbelieving  and  wicked  men,  the  vagrant  life  of  sensuality 
and  worldliness,  the  shallow  life  in  vain  and  transitory  things,  gives 
place  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  to  a  profoundly-earnest,  unchanging  expe- 
rience of  truth  and  love,  a  steady  and  everlasting  life  in  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting things.  Eighthly,  the  experimental  reception  of  the  revealed 
grace  and  verity  by  faith  and  disci pleship  in  Jesus  is  accompanied  by 
internal  convincing  proofs  and  seals  of  their  genuineness,  validity,  and 
immortality.  They  awaken  a  new  consciousness,  a  new  life,  inherently 
Divine  and  self-warranting.  Ninthly,  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  a  mercy-seat 
pledging  forgiveness;  that  is,  he  was  the  medium  of  showing  us  that 
mercy  of  God  which  annulled  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  descent  of  souls  to 
the  gloomy  under-world,  and  opened  the  celestial  domains  for  the  ran- 
somed children  of  earth  to  join  the  sinless  angels  of  heaven.  Tenthly, 
Christ  was  speedily  to  make  a  second  advent.  In  that  last  day  the  dead 
should  come  forth  for  judgment,  the  good  be  exalted  to  unfading  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  bad  be  left  in  the  lower  region  of 
noiseless  shadows  and  dreams.  These  ten  points  of  view,  we  believe, 
command  all  the  principal  features  of  the  theological  landscape  which 
occupied  the  mental  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  bear- 
ing the  superscription,  John. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
Christ's  teachings  concerning  the  future  lite. 

Is  approaching  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  himself  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  man,  we  should  throw  off  the  weight  of  creeds  and  pre- 
judices, and,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  appliances  in  our  power,  endeavor  to 
reach  beneath  the  imagery  and  unessential  particulars  of  his  instructions 
to  leam  their  bare  significance  in  truth.     This  is  made  difi&cult  by  the 
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singular  perversions  his  religion  has  undergone ;  by  the  loss  of  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  lapse  of 
the  ages  since ;  by  the  almost  universal  change  in  our  associations,  modes 
of  feeling  and  thought,  and  styles  of  speech ;  and  by  the  gradual  accre- 
tion and  hardening  of  false  doctrines  and  sectarian  biases  and  wilfulness. 
As  we  examine  the  words  of  Christ  to  find  their  real  meaning,  there  are 
four  prominent  considerations  to  be  especially  weighed  and  borne  in 
mind. 

First,  we  must  not  forget  the  poetic  Eastern  style  common  to  the 
Jewish  prophets ;  their  symbolic  enunciations  in  bold  figures  of  speech : 
"  I  am  the  door ;"  *'  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;"  "  I  am  the  vine ;"  "  My 
sheep  hear  my  voice;''  *'If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out."  This  daring  emblematic  language  was  na- 
tural to  the  Oriental  nations ;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Is  the  overthrow 
of  a  country  foretold  ?  It  is  not  said,  "  Babylon  shall  be  destroyed,"  but 
"The  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  his  going  forth,  the  moon  shall  be  as 
blood,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  shall  stagger  to  and 
fro  as  a  drunken  man."  If  we  would  truly  understand  Christ's  declara- 
tions, we  must  not  overlook  the  characteristics  of  figurative  language. 
For  *'he  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them ;"  and  a  parable,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  holds  a  latent  sense  and  purpose  which  are  to  be  sought  out. 
The  greatest  injustice  is  done  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  when  his  words 
are  studied  as  those  of  a  dry  scholastic,  a  metaphysical  moralist,  not  as 
those  of  a  profound  poet,  a  master  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  but  fragmentary  reportflTof 
a  small  part  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  He  was  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  his  mission  probably  about  three  years,— ^t  the  shortest 
over  one  year;  while  all  the  different  words  of  his  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  would  not  occupy  more  than  ^ve  hours.  Only  a  little  fraction 
of  what  he  said  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  though  this  part  may 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole,  yet  it  must  naturally  in  some  instances 
be  obscure  and  difficult  of  apprehension.  We  must  therefore  compare 
different  passages  with  each  other,  carefully  probe  them  all,  and  explain, 
so  far  as  possible,  those  whose  meaning  is  recondite  by  those  whose 
meaning  is  obvious.  Some  persons  may  be  surprised  to  think  that  we 
have  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  fact,  however,  is 
unquestionable.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should 
have  a  full  report  of  his  words  than  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  doings ;  and  the  evangelist  declares,  "  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  every  one 
be  written,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books." 

Thirdly,  when  examining  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  we  should  recollect 
that  he  adopted,  and  applied  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom,  the  com- 
mon Jewish  phraseology  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  events  thai 
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were  expected  to  attend  his  advent  and  reign.  But  he  did  not  take 
up  these  phrases  in  the  perverted  sense  held  in  the  corrupt  opinions 
mnd  earthly  hopes  of  the  Jews :  he  used  them  spiritually,  in  the  sense 
which  accorded  with  the  true  Messianic  dispensation  as  it  was  arranged 
in  the  forecasting  providence  of  Grod.  No  investigation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament should  be  unaccompanied  by  an  observance  of  the  fundamental 
rule  of  interpretation, — namely,  that  the  student  of  a  book,  especially 
of  an  ancient,  obscure,  and  fragmentary  book,  should  imbue  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  he  can  with  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  opinions, 
events,  ix>fluences,  circumstances,  of  the  time  when  the  document  was 
written,  and  of  the  persons  who  wrote  it.  The  inquirer  must  be  equipped 
for  his  task  by  a  mastery  of  the  Rabbinism  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 
Paul  was  brought  up ;  for  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age  was  filled,  and 
its  religious  language  directed,  by  this  Rabbinism.  Guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, fiimished  with  the  necessary  information,  in  the  helpful  light  of 
the  best  results  of  modern  critical  scholarship,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
many  dark  texts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  at  least  in  a  degree,  as  to  the 
genuine  subfitance  of  Christ's  declarations  touching  the  future  destinie? 
of  men. 

Finally,  he  who  studies  the  New  Testament  with  patient  thoroughness 
and  with  honest  sharpness  will  arrive  at  a  distinction  most  important  to 
be  made  and  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  distinction  between  the  real 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  in  his  own  mind  and  the  actual  meaning  un- 
derstood in  them  by  his  auditors  and  reporters.^  Here  we  approach  a 
most  delicate  and  vital  point,  hitherto  too  little  noticed,  but  destined  yet 
to  become  prominent  and  fruitful.  A  large  number  of  religious  phrases 
were  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  He  adopted 
them,  but  infused  into  them  a  deeper,  a  correct  meaning, — as  Copernicus 
did  into  the  old  astronomic  formulas.  But  the  bystanders  who  listened 
to  hifl  discourses,  hearing  the  familiar  terms,  seized  the  familiar  meaning, 
mnd  erroneously  attributed  it  to  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  Savior  was 
often  misunderstood  and  often  not  understood  at  all.  When  he  de- 
oUuned  himself  the  Messiah,  the  people  would  have  made  him  a  king  by 
force!  Even  the  apostles  frequently  grossly  failed  to  appreciate  his 
spirit  and  aims,  wrenched  unwarrantable  inferences  from  his  words,  and 
quarrelled  for  the  precedency  in  his  coming  kingdom  and  for  seats  at 
hk  right  hand.  In  numerous  cases  it  is  glaringly  plain  that  his  ideas 
tmr  from  their  conceptions  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  the  same 
true  in  many  other  instances  where  it  is  not  so  clear.  He  repeatedly 
reproves  them  for  folly  and  slowness  because  they  did  not  perceive  the 
sense  of  his  instructions.  Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  impatience  in  his 
tones  when  he  said,  '*  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake 
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it  not  to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees?''  Jesus  uttered  in  established 
phrases  new  and  profoundly  spiritual  thoughts.  The  apostles— educated 
in,  and  full  of,  as  they  evidently  were,  the  dogmas,  prejudices,  and  hopes 
of  their  age  and  land — would  naturally,  to  some  extent,  misapprehend 
his  meaning.  Then,  after  a  tumultuous  interval,  writing  out  his  instruc- 
tions from  memory,  how  perfectly  natural  that  their  own  convictions  and 
sentiments  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  and  shaping 
the  animus  and  the  verbal  expressions  in  their  reports!  Under  the 
circumstances,  that  we  should  now  possess  the  very  equivalents  of  his 
words  with  strict  literalness,  and  conveying  his  very  intentions  perfectly 
translated  from  the  Aramsean  into  the  Greek  tongue,  woidd  imply  the 
most  sustained  and  amazing  of  all  miracles.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
that  indicates  any  such  miraculous  intervention.  There  is  nothing  to 
discredit  the  fair  presumption  that  the  writers  were  left  to  their  own 
abilities,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  earnest  consecrating  love  and  truth- 
fulness. And  we  must,  with  due  limitations,  distinguish  between  the 
original  words  and  conscious  meaning  of  the  sublime  Master,  illustrated  by 
the  emphasis  and  discrimination  of  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  the 
apprehended  meaning  recorded  long  afterwards,  shaped  and  colored  by 
passing  through  the  minds  and  pens  of  the  sometin>^  dissentient  and 
always  imperfect  disciples.  He  once  declared  to  them,  "  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them."  Admitting 
his  infallibility,  as  we  may,  yet  asserting  their  fallibility,  as  we  must,  and 
accompanied,  too,  as  his  words  now  are  by  many  very  obscuring  circum- 
stances, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  hand  on  discriminated  texts 
and  say,  ^^ovroi  ol  X^yo*  aTujdivol  eiai  rov  i^ew." 

The  Messianic  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  built  up  little  by  little,  by  religious  faith, 
national  pride,  and  priestly  desire,  out  of  literal  interpretations  of  figu- 
rative prophecy,  and  Cabalistic  interpretations  of  plain  language,  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  speculations,  additionally  corrupted  in  some 
particulars  by  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  Under  all  this  was  a  oentiml 
spiritual  germ  of  a  Divine  promise  and  plan.     A  Messiah  was  reaUy  to 
come.     It  was  in  answering  the  questions,  what  kind  of  a  king  he  was  to 
be,  and  over  what  sort  of  a  kingdom  he  was  to  reign,  that  the  errors  crept 
in.    The  Messianic  conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
Prophets,  the  Targums,  incidental  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  few  other  traditions  and  records  yet  in  existence,  are 
very  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory.     They  agreed  in  ardently 
looking  for  an  earthly  sovereign  in  the  Messiah,  one  who  would  rise  up 
in  the  line  of  David  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  deliver  his  people^ 
punish  their  enemies,  subdue  the  world  to  his  sceptre,  and  reign  with 
Divine  auspices  of  beneficence  and  splendor.     They  also  expected  that 
then  a  portion  of  the  dead  would  rise  from  the  under-world  and  asstuna 
their  bodies  again,  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  blessings  of 
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earthly  kingdom.  His  personal  reign  in  Judea  was  what  they  usually 
meant  by  the  phrases  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "the  kingdom  of 
^od."  The  apostles  cherished  these  ideas,  and  expressed  them  in  the 
terms  common  to  their  countrymen.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus 
employed  this  and  kindred  language  in  a  purer  and  deeper  sense,  which 
ifre  must  take  pains  to  distinguish  from  the  early  and  lingering  errors 
associated  with  it. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  subject  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  heaven,  with  power  and  glory,  to  sit  on  his  throne 
and  judge  the  world.  The  portentous  imagery  in  which  these  prophecies 
are  clothed  is  taken  from  the  old  prophets ;  and  to  them  we  must  turn  to 
learn  its  usage  and  force.  The  Hebrews  called  any  signal  manifestation 
of  power— especially  any  dreadful  calamity — ^a  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  coming  of  Jehovah  when  his  vengeance  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
corpses  of  Sennacherib's  host ;  when  its  storm  swept  Jerusalem  as  with 
fire,  and  bore  Israel  into  bondage;  when  its  sword  came  down  upon 
Idumea  and  was  bathed  in  blood  upon  £dom.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord" 
is  another  term  of  precisely  similar  import.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament about  fifteen  times.  In  every  instance  it  means  some  mighty 
manifestation  of  God's  power  in  calamity.  These  occasions  are  pictured 
forth  with  the  most  astounding  figures  of  speech.  Isaiah  describes  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Babylon  in  these  terms: — "The  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  give  no  light;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  the  heavens  shall  shake,  and  the 
earth  shall  remove  out  of  her  place  and  be  as  a  frightened  sheep  that 
no  man  taketh  up.''  The  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  many  fearful  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  appear  with  peerless  pomp  and  might.  The  day  of  his  coming 
they  named  emphatically  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  actually  ap- 
peared,— not,  as  they  expected,  a  warrior  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  staining  his  raiment  with 
blood  as  he  trampled  in  the  wine-vat  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  Mes- 
siah, God's  foreordained  and  anointed  Son,  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
bringing  good  tidings,  publishing  peace.  It  must  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Jews  to  receive  such  a  Messiah  without  explanations.  Those 
few  who  became  converts  apprehended  his  Messianic  language,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  the  sense  which  previously  occupied  their  minds.  He 
knew  that  often  he  was  not  understood ;  and  he  frequently  said  to  his 
followers,  "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  disciples  once 
asked  him,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world  V  He  replied,  substantially,  "  There  shall  be  wars,  famines, 
and  unheard-of  trials ;  and  immediately  after  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  ICan  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power.  And  he 
shall  lit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
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before  him,  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another."  That  this 
language  was  understood  by  the  evangelists  and  the  early  Christiand,  in 
accordance  with  their  Pharisaic  notions,  as  teaching  literally  a  physical 
reappearance  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  a  resurrection,  and  a  general  judg- 
ment, we  fully  believe.  Those  ideas  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  are 
expressed  in  scores  of  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  the  direct 
strong  assertion  of  the  words  themselves.  But  that  such  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ  himself  we  much  more  than  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  own  language  m  regard  to  his  second amiing  there 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  the  scene  is  confined 
to  the  living,  and  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  he  employs  in 
this  connection  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jewish  prophets  to  de- 
note great  and  signal  events  on  the  earth,  and  may  be  so  taken  here  with- 
out violence  to  the  idiom.  Thirdly,  he  expressly  fixed  the  date  of  the 
events  he  referred  to  within  that  generation  ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  spoke 
hterally,  he  was  grossly  in  error,  and  his  prophecies  failed  of  fulfilment, — 
a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  adopt.  To  suppose  that  he  partook  in  the 
false,  mechanical  dogmas  of  the  carnal  Jews  would  be  equally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  common  idea  of  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  with  the  pro- 
found penetration  and  spirituality  of  his  own  mind.  He  certainly  used 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  his  contemporary  countrymen,  metaphori- 
cally, to  convey  his  own  purer  thoughts.  We  have  no  doubt  he  did  so 
in  regard  to  the  descriptions  of  his  second  coming.  Let  us  state  in  a 
form  of  paraphrase  what  his  real  instructions  on  this  point  seem  to  us  to 
have  been : — '*  You  cannot  believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  because  I  do 
not  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors  and  trample  on  the  Gentiles.  Your 
minds  are  clouded  with  errors.  The  Father  hath  sent  me  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  and  hath  given  me  all  power  to 
reward  and  punish.  By  my  word  shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
honored  and  blessed,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  fire ;  and  every  man  must 
stand  before  my  judgment-seat.  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  the  doors. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  about  to  be  closed  in  the  fearful  tribulations 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  my  dispensation  to  be  set  up.  When  you 
see  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  know  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  flee  to  the  mountains ;  for  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another. 
Then  the  power  of  God  will  be  shown  on  my  behalf,  and  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be  seen  in  heaven.  My  truths  shall  prevail,  and  shall  be  owned 
as  the  criteria  of  Divine  judgment.  According  to  them,  all  the  righteous 
shall  be  distinguished  as  my  subjects,  and  all  the  iniquitous  shall  be 
separated  from  my  kingdom.  Some  of  those  standing  here  shall  not 
taste  death  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
am  the  Messiah,  and  that  through  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  which 
I  have  proclaimed  I  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory, — not  literally,  in 
person,  as  you  thought,  blessing  the  Jews  and  cursing  the  Gentiles,  but 
spiritually,  in  the  truth,  dispensing  joy  to  good  men  and  woe  to  bad  men. 
according  to  their  deserts.''    Such  we  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of 
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Christ's  own  predictions  of  his  second  coming.  He  figuratively  identifies 
himself  with  his  religion  according  to  that  idiom  hy  which  it  is  written, 
••  lioses  hath  in  every  city  them  that  read  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath-day/'  His  figure  of  himself  as  the  universal  judge 
is  a  bold  personification ;  for  he  elsewhere  says,  "  He  that  believe th  in 
xne  believeth  not  in  me,  but  in  Him  that  sent  me."  And  again,  **  He 
that  rejecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him."  His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power 
and  glory  was*  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  old  age  closed 
and  the  new  began,  the  obstacles  to  his  religion  were  removed  and  his 
throne  established  on  the  earth.'  The  apostles  undoubtedly  understood 
the  doctrine  differently;  but  that  such  was  his  own  thought  we  conclude, 
because  he  did  sometimes  undeniably  use  figurative  language  in  that  way, 
and  because  the  other  meaning  is  an  error,  not  in  harmony  either  with 
his  character,  his  mind,  or  his  mission. 

This  interpretation  is  so  important  that  it  may  need  to  be  illustrated  and 
oo^ifirmed  by  further  instances : — **  When  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  «11  nations  are  gathered  before  him,  his  angels  shall 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
of  fire :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  A  few  such 
picturesque  phrases  have  led  to  the  general  belief  in  a  great  world-judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  after  which  the  condemned  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  tortures  of  an  unquenchable  world  of  flame.  How 
arbitrary  and  violent  a  conclusion  this  is,  how  unwarranted  and  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  language  of  Christ  it  is,  we  may  easily  see.  The  fact 
that  the  old  prophets  often  described  fearful  misfortunes  and  woes  in 
images  of  clouds  and  flame  and  falling  stars,  and  other  portentous 
symbols,  and  that  this  style  was  therefore  familiar  to  the  Jews,  would 
make  it  very  natural  for  Jesus,  in  foretelling  such  an  event  as  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conflagration  and  massacre,  with  the  irre- 
trievable subversion  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  picture  it  forth  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  Fire  was  to  the  Jews  a  common  emblem  of  calamity  and  ^e- 
vastation;  and  judgments  incomparably  less  momentous  than  those 
gathered  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  self-boosted 
fikvorites  of  Jehovah  were  often  described  by  the  prophets  in  appalling 
images  of  darkened  planets,  shaking  heavens,  clouds,  fire,  and  blackness. 
Joel,  speaking  of  a  "day  of  the  Lord,"  when  there  should  be  famine 
and  drought,  and  a  horrid  army  of  destroying  insects,  "  before  whom  a 
fire  devoureth,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth,"  draws  the  scene  in 
these  terrific  colors: — "The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  sun  and 
moon  shaU  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ;  and  the 
Lord  shaU  utter  his  voice  before  his  terrible  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars, 
and  destroying  worms."  Ezekiel  represents  God  as  saying,  "  The  house 
of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross:  therefore  I  will  gather  you  into  the  midst 
^.■1— ^i^— ^^— ^— ^— ^^^^^^  -^■^^-^-^— 
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of  Jerusalem :  as  they  gather  silver,  brass^  iron,  tin,  and  lead  into  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it^  so  will  I  gather  you,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof/'  We  read  in  Isaiah,  "The  Assyrian  shall  flee,  and  his 
princes  shall  be  afraid,  saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion  and  his 
furnace  in  Jerusalem/'  Malachi  also  says,  '*  The  day  cometh  that  shall 
burn  as  a  furnace,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  and  shall 
be  burned  up  root  and  branch.  They  shall  be  trodden  as  ashes  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  righteous/'  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  and  of  many 
other  similar  ones,  is,  in  every  instance,  some  severe  temporal  calamity, 
some  dire  example  of  Jehovah's  retributions  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  authors  never  dreamed  of  teaching  that  there  is  a  place 
of  fire  beyond  the  grave  in  which  the  wicked  dead  shall  be  tormented, 
or  that  the  natural  creation  is  finally  to  be  devoured  by  flame.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  text  in  the  Old  Testament  was  meant 
to  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  The  judgments  shadowed  forth  in 
kindred  metaphors  by  Christ  arc  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
fact.  Their  meaning  is,  that  all  ui\just,  cruel,  false, -impure  men  shall 
endure  severe  punishments.  This  general  thought  is  fearfully  distinct; 
but  every  thing  beyond — all  details — are  left  in  utter  obscurity. 

In  the  august  scene  of  the  King  in  judgment,  when  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  on  those  at  the  left  hand,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,*'  it  is  written, 
"and  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is  obvious  to 
i*emark  that  the  imagery  of  a  fiery  prison  built  for  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels,  and  into  which  the  bad  shall  be  finally  doomed,  is  poetical  lan- 
guage, or  language  of  accommodation  to  the  current  notions  of  the  time. 
These  startling  Oriental  figures  are  used  to  wrap  and  convey  the  aaocrtion 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  severely  punished  according  to  their  deserta. 
No  literal  reference  seems  to  be  made  either  to  the  particular  time,  to 
the  special  place,  or  to  the  distinctive  character,  of  the  punishment ;  but 
t^e  mere  fact  is  stated  in  a  manner  to  fill  the  conscience  with  awe  and 
to  stamp  the  practical  lesson  vividly  on  the  memory.  But  admitting  the 
clauses  apparently  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  this  retribution  to  be 
metaphorical,  yet  what  shall  we  think  of  its  duration  ?  Is  it  absolutely 
unending  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer 
to  answer  that  question  decisively.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  Scripturo  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  data  to  give  an  indubitable  solution  to  the  pro^ 
blem.  It  is  true  the  word  "everlasting"  is  repeated ;  but,  when  impartially 
weighed,  it  seems  a  sudden  rhetorical  expression,  of  indefinite  Ibroe,  used 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  a  sublime  dramatic  represeatataon, 
rather  than  a  cautious  philosophical  term  employed  to  convey  an  abstract 
conception.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  ChriBt*i 
mind  was  particularly  directed  to  the  metaphysical  idea  of  endlessness, 
or  to  the  much  more  metaphysical  idea  of  timelessness.  The  presump- 
tive evidence  is  that  he  spoke  popularly.    Had  he  been  charged  to  re- 
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▼ettl  a  dobtrine  00  tremendous,  so  awful,  so  unutterably  momentous  in 
its  practical  relations,  as  that  of  the  endless  close  of  all  probation  at 
deathf  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  merely  have  couched  it  in  a  few 
figurative  ezpreasions  and  left  it  as  a  matter  of  obscure  inference  and 
tineertainly  1  No :  in  that  case,  he  would  have  iterated  and  reiterated 
it,  deAmed,  guarded,  illustrated  it,  and  have  left  no  possibility  of  honest 
tnistaka  or  doubt  of  it. 

The  Qreek  word  aUnfto^, — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word, — translated  *'  everlasting''  in  the  English  Bible,  has  not  in 
its  popular  osage  the  rigid  force  of  eternal  duration,  but  varies, — is  now 
ai^lied  to  objects  as  evanescent  as  man's  earthly  life,  now  to  objects  as 
lifft^rg  as  eternity.'  Its  power  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
jDomiext  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Isaiah,  having  threatened  the 
unrighteous  nations  that  they  "should  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 
stabble,  that  their  own  breath  should  be  fire  to  devour  them,  and  that 
they  shcmld  be  burnt  like  lime,  like  thorns  cut  up  in  the  fire,"  makes 
the  terror-smitten  sinners  and  hypocrites  cry,  "  Who  among  us  can  dwell 
in  devouring  firef  Who  among  us  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings?" 
Yet  his  reference  is  solely  to  an  outward,  temporal  judgment  in  thifl 
world.  The  Greek  acyective  rendered  ''  everlasting"  is  etymologically, 
and  by  universal  usage,  a  term  of  duration,  but  indefinite, — its  extent  of 
meaning  depending  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Therefore, 
when  Christ  connects  this  word  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it 
is  knponible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  judging  from  the  language  itself, 
wlMdier  he  implies  that  thoee  who  die  in  their  sins  are  hopelessly  lost, 
perfectly  irredeemable  forever,  or  not, — though  the  probabilities  are  very 
stiiMi^y  in  the  latter  direction.  *'  Everlasting  punishment"  may  mean, 
in  philoaophical  strictness,  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal,  or  may  be  a 
pofmlflr  expression  denoting,  with  general  indefiniteness,  a  very  long 
Since  in  all  Greek  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  aiuviog  is 
t»  ^ings  that  end,  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  to  things  immortal, 
DO  Ibir  critic  can  assert  positively  that  when  it  is  connected  with  future 
panisfanieBt  it  has  the  stringent  meaning  of  metaphysical  endlessness. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  any  critical  right  to  say  positively  that  in 
it  has  not  that  meaning.  The  Master  has  not  explained  his 
this  point,  but  has  left  them  veiled.  We  can  settle  the  question 
itaelf  ooBoeming  the  limitedness  or  the  unlimitedness  of  future^unish- 
ment  oaly  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  textual  criticism, — even  on 
gwumds  of  enlightened  reason  postulating  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christiaiiity  end  of  ethics.  Will  not  the  unimpeded  Spirit  of  Christ  lead 
all  ftee  minds  and  loving  hearts  to  one  conclusion  ?  But  that  conclusion 
is  to  be  held  modestly  as  a  trusted   inference,  not  dogmatically  as  a 


Another  point  in  the  Savior's  teachings  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portance  to  understand  is  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  Jewish  phrases 
"  Resurrection  of  the  Dead"  and  '*  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day."  The 
Pharisees  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  righteous  from  their  graves  to  a 
bodily  life.  This  event  they  supposed  would  take  place  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  time  of  his  coming  they  called  **  the  last 
day."  So  the  Apostle  John  says,  "Already  are  there  many  antichrists; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  Now,  Jesus  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah,  clothed  in  his  functions,  though  he  interpreted  those 
functions  as  carrying  an  interior  and  moral,  not  an  outward  and  physical, 
force.  "  This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  should  have  everlasting  life;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Again,  when  Martha  told  Jesus  that 
"she  knew  her  brother  Lazarus  would  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  &U 
the  last  day,"  he  replied,  *'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me*i»hall  never  die."  This  utterance  is  surely 
metaphorical ;  for  belief  in  Jesus  does  not  prevent  physical  dissolution. 
The  thoughts  contained  in  the  various  passages  belonging  to  this  subject, 
when  drawn  out,  compared,  and  stated  in  general  terms,  seem  to  us  to  be 
as  follows : — "  You  suppose  that  in  the  last  day  your  Messiah  will  restore 
the  dead  to  live  again  upon  the  earth.  I  am  the  Messiah,  and  the  last 
days  have  therefore  arrived.  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Father  to  bestow 
eternal  life  upon  all  who  believe  on  me ;  but  not  in  the  manner  you  have 
anticipated.  The  true  resurrection  is  not  calling  the  body  from,  the 
tomb,  but  opening  the  fountains  of  eternal  life  in  the  soul.  I  am  come 
to  open  the  spiritual  world  to  your  faith.  He  that  believeth  in  me  and 
keepeth  my  commandments  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, — ^become 
conscious  that  though  seemingly  he  passes  into  the  grave,  yet  really  he 
shall  live  with  God  forever.  The  true  resurrection  is,  to  pome  into  the 
experience  of  the  truth  that  '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Head,  but  of  the 
living ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'  Over  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  such  an 
exp)erience,  death  has  no  power.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead,  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  buried  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  shall  hear  these  truths  declared,  and  they  that 
believe  shall  lay  hold  of  the  life  thus  offered  and  be  blessed.  The 
Father  hath  given  me  authority  to  execute  judgment, — that  is,  to  lay  down 
the  principles  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  deserts. 
All  manKind  shall  be  judged  in  the  spiritual  state  by  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  my  religion  as  veritably  as  if  in  their  graves  the  generations  of  the 
dead  heard  my  voice  and  came  forth,  the  good  to  blessedness,  the  evil  to 
misery.  The  judgment  which  is,  as  it  were,  committed  unto  me,  is  not 
really  committed  unto  me,  but  unto  the  truth  which  I  declare ;  for  of 
mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothii\g."  We  believe  this  paraphrase  ezpresaes 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christ's  own  declarations  concerning  a  resurreo* 
tion  and  an  associated  judgment.  Coming  to  bring  from  the  Father  au- 
thenticated tidings  of  inmiortality,  and  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
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judgment,  he  declared  that  those  who  believed  and  kept  his  words  were 
delivered  from  the  terror  of  death,  and,  knowing  that  an  endless  life  of 
blessedness  was  awaiting  them,  immediately  entered  upon  its  experience. 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  restoration,  but  said,  "  In  the 
resurrection,''  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  state  succeeding  death,  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  heaven." 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  temporary  sleep  in  the  grave,  but 
said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  '*  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise:"'  instantly  upon  leaving  the  body  their  souls  would  be 
together  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead  hearing 
his  voice  and  coming  forth  must  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  metaphor  is 
of  too  extreme  violence.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  usage.  He  says, 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  It  is  far  less  bold  than  "  This  is  my 
body ;  this  is  my  blood."  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Paul's  adjuration, 
*'  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  It  b  not  more  daringly  imaginative  than  the  assertion  that 
**  the  heroes  sleeping  in  Marathon's  gory  bed  stirred  in  their  graves  when 
Leonidas  fought  at  Thermopylae ;"  or  than  Christ's  own  words,  "  If  thou 
hadst  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  thou  couldst  say  to  this  moun- 
tain. Be  thou  cast  into  yonder  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  So  one 
might  say, — 

**  Wbare'tt'  the  gospel  eomei^ 
It  tprernds  diviner  light; 
It  calls  dead  riniMrs  from  their  tombf 
And  gives  the  blind  their  sight." 

And  in  the  latter  days,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  the  glorious 
measure  of  human  redemption  is  full,  liberty,  intelligence,  and  love  shaU 
stand  hand  in  hand  on  the  mountain-summits  and  raise  up  the  long 
generations  of  the  dead  to  behold  the  completed  fruits  of  their  toils. 
In  this  figurative  moral  sense  Jesus  probably  spoke  when  he  said,  *'  Thou 
ahali  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  He  re'ferred 
limply  to  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous  in  the  state  beyond  the  grave. 
The  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  the  thought  he  accommodatingly 
adopted  from  the  current  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  They  unquestionably 
meant  by  it  the  group  of  notions  contained  in  their  dogma  of  the 
destined  physical  restoration  of  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  on  an  im- 
partial study  of  the  record,  that  the  evangelist,  in  reporting  his  words, 
took  the  Pharisaic  dogma,  and  not  merely  the  Christian  truth,  with 
them.  But  that  Jesus  himself  modified  and  spiritualized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  when  he  employed  it,  even  as  he  did  the  other  contem- 
poraneous language  descriptive  of  the  Messianic  offices  and  times,  we 
conclude  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  certainly  did  often  use  language  in 
that  spiritual  way,  dressing  in  bold  metaphors  moral  thoughts  of  inspired 
It  and  truth.    Secondly,  the  moral  doctrine  is  tlio  only  one  that  is 
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true,  or  that  is  in  keeping  with  his  penetrative  thought.  The  notion  of 
a  physical  resurrection  is  an  erroi  borrowed  most  likely  from  the  Per* 
aians  by  the  Pharisees,  and  not  belonging  to  the  essential  elements  of 
Christianity.  The  notion  being  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Judea»  and 
being  usually  expressed  in  certain  appropriated  phiases,  whea  Christ 
used  those  phrases  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  the  apostles  would  naturally 
apprehend  from  them  the  carnal  meaning  whidi  already  fiUed  their 
minds  in  common  with  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

The  word  Hades,  translated  in  the  English  New  Testament  by  the  word 
'*  hell/'  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  etymological  force,  but  now  eoDTeying  a 
quite  different  meaning,  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  only  three 
several  times.  The  other  instances  of  its  use  are  repetitions  or  parallels. 
First,  "And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt.be 
brought  down  to  the  under-world  ;**  that  is,  the  great  and  proud  city 
shall  become  powerless,  a  heap  of  ruins.  Second,  '*  Upon  this  rock  I 
will  found  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it  ;'*  that  is,  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  opposition  of  the 
wicked,  the  strength  of  evil,  shall  not  destroy  my  religion ;  in  spite  of 
them  it  shall  assert  its  organization  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  example  of  the  Savior's  use  of  this  word  is  m  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  rich  man  is  described,  after  death, 
as  suffering  in  the  under-world.  Seeing  the  beggar  afar  off  m  Abraham's 
bosom,  he  cries,  '*  Father  Abraham,  pity  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame.''  Well-known  fancies  and  opinions  are  here 
wrought  up  in  scenic  form  to  convey  certain  moral  impressions.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  implied  division  of  the  under*world  into  two  partii, 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  corresponds  to  the  common  Gentile  notion  of 
an  Elysian  region  of  delightful  meadows  for  the  good  and  a  Tartaresft 
region  of  blackness  and  fire  for  the  bad,  both  included  in  one  subtemh- 
nean  kingdom,  but  divided  by  an  interval.^ 

The  dramatic  details  of  the  account — Lazarus  being  borne  into  bliss  by 
angels.  Dives  asking  to  have  a  messenger  sent  from  bale  to  warn  his 
surviving  brothers — rest  on  opinions  afloat  among  the  Jews  of  that  age, 
derived  from  the  Persian  theology.  Zoroaster  prays,  '*  When  I  shall  die^ 
let  Aban  and  Bahman  carry  me  to  the  bosom  of  joy."'  And  it  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Persians  that  souls  were  at  seasons  permitted 
to  leave  purgatory  and  visit  their  relatives  on  earth.*  It  is  evident  that 
the  narrative  before  us  is  not  a  history  to  be  literally  construed,  bat  a 
parable  to  be  carefully  analyzed.    The  imagery  and  -the  particulars  are 

^  See  eopiooa  Uhutrationi  b j  Rosenintlller,  In  Lnc.  cap.  xy\.  22,  23. 

**  Hie  locus  e«t  partes  ubi  ae  ria  flndit  in  ambaa: 

Dtf xtera.  quaa  Ditia  magni  rab  nucnia  teadit ; 

II&c  iter  Elysium  nobis :  at  bera  malomm 

Exercet  poenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mlttit.'' 
ARhode,  Heillg«  Sago  dcs  Zendvolks,  s.  401.  •IML  a <I0L 
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to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  o^tral  thoughts  to  be  drawn  forth.  Take  the 
words  literally,-^hat  the  rich  man's  immaterial  soul,  writhing  in  flames, 
wished  the  tip  of  a  finger  dipped  in  water  to  cool  his  tongue, — and  they 
are  ridiciilous.  Take  them  figuratively,  as  a  type  of  unknown  spiritual 
anguish,  and  they  are  awful.  Besides,  liad  Christ  intended  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  local  burning  hell,  he  surely  would  have  enunciated  it  in 
plain  words,  with  solemn  iteration  and  explanatory  amplifications,  instead 
of  merely  insinuating  it  incidentally,  in  metaphorical  terms,  in  a  pro- 
fessed parable.  The  sense  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  formal  distinctions 
of  this  world  will  have  no  influence  in  the  allotments  of  the  f\iture  state, 
but  will  often  be  reversed  there ;  that  a  righteous  Providence,  knowing 
every  thing  here,  rules  hereafter,  and  will  dispense  compensating  justice 
to  all ;  that  men  should  not  wait  for  a  herald  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
warn  them,  but  should  heed  the  instructions  they  already  have,  and  so 
live  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  to  avoid  a  miserable  condemnation,  and 
secure  a  blessed  acceptance,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  By  inculcating 
these  truths  in  a  striking  manner,  through  the  aid  of  a  parable  based  on 
the  &miliar  poetical  conceptions  of  the  future  world  and  its  scenery, 
Christ  no  more  endorses  those  conceptions  than  by  using  the  Messianic 
phrases  of  the  Jews  he  approves  the  false  carnal  views  which  they  joined 
with  that  language.  To  interpret  the  parable  literally,  then,  and  suppose 
it  meant  to  teach  the  actual  existence  of  a  located  hell  of  fire  for  sinners 
after  death,  is  to  disregard  the  proprieties  of  criticism. 

"Gehenna,"  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  ^* Gehenna  of  fire,"  unfortu- 
nately translated  into  our  tongue  by  the  word  "  hell,"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  only  five  independent  instances,  each  of  which, 
after  tracing  the  original  Jewish  usage  of  the  term,  we  will  briefly 
examine.  Gehenna,  or  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  the  first  meaning  a  vale,  the  second  being  the  name  of  its  owner. 
The  place  thus  called  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  that 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Moloch,  the  horrid 
idol-god  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  idolatrous  lapses,  was  set  up.  This  monstrous  idol  had  the  head  of 
an  ox  and  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  hollow ;  and,  being  filled  with  fire, 
children  were  laid  in  its  arms  and  devoured  alive  by  the  heat.  This  ex- 
plains the  terrific  denunciations  uttered  by  the  prophets  against  those 
who  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  spot  was 
sometimes  entitled  Tophet, — a  place  of  abhorrence;  its  name  being 
derived,  as  some  think,  from  a  word  meaning  to  vomit  with  loathing,  or, 
as  others  suppose,  from  a  word  signifying  drum,  because  drums  were 
beaten  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  burning  children.  After  these 
horrible  rites  were  abolished  by  Josiah,  the  place  became  an  utter  abomini^ 
tion.  All  filth,  the  ofi^  of  the  city,  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into  Gehenna.  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  burning  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  putrifying  mass.    Worms  were  to  be  seen  preying  on  the  relics. 
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The  primary  meaning,  then,  of  Gehenna,  is  a  valley  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
a  place  of  corruption  and  fire,  only  to  be  thought  of  with  execration  and 
shuddering. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  in  keeping  with  Oriental  rhetoric,  but  also  natural 
in  itself,  that  figures  of  speech  should  be  taken  from  these  obvious  and 
dreadful  facts  to  symbolize  any  dire  evil.  For  example,  how  naturally 
might  a  Jew,  speaking  of  some  foul  wretch,  and  standing,  perhaps, 
within  sight  of  the  place,  exclaim,  *'  He  deserves  to  be  hurled  into  the 
fires  of  Gehenna  V  So  the  term  would  gradually  become  an  accepted 
emblem  of  abominable  punishment.  Such  was  the  fact ;  and  this  gives 
a  perspicuous  m&aning  to  the  word  without  supposing  it  to  imply  a  fieiy 
prison-house  of  anguish  in  the  future  world.  Isaiah  threatens  the  King 
of  Assyria  with  ruin  in  these  terms : — "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  and 
prepared  for  the  king :  it  is  made  deep  and  large ;  the  pile  thereof  is 
fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it."  The  prophet  thus  portrays,  with  the  dread  imagery  of 
Gehenna,  approaching  disaster  and  overthrow.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  shows  that  the  Jews,  during  the  period  which  it 
covers,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  expected 
that  all  souls  without  discrimination  would  pass  their  shadowy  dreams 
lives  in  the  silence  of  Sheol.  Between  the  termination  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment  history  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  various  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  had  been  introduced  or  developed  among 
the  Jews.  But  during  this  period  few,  if  any,  decisive  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  image  of  penal  fire  is  connected  with  the  future 
state.  On  the  contrary,  "darkness,"  "gloom,"  "blackness,"  "profound 
and  perpetual  night,"  are  the  terms  employed  to  characterize  the  abode 
and  fate  of  the  wicked.  Josephus  says  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  the  worst  criminals  were  banished  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  under- 
world." Philo  represents  the  depraved  and  condemned  as  "  groping  in 
the  lowest  and  darkest  part  of  the  creation."  The  word  Gehenna  is 
rarely  found  in  the  literature  of  this  time,  and  when  it  is  it  commonly 
seems  to  be  used  either  simply  to  denote  the  detestable  Vale  of  Hinnom, 
or  else  plainly  as  a  general  symbol  of  calamity  and  horror,  as  in  the  elder 
prophets. 

But  in  some  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures, — especially  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel, — ^we  meet 
repeated  applications  of  the  word  Gehenna  to  signify  a  punishment  by 
fire  in  the  future  state.^  This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  to  the  documents  showing  such  a  usage  of  the  word, 
the  best  scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assigning  a  date  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Christ.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  Targums,  together 
with  the  marked  application  of  the  term  by  Jesus  himself,  and  the 
similar  general  use  of   it  immediately  after  both  by  Christians  and 
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Jews,  render  it  not  improbable  that  Gehenna  was  known  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Savior  as  the  metaphorical  name  of  hell,  a  region  of  fire> 
in  the  under-world,  where  the  reprobate  were  supposed  to  be  punished 
after  death.  But  admitting  that,  before  Christ  began  to  teach,  the  Jews 
bad  modified  their  early  conception  of  the  under-world  as  the  silent  and 
sombre  abode  of  all  the  dead  in  common,  and  had  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  where  the  wicked  suffer,  called  Gehenna,  one  where  the 
righteous  rest,  called  Paradise,  still,  that  modification  having  been  bor- 
rowed, as  is  historically  evident,  from  the  Gentiles,  or,  if  developed 
among  themselves,  at  all  events  unconnected  with  revelation,  of  course 
Christianity  is  not  involved  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it, — ^is  not  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Jesus  gave  precisely  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  Gehenna  that  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
did.  He  may  have  used  it  in  a  modified  emblematic  sense,  as  he  did 
many  other  current  terms.  In  studying  his  language,  we  should  espe- 
ciaily  free  our  minds  both  from  the  tyranny  of  pre-Christian  notions  and 
dogmas  and  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  modem  creeds,  and 
seek  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  instructions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  mind. 

We  will  now  examine  the  cases  in  which  Christ  uses  the  term  Gehenna, 
and  ask  what  it  means. 

First :  "  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother.  Thou  vile  wretch !  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  fiery  Gehenna.''  Interpret  this  literally,  and  it 
teaches  that  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  wicked  apostate  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  the  filthy  flames  in  the  Vale  of  Hinnom.  But  no 
one  supposes  that  such  was  its  meaning.  Jesus  would  say,  as  we  under^ 
stand  him,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  law ;  to  show 
how  at  the  culmination  of  the  old  dispensation  a  higher  and  stricter 
<me  opens.  I  say  unto  you,  that,  unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  under  the  new  order  are  far  more  profound  and 
difficult  than  under  the  old.  That  said.  Whosoever  commits  murder 
shaU  be  exposed  to  legal  punishment  from  the  public  tribunal.  This 
says.  An  invisible  inward  punishment,  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sanhedrim,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  harbor  the 
secret  passions  that  lead  to  crime ;  whosoever,  out  of  an  angiy  heart,  in- 
solts  his  brother,  shall  be  exposed  to  spiritual  retributions  typified  by  the 
horrors  of  yon  flaming  valley.  They  of  old  time  took  cognizance  of  out- 
ward crimes  by  outward  penalties.  I  take  cognizance  of  inward  sins 
by  inward  returns  more  sure  and  more  fearful." 

Second :  *'  If  thy  right  eye  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  thee,  pluck  it 
oat  and  fling  it  away ;  for  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
perish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna."  Give 
these  words  a  literal  interpretation,  and  they  mean,  **  If  your  eyes  or 
your  hands  are  the  occasions  of  crime, — ^if  they  tempt  you  to  commit 
offenoea  which  will  expose  you  to  public  execution,  to  the  ignominy  and 
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torture  heaped  upon  felons  put  to  a  shamefdl  death  and  then  flung 
among  the  burning  filth  of  Gehenna, — ^pluck  them  out,  cut  Ihem  off 
betimes,  and  save  yourself  from  such  a  frightful  end ;  for  it  ia  better  to 
live  even  thus  maimed  than,  having  a  whole  body,  to  be  put  to  a  violent 
death/'  No  one  can  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey  such  an  idea 
as  that  when  he  uttered  these  words.  We  must,  then,  attribute  a  deeper, 
an  ei^clusively  moral,  significance  to  the  passage.  It  means,  "If  you 
have  some  bosom  sin,  to  deny  and  root  out  which  is  like  tearing  out  an 
eye  or  cutting  off  a  hand,  pause  not,  but  overcome  and  destroy  it  imme- 
diately, at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and  suffering ;  for  it  ia  better  to  endure 
the  pain  of  fighting  and  smothering  a  bad  passion  than  to  submit  to  it 
and  allow  it  to  rule  until  it  acquires  complete  control  over  you,  pervades 
your  whole  nature  with  its  miserable  unrest,  and  brings  you  at  last  into  a 
state  of  woe  of  which  Gehenna  and  its  dresuiful  associations  are  a  fit 
emblem."  A  verse  spoken,  according  to  Mark,  in  immediate  conBectioi» 
with  the  present  passage,  confirms  the  figurative  sense  we  have  attributed 
to  it : — **  Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me 
to  fall,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around  hi» 
neck  and  he  were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;"  that  is,  in  literal 
terms,  a  man  had  better  meet  a  great  calamity,  even  the  loss  of  life,  than 
commit  a  foul  crime  and  thus  bring  the  woe  of  guilt  upon  his  soul. 

The  phrase,  **  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,"  is 
a  part  of  the  imagery  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  was  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  force  to  the  moral 
impression  of  the  discourse.  By  an  interpretation  resulting  either  from 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  it  is  generally  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
literal  fire-torments  enduring  forever.  It  is  a  direct  quotation  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  which  signifies  that,  in  a  glorious  age  to  come,  Jehovak 
will  cause  his  worshippers  to  go  forth  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  and 
look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  wicked,  and  see  them  devoured  by  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched  and  gnawed  by  if  arms  which  shall  not  die, 
until  the  last  relics  of  them  are  destroyed. 

Third:  "  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna."  A  similar  use  of  figurative  language,  in  a  still  bolder  man- 
ner, is  found  in  Isaiah.  Intending  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
Assyria  should  be '  overthrown  and  crushed,  the  prophet  bursts  out, 
**  Under  the  glory  of  the  King  of  Assyria  Jehovah  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire ;  and  it  shall  bum  and  devour  his  thorns  and 
his  briers  in  one  day,  and  shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest  and  of 
his  fruitful  field,  both  soul  and  body."  Reading  the  whole  passage  in 
Matthew  with  a  single  eye,  its  meaning  wiU  be  apparent.  We  may 
paraphrase  it  thus.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  **  You  are  now  going 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  My  religion  and  its  destiniea  are  intrusted 
to  your  hands.  As  you  go  from  place  to  place,  be  on  your  guard ; 
foi:  they  will  persecute  you,  and  scourge  you,  and  deliver  you  up  to 
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death.  But  fear  them  not.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as 
his  master;  and  if  they  have  done  so  unto  me,  how  much  more  »hall 
they  unto  you !  Do  not,  through  fear  of  hostile  men»  who  can  only  kill 
your  bodies  and  are  not  able  in  any  wise  to  ii^jure  your  souls,  shrink 
from  danger  and  prove  recreant  to  the  momentous  duties  imposed  upon 
you ;  but  be  inspired  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
with  earnestness  and  courage,  in  the  face  of  all  perils,  by  fearing  GKxl, — 
him  who  is  able  to  plunge  both  your  souls  and  your  bodies  in  abomina- 
tion and  agony, — ^him  who»  if  you  prove  unfaithful  and  become  slothful 
servants  or  wicked  traitors,  will  leave  your  bodies  to  a  violent  death 
and  after  that  your  souls  to  bitter  shame  and  anguish.  Fear  not  the 
temporal,  physical  power  of  your  enemies,  to  be  turned  from  your  work 
by  it ;  but  rather  fear  the  eternal,  spiritual  power  of  your  God,  to  be  made 
faithful  by  it.'' 

Fourth:  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and,  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves."  Thai  ia, 
*'  Ye  nuike  him  twice  as  bad  as  yourselves  in  hypoerisy,  bigotry,  extor- 
tion, impurity,  and  malice, — a  subject  of  double  guilt  and  of  double  retri« 
bution." 

Finally,  Jesus  exclaims  to  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  pro- 
phets, **  Serpents,  brood  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  condemnation 
of  Gehenna  1"  That  is  to  say,  "  Venomous  creatures,  bad  men  I  you  de- 
serve the  fate  of  the  worst  criminals ;  you  are  worthy  of  the  polluted 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  your  vices  will  surely  be  followed  by  condign  punish* 
ment :  how  can  such  depravity  escape  the  severest  retributions  V 

These  five  are  all  the  distinct  instances  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word 
Gehenna.  It  is  plain  that  he  always  uses  the  word  metaphorically.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  Christianity,  correctly  understood,  never  implies 
that  eternal  fire  awaits  sinners  in  the  future  world,  but  that  moral  re- 
tributions, according  to  their  deeds,  are  the  portion  of  all  men  here  and 
hereafter.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  essential  Christianity 
contains  the  doctrine  of  a  fiery  infernal  world  than  there  is  to  suppose 
that  it  really  means  to  declare  that  God  is  a  glowing  mass  of  flame,  when 
it  says,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  We  must  remember  the  meta- 
phorical character  of  much  scriptural  language.  Wickedness  is  a  fire, 
in  that  it  preys  upon  men  and  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  and  consumes  them.  As  Isaiah  writes,  "  Wickedness  burneth 
as  the  fire,  the  an^er  of  Jehovah  darkens  the  land,  and  the  people 
shall  be  the  food  of  the  fire."  And  James  declares  to  proud  extor- 
tioners, "  The  rust  of  your  cankered  gold  and  silver  shall  eat  your  flesh 
as  it  were  fire." 

When  Jesus  says,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  my  kingdom,  but  drives  my  disciples  away,  he  uses  a 
figure  to  signify  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  at  such  a  call 
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have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  guilt  of  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida  was,  therefore,  more  hardened  than  theirs,  and  should  receive  a 
severer  punishment ;  or,  making  allowance  for  the  natural  exaggeration 
of  this  kind  of  language,  he  means,  That  city  whose  iniquities  and  scorn- 
ful unbelief  lead  it  to  reject  my  kingdom  when  it  is  proffered  shall  be 
brought  to  judgment  and  be  overwhelmed  with  avenging  calamities. 
Two  parallel  illustrations  of  this  image  are  given  us  by  the  old  prophets. 
Isaiah  says,  "  Babylon  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah.'' And  Jeremiah  complains,  **  The  punishment  of  Jerusalem  is 
greater  than  the  punishment  of  Sodom."  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
such  passages  should  ever  have  been  thought  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
final,  universal  judgments-day  breaking  on  the  world  in  fire. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  included  in  two  classes  of  texts,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  One  class  of  texts  relate  to  the  visible  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  true  religion,  the  Divine  law,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  power,  and  to  the  frightful  woes  which  should  then  fall  upon  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  the  bitter  enemies  of  his  cause.  All  these  things 
were  to  come  upon  that  generation, — were  to  happen  before  some  of  them 
then  standing  there  tasted  death.  The  other  class  of  texts — and  they  are 
by  far  the  more  numerous — signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Truth  is  now  re- 
vealed and  set  up ;  that  all  men  are  bound  to  accept  and  obey  it  with 
reverence  and  love,  and  thus  become  its  blessed  subjects,  the  happy  and 
immortal  children  of  God ;  that  those  who  spurn  its  offers,  break  its 
laws,  and  violate  its  pure  spirit  shall  be  punished,  inevitably  and  fear- 
fully, by  moral  retributions  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt. 
Christ  does  not  teach  that  the  good  are  immortal  and  that  the  bad  shall 
be  annihilated,  but  that  all  alike,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  enter 
the  spiritual  world.  He  does  not  teach  that  the  bad  shall  be  eternally 
miserable,  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  but  simply  that  they 
shall  be  justly  judged.  He  makes  no  definitive  reference  to  duration, 
but  leaves  us  at  liberty,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  best  we  can,  to  sup- 
pose, if  we  think  it  most  reasonable,  that  the  conditions  of  our  spiritual 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  future  as  now,  and  therefore  that  the  wicked 
may  go  on  in  evil  hereafter,  or,  if  they  will,  all  turn  to  righteousness, 
and  the  universe  finally  become  as  one  sea  of  holiness  and  as  one  flood 
of  praise. 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  future  life  hinges  on  the 
phrase  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  is  implied  in  this  term  and  its 
accompaniments,  and  may  be  drawn  out  by  answering  the  questions,  What 
is  heaven  ?  Who  are  citizens  of,  and  who  are  aliens  from,  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Let  us  first  examine  the  subordinate  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  with  which  the  Savior  sometimes  uses  these  phrases. 

**  Ye  shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."  No  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense 
of  this  that  is  afforded  by  any  incident  found  in  the  Gospels.     There  it 
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every  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  by  it,  **  There  shall  be  open 
manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  favor  bestowed  upon  me  by  God, 
—evident  signs  of  direct  communications  between  us/'  His  Divine  works 
and  instructions  justified  the  statement.  The  word  **  heaven''  as  here 
used,  then,  does  not  mean  any  particular  place,  but  means  the  approving 
presence  of  God.  The  instincts  and  natural  language  of  man  prompt  us 
to  consider  objects  of  reverence  as  above  us.  We  kneel  below  them. 
The  splendor,  mystery,  infinity,  of  the  starry  regions  help  on  the  delusion. 
But  surely  no  one  possessing  clear  spiritual  perceptions  will  think  the 
literal  facts  in  the  case  must  correspond  to  this', — that  God  must  dwell  in 
a  place  overhead  called  heaven.     He  is  an  Omnipresence. 

"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you  for  my 
8ake:  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  This  passage  probably 
means,  "In  the  midst  of  tribulation  be  exceeding  glad ;  because  you  shall 
be  abundantly  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  all  your  present  sufferings 
in  my  cause."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  the  spiritual  world,  and  does 
not  involve  reference  to  any  precisely-located  spot.  Or  it  may  mean,  *'  Be 
not  disheartened  by  insults  and  persecutions  met  in  the  cause  of  God ; 
for  you  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  your  inward  life :  the  approval  of  con- 
science, the  immortal  love  and  pity  of  God,  shall  be  yours :  the  more  you 
are  hated  and  abused  by  men  unjustly,  the  closer  and  sweeter  shall  be 
your  communion  with  God."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  fellowship 
wi^h  the  Father,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  time  or  place. 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."  Jesus  was  not  the  author  of  this 
sentence.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  synagogue-service,  and  was 
based  upon  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  having  his  abode  in  an 
especial  sense  over  the  firmament.  The  Savior  uses  it  as  the  language 
of  accommodation,  as  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria;  for  he  told  her  that  no  exclusive  spot  was  an  acceptable 
place  of  worship,  since  **God  b  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  No  one  who  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  words  can  suppose  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  occdpies  a  con- 
fined local  habitation,  and  that  men  must  literally  journey  there  to  be 
with  him  after  death.  Wherever  they  may  be  now,  they  are  away  from 
him  or  with  him,  according  to  their  characters.  After  death  they  are 
more  banished  from  him  or  more  immediately  with  him,  instantly, 
wherever  they  are,  according  to  the  spirit  they  are  of. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  in  heaven."  In 
other  words.  Be  not  absorbed  in  efforts  to  accumulate  hoards  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  get  houses  and  lands,  which  will  soon  pass  away ;  but  rather 
labor  to  acquire  heavenly  treasures, — wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  faith, — 
which  will  never  pass  from  your  possession  nor  cease  from  your  ei\joy- 

mmt. 

"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  oome  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also."  To  understand  this  text,  we  must  carefully  study 
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th«  whole  four  chapters  of  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  They 
abound  in  bold  63rmbols.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen  where  Jesus,  having 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  says  to  them,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For 
he  knew  who  should  betray  him.  Therefore  said  he.  Ye  are  not  all 
clean."  The  actual  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  short  paraphrase  of  it  with  the  context : — "  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  I  must  die  and  be  removed  fh>m  yoa ;  for 
there  are  other  states  of  being  besides  this  earthly  life.  When  they 
crucify  me,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  shall  not  petish,  but  shall  pass 
into  a  higher  state  of  existence  with  my  Father.  Whither  I  go  ye  know, 
and  the  way  ye  know :  my  Father  is  the  end,  and  the  truths  that  I  have 
declared  point  out  the  way.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rgoioe  because 
I  say  that  I  go  to  the  Father.  And  if  I  go  to  him, — ^if,  when  they  have 
put  me  to  death,  I  pass  into  an  unseen  state  of  blessedness  and  glory, 
(as  I  prophesy  unto  you  that  I  shall,) — I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you  agnin, 
and  tell  you.  I  go  before  you  as  a  pioneer,  and  will  surely  come 
back  and  confirm,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the  reality  of  what  I  have 
already  told  you.  Therefore,  trouble  not  your  hearts,  but  be  of  good 
cheer." 

••  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth."  The  sentiment  of  thb  Divine  declaration  simply  im- 
])lies  that  all  good  beings  sympathize  with  every  triumph  of  goodness; 
t  hat  the  living  chain  of  mutual  interest  runs  through  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse, making  one  family  of  those  on  earth  and  those  in  the  invisible 
i»tate. 

"  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  **  Cling  not 
to  me,  detain  me  not,  for  T  have  not  yet  left  the  world  forever,  to  be  in 
the  spiritual  state  with  my  Father ;  and  ere  I  do  this  I  must  seek  my 
disciples,  to  convince  them  of  my  resurrection  and  to  give  them  my  part^ 
ing  commission  and  blessing."  He  used  the  common  language,  for  it  wal 
the  only  language  which  she  whom  he  addressed  would  understand ;  and 
although,  literally  interpreted,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  local  heaven  on 
high,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  conveyed,  and  in  the  only  way  intelligible 
to  her,  all  the  truth  that  was  important, — namely,  that  when  he  dis- 
appeared he  would  still  be  living,  and  be,  furthermore,  with  God. 

When  Christ  finally  went  from  his  disciples,  he  seemed  to  them  to  ris^ 
and  vanish  towards  the  clouds.  This  would  confirm  their  previous  mate* 
rial  conceptions,  and  the  old  forms  of  speech  would  be  handed  down, 
strengthened  by  these  phenomena,  misunderstood  in  themselves  and 
exaggerated  in  their  importance.  We  generally  speak  now  of  God's . 
"  throne,"  of  "  heaven."  as  situated  far  away  in  the  blue  ether ;  we  pmnt 
upward  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  say.  There  the  celestial  hosannas  roll  ( 
there  the  happy  ones,  the  uAforgotten  ones  of  our  love,  wait  to  wellXRBM 
us*  These  fbrms  of  speech  are  entirely  natural ;  tbey  are  harmlew ;  they 
aid  in  giving  definitenest  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  it  is  well  in 
continue  their  use ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  our  thoughts  withoat 
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them.  However,  we  most  undeirstand  that  they  are  not  strictly  and  ex- 
dnsively  true.  God  is  everywhere  ;  and  wherever  he  is  there  is  heaven 
to  the  spirits  that  are  like  him  and,  consequently,  see  him  and  e^joy  hit 
ineffable  blessedness. 

Jesus  sometimes  uses  the  phrase  ''kingdom  of  heaven^'  as  synonymous 
with  the  Divine  will, — ^the  spiritual  principles  or  laws  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  proclaim.  Many  of  his  parables  were  spoken  to  illustrate  the 
diffusive  power  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  truth  he  taught, — as 
when  he  said,  **  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  becomes  a  great  tree ;"  it  is  "  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  put 
in  two  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened ;''  it  is  "  like  a 
treasure  hid  in  a  field/'  or  **  like  a  goodly  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  a 
man  finding,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  it."  In  these 
examples  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  plainly  a  personification  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  the  true  law  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  In  answer 
to  the  question  why  be  spoke  so  many  things  to  the  people  in  parablea, 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  **  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given ;'' 
that  is.  You  are  prepared  to  understand  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of 
God's  government,  if  set  forth  plainly  ;  but  they  are  not  prepared.  Here 
^— as  also  in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and  of 
the  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  and  in  a  few  other  cases — **  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  means  God's  government,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
men,  his  method  of  establishing  his  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.  **  The 
kingdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  signifies  personal  purity  and  peace,  free* 
dom  from  sensual  solicitations.  "  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Christ  frequently  uses  the  term  **  kingdom  of  heaven"  in  a  somertdiat 
restricted,  traditional  sense,  based — in  form  but  not  in  spirit^-4ipon  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  **  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;"  **  1  must  preach  the  king'> 
dom  of  God  to  other  cities  also ;"  **  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
u  at  hand."  Christ  was  charged  to  bear  to  men  a  new  revelation  from 
God  of  his  government  and  laws,  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  a 
monarch  over  conscious  and  loyal  subjects.  **  Many  shall  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  oast 
out  into  outer  darkness."  The  sense  of  tliese  texts  is  as  follows.  "  Gk>d  is 
now  offering  unto  you,  through  me,  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  new  king- 
dom ;  but,  unless  you  faithfully  heed  it  and  fulfil  its  conditions,  you  shall 
be  rejected  from  it  and  lose  the  Divine  favor.  Although,  by  your  position 
m  the  choeen  people,  and  in  the  line  of  revelation,  you  are  its  natural 
hem,  yet,  unless  yon  rule  your  spirits  and  lives  by  its  commands,  you 
■hall  see  the  despised  Gentiles  eT\joying  all  the  privileges  your  £utli  allows 
to  the  rei^ered  patriarchs  of  your  nation,  while  youxvelves  are  shut  out 
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from  them  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  anguish.  Your  pride  of 
descent,  haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  reliance  upon  dead  rites  unfit  you  for 
the  true  kingdom  of  God,  the  inward  reign  of  humility  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  very  publicans  and  harlots,  repenting  and  humbling  them- 
selves, shall  go  into  it  before  you/' 

To  be  welcomed  under  this  Messianic  dispensation,  to  become  a  citixen 
of  this  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  the  Savior  declares  that  there  aro  cer- 
tain indispensable  conditions.  A  man  must  repent  and  forsake  his  sins. 
This  was  the  burden  of  John's  preaching, — that  the  candidate  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  first  be  baptized  with  water  unto  repentance,  as 
a  sign  that  he  abjures  and  is  cleansed  from  all  his  old  errors  and  iniqui- 
ties. Then  he  must  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire, — 
that  is,  must  learn  the  positive  principles  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and 
apply  them  to  his  own  character,  to  purge  away  every  corrupt  thing.  Ho 
must  be  bom  againj  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit :  in  other  words,  he 
must  be  brought  out  from  his  impurity  and  wickedness  into  a  new  and 
Divine  life  of  holiness,  awakened  to  a  conscious  experience  of  purity, 
truth,  and  love, — the  great  prime  elements  in  the  reign  of  God.  He  must 
be  guileless  and  lowly.  "Whosoever  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  better  dispensation  which  Christ  came  to 
establish,  is  the  humility  of  contrite  hearts,  the  innocence  of  little  children, 
the  purity  of  undefiled  consciences,  the  fruit  of  good  works,  the  truth  of 
universal  laws,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conscious  experience  of  an  inde- 
structible, blessed  being.  Those  who  enter  into  these  qualities  in  faith, 
in  feeling,  and  in  action  are  full  citizens  of  that  eternal  kingdom;  all 
others  are  aliens  from  it. 

Heaven,  then,  according  to  Clirist's  use  of  the  word,  is  not  distinctively 
a  world  situated  somewhere  in  immensity,  but  a  purely  spiritual  experi- 
ence, having  nothing  to  do  with  any  special  time  or  place.  It  is  a  state 
of  the  soul,  or  a  state  of  society,  under  the  rule  of  truth,  governed  by 
God's  will,  either  in  this  life  or  in  a  future.  He  said  to  the  young  ruler 
who  had  walked  faithfully  in  the  law,  and  whose  good  traits  drew  forUi 
his  love,  "  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  evident 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  bounded  place  of  abode,  but  a  true  state  of 
character,  a  virtuous  mode  of  life  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
"  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  That  is,  **  My  king- 
dom is  the  realm  of  truth,  the  dominion  of  God's  will,  and  all  true  men 
are  my  subjects."  Evidently  this  is  not  a  material  but  a  moral  reign 
and  therefore  unlimited  by  seasons  or  places.  Wherever  purity,  truth, 
love,  obt;dience,  prevail,  there  is  God,  and  that  is  heaven.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  depart  into  some  distant  sphere  to  meet  the  Infinite  Holy 
One  and  dwell  with  him.  He  is  on  the  very  dust  we  tread,  he  is  the 
very  centre  of  our  souls  and  breath  of  our  lives,  if  we  are  only  in  a  state 
that  is  fitted  to  recognise  and  enjoy  him.  "  He  that  hath  sent  me  is  with 
me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  always  do  those  things 
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which  please  him/'  It  is  a  fair  inference  h'om  such  statements  as  this 
that  to  do  with  conscious  adoration  and  love  those  things  that  please  God 
is  to  be  with  him,  without  regsCrd  to  time  or  place ;  and  that  is  heaven. 
"  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father/'  God,  **  and  ye  do  that 
which  ye  have  seen  with  your  father,  the  devil"  No  one  will  suppose  that 
Jesufl  meant  to  tell  the  wicked  men  whom  he  was  addressing  that  they 
committed  their  iniquities  in  consequence  of  lessons  learned  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence  with  an  arch-fiend,  the  parent  of  all  evil.  His 
meaning,  then,  was,  I  bring  forth  in  words  and  deeds  the  things  which 
I  have  learned  in  my  secret  soul  from  inspired  communion  with  infiiiite 
goodness  and  perfection;  you  bring  forth  the  things  which  you  have 
learned  from  communion  with  the  source  of  sin  and  woe, — that  is,  foul 
propensities,  cruel  passions,  and  evil  thoughts. 

"  I  come  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  unto  the  Father."  **  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent 
me."  Since  it  is  declared  that  God  is  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  obey  and  love  him  see  him  and  are  with  him  everywhere, 
these  striking  words  must  bear  one  of  the  two  following  interpretations. 
First,  they  may  imply  in  general  that  man  is  created  and  sent  into  this 
state  of  being  by  the  Father,  and  that  after  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent life  the  soul  is  admitted  to  a  closer  union  with  the  Parent  Spirit. 
This  gives  a  natural  meaning  to  the  language  which  represents  dying  as 
going  to  the  Father.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  to  reach  God,  but 
that  the  spiritual  verity  is  most  adequately  expressed  under  such  a 
metaphor.  But»  secondly,  and  more  probably,  the  phraseology  under 
consideration  may  be  meant  as  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  special  mission  of  Christ.  "  Neither  came  I  of  myself, 
but  He  sent  me ;"  "  The*  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myself;"  "As  the  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  These 
passages  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his 
descent  from  heaven  in  the  flesh.  That  is  a  carnal  interpretation  which 
does  great  violence  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
our  Savior.  They  may  merely  declare  the  supernatural  commission  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  direct  inspiration  and  authority.  He  did  not  volun- 
tarily assume  his  great  work,  but  was  Divinely  ordered  on  that  service. 
Compare  the  following  text: — "The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it, 
from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  That  is  to  say,  was  it  of  human  or  of  Divine 
ongiu  and  authority?  So  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  descended 
from  heaven,  or  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  meaning  in  Christ's  mind 
probably  was  that  he  was  raised  up,  did  his  works,  spoke  his  words,  by 
the  inspiration  and  with  the  sanction  of  God.  The  accuracy  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  seen  by  the  followjng  citation  from  the  Savior's  own  words, 
when  he  is  speaking — ^in  his  prayer  at  the  last  supper — of  sending  his 
disciples  out  to  preach  the  gospel: — "As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
worlds  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     The  reference, 
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Evidently,  is  to  a  Divine  choice  and  sealing,— ^not  to  a  descent  upon  the 
«arth  from  another  sphere. 

That  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  "believed  that  Christ  descended 
from  heaven  literally  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  repeatedly 
fipeaks  of  him  as  the  great  super-angelic  Logos,  the  firstrbom  Son  and 
perfect  image  of  God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  the  same  views,  the  same  lofty  Logos-theory  that  is  so 
abundantly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Philo  Judceus.  He  reports  and 
describes  the  Savior  in  conformity  with  such  a  theological  postulate. 
Possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Logos, 
descended  from  the  celestial  abode,  and  bom  into  the  world  as  a  man,  in 
endeavoring  to  write  out  from  memory,  years  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
Savior^s  words,  it  is  probable  that  he  unconsciously  misapprehended  and 
tinged  them  according  to  his  theory.  The  Delphic  apothegm,  ^*  Know 
thyself,*'  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven : — 

"K  ocelo  descendit  yvStOi  vtavriv." 

By  a  familiar  Jewish  idiom,  "  to  ascend  into  heaven"  meant  to  learn 
the  will  of  God.*  And  whatever  bore  the  direct  sanction  of  God  was  said 
to  descend  from  heaven.  When  in  these  figurative  terms  Jesus  asserted 
his  Divine  commission,  it  seems  that  some  understood  him  literally,  and 
concluded — ^perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  miracles,  joined  with  their 
own  speculations — that  he  was  the  Logos  incarnated.  That  such  a  con- 
<:iusion  was  an  unwarranted  inference  from  metaphorical  language  and 
from  a  foregone  pagan  dogma  appears  from  his  own  explanatory  and  jus- 
tifying words  spoken  to  the  Jews.  For  when  they  accused  him  of  making 
himself  God,  he  replies,  '*  If  in  your  law  they  are  called  gods  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  charge  ye  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  with  blasphemy,  because  he  says  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  ?"  Christ's  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  fairly  explained 
without  implying  his  actual  pre-existence  or  superhuman  nature.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  John's  possibly  can  be.  His  miracles,  according 
to  the  common  idea  of  them,  did  not  prove  him  to  be  the  coequal  fiu>> 
simile,  but  merely  proved  him  to  be  the  delegated  envoy,  of  God. 

We  may  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  point  in  a  few  words.  Christ 
did  not  essentially  mean  by  the  term  "  heaven"  the  world  of  light  and 
glory  located  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  other  nations,  just  abov^ 
the  visible  firmament.  His  meaning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  or  heaven,  was  always,  jn  some  form,  either  the  reign  of  justice^ 
purity,  and  love,  or  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  If  that  world,  heaven, 
l>e  in  fact,  and  were  in  his  conception,  a  sphere  located  in  space,  he  never 
alluded  to  its  position,  but  left  it  perfectly  in  the  dark,  keeping  his  in- 
structions scrupulously  free  from  any  such  commitment.  He  said,  "I  go  to 
Him  that  sent  me ;"  ''  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself^  that 

*  Schoettgen,  in  John  UL  13. 
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where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  The  references  to  locality  are  vagi&e 
and  mysterioue.  The  nature  of  his  words,  and  tbeir  scantiness,  are  as  if  he 
had  said.  We  shall  live  hereafter ;  we  shoJl  be  with  the  Father ;  we  shaU 
be  together.  All  the  rest  is  mystery,  even  to  me :  it  is  not  important  to 
be  known,  and  the  Father  hath  concealed  it.  Such,  almost,  are  his  very 
words.  **  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  eee  me ;  again,  a  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  U>  the  Father,**  '*  Father,  I  will  that  they 
alao  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am.''  Whether  heaven 
be  technically  a  material  abode  or  a  spiritual  state  it  is  of  little  import- 
anoe  to  us  to  know  ;  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  important  things  for  us  to  know  are  that  there  is  a 
heaven,  and  how  we  may  prepare  for  it ;  and  on  these  points  the  revela- 
tion is  explicit.  To  suppose  the  Savior  ignorant  of  some  things  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  endowments;  for  he  himself  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, saying,  *'  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  even  tlie  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neiiher  the  jSm,  but  the  Father."  And  it  adds  an 
awful  solemnity,  an  indescribably  exciting  interest,  to  his  departure  from 
the  world,  to  conceive  him  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  same  myst-o»ry 
which  has  enveloped  every  passing  mortal, — hovering  there  with  chas- 
tened wonder  and  curiosity;  inspired  with  an  absolute  trust  that  in  that 
fathomless  obscurity  the  Father  would  be  with  him,  and  would  unveil 
new  realms  of  life,  and  would  enable  him  to  come  back  and  assure  his 
disciples.  He  certainly  did  not  reveal  the  details  of  the  future  state : 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  them  himself  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 

We  next  advance  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  words  of  Christ 
regarding  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul, — those  parts  of  his  doctrine 
which  are  most  of  a  personal,  experimental  character,  sounding  the 
fountains  of  consciousness,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  our  being. 
It  is  often  said  that  Jesus  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality,— that  it  underlies  and  permeates  all  he  does  and  says.  We 
•should  know  at  once  that  such  a  being  must  be  immortal ;  such  a  life  could 
never  be  lived  by  an  ephemeral  creature ;  of  all  possible  proofs  of  immor- 
tality he  is  himself  the  sublimest.  This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  resistless  assurance,  the  Divine  inspiration,  the  sublime  repose,  with 
which  he  enunciates  the  various  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme  of 
endless  existence,  are  indeed  marvellous.  But  he  not  only  authori- 
tatively assumes  the  truth  of  a  future  life :  he  speaks  directly  of  it  in 
many  ways,  often  returns  to  it,  continually  hovers  about  it,  reasons  for  it» 
exhorts  upon  it,  makes  most  of  his  instructions  hinge  upon  it,  shows  that 
it  is  a  favorite  subject  of  his  communion.  We  may  put  the  justice  of 
these  statements  in  a  clear  light  by  bringing  together  and  explaining 
aome  of  his  scattered  utterances. 

His  express  language  teaches  that  man  in  this  world  is  a  twofold  being, 
leading  a  twofold  life,  physical  and  spiritual, — the  one  temporal,  the 
other  eternal, — the  one  apt  unduly  to  absorb  his  affections,  the  other 
really  desemog  his  profoundest  care.    This  separaticm  of  the  body  aod 
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the  soul,  and  survival  of  the  latter,  is  brought  to  light  in  various  striking 
forms  and  with  various  piercing  applications.  In  view  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  his  disciples  on  their  mission,  he  exhorted  and  warned  them 
thus: — "Fear  not  them  which  have  power  to  kill  the  body  and  after- 
wards have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  kill 
both  soul  and  body ;"  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ;"  that  is,  whosoever, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  life  of  his  body,  shrinks  from  the  duties  of  this 
dangerous  time,  shall  lose  the  highest  welfare  of  the  soul ;  but  whosoever 
loveth  his  lower  life  in  the  body  less  than  he  loves  the  virtues  of  a  conse- 
crated spirit  shall  win  the  true  blessedness  of  his  soul.  Both  of  these 
passages  show  that  the  soul  has  a  life  and  interest  separate  from  the 
material  tabernacle.  With  what  pathos  and  convincing  power  was  the 
siime  faith  expressed  in  his  ejaculation  from  the  cross,  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit  I*' — an  expression  of  trust  which,  under 
such  circumstances  of  desertion,  horror,  and  agony,  could  only  have 
been  prompted  by  that  inspiration  of  God  which  he  always  claimed  to 
have. 

Christ  once  reasoned  with  the  Sadducees  "  as  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  souls  ofnnen  upon  the  decease  of  the 
body  pass  into  another  and  an  unending  state  of  existence : — "  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  with  the  angels,  and  are  chil- 
dren of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection."  His  argument  was, 
that  "  God  is  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead ;"  that  is,  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  man  involves  such  a  relationship  with  God  as  pledges  his 
attributes  to  its  perpetuity.  The  thought  which  supports  this  reasoning 
penetrates  far  into  the  soul  and  grasps  the  moral  relations  between  man 
and  God.  It  is  most  interesting  viewed  as  the  unqualified  affirmation  by 
Jesus  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be  deathless. 

But  the  Savior  usually  stood  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  and  spoke  in 
a  more  commanding  tone  than  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 
The  prevailing  stand-point  from  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  an  oracle 
giving  responses  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  words  and 
sentiments  he  uttered  were  not  his,  but  the  Father's;  and  he  uttered 
them  in  the  clear  tones  of  knowledge  and  authority,  not  in  tho  whisper^ 
ing  accents  of  speculation  or  surmise.  How  these  entrancing  tidings 
came  to  him  he  knew  not:  they  were  no  creations  of  his;  they  rose 
spontaneously  within  him,  bearing  the  miraculous  sign  and  seal  of  God, 
— ^a  recommendation  he  could  no  more  question  or  resist  than  he  oould 
deny  his  own  existence.  Ho  was  set  apart  as  a  messenger  to  men.  The 
tide  of  inspiration  welled  up  till  it  filled  every  nerve  and  crevice  of  his 
being  with  conscious  life  and  with  an  overmastering  recognition  of  its 
living  relations  with  the  Omnipresent  and  Everlasting  Life.  Straightway 
he  knew  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father,  ai^d  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  the  world.  Ho 
knew,  by  the  direct  knowledge  of  inspiration  and  consciousness,  that  be 
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■^  ehuuld  live  forever.  Before  his  keen,  full,  spiritual  vitality  the  thought 
of  death  fled  away,  the  thought  of  annihilation  could  not  come.  So  far 
removed  was  his  soul  from  the  perception  of  interior  sleep  and  decay,  so 
brodd  and  powerful  was  his  consciousness  of  indestructible  life,  that  he 
saw  quite  through  the  crumbling  husks  of  time  and  sense  to  the  crystal 
sea  of  spirit  and  thought.  So  absorbing  was  his  sense  of  eternal  life  in 
himself  that  he  even  constructed  an  argument  from  his  personal  feeling 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  others,  saying  to  his  disciples,  **  Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also ;"  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Ye 
believe  what  God  declares,  for  he  cannot  be  mistaken ;  believe  what  I 
declare— for  his  inspiration  makes  mo  infallible — when  I  say  there  are 
many  spheres  of  life  for  us  when  this  is  ended. 

It  was  from  the  fulness  of  this  experience  that  Jesus  addressed  his 
hearers.  He  spoke  not  so  much  as  one  who  had  faith  that  immortal  life 
would  hereafter  be  revealed  and  certified,  but  rather  as  one  already  in 
the  insight  and  possession  of  it, — as  one  whose  foot  already  trod  the  eter- 
nal floor  and  whose  vision  pierced  the  immense  horizon.  **  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  bclieveth  on  Hiqci  that  sent 
me  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  Being  himself  brought  to  this  immovable 
assurance  of  immortal  life  by  the  special  inspiration  of  God,  it  was  his 
aim  to  bring  others  to  the  same  blessed  knowledge.  Ilis  eflbrts  to  eflect 
this  form  a  most  constant  feature  in  his  teachings.  His  own  definition 
of  his  mission  was,  **  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  We  see  by  the  persistent  drift  of  his 
words  that  he  strove  to  lead  others  to  the  same  spiritual  point  he  stood 
at,  that  they  might  see  the  same  prospect  he  saw,  feel  the  same  certitude 
he  felt,  eigoy  the  same  communion  with  God  and  sense  of  immortality 
he  exyoyed.  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will;"  *'For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  **  Father, 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thou  hast  given  him :  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  In  other 
words,  the  mission  of  Christ  ^was  to  awaken  in  men  the  experience  of 
immortal  life;  and  that  would  be  produced  by  imparting  to  them — repro- 
ducing in  them — the  experience  of  his  own  soul.  Let  us  notice  what 
steps  he  took  to  secure  this  end. 

He  begins  by  demanding  the  unreserved  credence  of  men  to  what  he 
says,  claiming  to  say  it  with  express  authority  from  God,  and  giving 
miraculous  credentials.  **  Whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  as  the  Father 
said  to  me,  so  I  speak."  This  claim  to  inspired  knowledge  he  advances 
BO  emphatically  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  then  announces,  as  an 
unquestionable  truth,  the  supreme  claim  of  man's  spiritual  inter&^ts  upon 
hii  attention  and  labor,  alike  from  their  inherent  superiority  and  their 
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Enduring  subsistence.  **  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  be  those  things  thou  hast 
gathered  ?"  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,"  The  inspiration  which  dictated 
these  instructions  evidently  based  them  ux)on  tlie  proloundest  spiritual 
philosophy, — upon  the  truth  that  man  lives  at  once  in  a  sphere  of  mate- 
rial objects  which  is  comparatively  unimportant  because  he  will  soon 
leave  it,  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  realities  which  is  all-important  because 
he  will  live  in  it  forever.  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  i^one,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedefh  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  body,  exists 
ing  in  the  sphere  of  material  relations,  is  supported  by  material  bread ; 
but  the  soul,  existing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations,  is  supported  by 
truth, — the  nourishing  breath  of  God's  love.  We  are  in  the  eternal 
world,  then,  at  present.  Its  laws  and  influences  penetrate  and  rule 
Us ;  its  ethereal  tides  lave  and  bear  us  on ;  our  experience  and  destiny 
in  it  are  decided  every  moment  by  our  characters.  If  we  aa»e  pure  in 
heart,  have  vital  faith  and  force,  we  shall  see  God  and  have  new  revela- 
tions made  to  us.  Such  are  among  the  fundamental  prineij^es  of  Ghria- 
tianity. 

There  is  another  class  of  texts, — ^based  upon  a  highly-figurative  style  of 
speech,  striking  Oriental  idioms, — the  explanation  of  which  will  cast  far- 
ther light  upon  the  branch  of  the  subject  immediately  before  ns.  **  As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me ;"  that  is,  As  the  blessed  Father  bath 
inspired  me  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  I  am  blessed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  hiff  immortal  love,  so  he  that  believes  and  assimilates  these 
truths  as  I  proclaim  them,  he  shall  experience  the  same  blessedness 
through  my  instruction.  The  words  **  1  am  the  bread  of  life"  are  eat- 
plained  by  the  words  "  I  am  the  truth."  The  declaration  "  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh  hath  eternal  life"  is  illustrated  by  the  declaration 
"Whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me  hath 
everlasting  life."  There  is  no  diflftcnlty  in  understanding  what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  said,  *'  I  have  meat  to  eat  ye  know  not  of:  my  meat  ia  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Why  should  we  not  with  the  same 
ease,  upon  the  same  principles,  interpret  ^is  kindred  expression,  "This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof  and  not  die"  ?  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  phraseology 
is,  that  whosoever  understands,  accepts,  assimilates,  and  brings  out  in  ear^ 
nest  experience,  the  truths  Christ  taught,  would  realize  the  Irfe  of  Christ, 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  Divine  favor  and  eternal  blessedness.  **  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him ;" 
that  is,  we  have  the  same  character,  are  fed  by  the  same  nutriment,  rest 
in  the  same  experience.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  at  the 
accuracy  of  this  exegesis :  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
himself.  When  he  knew  that  the  disciples  murmured  at  what  he  had  said 
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ibotti  eating  hia  flesh,  and  called  it  a  hard  saying,  he  said  to  tliem,  "  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  Uie  words.  (JtattJ 
tpeak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  arc  some  of 
you  that  believe  not."  Any  man  who  heartily  believed  what  Christ  said 
that  be  was  Divinely  authorized  to  declare,  and  did  declare, — the  per- 
vading goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  immortal  blessedness  of  the  soula 
of  his  children, — by  the  very  terms  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
fear  and  commenced  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  we  aie 
not  to  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  obtains  immortality  itself  for  the  be- 
liever :  it  only  rectifies  and  lights  up  the  conditions  of  it,  and  awakepa 
the  consciousness  of  it.  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  whosor 
ever  liveih  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.''  We  suppose  thia 
means,  he  shall  know  that  he  is  never  to  perish :  it  cannot  refer  to  physi- 
cal dissolution,  for  the  believer  dies  equally  with  the  unbeliever ;  it  can- 
not refer  to  immortal  existence  in  itself,  for  the  unbeliever  is  as  immortal 
as  the  believer :  it  must  refer  to  the  blessed  nature  of  that  immortidity 
and  to  the  personal  assurance  of  it,  becaase  these  Christ  does  imf>art  to 
the  disciple,  while  the  unregenerate  unbeliever  in  his  doctrine,  of  course, 
has  them  not.  Coming  from  God  to  reveal  his  infinite  love,  exemplifying 
the  Divine  elements  of  an  immortal  nature  in  his  whole  career,  coming 
bock  from  the  grave  to  show  its  sceptre  broken  and  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  well  may  Christ  proclaim,  **  Whosoever  believes  in  me"  knows  he 
••  shall  never  perish." 

Among  the  Savior's  parables  is  an  impressive  one,  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking — perhaps  fancifully — was  intended  to  illustrate  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  in  ordering  the  earthly  destiny  of  humanity.  "  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  and 
the  seed  should  grow  up ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  Men  are  seed  sown  in  this 
world  to  ripen  and  be  harvested  in  another.  The  figure,  taken  on  the 
scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  earth,  is  sublime.  Whether 
■uch  an  image  were  originally  suggested  by  the  parable  or  not,  the 
conception  is  consistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  pious  Sterling 
prays,— 

**aiTo  tboa  tha  life  which  we  require. 
That,  rooted  fast  in  tboe, 
Prom  thee  to  thee  we  may  aspire, 
▲ad  earth  th j  garden  be.** 

The  symbol — shockingly  perverted  from  its  original  beautiful  meaning 
by  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  sleep  in  our  graves  until  a  distant  resur- 
rection-day— is  often  applied  to  burial-grounds.  Let  its  appropriate  sig- 
nificance be  restored.  Life  is  the  field,  death  the  reaper,  another  sphere 
of  being  the  immediate  gamer.  An  enlightened  Christian,  instead  of 
entitling  a  graveyard  the  garden  of  the  dead,  and  looking  for  its  long- 
buried  forms  to  spring  from  its  cold  embrace,  will  hear  the  angel  saying 
again,  "  They  are  not  here :  they  are  risen."    The  line  which  written  on 
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Klopstock's  Umh  is  a  melancholy  error,  engrayed  on  his  crodlt  would 
have  been  an  inspiring  truth : — 

*'8«ed  sown  by  God  to  ripen  Ibr  Uie  hanreBt** 

Several  fragmentary  speeches,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  of  the 
most  tremendous  and  even  exhaustive  import,  are  reported  as  having 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Christ  at  different  times.  These  sentences,  rapid 
and  incomplete  as  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
do  yet  give  us  glimpses  of  the  most  momentous  character  into  the  pro- 
foundest  thoughts  of  his  mind.  They  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
generalize  their  fimdamental  principles,  and  construct  the  outlines,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  his  theology, — ^his  inspired  conception  of  God,  the  uni- 
verse, and  man,  and  the  resulting  duties  and  destiny  of  man.  We  will 
briefly  bring  together  and  interpret  these  passages,  and  deduce  the  sys- 
tem which  they  seem  to  presuppose  and  rest  upon. 

Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
acceptably  neither  in  that  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  exclusively,  but 
anywhere,  if  it  were  worthily  done.  *'God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.''  This  passage, 
with  others,  teaches  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  Gxxl.  Christ 
conceived  of  Grod  as  an  infinite  Spirit.  Again,  comforting  his  friends  in 
view  of  his  approaching  departure,  he  said,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you."  Here  he  plainly  figures  the  universe  as  a  house 
containing  many  apartments,  all  pervaded  and  ruled  by  the  Father's 
presence.  He  was  about  taking  leave  of  this  earth  to  proceed  to 
another  part  of  the  creation,  and  he  promised  to  come  back  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  assure  them  there  was  another  abode  pre|)ared  for  them. 
Christ  conceived  of  the  universe,  with  its  innumerable  divisions,,  as  the 
house  of  God.  Furthermore,  he  regarded  truth^-or  the  essential  laws  and 
right  tendencies  of  things — and  the  will  of  God  as  identical.  He  said  be 
came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  ;  that  is,  as  be 
at  another  time  expressed  it,  he  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.  Thus  he  prayed,  **  Father,  sanctify  them  through  the  truth : 
thy  word  is  truth."  Christ  conceived  of  pure  truth  as  the  will  of  God. 
Finally,  he  taught  that  all  who  obey  the  truth,  or  do  the  will  of  God, 
thereby  constitute  one  family  of  brethren,  one  family  of  the  accepted 
children  of  God,  in  all  worlds  forever.  "  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God ;"  **  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  mother;"  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 
And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  but  the  son  abideth 
forever.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
That  is  to  say,  truth  gives  a  good  man  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  makes 
him  know  himself  an  heir,  immortally  and  everywhere  at  home;  sin 
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fifCB  the  wicked  man  over  to  bondage,  makes  him  feel  afraid  of  being  an 
outcast,  loads  him  with  hardships  as  a  servant.  Whoever  will  believe  the 
revelations  of  Christ,  and  assimilate  his  experience,  shall  lose  the  wretched 
burdens  of  unbelief  and  fear  and  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  be  made  free 
indeed,  being  adopted  as  a  son. 

The  whole  conception,  then,  is  this :  The  universe  is  one  vast  house, 
comprising  many  subordinate  mansions.  All  the  moral  beings  that 
dwell  in  it  compose  one  immortal  family.  God  is  the  universal  Father. 
His  will — the  truth — ^is  the  law  of  the  household.  Whoever  obeys  it  is 
a  worthy  son  and  has  the  Father's  approbation  ;  whoever  disobeys  it  is 
alienated  and  degraded  into  the  condition  of  a  servant.  We  may  roam 
from  room  to  i*oom,  but  can  never  get  lost  outside  the  walls  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Paternal  arms.  Death  is  variety  of  scenery  and  pro- 
gress of  life : — 

**  We  bow  our  beftdi 
At  going  oot,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King**, 
*  Larger  than  thia  we  leare,  and  loTelier." 

Who  can  comprehend  the  idea,  in  its  overwhelming  magnificence  and  in 
its  touching  beauty, — its  sweeping  amplitude  embracing  all  mysteries,  its 
delicate  fitness  meeting  all  wants, — without  being  impressed  and  stirred 
by  it,  even  to  the  i*egeneration  of  his  soul?  If  there  is  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  make  man  feel  and  live  like  a  child  of  God,  it  would  surely 
seem  to  be  this  conception.  Its  unrivalled  simplicity  and  verisimilitude 
compel  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  its  reality.  It  is  the  most  adequate 
and  sublime  view  of  things  that  ever  entered  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  the  inspiration  of  God,  worthy  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God. 
All  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  fanciful  theologians  are  as 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  before  it  as  the  offensive  fiaring  of  torches  in 
the  face  of  one  who  sees  the  steady  and  solemn  splendors  of  the  sun.  To 
live  in  the  harmony  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the  conscious  love  of  God 
and  exyoyment  of  immortality,  blessed  children,  everywhere  at  home  in 
the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  everlasting  Father, — this  is  the  experi- 
ence to  which  Christ  calls  his  followers ;  and  any  eschatology  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conception  is  not  his. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  interpretation  respectively  applied 
to  the  words  of  Christ, — the  literal,  or  mechanical,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
TitaL  The  former  leads  to  a  belief  in  his  second  visible  advent  with  an 
army  of  angels  from  heaven,  a  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  univer- 
Bal  judgment,  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  eternal  tortures  of  the  wicked 
in  an  abyss  of  infernal  fire,  a  heaven  located  on  the  arch  of  the  Hebrew 
firmament.  The  latter  gives  us  a  group  of  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
clustered  about  the  illuminating  and  emphasizing  mission  of  Christ, 
sealed  with  Divine  sanctions, — truths  of  universal  obligation  and  of  all- 
redeeming  power.  (The  former  method  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  body 
of  Chrotendom,  who  are  landed  by  it  in  a  system  of  doctrines  wellnigh 
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identical  with  those  of  the  Phariflees,  againsfc  which  Chiiai  so  emphfttio- 
ally  warned  his  followers, — a  system  of  traditional  dogmas  not  having  tJie 
slightest  support  in  philosophy^  nor  the  least  contact  with  the  realities 
of  experience,  nor  the  faintest  color  of  inherent  or  historical  probability. 
In  this  age  they  are  absolutely  incredible  to  unhampered  and  studious 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  growing 
body  of  rational  Christians,  and  it  guides  them  to  a  consistent  array  of 
indestructible  moral  truths,  simple,  fundamental,  and  exhaustive,— an 
array  of  spiritual  principles  commanding  universal  and  implicit  homage, 
robed  in  their  own  brightness,  accredited  by  their  own  fitness^  armed 
with  the  loveliness  and  terror  of  their  own  rewarding  and  avenging 
divinity,  flashing  in  mutual  lights  and  sounding  in  consonant  echoes  alike 
firom  the  law  of  nature  and  from  the  soul  of  man,  as  the  &on  of  God, 
with  miraculous  voice,  speaks  between. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

BXStJRRECTION   Of  CHRIST. 


Or  all  the  single  events  that  ever  were  supposed  to  have  cooarred  in 
the  world,  perhaps  the  most  august  in  its  moral  associations  and  the  aaost 
stupendous  in  its  lineal  effects,  both  on  the  outward  fortunes  and  on  the 
inward  experience  of  mankind,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  theme  in  all  the  range  of  thought 
worthy  of  candid  consideration,  it  is  tl^is.  There  are  two  ways  of  exa- 
mining it.  We  may,  as  unquestioning  Christians,  inquire  how  the  New 
Testament  writers  represent  it, — what  premises  they  assume,  what  state* 
ments  they  make,  and  what  inferences  they  draw.  Thus,  without  per- 
version, without  mixture  of  our  own  notions,  we  should  oonstruct  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  Again  as  critical 
scholars  and  philosophical  thinkers,  we  may  study  that  doctrine  in  all 
its  parts,  scrutinize  it  in  all  its  bearings,  trace,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  stepf^ 
and  processes  of  its  formation,  discriminate  as  well  as  we  oan,  by  all  fiur 
tests,  whether  it  be  entirely  correct,  or  wholly  erroneous,  or  partly  tnio 
and  partly  false.  Both  of  these  methods  of  investigation  are  necessary  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  Both  are  obhgatory  upon  the  eamMt 
inquirer.  Whoso  would  bravely  face  his  beliefs  and  intelligently  com- 
prehend them,  with  their  grounds  and  their  issues,  with  a  devout  desire 
for  the  pure  truth,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  putting  his  trust  in  the  God  who 
made  him,  will  never  shrink  from  either  of  these  courses  of  examination. 
Whoso  does  shrink  from  these  inquiries  is  either  a  moral  coward,  afraid 
of  the  results  of  an  honest  search  after  that  truth  of  things  which  ex- 
presses the  will  of  the  Creator,  or  a  spiritual  sluggard,  frightened  by  a 
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call  to  mental  effort  and  torpidly  clinging  to  ease  of  mind.  And  whoso, 
Accepting  the  personal  challenge  of  criticism,  carries  on  the  investigation 
ywith  pr^udice  and  passion,  holding  errors  because  he  thinks  them  safe 
Mod  useful,  and  rejecting  realities  because  he  fancies  them  dangerous  and 
«Til,  is  an  intellectual  traitor,  disloyal  to  the  sacred  laws  by  which  God 
liedges  the  holy  fields  and  rules  the  responsible  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
^ruth.  We  shall  combine  the  two  modes  of  inquiry,  first  singly  asking 
^rhat  the  Scriptures  declare,  then  critically  seeking  what  the  facts  will 
'vrarrant, — it  being  unimportant  to  us  whether  these  lines  ejtactly  coin- 
c»de  or  diverge  somewhat,  the  truih  itself  being  all.  We  now  pass  to 
examination  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  five  points  of  view:  first, 
a  fact;  second,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  third,  as  a  pledge; 
fourth,  as  a  symbol ;  and  fifth,  as  a  theory. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  the  resmrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  fact.  "  Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree^ 
him  hath  God  raised  up.''  It  could  not  have  been  viewed  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  theory  or  a  legend,  nor,  indeed,  iu»  any  thing  ebe  than  a 
marvellous  but  literal  fact.  This  appears  from  their  minute  accounts 
of  the  scenes  at  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  disappearance  of  his  body. 
Their  declarations  of  this  are  most  unequivocal,  emphatic,  iterated. 
"  The  Lord  b  risen  indeed.''  All  that  was  most  important  in  their  faith 
they  based  upon  it,  all  that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  this  life  they 
staked  upon  it.  "  Else  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?"  They 
held  it  before  their  inner  vision  as  a  guiding  star  through  tlie  night  of 
their  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  freely  poured  out  their  blood  upon  the 
cruel  shrines  of  martyrdom  in  testimony  that  it  was  a  fact.  That  they 
believed  he  literally  rose  from  the  grave  in  visible  form  also  appears,  and 
still  more  forcibly,  from  their  descriptions  of  his  frequent  manifestations 
to  them.  These  show  that  in  their  faith  he  assumed  at  his  resurrection  the 
same  body  in  which  he  had  lived  before,  which  was  crucified  and  buried. 
All  attempts,  whether  by  S^edenborgixms  or  others,  to  explain  this 
Scripture  language  as  signifying  that  he  rose  in  an  immaterial  body,  are 
futile.^  He  appeared  to  their  senses  and  was  recognised  by  his  identical 
bodily  form.  He  partook  of  physical  food  with  them.  "  They  gave  him 
a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb;  and  he  ate  before  them." 
The  marks  in  his  hands  and  side  were  felt  by  the  incredulous  Thomas,  and 
convinced  him«  He  said  to  them,  "  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit 
bath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  To  a  candid  mind  there 
can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  gospel  records  describe  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  as  a  literal  fact,  that  his  soul  reanimated  the  deceased 
body,  and  that  in  it  he  showed  himself  to  his  disciples.  Yet  that  there 
are  a  few  texts  implying  the  immateriality  of  his  resurrection  body — 
that  there  are  two  accounts  of  it  in  the  gospels — we  cannot  deny. 

We  advance  to  see  what  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  ityci  of  the 
- 
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resurrection  of  Christ.  This  argument,  of  course,  turns  chiefly  on  one 
point, — namely,  the  competency  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  validity  of 
their  testimony.*  We  will  present  the  usually-exhibited  scheme  of  proof 
as  strongly  as  we  can.*  In  the  first  place,  those  who  testified  to  the  resur- 
rection were  numerous  enough,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  go,  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question.  Paul  declares  there  were  above  ^ve  hun- 
dred who  from  their  personal  knowledge  could  aflSrm  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection.  But  particularly  there  were  the  eleven  apostles,  the  two 
Marys,  Cleopas,  and  the  disciples  from  whom  Joseph  and  Matthias — the 
candidates  for  Judas  Iscariot's  apostleship — ^were  selected,  consisting 
probably  of  most  of  the  seventy.  If  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
men  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged  event,  then,  under  the  existing 
circiunstances,  that  of  twelve  ought.  Important  matters  of  history  are 
often  unhesitatingly  received  on  the  authority  of  a  single  historian.  If 
the  occurrences  at  the  time  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  a  reason- 
able mind  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  twelve  men  to  those  occurrences  should  convince  us.  The  oaths  of  a 
thousand  would  be  no  stronger. 

These  men  possessed  sufficient  abilities  to  be  trusted,  good  powers  of 
judgment,  and  varied  experience.  The  selection  of  them  by  Him  who 
"  knew  what  was  in  man,"  the  boldness  and  efficiency  of  their  lives,  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  everywhere,  amply  prove  their  general  intelligence 
and  energy.  And  they  had,  too,  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  witness.  They  were 
present  in  the  places,  at  the  times,  when  and  where  the  events  occurred. 
Every  motive  would  conspire  to  make  them  scrutinize  the  subject  and 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  it  seems  they  did  examine ;  for  at 
first  some  doubted,  but  afterwards  believed.  They  had  been  close  com- 
panions of  Jesus  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  least.  They  had  studied 
his  every  feature,  look,  gesture.  They  must  have  been  able  to  recognise 
him,  or  to  detect  an  impostor, — if  the  absurd  idea  of  an  attempted 
imposition  can  be  entertained.  They  saw  him  many  times,  near  at  hand, 
in  the  broad  light.  Not  only  did  they  see  him,  but  they  handled  his 
wounded  limbs  and  listened  to  his  wondrous  voice.  If  these  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  were  not  enough  to  make  their  evidence  valid,  then 
no  opportunities  could  be  sufficient. 

Whoso  allows  its  full  force  to  the  argument  thus  far  will  admit  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  is  conclusive,  unless 
he  suspects  that  by  some  cause  they  were  either  incapacitated  to  weigh 


•  Bherlock,  Trial  of  the  Witnenet. 

*  Ditton,  DemoDBtr&tion  of  the  RecurrecUon  of  Christ  For  a  sternly  fkithfhl  ettimato  of  the 
cogency  of  this  argnment,  it  mtist  be  remembered  that  all  the  data,  erery  &ct  and  poatnlate  in  eadi 
■tep  of  the  reasoning,  rest  on  the  historical  authority  of  the  four  Gospels,  docomencs  whoae  antho^ 
•hip  and  date  are  lost  in  obscurity.  Even  of  "  orthodox**  theologians  few,  with  any  claims  to 
scholarship,  now  hold  that  these  Gospels,  as  they  stand,  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  najnei 
they  bear.  They  wander  and  waver  in  a  thick  fog.  See  Uilman's  **  History  of  Christianity,**  vdi.  i 
di.  ii.  appendix  IL 
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eyidence  fairly,  or  were  led  wilfully  to  stifle  the  truth  and  publish  a  false- 
hood. Very  few  persons  have  ever  been  inclined  to  make  this  charge, — 
that  the  apostles  were  either  wild  enthusiasts  of  fancy,  or  crafty  calcu- 
lators of  fraud ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  support  the  position  even 
with  moderate  plausibility.  Granting,  in  the  first  place,  hypothetically, 
that  the  disciples  were  ever  so  great  enthusiasts  in  their  general  character 
and  conduct,  still,  they  could  not  have  been  at  all  so  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection,  because,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  no  belief,  expectations, 
nor  thoughts  about  it.  By  their  own  frank  confessions,  they  did  not 
understand  Christ's  predictions,  nor  the  ancient  supposed  prophecies  of 
that  event.  And  without  a  strong  faith,  a  burning  hopeful  desire,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  for  it  to  spring  from,  and  rest  on,  and  be  nourished 
by,  evidently  no  enthusiasm  could  exist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
previous  to  the  third  day  after  Christ's  death  they  said  nothing,  thought 
nothing,  about  a  resurrection ;  but  from  that  time,  as  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  they  were  roused  to  both  words  and  deeds*.  The  sudden 
astonishing  change  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing that  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  brought  to  a  belief  that  the 
resurrection  had  occurred.  But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
witnesses  were  not  enthusiasts  on  other  subjects.  No  one  could  be  the 
subject  of  such  an  overweening  enthusiasm  ha  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
without  betraying  it  in  his  conduct,  without  being  overmast'Cred  and  led 
by  it  as  an  insane  man  is  by  his  mania.  The  very  opposite  of  all  this 
was  actually  the  case  with  the  apostles.  The  Gospels  are  unpretending, 
dispassionate  narratives,  without  rhapsody,  adulation,  or  vanity.  Their 
whole  conduct  disproves  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Their  appeals  were 
addressed  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling ;  their  deeds  were  more  courage- 
ous than  rash.  They  avoided  tumult,  insult,  and  danger  whenever  they 
could  honorably  do  so ;  but,  when  duty  called,  their  noble  intrepidity 
shrank  not.  They  were  firm  as  the  trunks  of  oaks  to  meet  the  agony 
and  horror  of  a  violent  death  when  it  came ;  yet  tjiey  rather  shunned 
than  sought  to  wear  the  glorious  crown  from  beneath  whose  crimson 
circlet  drops  of  bloody  sweat  must  drip  from  a  martyr's  brows.  The 
number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,  the  abilities  they  pos- 
gfiiicd,  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts,  prove  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  duped,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  blind  fanar 
tioB.  This  we  have  just  shown  they  were  not.  Would  it  not,  moreovef, 
be  moet  marvellous  if  they  were  such  heated  fanatics,  all  of  them,  so 
many  men  ? 

But  there  is  one  further  foothold  for  the  disbeliever  in  the  historic 
resurrection  of  Christ.  He  may  say,"  I  confess  the  witnesses  were  capable 
of  knowing,  and  undoubtedly  did  know,  the  truth ;  but,  for  some  reason, 
they  suppressed  it,  and  proclaimed  a  deception."  As  to  this  charge,  we 
not  only  deny  the  actuality,  but  even  the  pospibility,  of  its  truth.  The 
namtiYes  of  the  evangelists  contain  the  strongest  evidences  of  their 
honefty.     The  many  little  unaccountable  circumstances  they  recount^ 
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which  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  critical  belief,  the  real  and 
the  apparent  inconsistencies, — none  of  these  would  have  been  permitted 
by  fraudulent  authors.  They  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world, 
supposing  their  writers  unsuspiciously  honest.  They  also  frankly  confess 
tlieir  own  and  each  others'  errors,  ignorance,  pr^udices,  and  faults. 
Would  they  have  done  this  save  from  simple-hearted  truthfulness  f 
Would  a  designing  knave  voluntarily  reveal  to  a  suspicious  scrutiny 
actions  and  traits  naturally  subversive  of  confidence  in  him?  The  conduct 
of  the  disciples  under  the  circumstances,  through  all  the  scenes  of  their 
after-lives,  proves  their  undivided  and  earnest  honesty.  The  cause  they 
had  espoused  was,  if  we  deny  its  truth,  to  the  last  degree  repulsive  in 
itself  and  in  its  concomitants,  and  they  were  surrounded  with  allure- 
ments to  desert  it.  Yet  how  unyielding,  wonderful,  was  their  dis- 
interested devotedness  to  it,  without  exception !  Not  one,  overcome  by 
terror  or  bowed  by  strong  anguish,  shrank  from  his  self-imposed  task 
and  cried  out,  **  I  confess !"  No;  but  when  thoy,  and  their  first  followers 
who  knew  what  they  knew,  were  laid  upon  racks  and  torn,  when  they 
were  mangled  and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  were  man»> 
cled  fast  amidst  the  flames  till  their  souls  rode  forth  into  heaven 
in  chariots  of  fire, — amidst  all  this,  not  one  of  them  ever  acknowledged 
fraud  or  renounced  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Were  they 
not  honest?  Others  have  died  in  support  of  theories  and  opinions  with 
which  their  convictions  and  passions  had  become  interwoven:  they 
<lied  rather  than  deny  facts  which  were  within  the  cognizance  of  their 
senses.  Ckmld  any  man,  however  firm  and  dauntless,  under  the  circum- 
stances, go  through  the  trials  they  bore,  without  a  feeling  of  truth  and 
of  God  to  support  him  ? 

These  remarks  are  particularly  forcible  in  connection  with  the  career 
of  Paul.  Endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  learned,  living  at  the  time  and 
place,  he  must  have  been  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  And  yet, 
while  all  the  motives  that  commonly  actuate  men — ^loud-mouthed  con- 
sistency, fame,  wealth,  pride,  pleasure,  the  rooted  force  of  inveterate 
prejudices — all  were  beckoning  to  him  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Pharisaic  establishment,  he  spumed  the  glowing  visions  of  his  am- 
bition and  dashed  to  earth  the  bright  dreams  of  his  youth.  He  ranged 
himself  among  the  Christians, — the  feeble,  despised,  persecuted  €3irui- 
tians ;  and,  after  having  suffered  every  thing  humanity  could  bear,  haring 
preached  the  resurrection  everywhere  with  unflinching  power,  he  w«b 
at  last  crucified,  or  beheaded,  by  Nero;  and  there,  expiring  among  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  he  gave  the  resistless  testimony  of  his  death  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  gasping,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breath,  '*It  k 
true.''  Granting  the  honesty  of  these  men,  we  could  not  have  any  gfoater 
proof  of  it  than  we  have  now. 

But  dishonesty  in  this  matter  was  not  merely  untrue ;  it  was  aiflo  Jai* 

,  possible.     If  fraud  is  admitted,  a  conspiracy  must  have  been  formed 

«mong  the  witnesses.    But  that  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  character  theukl 
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have  been  entered  into  by  such  men  is  in  itself  incredible,  in  the  outset. 
And  then,  if  it  had  been  entered  into,  it  must  infallibly  have  broken 
through,  been  found  out,  or  been  betrayed,  in  the  course  of  the  disas- 
ters, perils,  terrible  trials,  to  which  it  and  its  fabricators  were  afterwards 
exposed.  Prove  that  a  body  of  from  twelve  to  five  hundred  men  could 
form  a  plan  to  palm  off  a  gross  falsehood  upon  the  world,  and  could 
then  adhere  to  it  unfalteringly  through  the  severest  disappointments, 
dangers,  sufferings,  differences  of  opinion,  dissension  of  feeling  and 
action,  without  retiring  from  the  undertaking,  letting  out  the  secret,  or 
betraying  each  other  in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  years, — ^prove 
Uiis,  and  you  prove  that  men  may  do  and  dare,  deny  and  suffer,  not  only 
without  motives,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  duty,  interest,  desire, 
prejudice,  and  passion.  The  disciples  could  not  have  pretended  the 
resurrection  from  sensitiveness  to  the  probable  charge  that  they  had  been 
miserably  deceived ;  for  they  did  not  understand  their  Master  to  predict 
any  such  event,  nor  had  they  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.  They  could 
not  have  pretended  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  and  giving  authority 
to  the  good  precepts  and  doctrines  Jesus  taught ;  because  such  a  course 
would  have  been  in  the  plainest  antagonism  to  all  those  principles  them- 
selves, and  because,  too,  they  must  have  known  both  the  utter  wicked- 
ness and  the  desperate  hazards  and  forlornness  of  such  an  attempt  to 
give  a  fictitious  sanction  to  moral  truths.  In  such  an  enterprise  there 
was  before  them  not  the  faintest  probability  of  even  the  slightest  success. 
"Every  selfish  motive  would  tend  to  deter  them ;  for  poverty,  hatred, 
disgrace,  stripes,  imprisonment,  contempt,  and  death  stared  in  their 
fftces  from  the  first  step  that  way.  Dishonesty,  deliberate  fraud,  then, 
in  this  matter,  was  not  merely  untrue,  but  was  impossible.  The  con- 
closion  from  the  whole  view  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  that  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  worthy  of  credence. 

There  are  three  considerations,  further,  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  historic  argument  for  the  resurrection.  First,  the 
conduct  of  the  Savior  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  charge  of 
unbalanced  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  and  life 
of  Jesus;  but  suppose  on  this  point  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  really  be- 
lieved that  three  days  after  his  death  he  would  rise  again.  In  that  case, 
would  not  his  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the  wonderful  anticipated  phe- 
nomenon ?  Would  not  his  whole  soul  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
hia  speech  have  been  almost  incessantly  about  it?  Yet  he  spoke  of  it 
only  three  or  four  times,  and  then  with  obscurity.  Again :  suppose  he 
was  an  impostor.  An  impostor  would  hardly  have  risked  his  reputa- 
tion voluntarily  on  what  he  knew  could  never  take  place.  Had  he  done 
■o,  his  only  reliance  must  have  been  upon  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers.  He  would  then  have  made  it  the  chief  topic,  would  have 
striven  strenuously  to  make  it  a  living  and  intense  hope,  an  immovable, 
aU-controUing  faith,  concentrating  on  it  their  desires  and  expectations, 
heart  and  touL    But  he  really  did  not  do  this  at  all.    He  did  not  even 
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make  them  understand  what  his  vaticinations  of  the  resurrection  meant. 
And  when  they  saw  his  untenanted  body  hanging  on  the  cross,  they 
slunk  away  in  confusion  and  despair.  Admit,  again,  that  Christ  was 
enthusiast,  or  impostor,  or  both:  these  qualities  exist  not  in  the  grave. 
Here  was  their  end.  They  could  neither  raise  him  from  the  dead  nor 
move  him  from  the  tomb.  No  considerations  in  any  way  connected  with 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  can  account  for  the  occurrences  that  succeeded 
his  death. 

Secondly,  if  the  resurrection  did  not  take  place,  what  became  of  the 
Savior's  body  ?  We  have  already  given  reasons  why  the  disciples  could 
not  have  falsely  pretended  the  resurrection.  It  is  also  impossible  that 
they  obtained,  or  surreptitiously  disposed  of,  the  dead  and  interred  body ; 
because  it  was  in  a  tomb  'of  rock  securely  sealed  against  them,  and 
watched  by  a  guard  which  they  could  neither  bj-ibe  nor  overpower; 
because  they  wore  too  much  disheartened  and  alarmed  to  try  to  get  it ; 
because  they  could  not  possibly  want  it, — since  they  expected  a  temporal 
Messiah,  and  had  no  hope  of  a  resurrection  like  that  which  they  soon 
began  proclaiming  to  the  world.  And  as  for  the  story  told  by  the  watch, 
or  rather  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  it  has  not  consistency 
enough  to  hold  together.  Its  foolish  unlikelihood  has  always  been 
transparent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  fresh  guards  would 
slumber  at  a  post  where  the  penalty  of  slumbering  was  death.  And,  if 
one  or  two  did  sleep,  it  is  absurd  to  think  all  would  do  so.  Besides,  if 
they  slept,  how  knew  they  what  transpired  in  the  mean  time  ?  Could 
they  have  dreamed  it  ?  Dreams  are  not  taken  in  legal  depositions ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  would  be  an  astounding,  gratuitous  miracle  if  they  all 
dreamed  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  a  powerful  collateral  argument  in  proof  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  It  might  seem  that 
if  the  guards  told  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  of  the  miracles 
which  occurred  at  the  sepulchre,  they  must  immediately  have  believed 
and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Savior.  But  they  had  previously  remained  invulnerable  to  as 
cogent  proof  as  this  would  afford.  They  had  acknowledged  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him  when  he  was  alive,  but  attributed  them— even  his  works 
of  beneficence — to  demoniacal  power.  They  said,  "  He  casteth  out  devils 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils."  So  they  acted  in  the 
present  case,  and,  notwithstandmg  the  peerless  miracle  related  by  the 
sentinels,  still  persisted  in  their  alienation  from  the  Christian  faith. 
Their  intensely-cherished  preconceptions  respecting  the  Messiah,  their 
persecution  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  his 
teachings  and  experience  with  most  that  they  expected, — these  things 
compelled  their  incredulity  to  every  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the 
contemned  and  murdered  Nazarene.  For,  if  they  admitted  the  facts  on 
which  such  proof  was  based,  they  would  misinterpret  them  and  deny  the 
inferences  justly  drawn  from  them.    This  was  plainly  the  case.     It  may 
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be  affirmed  that  the  Jews  believed  the  resurrection,  because  they  took  no 
&dr  measures  to  disprove  it,  but  threatened  those  who  declared  it.  Since 
they  had  every  inducement  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  and  might,  it 
seems,  have  done  so  had  it  been  false,  and  yet  never  made  the  feeblest 
effort  to  unmajsk  the  alleged  fraud,  we  must  suspect  that  they  were 
themselves  secretly  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  dared  not  let  it  be  known, 
for  fear  it  would  prevail,  become  mighty  in  the  earth,  and  push  them 
from  their  seats.  In  the  rage  and  blindness  of  their  prejudices,  they 
cried,  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !''  And  from  that  gene- 
ration to  our  own,  their  history  has  afforded  a  living  proof  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  chief  corner-stone, — the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity  from 
conquering  to  conquering,  together  with  the  baffled  plans  and  complete 
subjection  of  the  Jews,  show  that  their  providential  preparatory  mission 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  God  is  in  history,  guiding  the  moral  drift  of  human 
afOurs,  then  the  dazzling  success  of  the  proclamation  of  the  risen  Re- 
deemer Js  the  Divine  seal  upon  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  tlie  reality 
of  his  apotheosis.  Planting  himself  on  this  ground,  surrounding  him- 
self with  these  evidences,  the  reverential  Christian  will — at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come— -cling  firmly  to  the  accepted  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  whatever  misgivings  and  perplexities  may  trouble 
the  mind  of  the  iconoclastic  and  critical  truth-seeker. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  assuming  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact, 
describe  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Luke  reports  from  the  risen 
Savior  the  words,  '*  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken  I  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  V*  **  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.''  Peter 
declares  that  the  patriarch  David  before  '*  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ."  And  Paul  also  affirms,  ''That  the  promise  which  was  made 
unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again.''  One  can  scarcely  hesitate  in 
deciding  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  they  were  used  by  the  apostles. 
The  unanimous  opinion  and  interpretation  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
centuries,  and  of  all  the  Church-Fathers,  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  believed  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament,  expected  by  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  the  event 
as  a  seal  of  the  inspired  prophecy.  Furthermore,  Jesus  himself  re- 
peatedly prophesied  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead, — ^though  his 
disciples  did  not  understand  his  meaning  until  the  event  put  a  clear 
comment  on  the  words.  He  charged  those  who  saw  his  transfiguration 
on  the  mount,  "  Tell  it  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  again 
from  the  dead."  The  chief  priests  told  Pilate  that  they  remembered 
that  Jesus  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  *'  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again."    Standing  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said  once,  "  Destroy 

LIS  tem|^  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."    **  When,  therefore,  he 
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was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  this 
iinto  them ;"  and  then  they  understood  that  "  he  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  of  his  body."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  New  Testament 
represents  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies, 
those  prophecies  having  been  so  expounded  by  him. 

There  are  few  problems  presented  to  the  candid  Christian  scholar 
of  to-day  more  perplexing  than  the  one  involved  in  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.  Paul  declares  to  King  Agrippa,  "  I  say  none  other  things 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come :  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  fini  thai  shculd  rise  from  the 
(lead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  Gentiles.''  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  ingenuous  student  cannot  find  these  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now  have  it.  He  will  search  it  through  in 
vain,  unless  his  eyes  create  what  they  see.  Let  any  man  endeavor  to 
discover  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  taken  with  its  con- 
text, can  fairly  bear  such  a  sense.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  valid  'evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  support  the  merely  traditional  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  way  of  discerning  predictions  of  a  death,  descent,  and 
ascent,  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Cabalistic  methods  of  interpretation,  theories  of  occult  types, 
double  senses, — methods  which  now  are  not  tolerable  to  intelligent  men. 
That  Rabbinical  interpretation  which  made  the  story  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  the  two  children  borne  to  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  an  alle- 
gory referring  to  the  two  covenants  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  oould 
easily  extract  any  desired  meaning  from  any  given  text.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  exegesis  among  the  Jews,  and  re- 
membering also  that  they  possessed  in  the  times  of  Jesus  a  vast  body 
of  oral  law,  to  which  they  attributed  as  great  authority  as  to  the  written, 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  honestly  meeting  the  difliiculty  before  us. 
First :  in  God's  counsels  it  was  determined  that  a  Messiah  should  after- 
wards arise  among  the  Jews.  The  revealed  hope  of  this  stirred  the  pro- 
phets and  the  popular  heart.  It  became  variously  and  vaguely  hinted  in 
their  writings,  still  more  variously  and  copiously  unfolded  in  their  tradi- 
tions. The  conception  of  him  gradually  took  form;  and  they  began  to 
look  for  a  warrior-prophet,  a  national  deliverer,  a  theocratic  king.  Jesus, 
being  the  true  Messiah,  though  a  very  different  personage  irom  the  one 
meant  by  the  writers  and  understood  by  the  people,  yet  being  the 
Messiah  foreordained  by  God,  applied  these  Messianic  passages  to  him- 
self, and  explained  them  according  to  his  experience  and  fate.  This 
will  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  application  of  some  texts.  And  others 
may  be  truly  explained  as  poetical  illustrations,  rhetorical  accommoda- 
tions,— as  when  he  applies  to  Judas,  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  "  He  that  eateth  with  me  lifteth  up  his  heel  a^inst  me ;"  and 
when  he  refers  to  Jonah's  tarry  in  the  whale's  belly  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  destined  stay  beneath  the  grave  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  Or, 
secondly,  we  may  conclude   that  the  prophecies  under  oonsideration, 
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referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  derived  from  any  sacred 
documents  now  in  our  possession,  but  either  from  perished  writings,  or 
from  oral  sources,  which  we  know  were  abundant  then.  Justin  Martyr 
says  there  was  formerly  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  to  this  effect : — "  The  Lord 
remembered  the  dead  who  were  sleeping  in  the  earth,  and  went  down  to 
them  to  preach  salvation  to  them.'^^  There  were  floating  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  some  fragmentary  traditions,  vague 
expectations,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  descend  to  Sheol,  rescue  some 
of  the  captives,  and  triumphantly  ascend.  It  is  true,  this  statement  is 
denied  by  some ;  but  the  weight  of  critical  authorities  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favor,  and  the  intrinsic  historical  probabilities  leave 
hardly  a  doubt  of  it  in  our  own  minds.^  Now,  three  alternatives  are 
oflfered  us.  Either  Jesus  interpreted  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Rabbinical  ground  of  a  double  sense,  with  mystic  ap- 
plications; or  he  accepted  the  prophecies  referred  to,  from  oral  tradi- 
tions held  by  his  countrymen ;  or  the  apostles  misunderstood,  and  in 
consequence  partially  misreported,  him.  All  we  can  positively  say  is 
that  these  precise  predictions  are  plainly  not  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
undoubtedly  were  in  the  oral  law,  and  were  certainly  received  by  the 
apoatles  as  authoritative. 

Continuing  our  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  view  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  most  prominently  set  forth  as  the 
certificate  of  our  redemption  from  the  "kingdom  of  death  to  the  same 
glorious  destiny  which  awaited  him  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  apoatles  regarded  his  resurrection  as  a  supernatural  seal  set  on  his 
misrion,  warranting  his  claims  as  an  inspired  deliverer  and  teacher. 
Thereby,  they  thought,  God  openly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  his  pro- 
mises. 'Thereby,  they  considered,  was  shown  to  men  God's  blessed  grace, 
freely  forgiving  their  sins,  and  securing  to  them,  by  this  pledge,  a  de- 
liverance from  the  doom  of  sin  as  he  had  risen  from  it,  and  an  accept- 
ance to  a  heavenly  immortality  as  he  had  ascended  to  it.  The  re^r- 
reeHon  of  Christ,  then,  and  not  his  deaths  was  to  them  the  point  of  vital 
interest,  the  hinge  on  which  all  hung.  Does  not  the  record  plainly  show 
this  to  an  impartial  reader?  Wherever  the  apostles  preach,  whenever 
they  write,  they  appeal  not  to  the  death  of  a  veiled  Deity,  but  to  the 
retMrreetion  of  an  appointed  messenger ;  not  to  a  vicarioi^  atonement  or 
purchase  effected  by  the  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  good  tidings  he  brought,  afforded  by  the  Father's  raising  him 
from  the  dead.  "  Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,''  Paul  proclaimed  on  Mars  Hill.  In  the 
difloourses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  that, 
when  they  preached  the  new  religion  to  new  audiences,  the  great  doctrine 
in  all  cases  set  forth  as  fundamental  and  absorbing  is  the  resurrection ; 
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not  an  atoning  death,  but  a  justifying  resurrection.  "  He  died  for  our 
sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification/'  Some  of  the  Athenians  thought  Paul 
*'  a  setter-forth  of  two  strange  gods,  Jesus  and  Resurrection."  And  when 
they  desire  to  characterise  Christ,  the  distinguishing  culminating  phrase 
which  they  invariably  select  shows  on  what  their  minds  rested  as  of  chief 
import :  they  describe  him  as  the  one  **  whom  Ood  hath  raised  from  the 
dead.''  '*  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  "  That  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  toward  us  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  heaven."  It  is  plain  here  that  the  dying  of  Chrbt  is  regarded 
merely  as  preliminary  to  his  rising,  and  that  his  resurrection  and  entrance 
into  heaven  are  received  as  an  assurance  that  faithful  disciples,  too,  shaU 
obtain  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the  unutterable  vicarious  agonies  of  the 
death  of  Christ  placated  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  his  justice,  and  ran- 
somed the  souls  of  the  elect  from  the  tortures  of  hell,  and  that  his  resur- 
rection was  simply  his  victorious  return  from  a  penal  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  Satan.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  violent  death  of 
Christ  was  an  expression  of  self-sacrificing  love,  to  exert  a  moral  power  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  authority  and  truth  of  his  teachings,  a  demonstration  of  human 
immortality.  We  maintain  that  neither  of  these  views  fully  contains 
the  true  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  artificial  horrors  of 
the  former  cannot  be  forced  into  nor  wrung  out  of  the  written  words ; 
while  the  natural  simplicity  and  meagerness  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
made  to  fill  up  the  written  words  with  adequate  significance.  There  is 
a  medium  doctrine,  based  on  the  conceptions  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
Christian  system  was  constructed  aiid  written ;  a  doctrine  which  equally 
avoids  the  credulous  excess  of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  and  the 
skeptical  poverty  of  the  Unitarian ;  a  doctrine  which  fully  explains  all 
the  relevant  language  of  the  New  Testament  without  violence ;  a  doctrine 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  sure  accurately  represents  the  ideas 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Scripture  authors.  We  will  state  it,  and 
then  quote,  foi^  its  illustration  and  for  their  own  explanation,  the  prin- 
cipal texts  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

On  account  of  sin,  which  hod  alienated  man  from  God  and  unfitted 
him  for  heaven,  he  was  condemned  after  death  to  descend  as  a  disem- 
bodied soul  into  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  grave, — the  under-world.  In 
that  cheerless  realm  of  helpless  shades  and  stillness  all  departed  human 
spirits  were  prisoners,  and  must  be,  until  the  advent  of  the  Meesiaht  when 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  rise.  This  was  the  Jewish  belief.  Now, 
the  apostles  were  Je^^s,  who  had  the  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  to  which, 
upon  becoming  Christians,  they  added  the  new  conceptions  formed  in 
their  minds  by  the  teachings,  character,  deeds,  death,  resurrection,  of 
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Christ,  mixed  with  their  own  meditations  and  experience.  Accepting,  with 
these  previous  notions,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  they  immediately  supposed  that  his  triumphant  exit 
from  the  prison  of  the  dead  and  return  to  heaven  were  the  prefiguration 
of  the  similar  deliverance  of  others  and  their  entrance  into  heaven. 
They  considered  him  as  "  the  first-bom  from  the  dead/'  *'  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dead."  They  emphatically  characterize  his  return  to  life  as  a 
"resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead/'  avcurraatc  eK  vexpuv^  plainly  im- 
plying that  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  remained  below.*  They  received 
his  experience  in  this  respect  as  the  revealing  type  of  that  which  was 
awaiting  his  followers.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul,  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  by  £l\jah,  or  the  resurrection  of 
liftsams,  logically  implies  all  that  is  implied  in  the  mere  resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  certain  notions  of  localities,  of  a  redemptive  ascent,  and  on 
opening  of  heaven  for  the  redeemed  spirits  of  men  to  ascend  thither, 
were  associated  exclusively  with  the  last.  When,  through  the  will  of 
God,  Christ  rose,  "then  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the  crystal 
ports  of  light,  and  seized  eternal  youth  I"  Their  view  was  not  that  Christ 
effected  all  this  by  means  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  free  grace  of  God  de- 
creed it,  and  that  Clirist  came  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  *'God, 
Ibr  his  great  love  to  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  has  quicken  e<  I 
us  together  with  Christ."  This  was  effected  as  in  dramatic  show :  Christ 
clied, — ^which  was  suffering  the  fate  of  a  sinner ;  he  went  in  spirit  to  the 
•obterraneaa  abode  of  spirits, — ^which  was  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  he 
rose  again, — which  was  showing  the  penalty  of  sin  removed  by  Divine 
forgiveness ;  he  ascended  into  heaven, — ^which  was  revealing  the  way  for 
oar  ascent  thrown  open.  Such  is  the  general  scope  of  thought  in  close 
and  vital  connection  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
staods.  We  shall  spare  enlarging  on  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
maf&dentlf  proved  and  illustrated  in  preceding  chapters,  and  confine  our 
Attention  as  much  as  may  be  to  those  portions  which  have  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  our  object,  then,  to  show — 
vhat  we  think  will  plainly  appear  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  state- 
msnt — that,  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  resurrection,  and  not  the 
death,  of  Christ  is  the  fact  of  central  moment,  is  the  assuring  seal  of  our 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  heavenly  adoption.  They  saw  two  anti- 
thetical starting-points  in  the  history  of  mankind:  a  career  of  ruin, 
beginning  with  condemned  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  dragging  a  fleshly  race  down  into  Sheol ;  a  career  of 
remedy,  beginning  with  victorious  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  at  the 
mo«tth  of  the  rent  sepulchre,  guiding  a  spiritual  race  up  into  heaven. 

The  Savior  himself  is  reported  as  saying,  *'  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again:''  the  dying  was  not  for  the  sake  of  substitutional 
Bidiering,  bat  for  the  sake  of  a  resurrection.  '*  Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
— ^—   ■  -  ■  ■ « 
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die,  it  abideth  alone;  but,  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  "A 
woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is 
born  into  the  world."  The  context  here  shows  the  Savior's  meaning  to 
be  that  the  woe  of  his  death  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  weal  of  his 
resurrection.  The  death  was  merely  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
significant  resurrection.  '*  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  unto  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed."  *'Him  hath  God 
raised  on  high  by  his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  How  clear  it  is  here  that  not  the  vicarious  deiith  of  Christ 
buys  off  sinners,  but  his  resurrection  shows  sins  to  be  freely  forgiven, 
the  penalty  remitted !  **  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  according  to  my  gospel :  therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory."  *'  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men,  brethren, 
that  through  Him  whom  God  raised  again  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ninth 
chapter,  from  the  twenty- third  verse  to  the  twenty-seventh,  most  empha- 
tically connects  the  annulling  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with 
his  ascended  appearance  in  heaven.  "  Jesus  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  fbr  our  justification :"  that  is,  Jesus  died 
because  he  had  entered  the  condition  of  sinful  humanity,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  death ;  he  was  raised  to  show  that  God  had  forgiven  us  our  sins 
and  would  receive  us  to  heaven  instead  of  banishing  us  to  the  under-world. 
"  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  here  undeniably  made 
the  great  condition  of  salvation.  No  text  can  be  found  in  which  belief 
in  the  death,  or  blood,  or  atoning  merits,  of  Christ  is  made  that  con- 
dition. And  yet  nine-tenths  of  Christendom  by  their  creeds  are  to^lay 
proclaiming,  '*  Believe  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved ;  believe  not  in  them,  and  thou  shalt  be  damned !"  "God  hath 
both  raised  up  the  Lord  and  will  also  raise  up  us."  "  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  This  text  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  common  Calvinistic  or  Unitarian  theories.  Whether 
Christ  was  risen  or  not  made  no  difference  in  their  justification  before 
God  if  his  death  had  atoned  for  them, — ^mado  no  difference  in  their  teoral 
condition,  which  was  as  it  was ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  then  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  heaven  had  been  opened  for  them:  they 
were  yet  held  in  the  necessity  of  descending  to  the  under-world,  the 
penalty  of  their  sins.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  that,  in  many 
places  in  the  Scriptures  where  a  burden  and  stress  of  importance  Beem 
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laid  upon  the  death  of  Chiist,  there  immediately  follows  a  reference  to  his 
resurrection,  showing  that  the  dying  is  only  referred  to  as  the  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  rising,  the  resurrection  heing  the  essential  thing.  "The 
Apostle  Paul  scarcely  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Savior  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  resurrection,"  Bleek  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  '*  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
again  and  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  ''  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again."  *'  To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  lived 
again."  "  He  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  We  confidently  avow, 
therefore,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  concentrate  the  most  essential 
significance  and  value  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  his  resurrection,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  Divine  seal  of  his  claims,  the  visible  proof  and  pledge 
of  our  redemption,  by  God's  freely-forgiving  grace,  from  the  fatal  bondage 
of  death's  sepulchral  domain  to  the  blessed  splendors  of  heaven's  im- 
mortal life. 

There  remain  a  class  of  passages  to  be  particularly  noticed,  in  which 
an  extraordinary  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  Christ's  sufferings,  Christ's 
blood,  Christ's  death, — three  phrases  that  mean  virtually  the  same  thing 
and  are  used  interchangeably.  The  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  instances  now  referred  to  is  such  as 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  mysterious  efficacy  was  meant  to  be 
attributed  to  it.  But  we  think  an  accurate  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  that  these  texts  are  really  in  fiill  harmony  with  the  view  we 
have  been  maintaining.  Admitting  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  sole  circumstance  of  ultimate  meaning  and  imp>ortance,  still,  his 
violent  and  painful  death  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  often  and 
strongly  as  it  is,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  chief  ground  of  wonder  and 
claim  for  gratitude  to  him  was  that  he  should  have  left  his  pre-existent 
state  of  undisturbed  bliss  and  glory,  and  submitted  to  such  humiliation 
and  anguish  for  others,  for  sinners.  Secondly,  it  was  the  prerequisite  to 
his  resurrection, — the  same,  in  effect,  with  it,  since  the  former  must  lead 
to  the  latter ;  for,  as  the  foremost  apostle  said,  *'  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  holden  in  death." 

The  apostolical  writers  do  not  speak  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
any  more  plainly  than  they  do  of  salvation  by  the  narm  of  Christ,  salva- 
tion by  grace^  and  salvation  by  faith.  If  at  one  time  they  identify  him 
with  the  sacrificial  "  lamb,"  at  another  time  they  as  distinctively  identify 
him  with  the  '*  high-priest  offering  himself,"  and  again  with  *'  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  again  with  "  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant," and  again  with  ''the  second  Adam."  These  are  all  figures  of 
speech,  and,  taken  superficially,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  doctrine. 
The  propriety  and  the  genuine  character  and  force  of  the  metaphor  are 
in  each  case  to  be  carefully  sought  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  docile  candor.  The  thoughts  that,  in  consequence  of 
transmitted  sin,  all  departed  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under* 
worlds  that  Christ,  to  carry  out  and  revealingly  exemplify  the  free  grace 
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of  the  Father,  came  into  the  world,  died  a  cruel  death,  deaoended  to  the 

* 

prison-world  of  the  dead,  declared  there  the  glad  tidings,  rose  thence 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  the  forerunner  of  the  ransomed  hoBts  to  fol- 
low,— these  thoughts  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  natural,  forcible,  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
conceptions  and  mystical  horror  usually  associated  with  it  now.     For 
instance,  consider  tlie  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  nineteenth.    The  writer  here 
says  that  *'  the  Gentiles,  who  formerly  were  far  off,  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."    This 
language  he  clearly  explains  as  meaning  that  through  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  '*  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  was  broken  down''  and  a  universal  religion  inaugurated,  free 
from  all  invidious  distinctions  and  carnal  ordinances.     In  his  bodily 
death  and  spiritual  ascension  the  Jewish  ritual  law  was  abolished  and 
the  world-wide  moral  law  alone  installed.     From  his  spirit,  rising  into 
heaven,  all  national  peculiarities  fell  away,  and  through  him  Jews  and 
Gentiles  both  had  access,  by  communion  with  his  ascended  and  cosmo- 
politan soul,  unto  the  Father.     A  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  delivering  men  from  the 
wrath  of  God  will  lead,  it  seems  to  us,  almost  every  unprejudiced  person 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  ablest  German  critics,  who  says  that  "  the  tech- 
nical phrase   'wrath  of  God'  here  means,  historically,  banishment  of 
souls  into  the  under-world,  and  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  triumph  and 
ascent  was  a  precious  pledge  showing  to  the  Christians  that  they  too 
should  ascend  to  eternal  life  in  heaven."^    The  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  among  the  dead  and  of  his  redemptive  mission  there  has  of 
late  wellnigh  faded  from  notice ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  evi- 
dence of  its  universal  reception  and  unparalleled  importance  in  the 
Christian  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  presented  in  overwhelming 
quantity  and  irresistible  array,  let  him  read  the  learned  work  devoted  to 
this  subject  recently  published  in  Germany.'    He  can  hardly  peruse  this 
work  and  follow  up  its  references  without  seeing  that,  almost  without 
an  exception,  from  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  those  of  Martin  Luther, 
it  has  been  held  that  "  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  two 
poles  between  which,"  as  Glider  says,  '*  his  descent  into  the  under-world 
lies."    The  phrase  "  blood  of  Christ"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  a  preg- 
nant sense,  including  the  force  of  meaning  that  would  be  expressed  by 
his  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  all  their  concomi- 
tants.    As  a  specimen  of  innumerable  passages  of  like  import  which 
might  be  cited,  we  will  quote  a  single  expression  from  Epiphanius,  show- 
ing that  the  orthodox  teachers  in  the  fourth  century  attributed  redeem- 
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ing  efficacy  to  Christ's  resurrection  rather  than  to  his  death.  "  As  the 
pelican  restores  its  dead  offspring  by  dropping  its  own  blood  upon  their 
wounds,  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dropped  his  blood  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
and  all  the  dead,  and  gave  them  life  by  his  burial  and  resurrection,*** 

It  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  that  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation  there  should  be 
two  goats  chosen  by  lot, — one  for  the  Lord  and  one  for  Azazel.  The  for- 
mer the  high-priest  was  to  slay,  and  with  his  blood  sprinkle  the  mercy- 
seat.  The  latter,  when  the  high-priest's  hands  had  been  laid  on  his  head 
and  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  confessed  over  him,  was  to 
be  sent  into  the  wilderness  and  loosed.  The  former  goat  is  called  **  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  people."  The  latter  is  called  **  a  scape-goat  to  make  an 
atonement  with  the  Lord."  The  blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  could  not  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  substitute  purchasing  the  pardon  of  men's  offences, 
becaiise  there  is  no  hint  of  any  such  idea  in  the  record,  and  because  it 
was  offered  to  reconcile  *'  houses,"  "  tabernacles,"  **  altars,"  as  well  as  to 
reconcile  men.  It  had  simply  a  ceremonial  significance.  Such  rites  were 
common  in  many  of  the  early  religions.  They  were  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  pardon,  but  were  the  formal  condition  of  reconciliation.  And  then, 
in  regard  to  the  scape-goat,  it  was  not  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  sin- 
ners; it  merely  symbolically  carried  off  the  sins  already  freely  forgiven. 
All  these  forms  and  phrases  were  inwrought  with  the  whole  national  life 
and  religious  language  of  the  Jews.  Now,  when  Jesus  appeared,  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins  and  to  promise  them 
pardon  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  mission,  how  perfectly  natural  that  this  sacrificial  imagery — these 
figures  of  blood,  propitiation,  sprinkling  the  mercy-seat — should  be  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  to  his  work  and  fate  1  The  burden  of  sins  forgiven  by 
OotTs  grace  in  the  old  covenant  the  scape-goat  emblematically  bore  away, 
And  the  people  went  free.  So—if  the  words  must  be  supposed  to  have 
an  objective  and  not  merely  a  moral  sense — when  the  Baptbt  cried,  **  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  beareth  off  the  sin  of  the  world,"  his  meaning 
was  that  Jesus  was  to  bear  off  the  penalty  of  sin— ^that  is,  the  Hadean 
doom  which  God's  free  grace  had  annulled — and  open  heaven  to  the 
ranks  of  reconciled  souls.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  Divinely  ordained  as  types  pre- 
figuring the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  such  pretence  in  the 
record,  no  such  tradition  among  the  people,  not  the  slightest  foundation 
whatever  of  any  sort  to  warrant  that  arbitrary  presumption.  All  such 
applications  of  them  are  rhetorical ;  and  their  historical  force  and  moral 
meaning  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  views  which  we  have  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  are  most  violently  strained  and  twisted  by  the 
Calvinistic  theory  to  meet  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  theoretical  dogma. 

If  any  one,  granting  that  the  central  efficacy  of  the  mission  of  Christ, 

*  PhyiioL,  0H».  8 :  Oe  Pelacano. 
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dogmatically  and  objectively  considered,  lay  in  his  descent  into  Hades 
and  in  his  resurrection,  maintains  that  still  certain  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  do  ascribe  an  expiatory  effect  directly  to  his  death  as 
such,  we  reply  that  this  interpretation  is  quite  likely  to  be  correct.  And 
we  can  easily  trace  the  conception  to  its  origin  beyond  the  pale  of  revela- 
tion. It  was  an  idea  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  before,  that  death  was  an  atonement  for  all  sins,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  righteous  atoned  for  the  sins  of  others.^®  Now,  the  apostles 
might  adopt  this  view  and  apply  it  pre-eminently  to  the  case  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  very  explanation  given  by  Origen."  De  Wette  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  many  others  of  the  same  purport,  from  the  Tal- 
mud : — "  The  death  of  the  just  is  the  redemption  of  sinners.""  The 
blood  of  any  righteous  man  was  a  little  atonement ;  that  of  Christ  was  a 
vast  one.  The  former  all  Protestants  call  a  heathen  error.  So  they 
should  the  latter,  because  it  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  is  the  same 
in  principle.  If,  then,  there  are  any  scriptural  texts  which  imply  that 
the  mere  death  of  Christ  had  a  vicarious,  expiatory  efficacy,  they  are,  so 
far  forth,  the  reflection  of  heathen  and  Jewish  errors  yet  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  and  not  the  inspired  revelation  of  an  isolated,  arbi- 
trary after-expedient  contrived  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God  and  won- 
derfully interpolated  into  the  providential  history  of  the  world.  But,  if 
there  are  any  such  passages,  they  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  great 
mass  of  the  scriptural  language  on  this  subject  is  fairly  and  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  historical  theory  whose  outlines  we  have  sketched.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  out  from  among  the  dead 
and  his  ascent  into  heaven. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  chapter,  or  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, to  present  the  history  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
either  in  its  intrinsic  significance  or  in  its  relations  to  subjective  religious 
experience.  We  have  only  sought  to  explain  it,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal understanding  of  it,  in  its  objective  relations  to  the  fate  of  men  in 
the  future  life.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  difficulty,  and  the  * 
profound  prejudices  connected  with  it,  are  so  great  as  not  only  to  excuse, 
but  even  to  require,  much  explanatory  repetition  to  make  the  truth  clear 
and  to  recommend  it,  in  many  lights,  with  various  methods,  and  by 
accumulated  authorities.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  the 
atonement  treated  with  consummate  fulness  and  ability,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  have  only  to  read  the 
masterly  work  of  Baur.^* 

In  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  here,  we  would  submit  the  following 

10  Qfrtfrer,  Geflchichte  de«  UrchrUtenthams,  aUh.  il.  pp.  187-190. 

11  Mosheim,  Commentaries  on  ChrlBtianity  in  the  First  Three  Gentnrlee,  Eng.  traife.,  roL  U.  pp. 
162-163. 

u  Comm.  de  Morte  Christ!  Explatoria,  cap.  iii. :  Qqsb  JndsBomm  Reoentiorom  Christolofia  de  Bm> 
slone  ac  Morte  MessisB  docet. 
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considerations  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  why  did  Christ  die  f  It 
does  not  appear  how  there  could  be  any  particular  efficacy  in  mere  death. 
The  expiation  of  sin  which  he  had  undertaken  required  only  a  certain 
amount  of  suffering.  It  did  not — as  far  as  we  can  see  on  the  theory  of 
satisfaction  by  an  equivalent  substituted  suffering — require  death.  It 
seems  as  if  local  and  physical  ideas  must  have  been  associated  with  the- 
thought  of  his  death.  And  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the. 
Hebrews  thus  replying  to  the  question,  Why  did  Christ  die  ?  "  That 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that 
is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
Ufetime  subject  to  bondage."  Now,  plainly,  this  end  was  accomplished 
by  his  resurrection  bursting  asunder  the  bonds  of  Hades  and  showing 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  hopeless  prison  of  the  dead.  The  justice  of  this 
explanation  appears  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  series  of  ideas,  the 
internal  coherence  and  harmony  of  thought.  It  has  been  ably  shown 
that  substantially  this  view  is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  by  Steinbart,"  Schott,**  Bretschneider,"  Klaiber,*' 
and  others.  The  gradual  deviations  from  this  early  view  can  be  histori- 
cally traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  refining  speculations  of  theologians. 
First,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  New  Testament  times,  it  is 
thought  the  devil  has  a  right  over  all  souls  in  consequence  of  sin.  Christ  is 
a  ransom  offered  to  the  devil  to  offset  his  claim.  Sometimes  this  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fair  bargain,  sometimes  as  a  deception  practised  on  the  devil, 
sometimes  as  a  battle  waged  with  him.  Next,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
devil  has  no  right  over  human  souls, — that  it  is  God  who  has  doomed 
them  to  the  infernal  prison  and  holds  them  there  for  their  sin.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  their  ransom  is  offered  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical devil  but  to  the  offended  God.  Finally,  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
the  satisfaction-theory  appears;  and  now  the  suffering  of  Christ  is 
neither  to  buy  souls  from  the  devil  nor  to  appease  God  and  soften  his 
anger  into  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the 
abstract  law  of  infinite  justice  and  deliver  sinners  by  bearing  for  them 
the  penalty  of  sin.  The  whole  course  of  thought,  once  commenced,  is 
natural,  inevitable;  but  the  starting-point  is  from  an  error,  and  the 
paiising-places  are  at  false  goals. 

The  view  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  the  scriptural  view  prevailed  as 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  Biihr  has  proved  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject."  He  shows 
that  during  that  period  Christ's  death  was  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 

M  9fitrai  der  Reinen  Philosophie,  oder  OlUckseligkeiUlehre  det  GhiiBtenthnms,  uaJL 

>*  Epitome  Tbeolo^ie  ChristianaB  Dogmaticn. 

w  Die  Lfhren  tod  Adanrs  Fall,  der  Erbatinde,  nod  dem  Opftr  Ghristl. 

IV  Stndlen  der  Bvang.  Oei^tlichkeit  WUrtemburgs,  tUI.  1,  2.  Doederlein,  Moms,  Knapp,  Bchwarze, 
•ad  Beiabard  afllnn  that  the  death  of  Cbiist  was  not  the  price  of  onr  pardon,  but  the  oonflrming 
dtdaratiem  of  fkve  pardon  fh>m  Ood.    llagenbach,  Dugmengeitchichte,  sect.  297,  note  6. 

>•  INe  Lahre  der  Klrcbe  Tom  Tode  Jeni  in  den  Ersten  Drei  Jahrhnnderteu. 
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Ood's  love,  a  victory  over  the  devil,  (through  his  resurrection,)  a  means 
of  obtaining  salvation  for  men,  but  not  as  a  punitive  sacrifice,  not  as  a 
vindication  of  God's  justice,  not  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  law.'* 
If  the  leading  theologians  of  Christendom,  such  as  Anselm,  Calvin,  and 
Grotius,   have    so    thoroughly  repudiated  the    original  Christian    and 
patristic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  built  another  doctrine  upon 
their  own  uninspired  speculations,  why  should  our  modern  sects  defer  so 
slavishly  to  them,  and,  instead  of  freely  investigating  the  subject  for 
themselves  from  the  first  sources  of  Scripture  and  spiritual  philosophy, 
timidly  cling  to  the  results  reached  by  these  biassed,  morbid,  and  over- 
sharp  thinkers?    In  proportion  as  scholarly,  unfettered  minds  engage  in 
such  a  criticism,  we  believe  the  exposition  given  in  the  foregoing  pages 
will  be  recognised  as  scriptural.    Without  involving  this  whole  theory, 
how  can  any  one  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  that  during  the  first 
four  centuries  the  entire  orthodox  Church  believed  that  Christ  at  his 
resurrection  from  the  under-world  delivered  Adam  from  his  impri&mment 
there  f^    All  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  *'  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ''  is  a  metaphor.    The  only  question  is,  what  meaning  was  it  in- 
tended to  convey  7    We  maintain  its  meaning  to  be  that  through  all  the 
events  and  forces  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  including  his 
descent  to  Hades  and  his  resurrection,  men  are  delivered  from  the  doom 
of  the  under-world.    The  common  theology  explains  it  as  teaching  that 
there  was  an  expiatory  efficacy  in  the  unmerited  sufierings  of  Christ. 
The  system  known  as  Unitarianism  says  it  denotes  merely  the  exertion 
of  a  saving  spiritual  power  on  the  hearts  of  men.     The  first  interpreta- 
tion charges  the  figure  of  speech  with  a  dramatic  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  ireely  rescuing  men  from  their  inherited  fate.    The  second 
seems  to  make  it  a  tank  pf  gore,  where  Divine  vengeance  legally  laps  to* 
appease  its  otherwise   insatiable  appetite.     The  third  fills  it  with  a 
regenerative  moral  influence  to  be  distributed  upon  the  characters  of 
believers.    The  two  former  also  include  the  last ;  but  it  excludes  them. 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  first  is  the  form  of  mistake  in  which  the  early 
Church,  including  the  apostles,  embodied  the  true  significance  of  the 
mission  of  Christ.    Owing  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  lived,  this 
was  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  receive 
the  new  doctrine  of  a  blessed  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Chris- 
tianity." The  second  is  the  form  of  fSedse  theory  in  which  a  few  scholastic 
brains  elaborated  the  cruel  results  of  their  diseased  metaphysical  specu- 
lations.   The  third  is  the  dry,  meager,  inadequate  statement  of  the  most 
essential  truth  in  the  case. 
There  is  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Testament  holds  up 


1*  Die  Lehre  der  Kirche  Tom  Tod«  Jesu  in  don  Ent^m  Drei  Jahrhunderten,  as.  176-180. 

»  Aogustine,  Epist.  m1  ETodiwm  09.  Op.  Imp.  ri.  22,  30.  Epiit.  164.  Dante  makes  Adam  laj  be 
liad  been  4303  yean  in  Limbo  when  Christ,  at  his  descent,  rescued  him.    ParadiM,  canto  xztL 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ.     It  is  regarded  as  a  summons  to  a  moral  and 
spiritual  resurrection  within  the  breast  of  the  believer.    As  the  great 
Forerunner  had  ascended  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life  in  the  heavens, 
so  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  such  a  realizing  sense  of  heavenly 
things,  with  such  Divine  faith  and  fellowship,  as  would  lift  them  above 
the  world,  with  all  its  evanescent  cares,  and  fix  their  hearts  with  God. 
This  high  communion  with  Christ,  and  intense  assurance  of  a  destined 
•peedy  inheritance  with  him.  should  render  the  disciple  insensible  to  the 
clamorous  dbtractions  of  earth,  invulnerable  to  the  open  and  secret 
assaults  of  sin,  as  if  in  the  body  he  were  already  dead,  and  only  alive  in 
the  spirit  to  the  obligations  of  holiness,  the  attractions  of  piety,  and  the 
promises  of  heaven.     '*  When  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God 
loved  us,  and  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us 
up  together  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places.''    ''  If  ye,  then, 
be  risen  with  Christ,  set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  earthly 
things;  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."     This 
moral  symbolic  application  of  the  resurrection  is  most  beautiful  an<l 
effective.    Christ  has  risen,  immaculate  and  immortal,  into  the  pure  and 
holy  heaven :  then  live  virtuously  and  piously,  that  you  may  be  foun<l 
worthy  to  be  received  unto  him.   '*  He  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  him- 
self, even  as  He  is  pure."  Paul  enforces  this  thought  through  the  striking 
figure  that,  since  "we  are  freed  from  the  law  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  should  be  married  to  his  risen  spirit  and  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God."     And  again,  when  he  speaks  in  these  words,  *' Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  suppose  he  refers  to  the  spiritual  image 
of  the  risen  Redeemer  formed  in  the  disciples'  imagination  and  heart, 
the  prefiguring  and  witne^ing  pledge  of  their  ascension  also  to  heaven. 
The  same  practical  use  is  made  of  the  doctrine  through  the  rite  and  sign 
of  baptism.     *'  Ye  are  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
risen  with  him  through  faith  in  the  working  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."     "Wherefore,  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  why  are  ye 
Ailyect  to  worldly  ordinances?  and  if  ye  be  risen  with  him,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above."    When  the  disciple  sunk  beneath  the  baptizing 
waters,  he  was  typically  dead  and  buried,  as  Jesus  was  in  the  tomb; 
when  he  rose  from  the  waters  into  the  air  again,  he  figuratively  repre- 
sented Christ  rising  from  the  dead  into  heaven.     Henceforth,  therefore, 
ho  was  to  consider  himself  as  dead  to  all  worldly  sins  and  lusts,  alive  to 
all  heavenly  virtues  and  aspirations.      "  Therefore,"   the  apostle  says, 
*'we  are  buried   with  Christ  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Chrbt 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
*'  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once  ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  onto  God.    Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."     "  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are 
beeome  new."    This  was  strictly  true  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus. 
When  he  died,  their  hearts  died  within  them ;  they  shrank  away  in  hope- 
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less  confusion  and  gloom.  When  he  returned  to  life  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  in  feeling  and  imagination  they  went  with  hun.  Every  moral 
power  and  motive  started  into  new  life  and  energy. 

"  The  day  when  from  the  dead 
Our  Lord  arose,  then  ererywhere, 
Out  of  their  darknesB  and  despair, 
Triamphant  orer  fears  and  foes, 
The  souls  of  his  disciples  rose.** 

An  unheard-of  assurance  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  their  eternal  in- 
heritance flooded  their  being  with  its  regenerating,  uplifting  power.  To 
their  absorbing  anticipations  the  mighty  consummation  of  all  was  at 
itand.  In  reflective  imagination  it  was  already  past,  and  they,  dead  to 
ihe  world,  only  lived  to  God.  The  material  world  and  the  lust  thereof 
had  sunk  beneath  them  and  vanished.  They  were  moving  in  the  uni- 
verse of  imperishable  realities  unseen  by  the  fleshly  eye.  To  their  faith 
already  was  unrolled  over  them  that  new  firmament  in  whose  spanless 
^velkin  no  cloudy  tempests  ever  gather  and  break,  and  the  serene  lights 
never  fade  nor  go  down.  This  experience  of  a  spiritual  exaltation  above 
(he  sins  and  degrading  turmoils  of  passion,  above  the  perishing  baubles 
of  the  earth,  into  the  religious  principles  which  are  independent  and 
assured, — peace,  and  bliss,  and  eternity, — is  attainable  by  all  who  with 
the  earnestness  of  their  souls  assimilate  the  moral  truths  of  Christianity, 
pressing  in  pious  trust  after  the  steps  of  the  risen  Master.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it 
makes  practical  appeal  to  us.  This  will  stand,  though  gnawing  time  and 
hostile  criticism  should  assail  and  shake  all  the  rest.  It  is  something 
not  to  be  mechanically  wrought  upon  us  from  without,  but  to  be  done 
within  by  our  own  voluntary  effort  and  prayer,  by  God's  help.  To 
rise  from  sloth,  unbelief,  sin,  fr<)m  moral  death,^to  earnestness,  faith, 
beneficence,  to  eternal  life  in  the  breast,  is  a  real  and  most  sublime 
resurrection,  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  other  and  final  one 
which  shall  raise  us  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  sky.  When,  on  Easter 
morning,  Christian  disciples  throughout  the  world  hear  the  joyous  ciy, 
**  Christ  is  risen,"  and  their  own  hearts  instinctively  respond,  with  an 
unquenchable  persuasion  that  he  is  now  alive  somewhere  in  the  heights 
of  the  universe,  *' Christ  is  risen  indeed,"  they  should  endeavor  in 
spirit  to  rise  too, — rise  from  the  deadly  bondage  and  corruption  of  vice 
and  indifference.  While  the  earth  remains,  and  men  survive,  and  the 
evils  which  alienate  them  from  God  and  his  blessedness  retain  any  sway 
over  them,  so  oft  as  that  hallowed  day  comes  round,  this  b  the  kindling 
message  of  Divine  authority  ever  fresh,  and  of  transcendent  import 
never  old,  that  it  bears  through  all  the  borders  of  Christendom  to  every 
responsible  soul : — "  Awake  from  your  sleep,  arise  from  your  death,  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  risen  Redeemer  will  give  you  the  light  of 
immortal  life  I"  Have  this  awakening  and  deathless  experience  in  the 
soul,  and  you  will  be  troubled  by  no  doubts  about  an  everlasting  life  luo- 
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oeeding  the  close  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  this  spiritual  resurrection 
in  the  breast  is  unknown,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  eternal  life, 
no  experimental  faith  in  a  future  entrance  from  the  grave  into  heaven, 
— ^no,  not  though  millions  of  resurrections  had  crowded  the  interstellar 
space  with  ascending  shapes.  Rise,  then,  from  your  moral  graves,  and 
already,  by  faith  and  imagination,  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jesus. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  us  to  look  at  it  as  a  theory ; 
that  is,  to  consider  with  critical  scrutiny  the  conclusions  which  are 
supposed  to  flow  from  its  central  fact.  We  must  regard  it  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view, — seeking  its  meaning  in  sound  logic,  its  force  in 
past  history,  its  value  in  present  experience.  First,  then,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  really  is  the  logical  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Clirist.  The 
looseness  and  confusion  of  thought  prevailing  in  relation  to  this  point  are 
amazing.  It  seems  as  if  mankind  were  contented  with  investigations 
careless,  reasonings  incoherent,  and  inferences  arbitrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  momentousness  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  regard  to  little  details 
of  sensible  fact  and  daily  business  their  observation  is  sharp,  their 
analysis  careful,  their  reflection  patient;  but  when  they  approach  the 
great  problems  of  morality,  God,  immortality,  they  shrink  from  com- 
mensurate eflforts  to  master  those  mighty  questions  with  stern  honesty, 
and  remain  satisfied  with  fanciful  methods  and  vague  results.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  man, — an  argument  of  irrefragable  validity.  But 
this  is  an  astonishing  mistake.  The  argument  was  not  so  constructed  by 
Paul.  He  did  not  seek  directly  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  took  for  granted  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  that  all  souls  on  leaving  their  bodies  descended  to  Sheol,  where 
they  darkly  survived,  waiting  to  be  summoned  forth  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Messianic  epoch.  Assuming  the  further  premise  that  Christ  after 
death  went  down  among  these  imprisoned  souls,  and  then  rose  thence 
again,  Paul  infers,  by  a  logical  process  strictly  valid  and  irresistible  to 
one  holding  those  premises,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  true,  and  that  by  this  visible  pledge  we  may  expect  it 
soon,  since  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  usher  in  its  execution,  has  already 
come  and  finished  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  work.  The  apostle's  own 
words  plainly  show  this  to  be  his  meaning.  *'  If  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  £very  man  shall 
be  made  alive  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  they  that 
are  Christ's,  at  his  coming ;  then  the  last  remnant,  when  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God."  The  notions  of  a  universal  imprison* 
ment  of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  of  a  universal  raising  of 
them  thence  at  an  appointed  time,  having  faded  from  a  deep  and  vivid 
belief  into  a  cold  traditional  dogma,  ridiculed  by  many,  cared  for  at  all 
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by  few,  realizingly  held  by  almost  none,  Paul's  argument  has  been  peN 
verted  an<l  misinterpreted,  until  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
this : — Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead :  therefore  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal. Whereas  the  argument  really  existed  in  his  mind  in  the  revense 
form,  thus : — The  souls  of  men  are  immortal  and  are  hereafter  to  be 
raised  up:  therefore  Christ  has  risen  as  an  example  and  illustration 
thereof.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  he  has  himself  clearly  stated  the 
argument  in  this  form  three  times  within  the  space  of  four  consecutive 
verses,  as  follows : — "  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is 
Christ  not  risen  :"  "God  raised  Christ  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not."  **  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  Christ  not  raised."  The  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  the  related  notions 
previously  held  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  formed  the  complement  of  an 
irresistible  argument  to  prove  the  impending  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
But  if  it  be  now  perceived  that  those  other  notions  were  Pharisaic  errors, 
the  argument,  as  he  employed  it,  falls  to  the  gi*ound. 

Taken  by  itself  and  analyzed  by  a  severe  logic,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
proves  nothing  conclusively  in  regard  to  our  immortality.  If  it  did  of 
itself  prove  any  thing,  the  direct  logical  inference  from  it  would  be  that 
henceforth  all  men,  three  days  after  death,  would  rise  bodily  from  the 
dead,  appear  for  a  season  on  earth  as  before,  and  then  ascend  visibly  into 
the  sky.  If  at  the  present  time  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death  and 
entombed  three  days  should  openly  come  forth  alive,— considered  as  an 
isolated  fact,  what  would  it  prove  ?  It  would  merely  prove  that  a  wonder- 
ful event  had  occurred.  It  would  show  that  either  by  some  mysterious 
means  he  had  escaped  death,  or  else  that  by  some  apparently  preter- 
natural agency  he  had  been  restored  to  life  from  the  dead.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  could  not  prove  whether  the  occurrence  was  caused  by  a  de- 
moniacal or  by  a  Divine  power,  or  by  some  occult  force  of  nature  developed 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  conditions.  The  strange  event  would  stand 
clear  to  our  senses  ;  but  all  beyond  that  would  be  but  an  hypothesis  of 
our  own,  and  liable  to  mistake.  Consequently,  we  say,  the  resurrection, 
taken  by  itself,  proves  no  doctrine.  But  we  may  so  suppose  the  case 
that  such  an  event  would,  from  its  relation  to  something  else,  acquire 
logical  meaning.  For  instance,  if  Christ  had  taught  that  he  bad  super- 
natural knowledge  of  truth,  a  Divine  commission  to  reveal  a  future  life, 
and  said  that,  after  he  should  have  been  dead  and  buried  three  days, 
God  would  restore  him  to  life  to  authenticate  his  words,  and  if,  then,  so 
stupendous  a  miracle  occurred  in  accordance  with  his  prediction,  it  would 
prove  that  his  claims  and  doctrine  were  true, — ^because  God  is  no  accom- 
plice in  deception.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jesus  as  narrated ;  and  thus 
his  resurrection  appears,  not  as  having  doctrinal  significance  and  demon- 
strative validity  in  itself,  but  as  a  miraculous  authentication  of  his  mis- 
sion. That  is  to  say,  the  Christian's  faith  in  immortiility  rests  not 
directly  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  on  his  teachings,  which  were 
confirmed  and  sealed  by  his  resurrection.      It  is  true  that,  even  in  this 
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modified  form,  some  persons  of  dialectical  minds  will  deny  all  validity 
to  the  argument.  What  necessary  connection  is  there,  they  will  ask, 
between  the  exhibition  of  mechanico-chemical  wonders,  physical  feats, — 
however  abnormal  and  inexplicable, — and  the  possession  of  infallibility 
of  intellectual  insight  and  moral  utterance  7  If  a  man  should  say,  God 
is  Msehood  and  hatred,  and  in  evidence  of  his  declaration  should  make 
a  whole  cemetery  disembogue  its  dead  alive,  or  cause  the  sun  suddenly 
to  sink  from  its  station  at  noon  and  return  again,  would  his  wonderful 
performance  prove  his  horrible  doctrine  ?  Why,  or  how,  then,  would 
a  similar  feat  prove  the  opposite  doctrine  7  Plainly,  there  is  not,  on  rigid 
logical  principles,  any  connecting  tie  or  evidencing  coherence  between  a 
physical  miracle  and  a  moral  doctrine."  We  admit  the  correctness  of 
this,  on  philosophical  grounds.  But  the  validity  of  a  miracle  as  proof 
of  a  doctrine  rests  on  the  spontaneous  assumption  that  no  man  can  work 
a  miracle  unless  God  specially  delegate  him  the  power:  thereby  God 
becomes  the  voucher  of  his  envoy.  And  when  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
messenger  from  God  appears,  saying,  "  The  Father  hath  commanded  me 
to  declare  that  in  the  many  mansions  of  his  house  there  is  a  blessed  life 
for  men  after  the  close  of  this  life,"  and  when  he  promises  that,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  claim,  God  will  restore  him  to  life  after  he  shall  have  been 
three  days  dead,  and  when  he  returns  accordingly  triumphant  from  the 
sepulchre,  the  argument  will  be  unquestioningly  received  as  valid  by  the 
instinctive  common  sense  of  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  facts. 

We  next  pass  from  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  logic  to  its 
force  and  working  in  history.  When  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  and  the 
soomfol  shouts  of  the  multitude  murmured  in  his  ears,  the  disciples  had 
fled  away,  disappointed,  terror-stricken,  despairing.  His  star  seemed  set 
in  a  hopeless  night  of  shame  and  defeat.  The  new  religion  appeared  a 
failure.  But  in  three  days  affairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect.  He  that  was 
crucified  had  risen,  and  the  scattered  disciples  rallied  from  every  quarter, 
and,  aninoated  by  faith  and  zeal,  went  forth  to  convert  the  world.  As 
an  organic  centre  of  thought  and  belief,  as  a  fer\'id  and  enduring  incite- 
ment to  action,  in  the  apostolic  times  and  all  through  the  early  centuries, 
the  received  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wielded  an  incomparable 
influence  and  produced  incalculable  results.  Christianity  indeed  rose 
upon  it»  and,  to  a  great  extent,  flourished  through  it.  The  principal 
efiect  which  the  gospel  has  had  in  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  referred  to  the  proclaimed 
resurrection  of  Christ.  For  without  the  latter  the  former  would  not 
have  been.  Its  historical  value  has  therefore  been  immense.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  dormant  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  a 
future  life  now  outwardly  reposes  on  it  from  tradition  and  custom.  The 
great  m^ority  of  Christians  grow  up,  by  education  and  habit,  without 
any  sharp  conscientious  investigation  of  their  own,  to  an  undisturbed 
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belief  in  immortality, — a  belief  passively  resting  on  the  demonstration 
of  the  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  Judea  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  historical  power  of  that 
fact  has  therefore  been  inexpressibly  important ;  and  its  vast  and  happy 
consequences  as  food  and  basis  of  faith  still  remain.  But  this  historic 
force  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was  as  a  living  and  present  cause.  It  now 
operates  mostly  through  traditional  reception  as  an  established  doctrine 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  fresh  individual  inquiiy.  Education 
and  custom  use  it  as  an  unexamined  but  trusted  foundation  to  build  on 
by  common  assumptions.  And  so  the  historic  impetus  is  not  yet  spent 
But  it  certainly  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  diminish  more.  When  faced 
with  dauntless  eyes  and  approached  by  skeptical  methods,  it  of  course 
cannot  have  the  silencing,  all-sufficient  authority,  now  that  it  is  buried 
in  the  dim  remoteness  of  nineteen  centuries  and  surrounded  by  ob- 
scuring accompaniments,  that  it  had  when  its  light  blazed  close  at  hand. 
The  historical  force  of  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Christ  must  evidently, 
other  things  being  equal,  lessen  to  an  unpr^udiced  inquirer  in  some 
proportion  to  the  lengthening  distance  of  the  event  from  him  in  time, 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  ignorance,  perplexity,  doubt,  manifold 
uncertainty,  deficiency,  infidel  suggestions,  and  naturalistic  possibilities, 
intervening  between  it  and  him.  The  shock  of  faith  given  by  \he 
miracle  is  dissipated  in  coming  through  such  an  abyss  of  time.  The 
farther  off  and  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the  more  chances  for  ^ror  and 
the  more  circumstances  of  obscurity  there  are,  and  so  much  the  worth 
and  force  of  the  historical  belief  in  it  will  naturally  become  fainter,  till 
they  will  finally  fade  away.  An  honest  student  may  bow  humbly  before 
the  august  front  of  Christian  history  and  join  with  the  millions  around 
in  acknowledging  ^e  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  we  main- 
tain that  the  essential  fact  in  this  historic  act  is  not  the  visible  resuscttar 
tion  of  the  dead  body,  but  the  celestial  reception  of  the  deathless  apirit. 
So  Paul  evidently  thought ;  for  he  had  never  seen  Clirist  in  the  flesh,  yet 
he  places  himself,  as  a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
rank  with  those  who  had  seen  him  on  his  reappearance  in  the  body: — 
"  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also.''  Paul  had  only  seen  him  in  vision 
as  a  glorified  spirit  of  heaven. 

We  know  that  our  belief  in  the  fleshly  resurrection  of  Jesus  rests  on 
education  and  habit,  on  cherished  associations  of  reverence  and  aitach- 
ment,  rather  than  on  sifted  testimony  and  convincing  proof.  It  is  pUun, 
too,  that  if  a  person  takes  the  attitude,  not  of  piety  and  receptive  trust, 
but  of  skeptical  antagonism,  it  is  impossible,  as  the  facts  within  our 
reach  are  to-day,  to  convince  him  of  the  asserted  reality  in  question. 
An  unprejudiced  mind  competently  taught  and  trained  for  the  inquiry, 
but  whose  attitude  towards  the  declared  fact  is  that  of  distrust,— a  mind 
which  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  conclusively  proved,— cannot  be 
driven  from  its  position  by  all  the  extant  material  of  evidence.  Ednoir 
tion,  associations,  hopes,  aflections,  leaning  that  way,  he  may  be  oos- 
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Tinced ;  but  leaning  the  other  way,  or  poised  in  indifference  on  a  severe 
logical  ground,  he  will  honestly  renudn  in  his  unbelief  despite  of  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  presented.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  say,  "  The 
only  history  we  have  of  the  resurrection  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  tlieir  own  cause  is  always  suspicious ;  and 
it  is  wholly  impossible  now  really  to  prove  who  wrote  those  documentfl,  or 
precisely  when  and  how  they  originated :  besides  that,  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts,  and  the  utterly  uncritical  credulity  and  un< 
scientific  modes  of  investigation  which  satisfied  the  writers,  destroy  their 
value  as  witnesses  in  any  severe  court  of  reason.''  And  in  reply,  although 
we  may  claim  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  humble  Chris- 
tum, previously  inclined  to  such  a  ^Euth,  that  the  New  Testament  docu- 
ments were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
their  accounts  are  true,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  effectually  to  convince  a  critical  inquirer  that  there  is  no  possi* 
bility  of  ungenuineness  and  imauthenticity.  In  the  second  place,  such 
a  person  will  say,  "  Many  fabulous  miracles  have  been  eagerly  credited 
by  contemporaries  of  their  professed  authors,  and  handed  down  to  the 
credulity  of  after-times;  many  actual  events,  honestly  interpreted  as 
miracles,  without  fraud  in  any  party  concerned,  have  been  so  accepted 
and  testified  to.  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  claims  to  this  day 
the  performance  of  miracles  within  the  Church;  while  all  Protestant 
Chrifltttidom  scouts  them  as  ridiculous  tales :  and  Yhis  may  be  one  of 
them.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  same 
cian  on  the  laws  of  evidence?'^  And  although  our  own  moral  beliefs 
and  sympathies  may  force  upon  us  the  most  profound  conviction  to  the 
contnury,  it  is  plainly  out  of  our  power  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  this 
hypothesis  being  true.  In  the  third  place,  he  will  say,  ''Of  all  who 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record — admitting  its 
entire  reliableness  as  an  ingenuous  statement  of  the  facts  as  apprehended 
by  the  authors — to  show  that  any  one  of  them  knew  that  Jesus  was 
aetually  dead,  or  that  any  one  of  them  made  any  real  search  into  that 
point.  He  may  have  revived  from  a  long  insensibility,  wandered  forth 
in  his  grave-clothes,  mingled  afterwards  with  his  disciples,  and  at  last 
have  died  from  his  wounds  and  exhaustion,  in  solitude,  as  he  was  used 
to  spend  seasons  in  lonely  prayer  by  night.  Then,  with  perfectly  good 
faith,  his  disciples,  involving  no  collusion  or  deceit  anywhere,  may  have 
pot  a  mkaculous  interpretation  upon  it  all, — such  additional  particulars 
as  his  visible  ascension  into  the  sky  being  a  later  mythical  accretion.^' 
This  view  may  well  seem  offensive,  even  shocking,  to  the  pious  believer ; 
bat  it  18  plainly  possible.  It  is  intrinsically  more  easily  conceivable  than 
the  accredited  miracle.  It  is  impossible  positively  to  refute  it:  the 
avmilable  data  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  basb  of  faith  in  inmiortality,  in  order  to 
vtaod  Che  tests  of  independent  scrutiny,  must  be  historically  as  well  «» 
logically  akifted  from  a  blind  dependence  on  the  muraculous  resurvec- 
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tion  of  Christ  to  a  wise  reliance  on  insight  into  the  supernatural  capad^ 
and  destiny  of  man,  on  the  deductions  of  moral  reason  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  religious  trust. 

Finally,  we  pause  a  moment,  in  closing  this  discussion,  to  weigh  the 
•practical  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  acknowledged  in  the 
experience  of  the  present  time.  How  does  that  event,  admitted  as  a  fitct, 
rest  in  the  average  personal  experience  of  Christians  now?  WeifaaD 
provoke  no  intelligent  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  certainly  doei 
not  often  rest  on  laborious  research  and  rigorous  testing  of  evidence: 
We  surely  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  with  the  multitude  of  belieren  it 
rests  on  a  docile  reception  of  tradition,  an  unquestioning  conformity  to 
the  established  doctrine.  And  that  reception  and  conformity  in  the 
present  instance  depend,  we  shall  find  by  going  a  step  further  back,  apoB 
a  deep  d  priori  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  When  Paul  reasons  that,  if 
the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  Christ  is  not  risen,  but  that  the  dead  are  to  rm, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  risen,  his  argument  reposes  on  a  spontaneous  pn^ 
tical  method  of  moral  assumption,  not  on  a  judicial  process  of  loginl 
proof.  So  is  it  with  Christians  now.  The  intense  moral  conviction  that 
God  is  good,  and  that  there  is  another  life,  and  that  it  would  be  supremdy 
worthy  of  God  to  send  a  messenger  to  teach  that  doctrine  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  it, — it  is  this  earnest  previous  faith  that  fine 
plausibility,  vitality,  and  power  to  the  preserved  tradition  of  the  actml 
event.  If  we  trace  the  case  home  to  the  last  resort,  as  it  really  lies  in  the 
experience  developed  in  us  by  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  a  deep 
faith  in  God  is  the  basis  of  our  belief,  first  in  general  immortality,  and 
secondly  in  the  special  resurrection  of  Christ  as  related  thereto.  Bnt,  by 
a  confusion,  or  a  want,  of  thought,  the  former  is  mistakenly  suppoeed  to 
rest  directly  and  solely  on  the  latter.  The  doctrinal  inferences  built  up 
around  the  resurrection  of  Christ  fall  within  the  province  of  faith,  resting 
on  moral  grounds,  not  within  that  of  knowledge,  resting  on  logical 
grounds.  For  example :  what  direct  proof  is  there  that  Christ,  when  he 
vanished  from  the  disciples,  went  to  the  presence  of  God  in  heayen,  to 
die  no  more  ?  It  was  only  seen  that  he  disappeared :  all  beyond,  that^ 
except  as  it  rests  on  belief  in  the  previous  words  of  Christ  himeelM* 
an  inference  of  faith,  a  faitli  kindled  in  the  soul  by  God  and  not  created 
by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 

That  imagination,  tradition,  feeling,  and  faith,  have  much  moreio 
do  with  the  inferences  commonly  drawn  from  the  resurrection  of  Chrirt 
than  any  strict  investigation  of  its  logical  contents  has,  appean  dMrty 
enough  from  the  universal  neglect  to  draw  any  inferences  firom,  or  In 
attribute  any  didactic  importance  to,  the  other  resurrections  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  refer  especially  to  the  resurrection  nairateii 
in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Matthew, — "  the  most  stupendoQ 
miracle  ever  wrought  upon  earth," — ^it  has  been  termed ;  and  yet  haidl 
any  one  ever  deigns  to  notice  it.  Thus  the  evangelist  writes: — ^"  Andfh 
graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  ara 
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and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many.'^  Nothing  is  inferred  from  this 
alleged  event  but  the  power  of  Grod.  Yet  logically  what  separates  it 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ?  In  Greece  there  was  the  accredited 
account  of  the  resurrection  of  £r,  in  Persia  that  of  Vir0,f,  in  Judea  that 
of  Lazarus,  in  other  nations  those  of  other  persons.  None  of  these  ever 
produced  great  results.  Yet  the  resurrection  of  one  individual  from  the 
dead  logieally  contains  all  that  that  of  any  other  individual  can.  Why, 
then,  has  that  of  Christ  alone  made  such  a  change  in  the  faith  of  the 
world?  Because,  through  a  combination  of  causes,  it  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  world  and  stirred  their  believing 
activity, — ^because  the  thought  was  here  connected  with  a  person,  a  his- 
tory, a  moral  force,  and  a  providential  ipterposition,  fit  for  the  grandest 
deductions  and  equal  to  the  mightiest  effects.  It  is  not  accurate  philoso- 
phical criticism  that  has  done  this,  but  humble  love  and  faith. 

In  the  experience  of  earnest  Christians,  a  personal  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  vividly  conceived  in  the  imagination  and  taken  home 
to  the  heart,  is  chiefly  effective  in  its  spiritual,  not  in  its  argumentative, 
results.  It  stirs  up  the  powers  and  awakens  the  yearnings  of  the  soul, 
opens  heaven  to  the  gaze,  locates  there,  as  it  were  visibly,  a  glorious  ideal, 
and  thus  helps  one  to  enter  upon  an  inward  realization  of  the  immortal 
world.  The  one  essential  thing  is  not  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  in  the 
flesh  after  his  physical  death,  the  revealer  of  superhuman  power  and 
possessor  of  infallibility,  but  that  he  divinely  lives  now,  the  forerunner 
and  type  of  our  immortality. 


CHAPTER   Vni. 

XSRNTIAL  CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE   OF   DEATH   AND   LIFE. 

Lit  ub  first  notice  the  uncommon  amount  of  meaning  which  Christ 
and  the  i^Kwtolic  vnriters  usually  put  into  the  words  '*  death,''  "  life,''  and 
other  kindred  terms.  These  words  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  their  merely 
literal  sense,  but  are  charged  with  a  vivid  fulness  of  significance  not  to 
be  fathomed  without  especial  attention.  *'  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  conmiandments."  Obviously  this  means  more  than  simple  life; 
because  those  who  neglect  the  laws  of  virtue  may  live.  It  signifies,  dis« 
tjnctively,  true  life, — the  experience  of  inward  peace  and  of  Divine 
favor.  "  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  but  abideth  in  death ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  rankling  with  bad 
passioDB  is  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  but,  when 
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cfonterted  from  hatred  to  lore,  it  passes  from  wretchedness  to  blessed- 
ness. "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead/'  No  one  reading  thk  passage 
with  its  context  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  means,  substantially,  '*  Let 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  indifferent  to 
the  revelation  I  have  brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  internment  of 
the  dead ;  but  delay  not  thou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  interest  in 
the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God/'  When  the  returning  pro- 
digal had  been  jo}rfully  received,  the  father  said,  in  reply  to  the  murmurs 
of  the  elder  son,  "  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;"  he  was  lost 
in  sin  and  misery,  he  is  found  in  penitence  and  happiness.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Romans,  "  Without  the  law  sin  was  dead,  and  I  was  alive ; 
but  when  the  law  was  made  known,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died."  In 
other  words,  when  a  man  is  ignprant  of  the  moral  law,  immoral  condoot 
does  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  innocent  and  being  at  peace;  but 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduct,  he 
becomes  conscious  of  guilt,  and  is  unhappy.  For  instance,  to  state  the 
thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  the 
law,  or  its  purposed  violation,  sin,  does  not  exist, — is  dead :  he  therefore 
ei^oys  peace  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law  and 
its  authority,  if  he  then  break  it,  sin  is  generated  and  immediately 
stings,  and  spiritual  happiness  dies. 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  uses  the  words 
"death"  and  "life"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  penetrating  to  the  hidden 
realities  of  the  soul.  To  speak  thus  of  the  guilty,  unbelieving  man  as 
dead,  and  only  of  the  virtuous,  believing  man  aa  truly  alive,  may  seem  at 
first  a  startling  use  of  figurative  language.  It  will  not  appear  so  when  we 
notice  its  appropriateness  to  the  case,  or  remember  the  imaginative 
nature  of  Oriental  speech  and  recollect  how  often  we  employ  the  same 
terms  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  time.  We  will  give  a  few  examples 
of  a  similar  use  of  language  outside  of  the  Scriptures.  That  which 
threatens  or  produces  death  is  sometimes,  by  a  figure,  identified  with 
death.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautika,  speaks  of  **  a  terrible  serpent  whose 
yawning  jaw  is  full  of  death/'  So  Paul  says  he  was  "  in  deaths  oft." 
Ovid  says,  "  The  priests  poured  out  a  dog's  hot  life  on  the  altar  of  Hecate 
at  the  crossing  of  two  roads."  The  Pythagoreans,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber  became  impious  and  abandoned,  were  accustomed  to  consider  him 
dead,  and  to  erect  a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  moral  decease  were  engraved.  The  Roman  law  regarded  an 
excommunicated  citizen  as  civilis  mortuuSy  legally  dead.  F6n61on  writes, 
'*  God  has  kindled  a  flame  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  should 
always  burn  as  a  lamp  for  him  who  hath  lighted  it ;  and  all  other  life  is 
as  death."  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  referring  to  a 
man  enslaved  by  dissolute  habits, — 

**  But  certet,  he  that  hannteth  swiche  deUoet 
Ij  dad  while  that  he  lireth  in  tho'  Tioes.** 
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And  in  a  recent  poem  the  following  lines  oocur : — 

"  From  hlfl  great  ejei 
TiMtlgbthastwl: 
When  fklth  departs,  when  honor  dies, 
The  man  is  dead.** 

To  be  subjected  to  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature  by  degraded  habiti 
of  yice  and  criminality  is  wretchedness  and  death.  The  true  life  of  man 
consists,  the  Great  Teacher  declared,  "  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  posseeseth,  but  rather  in  his  being  rich  toward  God," — in  con- 
scious purity  of  heart,  energy  of  fieuth,  and  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  He  that  liyes  in  sensual  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  lives,"  Paul  asserts ; 
but  he  that  lives  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service  and  the 
fruits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Christianity  calls  death,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  elements  and  results  of  true  life,  in  the 
adequate  sense  of  that  term,  meaning  the  serene  activity  and  religious 
joy  of  the  soul. 

The  second  particular  in  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  con- 
cerning the  states  of  human  experience  which  it  entitles  death  and  life 
is  their  inherent,  enduring  nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects 
and  changes  of  this  world.  The  gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of  our 
being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life  that  now  is  into  the 
life  that  is  to  come,  or,  rather,  that  we  exist  continuously  forever,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  event  of  physical  dissolution.  '*  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  Jesus  declares,  '*  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  John  affirms,  '*  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abidcth  forever." 
Paul  writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  "  In  that  Christ  died^  he  died  unto 
iin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."  Nume- 
rous additional  texts  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited.  They  announce 
the  immortality  of  man,  the  unending  continuance  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, unless  forfeited  by  voluntary  defection.  They  show  that  sin 
and  woe  are  not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
the  grave,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy  the-  satisfaction 
of  true  life,  faith  in  the  love  of  God :  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in 
the  uninterrupted  blessedness  and  eternity  of  its  Object.  The  revelation 
and  offer  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  conditions,  claims,  and 
alternative  sanctions,  were  first  divinely  made  known  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  as  the  Scriptures  assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promul- 
gated them  by  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blood,  and  crowned  them  by  his 
resurrection.  And  now  there  is  opened  for  all  of  us,  through  him, — that 
is  to  say,  through  belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught  and  exem- 
plified,— an  access  unto  the  Father,  an  assurance  of  his  forgiveness  of  us 
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and  of  our  reconciliation  with  him.  We  thus  enter  upon  the  experience 
of  that  true  life  which  is  "joy  and  peace  in  believing,"  and  which  re- 
mains indestructible  through  all  the  vanishing  vagrancy  of  sin,  misery, 
and  the  world.  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent:"  that  is,  imperish- 
able life  is  to  be  obtained  by  union  with  God  in  faith  and  love,  through 
a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  instructions  of  Christ. 

The  two  points  thus  fur  considered  are,  first,  that  the  sinful,  unbeliev- 
ing, wretched  man  abides  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  happy 
believer  in  the  gospel  has  the  experience  of  genuine  life ;  and,  secondly, 
that  these  essential  elements  of  human  character  and  experience  survive 
all  events  of  time  and  place  in  everlasting  continuance. 

The  next  consideration  prominent  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  death 
and  life  is  the  distinction  continually  made  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Man  is  regarded  under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  flesh  and  spirit, — ^the 
one  a  temporal  accompaniment  and  dependent  medium,  the  other  an 
immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  runs 
through  nearly  all  philosophy  and  religion  in  their  reference  to  man.  In 
the  Christian  Scriptures  it  is  not  sharply  drawn,  with  logical  precision, 
nor  always  accurately  maintained,  but  is  loosely  defined,  with  waving 
outlines,  is  often  employed  carelessly,  and  sometimes,  if  strictly  taken, 
inconsistently.  Let  us  first  note  a  few  examples  of  the  distinction  itself 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Savior  and  of  the  different  New  Testament 
writers. 

**  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit."  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul."  "Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed."  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  corruption ; 
he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  everlasting."  "  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."  "  Knowing  that  I  must 
shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle."  "  The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead.'' 
It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  examples.  It  is  plain  that  these 
authors  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul  as  two  things  coi^joined  for 
a  season,  the  latter  of  which  will  continue  to  live  when  the  other  has 
mixed  with  the  dust.  The  facts  and  phenomena  of  our  being  from 
which  this  distinction  springs  are  so  numerous  and  so  influential,  so  pro- 
found and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  escape  the  know-, 
ledge  of  any  thinking  person.  Indeed,  the  distinction  has  found  a  re- 
cognition everywhere  among  men,  from  the  ignorant  savage,  whose  in- 
stincts and  imagination  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  in  which  the  impal- 
pable images  of  the  departed  dwell,  to  the  philosopher  of  piercing  intel- 
lect and  universal  culture, 

.    **  Whow  lore  detect*  beneath  oar  emmbling  cUj 
A  soul,  exiled,  and  joumeyisg  back  to  day." 

**  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  Jesus  exhorts  his  followers. 
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"but  labor  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The 
body  and  the  luxury  that  pampers  it  shall  perish,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
love  that  feeds  it  shall  abide  forever. 

We  now  pass  to  examine  some  metaphorical  terms  often  erroneously 
interpreted  as  conveying  merely  their  literal  force.  Every  one  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  must  remember  how  repeatedly 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  are  set  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  sin  being  referred  to  the  former,  righteousness  to 
the  latter.  **  I  know  that  in  my  flesh  there  is  no  good  thing ;  but  with 
my  mind  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God."  "  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."  ^  All  this  language — and  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
epistles — is  quite  generally  understood  in  a  fixed,  literal  sense ;  whereas 
it  was  employed  by  its  authors  in  a  fluctuating,  figurative  sense,  as  the 
critical  student  can  hardly  help  perceiving.  We  will  state  the  real  substance 
of  Christian  teaching  and  phraseology  on  this  point  in  two  general  for- 
mulas,  and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  them.  First,  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  may  be  corrupt,  lawless,  empty  of  Divine  belief,  full  of  restless- 
ness and  suffering,  in  a  state  of  moral  death ;  or  both  may  be  pure, 
obedient,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  full  of  faith,  peace,  and  joy,  in 
a  state  of  genuine  life.  Secondly,  whatever  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
former  result — to  make  man  guilty,  feeble,  and  wretched,  to  deaden  his 
spiritual  sensibilities,  to  keep  him  from  union  with  God  and  from  immor- 
tal reliances — is  variously  personified  as  "  the  Flesh,"  **  Sin,"  "  Death," 
"  Mammon,"  "  the  World,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Members,"  "  the  Law  of 
Sin  and  Death ;"  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
latter  result — ^to  purify  man,  to  intensify  his  moral  powers,  to  exalt  and 
quicken  his  consciousness  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of 
eternal  being — ^is  personified  as  "  the  Spirit,"  *'  Life,"  "  Righteousness," 
"  the  Law  of  God,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Inward  Man,"  "  Christ,"  "  the  Law 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ."  Under  the  first  class  of  terms  are  in- 
duded  all  the  temptations  and  agencies  by  which  man  is  led  to  sin,  and 
the  results  of  misery  they  effect ;  under  the  second  class  are  included  all 
the  aspirations  and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  righteousness,  and 
the  results  of  happiness  they  insure.  For  example,  it  is  written,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  **  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  are  ex- 
cessive sensuality,  idolatry,  hatred,  emulations,  quarrels,  heresies,  mur- 
ders, and  such  like."  Certainly  some  of  these  evils  are  more  closely 
connected  with  the  mind  than  with  the  body.  The  term  **  flesh"  is  obvi- 
ously used  in  a  sense  coextensive  with  the  tendencies  and  means  by 
which  we  are  exposed  to  guilt  and  degradation.  These  personifications, 
it  will  therefore  be  seen,  are  employed  with  general  rhetorical  loose- 
ness, not  with  definite  logical  exactness. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  Is  the  actual  agent  and  author  of  all 
■ins  and  virtues,  and  that  the  body  in  itself  is  unconscious, .  irrespon- 
sible, incapable  of  guilt.     ''Every  sin  that  man  doeth  is  without  the 
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body."    In  illustration  of  thiB  point  ChiyBoatom  aaya,  **  If  a  tyrant  iw 
robber  were  to  seize  some  royal  mancdon,  it  would  not  be  the  fiault  of  the 
house/'    And  how  greatly  they  err  who  think  that  any  of  the  New  Tw- 
tament  writers  mean  to  represent  the  flesh  as  necessarily  sinful  and  the 
spirit  as  always  pure,  the  following  cases  to  the  contrary  from  fnl. 
whose  speech  seems  most  to  lean  that  way,  will  abundantly  akow. 
*'  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  [both]  ha." 
*'  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  GhoBtf" 
"  Yield  not  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  mi, 
but  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God."    "  That  the  life  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."    "Present  your  bodieia 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Gk)d."     It  is  clear  that  the  author 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal  flesh,  as  neoeoirily 
unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used  by  the  man  himself  in  fulfillini  tiie 
will  of  €kxi.   Texts  that  appear  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figarai» 
or  as  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.    We  also  read  of  "  the  tarts 
of  the  mind,"  the  ''  fleshly  mind,"  "  filthiness  of  the  spirit,"  **  sedociBg 
spirits,"  *'  corrupt  minds,"  *'  mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  "  rejmbile 
mind," — showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  was  sometimes  regarded  iS 
guilty  and  morally  dead.    The  apostle  writes,  '*  I  pray  that  your  vhola 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless."    The  scriptml 
declarations  now  cited  teach  explicitly  that  both  the  body  and  the  mil 
may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  that  both  may  abide  'n 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  the  latter  stat^  being  called,  metaphoriciUy. 
"walking  after  the  flesh,"  the  former  "walking  after  the  spirit^"-4hi* 
being  sin  and  death,  this  being  righteousness  and  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will  cast  farther  ]i|)it 
upon  the  subject.    The  use  of  a  portion  of  them  arose  from  the  fact  thi^ 
many  of  the  most  easily-besetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditions  ind 
allurements  of  sin,  defilements  and  clogs  of  the  spirit,  come  through  tfaa 
body,  which,  while  it  is   itself  evidently  fated  to  perish,  does  hj  its 
earthly  solicitations  entice,  contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  thsth^ 
itself  is  invited  to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  immortality.  Noi 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body,— of  course,  all  the  doings  of  • 
man  spring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him, — ^but  that  the  body 
is  the  occasion  and  the  aggravating  medium  of  their  manifestation.  Tti^ 
thought  is  not  contradicted,  it  is  only  omitted,  in  the  words  of  Peter:-* 
"  I  beseech  you,  &s  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  Iv^ 
which  war  against  the  soul."    For  such  language  would  be  spontaneomlf 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  nature  is  hos* 
tile  alike  to  spiritual  dignity  and  peace,  and  to  physical  health  lod 
strength.    The  principles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the  pes* 
sions  of  the  animal  nature ;  the  goading  vices  of  the  mind  are  at  mr 
with  the  organic  harmonies  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  issues  of  these  ooo- 
flicts  hang  all  the  interests  of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  wocdi 
can  be  made  to  bear. 
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Another  reason  for  the  use  of  these  figures  of  speech,  undoubtedly, 
wfts  the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  matter  and  spirit, — 
the  doctrine,  so  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  mat- 
ter  is  wholly  corrupt  and  evil,  the  essential  root  and  source  of  all  vile- 
ness.  An  old,  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the  very  soul  of  this  faith 
in  a  few  verses  which  we  find  in  the  Anthology.  Literally  rendered, 
they  run  thus : — 

"The  bodj  if  the  torment,  hell,  Arte,  loftd,  tyruii, 
DreadftU  peet,  and  puniahing  trial,  of  the  atml 
Whkh,  when  it  quite  the  bodjr,  fliee,  ae  from  the  bondi 
Of  death,  to  immortal  God.** 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Age  and  previously, -^he  fearfid 
macerations,  scourgings,  crucifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that,  though  some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  tinged  by 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  itself  is  foreign  to  Christianity. 
Christ  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  abjuring  nature,  but  adopting  its 
teachings,  viewing  it  as  a  Divine  work  through  which  the  providence  of 
God  is  displayed  and  his  glory  gleams.  He  was  no  more  of  a  Pharisee 
than  nature  is.  As  com  grows  on  the  Sabbath,  so  it  may  be  plucked  and 
eaten  on  the  Sabbath.  The  apostles  never  recommend  self-inflicted  tor- 
ments. The  ascetic  expressions  found  in  their  letters  grew  directly  out 
of  the  perils  besetting  them  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
of  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  renders  even  the  body  of 
a  good  man  sacred  and  precious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite. 
"  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,"  and  the  poor,  dying  tene- 
ment of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

<*  A  Taee  of  earth,  a  trembling  clod, 
Oonatrain'd  to  hold  the  breath  of  Ood." 

The  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phrases  under 
consideration  consisted  in  their  striking  fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts 
of  the  case,  their  adaptedness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
manner.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  holiness,  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  of  the  splendid  boon  of  immortality,  made  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling 
motives  presented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  first  converts, 
shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  before  their  imaginations  a 
vision  that  paled  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring 
up  the  depths  of  their  religious  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
being  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made  their  previous 
experience  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber,  a  virtual  death.  '*  And  you  hath 
he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.''  They  were  ani- 
mated and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  glad  life,  through  the  feeling  of  the 
hopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  of  Clirist.  Unto  tliose 
who  "were  formerly  in  the  flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringing  forth  fruit 
unto  death/'  but  now  obeying  the  new  form  of  doctrine  delivered  unio 
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them,  with  renewed  hearts  and  changed  conduct,  it  is  written,  "  If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because 
of  righteousness ;"  that  is,  If  Christian  truth  reign  in  you,  the  bod^  may 
still  be  tormented,  or  powerless,  owing  to  your  previous  bad  habits ;  but 
the  soul  will  be  redeemed  from  its  abandonment  to  error  and  vice,  and 
be  assured  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  by  the  witnessing  spirit  of  God. 

The  apostle  likewise  says  unto  them,  '*  If  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you, 
it  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies/'  This  remarkable  expression 
was  meant  to  convey  a  thought  which  the  observation  of  common  facts  ap- 
proves and  explains.  If  the  love  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  was 
established  in  them,  their  bodies,  debilitated  and  deadened  by  former 
abandonment  to  their  lusts,  should  be  freed  and  reanimated  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  body  to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  permanent  mind  and  life 
of  a  man.  It  is  an  aphorism  of  Solomon  that  '*  a  sound  heart  is  the  life 
of  the  flesh.''  And  Plotinus  declares,  "  Temperance  and  justice  are  the 
saviors  of  the  body  so  far  as  they  are  received  by  it."  Deficiency  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  laziness  of  spirit,  animality  of  habits,  betray 
themselves  plainly  enough  in  the  state  and  expression  of  the  physical 
frame:  they  render  it  coarse,  dim,  and  insensible;  the  person  verges 
towards  the  condition  of  a  clod ;  spiritual  things  are  clouded,  the  beacon- 
fire  of  his  destiny  wanes,  the  possibilities  of  Christian  faith  lessen,  '*  the 
external  and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  his  organized  clay,"  he  feels  the 
chain  of  the  brute  earth  more  and  more,  and  finally  gives  himself  up  to 
utter  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  Divine  truth  and 
goodness  by  a  man,  the  cherishing  love  of  all  high  duties  and  aspirations, 
exert  a  purifying,  energizing  power  both  on  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  ani- 
mate and  strengthen  them,  like  a  heavenly  flame  burn  away  the  defiling 
entanglements  and  spiritual  fogs  that  fill  and  hang  around  the  wicked 
and  sensual,  increasingly  pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired  force 
and  freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs  of  health 
and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely  alive,  and  bring  him  into 
living  connection  with  the  Omnipresent  Life,  so  that  he  perceives  the 
fiill  testimony  that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  brought  into  such  a 
state  by  the  experience  of  live  spirits  in  live  frames, 

**  We  feel  throagh  all  this  fleshly  dresM 
Bright  shooies  of  eTerlutingnesM.'* 

Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy,  blunt,  and  confuse  together 
in  lifeless  meshes,  the  vital  tenant  and  the  mortal  tenement ;  they  grow 
incorporate,  alike  unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched.     Then 

**  Man  llTes  a  life  half  dead,  a  liTing  death, 
ninuMlf  hifl  sepulchre,  a  moTing  graye." 

Active  virtue,  profound  love,  and  the  earnest  pursuit,  in  the  daily  duties 
of  life,  of 

**  Those  lofty  muKlnga  which  within  us  sow 
The  seeds  uf  higher  kind  and  hrighter  being,** 
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cleanse,  vivify,  and  distinguiBh  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that,  when  this 
tabernacle  of  clay  crumbles  from  around  it,  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soars 
into  the  universe  at  once,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  shadowy  king 
bearing  his  pale  prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  '*  0  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  V  The  facts,  then,  of  sin,  guilt, 
weakness,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  insensibility,  and  death,  joined  with 
the  opposite  corresponding  class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 
spiritual  and  physical  relations  and  results,  originally  suggested,  and  now 
interpret  and  justify,  that  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  have  been  investigating.  It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn 
from  arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  drawn  from  natural  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning 
literal,  physical  death,— concerning  the  actual  origin  and  significance  of 
that  solemn  event.  This  point  must  be  treated  the  more  at  length  on 
account  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  upon  the  subject.  For  that 
man's  first  disobedience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as  well  as 
of  moral,  death,  is  a  doctrine  quite  generally  believed.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  is  traditionally  held,  from  the  neglect  of  investigation,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.  By  this  theory  the  words  of  James — ^who  writes, 
''Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death'' — are  interpreted  with 
strict  literalne9s.  It  is  conceived  that,  had  not  evil  entered  the  first 
man's  heart  and  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  native  innocence,  he  would 
have  roamed  among  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.  But  he  violated  the 
commandment  of  his  Maker,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him  and  his  posterity.  We  are  now  to  prove  that  this  imaginative  theory 
18  far  from  the  truth. 

1.  The  language  in  which  the  original  account  of  Adam's  sin  and  its 
punishment  is  stated  shows  conclusively  that  the  penalty  of  transgression 
was  not  literal  death,  but  spiritual, — that  is,  degradation,  suffering.  God's 
warning  in  relation  to  the  forbidden  tree  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Of  course,  Jehovah's  solemn  de- 
claration was  fulfilled  as  he  had  said.  But  in  the  day  that  man  partook 
of  the  prohibited  fruit  he  did  not  die  a  physical  death.  He  lived,  driven 
from  the  delights  of  Paradise,  (according  to  the  account,)  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Con- 
sequently, the  death  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  must  have 
been  a  moral  death, — loss,  of  innocence  and  joy,  experience  of  guilt  and 
woe. 

2.  The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this  subject  in  the 
New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substantiates  the  view  here  taken  of  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  words,  linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and 
eloseness  of  mutual  relation,  often  used  by  the  .Christian  writers  loosely, 
figuratively,  and  sometimes  interchangeably,  as  has  been  shown  already 
in  another  eonnection.  We  mean  the  words  "sin,"  "flesh,"  "misery," 
"  death."    The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  another  class  of  words  of 
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preciBely  opposite  signifioation, — **  righteousness/'  "  faith,"  **  life/'  "  bless- 
ednese/'  "  eternal  life/'  These  diflferent  words  frequently  stand  to  repre- 
sent the  same  idea.  **  As  the  law  hath  reigned  through  sin  unto  death, 
so  shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  termi^ 
as  the  recognition  of  the  retributive  law  of  God  through  rebellion  nnd 
guilt  filled  the  consciences  of  men  with  wretchedness,  so  ihe  acceptance 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  through  faith  and  conformity  will  fill  them 
with  blessedness.  Sin  includes  conscious  distrust,  disobedience,  and 
alienation ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  faith,  obedience,  and  recon- 
ciliation. Sin  and  death,  it  will  be  seen,  are  related  just  as  righteousness 
and  life  are.  The  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  relar 
lion  of  identity — "  the  minding  of  the  flesh  u  death,  but  the  minding 
of  the  spirit  is  life" — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effcK^ 
— -"  the/ruU  of  sin  is  death,  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  life"'— proves  that 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guilt  and 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessedness.  No  other  view  is  consistent. 
We  are  urged  to  be  "  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;"  that  is,  to  ba 
in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which  turns  a  deaf  and  invincible  front  to 
aU  the  influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyfully  sensitive  to  every  thing 
good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  that  he 
had  "  not  yet  attained  unto  the  resurrection,"  but  was  striving  to  attain 
unto  it ;  that  is,  he  had  not  yet  reached,  but  was  striving  to  reach,  that 
lofty  state  of  holiness  and  peace  invulnerable  to  sin,  which  no  change 
can  injure,  with  which  the  event  of  bodily  dissolution  cannot  interfere, 
because  its  elements — ^faith,  truth,  justice,  and  love— are  the  immutable 
principles  of  everlasting  life. 

3.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument  amounting  to  cer- 
tainty is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  consequences,  are 
spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which  a  sort  of  antithetical  parallel 
is  drawn  between  the  result  of  Adam's  fall  and  the  result  of  Christ's 
mission.  **  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  aiii, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  so  much  more  shall  all  receive  the 
gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  reign  unto  eternal  life."  This 
means,  as  the  writer  himself  afterwards  explains,  that  **  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  and  suffered  the  consequences 
of  sin,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "death,"  "so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  and  ei\joy  the  consequences  of 
righteousness,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "  life."  Give  the  princi- 
pal terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  meaning  which  is  not 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  plainest  truths  can  be  drawn  frosi  it. 
Surely  literal  death  had  come  equally  and  fully  upon  all  men  everywhere; 
literal  life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  way,  the 
blessedness  offered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace  made  by  Jesus  onlt- 
weighs  the  wretchedness  brought  iipon  them  through  the  sin  intax>duoed 
hf  Adam, — and  the  sense  is  satisfactory.     That  which  Adam  is  repre- 
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sented  as  haTing  lost,  that*  the  apostle  affirms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  removed. 
But  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a  physical  immortality  on  the  earth : 
therefore  that  is  not  what  Adam  forfeited ;  hut  he  lost  peace  of  conscience 
snd  trust  in  the  Divine  favor.  Furthermore,  Christ  did  not  free  his 
followers  from  natural  decay  and  death:  therefore  that  is  not  what 
Adam's  transgression  brought  upon  his  children ;  but  it  entailed  upon 
them  proclivities  to  evil,  spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.  The  basis  of  the 
comparison  is  evidently  this :  Adam's  £Ekll  showed  that  the  consequences 
of  sin,  through  the  stem  operation  of  the  law,  were  strife,  despair,  and 
misery, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
**  death ;"  Christ's  mission  showed  that  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
through  the  free  grace  of  God,  were  faith,  peace,  and  indestructible 
happiness, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the 
word  "life."  In  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  undoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  connecting  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world  with  the 
death  of  the  sinful  Adam,  and  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  immaculate  Christ ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  physical  dissolution, 
hot  to  what  followed  that  event. 

4.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that  sin  actually  was 
not  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the  revelations  of  science,  which 
prove  that  death  was  a  monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  trans- 
gression was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the  records 
of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano  have  exposed  the 
structure  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata^ 
upon  these,  as  upon  so  many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he 
reads  the  history  of  a  hundred  races  of  animals  which  lived  and  died^ 
leaving  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  succession,  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  independent  of 
human  guilt,  and  from  the  very  first,  chemical  laws  were  in  force,  and 
death  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  in  the  material  creation.  As  the  previous 
animals  perished  without  sin,  so  without  sin  the  animal  part  of  man  too 
would  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  outset.  The  im- 
portant point  just  here  in  the  theology  of  Paul  was,  as  previously  im« 
plied,  that  death  was  intended  to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a 
new  "  spiritual  body"  or  "  heavenly  house ;"  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
and  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-world,  a  naked  manes^  when 
'*  unclothed"  of  "  the  natural  body"  or  "  earthly  house."  The  mission 
of  Christ  was  to  restore  the  original  plan ;  and  it  would  be  consummated 
at  his  second  coming. 

5.  Hiere  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition  that  an 
earthly  imimortality  was  the  intended  destiny  of  man.  That  supposition 
necessarily  implies  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  God's  first  design  was 
m  fiulure, — ^that'his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  into  one 
wholly  different. '  And  it  is  absurd  to  think  such  a  result  possible  in  the 
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providence  of  the  Almighty.  Besides,  had  there  been  no  sin,  could  not 
man  have  been  drowned  if  he  fell  into  the  water  without  knowing  how 
to  swim?  If  a  building  tumbled  upon  him,  would  he  not  have  been 
crushed  ?  Nor  is  this  theory  free  from  another  still  more  palpable  ab- 
surdity ;  for,  had  there  been  no  interference  of  death  to  remove  one 
generation  and  make  room  for  another,  the  world  could  not  support  the 
multitudes  with  which  it  would  now  swarm.  Moreover,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  the  earth  could  not  only  not  afford  sustenance  to  its  so 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  even  contain  them.  So  that  if  this 
were  the  original  arrangement,  unless  certain  other  parts  which  were 
indisputable  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surplus  myriads  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That  is  just  what  death 
accomplishes.  Consequently,  death  was  a  part  of  God's  primal  plan,  and 
not  a  contingence  accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

6.  If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In  fact,  this  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition. But  de^th  cannot  be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  viewed 
in  that  light,  it  is  unjust.  It  comes  equally  upon  old  and  young,  good 
and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.  It  does  not  permit  the  best  man  to  live 
longest ;  it  does  not  come  with  the  greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the  most 
guilty.  All  these  things  depend  on  a  thousand  contingencies  strung 
upon  an  iron  law,  which  inheres  to  the  physical  world  of  necessity,  and 
has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  freedom,  character, 
and  experience.  The  innocent  babe  and  the  hardened  criminal  are  struck 
at  the  same  instant  and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  this  when 
he^said,  "As  dieth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth."  Death  regarded  as 
a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is  destitute  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation. It  therefore  is  not  a  consequence  of  transgression,  but  an  era, 
incident,  and  step  in  human  existence,  an  established  part  of  the  visible 
order  of  things  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  death  as  a  punishment,  it  always  uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  sense, 
meaning  spiritual  deadness  and  misery, — ^which  is  a  perfect  retribution, 
because  it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Klaiber,*  who  shows  that  the  peculiar  language  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  trichotomist  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  physical  death  as  a  natural 
fact. 

7.  Finally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  unrighteousness, 
because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  but  a  blessing  and  a  privilege. 
Epictetus  wrote,  "It  would  be  a  curse  upon  ears  of  corn  not  to  be 
reaped ;  and  we  ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  curse  upK>n  man  not 
to  die."*  It  cannot  be  the  effect  of  man's  sin,  because  it  is  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  condition.     Who  can  believe  it  would  be  better  for  man 

to  remain  on  earth  forever,  under  any  circumstances,  than  it  is  for  him 

* 

^  Die  Neutestunentliche  Lehre  von  der  BUnd«  and  ErlSrang,  m.  22-46.  *  J>lmui.JL  t,  %, 
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to  go  to  hcaveB  to  sncli  an  experience  as  the  faithful  follower  of  Chnstl 
Eupi)Ose8  is  there  awaiting  him  ?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  by  us  that  deatb 
is  a  frowning  enemy  thrusting  us  into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night  or  into 
the  flaming  waves  of  irremediable  torment,  but  rather  a  smiling  friend 
aabering  xib  into  the  endless  life  of  the  spiritual  world  and  into  the 
unreiled  presence  of  God.  According  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of 
God,  for  US  to  die  is  gain :  every  personal  exception  to  this — if  there  be 
any  exception — ^is  caused  through  the  marring  interference  of  personal 
wickedness  with  the  Creator's  intention  and  with  natural  order.  Who 
has  not  sometimes  felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth, 
mod  peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  soul's  liberation,  that 
it  might  plume  itself  for  an  immortal  flight  ?  Who  has  not  experienced 
momenta  of  serene  faith,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming, — 

**  I  wonid  not  lire  alway ;  I  ask  not  to  stay : 
Ob,  who  would  live  alway  away  fhom  bin  <9od  ?** 

A  favorite  of  Apollo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow  upon 
man.  The  god  said,  "  At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  shall  be  granted :  in 
the  mean  time,  live  happy."  At  the  appointed  hour  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.*  He  who  regards  death  as  upon 
the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Christian's  view  of  it, — not  even  the 
enlightened  pagan's  view, — ^but  the  frightened  sensualist's  view,  the  super- 
stitious atheist's  view.  And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment  brought  upon  man  by 
sin.  The  common  hypothesis  of  our  mortality — namely,  that  sin,  heredi- 
tarily lodged  in  the  centre  of  man's  life,  spreads  its  dynamic  virus  thence 
until  it  appears  as  death  in  the  periphery,  expending  its  final  energy 
within  the  material  sphere  in  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  frame — is 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  most  lucid  results 
of  science.  Science  announces  death  universally  as  the  initial  point  of 
new  life.* 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death,  organic  separa- 
tion, is  the  fruit  of  sin, — that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  he  would  have  lived 
forever  on  the  earth.  But  it  teaches  that  moral  death,  misery,  is  the 
consequence  of  sin.  The  pains  and  afflictions  which  sometimes  come* 
upon  the  good  without  fault  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  human  faults 
somewhere,  with  those  exceptions  alone  that  result  from  the  necessary 
contingencies  of  finite  creatures,  exposures  outside  the  sphere  of  human 
accountability.  With  this  qualification,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  in 
detail  that  the  sufierings  of  the  private  individual  and  of  mankind  at 
large  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  guilt,  violated  law.  All 
the  woes,  for  instance,  of  poverty  are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride, 

•  Harod.  L  81;  Cfe.  TaacQuMt.  i.  47. 
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i^orance,  and  vice.    And  it  is   the  same  with  every  other  class  of 
miseries. 

"  The  world  In  Titanic  immortality 
Wrlthet  beneath  the  burning  monntain  of  ita  ■ins." 

Had  there  been  no  sin,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  like  the 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.  They  would  have  lived 
without  strife  or  sorrow,  grown  old  without  sadness  or  satiety,  and  died 
without  a  pang  or  a  sigh.  But,  alas  I  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world  that 
"  there  is  not  a  just  man  that  lives  and  sins  not;''  and  it  is  a  truth  whose 
omnipresent  jurisdiction  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted  that  every 
kipd  of  sin,  every  offence  against  Divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  be  judged  as  it  deserves.  He  who  denies  this  only  betrays  the 
ignorance  which  conceals  from  him  a  per\'ading  law  of  inevitable  appli- 
cation, only  reveals  the  degradation  and  insensibility  which  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  experience.  A  harmonious,  happy  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  practice  of  pure  morals  and  communion  with  the 
love  of  God.  This  great  idea — that  the  conscientious  culture  of  the 
spiritual  nature  is  the  sole  method  of  Divine  life — is  equally  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  a  conclusion  of  observation  and  reason : 
upon  the  devout  observance  of  it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  blessed- 
ness. The  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposite  ex- 
perience, makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave,  wishing  for  freedom 
but  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  thought  just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures;  and  the  voices  of  truth  and  nature  accord  with 
it.  That  Christianity  declares  sin  to  be  the  cause  of  spiritual  death,  in  all 
the  deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully  shown ;  that  this 
is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of  things  has  been  partially  illustrated, 
but  in  justice  to  the  subject  should  be  urged  in  a  more  precise  and  ade- 
quate form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  punishment  flowing 
evidently  from  sin,  consisting  both  in  outward  inflictions  of  Buffering 
and  disgrace  through  human  laws  and  social  customs,  and  in  the  private 
endurance  of  bodily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgivings  that 
load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjection  to  the  animal  nature 
•in  the  obedience  of  unrighteousness  sensibly  tends  to  bring  upon  its 
victim  a  woeful  mass  of  positive  ills,  public  and  personal,  to  put  him 
under  the  vile  tyranny  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  deathlike  enerva- 
tion and  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  pervade  his  consciousness  with 
the  wretched  gnawings  of  remorse  and  shame,  and  with  the  timorous, 
tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for  impurity  and 
wrong-doing,  less  gross  and  visible  than  the  former,  but  equally  real  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatives  of 
eternal  life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking  the  spirit 
with  its  delicate  delights  in  the  body  and  its  coarse  satisfactions,  making 
^him  insensible  to  his  highest  good  and  glory,  lowering  him  in  the  scale 
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of  being  away  from  God,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  The  wages  of  sin  is  misery,  and  its 
ffift  is  a  degradation  which  prevents  any  elevation  to  true  happiness. 
These  positive  'and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 
will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.  Do  a  wrong  deed 
from  a  bad  motive,  and,  though  you  fled  on  the  pinions  of  the  incon- 
ceivable lightning  from  one  end  of  infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated 
penalty  would  chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 
debt ;  or,  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  from  within  on  the 
instant, — ^is  a  part  of  you. 

Thirdly,  if,  by  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorption  in  the 
world,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal  consequences  threatened  in 
the  law,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy, 
yet  let  him  remember  that  the  remedial,  restorative  process  through 
which  he  must  pass,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  involves  a  concen- 
trated experience  of  expiatory  pangs,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing  and  by  all  relevant  analogies.  When  the  bad  man  awakes — as 
some  time  or  other  he  will  awake — to  the  infinite  perfections  and  unalter- 
able love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  commands  he  has  trampled  and 
whose  kind  invitations  he  has  spurned,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorse? 
ful  sorrow  but  faintly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Peter's  tears  when 
his  forgiving  Master  looked  on  him.  Such  is  the  common  deadness  of  our 
consciences  that  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  characters  are  far  from  appear- 
ing to  us-as  the  terrific  things  they  really  are.  Angels,  looking  under  the 
fleshly  garment  we  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or  a  sin  assimilated  as  a 
portion  of  our  being,  turn  away  with  such  feeling  as  we  should  experience 
at  beholding  a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lifted  ermine  of  a  king.  A  well- 
taught  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physical  death  as  a  stupen- 
doos,  awakening  crisis,  one  of  whose  chief  effects  will  be  the  opening  to 
personal  consciousness,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities  of 
character,  with  their  relations  towards  things  above  and  things  below 
himself. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  a  fourth  and  final  consideration,  more  import- 
ant than  the  previous.  The  tremendous  fact  that  all  the  inwrought 
elements  and  workings  of  our  being  are  self-retributive,  their  own  ex- 
ceeding great  and  sufficient  good  or  evil,  independent  of  exlfernal  circum- 
stances and  sequences,  is  rarely  appreciated.  Men  overlook  it  in  their 
superficial  search  after  associations,  accompaniments,  and  effects.  When 
all  tangible  punishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 
and  prizes  fail,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysterious  facts  of  ex- 
perience we  shall  find  that  still  goodness  is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished, 
because  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  can  itself,"  if  virtuous,  "  make 
a  heaven  of  hell,"  if  wicked,  "  a  hell  of  heaven."  It  is  a  truth,  spring- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  his  irreversible  relations  towards 
hii  creatures,  that  his  united  justice  and  love  shall  follow  both  holiness 
and  iniquity  now  and  ever,  pouring  his  beneficence  upon  them  to  be  con- 
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T/erted  by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their  bane  and  miserj. 
There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of  adventitious  aooompanimenta  or 
results  to  justify  and  pay  the  good,  or  to  oondemn  and  torture  the  bad, 
here  or  hereafter.  To  be  wise,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  noble,  ia  glory 
and  blessedness  enough  in  itself.  To  be  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  and 
s»ean,  and  feeble,  is  degradation  and  horror  enough  in  itself.  The  one 
abides  in  true  life,  the  other  in  moral  death ;  and  that  is  sufficients  Even 
now,  in  this  world,  therefore,  the  swift  and  diversified  retributions  of 
men's  characters  and  lives  are  in  them  and  upon  them,  in  various  ways, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  accustomed  to  think.  His- 
tory preaches  this  with  all  her  revealing  voices.  Philosophy  lays  it  bare, 
and  points  every  finger  at  the  flaming  bond  that  binds  innocence  to 
peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  emphatically 
pronounced.  And  the  clear  experience  of  every  sensitive  soul  confirms 
its  truth,  echoing  through  the  silent  corridors  of  the  conscience  the 
declarations  which  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  and  the 
pen  of  Paul: — "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God;"  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death." 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the  ground  we  hare 
now  traversed.  To  be  enslaved  by  the  senses  in  the  violation  of  the 
Divine  laws,  neglecting  the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  be  dead 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair.  To  obey  the  will  of  God  in  love, 
keeping  the  body  under,  and  cherishing  a  pure  soul,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 
evil  of  the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  fears  of  punishment, 
and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith.  According  to  the  natural 
plan  of  things  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  fall  into 
the  ground,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  heaven.  Suffering  is  the  retributive 
result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity ;  while  enjoyment  is  the  gift 
of  God  and  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  his  law.  To  receive  th©  inatnio- 
tions  of  Christ  and  obey  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  after  his 
example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly  misery  into  this  living 
blessedness.  The  inner  life  of  truth  and  goodness  thus  revealed  and 
proposed  to  men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is  an  im- 
mortal possession,  a  conscious  fount  springing  up  unto  eternity  through 
the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Father,  to  play  forever  in  the  light  of  his 
smile  and  the  shadow  of  his  arm.  Such  ^re  the  great  component  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  and  death,  both  present  and 
eternal. 

The  purely  interior  character  of  the  genuine  teachings  of  Christianity 
on  this  subject  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  foregoing  epitome.  The 
essential  thing  is  simply  that  the  hate-life  of  error  and  sin  is  inherent 
alienation  from  God,  in  slavery,  wretchedness,  death ;  while  the  love-life 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  inherent  communion  with  God,  in  conscious  freedom 
and  blessedness.  Here  pure  Christianity  leaves  the  sul^'ect,  declaring 
this  with  authority,  but  not  pretending  to  clear  up  the  mysteries,  or  set 
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forth  the  details  of  the  subject.  Whatever  in  the  New  Testament  go^ 
beyond  this  and  meddles  with  minute  external  circumstances  we  regard 
as  a  corrupt  addition  or  mixture  drawn  from  various  Gentile  and 
Pharisaic  sources  and  erroneously  joined  with  the  authentic  words  of 
Christ.  What  we  maintain  in  regard  to  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  in  general  is  not  so  much  that  they  £Euled  to  grasp  the  deep 
spiritual  principles  of  the  Master's  teaching,  not  that  they  were  essen- 
tially in  error,  but  that,  while  they  held  the  substance  of  the  Savior's 
true  thoughts,  they  also  held  additional  notions  which  were  errors  re- 
tained from  their  Pharisaic  education  and  only  partially  modified  by 
their  snooeeding  Christian  culture, — a  set  of  traditional  and  mechanical 
conceptions.  These  errors,  we  repeat,  concern  not  the  heart  and  essence 
of  ideas,  but  their  form  and  clothing.  For  instance,  Christ  teaches  that 
there  is  a  heaven  for  the  faithful ;  the  apostles  suppose  that  it  is  a  located 
regiofi  OTer  the  firmament.  The  dying  Stephen  said,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'' 
Again:  Christ  teaches  that  there  is  a  banishment  for  the  wicked;  the 
apostles  suppose  that  it  is  into  a  located  region  under  the  earth.  In 
aeoordance  with  the  theological  dogmas  of  their  time  and  countrymen, 
with  such  modification  as  the  peculiar  character,  teachings,  and  life  of 
JesoB  enforced,  t^ey  believed  that  sin  sent  through  the  black  gates  of 
Sbeol  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  through  the  glorious  doors 
of  heaven ;  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven  soon,  raise  the  dead 
from  the  under-world,  judge  them,  rebanish  the  reprobate,  establish  his 
peifect  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reascend  to  heaven  with  his  elect.  That 
these  distinctive  notions  Came  into  the  New  Testament  through  the 
mistakes  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  apostles,  how  can  any  candid 
and  competent  sciiolar  doubt  ?^  In  the  first  place,  the  process  whereby 
these  conceptions  were  transmitted  and  assimilated  from  Zoroastrian 
Penia  to  Pharisaic  Judea  is  historically  traceable.  Secondly,  the  brevity 
and  vagueness  of  the  apostolic  references  to  eschatology,  and  their  per- 
fect harmony  with  known  Pharisaic  beliefis,  prove  their  mutual  consonance 
and  the  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier.  If  the  supposed  Chris- 
tim  views  had  been  unheard  of  before,  their  promulgators  would  have 
taken  pains  to  define  them  carefully  and  give  detailed  expositions  of 
tiien>.  Thirdly,  it  was  natural — almost  inevitable — that  the  apostles  would 
retain  at  least  some  of  their  original  peculiarities  of  belief,  and  mix  them 
with  their  new  ideas,  unless  they  were  prevented  by  an  infallible  inspira' 
tkm.  Of  the  presence  of  any  such  infallibility  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evideaoe^  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  Lb  a  demonstration  of  its  absence. 
For  they  di£(bred  among  themselves,— carried  on  violent  controversies  on 
importttiit  points.    Paul  says  of  Peter,  **  1  withstood  him  to  the  face." 

*  Wmdk^bdUigfiti,  itdtr  die  Ldwe  ran  den  Letston  DingeiL   Mit  beicnderer  RUckaicht  anf  die  gangban 


Etodea.  Baael,  1S40.  De  Wette  inteipreta  the  doctrine  of  Christ'a  deacent  into  Hades 
m  a  BiTth  darived  from  the  idea  that  he  waa  the  Sarior  not  only  Of  hia  liring  IbUowera  bnt  alaa 
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The  Gentile  and  Judaic  dissensions  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Paul  and  Barnabas  **  had  a  sharp  controversy,  inso- 
much that  they  parted  asunder."  Almost  every  commentator  and  scholar 
worthy  of  notice  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  error  of  the  apostles 
in  expecting  the  visible  return  of  Christ  in  their  own  day.  And,  if  they 
erred  in  that,  they  might  in  other  matters.  The  progress  of  positive 
science  and  the  improvement  of  philosophical  thought  have  rendered 
the  mechanical  dogmas  popularly  associated  with  Christianity  incredible 
to  enlightened  minds.  For  this  reason,  as  for  many  others,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  show  that  those  dogmas  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  gospel,  but  only  an  adventitious  element  imported  into 
it  from  an  earlier  and  unauthoritative  system.  Take  away  these  in- 
congruous and  outgrown  errors,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will  be 
seen,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  the  everlasting  truth  of  God. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  Christianity,  wherever 
it  has  spread,  in  establishing  among  men  a  faith  in  immortality,  we  must 
specify  six  separate  considerations.  First,  the  immediate  reception  of 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  as  a  miraculous  and  typical  fact, 
putting  an  infallible  seal  on  his  teachings,  and  demonstrating,  even  to  the 
senses  of  men,  the  reality  of  a  heavenly  life,  was  an  extremely  potent 
influence  in  giving  form  and  vigor  to  faith, — ^more  potent  for  ages  than 
every  thing  else  combined.  The  image  of  the  victorious  Christ  taken 
up  to  heaven  and  glorified  there  forever, — ^this  image,  pictured  in  every 
believer's  mind,  stimulated  the  imagination  and  kept  an  ideal  vision  of 
heaven  in  constant  remembrance  as  an  apprehended  reality.  "  There  is 
Jesus,''  they  said,  pointing  up  to  heaven ;  *'  and  there  one  day  we  shall  be 
with  him." 

Secondly,  the  obloquy  and  desertion  experienced  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians threw  them  back  upon  a  double  strength  of  spiritual  faith,  and 
opened  to  them  an  intensified  communion  with  God.  As  worldly  goods 
and  pleasures  were  sacrificed,  the  more  powerful  became  their  perception 
of  moral  truths  and  their  grasp  of  invisible  treasures.  The  more  fiercely 
they  were  assailed,  the  dearer  became  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered, 
and  the  more  profoundly  the  moral  springs  of  faith  were  stirred  in  their 
souls.  The  natural  revulsion  of  their  souls  was  from  destitution,  con- 
tempt, peril,  and  pain  on  earth  to  a  more  vivid  and  magnified  trust  in  a 
great  reward  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  the  unflinching  zeal  kindlied  in  the  early  confessors  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  sublime  heroism  shown  by  them  amidst  the  awful  tortures 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  persecuting  Jews  and  Romans,  reacted  on  their 
brethren  to  give  profounder  firmness  and  new  intensity  to  their  faith  in 
a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  Christians  thrown  into  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  lions  calmly  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  to  the  superstitious 
bystanders  a  bright  mmbus  seemed  to  play  around  their  brows  and  heaven 
to  be  opened  above.  As  they  perished  at  the  stake,  amidst  brutal  jeers 
and  shrivelling  flames,  serenely  maintaining  their  profession,  and  calling 
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on  Christ,  oyer  th^  lurid  vista  of  smoke  and  fire  broke  on  their  rapt 
vision  the  blessed  splendors  of  Paradise ;  and  their  joy  seemed,  to  the 
enthusiastio  believers  around,  no  less  than  a  Divine  inspiration,  confirm- 
ing their  faith,  and  preaching,  through  the  unquestionable  truthfulness 
of  martyrdom,  the  certainty  of  immortal  life.  The  survivors  celebrated 
the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  as  their  birthdays  into  the  end- 
less life. 

Fourthly,  another  means  by  which  Christianity  operated  to  deepen  and 
spread  a  belief  in  the  future  life  was,  indirectly,  through  its  influence  in 
calling  out  and  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The  essence  of 
the  gospel — ^in  theory,  as  taught  by  all  its  teachers,  in  fact,  as  incarnated 
by  Christ,  and  in  practice,  as  working  in  history — is  love.  From  the  first 
it  condemned  and  tended  to  destroy  all  the  coldness  and  hatred  of 
human  bearts ;  and  it  strove  to  elicit  and  foster  every  kindly  sentiment 
and  generous  impulse, — ^to  draw  its  disciples  together  by  those  yearning 
ties  of  sympathy  and  devotion  which  instinctively  demand  and  divinely 
prophesy  an  eternal  union  in  a  better  world.  The  more  mightily  two 
human  hearts  love  each  other,  the  stronger  will  be  their  spontaneous 
longing  for  immortality.  The  unrivalled  revelation  of  the  disinterested 
love  of  God  made  by  Christianity,  and  its  effect  in  refining  and  increasing 
the  love  of  men,  have  contributed  in  a  most  important  degree  to  sanction 
and  diffuse  the  faith  in  a  blessed  life  reserved  for  men  hereafter.  One 
remarkable  specification  may  be  noticed.  The  only  pagan  description 
of  children  in  the  future  life  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  classic  ^ets, 
who  picture  the  infant  shades  lingering  in  groups  around  the  dismal 
gates  of  the  under-world,  weeping  and  wailing  because  they  could  never 
find  admittance. 

**  Oontinoo  aadlUe  rocet,  Tagitna  et  ing«ni, 
Infiuitiiniqiie  aniuue  flentes  in  limine  primo.** 

Go  the  long  round  of  the  pagan  heavens,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  a 
child.  Children  were  withered  blossoms  blown  to  oblivion.  The  soft 
breeies  that  fanned  the  Blessed  Isles  and  played  through  the  perennial 
summer  of  Elysium  blew  upon  no  infant  brows.  The  grave  held  all  the 
children  very  fast.  By  the  memorable  words,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  Christ  unbarred  the  portals  of  the  future  world  and  revealed 
therein  hosts  of  angelic  children.  Ever  since  then  children  have  been 
seen  in  heaven.  The  poet  has  sung  that  the  angel-child  is  first  on  the 
wing  to  welcome  the  parent  home.  Painters  have  shown  us,  in  their 
Tiuons  of  the  blessed  realms,  crowds  of  cherubs, — have  shown  us 

**  How  at  the  Almighty  Father's  hand, 
Neareet  the  throne  of  liring  light, 
The  choira  of  infant  Mraphs  atand, 
And  daizling  shine  where  all  are  bright.' 

Fifthly,  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
thrown  the  prestige  of  public  opinion,  the  imposing  authority  of  general 
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affirmation  Und  acceptance,  around  its  compottent  doctrines— chief 
among  which  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  secored  in  their  behalf 
the  resistless  influences  of  current  custom  and  education.  From  the  time 
the  gospel  was  acknowledged  by  a  nation  as  the  true  religion,  each  gene- 
ration grew  up  by  habitual  tutelage  to  an  implicit  belief  in  the  luture 
life.  It  became  a  dogma  not  to  be  questioned.  And  the  reception  of  it 
was  made  more  reasonable  and  easy  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  moral 
features  over  those  of  the  relative  superstitions  embodied  in  the  ethnic 
neligions  which  Christianity  displaced. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  exerted  no  small  influence  both  in  expressing 
and  imparting  faith  in  immortality  by  means  of  the  art  to  which  it  has 
given  birth.  The  Christian  ritual  and  symbolism,  which  culminated  in 
the  Middle  Age,  from  the  very  first  had  their  vitality  and  significance  in 
the  truth  of  another  life.  Every  phase  and  article  of  them  implied,  and 
with  mute  or  vocal  articulation  proclaimed,  the  superiority  and  surrival 
of  mind  and  heart,  the  truth  of  ^he  gospel  history,  the  reality  of  the 
opened  heaven.  Who,  in  the  excited  atmosphere,  umdst  the  dangers, 
living  traditions,  and  dramatic  enactments  of  that  time,  could  behold  Che 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  listen  to  a  mighty  chant,  kne^  beside  a  holy 
tomb,  or  gaze  on  a  painting  of  a  gospel  scene,  without  feeing  that  the 
story  of  Christ's  ascent  to  God  was  true,  being  assured  that  elsewhere 
tiian  on  earth  there  was  a  life  for  the  believer,  and  in  rapt  imagination 
seeing  visions  of  the  supernatural  kingdom  unveiled  ? 

Thft  inmost  thought  or  sentiment  of  medieeval  art — to  adapt  a  remark- 
able passage  from  Heine' — ^was  the  depression  of  the  body  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul.  Statues  of  martyrs,  pictures  of  crucifixions,  dying 
saints,  pale,  faint  suflerers,  drooping  heads,  long,  thin  arms,  meager 
bones,  poor,  awkwardly-hung  dresses,  emaciated  features  celestially  illu- 
minated by  faith  and  love,  expressed  the  Christian  self-denial  and  un- 
earthliness.  Architecture  enforced  the  same  lesson  as  sculpture  and 
painting.  Entering  a  cathedral,  we  at  once  feel  the  soul  exalted,  the 
flesh  degraded.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
walk  there  within  the  very  witness-work  of  martyrdom.  The  gorgeous 
windows  fling  their  red  and  green  lights  upon  us  like  drops  of  blood  and 
decay.  Funereal  music  wails  and  fades  away  along  the  dim  arches. 
Under  our  feet  are  gravestones  and  corruption.  With  the  colossal 
columns  the  soul  climbs  aloft,  loosing  itself  from  the  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  floor  as  a  weary  weed.  And  when  we  look  on  one  of  these  vast 
Gothic  structures  from  without,  so  airy,  graceful,  tender,  transparent,  it 
seems  cut  out  of  one  piece,  or  may  be  taken  for  an  ethereal  lace-work  of 
marble.  Then  only  do  we  feel  the  power  of  the  inspiration  which  could 
to  subdue  even  stone  that  it  shines  spectrally  possessed,  and  make  the 
most  insensate  of  materials  voice  forth  the  grand  teaching  of  Christianity, 
-—the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 

•  Die  Eomantlache  Schule^  bach  f . 
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In  these  six  ways,  therefore, — by  placing  a  tangible  image  of  it  in  the 
imagination  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — by  the  powerful  stirring 
of  the  springs  of  moral  faith  through  the  persecutions  that  attended  its 
confession, — by  the  apparent  inspiration  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in  its 
strength, — ^by  calling  out  the  latent  force  of  the  heart's  affections  that 
crave  it» — ^by  the  moulding  power  of  establishment,  custom,  and  educa- 
tion,— by  the  spiritualizing,  yiAon-coiguring  effect  of  its  worship  and  art, 
— has  Christianity  done  a  work  of  incalculable  extent  in  strengthening 
the  world's  belief  in  a  life  to  come.^ 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  impression  Christianity  carried  before  it 
is  famished  by  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  Paulinus. 
He  had  preached  before  Edwin,  Eling  of  Northumbria.  An  old  earl 
stood  up  and  said,  **  The  life  of  man  seems,  when  compared  with  what  is 
hidden,  like  the  sparrow,  who,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall,  with  your  thanes 
and  attendants,  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  flies  through.  As  he  flies 
through  from  door  to  door,  he  enjoys  a  brief  escape  iVom  the  chilling 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  without.  Again  he  goes  forth  into  the  winter 
and  vanishes.  So  seems  the  short  life  of  man.  If  this  new  doctrine 
brings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption.'" 

The  most  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  was  in  imparting  a  character  of  impartialness  and  universality 
to  the  proud,  oligarchic  faith  which  had  previously  excluded  from  it  the 
great  multitude  of  men.  The  lofty  conceptions  of  the  fate  of  the  soul 
cherished  by  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not 
■hared  by  the  conmionalty  until  the  gospel — ^its  right  hand  touching  the 
throne  of  GK>d,  its  left  clasping  humanity — announced  in  one  breath  the 
jetarrection  of  Jesus  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Mfheir  higbett  lore  wm  for  tb*  few  conoeived. 
By  echooli  diacun'd,  but  not  by  crowd*  beUered. 
Tbe  angel-Iftdder  clomb  the  beftTenly  iteep. 
Bat  At  its  foot  tbe  priestboods  Uy,  asleep. 
Tb^  did  not  preadi  to  natione, '  Lo,  your  Qodl' 
Ko  tboaaands  foUow'd  wbere  tbeir  footitepe  trod: 
Not  to  tbe  flBbermen  tbey  said, '  Arise  I' 
Not  to  tbe  lowly  oflfrr'd  they  tbe  skies. 
Wisdom  was  tbeirs:  alasl  what  men  most  need 
Is  DO  sect's  wisdom,  but  tbe  people's  creed. 
Then,  not  for  schools,  but  for  tbe  baman  kind, 
Tbe  nncultored  reason,  the  nnletter'd  mind, 
The  poor,  the  opprese'd,  tbe  laborer,  and  tbe  slave, 
Ood  said,  *  Be  light  r    and  light  was  on  tbe  grarel 
No  more  alone  to  sage  and  hero  giT«i, — 
Vor  all  wide  oped  tbe  impartial  gates  of  beaTen.*** 


Bengal's  essay,  <iald  Doctrina  de  Animanxm  Immortalitate  Bdigioni  ChrlstlaDa 
•  Til  mill  Bi*^  book  itckxlT.  •  Balwer,  New  TkaoB,  part  Ir. 
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CHRISTIAN  THOUGHTS   CONCERNING  A  FUTURE 

LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PATRISTIO  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall  consider  the  period  of 
the  Church  Fathers  as  including  the  nine  centuries  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  extends  from  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Hennas  to 
(Ecumenius  and  Gerbert. 

The  principal  components  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  held 
during  this  period,  though  showing  some  diversities  and  changes,  are  in 
their  prevailing  features  of  one  consistent  type,  constituting  the  belief 
which  would  in  any  of  those  centuries  have  been  generally  recognised 
by  the  Church  as  orthodox. 

For  reasons  previously  given,  we  believe  that  Jesus  himself  taught  a 
purely  moral  doctrine  concerning  the  future  life, — a  doctrine  free  from 
arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  sacerdotal  peculiarities.  With  experimental 
knowledge,  with  inspired  insight,  with  fullest  authority,  he  set  forth  con- 
clusions agreeing  with  the  wisest  philosophy  and  confirmatory  of  our 
noblest  hopes, — namely,  that  a  conscious  immortality  awaits  the  soul  in 
the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  which  it  enters  on  leaving  the 
body,  and  where  its  experience  will  depend  upon  ethical  and  spiritual 
conditions.  To  this  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  announced  by  Jeeus,  so 
rational  and  satisfactory,  we  believe— for  reasons  already  explained — that 
the  apostles  joined  various  additional  and  modifying  notions,  Judaic  and 
Gentile,  such  as  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  the  prison-world  of  the 
dead,  his  mission  there,  his  visible  second  coming,  a  bodily  resurrection, 
a  universal  scenic  judgment,  and  other  kindred  views.  The  sum  of  re- 
sults thus  reached  the  Fathers  developed  in  greater  detail,  distinguishing 
and  emphasizing  them,  and  also  still  further  corrupting  them  with  some 
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additional  conceptions  and  fancies,  Greek  and  Oriental,  speculatiye  and 
imaginative.  The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
this  subject  was  the  organizing  of  the  Persian- Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  Christian  complement  and  modifications,  around  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  fixing  so  near  in  the  immediate  future  the  period 
when  it  was  to  be  consummated  that  it  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
thus  formed  by  the  apostles  was  twofold.  First,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  developed  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  dead  more  fully,  and  made  it  more  prominent. 
Secondly,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  vehement  controversies  which 
sprang  up,  they  were  led  to  complete  and  systematize  their  theology,  to 
define  their  terms,  to  explain  and  defend  their  doctrines,  comparing 
them  together  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  with  history,  reason, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  with  Scripture  and  tradition.  In  this  way  the 
patristic  mind  became  familiar  with  many  processes  of  thought,  with 
many  special  details,  and  with  some  general  principles,  quite  foreign  to 
the  apostolic  mind.  Meanwhile,  defining  and  systematizing  went  on, 
loose  notions  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas,  free  thought  was  hampered  by 
authority,  the  scheme  generally  received  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox, 
anathematizing  all  who  dared  to  dissent,  and  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  patristic  eschatology  were  firmly  established.^ 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  scheme  of 
faith,  we  have,  besides  various  collateral  aids,  three  chief  guidances.  First, 
we  possess  the  symbols  or  confessions  of  faith  put  forth  by  several  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  those  times,  or  by  general  councils,  and  openly 
adopted  as  authority  in  many  of  the  churches, — the  creed  falsely  called 
the  Apostles',  extant  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  creed 
of  Arius,  that  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed,  the  creed  falsely  named  the 
Athanasian,  and  others.  Secondly,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  the  treatises  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine, 
and  others  still  later,  on  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  Church, — 
treatises  which  make  it  easy  to  infer,  by  contrast  and  construction,  what 
was  considered  orthodox  from  the  statement  of  what  was  acknowledged 
heretical.  And,  thirdly,  abundant  resources  are  afforded  us  in  the  extant 
theological  dissertations  and  historical  documents  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  authors  of  the  time  in  review, — a  cycle  of  well-known 
names,  sweeping  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  Photius  of  Byzantium, 
from  Cyprian  of  Carthage  to  Maurus  of  Mentz.  We  think  that  any 
candid  person,  mastering  these  sources  of  information  in  the  illustrating 
and  discriminating  light  of  a  suflficient  knowledge  of  the  previous  and 
the  succeeding  related  opinions,  will  recognise  in  the  following  abstract 


>  BrataehiMidar,  Wm  l«hren  die  UUwton  KirchenyKter  Uber  dk)  Entstchang  der  SUnde  and  dea 
Ibdw,  Adam'i  Y«rfali«n  mid  die  VenOhnang  duroh  Chrlatnm.    Oppodtionaechiift,  band  rilL  bit.  8, 
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a  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  it  was  held  by  tlie 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  period  extending  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  common  patristic  scheme,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  relation  to  some  of  the  peculiar, 
prominent  features  Of  Origen's  theology,  and  in  r^ation  to  the  rival  sys- 
tems of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Origen  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
passionately  fond  of  philosophy ;  and  he  modiiyingly  mingled  a  great 
many  Oriental  and  Platonic  notions  with  his  theology.  He  imagined 
that  innumerable  worlds  like  this  had  existed  and  perished  before  it, 
and  that  innumerable  others  will  do  so  after  it  in  endless  succession.*  He 
held  that  all  souls — whether  devils,  men,  angels,  or  of  whatever  rank — 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  that  all  who  exist  in  material  bodies  are  im- 
prisoned in  them  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  a  previoua 
state ;  the  fig-leaves  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  dressed  after  their  sin 
were  the  fleshly  bodies  they  were  compelled  to  assume  on  being  expelled 
from  the  Paradise  of  their  previous  existence;  that  in  proportion  to 
their  sins  they  are  confined  in  subtile  or  gross  bodies  of  adjusted  grades 
until  by  penance  and  wisdom  they  slowly  win  their  deliverance, — this 
gradual  descent  and  ascent  of  souls  being  figuratively  represented  by 
Jacob's  ladder ;  that  all  punishments  and  rewards  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  degree  of  sin  or  merit,  without  possibility  of  failure ;  that  all  suffer- 
ing—even  that  in  the  lowest  hell — is  benevolent  and  remedial,  so  that 
even  the  worst  spirits,  including  Satan  himself,  shall  after  a  time  be  re- 
stored to  heaven ;  that  this  alternation  of  fall  and  restoration  shall  be 
continued  so  often  as  the  cloy  and  satiety  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  the  pre- 
ponderant power  of  temptation,  pervert  free  will  into  sin.'  He  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  experience  of 
human  life,  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  except  by  admitting  that  souls 
sinned  in  a  pre-existent  state.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  modem  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  considered  as  placation  or  satisfaction,  and  re- 
garded Christ's  sufiering  not  as  a  substitute  for  ours,  but  as  having  merely 
the  same  efficacy  in  kind  as  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  only  more 
eminent  in  degree.  He  represents  the  mission  of  Christ  to  be  to  show 
men  that  God  can  forgive  and  recall  them  from  sin,  banishment,  and 
heU,  and  to  furnish  them,  in  various  ways,  helps  and  incitements  to  win 
salvation.  The  foregoing  assertions,  and  other  kindred  points,  are  well 
established  by  Mosheim,  in  his  exposition  of  the  charactenstic  views  of 
Origen.* 

The  famous  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  shook  Chris- 
tendom for  a  century  and  a  half^  and  has  rolled  its  echoing  results  even 
to  the  theological  shores  of  to-day.    Augustine  was  more  Calviaistic  la 


t  De  Prindplii,  lib.  UL  <mp.  6.  •  lUd.  Kb.  U.  cup.  ^  Ui 
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his  doctrines  than  the  Fathers  before  him,  and  even  than  most  of  those 
after  him.  In  a  few  particulars  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Fathers  really 
agreed  more  nearly  with  Pelagius  than  with  him.  But  his  system  pre- 
vailed, and  was  publicly  adopted  for  all  Christendom  by  the  third  gene- 
ral council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431.  Yet  some  of  its  principles,  in 
their  full  force,  were  actually  not  accepted.  For  instance,  his  dogma  of 
unconditional  election — that  some  were  absolutely  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal salvation,  others  to  eternal  damnation — ^has  never  been  taught  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  When  Gottschalk  urged  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
it  was  condemned  as  a  heresy  ;^  and  among  the  Protestants  in  ihe  six- 
teenth century  Calvin  was  obliged  to  fight  for  it  against  odds.  Augus- 
tine's belief  must  therefore  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  the  general 
patristic  belief  only  with  caution  and  with  qualifications.  The  distinctive 
views  of  Augustine  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Pelagius  were  as  follow.* 
Augustine  held  that,  by  Adam's  fault,  a  burden  of  sin  was  entailed  on 
all  souls,  dooming  them,  without  exception,  to  an  eternal  banishment 
in  the  infernal  world.  Pelagius  denied  the  doctrine  of  *'  original  sin,'' 
and  made  each  one  responsible  only  for  his  own  personal  sins.  Augustine 
taught  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  free  its  subject  from  the  power 
which  the  devil  had  over  the  soul  on  account  of  original  sin,  and  that  all 
would  infallibly  be  doomed  to  hell  who  were  not  baptized,  except,  first, 
the  ancient  saints,  who  foreknew  the  evangelic  doctrines  and  believed, 
and,  secondly,  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  their  baptism.  Pelagius 
claimed  that  Christian  baptism  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an  entrance 
into  heaven :  infants  and  good  men,  if  unbaptized,  would  enjoy  a  happy 
immortality  in  Paradise,  but  they  never  could  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Augustine  affirmed  that  Adam's  sin  destroyed  the  freedom 
Xjf  the  will  in  the  whole  human  race.  Pelagius  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  will.  Augustine  declared  that  a  few  were  arbitrarily 
elected  to  salvation  from  eternity,  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  them. 
Pelagius  taught  that  salvation  or  reprobation  depended  on  personal  de- 
serts, and  that  the  Divine  election  was  merely  through  prescience  of 
merits.  Augustine  said  that  saving  grace  was  supernatural,  irresistible, 
unattainable  by  human  effort.  Pelagius  said  it  might  be  won  or  resisted 
by  conformity  to  certain  conditions  in  each  person's  power.  Augustine 
believed  that  bodily  death  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  sin;^ 
Pelagius,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law.  The  extensive,  various 
learning,  massive,  penetrating  mind,  and  remorseless  logical  consistency, 
of  Augustine,  enabled  him  to  gather  up  the  loose,  floating  theological 
elements  and  notions  of  the  time,  and  generalize  them  into  a  complete 
qrstem,  in  striking  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  general  character  and 


*  fUgmdmch,  Dofin«nge0chichte,  sect.  183. 
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drift  of  patristic  thought,  but  carried  out  more  fully  in  its  details  and 
*  applied  more  unflinchingly  in  its  principles  than  had  been  done  before, 
and  therefore  in  some  of  its  dogmas  outstripping  the  current  convictions 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  dogma  of  election  was  too  revolting  and 
immoral  ever  to  win  universal  assent;  and  few  could  have  the  heart  to 
unite  with  him  in  stigmatizing  the  whol6  human  race  in  their  natural 
state  as  "  one  damned  batch  and  mass  of  perdition !"  (eontpenh  danmateLf 
masM  perdUumis.)  With  these  hints,  we  are  ready  to  advance  to  the  gene- 
ral patristic  scheme  of  eschatology.  The  exceptional  variations  and 
heresies  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  men  under  the  law,  from  the 
time  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering, — their  moral  con- 
dition and  destination, — no  one  can  deny  that  the  Fathers  commonly 
supposed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  descent  of  the  soul  to 
the  under-world  were  a  penalty  brought  on  all  men  through  the  sin  of 
the  &rst  man.  Wherever  the  lengthening  line  of  human  generations  wan- 
dered, the  trail  of  the  serpent,  stamp  of  depravity,  was  on  them,  sealing 
them  as  Death's  and  marking  them  for  the  Hadean  prison.  This  was 
the  indiscriminate  and  the  inevitable  doom.  There  is  no  need  of  citing 
proofs  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thronged  both  with  indirect  implications  and  with  explicit 
avowals  of  it. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state  and  subterranean  bondage  and  to  guide  them  to 
heaven.  Augustine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  maintained  that  hOi^aune 
merely  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  a  foreordained  few ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  came  to  redeem  all  who  would  conform 
to  certain  conditions  which  he  proposed  and  made  feasible.  The  im- 
portant question  here  is,  What  did  the  Fathers  suppose  the  essence  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  to  be  ?  and  how,  in  their  estimation,  did  he 
achieve  that  work?  Was  it  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  human 
character  by  the  melting  power  of  a  proclamation  of  mercy  and  love 
from  God,  by  the  regenerating  influences  and  motives  of  the  truths  and 
appeals  spoken  by  his  lips,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  brought  to  a  focus 
in  his  martyr-death?  Certainly  this  was  too  plainly  and  prominently  a 
,  part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  ever  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  And  yet 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  hardly  mistake  so 
widely  as  to  think  that  they  esteemed  this  the  principal  element  in 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  Was  the  essence  of  that  work,  then,  the 
making  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  interpreta- 
tion of  that  phrase,  the  offering  of  a  substitutional  anguish  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  inexorable  justice,  so  that  the  guilty  might  be  par- 
doned ?  No.  The  modem  doctrine  of  the  atonement — the  satis&ction- 
theory,  as  it  is  called — ^was  imknown  to  the  Fathers.     It  was  developed, 

step  by  step,  after  many  centuries.'    It  did  not  receive  its  acknowledged 
>  — 
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fonn  until  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Anselm,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  No  scholar  will  question  this 
confessed  fact.  What,  then,  were  the  essence  and  method  of  Christ's 
redemptive  mission  according  to  the  Fathers  ?  In  brief,  they  were  these. 
He  was,  as  they  believed,  a  superangelic  being,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  Grod,  possessing  a  nature,  powers,  and  credentials  transcending  those 
delegated  to  any  other  being  below  God  himself.  He  became  flesh,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  This  saving  work  was  done  not  by  his  mortal 
sufferings  alone,  but  by  the  totality  of  labors  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  incarnation.  The  subjective  or  moral  part  of  his 
redemptive  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  characters  of  men  and  fit 
them  for  heaven  by  his  teachings  and  example ;  the  objective  or  physical 
part  was  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  fatal  confinement  of  the  under- 
world and  secure  for  them  the  gracious  freedom  of  the  sky,  by  descend- 
ing himself  as  the  suppressing  conqueror  of  death  and  then  ascending 
as  the  beckoning  pioneer  of  his  followers.  The  Fathers  did  not  select 
the  one  point  or  act  of  Christ's  death  as  the  pivot  of  human  redemption ; 
but  they  regarded  that  redemption  as  wrought  out  by  the  whole  of  his 
humiliation,  instruction,  example,  suffering,  and  triumph, — as  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  combined  acts  of  his  incarnate  drama.  Run  over  the 
relevant  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Augustine  himself,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest 
of  the  prominent  authors  of  tho  first  ten  centuries,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  invariably  speak  of  redemp- 
tion, not  in  connection  with  Christ's  death  alone,  but  emphatically  in 
connection  with  the  group  of  ideas,  his  incarnation,  death,  descent, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  I  For  the  most  part,  they  received  it  by 
tradition  as  a  fact,  without  much  philosophizing,  that;  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  were  doomed  to  die, — ^that  is,  to  leave  their 
bodies  and  descend  into  the  shadowy  realm  of  death.  They  also  accepted 
it  as  a  fact,  without  much  attempt  at  theoretical  explanation,  that  when 
Christ,  the  sinless  and  resistless  Son  of  God,  died  and  went  thither, 
before  his  immaculate  Divinity  the  walls  fell,  the  devils  fled,  the  prisoners' 
chains  snapped,  and  the  power  of  Satan  was  broken.  They  received  it 
as  a  fact  that  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  the  original  boon  forfeited 
by  Adam  was  to  be  restored,  and  that  men,  instead  of  undergoing  death 
and  banishment  to  Hades,  should  be  translated  to  heaven.  So  far  as 
they  had  a  theory  about  the  cause,  it  turned  on  two  simple  points :  first, 
the  free  grace  and  love  of  God ;  second,  the  self-sacrifice  and  suflicient 
power  of  Christ.  In  the  progressive  course  of  dogmatic  controversy, 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  desire  for  system,  explanations  have  been 
devised  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  from  that  of  Aquinas  to  that  of 
Calvin ;  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Grotius ;  from  that  of  Socinus 
to  that  of  Bushnell.  Tertullian  describes  the  profound  abyss  beneath 
the  grave,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  he  says,  all  the  dead  are 
detained  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  and  where  Christ  in  his  descent 
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made  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  his  companions.*  Augustine  says  thai 
nearly  the  whole  Church  agreed  in  helieving  that  Christ  deliyered  Adam 
from  the  under-world  when  he  rose  thence  himself.'®  One  must  be  very 
ignorant  on  the  subject  to  doubt  that  the  Fathers  attributed  unriyalled 
importance  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  the  abode  of  the 
departed." 

Thirdly,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  what  were  the  conditions  proposed 
for  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  salvation  ?     It  was  the  orthodox 
belief  that  Christ  led  up  into  Paradise  with  him  the  ancient  saints  who 
were  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  under-world :''  but  with  this  ex- 
ception it  was  not  supposed  that  he  saved  any  outright :  he  only  put  it 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  removing  the  previously  insuperable 
obstacles.     In  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  predesti- 
nation, of  course,  the  presupposed  condition  of  actual  personal  salvation  was 
that  the  given  individual  should  become  one  of  the  elect  number.     But  it 
seems  to  have  been  usually  believed  that  baptism  was  indispensable  to 
give  final  efficacy  to  the  decree  of  election  in  each  individual  case." 
Augustine  says,  **  All  are  born  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  held  in 
chains  by  him  as  a  jailer :  baptism  alone,  through  the  force  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work,  breaks  these  chains  and  secures  heaven."     In  regard 
to  this  necessity  of  baptism  Pelagius  agreed  with  his  great  adversary^ 
saving  an  unessential  modification,  as  we  have  seen  before.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  other  leading  Fathers. 
Again,  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  shows  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  asserts  that  whoso  believes 
not  in  the  Trinity  and  kindred  dogmas  as  therein  laid  down  ''without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly.''     In  other  words,  assent  of  mind  to  the 
established  creed  of  the  Church  is  a  vital  condition  of  salvation.     Finally, 
in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  of  the  Fathers  we  find  frequent  declarations 
of  the  necessity  of  moral  virtue,  righteous  conduct,  and  piety,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     For  example,  Augus- 
tine says,  "  Such  as  have  been  baptized,  partaken  of  the  sacraments,  and 
remained  always  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  have  led  wicked  lives,  can  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  eternal  damnation.'''^      These  points  were  not 
sharply  defined,  authoritatively  established,  and  consistently  adhered  to; 
and  yet  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  the  body  of  the 
Fathers  that  for  actual  salvation  there  were  three  practical   necessary 
conditions, — ^baptism,  a  sound  faith,  a  good  life. 

Fourthly,  the  Fathers  believed  that  none  of  the  righteous  dead  could 
be  admitted  into  heaven  itsel£»  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  until 
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after  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  holding  of  the  general  judg- 
ment; neither  were  any  of  the  reprobate  dead,  according  to  their  view, 
to  be  thrust  into  hell  itself  until  after  those  events ;  but  meanwhile  all 
were  detained  in  an  intermediate  state, — the  justified  in  a  peaceful  region 
of  the  under-world  enjoying  some  foretaste  of  their  future  blessedness, 
the  condemned  in  a  dismal  region  of  the  same  under-world  suffering 
some  foretaste  of  their  future  torment.**  After  the  numerous  evidences 
given  in  previous  chapters  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  among  the 
Fathers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  further  authorities  here.  We 
will  only  reply  to  an  objection  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Fathers  believed  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated  to  heaven,  also 
that  the  patriarchs,  whom  Christ  rescued  on  his  descent  to  Hades,  were 
admitted  thither,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  martyrs  by  special  privilege 
were  granted  entrance  there.  The  point  is  an  important  one.  The  reply 
turns  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  Fathers  between  heaven  and 
Paradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  Paradise  as  one  division  of  the 
under-world ;  some  located  it  in  a  remote  and  blessed  region  of  the  earth ; 
others  thought  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  below  the  dwelling-place  of 
God."  Now,  it  was  to  "  Paradise,"  not  to  heaven,  that  the  dying  thief,  peni- 
tent on  the  cross,  was  promised  admission.  It  was  of  "Paradise,"  not  of 
heaven,  that  TertuUian  said  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  perfect  key." 
So,  too,  when  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  others  speak  of  a  few  favored 
ones  delivered  from  the  common  fate  before  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is 
"  Paradise,"  and  not  heaven,  that  is  represented  as  being  thrown  open  to 
them.  IrenaBUS  says,  "Those  who  were  translated  were  translated  to  the 
Paradise  whence  disobedient  Adam  was  driven  into  the  world."" 

A  notable  attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made — for  example,  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Coward,  by  Dodwell,  and  by  some  other  more  obscure  writers 
— to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  Fathers,  denied  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  during  the  interval 
from  death  to  the  resurrection,  and  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with 
the  body  and  would  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  an 
error  arising  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  terms  in  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  express  themselves.  Tatian,  Justin,  Theophilus,  and 
Irenseus  do  not  differ  from  the  others  in  reality,  but  only  in  words.  The 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  literally  mortal  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
tho9e  Greek  Fathers,  who  in  truth  no  more  held  it  than  TertuUian  did. 
"The  death"  thoy  mean  is,  to  borrow  their  own  language,  "deprived 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light,  to  bear  a  deathly  immortality,"  (la  immor- 
iuRlaie  morion  toUrcmtes^)  an  eternal  existence  in  the  ghostly  under-world.** 


*  They  fisel,  «•  NoT»tian  Mjf,  (De  Trinltate,  1.)  a  prsrjudicium  futuri  judieii.  See  alao  KniMd, 
Kamn.  de  Veter.  Patmm  Oplnione  de  Stata  Medio  Aniznor.  a  Corpora  •eJuDctomm.  In  hia  Leoi. 
Aead.  in  E|».  ad  Hebr. 

M  Kf .,  aea  Ambrose,  De  Paradiaoi. 

>^  Adr.  Hieraa^  lib.  r.  cap.  r. 

M  8ae  thia  point  ably  argued  tn  an  academic  diaaertation  published  at  KOnigsberg,  1827,  bearing 
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The  concordant  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  dead  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  admitted  to  Paradise, 
they  were  in  the  under-world  waiting  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  world 
should  be  judged  and  their  final  destination  be  assigned  to  them.  As 
Tertullian  says,  **  canstitnimus  omnem  animam  apud  inferos  9cques(rari  in  diem 
Domini.*^ 

Finally,  the  Fathers  expected  that  Christ  would  return  from  heayen, 
hold  a  general  day  of  judgment,  and  consummate  all  things.  The  earliest 
disciples  seem  to  have  looked  anxiously,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  for 
that  awful  crisis.  But,  as  years  rolled  on  and  the  last  apostle  died,  and 
it  came  not,  the  date  was  fixed  more  remotely ;  and,  as  other  years  passed 
away,  and  still  no  clear  signs  of  its  arrival  appeared,  the  date  grew  more 
and  more  indefinite.  Some  still  looked  for  the  solemn  dawn  speedily 
to  break ;  others  assigned  it  to  the  year  1000 ;  others  left  the  time  utterly 
vague ;  but  none  gave  up  the  doctrine.  All  agreed  that  sooner  or  later 
a  time  would  come  when  the  deep  sky  would  open,  and  Christ,  clothed 
in  terrors  and  surrounded  by  pomp  of  angels,  would  alight  on  the  globe, 
— when 

**  The  angel  of  the  ttnmpet 
Shall  split  the  ebarnel  earth 
With  his  blast  so  clear  and  brara, 
And  quicken  the  chamel  birth 
At  the  roots  of  the  graTe, 
Till  the  dead  all  stand  erect** 

Augustine,  representing  the  catholic  faith,  says,  **  The  coming  of  Qias, 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Antichrist's  persecution,  the  setting-up  of 
Christ's  tribunal,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  severing  of  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  its  renovation, — ^this  is  the  des- 
tined order  of  events."'*  The  saved  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the 
eternal  bliss  of  heaven ;  the  damned,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  banished 
forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  to  endure  un- 
compreh ended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  without  any  re- 
spite, without  any  end.  There  were  important,  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  quite  extensive,  exceptions,  to  the  belief  in  this  last  dogma  t 
nevertheless,  such  was  undeniably  the  prevailing  view,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, of  the  patristic  Church.  The  strict  literality  with  which  theee 
doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's  artless  question : — 
*•  If  the  dead  be  not  raised  with  flesh  and  bones,  how  can  the  damned, 
after  the  judgment,  gnash  (heir  teeth  in  hell  ?" 

the  title  <<  Antlqntssimoram  Eccleslie  Qrtfem  Patrnm  do  Tramortalitate  Animie  ?«otratise  Itecett- 
.sontur.''  They  held-that  the  inner  man  was  orif^nally  a  spirit  {ir¥t^na>  and  a  soul  (<^^i>x4)  Mi^ndcd 
and  immortal,— that  is,  indestructibly  united  and  blessed.  But  by  sin  the  poul  I'^sos  the  spirit  aul 
beomnefl  subject  to  death,— that  is,  to  ignorance  of  its  Dirine  origin,  alienation  from  Ood,  darknBSS, 
and  an  abode  in  Hades.  By  the  inflnenees  flowing  from  the  mission  of  Christ,  maa  is  elerated  acaia 
to  conwlons  communion  with  Ond.  and  the  spirit  is  restored  to  the  soul.  **  ?\  rcstitvitvr,  mmmi 
«//vXif I  At  autem  wcv/icriicit ;  si  non  restituitur,  manet  tpvxi),  ft  a«trtii  v«/9ftut^,  q«od  iMid  dNtal 
a  morte." 
I*  Dc  CiT.  Dei,  lib.  zx.  cap.  SO,  sect.  6. 
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Daring  the  period  now  under  consideration  there  were  great  fluctua- 
tiotis,  growths,  changes,  of  opinion  on  three  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
the  public  creeds  did  not  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought  by  laying  down 
definite  propositions.  We  refer  to  baptism,  the  millennium,  and  purga- 
tory. Christian  baptism  was  first  simply  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Then  it  became  more  distinctly  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel,  and  an  emblem  of  a  new  birth.  Next  it  was 
imagined  to  be  literally  efficacious  to  personal  salvation,  solving  the 
chains  of  the  devil,  washing  off  original  sin,  and  opening  the  door  of 
heaven.**  To  trace  the  doctrine  through  its  historical  variations  and  it^ 
logical  windings  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  is  hot  requisite  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Almost  all  the  early  Fathers  believingly  looked  for  a  millennium,  a 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years.  Daill^  haas 
shown  that  this  belief  was  generally  held,  though  with  great  diversities 
of  conception  as  to  the  form  and  features  of  the  doctrine.^  It  was  a 
Jewish  notion  which  crept  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
and  has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  day.  Some  supposed  the 
millennium  would  precede  the  destruction  of  the  world,  others  that  it 
would  follow  that  terrible  event,  after  a  general  renovation.  None  but 
the  faithful  would  have  part  in  it;  and  at  its  close  they  Would  pass  up  to 
heaven.  Irenadus  quotes  a  tradition,  delivered  by  Papias,  that  "  in  the 
millennium  each  vine  will  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  each  branch  ten 
thousand  twigs,  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters,  each  cluster  ten  thou- 
sand grapes,  each  grape  yielding  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  and  if  any  one 
plodra  A  grape  its  neighbors  will  cry.  Take  me:  I  am  better !''  This,  of 
coorae,  was  a  metaphor  to  show  what  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of  those 
times  would  be.  According  to  the  heretics  Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  th6 
millennium  was  to  consist  in  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  sensual  richer 
and  delights.  Many  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  held  the  same  view,  but 
less  grossly;  while  others  made  its  splendors  and  its  pleasures  mental 
and  moral.^  Origen  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  with  vehemence  and 
cogency.  His  admirers  continued  the  warfare  after  him,  and  the  belief 
in  this  celestial  Cocaigne  suffered  much  damage  and  sank  mto  compare- 
lite  neglect.  The  subject  rose  into  importance  again  at  the  approach- 
ing close  of  the  first  chiliad  of  Christianity,  but  soon  died  away  as  th& 
excitement  of  that  ominous  epoch  passed  with  equal  disappointment 
to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  believers.  A  galvanized  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  about  it  again  in  the  present  century,  chiefly  excited 
by  the  modem  sect  of  Second-Adventists.  Large  volumes  have  recently 
appeared,  principally  aiming  to  decide  whether  the  millennium  is  to  pre- 


*  Kfliadflr,  FlftDtiiif  and  Training,  Eng.  trans,  p.  102. 
^  il»  DM  mmm,  Hb.  IL  eap.  4. 

■  M amclMr,  Entwickeliing  der  Lehre  rom  Tausen^JIhrigen  Belche  fai  d«n  Drei  Eittea  Jahrlnui- 
U  BiBkit'i  Macas.  b.  tL  m.  233-254. 
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cede  or  to  follow  the  second  coming  of  Christ  I**  The  doctrine  itself  ii 
a  Jewish^hristian  figment  supported  only  by  a  shadowy  basis  of  fancy. 
The  truth  contained  in  it,  though  mutilated  and  disguised,  is  that  when 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  truly  enthroned  over  the  earth,  when  his  real 
teachings  and  life  are  followed,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  indeed  cover 
the  world,  and  not  for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  unimaginable  glory 
and  happiness  shall  fill  the  dwellings  of  the  successive  generations  of 
men  forever.** 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory — a  place  intermediate  between  Paradise 
and  hell,  where  souls  not  too  sinful  were  temporarily  punished,  and 
where  their  condition  and  stay  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  on 
earth, — a  doctrine  which  in  the  Middle  Age  became  practically  the  fore- 
most instrument  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  income — was  through  the 
age  of  the  Fathers  gradually  assuming  shape  and  firmness.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  as  a  Church -dogma  and  eflfectively  organ- 
ized as  a  working  power  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century.**  No  more  needs  to  be  said  here,  as  the  subject  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

It  but  remains  in  close  to  notice  those  opinions  relating  to  the  future 
life  which  were  geperally  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  Fathers.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  state 
and  the  denial  of  the  general  judgment  by  the  as.sertion,  which  Paul 
charges  so  early  as  in  his  day  upon  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  *^  that  the 
resurrection  has  passed  already  ;**  that  is,  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  the 
body,  passes  immediately  to  its  final  destination.  This  opinion  reiq> 
peared  faintly  at  intervals,  but  obtained  very  little  prevalence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Ilierax,  an  author  who  lived  at  Leontopolis 
in  Egypt  early  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  were  married  and  all 
who  died  before  becoming  moral  agents. 

Another  heretical  notion  which  attracted  some  attention  was  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  foregoing, — namely,  that  the  soul  totally  dies 
with  the  body,  and  will  be  restored  to  life  with  it  in  the  general  resur- 
rection at  the  end  of  the  world ;  an  opinion  held  by  an  Arabian  sect  of 
Christians,  who  were  vanquished  in  debate  upon  it  by  Origen,  and  re- 
nounced it.** 

Still  another  doctrine  known  among  the  Fathers  was  the  belief  that 
Christ,  when  he  descended  into  the  under-world,  saved  and  led  away  in 
triumph  all  who  were  there, — Jews,  pagans,  good,  bad,  all,  indiscrimi- 
nately.    This  is  number  seventy-nine  in  Augustine's  list  of  the  heresies, 

■  See  e.  g.  The  End«  by  Dr.  Gumming.    The  Second  Adrent,  by  D.  Brown. 

**  Bush,  On  the  Millennium.    Bishop  Ruasell,  Diecoursee  on  the  MlUenniQin.    Oorrodi, 
dfs  ChiliaamuB. 

*  Fia^Ege,  Oeechichte  der  Lehre  rom  Zastande  do0  Menichen  naoh  dem  Tode  tn  dar 
KIrcbe.  absch.  r.  n.  82D-362. 

w  Enaebius,  Hlit.  Ecd.  Ub.  tL  cap.  37. 
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And  there  is  now  extant  among  the  writings  of  Pope  Boniface  V I.,  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  letter  furiously  assailing  a  man  who  had  recently  main- 
tained this  "  damnable  doctrine." 

The  numerous  Gnostic  sects  represented  by  Valentinus,  Cerinthus, 
Marcion,  Basilides,  and  other  less  prominent  names*  held  a  system  of 
speculation  copious,  complex,  and  of  intensely  Oriental  character.  That 
portion  of  it  directly  connected  with  our  subject  may  be  stated  in 
few  words.  They  taught  that  all  souls  pre-existed  in  a  world  of  pure 
light,  but,  sinning  through  the  instigation  and  craft  of  demons,  they 
fell,  were  mixed  with  darkness  and  matter,  and  bound  in  bodies. 
Through  sensual  lusts  and  ignorance,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  after 
death  in  hell  for  various  periods,  and  then  to  be  born  again.  Jehovah 
was  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  and  was  the  builder  of  this  world  and 
of  hell,  wherein  he  contrives  to  keep  his  victims  imprisoned  by  deceiving 
them  to  worship  him  and  to  live  in  errors  and  indulgences.  Christ 
came,  they  said,  to  reveal  the  true  God,  unmask  the  infernal  character 
and  wiles  of  Jehovah,  rescue  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  shut  up  in  hell, 
and  teach  men  the  real  way  of  salvation.  Accordingly,  Marcion  de- 
clared that  when  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  he  released  and 
took  into  his  own  kingdom  Cain,  and  the  Sodomites,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  demon  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  but  left 
there,  unsaved,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
together  with  all  the  prophets."  The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  evil 
to  matter,  and  made  the  means  of  redemption  to  consist  in  fastings  and 
soourgings  of  the  flesh,  with  denial  of  all  its  cravings,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
contemplations.  Of  course,  with  one  accord  they  vehemently  assailed 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Their  views,  too,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  strict  eternity  of  future  hell-punishments.  The  funda- 
mental basis  of  their  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions,  requiring  an  ascetic  war  against  the  world  of 
sense.  The  notion  that  the  body  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  was  rife 
even  among  the  orthodox  Fathers ;  but  they  stopped  guardedly  far  short 
of  the  extreme  to  which  the  Gnostics  carried  it,  and  indignantly  rejected 
all  the  strange  imaginations  which  those  heretics  had  devised  to  explain 
the  subject  of  evil  in  a  systematic  manner."  Augustine  said,  "  If  we 
say  all  sin  comes  from  the  flesh,  we  make  the  fleshless  devil  sinless !" 
Hermogenes,  some  of  whose  views  at  least  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism, 
believed  the  abyss  of  hell  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  matter,  and 
that  the  devil  and  all  his  demons  would  at  last  be  utterly  resolved  into 
matter.* 

The  theological  system  of  the  Manicheean  sect  was.  in  some  of  its  car- 
dinal principles  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  was 


V  IrMuras,  AdT.  Bvrvt^  lib.  L  c«p.  22. 

■  Acooont  of  the  Gnostic  Sects,  in  Moshelm*!  Oomm.,  n.  Century,  wet.  66. 

*  lArdner,  lUst.  of  Heretics,  ch.  xvilL  Mct.  9. 
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still  more  imaginative  and  elaborate.^  It  started  with  the  Persian  doc- 
trine of  two  antagonist  deities,  one  dwelling  with  good  spirits  in  a  world 
of  light  and  love,  the  other  with  demon3  in  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
horror.  Upon  a  time  the  latter,  sallying  forth,  discovered,  far  avray  in 
the  vastness  of  spat;e,  the  world  of  light.  They  immediately  fssailed  it. 
They  were  conquered  after  a  terrible  struggle  and  driven  back ;  but  they 
bore  with  them  captive  a  multitude  of  the  celestial  souls,  whom  they  in- 
stantly mixed  with  darkness  and  gross  matter.  The  good  God  built  this 
world  of  mingled  light  and  darkness  to  afford  these  imprisoned  souls  an 
opportunity  to  purge  themselves  and  be  restored  to  him.  In  arranging 
the  material  substances  to  form  the  earth,  a  mass  of  evil  fire,^  with  no  par- 
ticle of  good  in  it,  was  found.  It  had  been  left  in  their  fti^t  by  the 
Tanquished  princes  of  darkness.  This  was  cast  out  of  the  world  and 
shut  up  somewhere  in  the  dark  air,  and  is  the  Manicluean  hell,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  king  of  the  demons.  If  a  soul,  while  in  the  body, 
mortify  the  flesh,  observe  a  severe  ascetic  moral  discipline,  fix  its 
thoughts,  affections,  and  prayers  on  God  and  its  native  home,  it  will  on 
leaving  the  body  return  to  the  celestial  light.  But  if  it  neglect  these 
duties  and  become  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  toils  of  depraved  matter, 
it  is  cast  into  the  awful  fire  of  hell,  where  the  cleansing  flames  of  torture 
partially  purify  it;  and  then  it  is  born  again  and  put  on  a  new  trial.  If 
after  ten  successive  births — twice  in  each  of  five  different  forms — ^the  soul 
be  still  unreclaimed,  then  it  is  permanently  remanded  to  the  furnace  of 
hell.  At  last,  when  all  the  celestial  souls  seized  by  the  princes  of  dark-, 
ness  have  returned  to  God,  save  those  just  mentioned,  this  worid  will 
be  burned.  Then  the  children  of  God  will  lead  a  life  of  everlasting 
blessedness  with  him  in  their  native  land  of  light ;  the  prince  of  evil« 
with  his  fiends,  will  exist  wretchedly  in  their  original  realm  of  darkness. 
Then  all  those  souls  whose  salvation  is  hopeless  shall  be  drawn  out 
of  hell  and  be  placed  as  a  cordon  of  watchmen  and  a  phalanx  of  soldiers 
entirely  around  the  world  of  darkness,  to  guard  its  frontiers  forever  and 
to  see  that  its  miserable  inhabitants  never  again  oome  forth  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  light.** 

The  Christian  after  Christ's  own  pattern,  trusting  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  bo<ly  it  would  find  a  home  in  some  other  realm  of  God's  universe 
where  its  experience  would  be  according  to  its  deserts,  capacity,  and 
fittedness,  sought  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
future  committed  himself  in  faith  and  love  to  the  Father's  disposaL 
The  apostolic  Christian,  conceiving  that  Christ  would  soon  vetum  to  raise 
the  dead  and  reward  his  own,  eagerly  looked  for  the  arrival  of  Uiat  day, 
^nd  strove  that  he  might  be  among  the  saints  who,  delivered  or  exempt 
from  the  Iladean  imprisonment,  should  reign  with  the  triumphant 
Messiah  on  earth  and  accompany  him  back  to  heaven.      The  patristio 


*>  Banr,  Du  M anicblUfche  ReligionMTStem. 
B  MoBheim,  Comia^  III.  Centory,  wets.  i4-62. 
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Christian,  looking  forward  to  the  divided  under-world  where  all  the  dead, 
must  spend  the  interval  from  their  decease  to  the  general  resurrection. 
Ehuddered  at  the  thought  of  Gehenna,  and  wrestled  and  prayed  that  his 
tarrying  might  be  in  Paradise  until  Christ  should  summon  his  chosen 
ones,  justified  from  the  great  tribunal,  to  tlie  Father's  presence.  The 
Manichffion  Christian,  believing  the  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  matter  by 
demons  who  fought  against  God  in  a  previous  life,  struggled,  by  fasting, 
thought*  pnyer,  and  penance,  to  rescue  the  spirit  from  its  fleshly  en- 
tanglements, &om  all  worldly  snares  and  illusions,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  abode  in  a  material  body,  and, 
on  the  dissolution  of  its  present  tabernacle,  might  soar  to  its  native 
light  in  the  hlisslttl  pleroma  of  eternal  being. 


CHAPTER    n. 

MlDIiBTAL   DOCTRINE  OF   A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Thi  period  of  time  covered  by  the  prasent  chapter  reaches  from  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, — froih  the  first 
full  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  the  last  general 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  world  to  the  commencing 
decline  of  mediseval  faith  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  The  principal  mental  characteristic  of  that  age, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  was  fear.  "  Never,* 
says  Michelet,  "can  we  know  in  what  terrors  the  Middle  Age  lived.'' 
There  was  all  abroad  a  living  fear  of  men,  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of  the 
Church,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  devil,  fear  of  hell,  fear  of  death.  Preach- 
ing consisted  very  much  in  the  invitation,  '*  Submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  while  you  live,"  enforced  by  the  threat,  "  or  you  shall  go  to 
hell  when  you  die."  Christianity  was  practically  reduced  to  some  cruel 
xnetaphysicaL dogmas,  a  mechanical  device  for  rescuing  the  devil's  cap- 
tives from  him,  and  a  system  of  ritual  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  wielded  an  authority  of  supernatural  terrors  over  a  credulous  and 
shuddering  laity.  It  is  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  and  contents  of 
Christianity  were  never  wholly  suppressed.  The  love  of  God,  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  benignant  Jesus,  the  lowly  delights  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  redeeming  assurance  of  pardon,  the  consoling,  triumphant  expecta- 
tion of  heaven,  were  never  utterly  banished  even  from  the  believers  of 
the  Dark  Age.  Undoubtedly  many  a  guilty  but  repentant  soul  found 
forgiveness  and  rest,  many  a  meek  and  spotless  breast  was  filled  with 
pious  rapture,  many  a  dying  disciple  was  comforted  and  inspired,  by  the 
good  tidings  proclaimed  from  priestly  lips  even  then.     No  doubt  the 
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sacred  awe  and  guarded  peace  surrounding  their  precincts,  the  divine 
lessons  inculcated  within  their  walls,  the  pathetic  prayers  breathed  before 
their  altars,  the  traditions  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  had  drawn 
angelic  visitants  down  to  their  cells  and  had  risen  long  ago  to  be  angels 
themselves,  the  strains  of  unearthly  melody  bearing  the  hearts  of  the 
kneeling  crowd  into  eternity, — no  doubt  these  often  made  cathedral  and 
convent  seem  "  islands  of  sanctity  amidst  the  wild,  roarin|;,  godless  sea 
of  the  world/'  Still,  the  chief  general  feeling  of  the  time  in  relation  to 
the  future  life  was  unquestionably  fear  springing  from  beUef, — ^the  wed- 
lock of  superstitious  faith  and  horror. 

During  the  six  centuries  now  under  review  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  theology  were  the  only  Christianity  publicly  recognised.  The  here- 
tics were  few  and  powerless,  and  the  papal  system  had  full  sway.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  period  specified,  the  working  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  undergone  but  few,  and,  as  pertaining  to  our  subject,  unim- 
portant, changes  or  developments.  Previous  to  that  time  her  doctrinal 
scheme  was  inchoate,  gradually  assimilating  foreign  elements  and  de- 
veloping itself  step  by  step.  The  principal  changes  now  concerning  us 
to  notice  in  the  passage  from  patristic  eschatology — as  deducible,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  or  as  seen  in  the  "Apostles' 
Creed" — to  mediaeval  eschatology — as  displayed  in  the  "Summa"  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent — are  these.  The  sup- 
posititious details  of  the  under-world  have  been  definitely  arranged  in 
greater  subdivision ;  heaven  has  been  opened  for  the  regular  admis- 
sion of  certain  souls ;  the  loose  notions  about  purgatory  have  been 
completed  and  consolidated ;  and  the  whole  combined  scheme  has  been 
organized  as  a  working  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  profit.  These 
changes  seem  to  have  been  wrought  out,  first,  by  continual  assimilations 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,'  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  to  win 
over  the  heathen ;  and,  secondly,  by  modifications  and  growths  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  practical  efficiency, — exi- 
gencies repeatedly  arising  from  philosophical  discussion  and  political 
opposition. 

The  degree  in  which  papal  Christianity  was  confonned  to  the  preju- 
dices and  customs  of  the  heathen  believers,  whose  allegiance  was  sought, 
is  astonishing.  It  extended  to  hundreds  of  particulars,  from  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  theological  speculation  to  the  most  trivial 
details  of  ritual  service.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
kind  immediately  belonging  to  the  subject  we  are  treating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  liierophant  in  the  pagan  Mysteries,  and  the  initiatory  rites,  were 
the  prototypes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  ceremonies  under 
his  direction.'  Christian  baptism  was  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  pagan 
initiation :  both  were  supposed  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  secure  for  their 


>  Middleton,  Letter  from  Rome,  showiDg  an  exact  conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism, 
s  Lobeck,  Aglaophamut,  lib.  1.  lect.  6.    Moaheim'i  Comm.,  ch.  1.  sect.  13. 
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subject  a  better  fate  in  the  future  life :  they  were  both,  therefore,  some- 
times delayed  until  just  before  death.*  The  custom  of  initiating  children 
into  the  Mysteries  was  also  common,  as  infant  baptism  became.*  When 
the  public  treasury  was  low,  the  magistrates  sometimes  raised  a  fund  by 
recourse  to  the  initiating  fees  of  the  Mysteries,  as  the  Christian  popes 
afterwards  collected  money  from  the  sale  of  pardons. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  canonization  was  the  same  as 
the  pagan  apotheosis.  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
supposed  to  descend  to  Hades  at  death ;  but  a  few  favored  ones  were 
raised  to  Ihe  sky,  deified,  and  a  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them.  So  the 
Roman  Church  taught  that  nearly  all  souls  passed  to  the  subterranean 
abodes,  but  that  martyrs  and  saints  were  admitted  to  heaven  and  might 
lawfully  be  prayed  to.* 

Thirdly,  the  heathen  under-world  was  subdivided  into  several  regions, 
wherein  different  persons  were  disposed  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
worst  criminals  were  in  the  everlasting  penal  fire  of  Tartarus ;  the  best 
heroes  and  sages  were,  in  the  calm  meadows  of  Elysium ;  the  hapless 
children  were  detained  in  the  dusky  borders  outside  the  grim  realm  of 
torture;  and  there  was  a  purgatorial  place  where  those  not  too  guilty 
were  cleansed  from  their  stains.  In  like  manner,  the  Romanist  theo- 
logians divided  the  under-world  into  four  parts :  hell  for  the  final  abode 
of  the  stubbornly  wicked ;  one  limbo  for  the  painless,  contented  tarrying 
of  the  good  patriarchs  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ  had  made 
salvation  possible,  and  another  limbo  for  the  sad  and  pallid  resting-place 
of  those  children  who  died  unbaptized ;  purgatory,  in  which  expiation  is 
offered  in  agony  for  sins  committed  on  earth  and  unatoned  for.* 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  trace  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  a  little  as  it  was  known  before  its  emboHi- 
ment  in  mediaeval  mythology,  and  then  as  it  was  embodied  there.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  hell  was  that  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  undergone  there  would  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt  in- 
curred here.  When  the  disembodied  soul  had  endured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  retnbutive  and  purifying  pain,  it  was  loosed,  and  sent  on 
earth  in  a  new  body.  It  was  likewbe  a  Hindu  belief  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  parents  might  be  assisted  out  of  this  purgatorial  woe  by  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  their  surviving  children.^  The  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Persians.  They  believed  souls  could  be  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  good  deeds  of  righteous  surviv- 
ing descendants  and  friends.  '*  Zoroaster  said  he  could,  by  prayer,  send 
any  one  he -chose  to  heaven  or  to  hell.''*  Sucli  representations  are  found ' 
obscurely  in   the  Vendidad  and  more   fully  in  the  Bundehesh.     The 


*  Warbarton,  Dir.  Leg.,  book  U.  lect.  4.  *  Terence,  Phonnio,  act  L  foene  1. 

*  Ooancfl  of  Trent,  mm.  ri.  c«n.  xxx.    86m.  xxt.:  Decree  on  InTocatJon  of  Sainta. 

•  8e«  MUman,  Hiit.  Latin  Christianity,  book  xir.  ch.  U. 

T  See  refcrencee  to  **  Braddha**  in  index  to  Yishnn  Pnrana. 

•  Atkineoo'f  trane.  of  the  Sh&h-Nimeh,  p.  386. 
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Persian  doctrine  that  the  living  had  power  to  affect  the  condition  of  the 
dead  is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that,  from  a  belief  that  married  per- 
sons  were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  future  state,  they  often  hired  persons 
to  be  espoused  to  such  of  their  relatives  as  had  died  in  celibacy.*  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  and  accepted  among  the  Jews  too.  In 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  the  following  account : — *'  Judas 
sent  two  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  sin-offering  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  those  who  were  slain, — doing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  who  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  Whereupon 
he  made  an  atonement  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
sin."^^  The  Rabbins  taught  that  children  by  sin-offerings  could  help 
their  parents  out  of  their  misery  in  the  infernal  world.*^  They  taught, 
furthermore,  that  all  souls  except  holy  ones,  like  those  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
and  his  disciples,  must  lave  themselves  in  the  fire-river  of  Gehenxia ;  that 
therein  they  shall  be  like  salamanders ;  that  the  just  shall  soon  be 
cleansed  in  the  fire-river,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  lastingly  burned." 
Again,  wo  find  this  doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Romans.  In  the  great 
Forum  was  a  stone  called  "  Lapis  Manalis,''  described  by  Festus,  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  entrance  to  hell.  This  was  solemnly  lifted 
three  times  a  year,  in  order  to  let  those  souls  flow  up  whose  sins  had  been 
purged  away  by  their  tortures  or  had  been  remitted  in  consideration  of 
the  offerings  and  services  paid  for  them  by  the  living.  Virgil  describes 
how  souls  are  purified  by  the  action  of  wind,  water,  and  fire."  The 
feast-day  of  purgatory  observed  by  papal  Rome  corresponds  to  the 
Lemuria  celebrated  by  pagan  Rome,  and  rests  on  the  same  doctrinal 
basis.  In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  festoons  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  hung  on  the  tomb- 
stones, and  the  people  kneeling  there  repeat  the  prayer  prescribed  for 
releasing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  plagues  of  pur- 
gatory. There  is  a  notable  coincidence  between  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Romanist  usages.  Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  during  the 
seventh  moon  of  every  year,  prayers  are  offered  up— accompanied  by 
illuminations  and  other  rites — ^for  the  release  of  souls  in  purgatory.  At 
these  times  the  Buddhist  priests  hang  up  large  pictures,  showing  forth 
the  frightful  scenes  in  the  other  world,  to  induce  the  people  to  pay  them 
money  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  relatives  and  friends  in 
purgatory." 

Traces  of  belief  in  a  pUrgatory  early  appear  among  the  Christians. 
Many  of  the  gravest  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  naturally  con- 

*  RicbardaoD,  DisserUtiott  on  Uie  LAOgnage,  Literature,  and  Bfannen  of  th*  Ka«tenL  Xatiot^  p. 
847. 
v>  Gap.  xii.  42-45.  u  BisemnenRer,  Entdecktea  Judenthnm,  th.  U.  kap.  Ti.  •.  357. 

u  Kabbala  Denudata,  torn.  il.  pan.  i.  pp.  108, 109,  lia.  »  JSaOd,  lib.  vL  1. 798. 

M  Asiatic  JonrnaJ,  1840,  p.  210,  not*. 
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eeived  and  taught, — aa  is  indeed  intrinsically  reasonable, — that  after 
death  some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their  sins  until  they  are  cleansed, 
and  then  will  be  released  from  pain.  The  Manicheeans  imagined  that  all 
8oula»  before  returning  to  their  native  heaven^  must  be  borne  first  to  the 
moon,  where  with  good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pure  from  outward 
filth,  and  then  to  the  sun,  where  they  would  be  purged  by  good  fires 
from  every  inward  stain.^^  After  these  lunar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light.  But  the  conception  of  purgatory 
as  it  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether  orthodox  Fathers  or 
heretical  sects,  was  merely  the  just  and  necessary  result  of  applying  to 
the  subject  of  iuture  punishment  the  two  ethical  ideas  that  punishment 
should  partake  of  degrees  proportioned  to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  be 
restorative.  Jeremy  Taylor  conclusively  argues  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  used  by  the  early  Christians  do  not  imply  any  belief  in  the  Papal 
purgatory.*^  The  severity  and  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  living, — either  their  rela- 
tivea  or  the  clergy, — ^but  to  depend  on  the  moral  and  physical  £M$ts  of 
the  case  according  to  justice  and  necessity,  qualified  only  by  the  meroy 
of  God. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,-— either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  purgatory-doctrine  previously. 
held  by  the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same  things  himself  from  a 
perception  of  the  striking  adaptedness  of  such  notions  to  secure  an  envi-- 
able  power  to  the  Church,— constructed,  established,  and  gave  working 
efficiency  to  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  purgatory  ever  since  firmly  defended 
by  the  papal  adherents  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.^' 
The  doctrine  as  matured  and  promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  purgatory, 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  clergy  and  sank  with  general  convic- 
tion into  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity.  Venerable  Bedo,  in  the  eighth 
century,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fully-developed  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  hell,  paradise,  and  heaven.  It  is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a 
vision  seen  by  Drithelm,  who,  in  a  trance,  visits  the  regions  which,  on  his 
return,  he  describes.  The  whole  thing  is  gross,  literal,  horrible,  closely 
resembling  several  well-known  descriptions  given  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  preserved  in  ancient  heathen  writers.^^  The  Church,  seeing 
how  admirably  this  instrument  was  calculated  to  promote  her  interest 
and  deepen  her  power,  left  hardly  any  means  untried  to  enlarge  its  sweep 
and  intensify  its  operation.  Accordingly,  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  doctrine  was  so  central,  prominent,  and  effective  in  the  com- 
mon teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church,  no  fear  was  so  widely  spread 


u  Blosheiiu,  Comm,,  III.  Century,  Mct.  49,  note  3. 
s*  DissoMiTo  from  Popery,  part  ii.  book  ii.  sect.  2. 
17  Edgar,  Variations  of  Popery,  ch.  xvL 
U  Uiit  £oc.,  lib.  T.  cai>.  xlL    See  also  lib.  liL  cap.  xix. 
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and  vividly  felt  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  as  the  doctrine  and  the 
fear  of  purgatory. 

The  Romanist  theory  of  man's  condition  in  the  future  life  is  this,  in 
brief.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  heaven  was  closed  against  him  and  all  his 
posterity,  and  the  devil  acquired  a  right  to  shut  up  their  disembodied 
souls  in  the  undjsr-world.  In  consequence  of  the  "original  sin"  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  every  human  being,  besides  suffering  the  other  woes 
flowing  from  sin,  was  helplessly  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death. 
In  addition  to  this  penalty,  each  one  must  also  answer  for  his  own  per- 
sonal sins.  Christ  died  to  "deliver  mankind  from  sin,"  "discharge  the 
punishment  due  them,"  and  "rescue  tliem  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil."  He  "descended  into  the  under-world,"  "subdued  the  devil," 
"despoiled  the  depths,"  "rescued  the  Fathers  and  just  souls,"  and 
"opened  heaven."**  "Until  he  rose,  heaven  was  shut  against  every  child 
of  Adam,  as  it  still  is  to  those  who  die  indebted."  "The  price  paid  by 
the  Son  of  God  far  exceeded  our  debts."  The  surplus  balance  of  merits, 
together  with  the  merits  accruing  from  the  supererogatory  good  works  of 
the  saints  and  from  the  Divine  sacrifice  continually  offered  anew  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  constituted  a  reserved  treasure  upon  which  the 
Church  was  authorized  to  draw  in  behalf  of  any  one  she  chose  to  favor. 
The  localities  of  the  future  life  were  these  :^ — Limbus  Patrum,  or  Abra- 
ham's Bosom,  a  place  of  peace  and  waiting,  where  the  good  went  who 
died  before  Christ ;  Limbus  Infantum,  a  mild,  palliated  hell,  where  the 
children  go  who,  since  Christ,  have  died  unbaptized ;  Purgatory,  where 
all  sinners  suffer  until  they  are  purified,  or  are  redeemed  by  the  Church, 
or  until  the  last  day ;  Hell,  or  Gehenna,  whither  the  hopelessly  wicked 
have  always  been  condemned ;  and  Heaven,  whither  the  spotlessly  good 
have  been  admitted  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment the  few  human  souls  who  have  reached  Paradise,  together  with  the 
multitudes  that  crowd  the  regions  of  Gehenna,  Purgatory,  and  Limbo, 
will  reassume  their  bodies :  the  intermediate  states  will  then  be  destroyed, 
add  when  their  final  sentence  is  pronounced  all  will  depart  forever, — the 
acquitted  into  heaven,  the  condemned  into  hell.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
poor  victims  of  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  them,  by  the 
transfer  of  good  works  to  their  account, — above  all,  by  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  their  behalf, — may  be  relieved,  rescued,  translated  to  para- 
dise. The  words  breathed  by  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  of  Den- 
mark in  the  ears  of  the  horror-stricken  Hamlet  paint  the  popular  belief 
of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  grisly  realm  where  guilty  souls  were  plied 
with  horrors  whereof,  but  that  they  were  forbidden 


M 


To  tell  the  secreta  of  their  priaon-hoaM, 
They  oould  a  tale  unfold  whoee  llghteat  word 
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Would  harrow  up  thy  0onl,  freese  thy  yonng  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  ftt>m  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.** . 

A  few  specimens  of  the  stories  embodying  the  ideas  and  superstitions 
current  in  the  Middle  Age  may  better  illustrate  the  characteristic  belief 
of  the  time  than  much  abstract  description.  An  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  personality,  visibility,  and  extensive  agency  of  the  devil  was  almost 
universal.  Ascetics,  saints,  bishops,  peasants,  philosophers,  kings,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Martin  Luther,  all  testified  that  they  had  often  seen  him.  The 
mediaeval  conception  of  the  devil  was  sometimes  comical,  sometimes 
awful.  Grimm  says,  *'  Ue  was  Jewish,  heathenish.  Christian,  idolatrous, 
elfish,  titanic,  spectral,  all  at  once."  He  was  "a  soul-snatching  wolf,"  a 
"hell-hound,"  a  "whirlwind  hammer;"  now  an  infernal  "parody  of  God" 
with  "a  mother  who  mimics  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  now  the  "imper- 
sonated soul  of  evil."**  The  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  the  Devil, 
which  in  so  many  forms  spread  through  Christendom,  is  so  deeply  signifi- 
cant of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose  that  a  volume 
would  be  required  to  unfold  all  its  import.  There  was  an  old  tradition 
that  the  students  of  necromancy  or  the  black  art,  on  reaching  a  certain 
pitch  of  proficiency,  were  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean  hall, 
where  the  devil  literally  caught  the  hindmost  unless  he  sped  so  swiftly 
that  the  arch-enemy  could  only  seize  his  shadow^  and  in  that  case,  a  verita- 
ble Peter  Schlemihl,  he  never  cast  a  shadow  afterwards !  A  man  stood 
by  his  furnace  one  day  casting  eyes  for  buttons.  The  devil  came  up  and 
asked  what  he  was  doing.  "Casting  eyes,"  replied  the  man.  "Can  you 
cast  a  pair  for  me?"  quoth  the  devil.  "That  I  can,"  says  the  man :  "will 
you  have  them  large  or  small?"  "Oh,  very  large,"  answered  the  devil. 
He  then  ties  the  fiend  on  a  bench  and  pours  the  molten  lead  into  his  eyes. 
Up  jumps  the  devil,  with  the  bench  on  his  back,  flees  howling,  and  has 
never  been  seen  since !  There  was  also  in  wide  circulation  a  wild  legend 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  secure  a  new  victim  for  hell  once  in  a  century.  As  long 
as  he  did  this  he  should  ei\joy  life,  riches,  power,  and  a  limited  ubiquity ; 
but  failing  a  fresh  victim  at  the  end  of  each  hundred  years  his  own  soul 
should  be  the  forfeit.  He  lived  four  or  five  centuries,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  his  most  desperate  e^ibrts,  was  disappointed  of  his  expected  victim  on 
the  last  night  of  the  century;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
devil  burst  into  his  castle  on  a  black  steed  and  bore  him  off  in  a  storm 
of  lightning  amidst  the  crash  of  thunders  and  the  shrieks  of  fiends. 
St.  Britius  once  during  mass  saw  the  devil  in  church  taking  account  of 
the  sins  the  congregation  were  committing.  He  covered  the  parchment 
all  over,  and,  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  the  offences,  seized  the  scroll 
in  his  teeth  and  claws  to  stretch  it  out.  It  snapped,  and  his  head  was 
smartly  bumped  against  the  wall.    St.  Britius  laughed  aloud.    The  offi- 
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elating  priest  rebuked  him,  but,  on  being  told  what  had  happened,  im* 
proved  the  accident  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers."  On  the  bursting 
of  a  certain  glacier  on  the  Alps,  it  is  said  the  devil  was  seen  swimming 
down  the  Rhone,  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  a  golden  ball  in  the  other: 
opposite  the  town  of  Martigny,  he  cried,  "  Rise,"  and  instantly  the  obe- 
dient river  swelled  above  its  banks  and  destroyed  the  town. 

Ignes-fatui,  -hovering  about  marshes  and  misty  places,  were  thought 
to  be  the  spirits  of  unbaptized  children  endeavoring  to  guide  travellers 
to  the  nearest  water.  A  kindred  fancy  also  heard  a  spectral  pack,  called 
*•  yell-hounds,"  afterwards  corrupted  to  "  hell-hounds,"  composed  of  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children,  which  could  not  rest,  but  roamed  and  howled 
through  the  woods  all  night.**  A  touching  popular  myth  said,  the  robin's 
breast  is  so  red  because  it  flies  into  hell  with  drops  of  water  in  its  bill  to 
relieve  the  children  there,  and  gets  scorched. 

In  1171,  Silo,  a  philosopher,  implored  a  dying  pupil  of  his  to  come 
back  and  reveal  his  state  in  the  other  world.  A  few  days  i^ter  hi&  death 
tlie  scholar  appeared  in  a  cowl  of  flames  covered  with  logical  proposi- 
tions. He  told  Silo  that  he  was  from  purgatory,  that  the  cowl  weighed 
on  him  worse  than  a  tower,  and  said  he  was  doomed  to  wear  it  for  the 
pride  he  took  in  sophisms.  As  he  thus  spoke  he  let  fall  a  drop  of  sweat 
on  his  master's  hand,  piercing  it  through.  The  next  day  Silo  said  to  his 
scholars,  **  I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing  to  crows,  and  vain  things  to 
the  vain,  and  hie  me  to  the  logic  which  fears  not  death.'' 

**  linqno  ctmx  nnte,  cru  eorrii,  Tiui*qiie  Ta&li, 
Ad  logicen  pergo  quje  mortis  non  timet  erga'*M 

In  the  long,  quaint  poem,  "Vision  of  William  concerning  Tiett 
Ploughman,"  written  probably  by  Robert  Langland  about  the  year  1362, 
there  are  many  things  illustrative  of  our  subject.  **  I,  Trojanus,  a  fane 
knight,  after  death  was  condemned  to  hell  for  dying  unbapticed.  But| 
on  account  of  my  mercy  and  truth  in  administering  the  laws,  the  pop^ 
wished  me  to  be  saved;  and  God  mercifully  heard  him  and  saved  me 
without  the  help  of  masses."*  "Ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  Agehal 
shaken  the  Tree  of  Human  Life,  and  the  devil  has  gathered  the  fhiit 
into  hell."*  The  author  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  Christ's  deeoent 
into  the  under-world  after  his  death,  his  battle  with  the  devils  there^  his 
triumph  over  them,  his  rescue  of  Adam,  and  other  particulars."  In  this 
poem,  as  in  nearly  all  the  extant  productions  ^f  that  period,  there  are 
copious  evidences  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  popular  faith  ill  thft 
devil  and  in  purgatory,  and  in  their  close  connection  with  the  preeent 
life, — a  faith  nourishingly  embodied  in  thousands  of  singular  tales. 
Thomas  Wright  has  collected  many  of  these  in  his  antiquarian  workSw 
He  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  once  befell  a  minstrel  who  had  been 

M  Quarterly  Reriew,  Jan.  1820 :  Pop.  Myth,  of  the  Middle  Agee. 
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borne  into  hell  by  a  devil.  The  devils  went  forth  in  a  troop  to  ensnare 
souls  on  earth.  Lucifer  left  the  minstrel  in  charge  of  the  infernal  regions, 
promising,  if  he  let  no  souls  escape,  to  treat  him  on  the  return  with  a  fat 
monk  roasted,  or  a  usurer  dressed  with  hot  sauce.  But  while  the  fiends 
were  away  St.  Peter  came,  in  disguise,  and  allured  the  minstrel  to  play 
at  dice,  and  to  stake  the  souls  which  were  in  torture  under  his  care. 
Peter  won,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  The  devils,  coming  back 
and  finding  the  fires  all  out  and  hell  empty,  kicked  the  hapless  minstrel 
out,  and  Lucifer  swore  a  big  oath  that  no  minstrel  should  ever  darken 
the  door  of  hell  again ! 

The  mediaeval  belief  in  a  future  life  was  practically  concentrated,  for 
the  most  part,  around  the  ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment, 
hell.  The  faith  in  Christ,  God,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  inflih 
ential.  Neander  says,  '*  The  inmost  distinction  of  medieeval  experience 
was  an  awful  sense  of  another  life  and  an  invisible  world/'  A  most 
piteous  illustration  of  the  coi\joined  faith  and  fear  of  that  age  is  f^sr-* 
nished  by  an  old  dialogue  between  the  **  Soul  and  the  Body"  recently 
edited  by  Halliwell,  an  expression  of  humble  trust  and  crouching  horror 
Irresistibly  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.^  A  flood  of  revealing  light  iS 
given  as  to  the  energy  with  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind,  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  in  1578,  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to  ike 
dead;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  "  crosses 
of  absolution" — that  is,  crosses  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  with  the  formulli 
of  absolution  engraved  on  them — ^were  quite  commonly  buried  with*  the 
dead.*  The  eager  sincerity  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  another  life  is 
attested,  too,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  representations  of  the  dead 
in  their  legends  to  the  appearance,  disposition,  and  pursuits  they  had  in 
life.  No  oblivious  draught,  no  pure  spiritualization,  had  fVeed  the  de- 
parted souls  from  earthly  bonds  and  associations.  Light  pretexts  drew 
them  back  to  their  wonted  haunts.  A  buried  treasure  allowed  them  no 
rest  till  they  had  led  some  one  to  raise  it.  An  unfinished  task,  an  un- 
cancelled obligation,  forced  them  again  to  the  upper-world.  In  ruined 
castles  the  ghosts  of  knights,  in  their  accustomed  habiliments,  held  tour- 
naments and  carousals.  The  priest  read  mass ;  the  hunter  pursued  his 
game ;  the  spectre-robber  fell  on  the  benighted  traveller."  It  is  hard  for 
us  now  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagination,  the  fervid  and  frightful  ear- 
nestness of  the  popular  faith  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  ramifying 
agency  of  the  devil  and  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory.  We  will  try  to 
do  it,  in  some  degree,  by  a  series  of  illustrations  aiming  to  show  at  once 
how  preralent  such  a  belief  and  fear  were,  and  how  they  became  so 
prevalent 
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First,  we  may  specify  the  teaching  of  the  Church  whose  authority  in 
spiritual  concerns  hore  almost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  more 
than  eighteen  generations.     By  the  logical  subtleties  of  her  scholastic 
theologians,  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her  popular  preachers,  by  the 
frantic  ravings  of  her  fanatic  devotees,  by  the  parading  proclamation 
of  her  innumerable  pretended  miracles,  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
her  dramatic  ritual, — almost  visibly  opening  heaven  and  hell  to  the  over- 
awed congregation, — by  her  wonder-working  use  of  the  relics  of  martyrs 
and  saints  to  exorcise  demons  from  the  possessed  and  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  by  her  anathemas  against  all  who  were  supposed  to  bo  hostile  to  her 
formulas,  she  infused  the  ideas  of  her  doctrinal  system  into  the  intellect, 
heart,  and  fancy  of  the  common  people,  and  nourished  the  collateral 
horrors,  until  every  wave  of  her  wand  convulsed  the  world.     In  a  pas- 
toral letter  addressed  to  the  Carlovingian  prince  Louis,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne, — a  letter  probably  composed  by   the  famous   Hincmar, 
bearing  date  858,  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Rouen, — a 
Gallic  synod  authoritatively  declared  that  Charles  Martel  was  damned ; 
"  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  affrighted  by  a 
smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon,  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  this 
great  hero  burning  to  all  eternity  in  the^abyss  of  hell/'     A  tremendous 
impulse,  vivifying  and  emphasizing  the  eschatological   notions  of  the 
time, — an  impulse  whose  effects  did  not  cease  when  it  died, — was  im- 
parted by  that  frightful  epidemic  expectation  of  the  impending  end  of 
the  world  which  wellnigh  universally  prevailed  in  Christendom  about 
the  year  1000.     Many  of  the  charters  given  at  that  time  commence  with 
the  words,  **  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.""     This  expectation 
drew  additional  strength  from  the  unutterable  sufferings — famine,  op- 
prcvssion,  pestilence,  war,  superstition — then   weighing  on  the   people. 
"The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world," — we  quote  from  Michelet, — "sad  as 
that  world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror  of  the  Middle  Age. 
Look  at  those  antique  statues  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  mute, 
meager,  their  pinched  and  stiffened  lineaments  grinning  with  a  look  of 
living  suffering  allied  to  the  repulsivencss  of  death.    See  how  they  im- 
plore, with  clasped  hands,  that  desired  yet  dreaded  moment  when  the 
resurrection  shall  redeem  them  from  their  unspeakable  sorrows  and 
raise  them  from  nothingness  into  existence  and  from  the  grave  to 
God." 

Furthermore,  this  superstitious  character  of  the  mediseval  belief  in  the 
future  life  acquired  breadth  and  intensity  from  the  profound  general 
ignorance  and  trembling  credulousness  of  that  whole  period  on  all  sub- 
jects. It  was  an  ago  of  marvels,  romances,  fears,  when  every  landscape 
of  life  "  wore  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through  the  sombre  medium  of  a 
■tained  casement."   While  congregations  knelt  in  awe  beneath  the  lifted 
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JRost,  and  the  image  of  the  dying  Savior  stretched  on  the  rood  glim- 
mered through  clouds  of  incense,  perhaps  an  army  of  Flagellants  would 
march  by  the  cathedral,  shouting,  "  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand  V* 
£Iling  the  sti^eets  with  the  echoes  of  their  torture  as  they  lashed  their 
naked  backs  with  knotted  cords  wet  with  blood ;  and  no  soul  but  must 
shudder  with  the  infection  of  horror  as  the  dreadful  notes  of  the  "  Disi 
Jrtg"  went  sounding  through  the  air.   The  narratives  of  the  desert  Fathers, 
the  miracles  wrought  in  convent-cells,  the  visions  of  pillarnsaints,  the 
thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  kindred  influences, 
made  the  world  a  perpetual  mirage.    The  belching  of  a  volcano  was  the 
▼omit  of  uneasy  hell.    The  devil  stood  before  every  tempted    man« 
Ghosts  walked  in  every  nightly  dell.    Ghastly  armies  were  seen  contend* 
ing  where  the  aurora  borealis  hung  out  its  bloody  banners.    The  Huns 
under  Attila,  ravaging  Southern   Europe,  were  thought  to  be  literal 
demons  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  pit.    The  metaphysician 
was  in  peril  of  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  as  a 
magician.     A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  a  trust  in  ordeals  were  universal, 
even  from  Pope  Eugenius,  who  introduced  the  trial  by  cold  water,  and 
King  James,  who  wrote  volumes  on  magic,  to  the  humblest  monk  who 
shuddered  when  passing  the  church-crypt,  and  the  simplest  peasant  who 
quaked  in  his  homeward  path  at  seeing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.   "  Denounced 
by  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  judge,  the  wizard 
received  secretrservice-money  from  the  Cabinet  to  induce  him  to  destroy 
the  hostile  armament  as  it  sailed  before  the  wind.''     As  a  vivid  writer 
has  well  said,  "  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the  cathedral  and 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne.     In  the  dank  shadows  of 
the  universal  ignorance  a  thousand  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of 
night,  were  propagated  and  nourished.'' 

The  beliefs  and  excitements  of  the  mediaeval  period  partook  of  a  sort 
of  epidemic  character,  diffusing  and  working  like  a  contagion.'^  There 
were  numberless  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  famous  shrines,  immense  crowds 
about  the  localities  of  popular  legends,  relics,  or  special  grace.  In  the 
magnetic  sphere  of  such  a  fervid  and  credulous  multitude,  flUed  with  the 
kindling  interaction  of  enthusiasm,  of  course  prodigies  would  Abound, 
fables  would  flourish,  and  faith  would  be  doubly  generated  and  fortified. 
In  commemoration  of  a  miractdous  act  of  Wrtue  performed  by  St.  Francis, 
the  pope  offered  to  all  who  should  enter  the  church  at  Assisi  between  the 
eve  of  the  1st  and  the  eve  of  the  2d  of 'August  each  year — that  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint's  achievement — a  free  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  since  their  baptism.  More  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  flocked  thither  on  that  day.  Every  year  some  were  crushed 
to  death  in  the  suffocating  pressure  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  two  thousand  friars  walked  in  procession ;  and  for  a  series  of 
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years  the  pilgrimage  to  Portiuncula  might  have  vied  with  that  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut." 

Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  any  given  (belief  than  to  see  it 
everywhere  carried  into  practice  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus 
was  it  with  the  medieeval  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Its  applications  and 
results  were  constantly  and  universally  thrust  into  notice  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences  and  the  launching  of  excommunications.  Early  in  the  ninth 
century,  Charlemagne  complained  that  the  bbhops  and  abbots  forced 
property  from  foolish  people  by  promises  and  threats: — *^ Suadendo  dt 
etdcstis  regni  beatithuUm,  comminando  de  oUemo  supplicio  inferm'*^  The  rival 
mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  acquired  great 
riches  and  power  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  They  even  had  the  im- 
pudence to  affirm  that  the  members  of  their  orders  were  privileged  above 
all  other  men  in  the  next  world.  Milton  alludes  to  those  who  credited 
these  monstrous  assumptions : — 

**  And  they  who,  to  be  rore  of  PumdiM, 
Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pau  disgoiaed." 

The  Council  of  Basle  censured  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  monks  that 
their  founder  annually  descended  to  purgatory  and  led  thence  to  heaven 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  had  belonged  to  his  order.  The  Carmelites 
also  asserted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order,  and  gave  him  a  sdlemn  promise  that  the  souls  of  such 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  scapulary  upon  their  shoulders 
should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation.  Mosheim  says 
that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  an  open  defender  of  this  ridiculous 
fiction.* 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  full  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future 
life,  whether  with  respect  to  the  hair-drawn  scholastic  metaphysics  by 
which  it  was  defended,  or  with  respect  to  the  concrete  forms  in  which  the 
popular  apprehension  held  it,  let  him  read  the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante ;  for  it  is  all  there.  Whoso  with  adequate  insight  and  sympathy 
peruses  the  pages  of  the  immoftal  Florentine — at  whom  the  people 
pointed  as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  said,  "  There  goes  the  man  who  has 
been  in  hell" — ^will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  what  a  profound  sincerity 
the  popular  breast  shuddered  responsive  to  ecclesiastical  threats  and 
purgatorial  woes. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  solitary  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  fascinating  tableaux,  embodying  the  idea  of 
inflexible  poetic  justice  impartially  administered  upon  king  and  varlet, 
pope  and  beggar,  oppressor  and  victim,  projected  amidst  the  unalterable 
necessities  of  eternity,  and  moving  athwart  the  lurid  abyss  and  the  azure 


*  Quarterly  Beriew,  July,  1819 :  article  on  Monachlim. 

M  Perry,  History  of  the  Franks,  p.  4S7. 

»  £ccL  Ilist^  XIU.  Century,  part  iL  eh.  9;  lect.  29. 
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cope  with  an  intense  distinctness  that  sears  the  gazer's  eyeballs.  The 
Divina  Commedia,  with  a  wonderful  truth,  also  reflects  the  feeling  of  the 
age  when  it  was  written  in  this  respect, — that  there  is  a  grappling  force 
of  attraction,  a  compelling  realism,  about  its  "  Purgatory"  and  "  Hell'' 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  delineations  of  its  '^  Paradise."  The 
xnediseval  belief  in  a  future  life  had  for  its  central  thought  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  its  foremost  emotion  terror.^ 

The  roots  of  this  faith  were  unquestionably  fertilized,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fear  quickened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic delusions.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  organized  frauds 
was  the  gigantic  one  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
monks  at  Berne  in  1509,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were  unmasked  and 
executed.  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  this  aShdr  in  his  volume  of  travels.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  monks  ap- 
peared at  midnight  in  the  cells  of  various  persons,  now  impersonating 
*devils,  in  horrid  attire,  breathing  flames  and  brimstone,  now  claiming  to 
be  the  souls  of  certain  sufferers  escaped  from  purgatory,  and  again  pre- 
tending to  be  celebrated  saints,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  their  head.  By 
the  aid  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements,  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  played  on  the  terror  and  credulity  of  the  spectators  in  a  frightful 
manner.*^  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  deceptions — 
miracles  in  which  secret  speaking-tubes,  asbestos,  and  phosphorus  were 
.indispensable*" — ^were  most  frequent  in  those  ages,  and  were  as  eflective 
as  the  actors  were  unscrupulous  and  the  dupes  unsuspicious.  Here  is 
revealed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  causes  which  made  the  belief  of  the 
Dark  Age  in  the  numerous  appearances  of  ghosts  and  devils  so  common 
and  so  intense  that  it  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  swarming 
spirits  of  purgatory  were  disembogued  from  dusk  till  dawn.  So  the 
Danish  monarch,  revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  says  to 
Hamlet, — 

"  I  mm  thy  father's  ipfarit, 
Boom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  fiuit  in  Area, 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  natnre 
Are  hamt  and  purged  away.'* 

When  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  behind  the  sunken  sun,  these  poor 
creatures  were  thought  to  spring  from  their  beds  of  torture,  to  wander 
amidst  the  scenes  of  their  sins  or  to  haunt  the  living ;  but  at  the  earliest 
scent  of  mom,  the  first  note  of  the  cock,  they  must  hie  to  their  fire 
again.  Midnight  was  the  high  .noon  of  ghostly  and  demoniac  revelry  on 
the  earth.  As  the  hour  fell  with  brazen  clang  from  the  towei^  the 
belated  traveller,  afraid  of  the  rustle  of  his  own  dress,  the  echo  of  his 


*  If  any  oam  would  eee  in  bow  many  formi  the  fidth  in  hell  and  in  the  deTH  appeared,  let  bim 
look  owr  tlM  pagea  of  the  **  Dictionnaire  Infrmal,"  by  J.  OoUin  de  Plancy. 

*  Maclalae^f  tnuia.  of  Moabelm's  Eccl.  Iliit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  10,  note. 
of  tbe  Andenta,  pub.  by  Harper  and  Brotben,  1845,  part  It.  cb.  8. 
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own  footfall,  the  wavering  of  his  own  shadow,  afraid  of  his  own  thoughts, 
would  breathe  the  suppressed  invocation, — 

''▲ngels  and  ministen  uf  grace  defend  m!" 

M  the  idea  crept  curdling  over  his  brain  and  through  his  veina,^ 

<*It  is  the  Tery  witching  time  of  night, 
When  chorchyarda  yawn  and  bell  itaelf  breathee  OQt 
Contagion  to  this  world." 

Working  in  alliance  with  the  foregoing  forces  of  superstition  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  which  remarkably 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  insane  person,  it  was  believed,  was 
possessed  by  a  demon.  His  ravings,  his  narratives,  were  eagerly  credited; 
and  they  were  usually  full  of  infernal  visions,  diabolical  mterviews,  en- 
counters with  apparitions,  and  every  thing  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
a  deranged  and  pretematurally  sensitive  mind  from  the  chief  concep- 
tions then  current  concerning  the  invisible  world." 

The  principal  works  of  art  exposed  to  the  people  were  such  as  serve<l 
to  impress  ux>on  their  imaginations  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  in  all  its  fearfulness,  with  its  vigorous  dramatic  points.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp  there  is  a  representation  of  hell  carved  in  wood,  whose 
marvellous  elaborateness  astonishes,  and  whose  painful  expressiveness 
oppresses,  every  beholder.  With  what  excruciating  emotions  the  pious 
crowds  must  have  contemplated  the  harrowingly  vivid  paintings  of  the 
Inferno,  by  Orcagna,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  I  In  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  there  was  a  window  on  which  was  painted  a  de-' 
tailed  picture  of  Christ  vanquishing  the  devils  in  their  own  domain ;  bat 
we  believe  it  has  been  removed.  However,  the  visitor  still  sees  on  the 
fine  east  window  of  York  Cathedral  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  hell 
being  painted  as  an  enormous  mouth ;  also  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln 
Qathedral  an  ancient  bas-relief  representing  hell  as  a  monstrous  moutli  • 
vomiting  flame  and  serpeifts,  with  two  human  beings  walking  into  it 
The  minster  at  Freyburg  has  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  main  portal, 
representing  the  Judgment.  St.  Nicholas  stands  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Savior  is  seated  above  him.  On  the  left,  an  angel  weighs  mankind  in  t 
huge  pair  of  scales,  and  a  couple  of  malicious  imps  try  to  make  the  human 
scale  kick  the  beam.  Underneath,  St.  Peter  is  ushering  the  good  into 
Paradise.  On  the  right  is  shown  a  devil,  with  a  pig's  head,  dragging  after 
him  a  throng  of  the  wicked.  He  also  has  a  basket  on  his  back  filled 
with  figures  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  into  a  reeking  caldron 
stirred  by  several  imps.  Hell  is  typified,  on  one  side,  by  the  jaws  of  • 
monster  crammed  to  the  teeth  with  reprobates,  and  Satan  is  seen  sitting 
on  his  throne  above  them.  A  recent  traveller  writes  ftrom  NapleOi  "The 
fkvorite  device  on  the  church-walls  here  is  a  vermilion  pictare  of  a  male 
and  a  female  soul,  respectively  up  to  the  waist  [the  waUtoftimml!]  in  fire, 
with  an  angel  over  each  watering  them  from  a  water-pot.    Thia  ia  meant 

*  De  Bolsmont,  Rational  Hilt  of  llailuclnationt,  ch.  xir. 
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to  get  money  from  the  compassionate  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  masses  in 
behalf  of  souls  in  purgatory/'  Ruskin  has  described  some  of  the  church- 
paintings  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  the  old  masters  as  possessing  a  power 
even  now  sufficient  to  stir  eyery  sensibility  to  its  depths.  Such  works,  gazed 
on  day  after  day,  while  multitudes  were  kneeling  beneath  in  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  clouds  of  incense  \f  ere  floating  aboye,  and  the  organ  was  peal- 
ing and  the  choir  chanting  in  full  accord,  must  produce  lasting  effects  on 
the  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  in  return  to  the  faith  and  fear 
which  inspired  them. 

Yillani — as  also  Sismondi — ogives  a  description  of  a  horrible  representa- 
tion of  hell  shown  at  Florence  in  1304  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Priano, 
on  the  river  Amo.  The  glare  of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  men  disguised  as 
deyils,  scenes  of  infernal  torture,  filled  the  night.  Unfortunately,  the 
Bcafiblding  broke  beneath  the  crowd,  and  many  spectators  were  burned 
Or  drowned,  and  that  which  began  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  ended  as 
a  direful  reality.  The  whole  affair  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  lite- 
ndity  with  which  the  popular  mind  and  faith  apprehended  the  notion 
of  the  infernal  world. 

Another  means  by  which  the  views  we  have  been  considering  were 
both  expressed  and  recommended  to  the  senses  and  belief  of  the  people 
was  those  miracle-plays  that  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  Middle  Age.  These  plays,  founded  on,  and  ideant  to  illustrate,  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  theological  doctrines,  were  at  first  enacted  by  the 
priests  in  the  churches,  afterwards  by  the  various  trading-companies  or 
guilds  of  mechanics.  In  1210,  Pope  Gregory  *' forbade  the  clergy  to  take 
any  part  in  the  plays  in  churches  or  in  the  mummings  at  festivals.''  A 
similar  prohibition  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Treves,  in  1227.  The 
Bishop  of  Worms,  in  1316,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  abuses  which 
*had  crept  into  the  festivities  of  Easter,  and  gives  a  long  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  them,**  There  were  two  popular  festivals, — of  which  Michelet 
gives  a  fiill  and  amusing  description,^-one  called  the  "  F§te  of  the  Tipsy 
Priests,"  when  they  elected  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  offered  him  incense 
of  burned  leather,  sang  obscene  songs  in  the  choir,  and  turned  the  altar 
into  a  dice-table;  the  other  called  the  **  F@te  of  the  Cuckolds,''  when  the 
laymen  crowned  each  other  with  leaves,  the  priests  wore  their  surplices 
wrong  side  out  and  threw  bran  in  each  others'  eyes,  and  the  bell-ringers 
pelted  each  other  with  biscuits.  There  is  a  religious  play  by  Calderon, 
entitled  "The  Divine  Orpheus,"  in  which  the  entire  Church-scheme  of 
man's  fall — the  devil's  empire,  Christ's  descent  there,  and  the  victorious 
sequel — is  embodied  in  a  most  effective  manner.  In  the  priestly  theology 
and  in  the  popular  heart  of  those  times  there  was  no  other  single  par- 
ticular one-tenth  part  so  prominent  and  vivid  as  that  of  Christ's  entrance 
alter  his  death  into  hell  to  rescue  the  old  saints  and  break  down  Satan's 


•  Eatij  MjalttiM  ml  Utin  Poenu  of  the  JUJ.  ml  XUL  GaaturiM,  edited  bj  Thomas  Wright 
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power."  Peter  Lombard  says,  "  What  did  the  Redeemer  do  to  the  despot 
who  had  us  in  his  bonds?  He  offered  him  the  cross  as  a  mouse-trap. and 
put  his  blood  on  it  as  bait/'^'  About  that  scene  there  was  an  incom- 
parable fascination  for  every  believer.  Chnst  laid  aside  his  Godhead  and 
died.  The  devil  thought  he  had  secured  a  new  victim,  and  bunumit/ 
swooned  in  grief  and  despair.  But,  lo !  the  Crucified,  descending  to  the 
inexorable  dungeons,  puts  on  all  his  Divinity,  and  suddenly 

**  The  captiTo  world  awakt,  and  foonda 
The  pris'ner  Ioom,  the  Jailer  bounde!'** 

A  large  proportion  of  the  miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  turned  on  this  erent 
In  the  '^  Mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ"  occurs  the  following 
couplet: — 

**  Tbii  day  the  angdic  King  baa  riflen. 
Leading  the  ptooa  ftt>m  their  priaon.**** 

The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  plays  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  is  "Es' 
tractio  Animarum  ab  Inferno."  It  describes  Christ  descending  to  tha 
gates  of  hell  to  claim  his  own.  Adam  seei  afar  the  gleam  of  his  comiBg* 
and  with  his  companions  begins  to  sing  for  joy.  The  infernal  porter 
■Uouts  to  the  other  demons,  in  alarm, — 

**  Since  first  that  hell  was  made  and  I  wai  pot  therein. 
Bach  sorrow  nerer  ere  I  bad,  nor  beard  I  such  a  din. 
My  heart  begins  to  start;  my  wit  it  waxes  thin; 
I  am  afraid  we  can't  r^oice, — these  souls  most  ihnn  os  ga 
Ho,  Beelxebub !  bind  these  boys :  such  noise  was  nerer  haard  in  hsIL" 

Satan  vows  he  will  dash  Beelzebub's  brains  out  for  frightening  him  m> 
Meanwhile,  Christ  draws  near,  and  says,  "Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  prinee^ 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  eoam 
in."    The  portals  fly  asunder.    Satan  shouts  up  to  his  friends,  **T>fH 
the  dastard  down;"  but  Beelzebub  replies,  "That  is  easily  said."    Jem 
and  the  devil  soon  meet,  face  to  face.    A  long  colloquy  ensues,  in  tin 
course  of  which  the  latter  tells  the  former  that  he  knew  his  Father  vcfl 
by  sight  I    At  last  Jesus  frees  Adam,  Eve,  the  prophets,  and  others,  and 
ascends,  leaving  the  devil  in  the  lowest  pit,  resolving  that  hell  shall  soon 
be  fuller  than  before ;  for  he  will  walk  east  and  he  will  walk  west,  and  ho 
will  seduce  thousands  from  their  allegiance.   Another  play,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  much  more  extensively  known  and  acted,  was  called  tlit 
"  Harrowing  of  Hell."    Christ  and  Satan  appear  on  the  stage  and  argoft 
in  the  most  approved  scholastic  style  for  the  right  of  possession  in  ths 
human  race.    Satan  says, — 


<i  See  the  eloquent  sermon  on  this  sul^ect  preached  by  Lois  da  Qranada  in  the  stTtwaih 
Ticknor's  Hist.  Spanish  Lit^  toI.  ill.  pp.  123-127. 
«  Sententlse,  lib.  UL  distbictio  19.  •  Hom^  ▲ncieBl 

M  **  Resnrrezit  hodie  Rex  angekmim 
Dndtor  da  tenebris  torba  pioram.'' 
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**  Wboerer  parchaaei  any  thing, 
It  belongs  to  him  and  to  his  children. 
Adam,  hungry,  came  to  me; 
I  made  him  do  me  homage : 
For  an  apple,  which  I  gare  him, 
He  and  all  his  race  belong  to  me." 

Bat  Christ  instantly  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  argument,  bj  re- 
plying,— 

**  SMan !  it  was  mine,— 
The  apple  thou  garest  him. 
The  apple  and  the  apple-tree 
Both  were  made  by  me. 
As  he  was  purchased  with  my  goods, 
With  reason  wfll  I  hare  him."* 

In  a  religious  Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following  scene  occurs.  Cain  kicks  his  brother 
Abel  badly  and  kills  him.  A  figure  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  seated  in 
a  chair,  condemns  Cain  and  is  drawn  up  into  the  clouds.  The  mouth 
of  hell  then  appears,  like  the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon :  amid  smoke  and 
lightning  it  casts  up  three  devils,  one  of  them  having  a  wooden  leg. 
These  take  a  dance  around  Cain,  and  are  very  jocose,  one  of  them  in- 
viting him  to  hell  to  take  a  cup  of  brimstone  coffee,  and  another  asking 
him  to  make  up  a  party  at  whist.  Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him 
and  themselves  headlong  into  the  squib-vomiting  mouth. 

Various  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  trading-companies  who  cele- 
brated these  Mysteries  of  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  published,  and 
are  exceedingly  amusing.  **  Item :  payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hellmothe, 
four  pence."  "  For  a  new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  six  pence."  "Item:  payd  for 
mendyng  and  payntyng  hellmouthe,  two  pence."  "Girdle  for  God,  nine 
pence."  "Axe  for  Pilatte's  son,  one  shilling."  " A  staff  for  the  demon, 
one  penny."  "Grod's  coat  of  white  leather,  three  shillings."  llie  stage 
usually  consisted  of  three  platforms.  On  the  highest  sat  God,  surrounded 
by  his  angels.  On  the  next  were  the  saints  in  Paradise, — the  intermediate 
state  of  the  good  after  death.  On  the  third  were  mere  men  yet  living 
in  the  world.  On  one  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  a  fearful 
cave  or  yawning  mouth  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  and  denoting  hell. 
From  this  ever  and  anon  would  issue  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
damned.  Amidst  hideous  yellings,  devils  would  rush  forth  and  caper 
about  and  snatch  hapless  souls  into  this  pit  to  their  doom.^  The  actors, 
in  their  mock  rage,  sometimes  leaped  from  the  pageant  into  the  midst  of 
the  laughing,  screaming,  trembling  crowd.  The  dramatis  persona  included 
many  queer  characters,  such  as  a  "  Worm  of  Conscience,"  "  Deadman,"  (re- 
presenting a  soul  delivered  from  hell  at  the  descent  of  Christ,)  numerous 
"Damned  Souls,"  dressed  in  flame-colored  garments,  "Theft,"  "Lying," 
"Gluttony."   But  the  devil  himself  was  the  favorite  character;  and  often, 
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when  his  personified  vices  jumped  on  him  and  pinched  and  cudgelled 
him  till  he  roared,  the  mirth  of  the  honest  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
For  there  were  in  the  Middle  Age  two  sides  to  tiie  popular  idea  of  the 
devil  and  of  all  appertaining  to  him.  He  was  a  soul-harrowing  bugbear 
or  a  rib-shaking  jest  according  to  the  hour  and  one's  humor.  Rabelais's 
Pantagmel  is  filled  with  irresistible  burlesques  of  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. The  ludicrous  side  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  reading  Tarl- 
ton's  "Jests''  and  his  "Newes  out  of  Furgatorie."^^  Glimpses  of  it  are 
also  to  be  caught  through  many  of  the  hiunorouft  passages  in  Shakspeare. 
Dromio  says  of  an  excessively  fat  and  greasy  kitchen-wench,  "If  she 
lives  till  doomsday  she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world  I" 
And  Falstaff,  cracking  a  kindred  joke  on  Bardolph's  carbuncled  nose, 
avows  his  opinion  that  it  will  serve  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  light  lost 
sotds  the  way  to  purgatory!  Again,  seeing  a  flea  on  the  same  flaming 
proboscis,  the  doughty  knight  affirmed  it  was  "a  black  soul  burning  in 
hell-fire.''  In  this  element  of  medieeval  life,  this  feature  of  mediseval 
literature,  a  terrible  belief  lay  under  the  gay  raillery.  Here  is  be- 
trayed, on  a  wide  scale,  that  natural  reaction  of  the  faculties  from  ex- 
cessive oppression  to  sportive  wit,  from  deep  repugnance  to  superficial 
jesting,  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  philosophical  observers  as 
a  striking  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of  man. 

One  more  active  and  mighty  cause  of  the  dreadftd  faith  and  fear  with 
which  the  Middle  Age  contemplated  the  future  life  was  the  innumerable 
and  frightful  woes,  crimes,  tyrannies,  instruments  of  torture,  engines  of 
persecution,  insane  superstitions,  which  then  existed,  making  its  actual 
U/e  a  hell.  The  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  the  present  world  were 
enough  to  generate  frightful  beliefs  and  cast  appalling  shadows  over  th^ 
future.  If  the  earth  was  full  of  devils  and  phantoms,  surely  hell  must 
swarm  worse  with  them.  The  Inquisition  sat  shrouded  and  enthroned 
in  supernatural  obscurity  of  canning  and  awfulness  of  power,  and  thrust 
its  invisible  daggers  everywhere.  The  facts  men  knew  here  around  them 
gave  credibility  to  the  imagery  in  which  the  hereafter  was  depicted.  The 
flaming  stakes  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  around  which  the  victims  of  ecclesias- 
tical hatred  writhed  were  but  faint  emblems  of  what  awaited  their  souls 
in  the  realm  of  demons  whereto  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Church  con- 
signed them.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  myriads  of  heretics  and  traitors  could 
not  fail  to  project  the  lurid  vision  of  hell  with  all  its  paraphernalia  into 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  Dark  Age.  The  glowing  lava  of 
purgatory  heated  the  soil  they  trod,  and  a  smell  of  its  sulphur  surcharged 
the  air.  A  stupendous  revelation  of  terror,  bearing  whole  volumes  of 
direful  meaning,  is  given  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
of  that  period  that  the  holy  Inquisitors  would  sit  with  Christ  in  the  judg- 
ment at  the  last  day.^    If  king  or  noble  took  oflence  at  some  uneasy 
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retainer  or  bold  serf,  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  cell 
of  some  secluded  fortress,  and  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  So,  if  pope 
or  priest  hated  or  feared  some  stubborn  thinker,  he  straightway 

*<  Wosld  baidih  him  to  wear  a  traming  ohaiii 
In  the  great  dnngeom  of  tho  trafbrgiven, 
Beneath  the  >pao»-deep  castle-walls  of  heaTeb.** 

It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  never  to  be  restored,  when  the  world  was  boiling 
.  in  tempest  and  men  rode  on  the  crests  of  fear. 

Researches  made  within  the  last  century  among  the  remains  of  famous 
mediseval  edifices,  both  ecclesiastic  and  state,  have  brought  to  light  the 
dismal  records  of  forgotten  horrors.  In  many  a  royal  palace,  priestly 
building,  and  baronial  castle,  there  were  secret  chambers  full  of  infernal 
machinery  contrived  for  inflicting  tortures,  and  under  them  concealed 
trap<loors  opening  into  rayless  dungeons  with  no  outlet  and  whose 
floors  were  covered  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  unfortunate  wretches 
who  ha^  mysteriously  disappeared  long  ago  and  tracelessly  perished 
there,  ^metimes  these  trap  ^oors  were  directly  above  profound  pits  of 
water,  in  which  the  victim  would  drown  as  he  dropped  from  the  mangling 
hooks,  racks,  and  pincers  of  the  torture-chamber.  There  were  hor- 
rible rumors  current  in  the  Middle  Age  of  a  machine  called  the  "Virgin," 
nsed  for  putting  men  to  death ;  but  little  was  known  about  it,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  until,  some  years  ago.  one  of  the  identical 
machines  was  discovered  in  an  old  Austrian  castle.  It  was  a  tall  wooden 
womAn,  with  a  painted  face,  which  the  victim  was  ordered  to  kiss.  As 
he  approached  to  offer  the  salute,  he  trod  on  a  spring,  causing  the  machine 
to  fly  open,  stretch  out  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  and  draw  him  to  its  breast 
covered  with  a  hundred  sharp  spikes,  which  pierced  him  to  death.* 

Ignorance  and  alarm,  in  a  suflering  and  benighted  age,  surrounded  by 
sounds  of  superstition  and  sights  of  cruelty,  must  needs  breed  and  foster 
a  horrid  faith  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world.  Accordingly,  the  common 
doetrine  of  the  future  life  prevailing  in  Christendom  from  the  ninth 
eentury  till  the  sixteenth  was  as  we  have  portrayed  it.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  be  admitted  and  qualifications  to  be  made ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  picture  is  faithful.  Fortunately,  intellect  and  soul  could 
noC  slumb^  forever,  nor  the  medieeval  nightmares  always  keep  their  tor- 
turing seat  on  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Noble  men  arose  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  reason  and  the  divinity  of  conscience.  The  world  was  circum- 
navigated, and  its  revolution  around  the  sun  was  demonstrated.  A  thou- 
sand truths  were  discovered,  a  thousand  inventions  introduced!  Papacy 
tottered,  its  prestige  waned,  its  infallibility  sunk.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge shone,  the  simplicity  of  nature  was  seen,  and  the  benignity  of 
God  was  surmised.  Thought,  throwing  off  many  restrictions  and  accu- 
mnlating  much  material,  began  to  grow  free,  and  began  to  grow  wise. 
And  so,  before  the  calm,  steady  gaze  of  enlightened  and  cheerful  reason, 
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the  live  and  crawling  smoke  of  hell,  which  had  so  long  enwreathed  the 
mind  of  the  time  with  its  pendent  and  breathing  horrors,  gradually 
brok&  up  and  dissolved, — 

'*&ke  a  great  snpentiUons  snake,  nncarled 
From  the  pale  temples  of  the  awakening  worid." 


CHAPTER    m. 

MODERN  DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  IJ7E. 

Thb  folly  and  paganism  of  some  of  the  Church-dogmas,  the  rapacious 
haughtiness  of  its  spirit,  the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  and  the  immoral  cha- 
racter of  many  of  its  practices,  had  often  awakened  the  indignant  protests 
and  the  determined  opposition  of  men  of  enlightened  minds,  vigorous 
consciences,  and  generous  hearts,  both  in  its  bosom  and  out  of  it.  Many 
such  men,  vainly  struggling  to  purify  the  Church  from  its  iniquitous 
errors  or  to  relieve  mankind  from  its  outrageous  burdens,  had  been 
silenced  and  crushed  by  its  relentless  might.  Arnold,  Wickliffe,  Wessel, 
Savonarola,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  to  be  gratefully  remembered  forever 
as  the  heroic  though  unsuccessful  forerunners  of  the  mighty  monk  of 
Wittenberg.*  The  corruption  of  the  medieeval  Church  grew  worse,  and 
became  so  great  as  to  stir  a  very  extensive  disgust  and  revulsion. 
Wholesale  pardons  for  all  their  sins  were  granted  indiscriminately  to 
those  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the  papal  officials;  while  every  inde- 
pendent thinker,  however  evangelical  his  faith  and  exemplary  his  cha- 
racter, was  liopelessly  doomed  to  hell.  Especially  were  these  pardons 
given  to  pilgrims  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  exhorting 
the  people  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade,  tells  them  that  "God  condescends 
to  invite  into  his  service  murderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  p>erjurers,  and 
those  sunk  in  other  crimes ;  and  whosoever  falls  in  this  cause  shall  secure 
pardon  for  the  sins  which  he  has  never  confessed  with  contrite  heart.''* 
At  the  opening  of  "Piers  the  Ploughman's  Crede"  a  person  is  intro- 
duced saying,  "  I  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  who 
came  home  with  leave  to  lie  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  I"  Nash,  in  his 
"  Lenten  Stuff,''  speaks  of  a  proclamation  which  caused  "  three  hundred 
thousand  people  to  roam  to  Rome  for  purgatorie-pills."  Ecclesiasticism 
devoured  ethics.  Allegiance  to  morality  was  lowered  into  devotion  to  a 
ritual.  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  length  became  too  impudent  and 
blasphemous  to  be  any  longer  endured,  when  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
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XBonk,  travelled  over  Europe,  and,  setting  up  his  auction-block  in  the 
chuiches,  offered  for  sale  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which 
promised,  to  every  one  rich  enough  to  pay  the  requisite  price,  remission 
of  all  sins,  however  enormous,  and  whether  past,  present,  or  future  I' 
This  brazen  but  authorized  charlatan  boasted  that  ''he  had  saved  more 
souls  from  hell  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  thap  St.  Peter  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."  He  also  said  that  **  even  if  any  one 
had  ravished  the  Mother  of  God  he  could  sell  him  a  pardon  for  it!" 
The  soul  of  Martin  Luther  took  fire.  The  consequence — to  which  a 
hundred  combining  causes  contributed — ^was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

This  great  movement  produced,  in  relation  to  our  subject,  three 
important  results.  It  noticeably  modified  the  practice  and  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  dogmas  of  the  Romanist 
theology  remained  as  they  were  before.  But  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  public  conduct  of  the  papal  functionaries.  Morality  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  mere  ritualism  less  obtrusive.  Comparatively 
speaking,  an  emphasis  was  taken  from  ecclesiastic  confession  and  in- 
dulgence, and  laid  upon  ethical  obedience  and  piety.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  held  at  this  time,  says,  in  its  decree  concerning  indulgences,  **  In 
granting  indulgences,  the  Church  desires  that  moderation  be  observed, 
lest,  by  excessive  facility,  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  enervated."  Im- 
posture became  more  cautious,  threats  less  frequent  and  less  terrible ;  the 
teeth  of  persecution  were  somewhat  blunted;  miracles  grew  rarer;  the 
insufferable  glare  of  purgatory  and  hell  faded,  and  the  open  traffic  in 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the  compounding  for  deficiencies,  diminished.  But 
among  the  more  ignorant  papal  multitudes  the  mediaeval  superstition 
holds  its  place  still  in  all  its  virulence  and  grossness.  "  Heaven  and  hell 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic^  and  the 
Apennines  f  the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
morning-star;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  readily  present  to  con- 
ception than  the  political  prisoners  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice." 

A  second  consequence  of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
dissenting  sects  to  which  its  issues  gave  rise.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  future  life  are  embodied  in  the  four 
leading  denominations  commonly  known  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist.  Each  of  these  includes  a  number  of  subordinate 
parties  bearing  distinctive  names,  (such  as  Arminian,  Presbyterian,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  Restorationist,  and  many  others;)  but  these  minor  differ- 
ences are  too  trivial  to  deserve  distinctive  characterization  here.  The 
Lutheran  formula  is  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  salvation  is 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  it  by  a  sincere  faith.  Some  will  comply 
with  these  terms  and  secure  heaven ;  others  will  not,  and  so  will  be  lost 
forever.  Luther's  views  were  not  firmly  defined  and  consistent  through- 
out his  career ;  they  were  often  obscure,  and  they  fluctuated  much.     It 
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is  true  he  always  insisted  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  faifh,  and 
thai  all  who  had  faith  should  be  saved.  But,  while  he  generally  seems 
to  believe  in  the  current  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  sometimes 
appears  to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  will  finally  be  saved.  In  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechenberg,  dafed  1522,  he  says,  in  effect, 
**  Whoso  hath  faith  in  C]([fist  shall  be  saved.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
limit  the  time  for  acquiring  this  faith  to  the  present  life !  In  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future 
state." 

The  Calvinistic  formula  is  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  for  those 
whom  the  arbitrary  predestination  of  God  has  elected;  all  Others  are 
irretrievably  damned.  Calvin  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  who 
succeeded  in  giving  the  fearful  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  a  lodgment  in  the  popular  breast.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  earnestly  repudiated  it.  Gotteschalk  was  condemned  and 
died  in  prison  for  advocating  it,  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Calvin's 
character  enabled  him  to  believe  it,  and  his  talents  and  position  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  widely  received. 
Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  all  agreed  in  the  general  pr(^M>- 
sition  that  by  sin  physical  death  came  into  the  world,  heaven  was  shut 
against  man,  and  all  men  utterly  lost.  They  differed  only  in  some  un- 
essential details  concerning  the  condition  of  that  lost  state.  They  also 
agreed  in  the  general  proposition  that  Christ  came,  by  his  incarnation, 
death,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state.  They  only  difi*ered  in  regard  to  the  precise  grounds 
and  extent  of  that  redemption.  The  Catholic  said,  Christ's  atonement 
wiped  off*  the  whole  score  of  original  sin,  and  thus  enabled  man  to  win 
heaven  by  moral  fidelity  and  the  help  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran 
said,  Christ's  atonement  made  all  the  sins  of  those  who  have  faith,  pardon* 
able ;  and  all  may  have  faith.  The  Calvinist  said,  God  foresaw  that  noan 
would  fall  and  incur  damnation,  and  he  decreed  that  a  few  should  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  while  the  mass  should  be  left  to 
eternal  torture ;  and  Christ's  atonement  purchased  the  predestined  sal* 
vation  of  the  chosen  few.  Furthermore,  Lutherans  and  Calvinista,  in  all 
their  varieties,  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  asserting  that  Christ  shall 
come  again,  the  dead  be  raised  bodily,  a  universal  judgment  be  held,  and 
that  then  the  condemned  shall  sink  into  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  and 
the  accepted  rise  into  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  man  differed  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  following  particulars.  First,  it  limited  the  redeem- 
ing mission  of  Christ  to  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  with  Divine  authority,  the  moral  power  of  his  perfect 
example,  and  the  touching  motives  exhibited  in  his  death.  Secondly,  it 
asserted  a  natural  ability  in  every  man  to  live  a  life  conformed  to  ri^t 
reason  and  sound  morality,  and  promised  heaven  to  all  who  did  this  m 
obedience  to  the  instructions  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.    Thirdly^ 
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it  declared  that  the  wicked,  after  Bufifering  excruciating  agonies,  would 
be  annihilated.  Respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  physical 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  the  Socinians  believed 
with  the  other  sects.^  Their  doctrine  scarcely  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  present  Unitarians  in  any  thing.  The  dissent  of  the  Unitarian  from 
the  popular  theology  is  much  more  fundameptal,  detailed,  and  consist- 
ent than  that  of  the  Socinian  was,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the 
Rationalism  of  the  present  day. 

The  Universalist  formular— every  soul  created  by  God  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  saved  from  sin  and  woe  and  Inherit  everlasting  happiness — has 
been  publicly  defended  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church.^  It  was 
first  publicly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  ranks  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  several 
other  prominent  Fathers.  Universalism  has  been  held  in  four  forms,  on 
Hour  grounds.  First,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that, 
by  the  infinite  efficacy  of  his  redeeming  merits,  all  sins  shall  be  cancelled 
and  every  soul  be  saved.  This  was  the  scheme  of  those  early  Universalist 
Christians  whom  Epiphanius  condemns  as  heretics ;  also  of  a  few  in  more 
modem  times.  Secondly,  it  has  been  thought  that  each  person  would  be 
punished  in  the  future  state  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
each  sin  be  expiated  by  a  proportionate  amount  of  suffering,  the  retribu- 
tion of  some  souls  being  severe  and  long,  that  of  others  light  and  brief; 
but,  every  penalty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  last  victim  would  be 
restored.  This  was  the  notion  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  Restorationists.  Thirdly,  it  has 
been  imagined  that,  by  the  good  pleasure  and  fixed  laws  of  God,  all  men 
are  destined  to  an  impartial,  absolute,  and  instant  salvation  beyond  the 
grave:  all  sins  are  justly  punished,  all  moral  distinctions  equitably  com- 
pensated, in  this  life ;  in  the  future  an  equal  glory  awaits  all  men,  by  the 
gtmciouB  and  eternal  election  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  benignant 
mission  of  Christ.  This  is  the  peculiar  conception  distinguishing  some 
memben  of  the  denomination  now  known  as  Universalists.  Finally,  it 
Imb  been  believed  that  the  freedom  and  probation  granted  here  extend 
Into  the  life  to  come;  that  the  aim  of  all  future  punishment  will  be 
nemedial,  beneficent,  not  revengeful;  that  stronger  motives  will  be 
applied  lor  producing  repentance,  and  grander  attractions  to  holiness  be 
Halt ;  and  that  thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  the  most  sunken  and 
hardened  souls  will  be  regenerated  and  raised  up  to  heaven  in  the  image 
of  God.  Almost  all  Universalists,  most  Unitarians,  and  large  nutnbei-s 
of  individual  Christians  outwardly  affiliated  with  other  denominations, 
now  accept  and  cherish  this  theory. 


*  IMo*  ftvw  ^  Aill  tzpoiltion  of  tbete  points  with  reftrencM  to  the  authorities.    OetdHdite  der 
«m  g«tt>r.<te,  1L  1. 1,  abth.  il.  i».  21^200. 

*  TWeUmifcir,  Conunmtl  Vumtici  {IwoKararrdcKat  ithvnav)  ITIst.  Antiqnar. 
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or  sleep  of  the  bouI  until  the  day  of  judgment.'  Certain  it  is  that  such 
a  belief  had  at  one  period  a  considerable  prevalence.  Its  advocates  were 
called  Psychopannychians.  Calvin  wrote  a  vehement  assault  on  them. 
The  opinion  has  sunk  into  general  disrepute  and  neglect,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  many  avowed  disciples  of  it.  The  nearly  universal  senti- 
ment of  Christendom  would  now  exclaim,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Henry 
More, — 

«WhAtl  hu  old  Adam  raortod  aU  this  time 
Under  eome  eeneeleaee  clod,  with  sleep  ydead  1*^^ 


John  Asgill  printed,  in  the  year  1700,  a  tract  called  "  An  argument  to 
prove  that  by  the  new  covenant  man  may  be  translated  into  eternal  life 
without  tasting  death."  He  argues  that  the  law  of  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  and  was  annulled  by  Christ's  sacrifice.  Since  that 
time  men  have  died  only  because  of  an  obstinate  habit  of  dying  formed 
for  many  generations.  For  his  part,  he  has  the  independence  and  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  universal  pusillanimity  and  to  refuse  .to  die.  He 
has  discovered  "  an  engine  in  Divinity  to  convey  man  from  earth  to 
heaven."  He  will  **  play  a  trump  on  death  and  show  himself  a  match 
for  the  devil  1" 

While  treating  of  the  various  Protestant  views  of  the  future  life,  it 
would  be  a  glaring  defect  to  overlook  the  remarkable  doctrine  on  that 
subject  published  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  now  held  by  the  intelli- 
gent, growing  body  of  believers  called  after  his  name.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  this  system  adequately  in  its  scientific  bases  and  its 
complicated  details  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded 
here.  Nor  is  this  necessary,  now  that  his  own  works  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  easily  accessible  everywhere.  His  *'  Heaven  and  Hell," 
"Heavenly  Arcana,"  "Doctrine  of  Influx,"  and  "True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," contain  manifold  statements  and  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
thing  important  bearing  on  his  views  of  the  theme  before  us.  We  shall 
merely  attempt  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  principles, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  suggestions  of  criticism. 

Swedenborg  conceives  man  to  be  an  organized  receptacle  of  truth  and 
love  from  God.  He  is  an  imperishable  spiritual  body  placed  for  a  season 
of  probation  in  a  perishable  material  body.  Every  moment  receiving 
the  essence  of  his  being  afresh  from  God,  and  returning  it  through  the 
firuition  of  its  uses  devoutly  rendered  in  conscious  obedience  and  joyous 
worship,  he  is  at  once  a  subject  of  personal, and  a  medium  of  the  Divine, 

*  BladilmnM,  View  of  the  ControTersy  Gonceming  an  Intermediate  State :  i^pendiz.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  great  Reformer's  opinion  on  this  point  was  not  alwajs  the  same.  For  he  says,  dis- 
tinctly, **  The  first  man  wlio  died,  when  he  awakes  at  the  last  day,  will  think  he  has  t)een  asleep  but 
an  hour.**  Bests,  Dr.  M.  Lather's  Olaubenslehre,  c»p.  ir.:  Die  Lehre  Ton  den  Letaen  Dingen.  Tet 
J.  S.  MUUer  seems  oonclndrely  to  prore  the  tmth  of  the  proposition  which  forms  the  title  of  his 
book,— **  Dass  Luther  die  Lehre  Tom  Seelenschlafe  nie  geglaobt  habe." 

>*  Tha  ountwweisy  ooooeming  the  natoral  immortality  of  the  soul  has  within  a  few  years  raged 
aCrask.  The  principal  combatants  were  Dobney,  Btorrs^  White^  Morris,  and  Hlntor.  Bee  AthanafJis 
liy  J.  B.  HlatOB,  London,  1840. 
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happiness.  The  will  is  the  power  of  man's  life,  and  the  understanding 
is  its  form.  When  the  will  is  disinterested  love  and  the  understanding 
is  celestial  truth,  then  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  being,  and  his  home  is 
heaven ;  he  is  a  spirit-frame  into  which  the  goodness  of  God  perpetually 
flows,  is  humbly  acknowledged,  gratefully  ex\joyed,  and  piously  returned. 
But  when  his  will  is  hatred  or  selfishness  and  his  understanding  is  false- 
hood or  evil,  then  his  powers  are  abused,  his  destiny  inverted,  and  his 
fate  hell.  While  in  the  body  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  freedom,  on 
probation,  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  Swedenborgian  universe  is  divided  into  four  orders  of  abodes.  In 
the  highest  or  celestial  world  are  the  heavens  of  the  angels.  In  the 
lowest  or  infernal  world  are  the  hells  of  the  demons.  In  the  inter- 
mediate or  spiritual  world  are  the  earths  inhabited  by  men,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  transition-state  through  which  souls,  escaping  from  their 
bodies,  after  a  while  soar  to  heaven  or  sink  to  hell,  according  to  their  fit- 
ness and  attraction.  In  this  life  man  is  free,  because  he  la  an  energy 
in  equilibrium  between  the  influences  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  middle 
state  surrounding  man  is  full  of  spirits,  some  good  and  some  bad.  Eveiy 
man  is  accompanied  by  swarms  of  both  sorts  of  spirits,  striving  to  make 
him  like  themselves.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influx  into  man. 
Mediate  influx  is  when  the  spirits  in  the  middle  state  flow  into  man's 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  good  spirits  are  in  communication  with 
heaven,  and  they  carry  what  is  good  and  true ;  the  evil  spirits  are  in 
communication  with  hell,  and  they  carry  what  is  evil  and  false.  Between 
these  opposed  and  reacting  agencies  man  is  in  an  equilibrium  whose 
essence  is  freedom.  Deciding  for  himself,  if  he  turns  with  embracing 
welcome  to  the  good  spirits,  he  is  thereby  placed  and  lives  in  coi\j unction 
with  heaven ;  but  if  he  turns,  on  the  contrary,  with  predominant  love  to 
the  bad  spirits,  he  is  placed  in  coi\junction  with  hell  and  draws  his  life 
thence.  From  heaven,  therefore,  through  the  good  spirits,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  saving  goodness  flow  sweetly  down  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  good  man ;  while  from  hell,  through  the  bad  spirits,  all 
the  elements  of  damning  evil  flow  foully  up  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  bad  man. 

The  other  kind  of  influx  is  called  immediate.  This  is  when  the  Lord 
himself,  the  pure  substance  of  truth  and  good,  flows  into  every  organ 
and  faculty  of  man.  This  influx  is  perpetual,  but  is  received  as  truth 
and  good  only  by  the  true  and  good.  It  is  rejected,  suJSbcated,  or  per- 
verted by  those  who  are  in  love  with  falsities  and  evils.  So  the  light  of 
the  sun  produces  colors  varying  with  the  substances  it  fallM  on,  and 
water  takes  forms  corresponding  to  the  vess^  it  is  poured  into. 

The  whole  invisible  world — heaven,  hell,  and  the  middle  state— is 
peopled  solely  from  the  different  families  of  the  human  race  occupying 
the  numerous  material  globes  of  the  universe.  The  good#on  leaving  Ihs 
fleshly  body,  are  angels,  the  bad,  demons.  There  is  no  angel  nor  demon 
who  was  created  such  at  first.    Satan  is  not  a  personality,  bat  is  a  figiir»- 
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tive  term 'standing  for  the  whole  complex  of  hell.  In  the  invisible  world, 
time  and  space  in  one  sense  cease  to  be ;  in  another  sense  they  remam 
unchanged.  They  virtually  cease  because  all  our  present  measures  of  them 
are  annihilated ;"  they  virtually  remain  because  exact  correspondences 
to  them  are  left.  To  spirits,  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  planets,  but  by  the  succession  of  inward  states ;  space  is  measured  not 
by  way-marks  and  the  traversing  of  distances,  but  by  inward  similitudes 
and  dissimilitudes.  Those  who  are  unlike  are  sundered  by  gulfs  of  dif- 
ference. Those  who  are  alike  are  together  in  their  interiors.  Thought 
and  love,  forgetfulness  and  hate,  are  not  hampered  by  temporal  and 
spatial  boundaries.  Spiritual  forces  and  beings  spurn  material  impedi- 
ments, and  are  united  or  separate,  reciprocally  visible  or  invisible,  mutu- 
ally conscious  or  unconscious,  according  to  their  own  laws  of  kindred  or 
alien  adaptedness. 

The  soul — the  true  man — is  its  own  organized  and  deathless  body,  and 
when  it  leaves  its  earthly  house  of  flesh  it  knows  the  only  resurrection, 
and  the  cast-off  frame  returns  to  the  dust  forever.  Swedenborg  repeat- 
edly affirms  with  emphasis  that  no  one  is  born  for  hell,  but  that  nil  are 
bom  for  heaven,  and  that  when  any  one  comes  into  hell  it  is  from  his 
own  free  fault.  He  asserts  that  every  infant,  wheresoever  bom,  whether 
within  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  pious  parents  or  of  impious, 
when  he  dies  is  received  by  the  Lord,  and  educated  in  heaven,  and  be- 
comes an  angel.  A  central  principle  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  is 
that  "a  life  of  charity,  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in 
every  function,  in  every  engagement,  and  in  every  work,  from  a  heavenly 
motive,  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  is  possible  to  every  one,  and  infal- 
libly leads  to  heaven."  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  person  leading 
such  a  life  be  a  Christian  or  a  Gentile.  The  only  essential  is  that  his 
ruling  motive  be  divine  and  his  life  be  in  truth  and  good. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  cbncerning  Christ  and  his  mission  is  that 
he  was  the  infinite  God  incarnate, — not  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
expiating  human  sin  and  purchasing  a  ransom  for  the  lost  by  vicarious 
sufferings,  but  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  rampant  power  of  the 
hells,  weakening  the  influx  of  the  infernal  spirits,  setting  an  example 
to  men,  and  revealing  many  important  truths.  The  advantage  of  the 
Christian  over  the  pagan  is  that  the  former  is  enlightened  by  the  celestial 
knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  animated  by  the  affecting  motives 
presented  in  the  drama  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  There  is  no  pro- 
bation after  this  life.  Just  as  one  is  on  leaving  the  earth  he  goes  into 
the  spiritual  world.    There  his  ruling  affection  determines  his  destiny, 


n  fUlo  Uie  Jew  aays,  (toI.  I.  p.  277,  nd.  Mangcy,)  *'God  is  the  Father  of  the  world :  the  world  !■ 
tlM  fiitbcr  of  time,  begetting  it  by  its  own  motion  :  time,  therefore,  holds  the  place  of  grandchild  to 
OoA.**  Bat  the  woq|d  is  only  one  measure  of  time ;  another,  and  a  more  important  one,  is  the  in- 
vard  aueamkm  of  the  spirit's  states  of  consciousness.  Between  Philo  and  Swedenborg,  it  may  ba 
ronarkad  bera,  there  are  many  remarkable  correspondences  both  of  thought  and  language.  Bor 
tiflWirtT^  VhO»  tmjM,  (toL  L  p.  404,)  "  Man  is  a  small  kosmoa,  the  kosmos  is  a  grand  man.** 
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and  that  aiTection  can  never  be  extirpated  or  changed  to  all  etemitj. 
After  death,  evil  life  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  altered  to  good 
life,  nor  infernal  love  be  transmuted  to  angelic  love,  inasmuch  as  every 
spirit  from  head  to  foot  is  in  quality  such  as  his  love  is,  and  thence  such 
as  his  life  is,  so  that  to  transmute  this  life  into  the  opposite  is  altogether 
to  destroy  the  spirit.  It  were  easier,  says  Swedenborg,  to  change  a  night- 
bird  into  a  dove,  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  to  change  a  subject 
of  hell  into  a  subject  of  heaven  after  the  line  of  death  has  been  crossed. 
But  why  the  crossing  of  that  line  should  make  such  an  infinite  difference 
he  does  not  explain ;  nor  does  he  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  moral  reason  and  charitable  heart  of  Swedenborg  vehemently 
revolted  from  the  Calvin istic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  group  of  thoughts  that  cluster  around  them.  He 
always  protests  against  these  dogmas,  refutes  them  with  varied  power 
and  consistency ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  system  are  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  and  attribute  no  unworthiness  to  the  character 
of  God.  A  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to  Swedenborg  that  his  influ- 
ence, certainly  destined  to  be  powerful  and  lasting,  is  so  clearly  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  at  once  of  philosophic  intelligenoe,  social 
afiection,  and  true  piety.  The  superiorities  of  his  view  of  the  future 
life  over  those  which  it  seeks  to  supplant  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent. 

First,  without  predicating  of  God  any  aggravated  severity  or  casting 
the  faintest  shadow  on  his  benevolence,  it  gives  us  the  most  appalling 
realization  of  the  horribleness  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences.  God  is 
commonly  represented — in  effect,  at  least — as  flaming  with  anger  against 
sinners,  and  forcibly  flinging  them  into  the  unappeasable  fury  of  Tophet, 
where  his  infinite  vengeance  may  forever  satiate  itself  on  them.  But, 
Swedenborg  says,  God  is  incapable  of  hatred  or  wrath :  he  casts  no  one 
into  hell ;  but  the  wicked  go  where  they  belong  by  their  own  election, 
from  the  inherent  fitness  and  preference  of  their  ruling  love.  The  evil 
man  desires  to  be  in  hell  because  there  he  finds  his  food,  employment, 
and  home;  in  heaven  he  would  suffer  unutterable  agonies  from  every 
circumstance.  The  wicked  go  into  hell  by  the  necessary  and  benignant 
love  of  God,  not  by  his  indignation ;  and  their  retributions  are  in  their 
own  characters,  not  in  their  prison-house.  This  does  not  flout  and 
trample  all  magnanimity,  nor  shock  the  heart  of  piety ;  and  yet,  showing 
us  men  compelled  to  prefer  wallowing  in  the  filth  and  iniquities  of  hell, 
clinging  to  the  very  evils  whose  pangs  transfix  them,  it  gives  us  the 
direst  of  all  the  impressions  of  sin,  and  beneath  the  lowest  deep  of 
the  popular  hell  opens  to  our  shuddering  conceptions  a  deep  of  loath- 
someness immeasurably  lower  still. 

Secondly,  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  salvation 
or  reprobation,  when  compared  with  the  popular  doctrine,  is  marked  by 
striking  depth  of  insight,  justice,  and  liberality.  Every  man  is  free. 
Every  man  has  power  to  receive  the  influx  of  truth  and  good  from  the 
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Lord  and  convert  it  to  its  blessed  and  saving  uses, — piety  towards  God, 
good  will  towards  the  neighbor,  and  all  kinds  of  right  works.  Who 
does  this,  no  matter  in  what  land  or  age  he  lives,  becomes  an  heir  of 
heaven.  Who  perverts  those  Divine  gifts  to  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
deeds  becomes  a  subject  of  hell.  No  mere  opinion,  no  mere  profession, 
no  mere  ritual  services,  no  mere  external  obedience, — not  all  these  things 
together,^-can  save  a  man,  nor  their  absence  condemn  him ;  but  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  his  life,  the  central  and  ruling  love  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  his  being, — this  decides  every  man's  doom.  The  view 
is  simple,  reasonable,  just,  necessary.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of  degrees 
accompanying  it ;  namely,  that  there  are  in  heaven  different  grades  and 
qualities  of  exaltation  and  delight,  and  in  hell  of  degradation  and  woe, 
for  different  men  according  to  their  capacities  and  deserts.  A  pro- 
foundly ethical  character  pervades  the  scheme,  and  the  great  stamp  of 
law  is  over  it  all. 

Thirdly,  a  manifest  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  over  the 
popular  doctrine  is  the  intimate  connection  it  establishes  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  God  and  man. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant  localities,  entrance  into  which  is  to  be 
won  or  avoided  by  moral  artifices  or  sacramental  subterfuges,  but  they 
are  states  of  being  depending  on  personal  goodness  or  evil.  God  is  not 
throned  at  the  heart  or  on  the  apex  of  the  universe,  where  at  some 
remote  epoch  we  hope  to  go  and  see  him,  but  he  is  the  Life  feeding  our 
lives  freshly  every  instant.  The  spiritual  world,  with  all  its  hosts,  sustains 
and  arches,  fills  and  envelops  us.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  outer 
body,  the  lifting  of  an  opaque  veil,  and  we  are  among  the  spirits,  un- 
changed, as  we  were  before.  Judgment  is  not  a  tribunal  dawning  on  the 
close  of  the  world's  weary  centuries,  but  the  momentary  assimilation  of 
a  celestial  or  an  infernal  love  leading  to  states  and  acts,  rewards  and  re- 
tributions, corresponding.  Before  this  view  the  dead  universe  becomes 
a  live  transparency  overwritten  with  the  will,  tremulous  with  the  breath, 
and  irradiate  with  the  illumination  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Swedenborgian  view  of  the  future  life 
should  be  burdened  and  darkened  with  the  terrible  error  of  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  spreading  over  the  state  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
hells  the  pall  of  immitigable  hopelessness,  denying  that  they  can  ever 
make  the  slightest  ameliorating  progress.  Wo  have  never  been  able  to 
fee  force  enough  in  any  of  the  arguments  or  assertions  advanced  in 
f>upport  of  this  tremendous  horror  to  w^arrant  the  least  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it.  For  ourselves,  we  must  regard  it  as  incredible,  and  think 
tliat  God  cannot  permit  it.  Instruction,  reformation,  progress,  are  the 
final  aims  of  punishment.  Aspiration  is  the  concomitant  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  authentic  voice  of  God.  Surely,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
boonful  eternities  of  being,  every  creature  capable  of  intelligence,  allied 
to  the  moral  law,  drawing  life  from  the  Infinite,  must  begin  to  travel  the 
ascending  path  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  never  retrograde  again. 
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Neither  can  we  admit  in  general  the  claim  made  by  Swedenborg  and 
by  his  disciples  that  tlie  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  system  of  theo- 
logy elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  is  asserted  that  God 
oj>ened  his  interior  vision,  so  that  he  saw  what  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  flesh, — namely,  the  inhabitants,  laws, 
contents,  and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world, — and  thus  that  his  state- 
ments are  not  speculations  or  arguments,  but  records  of  unerring  know- 
ledge, his  descriptions  not  fanciful  pictures  of  the  imagination,  but  literal 
transcripts  of  the  truth  he  saw.  This,  in  view  of  the  great  range  of  known 
experience,  is  not  intrinsically  probable,  and  we  have  seen  no  proof  of 
it.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  psychological  and  religious  history, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should  confound  his  intangible  reveries 
with  solid  fact  than  that  he  should  be  inspired  by  God  to  reveal  a  world 
of  mysterious  truths.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness,  probability,  and  consistency  of  most  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  future  life,  wo  cannot  but  shrink 
from  many  of  the  details  and  forms  in  which  he  carries  them  out.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnest  avowals  of  able  disciples  of  his  school  that  all 
his  details  are  strictly  necessitated  by  his  premises,  and  that  all  his  premises 
are  laws  of  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  a  great  many  of  his  assertions 
as  purely  arbitrary  and  a  great  many  of  his  descriptions  as  purely  fanciful. 
But,  denying  that  his  scheme  of  eschatology  is  a  scientific  representation 
of  the  reality,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  poetic  structure  reared  by  co-working 
knowledge  and  imagination  on  the  ground  of  reason,  nature,  and  mo- 
rality,— whose  foundation-walls,  columns,  and  grand  outlines  are  truth, 
while  many  of  its  details,  ornaments,  and  images  are  fancy, — ^it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  creative 
power  extant  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  No  one  who  has  mastered 
it  with  appreciative  mind  will  question  this.  There  are,  expressed  and 
latent,  in  the  totality  of  Swedenborg's  accounts  of  hell  and  heaven,  more 
variety  of  imager}^  power  of  moral  truth  and  appeal,  exhibition  of 
dramatic  justice,  transcendent  delights  of  holiness  and  love,  curdling 
terrors  of  evil  and  woe,  strength  of  philosophical  grasp,  and  sublimity 
of  emblematic  conception,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Dante's  earth-renowned 
poem.  We  say  this  of  the  substance  of  his  ideas,  not  of  the  shape  and 
clothing  in  which  they  are  represented.  Swedenborg  was  no  poet  in  lan- 
guage and  form,  only  in  conception. 

Take  this  picture.  In  the  topmost  height  of  the  celestial  world  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  all  the  infinite  multitudes  of  angels,  swarm- 
ing up  through  the  innumerable  heavens,  wherever  they  are,  continually 
turn  their  faces  towards  him  in  love  and  joy.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infernal  world  is  a  vast  ball  of  blackness,  towards  which  all  the  hosts  of 
demons,  crowding  down  through  the  successive  hells,  forever  turn  their 
eager  faces  away  from  God.  Or  consider  this.  Every  thing  consistB  of  a 
great  number  of  perfect  leasts  like  itself:  every  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  little  hearts,  every  lung  an  aggregation  of  little  lungs,  every  eye  an 
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aggregation  of  little  eyes.  Following  out  the  principle,  every  society  in 
the  spiritual  worl<Lis  a  group  of  spirits  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
every  heaven  is  a  gigantic  man  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  heavens  together  constitute  one  Grand  Man, — a 
countless  number  of  the  most  intelligent  angels  forming  the  head,  a  stu- 
|>endous  organization  of  the  most  affectionate  making  the  heart,  the 
most  humble  going  to  the  feet,  the  most  useful  attracted  to  the  hands, 
and  so  on  through  every  part. 

With  exceptions,  then,  we  regard  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  as  a  free  poetic  presentment,  not  as  a  severe  scientific  statement, — 
of  views  true  in  moral  principle,  not  of  facts  real  in  literal  detail.  His 
imagination  and  sentiment  are  mathematical  and  ethical  instead  of 
Aesthetic  and  passionate.  Milk  seems  to  run  in  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  but  he  is  of  truthfulness  and  charity  all  compact.  We  think  it 
most  probable  that  the  secret  of  his  supposed  inspiration  was  the  abnor- 
mal frequent  or  chronic  turning  of  his  mind  into  what  is  called  the 
ecstatic  or  clairvoyant  state.  This  condition  being  spontaneously  in" 
duced,  while  he  yet,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  retained  conscious  pos- 
session and  control  of  his  usual  faculties,  he  treated  his  subjective  con- 
ceptions as  objective  realities,  believed  his  interior  contemplations  were 
accurate  visions  of  facts,  and  took  the  strange  procession  of  systematic 
reveries  through  his  teeming  brain  for  a  scenic  revelation  of  the  exhaust- 
ive mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell. 

"  Each  wondrous  guen  beheld  the  truth  it  sought. 
And  inspiration  flashM  from  wliat  was  thought.** 

This  hypothesis,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  the  integral  correctness  of  his  con- 
science, and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
ing the  unparalleled  phenomenon  of  his  theological  works ;  and,  though 
it  leaves  many  things  unaccounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  more  credible  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  last  of  the  three  prominent  phenomena  which — as  before  said — 
followed  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  rationalism, — an  attempt  to  try 
all  religious  questions  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  by  the  tests  of  con- 
science. The  great  movement  led  by  Luther  was  but  one  element  in  a 
numerous  train  of  influences  and  events  all  yielding  their  different  con- 
tributions to  that  resolute  rationalistic  tendency  which  afterwards  broke 
out  so  powerfully  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  spreading 
thence  into  every  country  in  Christendom,  has  been,  in  secret  and  in 
public,  with  slow,  sure  steps,  irresistibly  advancing  ever  since.  In  the 
history  of  scholasticism  there  were  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
period  was  characterized  by  the  servile  submission  and  conformity  of 
philosophy  to  the  theology  dictated  by  the  Church.  The  second  period 
was  marked  by  the  formal  alliance  and  attempted  reconciliation  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology.     The  third  period  saw  an  ever-increasing  jealousy 
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and  separation  between  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians.^'  Many 
an  adventurous  thinker  pushed  his  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
established  theology,  and  deliberately  dissented  from  the  orthodox 
9tandards  in  his  conclusions.  Perhaps  Abelard,  who  openly  strove  to 
put  all  the  Church-dogmas  in  forms  acceptable  to  philosophy,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject  in  many  instances  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
reasonable, deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  rationalism.  The  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant's  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Reason,''  together  with  the  influence  and  the  writings  of  many 
other  eminent  philosophers,  gradually  gave  momentum  to  the  impulse 
and  popularity  to  the  habits  of  free  thought  and  criticism  even  in  the 
realm  of  theology.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  dominant  Church  was 
firmly  seized,  many  errors  shaken  out  to  the  light  and  exposed,  and 
many  long-received  opinions  questioned  and  flung  into  doubt.**  The 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines  regarding  the  future  life 
could  not  fail  to  be  denied  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted — as  was  extensively 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century-^to  demonstrate  them 
by  mathematical  methods,  with  all  the  array  of  axioms,  theorems,  lem- 
mas, doubts,  and  solutions.  Fliigge  has  historically  illustrated  the  em- 
ployment of  this  method  at  considerable  length." 

The  essence  of  rationalism  is  the  affirmation  that  neither  the  Fathers, 
nor  the  Church,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  right- 
fully establish  any  proposition  opposed  to  the  logic  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident  truth  of  nature.  Around  this 
thesis  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won;  and  it  will  stand 
with  spreading  favor  as  long  as  there  are  unenslaved  and  cultivated  minds 
in  the  world.  This  position  is,  in  logical  necessity,  and  as  a  general  thing 
in  fact,  that  of  the  large  though  loosely-cohering  body  of  believers  known 
as  "  Liberal  Christians ;"  and  it  is  tacitly  held  by  still  larger  and  ever- 
growing numbers  nominally  connected  with  sects  that  officially  eschew 
it  with  horror.  The  result  of  the  studies  and  discussions  associated  with 
this  principle,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  following  popular  doctrines : — the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  belief;  uncondi- 
tional predestination;  the  satisfaction-theory  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment; the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  person,  to  bum  up  the 
world  and  to  hold  a  general  judgment;  the  intermediate  8tat«  of  souls; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  a  local  hell  of  material  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked.    These  old  dogmas,^ 
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scarcely  changed,  tftill  remain  in  the  stereotyped  creeds  of  all  the  pro- 
minent denominations;  but  they  slumber  there  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent unrealiied,  unnoticed,  un  thought  of,  by  the  great  multitude  of  com- 
mon believers,  while  every  consciously  rational  investigator  vehemently 
repudiates  them.  To  every  candid  mind  tliat  has  really  studied  their 
nature  and  proofs  their  absurdity  is  now  transparent  on  all  the  grounds 
alike  of  history,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  science. 

The  changes  of  the  popular  Christian  belief  in  regard  to  three  salient 
points  have  been  especially  striking.  First,  respecting  the  immediate 
iate  of  the  dead, — an  intermediate  state.  The  predominant  Jewish  doo- 
trine  was  that  all  souls  went  indiscriminately  into  a  sombre  under-world, 
where  they  awaited  a  resurrection.  The  earliest  Christian  view  preva- 
lent was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  it  divided  that  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  into  two  parts, — a  painful  for  the  bad,  a  pleasant  for  the 
good.  The  next  opinion  that  prevailed — ^the  Roman  Catholic — was  the 
same  as  the  foregoing,  with  two  exceptions:  it  established  a  purgatory 
in  addition  to  the  previous  pcuradise  and  hell,  and  it  opened  heaven  itself 
for  the  immediate  entrance  of  a  few  spotless  souls.  Pope  John  XXII., 
as  Gieseler  shows,  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  theological  doctors  of 
Paris  because  he  declared  that  no  soul  could  enter  heaven  and  ei^joy  the 
beatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection.  Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  heretical  opinions  held  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians.  One  of  these  notions  was  that  the  souls  of  all  de- 
ceased adults  wander  in  the  air  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  neither  hell, 
paradise,  nor  heaven  being  open  to  them  until  after  that  day.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  **  Each  soul  at  death  immediately  flies  to  its  appointed  place, 
whether  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  being  without  the  body  until  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  it  afterwards.'*"  Then  came  the  dogma  of  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testants, slightly  varying  in  the  different  sects,  but  generally  agreeing  that 
at  death  all  redeemed  souls  pass  instantly  to  heaven  and  all  unredeemed 
souls  to  hell."  The  principal  variation  from  this  among  believers  within 
the  Protestant  fellowship  has  been  the  notion  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
die  or  sleep  with  the  body  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, — a  notion  which 
peeps  out  here  and  there  in  superstitious  spots  along  the  pages  of  ecole- 
aiastical  history,  and  which  has  found  now  and  then  an  advocate  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  Council  of  Elvin,  in  Spain^  forbade 
the  lighting  of  tapers  in  churchyards,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  buried  there.  At  this  day,  in  prayers  and  addresses  at 
funerab,  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  alluding  to  death  as  a 
sleep,  and  implying  that  the  departed  one  is  to  slumber  peacefully  in  his 
grave  until  the  resurrection.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
persons  contrary  ideas  are  frequently  expressed.     The  truth  is,  the  sub- 
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ject,  owing  to  the  contradictions  between  their  creed  and  their  reason, 
is  left  by  most  persons  in  hopeless  confusion  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  no  determinately  reconciled  and  conscious  views  of  their  own. 
Rationalism  sweeps  away  all  the  foregoing  incongruous  medley  at  once, 
denying  that  we  know  any  thing  about  the  precise  localities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  destined  order  of  events  in  the  hidden  future  of  separate 
souls ;  affirming  that  all  we  should  dare  to  say  is  simply  that  the  souls 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  men,  on  leaving  the  body,  go  at  once  into  a 
spiritual  state  of  being,  where  they  will  live  immortally,  as  God  decrees, 
never  returning  to  be  reinvested  with  the  vanished  charnel-houses  of 
clay  they  once  inhabited. 

Secondly,  the  thought  that  Christ  after  his  death  descended  into  the 
under-world  to  ransom  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind,  from  the  doom 
there,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  theology.  It  was  a  central 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  None  of  the  prominent  Protestant  reformers  thought 
of  denying  it.  Calvin  lays  great  stress  on  it.^  ^pinus  and  oUiers,  at 
Hamburg,  maintained  that  Christ's  descent  was  a  part  of  his  humilia- 
tion, and  that  in  it  he  suffered  unutterable  pains  for  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancthon  and  the  Wittenbergers  held  that  the  descent  was  a 
part  of  Christ's  triumph,  since  by  it  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
powers  of  hell."  But  gradually  the  importance  and  the  redeeming 
effects  attached  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell  were  transferred  to  his  death  ow 
the  cross.  Slowly  the  primitive  dogma  dwindled  away,  and  finally  sunk 
out  of  sight,  through  an  ever-encroaching  disbelief  in  the  physioal  con- 
ditions on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  pictorial  environments  by  which  it 
was  recommended.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  save  when 
brought  out  from  old  scholastic  tomes  by  some  theological  delver. 
Baumgarten-Crusius  has  learnedly  illustrated  the  important  place  long 
held  by  this  notion,  and  well  shown  its  gradual  retreat  into  the  un- 
noticed background.® 

The  other  particular  doctrine  which  we  said  had  undergone  remark- 
able change  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  saved.  A  blessed  im- 
provement has  come  over  the  popular  Christian  feeling  and  teaching  in 
respect  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Jews  excluded  from  salvation 
all  but  their  own  strict  ritualists.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  excluded  none 
but  the  stubbornly  wicked.  But  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  virtually 
allowed  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  few  indeed.  Chrysostom  donbted 
if  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  constituting  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch  in  his  day  one  hundred  would  be  saved  !**  And  when 
we  read,  with  shuddering  soul,  the  calculations  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  or 
the  celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon  on  the  "  Small  Number  of  the  Saved," 
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we  are  oompellec)  to  confess  that  they  fairly  represent  the  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  and  conviction  of  Christendom  for  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years.  A  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1680,  by  Du 
Moulin,  called  **  Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the  Elect," 
affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  million,  from  Adam  down  to  our  times,  shall 
be  saved.  A  flaming  execration  blasted  the  whole  heathen  world,^ 
and  a  metaphysical  quibble  doomed  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
in  Christian  lands.  Collect  the  whole  relevant  theological  literature 
of  the  Christian  ages,  from  the  birth  of  TertuUian  to  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  strike  the  average  pitch  of  its  doctrinal  temper, 
and  you  will  get  this  result : — that  in  the  field  of  human  souls  Satan  is 
the  harvester,  God  the  gleaner;  hell  receives  the  whole  vintage  in  its 
wine-press  of  damnation,  heaven  obtains  only  a  few  straggling  clusters 
plucked  for  salvation.  The  crowded  wains  roll  staggering  into  the  iron 
doorways  of  Satan's  fire-and-brimstone  barns;  the  redeemed  vestiges  of 
the  world-crop  of  men  are  easily  borne  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of  a  few 
weeping  angels.  How  different  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  preaching  and 
belief  now  !  What  a  cheerful  ascent  of  views  from  the  mournful  passage 
of  the  dead  over  the  river  of  oblivion  fancied  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  ex- 
cruciating passage  of  the  river  of  fire  painted  by  the  Catholics,  to  the 
happy  passage  of  the  river  of  balm,  healing  every  weary  biniise  and  sor- 
row, promised  by  the  Universalisfs !  It  is  true,  the  old  harsh  exclusive- 
ness  is  still  organically  imbedded  in  the  established  creeds,  all  of  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  little  circle  who  vitally 
appropriate  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  then  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  letter  in  the  creeds.  In  the  hearts  and  in  the  candid 
confessions  of  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  it  is  discredited  and  sincerely 
repelled  as  an  abomination  to  human  nature,  a  reflection  against  God,  an 
outrage  upon  the  substance  of  ethics.  Remorseless  bigots  may  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  thought  that  those  who  reject  their  dogmas  shall  be  thrust 
into  the  roaring  fire-gorges  of  hell ;  but  a  better  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  we  live  in  ;  and,  doubtless,  a  vast  minority  of  the  men  we  daily  meet 
really  believe  that  all  who  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according  to 
their  light  and  circumstances,  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  shall  be  saved.  In  that  moving  scene  of  the  great  dramatist  where 
the  burial  of  the  innocent  and  hapless  Ophelia  is  represented,  and 
Laertes  vainly  seeks  to  win  from  the  Church-official  the  full  funeral-rites 
of  religion  over  her  grave,  the  priest  may  stand  for  the  false  and  cruel 
ritual  spirit,  the  brother  for  the  just  and  native  sentiment  of  the  human 
heart.    Says  the  priest, — 

**  We  shoald  profatu  the  Mirioe  of  the  detd 
To  dng  a  requleni  ftod  sach  rest  to  her 
Am  to  peace-parted  Kmla." 


■  G0Cae,Ueber  die  Neoe  Mdnong  too  der  Sellgkeit  der  angebllch  guten  nnd  redlicben  Seelen  onter 
Jodm,  Hflideo,  and  Tarkeo  darch  Christam,  ohne  da«  lie  an  Ihn  glanben. 
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And  Laertes  replies, — 

**  Lay  her  In  the  ewtb ; 
And  flrom  her  &ir  and  aopolloted  llcah 
Shall  Tioleta  fpring.    I  tell  thee,  churlish  priaat, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  he 
When  thou  liest  howling.** 

Indeed,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  not  be  ashamed  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  gentle-hearted  Bums  when  he  expresses  even  to  the 
devil  himself  the  quaint  and  kindly  wish, — 

*<0h  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought  and  meDdf 

The  creeds  and  the  priests,  in  congenial  alliance  with  many  evil  things, 
may  strive  to  counteract  this  progressive  self-emancipation  from  cruel 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  but  in  vain.  The  terms  of  salvation  are 
seen  lying  in  the  righteous  will  of  a  gracious  God,  not  in  the  heartless 
caprice  of  a  priesthood  nor  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a  set  of  dogmas.  The 
old  priestly  monopoly  over  the  way  to  heaven  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  present,  and,  for  all  who  have  unfettered 
feet  to  walk  with,  the  passage  to  God  is  now  across  a  free  bridge.  The 
ancient  exactors  may  still  sit  in  their  toll-house  creeds  and  confessionals : 
but  their  authority  is  gone,  and  the  virtuous  traveller,  stepping  from  the 
ground  of  time  upon  the  planks  that  lead  over  into  eternity,  smiles  as  he 
passes  scot-free  by  their  former  taxing  terrors.  The  reign  of  sacrament- 
alists  and  dogmatists  rapidly  declines.  Reason,  common  sentiment,  the 
liberal  air,  the  best  and  strongest  tendencies  of  the  people,  are  against 
them  to-day,  and  will  be  more  against  them  in  every  coming  day.  Every 
successive  explosion  of  the  Second-Adventist  fanaticism  will  leave  less 
of  that  element  behind.  Its  rage  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
Miller,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  tame  and  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  terror  awakened  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Stofler's 
prediction  of  an  approaching  comet.**  Every  new  discovery  of  the  har- 
monies of  science,  and  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  linear  logic  of  God  consistently  unfolding  in  implicated 
sequences  of  peaceful  order  unperturbed  by  shocks  of  failure  and 
epochs  of  remedy,  will  increase  and  popularize  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
original  ordination  and  the  intended  permanence  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things.  Finally  men  will  cease  to  be  looking  up  to  see  the 
blue  dome  cleave  open  for  the  descent  of  angelic  squadrons  headed  by 
the  majestic  Son  of  God,  the  angry  breath  of  his  mouth  consuming  the 
world, — cease  to  expect  salvation  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  ear- 
nest and  devout  truthfulness,  love,  good  works,  and  pious  submissiveness 
to  God, — cease  to  fancy  that  their  souls,  after  waiting  through  the  long 
sleep  or  separation  of  death,  will  return  and  take  on  their  old  bodies 
again.  Recognising  the  Divine  plan  for  training  souls  in  this  lower  and 
transient  state  for  a  higher  and  immortal  state,  they  will  endeavor,  in 
—  —  * 

■  Bayle,  Historical  Dictkniary,  art.  Stofler,  note  B. 
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natural  piety  and  mutual  love,  while  they  live,  to  exhaust  the  genuine 
uses  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  with 
happiest  auspices,  when  they  die,  the  world  prepcured  for  them  beyond 
these  mortal  shores. 

These  cheerful  prophecies  must  be  verified  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  taught  by  the 
*'  Spirit-rappers''  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  have  at  last  become  free  from  the  long 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  on  that  subject.  The  leading 
representatives  of  the  "Spiritualists''  afSrm,  with  much  unanimity,  the 
most  comforting  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  departed.  They 
exclude  all  wrath  and  favoritism  from  the  disposition  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  little — ^in  fact,  they  often  have  nothing  whatever — to  say  of  hell. 
They  emphatically  repudiate  the  ordinarily-taught  terms  of  salvation, 
and  deny  the  doctrine  of  hopeless  reprobation.  All  death  is  beautiful 
and  progressive.  **  Every  form  and  thing  is  constantly  growing  lovelier 
and  every  sphere  purer."  The  abode  of  each  soul  in  the  future  state  is 
determined,  not  by  decrees  or  dogmas  or  forms  of  any  kind,  but  by  qua- 
lities of  character,  degrees  of  love,  purity,  and  wisdom.  There  are  seven 
ascending  spheres,  each  more  abounding  than  the  one  below  it  in  beau- 
ties, glories,  and  happiness.  "  The  first  sphere  is  the  natural ;  the  second, 
the  spiritual ;  the  third,  the  celestial ;  the  fourth,  the  supernatural ;  the 
fifth,  the  superspiritual ;  the  sixth,  the  supercelestial ;  the  seventh,  the 
Infinite  Vortex  of  Love  and  Wisdom.'"*  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  doctrine  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  various  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  charac- 
teristics, its  ethics  are  those  of  natural  reason.  It  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  popular  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines.  Its  epidemic  difiu- 
sion  until  now — ^burdened  as  it  is  with  such  nauseating  accompaniments 
of  crudity  and  absurdity,  it  reckons  its  adherenU  by  millions — is  a  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  sit 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  their  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  more  humane  views. 

In  science  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Age  are  now  generally 
discarded.  The  mention  of  them  but  provokes  a  smile  or  awakens  surprise. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  historic  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  but  recently 
that  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  has  been  unveiled,  the  weight  of 
the  air  discovered,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  known,  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  intelligently  studied,  the  results  of  physiological 
chemistry  brought  to  light,  the  symmetric  domain  and  sway  of  cal- 
culable law  pushed  far  out  in  every  direction  of  nature  and  experience. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  that  digestion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal power  equal  to  many  tons.  Borelli  asserted  that  the  muscular  force 
of  the  heart  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.     These 

M  Andrew  Jackson  Darla,  Natnre't  DiYine  RoTeUtiont,  tecU.  192-203. 
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absurd  estimates  only  disappeared  when  the  properties  of  the  gait'^ 
juice  were  discerned.  The  method  in  which  we  distinguish  the  (ot^ 
and  distances  of  objects  was  not  understood  until  Berkeley  published  bi^ 
"  New  Theory  of  Vision."  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  opposition  <^ 
bigotry,  stolidity,  and  authority  against  which  the  brilliant  advances  ot 
scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention  and  social  improvemefi^ 
have  been  forced  to  contend,  and  in  despite  of  which  they  have  slowly 
won  their  way.  Excommunications,  dungeons,  fires,  sneers,  polite  per- 
secution, bitter  neglect,  tell  the  story,  from  the  time  the  Atheniu&fl 
banned  Anaxagoras  for  calling  the  sun  a  mass  of  fire,  to  the  day  an  Eng- 
lish mob  burned  the  warehouses  of  Arkwright  because  he  had  invented 
the  spinning-jenny.  But,  despite  all  the  hostile  energies  of  establiib- 
ment,  prejudice,  and  scorn,  the  earnest  votaries  of  philosophical  tratls 
have  studied  and  toiled  with  ever-accumulating  victories,  until  now  m 
hundred  sciences  are  ripe  with  emancipating  fruits  and  perfect  freedooc 
to  be  taught.  Railroads  gird  the  lands  with  ribs  of  trade,  telegraphs 
thread  the  airs  with  electric  tidings  of  events,  and  steamships  crease  th.< 
seas  with  channels  of  foam  and  fire.  There  is  no  longer  danger  of  amj 
one  being  put  to  death,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the  "  best  socie^p* 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves.  An  eclipse  cannot  be  regarded  as  th^ 
frown  of  God  when  it  is  regularly  foretold  with  certainty.  The  meatar^ 
ment  of  the  atmosphere  exterminated  the  wiseacre  proverb,  **  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  by  the  burlesque  addition,  '*  but  only  for  the  first  thirt^' 
two  feet."  The  n>adman  cannot  be  looked  on  as  divinely  inspired,  hi^ 
words  to  be  caught  as  oracles,  or  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  to  be  chained  an<^ 
scourged,  since  PinePs  great  work  has  brought  insanity  within  the  rang^ 
of  organic  disease.  When  Franklin's  kite  drew  electricity  from  the  doad 
to  his  knuckle,  the  superstitious  theory  of  thunder  died  a  natural  death « 
The  vast  progress  effected  in  all  departments  of  physical  scienoa 
during  the  last  four  centuries  has  not  been  made  in  any  kindred  degree 
in  the  prevailing  theology.  Most  of  the  harsh,  unreasonable  tenets  of 
the  elaborately  morbid  and  distorted  medissval  theology  are  still  retained 
in  the  creeds  of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom.  The  causes  of  thk 
difference  are  plain.  The  establishment  of  newly-discovered  truths  in 
material  science  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  prerogatirei 
of  the  ruling  classes,  less  clearly  hostile  to  the  permanence  of  their 
power,  they  have  not  offered  so  pertinacious  an  opposition  to  progreBS  in 
this  province :  they  have  yielded  a  much  larger  freedom  to  physidflti 
than  to  moralists,  to  discoverers  of  mathematical,  chemical,  and  mediau 
cal  law  than  to  reformers  of  political  and  religious  thought.  Livy  teOi 
us  that^  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-third  year  of  Rome,  some  oon 
cealed  books  of  Numa  were  found,  which,  on  examination  by  the  priesti 
— ^being  thought  injurious  to  ike  established  reHgian, — ^were  ordered  to  b 
burned.'    The  charge  was  not  that  they  were  ungenuine,  nor  that  thei 


*  Lib.  zL  cap.  xx\x. 
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intents  were  false ;  but  they  were  dangerous.  In  the  second  century, 
an  imperial  decree  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  because 
they  contained  prophecies  of  Christ  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  By 
an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  every  copy  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  (an  exposition  of  the 
Socinian  doctrine)  that  could  be  obtained  was  burned  in  the  streets. 
The  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Catholic  countries  is  still  freshly  filled 
every  year.  And  in  Protestant  countries  a  more  subtle  and  a  more 
effectual  influence  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  the  candid  pe- 
rusal of  all  theological  discussions  which  are  not  pitched  in  the  orthodox 
key.  Certain  dogmas  are  the  absorbed  thought  of  the  sects  which  defend 
them:  no  fresh  and  independent  thinking  is  to  be  exp>ected  on  those 
subjects,  no  matter  how  purely  fictitious  these  secretions  of  the  brain  of 
the  denomination  or  of  some  ancient  leader  may  be,  .no  matter  how 
glaringly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intelligence  and  liberty  which  reign  in 
other  realms  of  faith  and  feeling.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a 
tyranny  so  pervasive  and  despotic  as  that  which  rules  in  the  department 
of  theological  opinion.  The  prevalent  slothful  and  slavish  surrender  of 
the  grand  privileges  and  duties  of  individual  thought,  independent  per- 
sonal conviction  and  action  in  religious  matters,  is  at  once  astonishing, 
pernicious,  and  disgraceful.  The  effect  of  entrenched  tradition,  priestly 
directors,  a  bigoted,  overawing,  and  persecuting  sectarianism,  is  nowhere 
else  a  hufidredth  part  so  powerful  or  so  extensive. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  determination  by  interested  persons  to  sup- 
press reforming  inve^igations  of  the  doctrines  which  hold  their  private 
pr^udices  in  supremacy,  and  to  the  tremendous  social  prestige  of  old  esta- 
blishment, another  cause  has  been  active  to  keep  theology  stationary 
while  science  has  been  making  such  rapid  conquests.  Science  deals  with 
tangible  quantities,  theology  with  abstract  qualities.  The  cultivation  of 
the  former  yields  visible  practical  results  of  material  comfort ;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  yields  only  inward  spiritual  results  of  mental  welfare. 
Accordingly,  science  has  a  thousand  resolute  votaries  where  theology 
has  one  unshackled  disciple.  At  this  moment,  a  countless  multitude, 
furnished  with  complex  apparatus,  are  ransacking  every  nook  of  nature, 
and  plucking  trophies,  and  the  world  with  honoring  attention  reads 
their  reports.  But  how  few  with  competent  preparation  and  equipmenti 
with  fearless  consecration  to  truth,  unhampered,  with  fresh  free  vigor, 
are  scrutinizing  the  problems  of  theology,  enthusiastically  bent  upon 
refuting  errors  and  proving  verities!  And  what  reception  do  the  con- 
clusions of  those  few  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  public?  Surely  not 
prompt  recognition,  frank  criticism,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  or 
courteous  refutation.  No ;  but  studied  exclusion  from  notice,  or  sophisti- 
cal evasions  and  insulting  vituperation.  What  a  striking  and  painful 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  students 
of  science  by  the  annual  bestowment  of  rewards  by  the  scientific  socie- 
ties— Buch  OS  the  Cuvier  Prize,  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Rumford  Medal-^ 
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and  the  jealous-  contempt  and  assaults  visited  by  the  sectarian  authorities 
upon  those  earnest  students  of  theology  who  venture  to  propose  any  inno- 
vating improvement !  Suppose  there  were  annually  awarded  an  Aquinas 
Prize,  a  F6n61on  Medal,  a  Calvin  Medal,  a  Luther  Medal,  a  Channing 
Medal,  not  to  the  one  who  should  present  the  most  ingenious  defence  of 
any  peculiar  tenet  of  one  of  those  masters,  but  to  him  who  should  offer 
tlie  most  valuable  fresh  contribution  to  theological  truth !  What  should 
we  think  if  the  French  Institute  offered  a  gold  medal  every  year  to  the 
astronomer  who  presented  the  ablest  essay  in  support  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  or  if  the  Royal  Society  voted  a  diploma  for  the  best  method  of 
casting  nativities?  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  dogmatic 
tlieology.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  elsewhere  the  idtimate 
standard  by  which  to  try  a  doctrine  is,  What  do  the  most  competent 
judges  say?  What  does  unprejudiced  reason  dictate?  What  does  the  great 
harmony  of  truth  require?  in  tlieology  it  is.  What  do  the  committed  priests 
say?  How  does  it  comport  with  the  old  traditions? 

We  read  in  the  Ilak-ul-Yakeen  that  the  envoy  of  Herk,  Emperor  of 
HQm,  once  said  to  the  prophet,  "You  summon  people  to  a  Paradise 
whose  extent  includes  heaven  and  earth:  where,  then,  is  hell?"  Mo- 
hammed replied,  "When  day  comes,  where  is  night?"  That  is  to  say, — 
according  to  the  traditionary  glosses, — ^as  day  and  night  are  opposite,  so 
Paradise  is  at  the  zenith  and  hell  at  the  nadir.  Yes ;  but  if  Paradise  be 
above  the  heavens,  and  hell  below  the  seventh  earth,  then  how  can  Sirit 
be  extended  over  hell  for  people  to  pass  to  Paradise?  "We  reply,"  say 
tlie  authors  of  the  JIak-ul-Yakecn,  "  that  speculation  on  this  subject  is 
not  necessary,  nor  to  be  regarded.  Implicit  faith  in  what  the  prophets 
have  revealed  must  be  had ;  and  explanatory  surmises,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  Satanic  doubts,  must  not  be  indulged."*  Certainly  this  ex- 
clusion of  reason  cannot  always  be  suffered.  It  is  fast  giving  way  already. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  reason  secures  its  right  and  bears  its  right- 
ful fruits  in  moral  subjects  as  it  now  does  in  physical  subjects,  the  medi- 
BBval  theology  must  be  rejected  as  medieeval  science  has  been.  It  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Christ  now  sits  in  -heaven  in  a 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Calvin  separated  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ  from  this  human  body;  but  Luther  made  the  two  natures  in* 
separable  and  attributed  ubiquity  to  the  body  in  which  they  reside,  thus 
asserting  the  omnipresence  of  a  material  human  body,  a  bulk  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds'  weight  more  or  less.  He  furiously  assailed  Zwingle's  ob- 
jection to  this  monstrous  nonsense,  as  "adeviPs  mask  and  grandchUd  of 
that  old  witch,  mistress  Reason."^  The  Roman  Church  teaches,  and  her 
adherents  devoutly  believe,  that  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
conveyed  on  the  wings  of  angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Apennines  atove  the  Adriatic  Gulf.*  The  English  Church,  con- 
sistently interpreted,  teaches  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  baptism 

^  Merrick,  Ilyit-ol-Kuloob,  note  74.  ^  UageDbech,  DogmeDgeichichte,  sect.  26t,  note  i. 

■  ChrlBtUui  Remembrancer,  April,  1866.    A  Ml  and  able  hlitory  of  the  **  Holy  Hoom  of  Loratto." 
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by  priest«  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession.  These  are  but  ordinary 
specimens  of  teachings  still  humbly  received  by  the  mass  of  Christians. 
The  common  distrust  with  which  the  natural  operations  of  reason  are 
regarded  in  the  Church,  the  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  mere  reason,  seem  to  us  discreditable  to  the  theological  leaders  who 
represent  the  current  creeds  of  the  approved  sects.  Many  an  influential 
theologian  could  learn  invaluable  lessons  from  the  great  guides  in  the 
realm  of  science.  The  folly  which  acute  learned  wise  men  will  be  guilty 
of  the  moment  they  turn  to  theological  subjects,  where  they  do  not  allow 
reason  to  act,  is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  victim  of  lycan- 
thropy  used  to  be  burned  alive ;  he  is  now  placed  under  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  skilful  and  humane  physicians.  But  the  heretic  or  infidel  is 
still  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil, — a  fit  subject  for  discipline 
here  and  hell  hereafter.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
rational  investigation  must  gradually  dispel  the  delusions  which  lurk  in 
the  vales  of  theology,  as  it  already  has  dispelled  those  that  formerly 
haunted  the  hills  of  science.  The  spectres  which  have  so  long  terrified  a 
childish  world  will  successively  vanish  from  the  path  of  man  as  advancing 
reason,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  utters  its  imperial  "  Avaunt!" 

Ilenry  More  wrote  a  book  on  the  "Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  printed 
in  London  in  1659,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  beauty, 
acumen,  and  power.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.  Yet  he 
seriously  elaborates  an  argument  like  this: — "The  scum  and  spots  that 
lie  on  the  sun  are  as  great  an  Argument  that  there  is  no  Divinity  in  him 
as  the  dung  of  Owls  and  Sparrows  that  is  found  on  the  faces  and  shoul- 
ders of  Idols  in  Temples  are  clear  evidences  that  they  are  no  true 
Deities."*  He  also  in  good  faith  tells  a  story  like  this: — " That  a  Woman 
fvith  child,  seeing  a  Butcher  divide  a  Swine's  head  with  a  Cleaver,  brought 
forth  her  Child  with  its  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and 
upper  lip  to  the  very  nose."**  The  progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  present  time  with  the  ravenous  credulity  of  even 
two  centuries  back  must  continue  and  spread  into  every  province.  Some 
may  vilify  it ;  but  in  vain.  Some  may  sophisticate  against  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  invoke  authority  and  social  persecution  to  stop  it ;  but  in  vain. 
8ome  may  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  timid ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  close  their  own  eyes,  and  hold  their  hands  before  their  neigh- 
bors' eyes,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light;  but  in  vain.  It  will  go  on. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  go  on.  It  is  the  manly  and 
the  religious  course  to  help  this  progress  with  prudence  and  reverence. 
Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  the  way  he  has  made  things  to  be  and  to  act, 
the  way  he  wishes  free  beings  to  exist  and  to  act.  He  has  ordained  the 
gradual  discovery  of  truth.  And  despite  the  struggles  of  selfish  tyranny, 
and  the  complacence  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  terror  of  ignorant 
truth  will  be  more  and  more  brought  to  universal  acceptance. 

•  Pnfroe»  p.  10.  «>Ibid.i».aM» 
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Some  men  have  fancied  their  bodies  composed  of  butter  or  of  glass;  but 
when  compelled  to  move  out  into  the  sunlight  or  the  crowd  they  did  not 
melt  nor  break.'^  Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  did  not  dare  to  bend  her 
thumb,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end.  When  forced  to  bend  it, 
she  was  surprised  that  the  crack  of  doom  did  not  follow. 

The  mechanico-theatrical  character  of  the  popular  theology  is  enough 
to  reveal  its  origin  and  its  fundamental  falsity.  The  difierence  between 
its  lurid  and  phantasmal  details  and  the  calm  eternal  verities  in  the 
divinely-constituted  order  of  nature  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
those  stars  which  one  sees  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  forehead  and 
those  he  sees  by  turning  his  gaze  to  the  nightly  sky.  To  every  competent 
thinker,  the  bare  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  closes  Cha^ 
teaubriand's  chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment,  with  tlie  huge  bathos  of  its 
incongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  absurd,  is  its  sufficient  refutation: — 
"The  globe  trembles  on  its  axis;  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  bloody  veil; 
the  threatening  stars  hang  half  detached  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
the  agony  of  the  world  commences.  Now  resounds  the  trump  of  the 
angel.  The  sepulchres  burst:  the  human  race  issues  all  at  once,  and 
fills  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  I  The  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  clouds ; 
the  powers  of  hell  ascend  from  the  infernal  depths ;  the  goats  are  separated 
from  the  sheep;  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf;  the  just  ascend 
to  heaven ;  Ood  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the  reigh  of  eternity  begins."" 
Nothing  saves  this  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  from  instant  rejection 
except  neglect  of  thought,  or  incompetence  of  thought,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contemplate  it.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  exclusive  sects 
are  the  products  of  mental  and  social  disease, — psychological  growths  in  paiho- 
logical  moulds.  The  naked  shapes  of  beautiful  women  floating  around 
St.  Anthony  in  full  display  of  their  maddening  charms  are  interpreted 
by  the  Romanist  Church  as  a  visible  work  of  the  devil.  An  intelligent 
physician  accounts  for  them  by  the  laws  of  physiology, — the  morbid  action 
of  morbid  nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of  these  ex- 
planations is  correct.  The  absolute  prevalence  of  that  explanation  is 
merely  a  question  of  time^.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  part  of  every  wise  and 
devout  man,  without  bigotry,  without  hatred  for  any,  with  strict  fidelity 
to  his  own  convictions,  with  entire  tolerance  and  kindness  for  all  who 
differ  from  him,  sacredly  to  seek  after  verity  himself  and  earnestly  to 
endeavor  to  impart  it  to  others.  To  such  men  forms  of  opinion,  instead 
of  being  prisons,  fetters,  and  barriers,  will  be  but  as  tents  of  a  night  while 
they  march  through  life,  the  burning  and  cloudy  column  of  inquiry  their 
guide,  the  eternal  temple  of  truth  their  goal. 

The  actual  relation,  the  becoming  attitude,  the  appropriate  feeling,  of 
man  towards  the  future  state,  the  concealed  segment  of  his  destiny,  are 
impressively  shown  in  the  dying  scene  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
gifted  of  men,— one  of  the  fittest  representatives  ot  the  modem  mind. 

*>  Bucknill  and  Take,  Pgycbological  Medicine,  cb.  ix. 
m  0«Biiu  of  Christianity,  part  ii.  book  tL  cb.  Tii 
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In  a  good  old  age,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ex- 
perience behind  him,  with  an  immensity  of  hope  before  him,  he  lay 
calmly  expiring.  "More  light!"  he  cried,  with  departing  breath;  and 
Death,  solemn  warder  of  eternity,  led  him,  blinded,  before  the  imme- 
morial veil  of  awe  and  secrets.  It  uprolled  as  the  flesh-bandage  fell 
from  his  spirit,  and  he  walked  at  large,  triumphant  or  appalled,  amidst 
the  unimagined  revelations  of  God. 

And  now,  recalling  the  varied  studies  we  have  passed  through,  and 
seeking  for  the  conclusion  or  root  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  say? 
This  much  we  will  say.     First,  the  fearless  Christian,  fiilly  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  a  criticism  unsparing  as  the  requisitions  of  truth  and  candor, 
can  scarcely,  with  intelligent  honesty,  do  more  than  place  his  hand  on  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  riven  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Feeling  here  the  inspired  promise  of  immortality,  and  seeing  there 
the  sign  of  God's  authentic  seal,  I  gratefully  believe  that  Christ  has  risen, 
and  that  my  soul  is  deathless!''    Secondly,  the  trusting  philosopher, 
fairly  weighing  the  history  of  the  world's  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  can  scarcely,  with  justifying  warrant,  do  less 
than  lay  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  turn  his  gaze  aloft,  and  exclaim, 
"Though  death  shatters  this  shell,  the  soul  may  survive,  and  I  confidently 
hope  to  live  forever."     Meanwhile,  the  believer  and  the  speculator,  com- 
bining to  form  a  Christian  philosophy  wherein  doubt  and  faith,  thought 
and  freedom,  reason  and  sentiment,  nature  and  revelation,  all  embrace, 
even  as  the  truth  of  things  and  the  experience  of  life  demand,  may  both 
adopt  for  their  own  the  expression  wrought  for  himself  by  a  pure  and 
fervent  poet  in  these  freighted  lines  of  pathetic  beauty : — 

"  I  gather  up  the  ■cattered  rayi 
Of  wisdom  in  the  early  dayi, — 
liiint  gleams  and  broken,  like  the  light 
Of  meteora  in  a  Northern  night. 
Betraying  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  unseen  sun  which  gare  them  birth ; 
I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant. 

The  Toioe  of  priest  and  hierophant ;  * 

I  know  what  Indian  Kreeshna  saith, 
And  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  taught  to  Socrates, 
And  what,  beneath  his  garden-trees 
Slow-pacing,  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
The  solemn-thoughted  Plato  said ; 
Hot  lack  I  tokens, 'great  or  small. 
Of  Ood^s  clear  light  in  each  and  all, 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
Than  scroll  of  heathen  seer  and  bard 
The  starry  pages,  promise-lit. 
With  Christ's  eTangel  orcrwrit. 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
0  Holy  One  of  Nazareth  I"» 


Whittier,  Questions  of  Life. 


PART  FIFTH. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DISSERTATIONS  CON- 

CERNING  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I, 

DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE  IN   THE  ANCIENT  MT8TKRIIS. 

Thk  power  of  the  old  religions  was  for  centuries  concentrated  in  the 
Mysteries.  These  were  recondite  institutions,  sometimee  wielded  by  the 
state,  sometimes  by  a  priesthood,  sometimes  by  a  ramifying  private  society. 
None  could  be  admitted  into  them  save  with  the  permission  of  the  luer- 
archs,  by  rites  of  initiation,  and  under  solemn  seals  of  secrecy.  These  mys- 
terious institutions,  charged  with  strange  attractions,  shrouded  in  awfUl 
wonder,  were  numerous,  and,  agreeing  in  some  of  their  fundamental 
features,  were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  writings  of  the 
ancients  abound  with  references  to  them,  mostly  eulogistic.  The  mighty 
part  played  by  these  veiled  bodies  in  the  life  of  the  periods  when  they 
flourished,  the  pregnant  hints  and  alluring  obscurities  amid  which  they 
stand  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  modern  times,  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained wide  attention,  elicited  opposite  opinions,  provoked  fierce  debates, 
and  led  different  inquirers  to  various  conclusions  as  to  their  true  origin, 
character,  scope,  meaning,  and  results. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion  by  scholars  concerning  the 
Mysteries  has  been  whether  they  inculcated  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
philosophy,  opposed  to  the  popular  religion.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained that  in  their  symbols  and  rites  was  contained  a  pure  system  of 
monotheistic  ethics  and  religion.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  some 
of  these  institutions,  at  one  period,  higher  theological  views  and  scien- 
tific speculations  were  unfolded,  but  in  others  never.  Still,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  general  aul^ect: 
there  is  much  that  is  plausible  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  questioB. 
Another  query  to  be  noticed  in  passing  is  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
exclusiveness  and  concealment  really  attached  to  the  form  of  initiation. 
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Lobeck,  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Aglaophamus/'  borne  away  by  a  theory, 
assumes  the  extravagant  position  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were 
almost  freely  open  to  all.^  His  error  seems  to  lie  in  not  distinguishing 
sufficieiitly  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  in  not 
separating  the  noisy  shows  of  the  public  festal  days  from  the  initiatory 
and  explanatory  rites  of  personal  admission  within  the  mystic  pale. 
The  notorious  facts  that  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant  before  his  admission,  and  that  many  were  openly 
rejected, — that  instant  death  was  inflicted  on  all  who  intruded  unpre- 
pared within  the  sacred  circuits,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  of 
divulging  what  happened  during  the  celebrations, — all  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  Lobeck,  and  prove  that  the  Mysteries  were  hedged 
about  with  dread,  ^schylus  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  upon 
the  stage  by  the  people  on  suspicion  that  in  his  play  he  had  given  a  hint 
of  something  in  the  Mysteries.  He  delivered  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  Areopagus,  and  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  Ando- 
cides  also,  a  Greek  orator  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  was  somewhat  similarly  accused,  and  only  escaped  by  a  strenuous 
defence  of  himself  in  an  oration,  still  extant,  entitled  ''  Concerning  the 
Mysteries." 

A  third  preliminary  matter  is  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  these  companies.  Some  held  that  their  characteristics 
were  divinely  pure,  intellectual,  exalting;  others  that  in  abandoned 
pleasures  they  were  fouler  than  the  Stygian  pit.  The  Church-Fathers, 
Clement,  Ireneeus,  Tertullian,  and  the  rest,  influenced  by  a  mixture  of 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  horror,  against  every  thing  connected  with  pagan- 
ism, declared,  in  round  terms,  that  the  Mysteries  were  unmitigated  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  shame,  lust,  murder,  and  all  promiscuous  deviltry.  With- 
out pausing  to  except  or  qualify,  or  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  just, 
they  included  the  ancient  stern  generations  and  their  own  degraded 
contemporaries,  the  vile  rites  of  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite  and  the 
solemn  service  of  Demeter,  the  furious  revels  of  the  Bacchanalians  and 
the  harmonious  mental  worship  of  Apollo,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
charge  of  insane  beastliness  and  idolatry.  Their  view  of  the  Mysteries 
bas  been  most  circulated  among  the  moderns  by  Leland's  learned  but 
bigoted  work  on  the  "  Use  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation."  He 
would  have  us  regard  each  one  as  a  vortex  of  atheistic  sensuality  and 
crime.  There  should  be  discrimination.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
these,  as  we  might  abundantly  demonstrate  were  it  in  the  province  of 
the  present  essay.  The  original  Mysteries,  the  authoritative  institutions 
co-ordinated  with  the  state  or  administered  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, were  pure :  their  purpose  was  to  purify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  disciples;|  Their  means  were  a  complicated  apparatus  of  sensible 
and  symbolic  revelations  and  instructions  admirably  calculated  to  im» 

1  Lib.  L  Mcto.  4»  Sw 
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press  the  most  salutary  moral  and  religious  lessons.  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  credible  that  the  state  would  fling  its  auspices  over  societies  whose 
function  was  to  organize  lawlessness  and  debauchery,  to  make  a  business 
of  vice  and  filth?  Among  the  laws  of  Solon  is  a  regulation  decreeing 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the  day  after  the 
festival,  to  inquire  whether  every  thing  had  been  done  with  reverence 
and  propriety.  Secondly,  if  such  was  the  character  of  these  secrets, 
why  was  inquisition  always  made  into  the  moral  habits  of  the  candidate, 
that  he  might  be  refused  admittance  if  they  were  bad  ?  This  inquiry 
was  severe,  and  the  decision  unrelenting.  Alcibiades  was  rejected,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  on  account  of  his  dissoluteness 
and  insubordination  in  the  city.  Nero  dared  not  attend  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  '*  because  to  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  had  joined  the 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  aunt.''^  All  accepted  candidates  were  scrupu- 
lously purified  in  thought  and  body,  and  clad  in  white  robes,  for  nine 
days  previous  to  their  reception.  Thirdly,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  institution  -of  groto  immorality  and  cruelty  could  have 
flourished  in  the  most  polite  and  refined  Greek  nation,  as  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  did  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  ranking  among  its 
members  a  vast  miyority  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  of  all  ages,  and 
constantly  celebrating  its  rites  before  immense  audiences  of  them  all. 
Finally,  a  host  of  men  like  Plato,  Sophocles,  Cimon,  Lycurgus,  Cicero, 
were  members  of  these  bodies,  partook  in  their  transactions,  and  have 
left  on  record  eulogies  of  them  and  of  their  influence.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity  is  that  in  the  Great  Mysteries  the  desires  were 
chastened,  the  heart  purified,  the  mind  calmed,  the  soul  inspired,— all 
the  virtues  of  morality  and  hopes  of  religion  taught  and  enforced  with 
sublime  solemnities.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  this  to  be  ialse. 
But  there  remains  something  more  and  dififerent  to  be  said  also. 
While  the  authorized  Mysteries  were  what  we  have  asserted,  there  did 
afterwards  arise  spurious  Mysteries,  in  names,  forms,  and  pretensions 
partially  resembling  the  genuine  ones,  under  the  control  of  the  most 
unprincipled  persons,  and  in  which  unquestionably  the  excesses  of 
unbelief,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution  held  riot.  These  depraved 
societies  were  foreign  grafts  from  the  sensual  pantheism  ever  nouriahed 
in  the  voluptuous  climes  of  the  remote  East.  They  established  them- 
selves late  in  Greece,  but  were  developed  at  Rome  in  such  unbridled 
enormities  as  compelled  the  Senate  to  suppress  them.  Livy  gives  a 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  his  history.'  But  the 
gladiators,  scoundrels,  rakes,  bawds,  who  swarmed  in  these  stews  of 
rotting  Home,  are  hardly  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  men  and 
matrons  of  the  earlier  time  who  openly  joined  in  the  pure  Mysteries 
with  the  approving  example  of  the  holiest  bards,  the  gravest  statesmen, 
and  the  profoundest  sages, — men  like  Pindar,  Pericles,  and  Pytliagoras, 

s  Suetoniot,  Vita  Neronis,  cap.  xzxIt.  >  lib.  »''»*»  eap>  viiL-XTL 
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Ample  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  numerous  works  to  which  we  shall 
refer  for  unmasking  the  different  organizations  that  travelled  over  the 
earth  in  the  guise  of  the  Mysteries,  and  of  seeing  what  deceptive  arts  were 
practised  in  some,  what  superhuman  terrors  paraded  in  others,  what  horri- 
ble cruelties  perpetrated  in  others,  what  leading  objects  sought  in  each. 

The  Mysteries  have  many  bearings  on  several  distinct  subjects ;  but  in 
those  aspects  we  have  not  space  here  to  examine  them.  We  purpose  to 
consider  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  very  heart  of  their  secret,  the  essence  of  their 
meaning  in  their  origin  and  their  end,  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine 
of  an  immortality  succeeding  a  death.  Gessner  published  a  book  at 
Gottingen,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1755,  maintaining  this  very  assertion. 
His  work,  which  is  quite  scarce  now,  bears  the  title  '*  Dogma  de  perenni 
Animorum  Natura  per  Sacra  preecipue  Eleusinia  Fropagata.''  The  con- 
senting testimony  of  more  than  forty  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient 
writers  comes  down  to  us  in  their  surviving  works  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Mysteries  were  thereby  purified,  led  to  holy 
lives,  joined  in  communion  with  the  gods,  and  assured  of  a  better  fate 
than  otherwise  could  be  expected  in  the  future  state.  Two  or  three 
specimens  from  these  witnesses  will  suffice.  Aristophanes,  in  the  second 
act  of  the  Frogs,  describes  an  elysium  of  the  initiates  after  death,  where 
he  says  they  bound  "in  sportive  dances  on  rose-enamelled  meadows;  for 
the  light  is  cheerful  only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated."^  Fausan^as 
describes  the  uninitiated  as  being  compelled  in  Hades  to  carry  water  in 
backets  bored  full  of  holes.^  Jsocrates  says,  in  his  Panegyric,  **  Demeter, 
the  goddess  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  fortifies  those  who  have  been 
initiated  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  teaches  them  to  have  sweet  hopes 
concerning  eternity."  The  old  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Thomas  Taylor  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  run  thus: — 

**Th«  tonl  that  uninitiated  diei 
Plunged  in  the  blackest  mire  in  Hade*  Ilea.'' 

The  same  statement  is  likewise  found  in  Plato,  who,  in  another  place, 
also  explicitly  declares  that  a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was  taught 
in  the  Mysteries  and  believed  by  the  serious.^  Cicero  says,  ''  Initiation 
us  both  live  more  honorably  and  die  with  better  hopes."*  In 
of  imminent  danger— as  in  a  shipwreck— it  was  customary  for  a 
man  to  ask  his  companion.  Hast  thou  been  initiated?  The  implication 
is  that  initiation  removed  fear  of  death  by  promising  a  happy  life  to 
follow.*  A  fragment  preserved  from  a  very  ancient  author  is  plain  on 
this  subject.  "The  soul  is  affected  in  death  just  as  it  is  in  the  initiation 
into  the  great  Mysteries:  thing  answers  to  thing.  At  first  it  passes 
through  darkness,  horrors,  and  toils.  Then  are  disclosed  a  wondrous 
light,  pure  places,  flowery  meads,  replete  with  mystic  sounds,  dances, 


*  Boaoe  UL  »  Lib.  x.  cap.  xxxl.  *  Phasdon,  sect,  xxxriii. 

t  Lafi,  lib.  is.  cap.  x.  •  D«  Leg.,  lib.  IL  cap.  xiT.  *  St.  John,  Hellenes,  ch.  xL 
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fund  sacred  doctrines,  and  holy  visions.  Then,  perfectly  enlightened, 
they  are  free :  crowned,  they  walk  about  worshipping  the  g^4a  and  con- 
Tersing  with  good  men/^^^  The  principal  part  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres, 
attributed  to  Homer,  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  her  labors  to  endow 
the  young  Demophoon,  mortal  child  of  Metaneira,  with  imnM>rtality. 
Now,  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  the  Mysteries ;  and  the  last  part  of  this 
Tery  hymn  recounts  how  Persephone  was  snatched  from  the  light  of  life 
into  Hades  and  restored  again.  Thus  we  see  that  the  implications  of 
the  indirect  evidence,  the  leanings  and  guidings  of  all  the  incidental 
clews  now  left  us  to  the  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  Mysteries,  combine 
to  assure  us  that  their  chief  teaching  was  a  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
which  there  should  be  rewards  and  punishments.  All  this  we  shall  more 
fully  establish,  both  by  direct  proofs  and  by  collateral  supports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  that  during  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  at  the  season  of  sowing  in  the  spring,  the  shepherds, 
the  vintagers,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
certain  sacred  festivals, — the  autumnal  sad,  the  vernal  joyous.  Theae 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man  and  nature 
over  the  decay  and  disappearance,  the  revival  and  return,  of  vegetation. 
When  the  hot  season  had  withered  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  plaintive 
songs  were  sung,  their  wild  melancholy  notes  and  snatches  borne  abroad 
by  the  breeze  and  their  echoes  dying  at  last  in  the  distance.  In  every 
instance,  these  mournful  strains  were  the  annual  lamentation  of  the 
people  over  the  death  of  some  mythical  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  promise,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  suddenly  drowned,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, — 

**  Some  llyadnthine  boy,  for  whom 
Horn  well  might  break  and  April  bloom.'* 

Among  the  Argives  it  was  Linus.  With  the  Arcadians  it  was  Scephrus. 
In  Fhrygia  it  was  Lityerses.  On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  it  was  Bor- 
mus.  In  the  country  of  the  Bithynians  it  was  Hylas.  At  Pelusium  it 
was  Maneros.  And  in  Syria  it  was  Adonis.  The  untimely  death  of  theM 
beautiful  boys,  carried  off  in  their  morning  of  life,  was  yearly  bewailed,— 
their  names  re-echoing  over  the  plains,  the  fountains,  and  among  the 
hills.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have  been  real  persons  whose  death 
excited  a  sympathy  so  general,  so  recurrent.  "The  real  object  of  lamen- 
tation,''  says  MliUer,  ''  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the 
raging  heat,  and  otlier  similar  phenomena,  which  the  imagination  of  those 
early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form.''^^  AH  this  was  woven  into  the 
Mysteries,  whose  great  legend  and  drama  were  that  every  autumn  Perse- 
phone was  carried  down  to  the  dark  realm  of  the  King  of  Shadows,  but  that 
she  was  to  return  each  spring  to  her  mother's  arms.    Thus  were  described 


»>  Sentences  of  StobmiR,  Bermo  CXUL 

u  Hietory  of  the  Literature  of  Anctait  Qreaee^  ch.  UL  moIi.  %-^ 
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the  withdrawal  and  reappearance  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations 
of  the  seasons.  But  these  changes  of  nature  typified  the  changes  in  the 
human  lot;  else  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
buried  grain  and  would  not  have  become  the  Queen  of  the  Dead."  Her 
return  to  the  world  of  light,  by  natural  analogy,  denoted  a  new  birth  to 
men.  Accordingly,  "all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  concurs  in  saying  that 
these  Mysteries  inspired  the  most  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death.' '^  That  the  fate  of  man  should  by 
imagination  and  sentiment  have  been  so  connected  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  myths  and  symbols  embodied  in  pathetic  religious  cere- 
moniM  waa  a  spontaneous  product.     For  how 

**  Uer  fre«h  beuignant  look 
Mature  changM  at  that  lorn  seaBon  when, 
With  treeiee  drooping  o'er  her  eable  stole. 
She  yearly  moorne  the  mortal  doom  of  maa, 
Her  noblest  work  I  So  Icrael'i  virgine  ent 
With  annnal  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  Ikirest  gone  I*' 

And  toon  agsdn  the  birds  begin  to  warble,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  put 
ibrth,  and  all  is  new  life  once  more.  In  every  age  the  gentle  heart  and 
meditative  mind  have  been  impressed  by  the  mournful  correspondence 
and  the  animating  prophecy. 

But  not  only  was  the  changing  recurrence  of  dreary  winter  and  glad- 
iome  summer  joined  by  affecting  analogies  with  the  human  doom  of 
death  and  hope  of  another  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  skies,  the  im- 
pressive succession  of  day  and  night,  also  were  early  seized  upon  and 
made  to  blend  their  shadows  and  lights,  by  means  of  imaginative  sug- 
gestions, into  an  image  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  man.  Among 
the  Mystical  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  so  called,  there  is  a  hymn  to  Adonis,  in 
which  that  personage  is  identified  with  the  sun  alternately  sinking  to 
Tartarus  and  soaring  to  heaven.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to 
■peak  of  the  setting  of  a  constellation  as  its  death,  its  reascension  in  the 
horixon  being  its  return  to  life.*^  The  black  abysm  under  the  earth  was 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  bright  expanse  above  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  living.  While  the  daily  sun  rises  royally  through  the  latter, 
all  things  r^oice  in  the  warmth  and  splendor  of  his  smile.  When  he 
sinks  nightly,  shorn  of  his  ambrosial  beams,  into  the  former,  sky  and 
earth  wrap  themselves  in  mourning  for  their  departed  monarch,  the 
dead  god  of  light  muffled  in  his  bier  and  borne  along  the  darkening 
heavens  to  his  burial.  How  naturally  the  phenomena  of  human  fate 
would  be  symbolically  interwoven  with  all  this !  Especially  alike  are  the 
exuberant  joy  and  activity  of  full  life  and  of  day,  the  melancholy  still- 
ness and  sad  repose  of  midnight  and  of  death. 


■  fSor  tke  €nmiertkin  of  the  Elensinian  goddceeee  with  agriculture,  the  seasons,  the  under-world, 
death,  resorreetion,  etc^  see  **  Demeter  und  Persephone,"  Ton  Dr.  Ludwig  Preller,  kap.  L  sects,  f^ll. 

■  MUOer,  Hist  Or.  Ut.,  ch.  xri.  sect.  2. 

M  Ulidi's  Xng.  tmns.  of  ILa  MOUer's  Introduction  to  a  Bdentlflo  Bjstem  of  Mjtholocy,  Ap- 
PP* 
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''The  ran  insiits  on  gUdnen;  bot  at  nig^t. 
When  he  is  gone,  poor  Natore  lovee  to  weep." 

Through  her  yearly  and  her  diurnal  round  alike,  therefore,  does  mother 
Nature  sympathize  with  man,  and  picture  forth  his  fate,  in  type  of 
autumnal  decay,  and  wintry  darkness,  and  night-buried  seed, — ^in  sign 
of  vernal  bud,  and  summer  light,  and  day-bursting  fruit. 

These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  man,  together  with  explana- 
tory theories  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were,  by  the  peculiar  imaginative 
processes  so  powerfully  operative  among  the  earliest  nations,  personified 
in  mythic  beings  and  set  forth  as  literal  history.  Their  doctrine  was  in- 
culcated as  truth  once  historically  exemplified  by  some  traditional  per- 
sonage. It  was  dramatically  impersonated  and  enacted  in  the  process 
of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  is  afforded  by  the  celebration,  every  eight  years, 
of  the  mythus  of  Apollo's  fight  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  his  flight  and 
expiatory  service  to  Admetus,  the  subterranean  king  of  the  dead.  In 
mimic  order,  a  boy  slew  a  monster  at  Delphi,  ran  along  the  road  to 
Tempe,  represented  on  the  way  the  bondage  of  the  god  in  Hades,  and 
returned,  purified,  bringing  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  sacred  valley.^ 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  connected  with  the  legend  of  some  hero  who 
had  died,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  again  risen  to  life, — ^this 
doctrine,  dramatically  represented  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
initiate,  was  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  secret  religious  societies  of 
antiquity. 

**  Here  reste  the  leeret,  here  the  keye. 
Of  the  old  death-bolted  Myiteriea.'' 

Perhaps  this  great  system  of  esoteric  rites  and  instructions  grew  up  natu- 
rally, little  by  little.  Perhaps  it  was  constructed  at  once,  either  as 
poetry,  by  a  company  of  poets,  or  as  a  theology,  by  a  society  of  priests, 
or  as  a  fair  method  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  company  of 
philosophers.  Or  perhaps  it  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mixture  of  all 
these  means  and  motives.  Many  have  regarded  it  as  the  bedimmed  relic 
of  a  brilliant  primeval  revelation.  This  question  of  the  origination,  the 
first  causes  and  purposes,  of  the  Mysteries  is  now  sunk  in  hopeless 
obscurity,  even  were  it  of  any  importance  to  be  known.  One  thing  we 
know, — namely,  that  at  an  early  age  these  societies  formed  organizations 
of  formidable  extent  and  power,  and  were  vitally  connected  with  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt  the  legend  of  initiation  was  this."  Typhon,  a  wicked,  de- 
stroying personage,  once  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  the 
good  king  Osiris.  Having  prepared  a  costly  chest,  inlaid  with  gold,  he 
offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body  would  fit  it.  Osiris  unsus- 
piciously lay  down  in  it.     Typhon  instantly  fastened  the  cover  and 


u  Mttller,  Introduction  to  Mythology,  pp.  07  and  241.    Also  hie  Dorians,  lib.  U.  ca|».  tIL  aact  & 
M  WilkinM)n,  Egyptian  AntiquiUee,  leriee  L  toI.  L  ch.  S. 
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threw  the  fatal  chest  into  the  river.  This  was  called  the  loss  or  burial 
of  Osiris,  and  was  annually  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  melancholy  rites. 
But  the  winds  and  waves  drove  the  funereal  vessel  ashore,  where  Isis, 
the  inconsolable  wife  of  Osiris,  wandering  in  search  of  her  husband's  re- 
mains, at  last  found  it,  and  restored  the  corpse  to  life.  This  part  of  the 
drama  was  called  the  discovery  or  resurrection  of  Osiris,  ancU  was  also 
enacted  yearly,  but  with  every  manifestation  of  excessive  joy.  "  In  the 
losing  of  Osiris,  and  then  in  the  finding  him  again,''  Augustine  writes, 
**  first  their  lamentation,  then  {heir  extravagant  delight,  are  a  mere  play 
and  fiction ;  yet  the  fond  people,  though  they  neither  lose  nor  find  any 
thing,  weep  and  rejoice  truly.""  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  death,  regene- 
ration, and  resurrection  of  Osiris  represented  in  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals of  Egypt.  He  explains  the  rites  in  commemoration  of  Typhon's 
murder  of  Osiris  as  symbols  referring  to  four  things, — the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  into  his  channel,  the  cessation  of  the  delicious  Etesian  winds 
before  the  hot  blasts  of  the  South,  the  encroachment  of  the  lengthening 
night  on  the  shortening  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom  of  summer 
before  the  barrenness  of  winter.^*  But  the  real  interest  and  power  of 
the  whole  subject  probably  lay  in  the  direct  relation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, traditions,  and  ceremonies  to  the  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future 
life  for  man. 

In  the  Mithraic  Mysteries  of  Persia,  the  legend,  ritual,  and  doctrine 
were  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  They  are  credulously  said  to 
have  been  established  by  Zoroaster  himself,  who  fitted  up  a  vast  grotto  in 
the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  where  thousands  thronged  to  be  initiated  by 
him.^  This  Mithraic  cave  was  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  its  roof 
painted  with  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  depths  full  of  the  black 
and  fiery  terrors  of  grisly  hell,  its  summit  illuminated  with  the  blue  and 
■tarry  splendors  of  heaven,  its  passages  lined  with  dangers  and  instruc- 
tions, now  quaking  with  infernal  shrieks,  now  breathing  celestial  music. 
In  the  Persian  Mysteries,  the  initiate,  in  dramatic  show,  died,  was  laid  in 
a  coffin,  and  afterwards  rose  unto  a  new  life, — all  of  which  was  a  type  of 
the  natural  Cate  of  man."*  The  descent  of  the  soul  from  heaven  and  its 
return  thither  were  denoted  by  a  torch  borne  alternately  reversed  and 
upright,  and  by  the  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  spirits,  in  the  round 
of  the  metempsychosis,  through^  the  planetary  gates  of  the  zodiac.  The 
sun  and  moon  and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  depicted  in 
brilliant  gold  or  blackly  muffled,  according  to  their  journeying  in  the 
upper  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere." 


V  D«  CNftate  Dd,  Ub.  tL  cap.  10.  M  De  la.  et  Oslr. 

1*  Porph7T7,  De  Antro  N jmphanim.  Tertnlllan,  PreKript  ad  Her.,  cap.  zl.,  where  he  refen  Um 
mimfc  dcAth  and  reenrrecUon  in  the  Mithraic  Myiteriee  to  the  teaching  of  Satan. 

*>  Julias  Flnnicne,  De  Errure  Prof.  Kelig. 

S  Xitlumica,  Mtaiofare  Acad^mique  rar  le  Colte  BoUire  de  MIthra,  par  Joeq^  de  Haminer,  pp.  <MV- 
18, 12»-127.  Tcrtollian,  Prewaipt  ad  Her.,  cap.  xL  Porphyry,  De  Abetinentl%  Ub.  It.  iect.  18. 
By<K  HM.  Tec  PMt.  Relig.,  p.  254. 
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The  hero  of  the  Syrian  Mysteries  was  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  the  beauti- 
ful favorite  of  Aphrodite,  untimely  slain  by  a  wild  boar.  His  death  was 
sadly,  his  resurrection  joyously,  celebrated  every  year  at  Byblus  with 
great  pomp  and  universal  interest.  The  festival  lasted  two  days.  On  the 
first,  all  things  were  clad  in  mourning,  sorrow  was  depicted  in  every  face, 
and  wail^  and  weeping  resounded.  Coffins  were  exposed  at  every  door 
and  borne  in  numerous  processions.  Frail  stalks  of  young  corn  and 
flowers  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  perish,  on  types  of  the  premature 
death  of  blooming  Adonis,  cut  off  like  a  plant  in  the  bud  of  his  age." 
The  second  day  the  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  greatest 
exultation  prevailed,  because  it  was  said  Adonis  had  returned  from  the 
dead."  Venus,  having  found  him  dead,  deposited  his  body  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  and  mourned  bitterly  over  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
adonium,  fh>m  her  tears  the  anemone.**  The  Jews  were  captivated  by 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  this  touching  myth,  and  even  enacted 
them  in  the  gates  of  their  holy  temple.  Ezekiel  says,  ''  Behold,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north  [the  direction  of 
night  and  winter]  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz.''  It  was  said 
that  Aphrodite  prevailed  on  Persephone  to  let  Adonis  dwell  one  half  the 
year  with  her  on  earth,  and  only  the  rest  among  the  shades, — a  plain 
reference  to  vegetable  life  in  summer  and  winter."  Lucian,  in  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  "  the  river  Adonis,  rising  out 
of  Mount  Libanus,  at  certain  seasons  flows  red  in  its  channel :  some  say 
it  is  miraculously  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  fresh-wounded  youth; 
others  say  that  the  spring-rains,  washing  in  a  red  ore  f^om  the  soil  of  the 
country,  discolor  the  stream."  Dupuis  remarks  that  this  redness  was 
probably  an  artifice  of  the  priests."  Milton's  beautiful  allusion  to  this 
fable  is  familiar  to  most  persons.    Next  came  he 

**  Whoae  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damiela  to  lament  hia  hJi^ 
In  amorous  dittiee  all  a  summer's  digr. 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea  with  Thammuz'  blood.** 

There  is  no  end  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  secret  purport  of  this 
fascinating  story.  But,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  in 
it  essentially  two  significations,— one  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  mutual  changes  of  nature  and  the 
fate  of  humanity.  Aphrodite  bewailing  Adonis  is  surviving  Nature 
mourning  for  departed  Man. 

In  India  the  story  was  told  of  Mahadeva  searching  for  his  lost  consort 
Sita,  and,  after  discovering  her  lifeless  form,  bearing  it  around  the  world 
with  dismal  lamentations.    Sometimes  it  was  the  death  of  Camadeva,  the 

■  Hist,  dn  Culte  d'Adonis,  Mem.  Acad,  dee  Inscript.,  toL  It.  p.  1S6. 

m  Theocritus,  Idyl  XV.  M  Bioo,  MflU^h  Adoa,  1. 6t. 

i>  See  refirenees  in  Anthon's  Cass.  Diet.,  art.  Adonis. 

■  Dnpuls,  Orig.  d«  Cultes,wrol.  !▼.  p.  121,  ed.  1822. 
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Hindu  Cupid,  that  was  mourned  with  solemn  dirges.*^  He,  like  Osiris, 
was  slain,  enclosed  in  a  chest,  and  committed  to  the  waves.  He  was 
afterwards  recovered  and  resuscitated.  Each  initiate  passed  through  the 
emblematic  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the  points  of  this  pretended  his- 
tory. The  Phrygians  associated  the  same  great  doctrine  with  the  persons 
of  Atys  and  Cybele.  Atys  was  a  lovely  shepherd  youth  passionately  loved 
by  the  mother  of  the  gods.^  He  suddenly  died ;  and  she,  in  frantic  grief, 
wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him,  teaching  the  people  where  she 
went  the  arts  of  agriculture.  He  was  at  length  restored  to  her.  Annually 
the  whole  drama  was  performed  by  the '  assembled  nation  with  sobs  of 
woe  succeeded  by  ecstasies  of  joy.^  Similar  to  this,  in  the  essential 
features,  was  the  Sleusinian  myth.  Aidoneus  snatched  the  maiden  Kore 
down  to  his  gloomy  empire.  Her  mother,  Demeter,  set  off  in  search  of 
her,  soattering  the  blessings  of  agriculture,  and  finally  discovered  her, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  her  society  for  half  of  every  year.  These 
adventures  were  dramatized  and  explained  in  the  mysteries  which  she, 
according  to  tradition,  instituted  at  Eleusis. 

The  form  of  the  legend  was  somewhat  differently  incorporated  with 
the  Bacchic  Mysteries.  It  was  elaborately  wrought  up  by  the  Orphio 
poets.  The  distinctive  name  they  gave  to  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
Zagreus.  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Zeus  gave  him  Apollo  and  the  Curetes  as  guards ;  but 
the  brutal  Titans,  instigated  by  jealous  Hera,  disguised  themselves  and 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  youth  while  his  attention  was  fixed  on  a  splendid 
mirror,  and,  after  a  fearful  conflict, overcame  him  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces.  Pallas,  however,  saved  his  palpitating  heart,  and  Zeus  swallowed 
it.  2«agreus  was  then  begotten  again. ^  He  was  destined  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  His  devotees  looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  souls 
through  the  purifying  rites  of  his  Mysteries.  The  initiation  shadowed 
out  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future  life,  in  the  mock  murder 
and  new  birth  of  the  aspirant,  who  impersonated  Zagreus.'^ 

The  Northmen  constructed  the  same  drama  of  death  around  the  young 
Balder,  their  god  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  This  legend,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
has  shown,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  Mysteries.^  Obscure  and 
dread  prophecies  having  crept  among  the  gods  that  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Balder  was  at  hand,  portending  universal  ruin,  a  consultation 
was  held  to  devise  means  for  averting  the  calamity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Balder's  mother,  Freya,  the  Scandinavian  Venus,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  causing  his  death  was  exacted  from  all 
things  in  nature  except  the  mistletoe,  which,  on  account  of  its  frailty  and 
insignificance,  was  scornfully  neglected.    Asa  Loke,  the  evil  principle  of 


Tol.  ill.  p.  187. 
8m  •rticto  Aij*  io  Smith's  ClaM.  Met  with  refereocet. 
>  Loeratioa,  De  B«nim  Natarm,  lib.  U.  11.  fl06-€66. 
LobMk,  Agiaophamna,  lib.  UL  cap.  5,  sect  13. 


•>  MUIler,  Hist  Greek  lit.,  ch.  ztL 
■  HiBtory  of  InitiatioD,  Leet  X. 
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the  Norse  faith,  taking  advantage  of  this  fatal  exception,  had  a  spear 
made  of  mistletoe,  and  with  it-  armed  Hlidur,  a  strong  but  blind  god. 
Freya,  rejoicing  in  fancied  security,  to  convince  Balder  of  his  charmed 
exemption  from  wounds,  persuaded  him  to  be  the  mark  for  the  weapons 
of  the  gods.  But,  alas !  when  Hodur  tilted  at  him,  the  devoted  victim 
was  transpierced  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Darkness  settled  over 
the  world,  and  bitter  was  the  grief  of  men  and  gods  over  the  innocent  and 
lovely  Balder.  A  deputation  imploring  his  release  was  sent  to  the  queen 
of  the  dead.  Hela  so  far  relented  as  to  promise  his  liberation  to  the 
upper-world  on  condition  that  every  thing  on  earth  wept  for  him. 
Straightway  there  was  a  universal  mourning.  Men,  beasts,  trees,  metals, 
stones,  wept.  But  an  old  withered  giantess — ^Asa  Loke  in  disguise — shed 
no  tears ;  and  so  Hela  kept  her  beauteous  and  lamented  prey.  But  he  is 
to  rise  again  to  eternal  life  and  joy  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods  has 
passed. **  This  entire  fable  has  been  explained  by  the  commentators,  in 
all  its  details,  as  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
seasons.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  addition,  it  bore  a  profound 
doctrinal  reference  to  the  fate  of  man  which  was  interpreted  to  the 
initiates. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  meaning 
of  the  celebrated  Celtic  Mysteries  established  so  long  at  Samothrace,  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Druids  throughout  ancient  Gaul  and 
Britain.  The  aspirant  was  led  through  a  series  of  scenic  representations, 
"without  the  aid  of  words,''  mystically  shadowing  forth  in  symbolic 
forms  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  assumed  success- 
ively the  shapes  of  a  rabbit,  a  hen,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and 
so  on  through  a  wide  range  of  metamorphoses  enacted  by  the  aid  of 
secret  dramatic  machinery.  He  died,  was  buried,  was  bom  anew,  rising 
from  his  dark  confinement  to  life  again.  The  hierophant  enclosed  him 
in  a  little  boat  and  set  him  adrift,  pointing  him  to  a  distant  rock,  which 
he  calls  ''  the  harbor  of  life.''  Across  the  black  and  stormy  waters  he 
strives  to  gain  the  beaconing  refuge.  In  these  scenes  and  rites  a  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  the  physical  and  moral  relations  and  destiny  of  man  was 
shrouded,  to  be  unveiled  by  degrees  to  their  docile  disciples  by  the 
Druidic  mystagogues.** 

It  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  so  many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  earth  these  arccma  only  to  be  approached  by 
secret  initiation  at  the  hands  of  hierophants.  But  it  will  seem  natural 
when  we  remember  that  those  religions  were  in  the  exclusive  keeping 
of  priesthoods,  which,  organized  with  wondrous  cunning  and  per^ 
pctuated  through  ages,  absorbed  the  science,  art,  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and,  concealing  their  wisdom  in  the  mystic  signs  of  an  eeoterio 


■  Pfgott,  Hanual  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  pp.  288-300. 

M  Davies,  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  BrlUsh  Dniidi,  pp.  207-267;  800-302;  420,  556,  67SL  Tba 
accuracy  of  many  of  Davies's  translations  has  been  called  in  question.  His  statanienti,  oren  on  Hhm 
maUera  affirmed  above,  must  be  receired  with  some  reaerratioa  of  fidth. 
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language,  wielded  the  mighty  enginery  of  superstition  over  the  people  at 
will.  The  scenes  and  instructions  through  which  the  priests  led  the  un- 
enlightened candidate  were  the  hiding  of  their  power.  Thus,  wherever 
was  a  priesthood  we  should  expect  to  find  mysteries  and  initiations.  His- 
toric fact  justifies  the  supposition ;  learning  unveils  the  obscure  places  of 
antiquity,  and  shows  us  the  teiiipled  or  cavernous  rites  of  the  religious 
world,  from  Hindostan  to  Gaui,  from  Egypt  to  Norway,  from  Athens  to 
Mexico.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Mysteries  of  Vitzliputzli,  established 
in  South  America.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  the  twelfth  lecture  of  his  History  of 
Initiation,  gathering  his  materials  from  various  sources,  gives  a  terrific 
account  of  the  dramatic  ritual  here  employed.  The  walls,  floor,  images, 
were  smeared  and  caked  with  human  blood.  Fresh  slaughters  of  victims 
were  perpetrated  at  frequent  intervals.  The  candidate  descended  to  the 
grim  caverns  excavated  under  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  This 
course  was  denominated  **the  path  of  the  dead.*'  Phantoms  flitted  before 
him,  shrieks  appalled  him,  pitfalls  and  sacrificial  knives  threatened  him. 
At  last,  after  many  frightful  adventures,  the  aspirant  arrived  at  a  narrow 
stone  fissure  terminating  the  range  of  caverns,  through  which  he  was 
thrust,  and  was  received  in  the  open  air,  as  a  person  bom  again,  and 
welcomed  with  frantic  shouts  by  the  multitudes  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  without  during  the  process  of  his  initiation. 

Even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  striking  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  initiation  into  a  secret  society  by  a  mystic  death  and 
resurrection.  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1776 
with  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  admission  of  a 
young  brave  into  a  body  which  they  entitled  Wakou-Kitchewah,  or 
Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit.  "This  singular  initiation,''  he  says,  "  took 
place  within  a  railed  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  new.  moon."  First  came  the  chiefs,  clad  in  trailing  furs.  Then  came 
the  members  of  the  society,  dressed  and  painted  in  the  gayest  manner. 
When  all  were  seated,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arose,  and,  leading  the 
young  man  forward,  informed  the  meeting  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  their  circle.  No  objection  being  ofiered,  the  various  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made ;  after  which  the  director  began  to  speak  to  the 
kneeling  candidate,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion of  the  spirit.  This  spirit  would  instantly  strike  him  dead ;  but  he  was 
told  not  to  be  terrified,  because  he  should  immediately  be  restored  to  life 
again,  and  this  experience  was  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  advantages 
of  the  community  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering.  Then  violent  agita- 
tion distorted  the  face  and  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  old  chief.  He 
threw  something  looking  like  a  small  bean  at  the  young  man.  It  entered 
his  month,  and  he  fell  lifeless  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Several 
aatistants  received  him,  rubbed  his  limbs,  beat  his  back,  stripped  him  of 
his  garments  and  put  a  new  dress  on  him,  and  finally  presented  him  to 
the  society  in  full  consciousness  as  a  member.** 

a  TraveU  in  Um  Interior  of  North  America,  cb.  %iL 
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All  the  Mysteries  were  funereal.  This  is  the  mbst  striking  single  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  them.  They  invariably  began  in  darkness 
with  groans  and  tears,  but  as  invariably  endod  in  festive  triumph  with 
shouts  and  smiles.  In  them  all  were  a  symbolic  death,  a  moumftil  en- 
tombment,  and  a  glad  resurrection.  We  know  this  from  the  abnndant 
direct  testimony  of  unimpeachable  ancient  writers,  and  also  from  their 
indirect  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  and  allusions  to  them.  For 
example,  Apuleius  says,  "The  delivery  of  the  Mysteries  is  celebrated  as 
a  thing  resembling  a  voluntary  death :  the  initiate,  being,  after  a  manner, 
bom  again,  is  restored  to  a  new  life.'*"  Indeed,  all  who  describe  the 
course  of  initiation  agree  in  declaring  that  the  aspirant  was  buried  for  a 
time  within  some  narrow  space, — a  typical  coflBn  or  grave.  This  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  of  the  chief  temples  and  sacred 
places  of  the  pagan  world.  These  abound  with  spacious  caverns,  laby- 
rinthine passages,  and  curious  recesses ;  and  in  connection  with  them  is 
always  found  some  excavation  evidently  fitted  to  enclose  a  human  form. 
Such  hollow  beds,  covered  with  flat  stones  easily  removed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  amidst  the  Druidic  remains  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  nefu*ly 
every  spot  where  tradition  has  located  the  celebration  of  the  'Mysteries, — 
in  Greece,  India,  Persia,  Eg^^pt." 

It  becomes  a  most  interesting  question  whence  these  symbols  and  rites 
had  their  origin,  and  what  they  were  really  meant  to  shadow  forth. 
Bryant,  Davies,  Faber,  Oliver,  and  several  other  well-known  mjtbolo- 
gists,  have  labored,  with  no  slight  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  show  that 
all  these  ceremonies  sprang  from  traditions  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Noah's 
adventures  at  that  time.  The  mystic  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
the  initiate,  they  say,  are  a  representation  of  the  entrance  of  the  patri- 
arch into  the  ark,  his  dark  and  lonesome  sojourn  in  it,  and  his  final  de> 
parture  out  of  it.  The  melancholy  wailings  with  which  the  Mysteries 
invariably  began,  typified  the  mourning  of  the  patriarchal  fitmily  over 
their  confinement  within  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  ark ;  the  triumphant 
rejoicings  with  which  the  initiations  always  ended,  referred  to  the  glad  exit 
of  the  patriarchal  family  from  their  floating  prison  into  the  blooming 
world.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  laboriously  collected  all  the 
materials  that  favor  it,  and  skilfully  striven  by  their  means  to  elucidate  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  paganism,  especially  of  the  Mysteries.  But,  after 
reading  all  that  they  have  written,  and  considering  it  in  the  light  of  im- 
partial researches,  one  is  constrained  to  say  that  they  have  by  no  means 
made  out  their  case.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  there  be  any  gromid 
whatever  for  believing  that  traditions  concerning  Noah's  deluge  and  the 
ark,  and  his  doings  in  connection  with  them,  in  any  way  entered  into  the 
public  doctrines  and  forms,  or  into  the  secret  initiations,  of  the  beftthea 


■  Golden  Am,  Eng.  traiu.,  by  Thoauii  Tajlor,  p.  280. 

^  Copious  instances  are  given  in  Olirer's  History  of  Initiation,  In  faber't  Origin  of  Pugui 
Cry,  and  in  Maurice*!  Indian  Antiquities. 
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religioiiB.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arkite  theorists 
have  exaggerated  the  importance  and  extent  of  these  views  beyond  all 
tolerable  bounds,  and  even  to  absurdity.  But  our  business  with  them 
now  is  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Mysteries.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  rites  in  the  Mysteries  was  based  upon 
the  affecting  phenomena  of  human  life  and  death  and  the  hope  of 
another  life.  We  hold  the  Arkite  theory  to  be  arbitrary  in  general, 
unsupported  by  proofs,  and  inconsistent  in  detail,  unable  to  meet  the 
points  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ancient  belief  was  that 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  vast,  sombre  under-world, — ^the 
destination  of  the  ghosts  of  men,  the  Greek  Hades,  the  Roman  Orcus, 
the  Gothic  Hell.  A  part  of  the  service  of  initiation  was  a  symbolic 
descent  into  this  realm.  Apuleius,  describing  his  initiation,  says,  "I 
approached  to  the  confines  of  death  and  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Proser- 
pine."* Orpheus,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Mysteries  into  Greece 
from  the  East  was  ascribed,  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  "  Descent 
into  Hades."  Such  a  descent  was  attributed  to  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Rhampsinitus,  and  mc^ny  others."*  It  is  painted  in  detail  by  Homer  in 
the  adventure  of  his  hero  Ulysses,  also  by  Virgil  much  more  minutely 
through  the  journey  of  ^neas.  Warburton  labors  with  great  learning 
and  plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible  cogency,  to  show 
tiiat  these  descents  are  no  more  nor  less  than  exoteric  accounts  of  what 
was  dramatically  enacted  in  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.^  Any 
person  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  who  can  doubt  that  the  Greek 
Hades  meant  a  capacious  subterranean  world  of  shades.  Now,  to  assert, 
as  Bryant  and  his  disciples  do,^^  that  "  Hades  means  the  interior  of  Noah's 
ark,"  or  "  the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  ark  floated,  as  a  coffin  bear- 
ing the  relics  of  dead  Nature,"  is  a  purely  arbitrary  step  taken  from  undue 
attachment  to  a  mere  theory.  Hades  means  the  under-world  of  the 
dead,  and  not  the  interior  of  Noah's  ark.  Indeed,  in  the  second  place, 
Faber  admits  that  in  the  Mysteries  ''the  ark  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Hades, — the  vast  central  abyss  of  the  earth."  But  such  was  not  the  loca> 
tion  of  Noah's  vessel  and  voyage.  They  were  on  the  face  of  the  flood, 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 
reasonable  supposition  in  itself,  and  the  one  best  supported  by  historic 
facts,  that  the  representations  of  a  mystic  burial  and  voyage  in  a  ship  or 
boat  shown  in  the  ancient  religions  were  symbolic  rites  drawn  Arom 
Imagination  and  theory  as  applied  to  the  impressive  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  lot  of  man.  The  Egyptians  and  some  other  early  nations, 
we  know,  figured  the  starry  worlds  in  the  sky  as  ships  sailing  over  a 
celestial  sea.    The  earth  itself  was  sometimes  emblematized  in  the  same 

■  Goldeo  Am,  Tlnjloi'i  tram.,  p.  28S.  ■  Herodotvi,  lib.  iL  cap.  czzlL 

*  IHtIiw  Lefpatkm  of  Moms,  book  iL  wet.  It. 

«  Fftbar,  VftterlM  of  tb«  Oablrl,  eh.  ▼.:  On  th»  Oonnictlon  of  Uie  Itinkm  BadM  wtth  Hm 
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way.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  sepulchral  barge  in  which  the  Egyptian 
corpses  were  borne  over  the  Acherusian  lake  to  be  entombed.  Also  the 
"dark-blue  punt"  in  which  Charon  ferried  souls  across  the  river  of  death. 
In  these  surely  there  was  no  reference  to  Noah's  ark.  It  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  what  Bryant  and  his  coadjutors  have  constructed  into 
the  Arkite  system  of  interpretation  was  really  but  an  emblematic  show- 
ing forth  of  a  natural  doctrine  of  human  life  and  death  and  future  fate. 
A  wavering  boat  floating  on  the  deep  might,  with  striking  fitness,  typify 
the  frail  condition  of  humanity  in  life,  as  when  Hercules  is  depicted 
sailing  over  the  ocean  in  a  golden  cup ;  and  that  boat,  safely  riding  the 
.flood,  might  also  represent  the  cheerful  faith  of  the  initiate  in  a  future 
life,  bearing  him  fearlessly  through  all  dangers  and  through  death  to  the 
welcoming  society  of  Elysium,  as  when  Danae  and  her  babe,  tossed  over 
the  tempestuous  sea  in  a  fragile  chest,  were  securely  wafted  to  the  shelter- 
ing shore  of  Seriphus.  No  emblem  of  our  human  state  and  lot,  with  their 
mysteries,  perils,  threats,  and  promises,  could  be  either  more  natural  or 
more  impressive  than  that  of  a  vessel  launched  on  the  deep.  The  dying 
Socrates  said  *'  that  he  should  trust  his  soul  on  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
as  upon  a  raft,  and  launch  away  into  the  unknown."  Thus  the  imagina- 
tion broods  over  and  explores  the  shows  and  secrets,  presageful  warnings 
and  alluring  invitations,  storms  and  calms,  island-homes  and  unknown 
havens,  of  the  dim  seas  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  time  and  of  eternity.** 
Thirdly,  the  defenders  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  driven  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  by  the  falsity  of  their  views.  The  dilaceration 
of  Zagreus  into  fragments,  the  mangling  of  Osiris  and  scattering  of  his 
limbs  abroad,  they  say,  refer  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ark  and  the 
going  forth  of  the  inmates  to  populate  the  earth.  They  usually  make 
Osiris,  Zagreus,  Adonis,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  legends  enacted  in 
the  Mysteries,  representatives  of  thediluvian  patriarch  himself;  but  here, 
with  no  reason  whatever  save  the  exigencies  of  their  theory,  they  make 
these  mythic  personages  representatives  of  the  ark, — a  view  wliich  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  glaringly  wanting  in  analogy.  When  Zagreus  is 
torn  in  pieces,  his  heart  is  preserved  alive  by  Zeus  and  born  again  into 
the  world  within  a  human  form.  After  the  body  of  Osiris  had  been  strewn 
piecemeal,  the  fragments  were  fondly  gathered  by  Isis,  and  he  was  restored 
to  life.  There  is  no  plausible  correspondence  between  these  cases  and  the 
sending  out  from  the  ark  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  repeople  the  world. 
Their  real  purpose  would  seem  plainly  to  be  to  symbolizse  the  thought  that, 
however  the  body  of  man  crumbles  in  pieces,  there  is  life  for  him  still, — ^he 
does  not  hopelessly  die.  They  likewise  say  that  the  egg  which  was  conse- 
crated in  the  Mysteries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rites,  was  intended  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  ark  resting  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  that  its  latent  hatching 


*  Prooopina,  in  hii  Hlitory  of  the  Oothic  War,  mentioos  a  carkraa  popular  British  npantitioa 
•ooceming  the  ferriage  of  soala  among  the  neighboring  iilanda  at  midnight.    flaoGrimn't 
Mythdogie,  kap.  zzvL  tweite  autgabe. 
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was  meant  to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  ark  to  let  the  imprisoned  patri- 
arch forth.  This  hypothesis  has  no  proof,  and  is  needless.  It  is  much 
more  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  egg  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
life  about  to  burst  upon  the  candidate, — a  symbol  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  mystic  tomb  wherein  he  was  buried  during  one  Stage  of  initia- 
tion; for  we  know  that  the  initiation  was  often  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fresh  life,  as  a  new  birth.  Apuleius  says,  "  I  celebrated 
the  most  joyful  day  of  my  initiation  as  my  natal  day.'' 

Faber  argues,  from  the  very  close  similarity  of  all  the  differently-named 
Ifysteries,  that  they  were  all  Arkite,  all  derived  from  one  mass  of  tra- 
ditions reaching  from  Noah  and  embodying  his  history.^  The  asserted 
fact  of  general  resemblance  among  the  instituted  Mysteries  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  the  inference  above  drawn  from  it  is  unwarrantable,  even  if  no 
better  explanation  could  be  offered.  But  there  is  another  explanation 
ready,  more  natural  in  conception,  more  consistent  in  detail,  and  better 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  various  Mysteries  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
nations  were  so  much  alike  not  because  they  were  all  founded  on  one 
world-wide  tradition  about  the  Noacl\ian  deluge,  but  because  tliey  all 
grew  out  of  the  great  common  facts  of  human  destiny  in  connection 
with  natural  phenomena.  The  Mysteries  were  funereal  and  festive, 
began  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy,  not  because  they  represented  first 
Noah's  sad  entrance  into  the  ark  and  then  his  glad  exit  from  it,  but 
because  they  began  with  showing  the  initiate  that  he  must  die,  and  ended 
with  showing  him  that  he  should  live  again  in  a  happier  state.  Even 
the  most  prejudiced  advocates  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  forced  to  admit, 
on  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  initiates  passed  from 
the  darkness  and  horrors  of  Tartarus  to  the  bliss  and  splendors  of 
Elysium  by  a  dramatic  resurrection  from  burial  in  the  black  caverns  of 
probation  to  admission  within  the  illuminated  hall  or  dome  of  per- 
fection.^ That  the  idea  of  death  and  of  another  life  runs  through  all 
the  Mysteries  as  their  cardinal  tenet  is  well  shown  in  connection  with 
the  rites  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Bceotia. 
Whoso  sought  this  oracle  must  descend  head-foremost  over  an  inclined 
plane,  bearing  a  honey-cake  in  his  hand.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  this 
descent  with  a  shudder  of  fear.^  The  adventurer  was  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  after  a  while  returned  to  the  upper  air.  What  he 
could  then  remember  composed  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  in  his  unnatural  state  below.  Plutarch  has  given 
m  full  account  of  this  experience  from  one  Timarchus,  who  had  himself 
pnwod  through  it.^  The  substance  of  it  is  this.  When  Timarchus 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  his  soul  passed  from  his  body,  visited 

•  MjilrriM  of  ttw  Oabiri,  ch.  10 :  Comparison  of  the  Varions  Mjsteries. 
«  Wtibat,  MyHsriM  of  the  Cabirl,  ch.  10,  pp.  331-356.     Dion  Chrysostom  descrfhM  this 

Oratloa  Xn. 

•  1WCIflBdi,LiOr. 
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the  under-world  of  the  departed,  saw  the  sphere  of  generation  whert 
Bouls  were  reborn  into  the  upper-world,  received  some  explanation  of  all 
these  things :  then,  returning  into  the  body,  he  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  cave.  Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  traditions  of  the  Deluge  or  the  ark ; 
but  the  great  purpose  is  evidently  a  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  noan  after 
deKth. 

Before  the  eyes  and  upon  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  every  age  has 
passed  in  common  vision  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  its  beautiful 
and  sombre  changes, — ^phenomena  having  a  power  of  suggestion  irresist- 
ible to  stir  some  of  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  the  human  breast. 
The  day  rolls  overhead  full  of  light  and  life  and  activity;  then  the 
night  settles  upon  the  scene  with  silent  gloom  and  repose.  So  man  runs 
his  busy  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  through  the  day  of  existence ;  then^ 
feding,  following  the  sinking  sun,  he  goes  down  in  death's  night  to  the 
pallid  populations  of  shade.  Again:  the  fruitful  bloom  of  summer  is 
succeeded  by  the  bleak  nakedness  of  winter.  So  the  streams  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  that  flowed  full  and  free  along  their  banks  in  maturity, 
overhung  by  blossoming  trees,  are.shrivelled  and  frozen  in  the  channels  of 
age,  and  above  their  sepulchral  beds  the  leafless  branches  creak  in  answer 
to  the  shrieks  of  the  funereal  blast.  The  flush  of  childish  gayety ,  the  bloom 
of  youthful  promise,  when  a  new-comer  is  growing  up  sporting  about  the 
hearth  of  home,  are  like  the  approach  of  the  maiden  and  starry  Spring, — 

**  Who  oomes  sublime,  as  when,  from  Pluto  free, 
Game,  Uirough  the  flash  of  Zeoa,  Peraephooe.** 

And  then  draw  hastily  on  the  long,  lamenting  autumnal  days,  when 

**  Abore  man'i  grare  the  aad  winds  wail  and  raln-dropa  fldl. 
And  Nature  sheds  her  leaves  in  yearly  funeral.** 

The  flowers  are  gone,  the  birds  are  gone,  the  gentle  breezes  are  gone; 
and  man  too  must  go,  go  mingle  with  the  pale  people  of  dreams.  But 
not  wholly  and  forever  shall  he  die.  The  sun  soars  into  new  day  from 
the  embrace  of  night ;  summer  restored  hastens  on  the  heels  of  retreating 
winter ;  vegetation  but  retires  and  surely  returns,  and  the  familiar  song 
of  the  birds  shall  sweeten  the  renewing  woods  afresh  for  a  million  springs. 
Apollo  weeping  over  the  beauteous  and  darling  boy,  his  slain  and  drooped 
Hyacinth  us,  is  the  sun  shorn  of  his  fierce  beams  and  mourning  over  the 
annual  wintry  desolation :  it  is  also  Nature  bewailing  the  remediless  loss 
of  man,  her  favorite  companion.  It  was  these  general  analogies  and 
suggestions,  striking  the  imagination,  affecting  the  heart,  enlisting  the 
reason,  wrought  out,  personified,  and  dramatized  by  poets,  taken  up  with  a 
mass  of  other  associated  matter  by  priestly  societies  and  organized  in  a 
scheme  of  legendary  doctrine  and  an  imposing  ritual,  that  constituted 
the  basis  and  the  central  meaning  of  the  old  Mysteries ;  and  not  a  vapid 
tradition  about  Noah  and  his  ark. 

The  aim  of  these  institutions  as  they  were  wielded  was  threefold ;  and 
in  each  particular  they  exerted  tremendous  power.     The  first  d^ect  wbm 
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to  stretch  over  the  wicked  the  restraining  influence  of  a  doctrine  pf 
future  punishment, — to  fill  them  with  a  fearful  looking  for  judgment 
in  the  inviaible  world.    And  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
fear  among  the  ancients  is  to  be  traced  to  the  secret  influence  of  the 
Mysteries,  the  revelations  and  terrors  there  applied.    The  second  desire 
was  to  encourage  the  good  and  obedient  with  inspiring  hopes  of  a  happy 
fate  and  gUnrious  rewards  beyond  the  grave.      Plutarch  writes  to  his 
wife,  (near  the  close  of  his  letter  of  consolation  to  her,]  **  Some  say  the 
soul  will  be  entirely  insensible  after  death;   but  you  are  too  well  ao- 
quainted  with  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and 
with  the  symbols  of  our  fraternity,  to  harbor  such  an  error."    The  third 
purpose  was,  by  the  wonders  and  splendors,*the  secret  awe,  the  mysterious 
authority  and  venerable  sanctions,  thrown  around  the  society  and  its 
ceremonies,  to  establish  its  doctrines  in  the  reverential  acceptance  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  state.    To 
compass  these  ends,  the  hidden  science,  the  public  force,  the  vague  super- 
stition, the  treasured  wealth,  and  all  the  vaiicd  resources  available  by 
the  ancient  world,  were  marshalled  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Mysteries. 
By  chemical  and  mechanical  secrets  then  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
the  mystagogues  worked  miracles  before  the  astonished  novices.^^    They 
had  the  powers  of , electricity,  gunpowder,  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  their 
conunand.'    Their  rites  were  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  temple  at  Eleusis  could  hold  thirty  thousand  persons.     Imagine 
what  effect  might  be  produced,  under  such  imposing  and  prepared  cir- 
cumstances, on  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  a  set  of  men  holding  all  the 
scientifie  secrets  and  mechanical  inventions  till  then  discovered, — ^illu- 
xnlnation  flashing  after  darkness  successively  before  their  smitten  eyes, 
the  floors  seeming  to  heave  and  the  walls  to  crack,  thunders  bellowing 
through  the  mighty  dome;    now  yawning  revealed  beneath  them  the 
ghostly  diimera  of  Tartarus,  with  all  the  shrieking  and  horrid  scenery 
gathered  there;  now  the  mild  beauties  of  Elysium  dawning  on  their 
ravished  vision,  amid  strains  of  celestial  music,  through  fading  clouds 
of  glory,  while  nymphs,  heroes,  and  gods  walked  apparent.     Clemei^t 
of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  one  feature  of  the  initiation  was  a  display  of 
the  grisly  secrets  of  Hades.^    Apuleius,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ini- 
tiation, sa3rs,  "  At  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  a  resplendent  light; 
and  I  manifestly  drew  near  to  the  lower  and  to  the  upper  gods  and 
adored  them  in  immediate  presence.''^    Lobeck  says  that,  on  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  exposing  the  adytum  to  the  gaze  of  the  initiates,  aj^paritions 


«  AstboB*!  CUm.  Dict^  art.  **  EUctos.** 

•  SaHwto,  Dm  fleienoM  Oocaltot,  on  Esni  tnr  U  liagie.    Bee  «1m>  editor't  introdaetioii  to  Thom- 
!*•  Eog.  traat.  of  flalTerto^i  work. 

•  SCrooiftta,  libw  UL,  cited  by  a  writer  on  the  Mytteriei  in  Blackwood,  Feb.  1863,  pp.  201-203. 

•  Tkflor'fl  tnaa.  of  6oldaa  Am,  p.  283.    In  a  note  to  p.  37ft  of  thii  work,  tbe  translator  deecrfbM 
(with  adtatloD  of  bia  aatluritlM)  "  tbe  brMthing  rtMoblancM  of  tbe  gods  used  in  tbe  Myiterie^ 

fcbcieHwi  bj  tke  Mote,  to  m  to  be  iUwiainated  and  to  appear  animated  " 
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of  the  gods  appeared  to  them."  Christie,  in  his  little  work  on  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  says  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleusinian  shows  were  explained 
hy  means  of  transparent  scenes,  many  of  which  were  faithfully  copied 
upon  the  painted  Greek  vases ;  and  these  vases,  accordingly,  were  de- 
posited in  tombs  to  evidence  the  faith  of  the  deceased  in  a  future  life. 
The  foregoing  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions, scenic  shadows  behind  transparent  curtains,  in  Java,  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  Mysteries  spread  over  the  earth,  and  what 
popularity  they  attained.  They  penetrated  into  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  They  admitted,  in  some  degree,  nearly  the  whole  people. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  were  collected  in  Egypt,  at  one  celebra- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  besides  children."  The 
greatest  warriors  and  kings — Philip,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Antonys-esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  welcomed  within  the  mystic  pale.  "  Men,"  says  Cicero, 
"came  from  the  most  distant  shores  to  be  initiated  at  Eleusis." 
Sophocles  declares,  as  quoted  by  Warburton,  "  True  life  is  to  be  found 
only  among  the  initiates  :  all  other  places  are  full  of  evil."  At  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  life  and  power  left  in  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  Mysteries.  Accordingly,  here  was 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  new  faith.  Standing  in  its  old  entrench- 
ments, with  all  it«  popular  prestige  arouml  it,  it  fought  with  desperate 
determination  for  every  inch  it  was  successively  forced  to  yield.  The 
brilliant  effort  of  Julian  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Christianity  and  restore 
the  pagan  religion  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor — an  effort  beneath 
which  the  scales  of  the  world's  fortunes  poised,  tremulous,  for  a  while — 
was  chiefly  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  enlarge  the  Mysteries.  Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  these  old  rites  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  murderous  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Bishop  George  and  others  were  slain,  on  occasion 
of  the  profanation  by  Christians  of  a  secret  adytum  in  which  the  Mys- 
teries of  Mithra  were  celebrated.^  And  when,  a  little  later,  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  had  determined  to  suppress  all  nocturnal  rites,  he  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  resolution  by  Pretextatus,  proconsul  in  Greece, 
**a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  consider  life  insupportable  if  they  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate those  most  sacred  Mysteries  which  bind  together  the  human 
race.""  Upon  the  whole,  wo  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Mysteries  most 
have  exerted  a  most  extensive  and  profound  influence  alike  in  fostering 
the  good  hopes  of  human  nature  touching  a  life  to  come,  and  in  giving 
credit  and  diffusion  to  the  popular  fables  of  the  poets  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  future  state.    Much  of  that  belief  which  seems  to  us  so  absurd 

Bl  Aglaophamns,  lib.  I.  sect.  7. 

M  Disconrte  to  the  Lit.  and  Sci.  Soc.  of  Jam,  1816,  pfub.  In  Talpy*s  Pamphletear,  No.  Uw 
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vre  caa  easily  suppose  they  sincerely  embraced,  when  we  recollect  what 
they  thought  they  had  seen  under  supernatural  auspices  in  their  initia- 
tions. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  faith  there  was  gradually  developed — in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  the  Mysteries,  as  we  believe — an  aristocratic  doctrine 
which  allotted  to  a  select  class  of  souls  an  abode  in  the  sky  as  their  dis- 
tinguished-destination after  death,  while  the  common  multitude  were 
still  sentenced  to  the  shadow-region  below  the  grave.  As  Virgil  writes, 
**  The  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy.  The  gate  of  dark  Dis  is  open  day  and 
night.  But  to  rise  into  the  upper-world  is  most  arduous.  Only  the  few 
heroes  whom  favoring  Jove  loves  or  shining  virtue  exalts  thither  can 
effect  it."'*  Numerous  scattered,  significant  traces  of  a  belief  in  this 
change  of  the  destination  of  some  souls  from  the  pit  of  Hades  to  the  hall 
of  heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  authors.  Virgil,  celebrating  the 
death  of  some  person  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Daphnis,  exclaims, 
"  Robed  in  white,  he  admires  the  strange  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  the 
clouds  and  the  stars  beneath  his  feet.  He  is  a  god  now.''^^  Porphyry 
ascribes  to  Pythagoras  the  declaration  that  the  kouLs  of  departed  men  are 
gathered  in  the  zodiac.**  Plato  earnestly  describes  a  region  of  brightness 
and  unfiiding  realities  above  this  lower  world,  among  the  stars,  where  the 
goda  live,  and  whither,  he  says,  the  virtuous  and  wise  may  ascend,  while 
the  corrupt  and  ignorant  must  sink  into  the  Tartarean  realm .^  A  similar 
conception  of  the  attainableness  of'  heaven  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the 
old  popular  myths,  first,  of  Hercules  coming  back  in  triumph  from  his 
Tiaat  to  Pluto's  seat,  and,  on  dying,  rising  to  the  assembly  of  immortals 
and  taking  his  equal  place  among  them;  secondly,  of  Dionysus  going 
into  the  under-world,  rescuing  his  mother,  the  hapless  Semele,  and  soar- 
ing with  her  to  heaven,  where  she  henceforth  resides,  a  peeress  of  the 
eldest  goddesses.  Cicero  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  afiSrmis 
that  "  a  life  of  justice  and  piety  is  the  path  to  heaven,  where  patriots, 
exemplary  souls,  released  from  their  bodies,  ei\joy  endless  happiness 
amidst  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  galaxy.''*^  The  same  author  also  speaks 
of  certain  philosophers  who  flourished  before  his  time,  "  whose  opinions 
encouraged  the  belief  that  souls  departing  from  bodies  would  arrive  at 
heaven  as  their  proper  dwelling-place.''*^  He  afterwards  stigmatizes  the 
notion  that  the  life  succeeding  death  is  subterranean  as  an  error ,^  and  in 
his  own  name  addresses  his  auditor  thus : — "I  see  you  gazing  upward 
and  wishing  to  migrate  into  heaven."^  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the 
Bomans  for  ages  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
remain  forever,  claiming  Divine  honors.^  The  Emperor  Julian  says,  in 
his  Letter  on  the  Duties  of  a  Priest,  "  God  will  raise  from  darkness  and 
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Tartarus  the  souls  of  all  of  us  who  worship  him  sincerely :  to  the  pious, 
instead  of  Tartarus  he  promises  Olympus."  **  It  is  lawfUl/'  writes  Plato, 
"  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods."*  The 
privilege  here  confined  to  philosophers  we  believe  was  promisee)  to  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries,  as  the  special  prerogative  secured  to  them  by 
their  initiation.  "  To  pass  into  the  rank  of  the  gods"  is  a  phrase  which, 
as  here  employed,  means  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  have  a  seat  vHth  the 
immortals,  instead  of  being  banished,  with  the  souls  of  common  mortaK 
lb  the  under- world. 

In  early  times  the  Greek  worship  was  most  earnestly  directed  to  that 
set  of  deities  who  resided  at  the  gloomy  centre  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  called  the  ehlhonian  gods.'*  The  hope  of  immortality  first  sprung  up 
and  was  nourished  in  connection  with  this  worship.  But  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  culture  the  supernal  circle  of  divinities  who  kept  state  oh 
bright  Olympus  acquired  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  at  last  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  worship  far  surpassing  that  paid  to  their  swarthy 
compeers  below.  The  adoration  of  these  bright  beings,  with  a  growing 
trust  in  their  benignity,  the  fables  of  the  poets  telling  how  they  had 
sometimes  elevated  human  favorites  to  their  presence, — ^for  instance,  re- 
ceiving a  Ganymede  to  the  joys  of  their  sublime  society, — the  encouraging 
thoughts  of  the  more  religious  and  cheerful  of  the  philosophers, — these 
facts,  together  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  dismal  gloom  of  the 
life  of  shades  around  the  "Styx,  and  a  native  longing  for  admission  to  the 
serene  pleasures  of  the  unfading  life  led  by  the  radiant  lords  of  heaven, 
in  coixj unction,  perhaps,  with  still  other  causes,  effected  an  improvement 
of  the  old  faith,  altering  and  brightening  it,  little  by  little,  until  the  hope 
came  in  many  quarters  to  be  entertained  that  the  faithful  soul  would 
after  death  rise  into  the  assemblage  and  splendor  of  the  celestial  gods. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  Oration,  represents  the 
gods  of  Olympus  addressing  him  in  this  strain  : — *'  Remember  that  your 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  if  you  follow  us  you  will  be  a  god  and  with  at 
will  behold  our  Father."  Several  learned  writers  have  strenuously  labored 
to  prove  that  the  ground-secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  grand  thing  re- 
vealed in  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  shaking  the  established 
theology  by  unmasking  the  historic  fact  that  all  the  gods  were  merely 
deified  men.  We  believe  the  real  significance  of  the  various  collective 
testimony,  hints,  and  inferences  by  which  these  writers  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  conclusion  is  this ;  the  genuine  point  of  the  Mysteries  lay  not 
in  teaching  that  the  gods  were  once  men,  but  in  the  idea  that  mat  may 
become  gods.  To  teach  that  Zeus,  the  universal  Father,  causing  the  crea- 
tion to  tremble  at  the  motion  of  his  brow,  was  formerly  an  obscure  king 
of  Crete,  whose  tomb  was  yet  visible  in  that  island,  would  have  been 
utterly  absurd.  But  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man, — the  free,  intelligent 
image  of  the  gods,— on  leaving  the  body,  would  ascend  to  live  eternally 
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i&  the  kingdom  of  its  Divine  prototypes,  would  have  been  a  brilliant  step 
of  progress  in  harmony  both  with  reason  and  the  heart.  Such  was  pro* 
b«bly  the  fact.  Observe  the  following  citation  from  Plutarch : — **  There 
is  no  occasion  against  nature  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven ; 
but  we  are  to  conclude  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  genii ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
Mysteries,  they  are  purified,  shaking  otf  the  remains  of  mortality  and  the 
power  of  the  passions,  they  then  attain  the  highest  happiness,  and  ascend 
from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and 
established  order  of  nature."" 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  whereby 
apotheosis  was  conferred  on  various  persons,  placing  them  among  the 
gods.  This  ceremony  has  often  been  made  to  appear  unnecessarily 
ridiculous,  through  a  perversion  of  its  actual  meaning.  When  the 
ancients  applied  the  term  "god"  to  a  human  soul  departed  from  the  body, 
it  was  not  used  as  the  modems  prevailingly  employ  that  word.  It  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  less  with  them  than  with  us.  It  merely  meant  to 
affirm  similarity  of  essence,  qualities,  and  residence,  but  by  no  means  equal 
dignity  and  power  of  attributes  between  the  one  and  the  others.  It  meant 
that  the  soul  had  gone  to  the  heavenly  habitation  of  the  gods  and  was 
thenceforth  a  participant  in  the  heavenly  life."  Heraclitus  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "Men  are  mortal  gods ;  gods  are  immortal  men."  Macro- 
bins  says,  "  The  soul  Lb  not  only  immortal,  but  a  god."*  And  Cicero  de- 
dares,  **  The  soul  of  man  is  a  Divine  thing, — as  Euripides  dares  to  say,  a 
god."*  Milton  uses  language  precisely  parallel,  speaking  of  those  who 
are  "unmindful  of  the  crown  true  Virtue  gives  her  servants,  after  their 
mortal  change,  among  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats."  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  says  that  "  to  become  a  god 
means  to  ascend  into  heaven."^^  The  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of 
beatification  and  canonization  of  saints,  offering  them  incense  and 
prayers  thereafter,  means  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient 
apotheosis, — namely,  that  while  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  abide  below, 
in  the  intermediate  state,  these  favored  souls  have  been  advanced  into 
heaven.  The  papal  functionaries  borrowed  this  rite,  with  most  of  its 
details,  from  their  immediate  pagan  predecessors,  who  themselves  pro- 
bably adopted  it  from  the  East,  whence  the  Mysteries  came.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believed,  centuries  before  the 
Qiristian  era,  in  the  contrasted  fate  of  good  men  after  death  to  enjoy  the 
mooessive  heavens  above  the  clouds,  and  of  bad  men  to  suffer  the  suo- 
oeasive  hells  beneath  the  earth.     A  knowledge  of  this  attractive  Oriental 
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doctrine  may  have  united  with  the  advance  of  their  own  speculationB  to 
win  the  partial  acceptance  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  faith  which  broke  the  universal  doom  to  Hades  and  opened 
heaven  to  their  hopeful  aspirations.  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  addressed  to  the  bereaved  Admetus : — *'  Let  not 
the  tomb  of  thy  wife  be  looked  on  as  the  mound  of  the  ordinary  dead. 
Some  wayfarer,  as  he  treads  the  sloping  road,  shall  say,  '  This  woman 
once  died  for  her  husband ;  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in  heayeh.'  "^ 

When  the  meaning  of  the  cheerful  promises  given  to  the  initiates  of  a 
•more  favored  fate  in  the  future  life  than  awaited  others — namely,  as  we 
think,  that  their  spirits  on  leaving  the  body  should  scale  Olympus  in- 
stead of  plunging  to  Tartarus — had  been  concealed  within  the  Mysteries 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  length  broke  into  public  view  in  the  national 
apotheosis  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  and  renowned  worthies,  the  in- 
stances  of  which  became  so  numerous  that  Cicero  cries,  '*  Is  not  nearly 
all  heaven  peopled  with  the  human  race  ?''^  Over  the  heads  of  the  de- 
vout heathen,  as  they  gazed  up  through  the  clear  night-air,  twinkled  the 
beams  of  innumerable  stars,  each  chosen  to  designate  the  cerulean  seat 
where  some  soul  was  rejoicing  with  the  gods  in  heaven  over  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  in  which  he  once  painfully  trod  this 
earthly  scene. 

Herodian,  a  Greek  historian  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  left 
a  detailed  account  of  the  rite  of  apotheosis.^^  An  image  of  the  person 
to  be  deified  was  made  in  wax,  looking  all  sick  and  pale,  laid  in  state  on 
a  lofty  bed  of  ivory  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  on  one  side 
by  choirs  of  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side  by  their  ladies  stripped  of 
their  jewels  and  clad  in  mourning,  visited  often  for  several  days  by  a 
physician,  who  still  reports  his  patient  worse,  and  finally  announces  his 
decease.  Then  the  Senators  and  haughtiest  patricians  bear  the  couch 
through  the  via  sacra  to  the  Forum.  Bands  of  noble  boys  and  of  proud 
women  ranged  opposite  each  other  chant  hymns  and  lauds  over  the 
dead  in  solemn  melody.  The  bier  is  next  borne  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  wooden  altar,  a  large,  thin  structure  with 
a  tower  like  a  lighthouse.  Heaps  of  fragrant  gums,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
spices  are  poured  out  and  piled  upon  it.  Then  the  Roman  knights, 
mounted  on  horseback,  prance  before  it  in  beautiful  bravery,  wheeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  dizzy  measures  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Also,  in  a 
stately  manner,  purple-clothed  charioteers,  wearing  masks  which  picture 
forth  the  features  of  the  most  famous  worthies  of  other  days  to  the  reve- 
rential recognition  of  the  silent  hosts  assembled,  ride  around  the  form 
of  their  descendant.  Suddenly  a  torch  is  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  is  wrapped 
in  flames.  From  the  turret,  amidst  the  aromatic  fumes,  an  eagle  is  lei 
loose.  Fhoenix-like  symbol  of  the  departed  soul,  he  soars  into  the  sky, 
and  the  seven-hilled  city  throbs  with  pride,  reverberating  the  shouts  of 
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her  people.  Thus  into  the  residence  of  the  gods — "Sic  itur  ad  tstra" — 
was  borne  the  divinely-favored  mortal ; 

**  And  thus  w«  aee  how  man's  prophetic  creeds 
Made  gode  of  men  when  godlike  were  their  deeds." 

For  it  was  only  in  times  of  degradation  and  by  a  violent  perversion  that 
the  honor  was  allowed  to  the  unworthy ;  and  even  in  such  cases  it  was 
usually  nullified  as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  their  senses  and  their 
freedom.  There  is  extant  among  the  works  of  Seneca  a  little  treatise 
called  Apocolocuntosis, — that  is,  pumpkinification,  or  the  metamorphosis 
into  a  gourd, — a  sharp  satire  levelled  against  the  apotheosis -of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius.  The  deification  of  mortals  among  the  ancients  has  long 
been  laughed  at.  When  the  great  Macedonian  monarch  applied  for  a 
decree  for  his  apotheosis  while  he  was  yet  alive,  the  Lacedemonian 
Senate,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  voted,  "  If  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  a  god."  The  doctrine  is  often  referred  to  among  us  in  terms 
of  mockery.  But  this  is  principally  because  it  is  not  understood.  It 
simply  signifies  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  Olympian 
halls  instead  of  descending  into  the  Acheronian  gulfs.  And  whether  we 
consider  the  symbolic  justice  and  beauty  of  the  conception  as  a  poetio 
image  applied  to  the  deathless  heroes  of  humanity  ensphered  above  us 
forever  in  historic  fame  and  natural  worship,  or  regard  its  comparative 
probability  as  the  literal  location  of  the  residence  of  departed  spirits,  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  us  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ideas  pre- 
viously prevalent,  and  as  a  sort  of  anticipation,  in  part,  of  that  bright 
fSuth  in  a  heavenly  home  for  faithful  souls,  afterwards  established  in  the 
world  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  written,  ''No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
is  now  in  heaven."  Indeed,  so  forcible  and  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  course  of  the  aspirant  in  his  initiation — dramatically  dying, 
descending  into  Hades,  rising  again  to  life,  and  ascending  into  heaven — 
with  the  apostolic  presentation  of  the  redemptive  career  of  Christ,  our 
great  Forerunner,  that  some  writers — Nork,  for  instance — have  suggested 
that  the  latter  was  but  the  exoteric  publication  to  all  the  world  of  what 
in  the  former  was  esoterically  taught  to  the  initiates  alone. 

There  was  a  striking  naturalness,  a  profoutid  propriety,  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  secrecy  and  awe  with  which  the  ancient  Mysteries  shrouded  from 
a  rash  curiosity  their  instructions  concerning  the  future  life  and  only 
unfolded  them  by  careful  degrees  to  the  prepared  candidate.  It  is  so 
with  the  reality  itself  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  great  mystery 
of  mysteries,  darkly  hinted  in  types,  faintly  gleaming  in  analogies,  softly 
whispered  in  hopes,  passionately  asked  in  desires,  patiently  confirmed  in 
arguments,  suddenly  blazed  and  thundered  in  revelation.  Man  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  race  on  earth  has  been  thickly  encompassed 
by  mysteries, — ^hung  around  by  the  muffling  curtains  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.    Through  one  after  another  of  these  he  has  forced  his  way 
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and  gased  on  their  suocessiye  secrets  laid  bare.  Once  the  Ocean  was  an 
alluring  and  terrible  mystery,  weltering  before  him  with  its  endless  wash 
of  waves,  into  which  the  weary  sun,  in  the  west,  plunged  at  evening,  and 
out  of  which,  in  the  east,  it  bounded  refreshed  in  the  morning.  But 
the  daring  prows  of  his  ships,  guided  by  pioneering  thought  and  skill, 
passed  its  islands  and  touched  its  ultimate  shores.  Once  the  Polar  Circle 
was  a  frightful  and  frozen  mystery,  enthroned  on  mountains  of  eternal 
ice  and  wearing  upon  its  snowy  brow  the  flaming  crown  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  But  his  hardy  navigators,  inspired  by  enterprise  and  philan- 
thropy, armed  with  science,  and  supplied  by  art,  have  driven  the  awful 
phantom  back,  league  by  league,  until  but  a  small  expanse  of  its  wonders 
remains  untracked  by  his  steps.  Once  the  crowded  Sky  was  a  boundless 
mystery,  a  maie  of  motions,  a  field  where  ghastly  comets  played  their 
antics  and  shook  down  terrors  on  the  nations.  But  the  theories  of  his 
reason,  based  on  the  gigantic  grasp  of  his  calculus  and  aided  by  the 
instruments  of  his  invention,  have  solved  perplexity  after  perplexity, 
blended  discords  into  harmony,  and  shown  to  his  delighted  vision  the 
calm  perfection  of  the  stellar  system.  So,  too,  in  the  moral  world  he  has 
lifted  the  shrouds  from  many  a  dark  problem,  and  extended  the  empire 
of  light  and  love  far  out  over  tha  ancient  realm  of  darkness  and  terror. 
But  the  secret  of  Death,  the  mystery  of  the  Future,  remains  yet,  as  of 
old,  unfathomed  and  inscrutable  to  his  inquiries.  Still,  as  of  old,  he 
kneels  before  that  unlifted  veil  and  beseeches  the  oracles  for  a  response 
to  faith. 

The  ancient  Mysteries  in  their  principal  ceremony  but  copied  the  ordi- 
nation and  followed  the  overawing  spirit  of  Nature  herself.  The  religious 
reserve  and  awe  about  the  entrance  into  the  adytum  of  their  traditions 
were  like  those  about  the  entrance  into  the  invisible  scenes  beyond  the 
veils  of  time  and  mortality.  Their  initiation  was  but  a  miniature  sjrmbol 
of  the  great  initiation  through  which,  and  that  upon  impartial  terms, 
every  mortal,  from  King  Solomon  to  the  idiot  pauper,  must  sooner  or 
later  pass  to  immortality.  When  a  fit  applicant,  after  the  preliminary 
probation,  kneels  with  fainting  sense  and  pallid  brow  before  the  veil 
of  the  unutterable  Unknown,  and  the  last  pulsations  of  his  heart  tap 
at  the  door  of  eternity,  and  he  reverentially  asks  admission  to  partako 
in  the  secrets  shrouded  from  profane  vision,  the  infinite  Hierophant 
directs  the  call  to  be  answered  by  Death,  the  speechless  and  aolemn 
steward  of  the  celestial  Mysteries.  He  comes,  pushes  the  curtain  aside, 
leads  the  awe-struck  initiate  in,  takes  the  blinding  bandage  of  the  body 
from  his  soul;  and  straightway  the  trembling  neophyte  receives  light 
in  the  midst  of  that  innumerable  Fraternity  of  ImmorialB  over  whom 
the  Supreme  Author  of  the  Universe  presides. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

UTIBIPSTOHOSIS;   OR^  TRANSMIGRATION  OT  B0UL8. 

KO  other  doctrine  has  exerted  so  extensive,  controllings  and  permanent 
an  influence  upon  mankind  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis, — ^the  notion 
tbftt  when  the  soul  leaves  the  hody  it  is  bom  anew  in  another  body,  its 
nak,  character,  circumstances,  and  experience  in  each  successive  exist- 
ence depending  on  its  qualities,  deeds,  and  attainments  in  its  preceding 
liv«^     Such  a  theory,  well  matured,  bore  unresisted  sway  through  the 
iRftt  Eastern  world,  long  before  Moses  slept  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes 
€Q  the  shore  of  the  Egirptian  river;  Alexander  the  Great  gazed  with 
ttuzement  on  the  self-immolation  by  fire  to  which  it  inspired  the  Gym- 
iMsophists;  Caesar  found  its  tenets  propagated  among  the  Gauls  beyond 
tbe  Rubicon;  and  at  this  hour  it  reigns  despotic,  as  the  learned  and 
^TeUed  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford  tells  us,  "without  any  sign  of  de- 
crepitude or  decay,  over  the  Burman,  Chinese,  Tartar,  Tibetan,  and  In- 
<iian   nations,  including  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  man- 
kind. ">    There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  scheme  of  thought 
P^^ailed  at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Egyptians,  all  classes  and 
s^cts  of  the  Hindus,  the  Persian  disciples  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Druids, 
^<^  in  a  later  age,  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  as  represented  by 
Huaaeus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  many  others. 
« Was  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
nptivity.    Traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  Scythians, 
^  African  tribes,  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  various  aboriginal 
>^ioti8  both  of  North  and  of  South  America.    Charlevoix  says  some 
^*^^^n  of  Canadian  Indians  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls ;  but, 
^^  a  curious  mixture  of  fancy  and  reflection,  they  limited  it  to  the  souls 
^  ^ttle  children,  who,  being  balked  of  this  life  in  its  beginning,  they 
7^5fht  would  try  it  again.    Their  bodies,  accordingly,  were  buried  at  the 
^^  of  roads,  that  their  spirits  might  pass  into  pregnant  women  travelling 
'^'     A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  limited  in  the  same  way  to  the  souls 
children  also  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans.'    The  Maricopas,  by  the 
*^  believe  when  they  die  they  shall  transmigrate  into  birds,  beasts, 
^  x^eptiles,  and  shall  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  whence  they 
^  driven  by  the  Yumas.    They  will  live  there  in  caves  and  woods,  as 
^^^^^  rata,  and  snakes;  so  will  their  enemies  the  Yumas;  and  they  will 


>  WllKm,  Two  Leeturei  on  the  ReUgioofl  Opinfom  of  Uie  IliiidiiB,  pw  9L 
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fight  together.'  On  the  western  border  of  the  United  States,  only  three 
or  four  years  ago,  two  Indians  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder,  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe  came  in  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
shot  or  burned  instead,  as  they  looked  upon  hanging  with  the  utmost 
horror,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  is  thus  strangled  to  death 
goes  into  the  next  world  in  a  foul  manner,  and  that  it  assumes  a  beastly 
form.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  sometimes  threw  their  dead  into  the  sea  to 
be  devoured  by  sharks,  supposing  their  souls  would  animate  these  monsters 
and  cause  them  to  spare  the  living  whom  accident  should  throw  within 
their  reach.^  Similar  superstitions,  but  more  elaborately  developed,  are 
rife  among  many  tribes  of  African  negroes.'  It  was  inculcated  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicheeans;  also  by 
Origen  and  several  other  influential  Fathers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sect  of  the  Cathari,  the  Bogomiles,  the  famous  scholastics  Scotus  £rigena 
and  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  numerous  less  distinguished  authors,  advo- 
cated it.  And  in  modem  times  it  has  been  earnestly  received  by  Lesaing 
and  Fourier,  and  is  not  without  its  open  defenders  to-day,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge,  even  in  the  prosaic  and  enlightened 
circles  of  European  and  American  society. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of 
transmigration.  First,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  retribution, — ^the  sequel 
to  sin  in  a  pre-existent  state : — 

**  AH  that  flesh  doth  ooTer, 

SouIb  of  aouroe  rablime^ 
Are  but  slaTes  told  orer 

To  the  Master  Time 
To  work  out  their  raniom 

For  the  ancient  crime." 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  conception  of  a  revolt  and  battle  among  the  gods  in  some  dim 
and  disastrous  epoch  of  the  past  eternity,  when  the  defeated  deities  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  and  shut  up  in  fleshly  prison-bodies.  So  man  is  a 
fallen  spirit,  heaven  his  fatherland,  this  life  a  penance,  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  order  to  be  effectual.'  The  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  whether  taught  by  Pythagoras,  sung  by  Empedocles,  dreamed  by 
Fludd,  or  contended  for  by  Beecher,  is  the  prinoipal  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  the  metempsychosis.  But,  secondly,  the  transmigration  of 
souls  has  been  considered  as  the  means  of  their  progressive  ascent.  The 
soul  begins  its  conscious  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being,  and, 
gradually  rising  through  birth  after  birth,  climbs  along  a  discriminated 
series  of  improvements  in  endless  aspiration.  Here  the  scientific  adapta- 
tion and  moral  intent  are  thought  to  lead  only  upwards,  insect  travelling 
to  man,  man  soaring  to  God ;  but  by  sin  the  natural  order  and  working 


s  Bartlett,  Personal  Nam  tire  of  Explorations  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ac,  ch.  xxx.  . 

*  Jarree,  Hist  Ssndwich  Islands,  p.  82.  »  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  p.  210. 
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of  means  are  inverted,  and  the  series  of  births  lead  downward,  until 
expiation  and  merit  restore  the  primal  adjustment  and  direction. 

The  idea  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  soul-wandering,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  has  been  broached  in  various  forms  widely  differing  in  the  extent  of 
their  application.  Among  the  Jews  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud, 
and  other  documents,  are  full  of  it.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  confined  the  mortal  residence  of  souls  to  human  bodies.  They  say 
that  God  created  all  souls  on  the  first  day,  the  only  day  in  which  he  made 
aught  out  of  nothing ;  and  they  imply,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  souls,  that  these  are  born  over  and  over,  and  will  continue  wander- 
ing thus  until  the  Messiah  comes  and  the  resurrection  occurs.  The 
Rabbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of  metempsychosis;  namely,  "Gilgul,'' 
which  is  a  series  of  single,  transmigrations,  each  lasting  till  death;  and 
"Ibbur,"  which  is  where  one  soul  occupies  several  bodies,  changing  its 
residence  at  pleasure,  or  where  several  souls  occupy  one  body.''  The 
latter  kind  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  demons  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased 
wicked  men.  Sometime*)  they  are  represented  as  solitary  and  flitting 
from  one  victim  to  another ;  sometimes  they  swarm  together  in  the  same 
person,  as  seven  were  at  once  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  range  of  the  soul's  travels  in  its  repeated 
births  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  all  animal  bodi^, — ^beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects.  In  this  extent  the  doctrine  was  held  by 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and  in  fact  by  a  migority  of  its  believers. 
Shakspeare's  wit  is  not  without  historical  warrant  when  he  makes  the 
clown  say  to  Malvolio,  "Thou  shalt  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
possess the  soul  of  thy  grandam."  Many — the  Manichaeans,  for  instance 
— taught  that  human  souls  transmigrated  not  only  through  the  lowest 
animal  bodies  but  even  through  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Souls  in- 
habit ears  of  com,  figs,  shrubs.  "Whoso  plucks  the  fruit  or  the  leaves 
from  trees,  or  pulls  up  plants  or  herbs,  is  guilty  of  homicide,"  say  they; 
"for  in  each  case  he  expels  a  soul  from  its  body.''"  And  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul,  by  a  course  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  uncleanness  pursued  through  many  lives,  will  at  length  arrive  at  an 
inanimate  body,  and  be  doomed  to  exist  for  unutterable  ages  as  a  stone  or 
as  a  particle  of  dust.  The  adherents  of  this  hypothesis  regard  the  whole 
world  as  a  deposition  of  materialized  souls.  At  every  step  they  tread  on 
hosts  of  degraded  souls,  destined  yet,  though  now  by  sin  sunk  thus  low, 
to  find  their  way  back  as  redeemed  and  blessed  spirits  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  metempsychosis  may  be  understood,  as  to  its 
inmost  meaning  and  its  final  issue,  to  be  either  a  Development,  a  Revo- 

T  BMoiife,  Hilt  Jews,  lib.  It.  cap.  xxx. :  Schrtfder,  Judenthoin,  bnch  il.  k^.  lil. :  Eiaenmenger, 
Intdccktat  Jodenthum,  tb.  iL  kap.  i. 

*  Aogiutiiia,  De  Morfb.  Manichae.^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xrii. :  De  Hanrs.,  cap.  xiri. :  Contra  Faustnm,  lib.  xrt 
cap.  axviiL 
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lation,  or  a  Retribution, — a  Divine  system  of  development  eternally  lead- 
ing creatures  in  a  graduated  ascension  from  the  base  towards  the  apex 
of  the  creation, — a  perpetual  cycle  in  the  order  of  nature  fixedly  recur- 
ring by  the  necessities  of  a  physical  &te  unalterable,  unavoidable,  eternal, 
— a  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  exactly  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
of  every  case,  presided  over  by  a  moral  Nemesis,  and  issuing  at  last  in 
the  emancipation  of  every  purified  soul  into  infinite  bliss,  when,  by  the 
upward  gravitation  of  spirit,  they  shall  all  have  been  strained  through 
the  successively  finer-growing  filters  of  the  worlds,  from  the 
grained  foundation  of  matter  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  Divine 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  extent  and  the  tenacious  grasp  of  thia 
antique  and  stupendous  belief, — in  looking  about  for  the  various  sugges- 
tions or  confirmations  of  such  a  dogma, — we  would  call  attention  to 
several  considerations,  each  claiming  some  degree  of  importance.  First, 
among  the  earliest  notions  of  a  reflecting  man  is  that  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  He  instinctively 
distinguishes  the  thinking  substance  he  is  from  the  material  vestment 
he  wears.  Conscious  of  an  unchanged  personal  identity  beneath  the 
changes  and  decays  everywhere  visible  around  him,  he  naturally  imagines 
that 

^  As  billows  on  tho  nndnUtlng  main, 
•  That  swelling  fall  and  fiUling  swell  again, 

80  on  the  tide  of  time  inconstant  roll 
The  dying  body  and  the  deathless  soal." 

To  one  thus  meditating,  and  desiring,  as  he  surely  would,  to  perceive  or 
devise  some  explanation  of  the  soul's  posthumous  fortunes,  the  idea  oould 
hardly  fail  to  occur  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  might  be  to  undergo  a 
renewed  birth,  or  a  series  of  births  in  new  bodies.  Such  a  conception, 
appearing  in  a  rude  state  of  culture,  before  the  lines  between  sciences 
religion,  and  poetry  had  been  sharply  drawn,  reconmiending  itself  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  its  adaptedness  to  gratify  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation in  the  formation  of  a  thousand  quaint  and  engaging  hypotheses, 
would  seem  plausible,  would  be  highly  attractive,  would  very  easily 
secure  acceptance  as  a  true  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  strange  resemblances  and  sympathies  between  men  and 
animals  would  often  powerfully  suggest  to  a  contemplative  observer  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.'  Looking  over  those  volumes 
of  singular  caricatures  wherein  certain  artists  have  m^ide  all  the  most  dis- 
tinctive physiognomies  of  men  and  beasts  mutually  to  approximate  and 
mingle,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fancy  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  the 
masks  of  degraded  men.  Notice  an  ox  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
patiently  ruminating  as  if  sadly  conscious  of  many  things  and  helplessly 
bound  in  some  obscure  penance, — a  mute  world  of  dreamy  experiencea, 
sombre  mystery :  how  easy  to  imagine  him  an  enchanted  and  tnou- 
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formed  man !  See  how  certain  animals  are  allied  in  their  prominent 
traits  to  humanity, — the  stricken  deer,  weeping  big,  piteous  tears, — the 
iawning  affection  and  noble  fidelity  of  the  dog, — the  architectural  skill 
of  the  beaver, — the  wise  aspect  of  the  owl, — the  sweet  plaint  of  the 
nightingale, — the  shrieks  of  some  fierce  beasts,  and  the  howls  of  others 
startlingly  like  the  cries  of  children  and  the  moans  of  pain, — the  spark- 
ling orbs  and  tortuous  stealthiness  of  the  snake ;  and  the  hints  at  me* 
tempsychosis  are  obvious.  Standing  face  to  face  with  a  tiger,  an  ana- 
conda, a  wild-cat,  a  monkey,  a  gazelle,  a  parrot,  a  dove,  we  alternately 
shudder  with  horror  and  yearn  with  sympathy,  now  expecting  to  see 
the  latent  devils  throw  off  their  disguise  and  start  forth  in  their  own 
demoniac  figures,  now  waiting  for  the  metamorphosing  charm  to  be 
reversed,  and  for  the  enchanted  children  of  humanity  to  stand  erect, 
restored  to  their  former  shapes.  Pervading  all  the  grades  and  forms  of 
distinct  animal  life  there  seems  to  be  a  rudimentary  unity.  The  fun- 
damental elements  and  primordial  germs  of  consciousness,  intellect,  will, 
passion,  appear  the  same,  and  the  different  classes  of  being  seem  capable 
of  passing  into  one  another  by  improvement  or  deterioration.  Spon- 
taneously, then,  might  a  primitive  observer,  unhampered  by  prejudices, 
think  that  the  soul  of  man  oix  leaving  its  present  body  would  find  or 
construct  another  according  to  its  chief  intrinsic  qualities  and  forces, 
whether  those  were  a  leonine  magnanimity  of  courage,  a  vulpine  sub* 
tlety  of  cunning,  oi;  a  pavonine  strut  of  vanity.  The  spirit,  freed  from 
its  fallen  cell,  • 

*^  VB\m  with  fresh  energy  another  fomi. 
And  toweni  an  elephant,  or  gUdea  a  vom. 
Swims  aa  an  eagle  in  the  eye  of  noon. 
Or  wails,  a  screech-owl,  to  the  deaf,  cold  moon. 
Or  haunts  the  brakes  where  serpents  hiss  and  gUvi^ 
Or  horns,  a  glittering  inaect,  in  the  air.'* 

The  hypothesb  is  equally  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  regarding  the  hmnaa 
attributes  of  some  brutes  and  the  brutal  attributes  of  some  men.  Thus 
Oratiano,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  malignity  of  Shylock,  cries  to  the 
liyen*-hearted  Jew, — 

"  Thoa  almost  mak'st  me  warer  in  my  lUth, 
To  hold  opinion,  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themsdrea 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currldi  spirit 
Oorem'd  a  wolf^  who,  hang*d  for  human  alaiq^tcr, 
Sren  flnom  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thine  unhallow'd  dam. 
Infused  itself  in  thee ;  fbr  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish.  Moody,  starred,  and  rarenoos.** 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  figurative  metempsychosis,  which  may  sometimes-— 
the  history  of  mythology  abounds  in  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
— have  been  turned  from  an  abstract  metaphor  into  a  concrete  belief,  or 
from  a  fanciful  supposition  have  hardened  into  a  received  fact.  There  is  a 
poetic  animation  of  objects  whereby  the  imaginative  person  puts  himself 
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into  other  persons,  into  trees,  clouds,  whirlwinds,  or  what  not,  and  works 
them  for  the  time  in  ideal  realization.  The  same  result  is  put  in  speech 
sometimes  as  humorous  play:  for  example,  a  celebrated  English  author 
says,  **  Nature  meant  me  for  a  salamander,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
always  been  discontented  as  a  man :  I  shall  be  a  salamander  in  the  next 
world  !"  Such  imagery  stated  to  a  mind  of  a  litesal  order  solidifios  into 
a  meaning  of  prosaic  fact.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  say  of  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  possesses  him.  A 
receptive  student  enters  into  the  soul  of  Plato,  or  is  full  of  Goethe.  We 
say  that  Apelles  lived  again  in  Titian.  Augustine  reappeared  in  Calvin, 
and  Pelagius  in  Arminius,  to  fight  over  the  old  battle  of  election  and 
freedom.  Luther  rose  in  Ronge.  Take  these  figures  literally,  construct 
what  they  imply  into  a  dogma,  and  the  product  is  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  result  thus  arrived  at  finds  effective  support  in  the  striking  phy- 
sical resemblance,  spiritual  likeness,  and  similarity  of  mission  frequently 
seen  between  persons  in  one  age  and  those  in  a  former  age.  Columbus 
was  the  modern  Jason  sailing  after  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  New  World. 
Glancing  along  the  portrait-gallery  of  some  ancient  family,  one  is  some- 
times startled  to  observe  a  face,  extinct  for  several  generations,  suddenly 
confronting  him  again  with  all  its  features  in  some  distant  descendant. 
A  peculiarity  of  conformation,  a  remarkable  trait  of  character,  suppressed 
for  a  century,  all  at  once  starts  into  vivid  prominence  in  a  remote  branch 
of  the  lineage,  and  men  say,  pointing  back  to  the  ancestor,  **  He  has 
revived  once  more."  Seeing  Elisha  do  the  same  things  that  his  departed 
master  had  done  before  him,  the  people  exclaimed,  •*  The  spirit  of  Elgah 
is  upon  him."  Beholding  in  John  the  Baptist  one  going  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  expected  prophet,  Jesus  said,  **  If  ye  are  able  to  receive 
it,  this  is  he."  Some  of  the  later  Rabbins  assert  many  entertaining 
things  concerning  the  repeated  births  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  their  national  history.  Abel  was  born  again  in  Seth ;  Cain, 
in  that  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew ;  Abiram,  in  Ahithophel ;  and  Adam, 
having  already  reappeared  once  in  David,  will  live  again  in  the  Messiah. 
The  performance  by  an  eminent  man  of  some  great  labor  which  had 
been  done  in  an  earlier  age  in  like  manner  by  a  kindred  spirit  evokes 
in  the  imagination  an  apparition  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  repeat  his 
old  work. 

Fourthly,  there  are  certain  familiar  psychological  experiences  which 
serve  to  suggest  and  to  support  the  theory  of  transmigration,  and  which 
are  themselves  in  return  explained  by  such  a  surmise.  Thinking  upon 
some  unwonted  subject,  often  a  dim  impression  arises  in  the  mind,  fastens 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  somewhere,  long  ago,  we  have 
had  these  reflections  before.  Learning  a  fact,  meeting  a  face,  for  the*  first 
time,  we  are  puzzled  with  an  obscure  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time.  Travelling  in  foreign  lands,  we  are  ever  and  anon  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  familiarity  with  the  views,  urging  us  to  conclude  that  surely  we 
have  more  than  once  trodden  those  fields  and  gazed  on  those  scenes; 
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and  from  hoary  mountain,  trickling  rill,  and  vesper  bell,  meanwhile, 
mystic  tones  of  strange  memorial  music  seem  to  sigh,  in  remembered 
accents,  through  the  souFs  plaintive-echoing  halls, — 

*"Twa8  auld  Ung  syne,  my  dear, 
TwM  aald  king  •yne." 

Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence  here  finds  its  basis.  We  have  lived 
before,  perchance  many  times,  and  through  the  clouds  of  sense  and 
imagination  now  and  then  float  the  veiled  visions  of  things  that  were. 
Efforts  of  thought  reveal  the  half-effaced  inscriptions  and  pictures  on 
the  tablets  of  memory.  Snatches  of  dialogues  once  held  are  recalled, 
faint  recollections  of  old  friendships  return,  and  fragments  of  land- 
scapes beheld  and  deeds  performed  long  ago  pass  in  weird  procession 
before  the  mind's  half-opened  eye.  We  know  a  professional  gentleman 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  existence  on  the  earth  previously  to  his 
present  life.  He  testifies  that  on  innumerable  occasions  he  has  experienced 
remembrances  of  events  and  recognitions  of  places,  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  irresistible  conviction  that  he  had  known  them  in  a  former  state. 
Nearly  every  one  has  felt  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
vivid.     The  doctrine  at  which  such  things  hint — that 

**  Not  in  entire  forgetfulnefls. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness,** 

but  trailing  vague  traces  and  enigmas  from  a  bygone  history,  "do  we 
come" — ^yields  the  secret  of  many  a  mood  and  dream,  the  spell  of  inex- 
plicable hours,  the  key  and  clew  to  baffling  labyrinths  of  mystery.  The 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  among  a  fanciful  people 
and  in  an  unscientific  age,  need  be  no  wonder  to  any  cultivated  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvels  of  experience  and  aware  that  every  one  may 
tay,— 

**  Full  oft  my  feelings  make  me  start. 
Like  footprinti  on  some  desert  shores 
As  if  the  chamber*  of  my  heart 
Had  heard  their  shadowy  step  before.** 

Fifthly,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  soul,  is  marvellously 
adapted  to  explain  the  seeming  chaos  of  moral  inequality,  injustice,  and 
manifold  evil  presented  in  the  world  of  human  life.  No*"  other  conceiv- 
able view  so  admirably  accounts  for  the  heterogeneousness  of  our  present 
existence,  refutes  the  charge  of  a  groundless  favoritism  urged  against 
Providence,  and  completely  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  loss 
of  remembrance  between  the  states  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  theory; 
because  such  a  loss  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fresh  and  fair  pro- 
bation. Besides,  there  is  a  parallel  fact  of  deep  significance  in  our  un- 
questionable experience ; 

**  For  is  not  cnr /Int  yettr  foi^ot  f 
The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not." 

Once  admit  the  theory  to  be  true,  and  all  difliculties  in  regard  to  moral 
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justice  vanish.  If  a  man  be  bom  blind,  deaf,  a  cripple,  a  slave,  an  idiot^ 
it  is  because  in  a  previous  life  he  abused  his  privileges  and  heaped  on  hu 
80ul  a  load  of  guilt  which  he  is  now  expiating.  If  a  sudden  calamity  over- 
whelm a  good  man  with  unmerited  ruin  and  anguish,  it  is  the  penalty 
of  some  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  responsible  being  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  present  memory.  Does  a  surprising  piece  of  good  fortune 
accrue  to  any  one, — splendid  riches,  a  commanding  position,  a  peerless 
friendship?  It  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  deeds  done  in  an  earlier  life. 
Every  flower  blighted  or  diseased,^-every  shrub  gnarled,  awry,  and 
blasted, — every  brute  ugly  and  maimed,^-every  man  deformed,  wretched, 
or  despised, — is  reaping  in  these  hard  conditions  of  being,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fate  of  the  favored  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  fruit 
of  sin  in  a  foregone  existence.  AVhen  the  Hindu  looks  on  a  man 
beautiful,  learned,  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy,  he  exclaims,  "  How  wise 
and  good  must  this  man  have  been  in  his  former  lives !"  In  his  philo- 
sophy, or  religion,  the  proof  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  deduced  from  the  metempsychosis,  every  particular  of  the  outward 
man  being  a  result  of  some  corresponding  quality  of  his  soul,  and  every 
event  of  his  experience  depending  as  effect  on  his  previous  merit  as 
cause.**  Thus  the  principal  j^hysical  and  moral  phenomena  of  life  are 
strikingly  explained ;  and,  as  we  gaze  around  the  world,  its  material  con- 
ditions and  spiritual  elements  combine  in  one  vast  scheme  of  unrivalled 
order,  and  the  total  experience  of  humanity  forms  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  perfect  poetic  justice.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  a  theory  whose  sole  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  positive  proof,  but 
whose  applications  are  so  consistent  and  fascinating  alike  to  imagination 
and  to  conscience.  Hierocles  said, — and  distinguished  philosophers  both 
before  and  since  have  said, — **  Without  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
it  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Finally,  this  doctrine,  having  been  suggested  by  the  various  foregoing 
considerations,  and  having  been  developed  into  a  practical  system  of 
conceptions  and  motives  by  certain  leading  thinkers,  was  adopted  by  the 
principal  philosophers  and  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  and  taught  to  the 
common  people  with  authority.  The  popular  beliefs  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  depended  for  their  prevalence,  not  so  much  on  cogent  argu- 
ments or  intrinsic  probability,  as  upon  the  sanctions  thrown  around  them 
by  renowned  teachers,  priests,  and  mystagogues.  Now,  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  teachers,  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  loose  surmises,  but  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  supported  by  the  experimental  knowledge  of  many  individuals  and 
by  infallible  revelation  from  God.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
abound  in  detailed  histories  of  transmigrations.  Kapila  is  said  to  have 
written  out  the  Vedas  from  his  remembrance  of  them  in  a  former  state 
of  being.     The  Vishnu  Purana  gives  some  very  entertaining  examples  of 
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the  retention  of  memory  through  several  successive  lives."  Pythagoras 
pretended  to  recollect  his  adventures  in  previous  lives;  and  on  one 
occasion,  as  we  read  in  Ovid,  going  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  recognised 
the  shield  he  had  worn  as  Euphorbus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Diogenes 
Ijaertius  also  relates  of  him,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
beating  a  dog,  the  Samian  sage  instantly  detected  in  the  piteous  howls 
of  the  poor  beast  the  cries  of  a  dear  friend  of  his  long  since  deceased,' 
and  earnestly  and  successfully  interceded  for  his  rescue.  In  the  life  of 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus,  numerous  extraordinary  instances 
are  told  of  his  recognitions  of  persons  he  had  known  in  preceding  lives. 
Such  examples  as  these  exactly  met*  the  weakest  point  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis theory,  and  must  have  had  vast  influence  in  fostering  the  common 
faith.  Plotinus  said,  "Body  is  the  true  river  of  Lethe;  for  souls  plunged 
in  it  forget  all."  Pierre  Leroux,  an  enthusiastic  living  defender  of  the 
idea  of  repeated  births,  attempts  to  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  memory ;  but  his  reply  is  an  appeal  rather  to  authority 
and  fancy  than  to  reason,  and  leaves  the  doubts  unsolved.*'  His  sup- 
position is  that  in  each  spirit-life  we  remember  all  the  bygone  lives,  both 
spiritual  and  earthly,  but  in  each  earth-life  we  forget  all  that  has  gone 
before ;  just  as,  here,  every  night  we  lose  in  sleep  all  memory  of  the  past,  « 
but  recover  it  each  day  again  as  we  awake.  Throughout  the  East  this 
general  doctrine  is  no  mere  superstition  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  people: 
it  is  the  main  principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy,  and  inwrought  with  the  intellectual  texture  of  their 
inspired  books.  It  is  upheld  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ages,  by  an 
intense  general  conviction  of  it,  and  by  multitudes  of  subtle  conceits 
and  apparent  arguments.  It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  initiates  in 
the  old  Mysteries,  by  being  there  dramatically  shadowed  forth  through 
masks,  and  quaint  symbolic  ceremonies  enacted  at  the  time  of  initiation." 
This,  then,  is  what  we  must  say  of  the  ancient  and  widely-spread  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  As  a  suggestion  or  theory  naturally  arising  from 
empirical  observation  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  it  is 
plausible,  attractive,  and,  in  some  stages  of  knowledge,  not  only  easy  to 
be  believed,  but  hard  to  be  resisted.  As  an  ethical  scheme  clearing  up 
on  principles  of  poetic  justice  the  most  perplexed  and  awful  problems  in 
the  world,  it  throws  streams  of  light  through  the  abysses  of  evil,  gives 
dramatic  solution  to  many  a  puzzle,  and,  abstractly  considered,  charms  the 
understanding  ahd  the  conscience.  As  a  philosophical  dogma  answering 
to  some  strange,  vague  passages  in  human  nature  and  experience,  it 
echoes  with  dreamy  sweetness  through  the  deep  mystic  chambers  of  our 
being.  As  the  undisputed  creed  which  has  inspired  and  spell-bound 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race  for  perhaps  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
generations,  it  commands  deference  and  deserves  study.     But,  viewing 
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it  as  a  thesis  in  the  light  of  to-day,  challenging  intelligent  scrutinj  and 
sober  belief,  we  scarcely  need  to  say  that,  based  on  shadows  and  on  arbi- 
trary interpretations  of  superficial  appearances,  built  of  reveries  and 
occult  experiences,  fortified  by  unreliable  inferences,  destitute  of  any 
substantial  evidence,  it  is  unable  to  face  the  severity  of  science. 

A  real  investigation  of  its  validity  by  the  modem  methods  dissipates  it 
as  the  sun  scatters  fog.  First,  the  mutual  correspondences  between  men 
and  animals  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are — all  living  beings 
are — the  products  of  the  same  God  and  the  same  nature,  and  built  accord- 
ing to  one  plan.  They  thus  partake,  in  different  degrees  and  on  dififerent 
planes,  of  many  of  the  same  elements  and  characteristics.  Lucretius, 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  acuteness  and  sophistry,  objects  to  the  doc- 
trine that,  if  it  were  true,  when  the  soul  of  a  lion  passed  into  the  body 
of  a  stag,  or  the  soul  of  a  man  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  we  should  see  a 
stag  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  a  horse  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man. 
But  of  course  the  manifestations  of  soul  depend  on  the  organs  of  mani- 
festation. Secondly,  the  singular  psychological  experiences  referred  to 
are  explicable — so  far  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present  limited  data  and 
power^s  to  solve  the  dense  mysteries  of  the  soul — ^by  various  considera- 
*  tions  not  involving  the  doctrine  in  question.  Herder  has  shown  this 
with  no  little  acumen  in  three  '^Dialogues  on  the  Metempsychosis," 
beautifully  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  in  his  "  Prose- Writers  of 
Germany."  The  sense  of  pre-existence — the  confused  idea  that  these 
occurrences  have  thus  happened  to  us  before — ^which  is  so  often  and 
strongly  felt,  is  explicable  partly  by  the  supposition  of  some  sudden  and 
obscure  mixture  of  associations,  some  discordant  stroke  on  the  keys  of 
recollection,  jumbling  together  echoes  of  bygone  scenes,  snatches  of  un- 
remembcred  dreams,  and  other  hints  and  colors  in  a  weird  and  unoom- 
manded  manner.  The  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  still  more  decisively 
by  Dr.  Wigand's  theory  of  the  "  Duality  of  the  Mind."  The  mental  organs 
are  double, — one  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  lliey  usually  act  with  perfect 
simultaneity.  When  one  gets  a  slight  start  of  the  other,  as  the  thought 
reaches  the  slow  side  a  bewildered  sense  of  a  previous  apprehension  of 
it  arises  in  the  soul.  And  then,  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  a  great 
system  of  adjusting  transmigrations  justifies  the  Ways  of  Providence  is 
no  proof  that  the  supposition  is  a  true  one.  The  difficulty  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  assumption,  however  well  the 
theory  applies;  and  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God* may  as  well  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  a  single  life  here  and  a  discriminating  retribu- 
tion hereafter,  as  on  the  ground  of  an  unlimited  series  of  earthly  births. 
The  doctrine  evidently  possesses  two  points  of  moral  truth  and  power, 
and,  if  not  tenable  as  strict  science,  is  yet  instructive  as  symbolic  poetry. 
First,  it  embodies,  in  concrete  shapes  the  most  vivid  and  unmistakable, 
the  fact  that  beastly  and  demoniac  qualities  of  character  lead  men  down 
towards  the  brutes  and  fiends.  Rage  makes  man  a  tiger;  low  cunning, 
a  fox;  coarseness  and  ferocity,  a  bear;  selfish  envy  and  malice,  a  devlL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  better  degrees  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  qualities  elevates  man  towards  the  angelic  and  the  Divine.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  lives,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of  metempsychosis, — 
ascending,  circular,  descending:  the  aspiring  life  of  progress  in  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  the  monotonous  life  of  routine  in  mechanical  habits  and 
mdifference;  the  deteriorating  life  of  abandonment  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  Timnus  the  Locrian,  and  some  other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  gave 
the  whole  doctrine  a  purely  symbolic  meaning.  Secondly,  the  theory  of 
transmigrating  souls  typifies  the  truth  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 
persons  now,  however  ill  their  fortunes  may  seem  to  accord  with  their 
deserts  here,  justice  reigns  irresistibly  in  the  universe,  and  sooner  or  later 
every  soul  shall  be  strictly  compensated  for  every  tittle  of  its  merits  in 
good  or  evil.    There  is  no  escaping  the  chain  of  acts  and  consequences. 

This  entire  scheme  of  thought  has  always  allured  the  Mystics  to  adopt 
it.  In  every  age,  from  Indian  Vyasa  to  Teutonic  Boehme,  we  find  them 
oontedding  for  it.  Boehme  held  that  all  material  existence  was  com- 
posed by  King  Satan  out  of  the  physical  substance  of  his  fallen  followers. 

The  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  strikingly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humor,  satire,  and  ethical  hortation;  and  literature  abounds 
with  such  applications  of  it.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  what  Thespesiui 
taw  when  his  soul  was  ravished  away  into  hell  for  a  time,  we  are  told 
that  he  saw  the  soul  of  Nero  dreadfully  tortured,  transfixed  with  iron 
nails.  The  workmen  forged  it  into  the  form  of  a  viper;  when  a  voice  was 
heard  out  of  an  exceeding  light  ordering  it  to  be  transfigured  into  a 
milder  being;  and  they  made  it  one  of  those  creatures  that  sing  and 
croak  in  the  sides  of  ponds  and  marshes.^^  When  Rosalind  finds  the 
verses  with  which  her  enamored  Orlando  had  hung  the  trees,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat^  which  I  can  hardly  remember/'  One  of  the  earliest  popular  in- 
troductions of  this  Oriental  figment  to  the  English  public  was  by  Addison, 
whose  Will  Honeycomb  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  friend,  Jack  Free- 
love, — how  that,  finding  his  mistress's  pet  monkey  alone  one  day,  he  wrote 
an  autobiography  of  his  monkeyship's  surprising  adventures  in  the  course 
of  his  many  transmigrations.  Leaving  this  precious  document  in  the 
monl^ey's  hands,  his  mistress  found  it  on  her  return,  and  was  vastly  be- 
wildered by  its  pathetic  and  laughable  contents.^'  The  fifth  number  of 
the  "Adventurer"  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  **  Transmigra- 
tions of  a  Flea."  There  is  also  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Bonne,  full 
of  strength  and  wit.  It  traces  a  soul  through  ten  or  twelve  births,  giving 
the  salient  points  of  its  history  in  each.  First,  the  soul  animates  the 
apple  our  hapless  mother  Eve  ate,  bringing  *'  death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe."  Then  it  appeared  successively  as  a  mandrake,  a  cock,  a 
herring,  a  whale, — 

''Who  tpoat«d  riven  up  m  if  be  incaot 
To  join  oar  msm  with  •««§  above  Uie  flmiainent.'* 


u  8Ma  NmnlnSi  TtakHcta:  mmx  the  ckee.  » l<pectator.  No.  343. 
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Next,  as  a  mouse,  it  crept  up  an  elephant's  sinewy  proboscis  to  the  soul's 
bedchamber,  the  brain,  and,  gnawing  the  life-cords  there,  died,  crushed 
in  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  beast.  Afterwards  it  became  a  wolf,  a  dog, 
an  ape,  and  finally  a  woman,  where  the  quaint  tale  closes.  Fielding  is 
the  author  of  a  racy  literary  performance  called  "A  Journey  from  thb 
World  to  the  Next."  The  Emperor  Julian  is  depicted  in  it,  recounting 
in  Elysium  the  adventures  he  had  passed  through,  living  successively  in 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beau, 
a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  states- 
man, a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dancing- master, 
and  a  bishop.  Whoever  would  see  how  vividly,  with  what  an  honest  and 
rigorous  verisimilitude,  the  doctrine  can  be  embodied,  should  read  **  The 
Modern  Pythagorean,"  by  Dr.  Macnish.  But  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
passage  of  this  sort  is  the  following  description  from  a  remarkable  writer 
of  the  present  day: — 

"  In  the  mean  while  all  the  shore  rang  with  the  trump  of  bull-frogs,  the 
sturdy  spirits  of  ancient  wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant, 
trying  to  sing  a  catch  in  their  Stygian  lake ;  who  would  fain  keep  up  the 
hilarious  rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their  voices  have  waxed 
hoarse  and  solemnly  grave,  mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has»  lost  its 
flavor.  The  most  aldermanic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which 
serves  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps,  under  this  northern  shore 
quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the  once-scorned  water,  and  passes  round  the 
cup  with  the  ejaculation  ir-r-r-oonk,  tr-r-r-oonk!  and  straightway  comes  over 
the  water  from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  repeated,  where  the 
next  in  seniority  and  girth  has  gulped  down  to  his  mark ;  and  when  thb 
observance  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then  ejaculates  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  satisfaction,  tr-r-r-oonk!  and  each  in  his  turn,  down 
to  the  flabbiest-paunched,  repeats  the  same,  that  there  be  no  mistake; 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again,  until  the  sun  disperses 
the  morning  mist,  and  only  the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but 
vainly  bellowing  troonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing  for  a  reply ."*• 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  was  the  priest's  threat 
against  sin,  was  the  poet's  interpretation  of  life.  The  former  gave  by  it 
a  terrible  emphasis  to  the  moral  law ;  the  latter  imparted  by  it  an  un- 
equalled tenderness  of  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  To 
the  believer  in  it  in  its  fullest  development,  the  mountains  piled  tower- 
ing to  the  sky  and  the  plains  stretehing  into  trackless  distance  were  the 
conscious  dust  of  souls;  the  ocean,  heaving  in  tempest  or  sleeping  in 
moonlight,  was  a  sea  of  spirits,  every  drop  once  a  man.  Each  animated 
form  that  caught  his  attention  might  be  the  dwelling  of  some  ancestor, 
or  of  some  once-cherished  companion  of  his  own.  Hence  the  Hindu's 
so  sensitive  kindness  towards  animals: — 

**  Crush  not  the  feeble,  iDoffenfive  worm : 
Thy  Mister's  spirit  wean  that  hamble  fbnn. 

M  Tboreau,  Waldan,  or  lift  In  the  Wooda,  p.  137. 
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Why  should  thy  cmol  arrow  smite  yon  bird? 
In  him  thy  brother's  pbUntlTe  song  is  heard. 
Let  not  thine  anger  on  thy  dog  descend : 
That  laitbful  animal  vras  once  thy  friend.** 

There  is  a  strange  grandeur,  an  affecting  mystery,  in  the  view  of  the 
creation  from  the  stand-point  of  the  metempsychosis.  It  is  an  awiul 
dream-palace  all  aswarm  with  falling  and  climbing  creatures  clothed  in 
ever-shifting  disguises.  The  races  and  changes  of  being  constitute  a 
boundless  masquerade  of  souls,  whose  bodies  are  vizards  and  whose  for- 
tunes poetic  retribution.  The  motive  furnished  by  the  doctrine  to  self- 
denial  and  toil  has  a  peerless  sublimity.  In  our  Western  world,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  large  possessions,  or  of  attaining  an  exalted  office,  often 
stimulates  men  to  heroic  efforts  of  labor  and  endurance.  What,  then, 
should  we  not  expect  from  the  application  to  the  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  world  of  a  motive  which,  transcending  all  set  limits,  offers 
unheard-of  prizes,  to  be  plucked  in  life  after  life,  and  at  the  end  unveils, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  p>atient  aspirant,  the  Throne  of  Immensity? 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  propulsion  of  a  motive  so  exhaustless,  a 
motive  not  remote  nor  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  organized  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  visible  chain  of  eternal  causes  and  effects, — 
no  wonder  we  see  such  tremendous  exhibitions  of  superstition,  voluntary 
sufferings,  superhuman  deeds.  Here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  enables  the  devotee  to  measure  journeys  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  prostrations  of  his  body,  to  hold  up  his  arm  until  it  withers  and 
remains  immovably  erect  as  a  stick,  or  to  swing  himself  by  red-hot  hooks 
through  his  flesh.  The  poorest  wretch  of  a  soul  that  has  wandered  down 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  animate  existence  can  turn  his  resolute  and  long- 
ing gaze  up  the  resplendent  ranks  of  being,  and,  conscious  of  the  god- 
head's germ  within,  feel  that,  though  now  unspeakably  sunken,  he  shall 
one  day  spurn  every  vile  integument  and  vault  into  seats  of  heavenly 
dominion.  Crawling  as  an  almost  invisible  bug  in  a  heap  of  carrion,  he 
can  still  think  within  himself,  holding  fast  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  love,  "This  is  the  infinite  ladder  of  redemption,  over  whose  rounds 
of  purity,  penance,  charity,  and  contemplation  I  may  ascend,  through 
births  innumerable,  till  I  reach  a  height  of  wisdom,  power,  and  bliss  that 
will  cast  into  utter  contempt  the  combined  glory  of  countless  millions 
of  worlds, — ay,  till  I  sit  enthroned  above  the  topmost  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse as  omnipotent  Buddha.''" 


^  Tboee  who  wish  to  parsne  the  subject  fhrther  will  And  the  following  references  nseftal : — Hardy, 
**  Xanaal  of  Boddhism,**  ch.  ▼.  Upham,  "  History  of  Buddhism,"  ch.  ilL  Beausobre,  '*  Hlstoire  du 
MaakbtenM,**  Urre  tL  ch.  ir.  Helmont,  **  De  Revolotione  Animaram."  Richter, "  Das  Chiistenthum 
vod  die  JUteaten  Religionen  des  Orients/*  sects.  54-66.  Sinner, "  Essai  sur  les  Dogmes  de  la  Metempsy- 
cboM  ct  da  Purgaioire.'*  Conx,  "  Schicksale  der  Seclcnwanderungshypothese  unter  Terschiedeneo 
TaOurn  nod  in  rerMhledeoen  Zeiten.**  Dubois,  '<  People  of  India,"  part  iU.ch.TiL  Werner,  **Oom 
wMintirtfT  Pqrdiologfca  contra  Metemptychotin." 
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CHAPTER    m. 

RESURRECTION   OF   THE  FLESH. 

A  DOCTRINE  widely  prevalent  asserts  that,  at  the  termination  of  this 
probationary  epoch,  Christ  will  appear  with  an  army  of  angels  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  descend,  and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  The 
light  of  his  advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aurora  of 
the  Grave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from  their  tarrying- 
places,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  purgatory,  or  the  sepulchre ;  the 
fleshly  tabernacles  they  formerly  inhabited  will  be  re-created,  a  strong 
necromancy  making  the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  up  its  dust 
of  ruined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it  formerly 
composed ;  each  soul  will  enter  its  familiar  old  house  in  company  with 
which  its  sins  were  once  committed ;  the  books  will  be  opened  and  judg- 
ment will  be  passed ;  then  the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and 
the  rejected  to  hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  material 
bodies  forever, — the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal  torture. 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  sources,  trace  the 
developments,  explain  the  variations,  and  discuss  the  merits,  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient  Hindus.  With  them  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  conception,  embracing  the  whole  universe  in 
an  endless  series  of  total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In 
the  beginning  the  Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  He  thinks  to  him- 
self, '^  I  will  become  many."  Straightway  the  multiform  creation  germi- 
nates forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an  inconceivable  period— a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  I>emi- 
urgus — the  successive  generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages,  and  gods,  fall  back  into 
the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the  Supreme  Being  is 
one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
efiects,  and  all  things  recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.* 

We  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets : — 

**  Eyery  external  form  of  thlDgs,  and  erery  ot^ect  which  dinppear'd, 
Bemains  stored  up  in  the  Btorehouae  of  iate: 
When  tlM  fystem  of  the  hearens  returns  to  its  former  order, 
Ood,  the  All-Just,  will  bring  them  forth  ftrom  the  Teil  of  mTstery.*** 

1  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Hhidus,  pp.  53-M.  >  The  Dahistin,  toI.  UL  p.  169. 
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The  same  general  conception,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  the 
Stoics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  East,  and  who 
carried  it  out  in  greater  detail.  "  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  which  the 
cosmopoeia  issues."  This  fire  proceeds  in  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 
and  established  periods,  until  it  ultimately  return^  into  itself  and  closes 
vrith  a  universal  conflagration.  It  is  to  this  catastrophe  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  following  passage  of  £pictetus : — "  Some  say  that  when  Zeus 
is  left  alone  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails 
himself  that  he  has  no  company."'  The  Stoics  supposed  each  succeeding 
formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.  Every  particular  that 
happens  now  has  happened  exactly  so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will 
happen  a  thousand  times  again.  This  view  they  connected  with  astro- 
nomical calculations,  making  the  burning  and  re-creating  of  the  world 
coincide  with  the  same  position  of  the  stars  as  that  at  which  it  previously 
occurred.*  This  they  called  the  restoration  of  all  things.  The  idea  of 
these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs — Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the 
Stoics,  or  Great  Year  of  Plato— is  a  physical  fatalism,  effecting  a  universal 
resurrection  of  the  past,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  forever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  thought.  '*  In 
submitting,"  he  says,  **  physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by 
reasoning,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief, 
that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world, 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity  and 
according  to  movements  periodically  renewed."  The  wise  man  of  old 
said,  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  as  a 
circle  returning  forever  into  itself  is  an  artifice  on  which  the  thinking 
mind  early  seizes,  to  evade  the  problem  that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble 
powers.  It  concludes  that  the  final  aim  of  Nature  is  but  the  infinite 
perfecting  of  her  material  in  infinite  transformations  ever  repeating  the 
same  old  series.  We  cannot  comprehend  and  master  satisfactorily  the 
eternal  duration  of  one  visible  order,  the  incessant  rolling  on  of  races 
and  stars: — 

**  And  doth  creation's  tide  foreTer  flow, 
Nor  ebb  with  like  deetructinn  7    World  on  world 
Are  they  forerer  heaping  np,  and  Btill 
The  mighty  measure  neTer,  never  fuUf** 

And  SO,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity  threatens  to 
crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief  in  the  view  of  a  periodical 
revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to  an  end  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a 


•  Epictetiis,  lib.  ill.  cap.  13.    Sonntag,  De  Palingeneaia  Stokomm. 
«  BittMT's  Hist  of  An.  PhU.,  lib.  xt  cap.  4. 
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fresh  start.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  the  problem  as  too 
great.  For  the  conception  to  which  we  have  recourse  is  evidently  a  mere 
conceit  of  imagination,  without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  con- 
firmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  a  wholly  different 
'ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith  of 
Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created  men  to  be  pure  and  happy  and  to 
pass  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  The  evil  Ahriman  insinuated  his  cor- 
ruptions among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny,  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dissolution,  their 
unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell.  Meanwhile,  the  war  between 
the  Light-God  and  the  Gloom-Fiend  rages  fluctuatingly.  But  at  last  the 
Crood  One  shall  prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  all 
evil  deeds  be  neutralized,  and  the  benignant  arrangements  decreed  at 
first  be  restored.  Then  all  souls  shall  be  redeemed  from  hell  and  their 
bodies  be  rebuilt  from  their  scattered  atoms  and  clothed  upon  them 
again.'  This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws  or 
fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  miracle.  It  is  simply  the  restoration  by  Ormuzd 
of  the  original  intention  which  Ahriman  hod  temporarily  marred  and 
defeated.  This  is  the  great  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood 
and  looked  for  by  the  Parsees. 

The  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  with  which  it 
is  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions, 
or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at  mere  appearances.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  creation  is  the  scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beings,  a 
Deity  and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor  the  test 
of  morals,  nor  the  logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  driven 
from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On  this  theory  it  follows  that  death 
is  a  violent  curse  and  discord,  maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  deform 
and  spoil  the  beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  "  the  belief  that  death  is  an  evil,  a  punishment 
for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dualistic  system.''  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Infinite  God  would  deliberately  lay  a  plan  and  allow  it  to 
be  thwarted  and  ruined  by  a  demon.  And  it  is  unscientific  to  imagine 
that  death  is  an  accident,  or  an  after- result  foisted  into  the  system  of  the 
world.  Death — that  is,  a  succession  of  generations — is  surely  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  plainly  stamped  on  all  those 
"medals  of  the  creation'^  which  bear  the  features  of  their  respective 
ages  and  which  are  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  geological  epochs.  Suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  is  a  central  part  of  God*s  original  plan,  as 
appears  from  the  very  structure  of  living  bodies  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  globe.  Death,  therefore,  which  furthermore  actually  reigned  on  earth 
unknown  ages  before  the  existence  of  man,  could  not  have  been  a  foiv 


'  Fraxer,  History  of  Penta,  chap.  It.  Baar,  STmbolik  and  Mythologie,  tbl.  IL  abtdi.  U.  ea^  ftt. 
■.394-404. 
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tuitoQs  after-olap  of  human  sin.  And  so  the  foregoing  theory  of  a  general 
resurrection  as  the  restoration  of  God's  broken  plan  to  its  completeness 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Jews,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  and  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  Persians,  did  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the 
vivid  melodramatic  outlines  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  finally  adopted  it  themselves,  and  joined  it,  with  such 
modifications  as  it  naturally  underwent  from  the  union,  with  the  great 
dogmas  of  their  own  faith.  A  few  faint  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  explicit  declarations  and  boasts  of  it  are  in  the 
Apocrypha.  In  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  associated  sources, 
abundant  statements  of  it  in  copious  forms  are  preserved.  The  Jews 
rested  their  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  Persians  did,  from  whom  they  borrowed  it.  Man  was  meant  to  be 
immortal,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  but  Satan  seduced  him  to  sin, 
and  thus  wrested  from  him  his  privilege  of  immortality,  made  him  die 
and  descend  into  a  dark  nether-realm  which  was  to  be  filled  with  the 
disembodied  souls  of  his  descendants.  The  resurrection  was  to  annul 
all  this  and  restore  men  to  their  original  footing. 

We  need  not  labor  any  disproof  of  the  truth  or  authority  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  Pharisees  held  it,  because,  admitting  that  they  had  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
only  to  be  found  in  their  canonic  scriptures  by  way  of  vague  and  hasty 
allusion,  and  is  historically  traceable  to  its  derivation  from  the  pagan 
oracles  of  Persia.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  as  the  Hebrews  held  it,  was  developed  by  themselves,  from 
imaginative  contemplations  on  the  phenomena  of  burials  and  graves; 
spectres  seen  in  dreams ;  conceptions  of  the  dead  as  shadowy  shapes  in 
the  under-world ;  ideas  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  living  men  from  the 
open  gates  of  the  under-world  when  they  experienced  narrow  escapes 
from  destruction ;  vast  and  fanatical  national  hopes.  Before  advancing 
another  step,  it  is  necessary  only  to  premise  that  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  expected  that  the  souls  on  rising  from  the  under-world  would  be 
clothed  with  new,  spiritualized,  incorruptible  bodies,  others  plainly  ex- 
pected that  the  identical  bodies  they  formerly  wore  would  be  literally 
restored. 

Now,  when  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  arose  and 
spread,  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and  progressive  Jewish  sect.  Its 
apostles  and  its  converts  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  Christian  Jews. 
Christianity  ran  its  career  through  the  apostolic  age  virtually  as  a  more 
liberal  Jewish  sect.  Most  natural  was  it,  then,  that  infant  Christianity 
should  retain  all  the  salient  dogmas  of  Judaism,  except  those  of  exclu- 
sive nationality  and  bigoted  formalism  ^n  the  throwing  off  of  which  the 
mission  of  Christianity  partly  consisted.  Among  these  Jewish  dogmas 
retained  by  early  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  resurrection.  In 
the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  seeming  references  to  this  doctrine. 
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We  Bhall  soon  recur  to  these.  The  phrase  "  resurrection  of  the  body" 
does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  creed 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.*  But  these  ad- 
missions by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  not  believed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doc- 
trine as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades :  it  was 
not  for  a  long  time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined,  discri- 
minated, lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that  was  not 
called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dispute,  it  was  vehemently 
and  all  but  unanimously  affirmed,  and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  every 
creed.  Whenever  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied, 
that  denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatized  as  heresy  and  schism,  even 
froia  the  days  of  *'  Ilymeneus  and  Philetas,  who  concerning  the  truth 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already."  The  uniform 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  been  that  in  the 
last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inl^abited  by  men  shall  be 
raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  t9  be  ever- 
lastingly assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  in  this 
doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  their 
contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  will  find  the  foregoing  statements  amply  confirmed.^ 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  still  extant.  Athenagoras  has  left  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  able 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  separate  work.  Tertullian  is 
author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  **  Concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh,"  in  which  he  says,  "The  teeth  are  providentially 
made  eternal  to  serve  as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  Chrysostom 
has  written  fully  upon  it  in  two  of  his  eloquent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
company  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contemporaries,  unequi- 
vocally teach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the  grossest  details.  Augustine 
says,  "  Every  man's  body,  howsoever  dispersed  here,  shall  be  restored  per- 
fect in  the  resurrection.  Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not 
return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  their  original  places ;  but 
neither  shall  they  perish:  they  shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  sub- 
stance from  which  they  grew."'  As  if  that  would  not  cause  any  deformity!* 
»Some  of  the  later  Origenists  held  that  the  resurrection-bodies  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball, — the  mere  heads  of  cherubs  !'* 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.    His  doctrinal  system, 
it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  many  sources,  and 


*  Dr.  Bykes,  Inquiry  when  the  Artide  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  or  Fledh  mma  iini  intnK 
4uccd  Into  the  Pablie  Creeds. 

T  Modheim,  De  Resurrectiooe  Mortuonun.  *  De  Clr.  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cmp.  19, 90. 

*  See  the  strange  speculations  of  Opitz  in  his  work  **  De  Statnri  et  JEtaie  Befprgentlnm.* 
j^  Redepenning,  Origenee,b.  iL  b.  463. 
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mixed  with  additions  and  colors  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a 
general  bodily  resurrection  already  prevailing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians,  and  perceiving,  too,  how  well  adapted  for  pur- 
poses of  vivid  representation  and  practical  effect  it  was,~-or  perhaps 
believing  it  himself, — the  Arabian  prophet  ingrafted  this  article  into  the 
creed  of  his  followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
most and  controlling  article  of  faith, — an  article  for  the  most  part  held 
in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  powerful  sect  which  spiritualizes 
the  whole  conception,  turning  all  its  details  into  allegories  and  images. 
But  this  view  is  not  the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  theology 
of  the  Middle  Age.  Only  here  and  there  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised 
against  the  doctrine  in  its  strict  physical  form.  The  great  body  of  the 
Scholastics  stood  st«nchly  by  it.  In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church- 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their  subtle  dia- 
lectics. As  we  take  down  their  ponderous  tomes  from  their  neglected 
shelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded  old  leaves,  w^  find  chapter  after 
chapter  in  many  a  formidable  folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried 
on  in  acute  logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these : — "  Will  the  resur- 
rection be  natural  or  miraculous  ?*'  "  Will  each  one's  hairs  and  nails  all 
be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  V*  "  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
each  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own  and  enter  it  ?  or  will  the  power 
of  God  distribute  them  as  they  belong?''  "Will  the  deformities  and 
scars  of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  ?"  **  Will  all 
rise  of  the  same  age  V*  "  Will  all  have  one  size  and  one  sex  ?""  And  so 
on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.  For  instance,  Thomas  Aquinas 
contended  "  that  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the  grave  except 
that  which  belonged  to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death.""  What 
dire  prospects  this  proposition  must  conjure  up  before  many  minds !  If 
one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before  death,  he  must  lug  that 
enormous  corporeity  wearily  about  forever;  but  if  he  happen  to  die 
when  wasted,  he  must  then  flit  through  eternity  as  thin  as  a  lath.  Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must 
appear  on  the  resurrection-stage  without  those  very  con'fenient  ap- 
pendages. There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the  battered  veterans 
of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated  heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck 
and  field.    Then  in  the  resurrection  the  renowned 

**  Mynheer  Ton  Gam, 
Bichest  merchant  In  Rotterdam," 

will  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  **  patent  cork-leg  manu- 
facturer," though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  he  will  accept  another 
unrestrainable  one  like  that  which  led  him  so  fearful  a  race  through  the 
poet's  verses. 

n  Snmma  Theologfie,  Thomae  Aqninatiii,  tertia  pars,  Supplemeatum,  Qnaetioaea  79-87. 
K  Baecobach,  I)ognicng«'tchkhtc,  icct.  204. 
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The  Manichceans  denied  a  bodily  resurrection.     In  this  all  the  sects 
theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
— for  instance,  the  Cathari, — have  agreed.     There  have  also  been  a  few 
individual  Christian  teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine.     But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm  doe- 
trine  of  the  Church  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her  authority.     The 
old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the  recognised  Churches,  Papal, 
Greek,  and  Protestant.     It  has  been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of 
reason  and  of  progressive  science.    It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
only  as  a  dead  letter.     But  all  the  earnest  conservative  theologians  yet 
cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  grossness,  with  unrelaxing  severity.     We 
hear  it  in  practical  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  read  it  in  doctrinal 
treatises,  as  offensively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.     Indeed,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic  fabric  into  fragments.     Thus 
writes  to-day  a  distinguished  American  divine,  Dr.  Spring : — "  Whether 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames,  or 
enriching  the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere, — all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest-born,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of  the  judg- 
ment.    Every  perished  bone  and  every  secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey 
the  summons  and  come  forth.     If  one  could  then  look  upon  the  earth, 
he  would  see  it  as  one  mighty  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  how  such 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath  its  surface.'"* 
This  is  the  way  the  recognised  authorities  in  theology  still  talk.    To 
venture  any  other  opinion  is  a  heresy  all  over  Christendom  at  thb  hour. 

We  will  next  bring  forward  and  criticize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  before  us.  It  is  contended  that  the  doctrine  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  of  Christ's  own  resurrection.  "  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  was  formerly  regarded  as  incredible,'*  says  Augustine;  "  but' now  we 
see  the  whole  world  believing  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  borne  into 
heaven.""  It  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  that  "  Christ  rose  into  heaven 
with  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  wears  it  there  now,  and  will  forever/' 
"  Had  he  been  there  in  body  before,  it  would  have  been  no  such  wonder 
that  he  should  have  returned  with  it ;  but  that  the  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  admiration.""  That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  heaven ;  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  in  a 
human  body ;  on  returning  to  heaven,  instead  of  resuming  his  proper 
form,  he  bears  with  him,  and  will  eternally  retain,  the  body  of  flesh  he 
had  worn  on  earth  I  Paul  says,  *'  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  Church,  hastily  following  the  senses,  led  by  a 
carnal,  illogical  philosophy,  has  deeply  misinterpreted  and  violently 
abused  the  significance  of  Christ's  ascension.     The  drama  of  hb  resur- 


U  The  Glory  of  ChrlBt,  rol.  il.  p.  237.  MDeQT.  Dd,  lib.  zxU.  ttp.  6. 

U  PearBon  on  the  Creed.  12th  ed.,  pp.  272-275. 
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rection,  with  all  its  connected  parts,  was  not  meant  throughout  as  a  strict 
representation  of  our  destiny.  It  was  a  seal  upon  his  commission  and 
teachings,  not  an  exemplification  of  what  should  happen  to  others.  It 
was  outwardly  a  miracle,  not  a  type, — an  exceptional  instance  of  super- 
natural power,  not  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
The  same  logic  which  says,  "  Christ  rose  and  ascended  with  his  fleshly 
body :  therefore  we  shall,''  must  also  say,  **  Christ  rose  visibly  on  the  third 
day:  therefore  we  shall."  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  miracle ;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  reason  from  it  to  ourselves.  The  common  conception 
of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  the  suspension,  not  the  manifestation,  of  ordi- 
nary laws.  We  have  just  as  much  logical  right  to  say  that  the  physical 
appearance  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  merely  an  accommodation  to  the 
senses  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  his  ascension  the  body  was  annihilated, 
and  only  his  soul  entered  heaven,  as  we  have  to  surmise  that  the  theory 
embodied  in  the  common  belief  is  true.  The  record  is  according  to  mere 
sensible  appearances.  The  reality  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  record 
gives  no  explanation.  It  is  wiser  in  this  dilemma  to  follow  the  light  of 
reason  than  to  follow  the  blind  spirit  of  tradition.  The  point  in  our 
reasoning  is  this.  If  Christ,  on  rising  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  assumed 
again  his  former  body,  he  assumed  it  by  a  miracle,  and  for  some  special 
purpose  of  revealing  himself  to  his  disciples  and  of  finishing  his  earthly 
work ;  and  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  bore  that  body  into  heaven, 
or  that  any  others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reassume  their  cast-off 
forms. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a  single  passage  teach  the  popular 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Every  text  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment finds  its  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that 
dogma  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied  throughout  the 
New  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body.  It  also 
appears,  in  the  next  place,  from  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the 
New  Testament  authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  be  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what  the  Church 
calls  the  intermediate  state, — the  obscure  under-world.  In  this  subterra- 
nean realm  they  were  imagined  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  release  them.  Now,  we  submit  that  every  requirement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New  Testament  is  fully 
met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  congregation  of  souls  from  the  vaults 
of  Sheol  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then 
Pome  to  be  sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  to  their  prison.  For,  let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
before  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  lesurrection  of  the  *'body"  or  of  the 
"flesh."  The  expression  is  simply  the  resurrection  of  "the  dead,"  or 
of  "them  that  slept."  If  by  "the  dead"  was  meant  "the  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very  pointedly  shows  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "All  that  are  in  their 
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graves  shall  hear  my  voice  and  shall  come  forth."  Nothing  can  come 
out  of  the  grave  except  what  is  in  it.  And  there  are  no  souls  in  the 
grave:  they  are  in  the  separate  state.  And  there  are  no  bodies  in 
millions  of  graves :  they  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  grain  of  dust,  entered 
into  the  circulations  of  the  material  system.  "Coming  forth  from  their 
graves  unto  the  resurrection''  either  denotes  the  rising  of  souls  from  the 
under-world,  or  else  its  meaning  is  something  incredible.  At  all  events, 
nothing  is  said  about  any  resurrection  of  the  body:  that  is  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  inference.  The  angels  are  not  thought  to  have  material  bodies; 
and  Christ  declares,  "  In  the  resurrection  ye  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven."  It  seems  clear 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrews  also  looked  for  no 
restoration  of  the  fleshly  body ;  for  he  not  only  studiously  omits  even  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  such  notion,  but  positively  describes  "the  spiriU 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born." The  Jews  and  early  Christians  who  believed  in  a  bodily  resurrec- 
tion did  not  suppose  the  departed  could  enter  heaven  until  after  that 
great  consummation. 

The  most  cogent  proof  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  that  is  buried  in  the  grave  is  furnished  by 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  apostle's 
premises,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  are  as  follows: — "Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  That  is  to  say,  all 
who  have  died,  except  Christ,  are  still  tarrying  in  the  great  reoeptacle  of 
souls  under  the  earth.  As  the  first-fruits  go  before  the  harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  Christ  is  the  forerunner  to  the  general  resurrection  to 
follow.  "But  some  one  will  say,  IIow  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  bo<ly  do  they  come?"  Mark  the  apostle's  reply,  and  it  will 
appear  inexplicable  how  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  particle  for 
particle.  "Thou  fool!  tnat  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  naked  grain,  and  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him."  "There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies;" 
"there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body;"  "the  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven;"  "flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  "we  shall  all  be  changed," 
and  "bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy."  The  analogy  which  has  been  so  strangely  perverted  by  most 
commentators  is  used  by  'PauX  thus.  The  germ  which  was  to  spring  up 
to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part  of  the  fleshly 
body  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  soul  itself ^  once  contained  in  the  old 
body,  but  released  from  its  hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under- 
world until  Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  be  invested  with  a  "glorious," 
"powerful,"  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.  When  a  grain  of  wheat 
is  sown,  that  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be ;  but  the  mysterious  principle 
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of  life,  latent  in  tlie  germ  of  the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body 
fashioned  appropriately  for  it.  So,  according  to  Paul's  conception,  when 
a  man  is  buried,  the  material  corpse  is  not  the  resurrection  body  that 
■hall  be;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is  the  germ  that  shall  put 
on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when  the  spring-tide  of  Christ's  coming 
draws  the  buried  treasures  of  Hades  up  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

A  species  of  proof  which  has  been  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  inti^ 
mate  connection  of  human  feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  Nature's  seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive  mind 
the  idea.  Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  humanity 
some  time  have  one?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic  conceit  or  stray 
thought^  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  metaphors,  might  by  an  easy 
prooeas  pass  abroad  and  harden  into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic 
formula. 

"0  soal  of  the  spring-time,  now  let  tis  behold 
The  atone  from  the  otoath  of  the  sepulchre  roU'd, 
And  Nature  rise  up  from  her  death's  damp  mould ; 
Let  oar  fklth,  which  in  darkncMS  and  coldness  has  lain, 
BeriTe  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again. 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see.** 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  inmost  souls 
yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed  forms  repose.  We  feel 
that  they  must  come  back,  we  must  be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were 
before.  Listening  to  the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  woods 
once  more,  gazing  around  on  the  verdant  and  fiowery  forms  of  renewed 
life  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
apparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  answers  to  our  fond  imagina- 
tion and  desiring  dream.  Sentiment  and  fancy,  especially  when  stiniu- 
lated  by  love  and  grief,  and  roving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the 
oold  guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic,  are  poor 
analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct  and  wander  to  con- 
clusions philosophy  will  not  warrant.  I^efore  building  a  dogmatic  doc- 
trine on  analogies,  we  must  study  those  analogies  with  careful  discrimina- 
tian,-^mu8t  see  what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  really  lead. 
There  is  often  an  immense  diflTerence  between  the  first  appearance  to  a 
hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  profound  student.  Let  us,  then, 
scrutinize  a  little  more  closely  those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borrow 
a  happy  expression  from  FlUgge,  have  made  ;*  Resurrection  a  younger 
aiflterof  Immortality.'' 

Nature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes  oui  afresh  every  year  in  a  new 
shining  akin.  What  then?  Of  course  this  emblem  is  no  proof  of  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  fate  of  man.  But,  waiving  that,  what  would  the 
legitimate  correspondence  to  it  be  for  man  ?  Why,  that  humanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in  every  new  genera- 
tion.   And  that  is  done.    Nature  does  not  reproduce  before  us  each 
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spring  the  very  flowers  that  perished  the  previous  winter:  she  makei 
new  ones  like  them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old:  it  is  a  growth 
of  the  new.  The  passage  of  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its  chrysalis  state 
is  surely  no  symbol  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  rather  of  a  bodily 
emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted  dead  body,  but  assuming  a  new 
live  one.  Does  the  butterfly  ever  come  back  to  put  on  the  ezuvise  that 
have  perished  in  the  ground  ?  The  law  of  all  life  is  progress,  not  return, 
— ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through  the  stages 
already  traversed. 

**  The  herb  is  bom  anew  oat  of  a  seed. 
Not  raised  out  of  a  bony  skeleton. 
What  tree  is  man  the  seed  of?    Of  a  sooL" 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  after  others,  argues  for  the  restoration*  of  man's 
body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of  the  palingenesis  or 
resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the  magicians  of  the  antique  East  and 
the  mystic  chemists  of  the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  eflecting.  He  having 
asserted  in  his  "Religion  of  a  Physician"  that  "experience  can  from  the 
ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its 
stalk  and  leaves  again,"  Dr.  Henry  Power  wrote  beseeching  "an  experi- 
mental eviction  of  so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant."  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
ever  granted  him  the  sight.  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exquisite  super- 
stition, which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystallizations  of  certain  salts 
in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly  surprised  the  early  alchemists  in 
some  of  their  experiments,  we  have  the  following  account  in  Disraeli's 
"Curiosities  of  Literature:" — "The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.  The  ashes  of  roses  will  again 
revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roscis  which  grew  on  rose- 
trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions;  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment.  This  magical  pha>nix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold 
ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat  produces  its  resurrec- 
tion." Any  refutation  of  this  now  would  be  considered  childish.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  while  recurrent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  Easter  of 
the  year,  typifies  to  us  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life, 
the  growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  nowhere  hints 
at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the  dusty  sloughs  and  rotted 
foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease  to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural 
analogies  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  teaching  of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  .^Eschy- 
lus: — "There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."'* 

The  next  argument  is  that  based  on  considerations  of  reason  and  of 
ethics.  The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have    often    disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon 

1*  Eumenides,  1.  C48,  Oxford  edition. 
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ib«m  by  retreatiDg  beneath  loud  assertions  of  God's  power.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity 
arising  from  it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 
to  be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted  with  declara- 
tions of  God's  abundant  power  to  effect  a  physical  resurrection,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else  he  pleases,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.  Now, 
it  is  true  the  power  of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utteidy 
beyond  our  skill,  knowledge,  or  conception.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
province  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of  probabilities,  and  can, 
if  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least  reach  satisfactory  convic- 
tions. God  is  able  to  restore  the  vast  coal-deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ashes  of  all  the  fuel  ever  burned,  to  their  original  condition  when  they 
covered  the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  will  do  it.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular  theory  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  question  of  God's  power ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  God's  will.  A  Jewish  Rabbin  relates  the  following  conversation, 
as  exultingly  as  if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively 
settled  the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.  A  Sad- 
ducee  says,  "  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  fable :  the  dry,  scattered 
dust  cannot  live  again."  A  by-standing  Pharisee  makes  this  reply: — 
^* There  were  in  a  city  two  artists:  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other 
made  them  of  clay:  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"  The  Saddii- 
oee  answered,  "The  former."  The  Pharisee  rejoins,  "Cannot  God,  then, 
who  formed  man  of  water,  {ffuUa  seminis  humida^)  much  more  re-form  him 
of  day?"  '  Such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence. 
God  can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his  old 
throne  again  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity  to  infer  that  therefore  he 
will  do  it !  God  can  give  us  wings  upon  our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to 
fly  on  an  exploring  trip  among  the  planets.  Will  he  do  it?  The  ques- 
tion, we  repeat,  is  not  whether  God  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead 
bodies,  bat  whether  he  has  the  will.  To  that  question — since,  as  we 
bave  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation  replying  to 
it — we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the  indications  of  his  inten- 
tions oontiuned  in  reason,  morals,  and  nature. 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for  the  resurrec- 
tion was  its  supposed  necessity  for  a  just  and  complete  judgment.  The 
body  was  involved  and  instrumental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man:  it  must 
therefore  bear  part  in  his  punishment.  The  Rabbins  tell  this  allegory : — 
*'In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say,  The  soul  alone  is  to  blame: 
since  it  left  me,  I  have  lain  like  a  stone  in  the  grave.  The  soul  will 
retort.  The  body  alone  is  sinful:  since  released  from  it,  I  fly  through  the 
air  like  a  bird.  The  Judge  will  interpose  with  this  myth: — A  king  once 
had  a  beautiful  garden  full  of  early  fruits.  A  lame  man  and  a  blind  man 
were  in  it.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man.  Let  me  mount  upon 
your  shoulders  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and  we  will  divide  it.  The  king 
accofled  them  of  theft ;  but  they  severally  replied,  the  lame  man,  How 
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could  I  reach  it?  the  blind  man,  How  could  I  see  it?  The  king  ordered 
the  lame  man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  in  thia 
position  had  them  both  scourged.  So  God  in  the  day  of  judgment  will 
replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl  them  both  into  hell  together." 
There  is  a  queer  tradition  among  the  Mohammedans  implying^  singularly 
enough,  the  same  general  thought.  The  Prophet's  uncle,  Hamzah,  having 
been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed  woman  cut  out  his 
liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ;  but,  lest  any  of  it  should  become  in- 
corporated with  her  system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  as  hard 
as  a  stone ;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  restored  it  to  its 
original  nature  and  place  in  the  body  of  the  martyred  hero,  that  lion  of  God. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  endorses  the  representation  that  the  body 
must  be  raised  to  be  punii<hed.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Romanist  theology,  we  read 
that  the  ''identical  body''  shall  be  restored,  though  ''without  deformitieB 
or  superfluities;"  restored  that  "as  it  was  a  partner  in  the  man's  deeds, 
so  it  may  be  a  partner  in  his  punishments."  The  same  Catechism  also 
gives  in  this  connection  the  reason  why  a  general  judgment  ia  necessary 
after  each  individual  has  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this:  that 
they  may  be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  the  world  since 
they  died  from  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while  they  lived!  Is  it 
not  astonishing,  how  these  theologians  find  out  so  much?  A  living 
Presbyterian  divine  of  note  says,  "The  bodies  of  the  damned  in  the 
resurrection  shall  be  fit  dwellings  for  their  vile  minds.  With  all  those 
fearful  and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant  pasBion 
wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon  it  for  eternity  and 
burned  in  by  the  flaming  fury  of  their  own  terrific  wickedness,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  look  upon  their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting 
doom."  It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  sufier  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it.  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  aflSrm  that  nerves  and  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  are  re- 
sponsible, guilty,  must  be  punished?  Tucker,  in  his  "Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  says,  "The  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form 
and  substance  we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  body  being  par- 
taker in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resiu^ 
rection  of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  bank-note  ba  ^ves  to 
charitable  uses."  Wc  suppose  an  intelligent  personality,  a  free  will, 
indispensable  to  responsibleness  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions. 
Bet^ides,  if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undergo  chastisement  for  the 
offences  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable  difiicul^  by 
the  same  logic  confronts  us.  The  material  of  our  bodies  is  ia  a  constant 
change,  the  particles  becoming  totally  transferred  every  few  years.  Now, 
when  a  man  is  punished  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crime, 
he  must  be  in  the  very  body  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was  p^pe- 
trated.  Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  days,  his  resurrection-body  most 
comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  corporeity^  and 
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each  sinner  may  hereafter  be  as  huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Tityus,  whose 
body,  it  was  fabled,  covered  nine  acres.  God  is  able  to  preserve  the 
integral  soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice,  without 
clothing  it  in  flesh.  This  fact  by  itself  utterly  vacates  and  makes  gratui- 
tous the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  resurrection  from  punitive  considera- 
tions,— an  hypothesis  which  is  also  refuted  by  the  truth  contained  in 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleet,  *'  that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  congruity 
with  the  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  united  to  it,  but  are  so  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  any  other  particles  of  matter/'  When  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  it  would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust  to  mix 
with  dust  forever.  The  body  wants  not  the  soul  again ;  for  it  is  a  sense- 
leBB  clod  and  wants  nothing.  The  soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again :  it 
prefers  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  a  spirit.  Philip  the  Solitary 
wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "  Dioptra,"  presenting  the 
controversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly  and  at  length. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Henry  Nicholson  in  a  "Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  concerning  the  Present  and  Future  State." 
William  Crashaw,  an  old  English  poet,  translated  from  the  Latin  a  poem 
entitled  ^The  Complaint:  a  Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  of  a 
Damned  3ian."^^  But  any  one  who  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject  must  be  amazed  to 
•ee  how  exclusively  the  doctrine  which  we  are  opposing  has  rested  on 
pure  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  destitute  of  authority  and 
reason.  Some  authors  have  indeed  attempted  to  support  the  doctrine 
with  argoments:  for  instance,  there  are  two  German  works,  one  by  Ber- 
tram, one  by  Pflug,  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  on  Grounds 
of  Reason,"  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  every  possible  expedient  to  make 
oat  a  case,  not  even  neglecting  the  factitious  assistance  of  Leibnitz's  scheme 
of  "Pre-established  Harmony."  But  it  may  be  deliberately  affirmed  that 
not  one  of  their  arguments  is  worthy  of  respect.  Apparently,  they  do 
not  seek  to  reach  truth,  but  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion  held 
merely  from  motives  of  tradition. 

The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  by  their  Rabbins  in  many 
passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  almond-shaped  bone,  (supposed  now 
to  have  been  the  bone  called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccygis,)  which  was 
indestructible,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
body  would  gather  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  This  bone,  named 
Loz,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  demolition  or  decay.  Pound  it 
furiously  on  anvils  with  heavy  hammers  of  steel,  burn  it  for  ages  in  the 
fiercest  furnaces,  soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents, — all  in 
Tain:  its  magic  structure  still  remained.    So  the  Talmud  tells. 

**  XT«n  M  Uiere  !■  a  round  dry  gr«in 
In  a  plant*!  ikeleCon,  whkb,  being  buried, 

V  Ako  Mt  Diafegoa  inter  Oorpni  et  Anlmam,  p.  M  of  Latin  Po«ma  attributed  to  Walter  Mapet. 
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Can  raise  the  herb's  green  body  np  again; 
So  is  there  such  in  man,  a  seed^ihaped  bone^ 
Aldabaron,  call'd  by  the  Hebrews  Lni, 
Which,  being  laid  into  the  ground,  wHI  bear, 
After  thrc«  thoasiuid  years,  the  grass  of  flesh. 
The  bloody,  wul-poMesaed  weed  called  man." 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  singular  lines  represent,  suppose  this  bone 
was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify  by  a  natural  process 
and  bear  a  perfect  body :  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  Messiah  would  by  a  miracle  compel  the  decomposed  flesh  to  return 
as  in  its  pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Luz  the  Mohammedans 
repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajib. 

This  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  developed  by  a  Christian  author 
of  considerable  reputation  into  a  theory  of  a  natural  resurrection.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Drew  on  the  "  Identity  and  General  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body"  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Drew  believes  there  is  a  germ* in  the  body  which 
slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resurrection-body  in  the  grave.  As  a 
seed  must  be  buried  for  a  season  in  order  to  spring  up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  human  body  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment.  During  this 
period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready  for  its  consummation. 
He  says,  ''There  are  four  distinct  stages  through  which  those  parts  con- 
stituting the  identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their 
attainment  of  complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.  The  JirH  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb ;  the  third  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  immaterial  spirit^  and 
with  the  fluctuating  portions  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  state;  and 
the/ot/r/A  stage  is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.  All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body :  they  are  alem- 
bics through  which  its  parts  must  necessarily  move  to  attain  that  vigor 
which  shall  continue  forever.''^^  To  state  this  figment  is  enough.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure 
contrivance  to  fortify  a  preconceived  opinion, — a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  either  from  experience,  observation, 
science,  reason,  or  Scripture.  The  e^g  of  man's  divinity  is  not  laid  in 
the  nest  of  the  grave. 

Another  motive  for  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  There  was  in 
the  early  Church  an  Arabian  sect  of  heretics  who  were  reclaimed  from 
their  errors  by  the  powerful  reasonings  and  eloquence  of  Origen.^*  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body — ^being 
indeed  only  its  vital  breath — and  will  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries  there  have  arisen  occasionally  a 
few  defenders  of  this  opinion.     Priestley,  as  is-well  known,  was  an  earnest 


i>  Drew  on  Resurrection,  ch.  tL  sect.  tIL  pp.  326-332. 
1*  Ensebins,  EccL  Hist  lib.  yL  cap.  xzxriL 
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supporter  of  it.  Let  us  scan  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  belief. 
In  the  first  place,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  fact  of  an  eternal  life  to 
come  bad  been  supematurally  revealed  to  men  by  God  through  Christ. 
Secondly,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  intensely  a  materialist,  holding  with 
unwavering  conviction  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  mind,  or  soul,  was  a 
concomitant  or  result  of  our  physical  organism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
being  without  it.  Death  to  him  was  the  total  destruction  of  man  for  the 
time.  There  was  therefore  plainly  no  alternative  for  him  but  either  to 
abandon  one  of  his  fundamental  convictions  as  a  Christian  and  a  philoso- 
pher, or  else  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
into  an  ithmortal  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  zealously  taught  always 
that  death  is  an  annihilation  lasting  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all 
are  to  be  summoned  from  their  graves.  To  this  whole  course  of  thought 
there  are  several  replies  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  false :  standing  in  the  province  of  sdlence 
and  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  soul  is  not  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  body,  but  will  survive  it.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
bat  merely  state  it.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  which 
makes  soul  perish  with  body  finds  no  countenance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  angelic. spirits,  in  demoniac 
possessions,  in  Christ's  descent  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men  imprisoned  in  the  under-world,  and  with  other  conceptions 
underlying  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  But,  thirdly,  admitting  it  to 
be  true,  then,  we  affirm,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  arrayed 
facts  of  science  and  all  the  presumptive  evidence  of  appearances  is  not 
that  a  future  resurrection  will  restore  the  dead  man  to  life,  but  that  all 
is  over  with  him, — he  has  hopelessly  perished  forever.  When  the  breath 
ceases,  if  nothing  survives,  if  the  total  man  is  blotted  out,  then  we 
challenge  the  production  of  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  will  ever  live 
again.  The  seeming  iigustice  and  blank  awfulness  of  the  fate  may  make 
one  turn  for  relief  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  arbitrary  miraculous 
resurrection;  but  that  is  an  artificial  expedient,  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Once  admit  that  the  body  is  all,  its  dissolution  a  total 
death,  and  you  are  gone  forever.  One  intuition  of  the  spirit,  seizing  the 
conscious  supports  of  eternal  ideas, casts  contempt  on 

**  Tbe  doubtftil  protpecti  of  our  painted  dnst,^ 

and  outvalues  all  the  gross  hopes  of  materialism.  Between  nonentity 
and  being  yawns  the  un traversable  gulf  of  infinity.  No:  the  body  of 
flesh  falls,  turns  to  dust  and  air;  the  soul,  emancipated,  rejoices,  and 
soars  heavenwards,  and  is  its  own  incorruptible  frame,  mocking  at  death, 
— a  celestial  house,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

Finally,  there  remain  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  argument 
from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the  resurrection.  Here  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  popular  doctrine.  The 
scientific  absurdities  connected  with  that  doctrine  have  been  marshalled 
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against  it  by  Celsus,  the  Platonist  philosopher,  by  Ayicenna,  the  Arabian 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  never  been  anavrered^  and 
cannot  be  answered.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  aubatanoe  ia  in- 
cessantly changing ;  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absOTption  are  rapidly 
going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to  material,  a  totally  new  man. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  has  had  at  least  ten  different  bodies. 
He  is  one  identical  soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  honaea.  With 
which  shall  he  be  raised?  with  the  first?  or  the  fifth?  or  the  last?  or 
with  all  ?  But,  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  water,  air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables,  animals,  other  human  bodies. 
In  this  way  the  same  matter  comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thotlftand  per- 
sons.  In  the  resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be?  We*  reply,  nearly  in 
the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  *'  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  Qod :  in  the  resurrection  they  hftve  not  bodies 
of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  spirits,  as  the  angels  of  God." 

The  argument  against  the  common  theory  of  a  material  reaurrection, 
on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same  substance,  haa  of  late 
derived  a  greatly-increased  force  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try. It  is  now  found  that  only  a  small  number  of  substances  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies.^  The  food  of  man  consists  of 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  substances.  The  latter  are  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  limited  in 
extent.  '*A11  life  depends  on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the  same  material."  The  particles  that  composed 
Adam's  frame  may  before  the  end  of  the  world  have  run  the  circuit  isX 
ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  descendants: — 

"  'Twu  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  ilaTe  to  thoaMadg." 

To  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  is  usually  done,  seems  a 
flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.^  A  late  writer  on  this  suly'ect, 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  evades  the  insuperable  difficulty  by  saying,  '*  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  resurrection-body  should  contain  a  single  partide  of 
the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind, 
united  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  form  and  structure  as  the  natural  body."**  Then  two  men 
who  look  exactly  alike  may  in  the  resurrection  exchange  bodies  without 
any  harm !  Here  the  theory  of  punishment  clashes.  Does  not  the  esteemed 
author  see  that  this  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  old  bodieii,  but 
a  creation  of  new  ones  just  like  them?  And  is  not  this  a  desertion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  ?  If  he  varies  so  far  from  the 
established  formularies  out  of  a  regard  for  philosophy,  he  may  as  well 

s>  Liebig,  Animal  GhemlBtry,  sect.  xix. 

n  The  Circulation  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magaxlne,  May,  186S. 

M  The  Resurrection  of  Spring,  pw  28. 
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be  conjsiBtent  and  give  up  the  physical  doctrine  wholly,  because  it  rests 
solely  on  the  tradition  which  he  leaves  and  is  every  whit  irreconcilable 
with  philosophy.  This  device  is  as  wilful  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
scientifio  difficulty  as  that  employed  by  Candlish  to  avoid  the  scriptural 
difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  by  the  apostolic  words  '*  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  eminent  Scottish 
divine  affirms  that  "flesh  and  bones** — that  is,  these  present  bodies  made 
incorruptible— can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  although  '*  flesh  and  blood" 
— that  is,  these  present  bodies  subject  to  decay — cannot.^  It  is  surely  hard 
to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  writers  had  such  a  distinction  in  their 
minds.  It  is  but  a  forlorn  resource  coi^j  urediip  to  meet  a  desperate  exigency. 
At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, — 

**  Wbea  the  Day  of  Fire  ahall  liAve  4awn*d,  and  Mnt 
Ita  deadly  breath  into  the  flrmament,"— 

as  it  is  fupposed,  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open  and  its  in- 
nomerable  millions  swarm  forth  before  him.  Unto  the  tremendous  act  of 
haUtu  earptUy  then  proclaimed,  every  grave  will  yield  its  prisoner.  Ever 
tinoe  the  ascension  of  Jesus  his  mistaken  followers  have  been  anxiously 
expecting  that  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  power  in  the  clouds; 
but  in  vain.  ''All  things  remain  as  they  were:  where  Is  the  promise  of 
his  appearing?"  As  the  lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so 
they  ever  will  be.  Say  not,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there!  for,  behold,  he  is 
within  you.  The  reason  why  this  cdrnal  error,  Jewish  conceit,  retains  a 
hold,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any  honest  scrutiny  of  its  founda- 
tions or  any  earnest  thought  of  their  own  about  it.  They  passively 
receive  the  tradition.  They  do  not  realize  the  immensity  of  the  thing, 
nor  the  ludicrousness  of  its  details.  To  their  imaginations  the  awful  blast 
of  the  trumpet  calling  the  world  to  judgment,  seems  no  more,  as  Feuer- 
bach  says,  than  a  tone  from  the  tin  horn  of  a  postillion,  who,  at  the 
post^tation  of  the  Future,  orders  fresh  horses  for  the  Curriculum  Vitael 
President  Hitchcock  tells  us  that,  "when  the  last  trutnpet  sounds,  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life,  from  the 
chamels  of  battle-fields  alone  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  humcui 
beings  starting  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgment-seat."  On 
the  resurrection-morning,  at  the  first  tip  of  light  over  acres  of  opening 
monument  and  heaving  turf, — 

**  Each  member  Jogs  the  oth«r. 
And  whispers.  Lire  yon,  brother?** 

And  how  will  it  be  with  us  then  ?  Will  Daniel  Lambert,  the  mammoth 
of  men,  appear  weighing  half  a  ton?  Will  the  Siamese  twins  then  be 
again  joined  by  the  living  ligament  of  their  congenital  band?  Shall 
"infants  be  not  raised  in  the  smallness  of  body  in  which  they  died,  but 
increase  by  the  wondrous  and  most  swift  work  of  God"  ?^ 

*  Oandildi,  life  in  a  Risen  Savior :  Discourse  XV. 
M  Aognsane,  De  Qt.  Dei,  lib.  zzil.  cap.  ziv. 
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Young  sings, — 

"  Now  duumela  rattle;  ■catter'd  limbt,  and  all 
The  Tarioos  boaea,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Self-mored,  advance ;  the  neck  perfaapi  to  meet 
The  distant  head;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  riewl  see,  through  the  dusky  ikj 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly, 
To  distant  regions  journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frama." 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechanioo-theatrioal 
effects,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  raw  imagina- 
tion of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  profound  opposition 
to  the  working  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  Crod. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  defined  their  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  preachers  and  writers,  several 
different  and  irreconcilable  theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  con- 
fused mixture.  Now  they  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the 
body  in  the  grave ;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  b  detained  in  an 
intermediate  state;  and  a  moment  afterwards  they  say  it  has  already 
entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom.  Jocelyn  relates,  in  his  ^fe  of 
St.  Patrick,  that  "as  the  saint  one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men 
recently  buried,  observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked  the  dead  man  below  of  what  religion  he 
had  been.  The  reply  was,  *  A  pagan.'  *  Then  why  was  this  cross  put  over 
you?'  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The  dead  man  answered,  *He  who  is  buried 
near  me  is  a  Christian ;  and  one  of  your  faith,  coming  hither,  placed  the 
cross  at  my  head.'  The  saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified  the 
mistake,  and  went  his  way."  Calvin,  in  the  famous  treatise  designated 
*' Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled  against  those  who  taught  the 
sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of  judgment,  maintained  that  the  souls  of 
the  elect  go  immediately  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  the  reprobate  to  helL 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  the  resurrection ;  then,  coming 
to  the  earth,  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to  their  respective 
places.  But  if  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven  and  hell  without  thdr 
flesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it  ?  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the 
scheme  seems  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  As  a  still  further  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  thinking — the  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  thinking 
-—carried  into  this  department  of  thought  by  most  who  have  cultivated 
it,  reference  may  be'  made  to  Bishop  Burnet's  work  **  De  Statu  Mor^- 
orum  et  Resurgentium,"  which  teaches  that  at  the  first  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  risen  will  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  at  the  second 
resurrection,  after  the  millennium,  from  the  rudiments  of  the  present 
body  a  new  spiritual  body  will  be  developed. 

The  true  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  be  that  no  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  the  real  man  never  dies,  but  lives  con- 
tinuously forever.  There  are  two  reasonable  ways  of  conceiving  what  the 
vehicle  of  his  life  is  when  he  leaves  his  present  frame.     It  may  be  that 
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within  his  material  system  lurkg  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  and  constituting  its  vital  power.  This  ethereal 
structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross  envelope,  and,  unfettered, 
soars  to  the  Divine  realms  of  ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  **  inner 
body"  is  elaborately  wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  "  Paling6n^ie 
Philosophique."  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a  primal  germ, 
a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity  of  man,  root  of  his  in- 
most stable  being,  triumphant,  unchanging  ruler  of  his  flowing,  perishable 
organism.  This  spirit-germ,  bom  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and 
holds  the  present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world ; 
bom  into  the  future  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it  a  different 
body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.'^  Thus  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial:  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted 
to  this  scene  of  things ;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the 
scene  of  things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Each  spirit  will  be  clothed  from  the 
material  furnished  by  the  world  in  which  it  resides.  Not  forever  shall 
we  bear  about  this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to 
a  thousand  ills.    Our  body  shall  rather  be  such — 

"  If  UghtoiDg  were  the  groM  corporeal  fhune 
Of  tome  angelic  enence,  wIiom  bright  thonghta 
Ab  fiur  aarpan'd  in  keen  rapidity 
The  lagging  action  of  his  limbs  as  doth 
Man's  mind  his  clay ;  with  like  excess  of  speed 
To  animated  thought  of  lightning  flies 
That  spirit-body  o'er  life's  deeps  divine^ 
Far  past  the  golden  Isles  of  memory." 

What  man  knows  constitutes  his  present  world.  All  beyond  that 
constitutes  another  world.  He  can  imagine  two  modes  in  which  his 
desire  for  a  life  after  death  may  be  gratified, — a  removal  into  the  Un- 
known World,  or  a  return  into  the  Known  World.  With  the  latter 
supposition  the  restoration  of  the  flesh  is  involved. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world  it  was  fixed  that  man  should  not  live  here  forever,  but  that  the 
essence  of  his  life  should  escape  from  the  flesh  and  depart  to.  some  other 
sphere  of  being,  there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain 
disembodied.  If  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resur- 
rection should  carry  it  out  with  philosophical  consistency,  by  extending 
the  scheme  it  involves  to  all  existing  planetary  races  as  well  as  to  their 
own,--6hould  they  cause  that  process  of  imagination  which  produced  this 
doctrine  to  go  on  to  its  legitimate  completion, — they  would  see  in  the 
final  consummation  the  sundered  earths  approach  each  other,  and  firmti- 
ments  conglobe,  till  at  last  the  whole  universe  concentred  in  one  orb. 
On  the  surface  of  that  world  all  the  risen  races  of  being  would  be  dis- 
tributed, the  inhabitants  of  a  present  solar  system  making  a  nation,  the 
sum  of  gigantic  nationalities  constituting  one  prodigious,  death-exempted 
empire,  its  solitary  sovereign  God.    But  this  is  pure  poetry,  and  not 

science  nor  philosophy. 

—  -^^  — 

>  Lance  on  the  Eesurrection  of  the  Body,  Stndien  und  Kritiken,  1830w 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DOOTBINS  OV  FTTTTTRB  PUNISHMENT;    OB,  CRITICAL  HI8T0BT  OV  THB 

IDEA   OF  A   HELL. 

A  HELL  of  fire  and  brimstone  has  been,  perhaps  still  is,  the  most  terrible 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  world.  We  propose  to  give  a  historio  sketch 
of  the  popular  representations  on  this  sulgect,  trace  them  to  their  origin, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  To  follow  the  doctrine 
through  all  its  variations,  illustrating  the  practical  and  controversial 
writings  upon  it,  would  require  a  large  volume;  but,  by  a  judicioas 
arrangement,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subfect, 
or  really  interesting,  may  be  presented  within  the  compass  of  an  essay. 
Any  one  who  should  read  the  literature  of  this  subject  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  and  at  the 
immense  diversity  of  appalling  descriptions  of  it,  and  would  ask,  Whence 
arises  all  this  ?  How  have  these  horrors  obtained  such  a  seated  hold  in 
the  world  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  replied,  as  soon  as  reason  is  in  fair  pos- 
session of  the  idea  of  a  continued  individual  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  moral  sense,  discriminating  the  deeds,  tempers,  and  characters  of 
men,  would  teach  that  there  must  be  different  allotments  and  experieneef 
for  them  after  death.  It  is  not  right,  say  reason  and  conscience,  for  the 
coward,  the  idler,  fool,  knave,  sot,  murderer,  to  enter  into  the  same  realm 
and  have  the  same  bliss  with  heroes,  sages,  and  saints ;  neither  are  th^ 
able  to  do  it.  The  spontaneous  thought  and  sentiment  of  humanity 
would  declare,  if  the  soul  survives  the  body,  passing  into  the  invisible 
world,  its  fortunes  there  must  depend  somewhat  upon  its  fitness  and 
deserts,  its  contained  treasures  and  acquired  habits.  Reason,  judging 
the  facts  of  observation  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the 
working  of  experienced  spiritual  laws,  at  once  decides  that  there  is  a 
difference  hereafter  between  the  fate  of  the  good  heart  and  the  bad  one, 
the  great  soul  and  the  mean  one :  in  a  word,  there  is,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  heaven  and  a  hell. 

Again:  the  same  belief  would  be  necessitated  by  the  conception,  so 
deeply  entertained  by  the  primitive  people  of  the  earth,  of  overruling 
and  inspecting  gods.  They  supposed  these  gods  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
like  themselves,  partial^  fickle,  jealous,  revengeful.  Such  beings,  of 
course,  would  caress  their  favorites  and  torture  their  offenders.  'The 
calamities  and  blessings  of  this  life  were  regarded  as  tokens,  revengefVil 
or  loving,  of  the  ruling  deities,  now  pleased,  now  enraged.    And  when 
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their  rotaries  or  Ticthns  had  passed  into  the  eternal  state,  how  natural 
to  suppose  them  still  favored  or  cursed  by  the  passionate  wills  of  these 
irresponsible  gods  I  Plainly  enough,  they  who  believe  in  gods  that  launch 
thunderbolts  and  upheave  the  sea  in  their  rage  and  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  by  sending  forth  a  pestilence,  must  also  believe  in  a  hell  where 
Izion  may  be  affixed  to  the  wheel  and  Tantalus  be  tortured  with  mad' 
dening  mockeries.  These  two  conceptions  of  discriminating  justice  and 
of  vengeful  gods  both  lead  to  the  theoretic  construction  of  a  hell,  and 
to  the  growth  of  doctrines  and  parables  about  it,  though  in  a  different 
sort, — the  former  illustrating  a  pervasive  law  which  distributes  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  the  latter  speaking  of  beings  with  human  pas- 
sions, who  inflict  outward  arbitrary  penalties  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  when  the  general  idea  of  a  hell  has  once  obtained  lodgment. 
it  is  rapidly  nourished,  developed,  and  ornamented,  carried  out  into 
particulars  by  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,  whose  fancies 
are  stimulated  and  whose  figurative  views  and  pictures  act  and  react 
both  upon  the  sources  and  the  products  of  futh.  Representations  based 
only  on  moral  facts,  emblems  addressing  the  imagination,  after  a  while 
are  received  in  a  literal  sense,  become  physically  located  and  clothed 
vrith  the  power  of  horror.  A  Hindu  poet  says,  "The  ungrateful  shall 
remain  in  hell  as  long  as  the  sun  hangs  in  heaven.''  An  old  Jewish 
Rabbi  says  that  after  the  general  judgment  "God  shall  lead  all  the  blessed 
through  hell  and  all  the  damned  through  paradise,  and  show  to  each  one 
the  place  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  each  region,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  say,  '  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised ;  for  our  doom 
was  unalterably  fixed  beforehand.'"  Such  utterances  are  originally 
moral  symbols,  not  dogmatic  assertions ;  and  yet  in  a  rude  age  they  very 
easily  pass  into  the  popular  mind  as  declaring  facts  literally  to  be  believed. 
A  Talmudic  writer  says,  "  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abode 
seven  thousand  caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each 
cleft  seven  thousand  scorpions ;  each  scorpion  has  seven  limbs,  and  on 
each  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.  There  are  also  in  hell 
seven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he  bursts." 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Virgil,  have  given  minute  descriptions  of  hell  and  its 
agonies, — descriptions  which  have  unquestionably  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  cherishing  and  fashioning  the  world's  faith  in  that  awful  empire. 
The  poems  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Pollok  revel  in  the  most  vivid  and 
terrific  pictures  of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  its  imagined  horrors ;  and 
the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  in  Christendom  is  far  more 
closely  conformed  to  their  revelations  than  to  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  English  poet's  "Paradise  Lost"  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  infiuence  on  the  popular  futh  comparable  with  that  of  the 
C^enevan  theologian's  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion."  There  is  a 
horrid  fiction,  widely  believed  once  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins  and  by  the 
lloiuyMmedaBs,  that  two  gigantic  fiends  called  the  Searchers,  as  soon  as 
a  decesBed  person  is  buried,  make  him  sit  up  in  the  grave,  examine  the 
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moral  condition  of  his  soul,  and,  if  he  is  very  guilty,  beat  in  his  temples 
with  heavy  iron  maces.  It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  such  conceptions 
are  purely  arbitrary,  the  work  of  fancy,  not  based  on  any  intrinsic  fitness 
or  probability ;  but  they  are  received  because  unthinking  ignorance  and 
hungry  superstition  will  greedily  believe  any  thing  they  hear.  Joseph 
Trapp,  an  English  clergyman,  in  a  long  poem  thus  sets  forth  the  soene 
of  damnation: — 

**  Doomed  to  live  death  and  nerer  to  expire, 
In  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire 
The  damn*d  shall  groan, — fire  of  all  kinds  and  forma, 
In  rain  and  hail,  in  hurricanes  and  storms. 
Liquid  and  solid,  lirid,  red,  and  pale, 
A  flaming  mountain  here,  and  there  a  flaming  Tale; 
The  liquid  fire  makes  seas,  the  solid,  shores ; 
Arch'd  o'er  with  flames,  the  horrid  ooncam  roan. 
In  bubbling  eddies  rolls  the  fiery  tide. 
And  sulphurous  surges  on  each  other  ride. 
The  hollow  winding  vaults,  and  dens,  and  caTea, 
Bellow  like  furnaces  with  flaming  waves. 
Pillars  of  flame  in  spiral  volumes  rise, 
Like  fiery  snakes,  and  lick  the  infernal  skiea. 
Sulphur,  the  eternal  fuel,  unconsumed. 
Vomits  redounding  smoke,  thick,  unillumed.** 

But  all  other  paintings  of  the  fear  and  anguish  of  hell  are  vapid  and  pale 
before  the  preternatural  frightfulness  of  those  given  at  unmerciful  length 
and  in  sickening  specialty  in  some  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books.* 
Here  worlds  of  nauseating  disgusts,  of  loathsome  agonies,  of  intolerable 
terrors,  pass  before  us.  Some  are  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  or  by  their 
^  eyes,  and  slowly  devoured  by  fiery  vermin;  some  scourged  with  whips 
of  serpents  whose  poisonous  fangs  lacerate  their  flesh  at  every  blow ; 
some  forced  to  swallow  bowls  of  gore,  hair,  and  corruption,  freshly  filled 
as  fast  as  drained ;  some  packed  immovably  in  red-hot  iron  chests  and  laid 
in  raging  furnaces  for  unutterable  millions  of  ages.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Buddhist  hells  will  think  the  pencib  of  Dante 
and  PoUok,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  dipped  in 
water.  There  is  just  as  much  ground  for  believing  the  accounts  of  the 
former  to  be  true  as  there  is  for  crediting  those  of  the  latter :  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  the  pagan  had  earlier  possession  of 
the  field. 

Furthermore,  in  the  early  ages,  and  among  people  where* castes  were 
prominent,  when  the  learning,  culture,  and  power  were  confined  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copious  and  fearful 
descriptions  of  the  future  state  were  spread  abroad  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  dogma.  The  haughtiness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hierarchic  spirit,  the  exclusiveness,  cruelty,  and  cunning 
tyranny  of  many  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  are  well  known.    Despisini^ 


>  See  Pope's  translation  of  the  Viraf-Nameh.    Also  the  Dabistin,  toL  L  pp.  295-SM,  of  the 
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hating,  and  fearing  the  people,  whom  they  held  in  abject  spiritual  bond- 
age, they  sought  to  devise,  difiuse,  and  organize  such  opinions  as  would 
concentrate  power  in  their  own  hands  and  rivet  their  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  lower  immensity  they  painted  and  shadowed  forth  the  lurid 
and  dusky  image  of  hell,  gathering  around  it  all  that  was  most  abomi- 
nated and  awful.  Then  they  set  up  certain  fanciful  conditions,  without 
the  strict  observance  of  which  no  one  could  avoid  damnation.  The  ani- 
mus of  a  priesthood  in  the  structure  of  this  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
glaring  fact  that  in  the  old  religions  the  woes  of  hell  were  denounced 
not  so  much  upon  bad  men  who  committed  crimes  out  of  a  wicked  heart, 
as  upon  careless  men  who  neglected  priestly  guidance  and  violated  the 
ritual.  The  omission  of  a  prayer  or  an  ablution,  the  neglect  of  baptism 
or  confession,  a  slight  thrown  upon  a  priest,  a  mental  conception  differ- 
ing from  the  decree  of  the  '*  Church,"  would  condemn  a  man  far  more 
surely  and  deeply  into  the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Pharisaic,  Papal, 
or  Calvinistic  hell  than  any  amount  of  moral  culpability  according  to 
the  standard  of  natural  ethics. 

The  popular  hells  have  ever  been  built  on  hierarchic  selfishness,  dog- 
matic pride,  and  personal  cruelty,  and  have  been  walled  around  with 
arbitrary  and  traditional  rituals.  Through  the  breaches  made  in  these 
rituals  by  neglect,souls  have  been  plunged  in.  The  Parsee  priest  describes 
a  woman  in  hell  "beaten  with  stone  clubs  by  two  demons  twelve  mOes 
in  size,  and  compelled  to  continue  eating  a  basin  of  putridity,  because 
once  some  of  her  hair,  as  she  combed  it,  fell  into  the  sacred  fire."  The 
Brahmanic  priest  tells  of  a  man  who,  for  *'  neglecting  to  meditate  on  the 
mystic  monosyllable  Om  before  praying,  was  thrown  down  in  hell  on  an 
iron  floor  and  cleaved  with  an  axe,  then  stirred  in  a  caldron  of  molten 
lead  till  covered  all  over  with  the  sweated  foam  of  torture  like  a  grain 
of  rice  in  an  oven,  and  then  fastened,  with  head  downwards  and  feet 
upwards,  to  a  chariot  of  fire  and  urged  onwards  with  a  red-hot  goad." 
The  Papal  priest  declares  that  the  schismatic,  though  the  kindest  and 
jostest  man,  at  death  drops  hopelessly  into  hell,  while  the  devotee, 
though  scandalously  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  who  confesses  and  receives 
extreme  unction,  treads  the  primrose  path  to  paradise.  The  Episcopalian 
priest  dooms  the  dissenter  to  everlasting  woe  in  spite  of  every  virtue, 
because  he  has  not  known  sacramental  baptism  in  the  apostolic  line. 
The  Arminian  priest  turns  the  rationalist  over  to  the  penal  fires  of 
eternity,  because  he  is  in  mental  error  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  Atonement.  In  every  age  it  hafi  been  the  priestly  spirit, 
acting  on  ritual  considerations,  that  has  deepened  the  foundations, 
enlarged  the  borders,  and  apportioned  the  victims,  of  hell.  The  per- 
versions and  excesses  of  the  doctrine  have  grown  out  of  cruel  ambition 
and  cunning  on  one  side,  and  been  received  by  docile  ignorance  and 
superstition  on  the  other,  and  been  mutually  fed  by  traditions  and  &ble8 
between.  The  excessive  vanity  and  theocratic  pride  of  the  Jews  led 
them  to  exclude  all  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  stigmatized  as  "  uncircum- 
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cised  dogs/'  from  the  Jewish  salvation.  The  same  spirit,  aggravated  if 
possible,  passed  lineally  into  Christendom,  causing  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  exclude  all  the  heathen,  all  heretics,  and  the  unbaptized,  from  ibe 
Christian  salvation. 

A  fifth  explanation  of  the  wholesale  severity  and  multiplied  details  of 
horror,  which  came  to  be  incorporated  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy  theories  of  certain  philosophers  whose  relentless  spe- 
culations were  tinged  and  moulded  by  their  own  recluse  misanthropy  and 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  their  time.  Out  of  the  old  asceticism  of  the 
East — the  false  spiritualism  which  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  evil 
and  this  life  as  a  penance — arose  the  dognm  of  metempsychosis.  The 
consequence  of  this  theory,  rigidly  carried  out,  created  a  descending 
congeries  of  hells,  reaching  from  centre  to  nadir,  in  correspondence  to 
an  ascending  congeries  of  heavens,  reaching  from  centre  to  lenith.  Out 
of  the  myth  of  the  Fall  sprang  the  dogma  of  total  depravity,  dooming 
oar  whole  race  to  hell  forever,  except  those  saved  by  the  subsequent 
artifice  of  the  atonement.  Theories  conjured  up  and  elaborated  by 
fanciful  and  bloodless  metaphysicians,  in  an  age  when  the  milk  of 
public  human  kindness  was  thinned,  soured,  poisoned,  by  narrow  and 
tyrannical  prejudices,  might  easily  legitimate  and  establish  any  con- 
clusions, however  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  broad  demonstration  of  this.  The  Church  philosophers, 
(with  exceptions,  of  course,)  receiving  the  traditions  of  the  common  faith, 
partaking  in  the  superstitions  of  their  age,  banished  from  the  bosoms  of 
men  by  their  monastic  position,  and  inflamed  with  hierarchic  pride,  with 
but  a  faint  connection  or  intercourse  between  conscience  and  inteUeci 
or  between  heart  and  fancy,  strove  to  spin  out  theories  which  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  orthodox  dogmas. 

Working  with  metaphysical  tools  of  abstract  reason,  not  with  the 
practical  faculties  of  life,  dealing  with  the  fanciful  materials  of  priestly 
tradition,  not  with  the  solid  facts  of  ethical  observation,  they  would 
naturally  be  troubled  with  but  few  qualms  and  make  but  few  reeervar 
tions,  however  overwhelming  the  results  of  horror  at  which  they  might 
arrive.  Habituated  for  years  to  hair-drawn  analyses  and  superstitious 
broodings  upon  the  subject,  overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  hierarchy 
in  which  they  lived,  surrounded  by  a  thick  night  of  ignorance,  persecu- 
tion, and  slaughter,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  believe  the  system  thej 
preached,  although  in  reality  it  was  only  a  traditional  abstraction  meti^ 
physically  wrought  up  and  vivified  by  themselves.  Being  thus  wrought 
out  and  animated  .by  them,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning 
and  the  undisputed  lords  of  thought,  the  mass  of  the  people,  lying  ab- 
jectly in  the  fetters  of  authority,  could  not  help  accepting  it.  Ample 
illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  occur  to  all  who  are  famili^  with 
the  theological  schemes  and  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  th^  early  Church 
Fathers  and  of  the  later  Church  Scholastics. 

Finally,  by  the  combined  power,  first,  of  natural  conscience  affirming 
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*  future  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  secondly,  of  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  Qod  as  a  passionate  arenger ;  thirdly,  of  the  licentious 
fancies  of  poets  drawing  awful  imaginative  pictures  of  future  woe; 
fourthly,  of  the  cruel  spirit  and  the  ambitious  plans  of  selfish  priesthoods ; 
and  fifthly,  of  the  harsh  and  relentless  theories  of  conforming  metaphy- 
sicians,— the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  located  place  of  manifold  terrific  phy- 
sical tortures  drawing  in  vast  majorities  of  the  human  race,  became 
established  in  the  ruling  creeds  and  enthroned  as  an  orthodox  dogma. 
In  some  heathen  nations  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  in  others  the 
accounts  of  the  priestly  books,  were  held  to  be  inspired  revelations.  To 
call  them  in  question  was  blasphemous.  In  Christendom  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  subject,  which  were  general  moral  adaptations, 
incidentally  made,  of  representations  already  existing,  obtfuned  a  literal 
interpretation,  had  the  stamp  of  infallibility  put  on  them  and  immense 
perverted  additions  joined  to  them.  Thus  everywhere  the  dogma  became 
associated  with  the  established  authority.  To  deny  it  was  heresy.  Here- 
tics were  excommunicated,  loaded  with  pains  and  penalties,  and,  for 
many  centuries,  often  put  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures.  From 
ihat  moment  the  doctrine  was  taken  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  out  of  the  realm  of  ethical  truth.  The  absurdities,  wrongs,  and 
barbarities  deducible  irom  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  any  objection  to  it.  No  free  thought  and  honest  criticism 
were  allowed.  Because  taught  by  authority,  it  must  be  submissively 
taken  for  granted.  Henceforth  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  revolting 
inhumanity  of  spirit  and  horribleness  of  gloating  hatred  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine ;  for  it  was  not  the  independent  thought  and 
proper  moral  spirit  of  individuals,  but  the  petrified  dogma  and  irre- 
sponsible corporate  spirit  of  that  towering  hierarchy,  the  Church. 

The  Church  set  forth  certain  conditional  offers  of  salvation.  When 
those  offers  were  spumed  or  neglected,  the  Church  felt  personally  in- 
sulted and  aggrieved.  Her  servants  hurled  on  the  hated  heretics  and 
heathen  the  denunciations  of  bigotry  and  the  threats  of  rage.  Rugged 
old  Tertullian,  in  whose  torrid  veins  the  fire  of  his  African  deserts  seems 
infused,  revels  with  infernal  glee  over  the  contemplation  of  the  sure 
damnation  of  the  heathen.  '*  At  that  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment,''  he  says,  *'  how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groaning  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  liquefying  in  fiercer 
flames  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians ;  so  many  sage  phi- 
losophers blushing  in  red-hot  fires  with  their  deluded  pupils ;  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own 'sufferings;  so 
many  dancers  tripping  more  nimbly  from  anguish  than  ever  before  from 
applause.'''  Hundreds  of  tlie  most  accredited  Christian  writers  Ifttve 
shown  the  same  fiendish  spirit.    Drexel  the  Jesuit,  preaching  of  Dives, 
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exclaims,  **  Instead  of  a  lofty  bed  of  down  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
repose  himself,  he  now  lies  frying  in  the  flames ;  his  sparkling  wine  an'J 
delicious  dainties  are  taken  from  him ;  he  is  burnt  up  with  thirst,  and 
has  nothing  for  his  food  but  smoke  and  sulphur/'  Jeremy  Taylor*  wf% 
in  that  discourse  on  the  "  Pains  of  Hell''  where  he  has  lavished  all  the 
stores  of  his  matchless  learning  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  ima- 
gination in  multiplying  and  adorning  the  paraphernalia  of  torture  with 
infinite  accompaniments  of  unendurable  pangs  and  insufferable  abomi- 
nations, "  We  are  amazed  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roasted 
men  in  his  brazen  bull :  this  was  joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell  which 
penetrates  the  very  entrails  without  consuming  them ;"  **  husbands  shall 
see  their  wives,  parents  shall  see  their  children,  tormented  before  their 
eyes;"  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  crowded  together  in  hell 
like  grapes  in  a  wine-press,  which  press  one  another  till  they  burst;" 
"every  distinct  sense  and  organ  shall  be  assailed  with  its  own  appro- 
priate and  most  exquisite  sufferings."  Christopher  Love — ^belying  his 
name— says  of  the  damned,  "Their  cursings  are  their  hymns,  howlings 
their  tunes,  and  blasphemies  their  ditties."  Calvin  writes,  "Forever 
harassed  with  a  dreadful  tempest,  they  shall  feel  themselves  tonf 
asunder  by  an  angry  God,  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  mortal 
stings,  terrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  God,  and  broken  by  the  weight 
of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  would  be  more  tolerable  than  to 
stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors."  A  living  divine,  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
declares,  "  When  the  omnipotent  and  angry  God,  who  has  access  to  all  the 
avenues  of  distress  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  all  the  inlets  to  agony  in 
the  intellectual  constitution,  undertakes  to  punish,  he  will  convince  the 
universe  that  he  does  not  gird  himself  for  the  work  of  retribution  in 
vain ;"  "  it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  when  He  who  hung  on  Calvary  shall 
cast  those  who  have  trodden  his  blood  under  their  feet,  into  the  fiimaoe 
of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Thousands  of  passages  like  these,  and  even  worse,  might  easily  be  ool- 
lected  from  Christian  authors,  dating  their  utterance  from  the  days 
of  St.  Ireneeus,  Bisliop  of  Lyons,  who  flamed  against  the  heretics,  to  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  Adams,  Congregational  preacher  of  Boston,  who  says, 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  the  forty-two  children  that  mocked  Elisha  are  now 
in  hell."^  There  is  an  unmerciful  animus  in  them,  a  vindictireness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  far— oh,  how  far! — removed  from  the  meek  and 
loving  soul  of  Jesus,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  loved  the  "  unevan- 
gelical"  young  lawyer  who  was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven/' 
and  yearned  towards  the  penitent  Peter,  and  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
immaculate  purity  said  to  the  adulteress,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee: 
go,  and  sin  no  more."  There  are  some  sectarians  in  whom  the  arbitrary 
narA)wness,  fierceness,  and  rigidity  of  their  received  creeds  have  so  de- 
moralized and  hardened  conscience  and  sensibility  in  their  native  healthy 
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directions,  and  artificially  inflamed  them  in  diseased  channels,  that  we 
verily  believe,  if  the  decision  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  pain — 
perhaps  some  of  them  even  with  a  horrid  satisfaction  and  triumph — doom 
all  except  their  own  dogmatic  coterie  to  hell.  They  are  bound  to  do  so. 
They  profess  to  know  infallibly  that  God  will  do  so :  if,  therefore,  the 
case  being  in  their  arbitration,  they  would  decide  differently,  they  thereby 
impeach  the  action  of  God,  confess  his  decrees  irreconcilable  with  reason 
and  justice,  and  set  up  their  own  goodness  as  superior  to  his.  Burnet 
has  preserved  the  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  which  was  in  these  words : — "As 
the  souls  of  heretics  are  hereafter  to  be  eternally  burning  in  hell,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  proper  than  for  me  to  imitate  the  Divine  vengeance 
by  burning  them  on  earth.''  Thanks  be  to  the  infinite  Father  that  our 
fiUe  is  in  his  hands,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bigots, — 

*'ThOM  pseudo  Privy-Goancillora  of  God, 

Who  write  down  Judgments  with  a  pen  bard  nibb*d: 

ITfbera  of  BeelBcbab'a  black  rod, 
Oommending  linnerB,  not  to  ice  thick-ribVd, 

Bnt  endleas  flames  to  scorch  them  ap  like  flax, — 
Tet  sure  of  hearen  themaeWes,  as  if  they'd  cribb'd 

The  impression  of  St.  Peter's  keys  in  wax!" 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  doctrine  and  its  awful  concomitants, 
though  once  promulgated,  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  It. is  true  that,  in 
thinking  minds  and  generous  hearts,  they  are  getting  to  be  repudiated. 
But  by  no  means  is  it  so  in  the  recognised  formularies  of  the  established 
Churches  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  popular  clergy.  All  through  the 
Gentile  world,  wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  religion,  the  threats  and 
horrors  of  a  fearful  doctrine  of  hell  are  still  brandished  over  the  trem- 
bling or  careless  multitudes.  In  Christendom,  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  public  creeds  confessed 
by  every  communicant  of  all  the  clenominations,  save  two  or  three  which 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  show  that  the  doctrine  is  yet 
held  without  mitigation.  The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
published  the  authoritative  declaration  that  "every  child  of  humanity, 
except  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  the  first  moment  of  conception  a  child 
of  wrath,  hated  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  belonging  to  Satan,  and  doomed 
to  hell !"  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  in  its  whole  naked  and  frightful  extent, 
is  necessarily,  in  strict  logic,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  system  of 
the  popular  Christianity, — that  is,  Christianity  as  falsely  interpreted, 
paganized,  and  scholasticized.  For  if  by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  entire 
race  were  totally  depraved  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  hell,  and  only 
those  can  be  saved  who  personally  appropriate  by  a  realizing  faith  the 
benefits  of  the  subsequent  artifice  carried  out  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
incarnate  God,  certainly  the  extremest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning hell  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  All  the 
necessities  of  logic  rebuke  the  tame-hearted  theologians,  and  great  Au- 
gustine's, great  Calvin's,  ghost  walks  unapproached  among  them,  crying 
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out  that  they  are  slow  and  inefficient  in  describing  the  enormouB  sweep 
of  the  inherited  penalty !  Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  subject  suppose  that  the  horrifying  descriptions  given  by 
Christian  authors  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  the  lost  were  not  intended 
to  be  literally  received,  but  were  meant  as  figures  of  speech,  highly- 
wrought  metaphors  calculated  to  alarm  and  impress  with  phyacal  em- 
blems corresponding  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  realities.  The  progress 
of  thought  and  refinement  has  made  it  natural  that  recourse  should 
often  be  had  to  such  an  explanation ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  a  mistake. 
T)ie  annals  of  theology,  both  dogmatic  and  homiletic,  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  till  now,  abound  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  whereof  the  context,  the  train  of  thought, 
and  all  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  style  and  coherence,  do  not  leave 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  written  as  faithful,  though  inadequate* 
accounts  of  facts.  The  Church,  the  immense  bulk  of  Christendom,  has 
in  theory  always  regarded  hell  and  its  dire  concomitants  as  material 
facts,  and  not  as  merely  spiritual  experiences.  Tertullian  says,  "The 
damned  burn  eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  volcanoes,  which  are 
vents  from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  burn  forever  without 
wasting."*  Cyprian  declares  that  "the  wretched  bodies  of  the  condemned 
shall  simmer  and  blaze  in  those  living  fires.''  Augustine  argues  at  great 
length  and  with  ingenious  varieties  of  reasoning  to  show  how  the  mate- 
rial bodies  of  the  damned  may  withstand  annihilation  in  everlasting 
fire.*  Similar  assertions,  which  cannot  be  figuratively  explained,  are 
made  by  Irenceus,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventursi 
Gerson,  Bernard,  and  indeed  by  almost  all  the  Christian  writers.  Origen, 
who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many  points,  was  severely  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience« 
rather  than  outward  and  of  the  body.  For  the  strict  materiality  of  the 
fire  of  hell  we  might  adduce  volumes  of  authorities  from  nearly  every 
province  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Barrow  asserts  that  "our  bodies  will  be 
afflicted  continually  by  a  sulphureous  flame,  piercing  the  inmost  sinews." 
John  Whitaker  thinks  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  all  salted  with 
fire,  so  tempered  and  prepared  as  to  bum  the  more  fiercely  and  yet  never 
consume.''  Jeremy  Taylor  teaches  that  "this  temporal  fire  is  but  a 
painted  fire  in  respect  of  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  in  hell.*'  Jona- 
than  Edwards  soberly  and  believingly  writes  thus: — "The  world  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  great  lake  or  liquid  globe  of  fire, — a  vast 
ocean  of  fire,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will 
always  be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tost  to  and  fro,  having  no 
rest  day  or  night,  vast  waves  or  billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over 
their  heads,  of  which  they  shall  forever  be  fiill  of  a  quick  sense  within 
and  without:  their  heads,  their  eyes,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  loins,  and  their  vitals  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  glowing*  mating 
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fire,  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements;  and  also  they 
fehall  eternally  be  full  of  the  most  quick  and  lively  sense  to  feel  the 
torments ;  not  for  one  minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  age,  nor  for 
two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for  ten  thousands  of  millions  of 
ages  one  after  another,  but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered/'^  Calvin  says,  "  Iterum  qusero,  unde  factum 
est,  ut  tot  genUs  %ma  cum  Uberis  eorum  infanUbua  seternse  morti  involveret 
lapsus  Adee  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est?  Decretum 
horribile  &teor.''*  Outraged  humanity  before  the  contemplation  cries, 
**0  God,  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me,  for  thou  art  represented  as  ai) 
omnipotent  Fiend."  It  is  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  his  Antagonist, 
whose  face  glares  down  over  such  a  scene  as  that !  The  above  diabolical 
passago  ot  the  recital  of  which  from  the  pulpit,  Edwards's  biographers 
tell  us,  "  whole  congregations  shuddered  and  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet^  smiting  their  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning'' — ^is  not  the  arbitrary 
exaggeration  of  an  individual,  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual 
tenets  and  vividly  held  faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  also,  in  all  its  uncom- 
promising literality,  a  direct  and  inevitable  part  of  the  system  of  doe- 
trine  which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  professedly  prevails  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  hour.  We  know  most  persons  will  hesitate  at  this 
statement ;  but  let  them  look  at  the  logic  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  they  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Weigh 
the  following  propositions,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
will  question,  and  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  without  a  supernatural  regeneration,  or  sincere  faith  in  the  vieari- 
oos  atonement,  or  valid  reception  of  sacramental  grace  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest,— conditions  which  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  whole  human  race  has  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  is  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  of  Christendom  that  there  will  be  a  general  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  men  will  be  raised  in  the  same  bodies  which  they 
originally  occupied  on  earth,  when  Christ  and  his  angels  will  visibly 
descend  firom  heaven,  separate  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  summon 
the  sheep  to  the  blissful  pastures  on  the  right  hand,  but 


"ProcUim 
Tbe  flocki  of  goatt  to  fbldi  of  fljona." 


The  world  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  damned,  restored  to  their  bodies, 
to  be  driven  into  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  them.  The  resitr- 
of  the  hodyy — still  held  in  all  Christendom, — taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  associated  scheme,  necessitates  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  the  torments  of  hell.  That  eminent  living  divine.  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring,  says,  **  The  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  their  sins  are 
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in  hell;  and  there  their  bodies  too  will  be  after  the  resurrection/'* 
Mr.  Spurgeon  also,  in  his  graphic  and  fearful  sermon  on  the  '*  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead/'  uses  the  following  language: — **  When  thou  diest,  thy 
soul  will  be  tormented  alone ;  that  will  be  a  hell  for  it :  but  at  the  day 
of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin- 
hells,  thy  soul  sweating  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  suffused  with 
agony.  In  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have  on  earth  thy  body  will 
lie,  asbestos-like,  forever  unconsumed,  all  thy  veins  roads  for  the  feet  of 
pain  to  travel  on,  every  nerve  a  string  on  which  the  devil  shall  forever 
play  his  diabolical  tune  of  Heirs  Unutterable  Lament!''  And,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  no  ingenuity,  however  fertile  in  expedients  and  however 
fiendish  in  cruelty,  can  possibly  devise  emblems  and  paint  pictures  half 
terrific  enough  to  present  in  imagination  and  equal  in  moral  impression 
what  the  reality  will  be  to  the  sufferers.  It  is  easy  to  speak  or  hear  the 
word  '*  hell ;"  but  to  analyze  its  significance  and  realize  it  in  a  sensitive  fancy 
is  difficult ;  and  whenever  it  is  done  the  fruit  is  madness,  as  the  bedlams 
of  the  world  are  shrieking  in  testimony  at  this  instant.  The  Revivalist 
preachers,  so  far  from  exaggerating  the  frightful  contents  latent  in  the 
prevalent  dogma  concerning  hell,  have  never  been  able — and  no  man  is 
able — to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  legitimate  deductions.  Edwards 
is  right  in  declaring,  *' After  we  have  said  our  utmost  and  thought  our 
utmost,  all  that  we  have  said  and  thought  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
reality."  Think  of  yourselves,  seized,  just  as  you  are  now,  and  flung 
into  the  roaring,  glowing  furnace  of  eternity ;  think  of  such  torture  for 
an  instant,  multiply  it  by  infinity,  and  then  say  if  any  words  can  convey 
the  proper  force  of  impression.  It  is  true  these  intolerable  details  are 
merely  latent  and  unappreciated  by  the  multitude  of  believers;  and 
when  one,  roused  to  fanaticism  by  earnest  contemplation  of  his  creed, 
dares  to  proclaim  its  logical  consequences  and  to  exhort  men  accord- 
ingly, they  shrink,  and  charge  him  with  excess.  But  they  should  beware 
ere  they  repudiate  the  literal  horrors  of  the  historic  orthodox  doctrine 
for  any  figurative  and  moral  views  accommodated  to  the  advanced  reason 
and  refinement  of  the  times, — beware  how  such  an  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  their  system  affects  the  rest. 

Give  up  the  material  fire,  and  you  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  the  general  judgment,  and  the 
climacteric  completion  of  the  Church-scheme  of  redemption  is  wanting. 
Mar  the  wholeness  of  the  redemption-plan,  and  farewell  to  the  incarnation 
and  vicarious  atonement.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  helplessly 
into  its  grave.  The  old  literal  doctrine  of  a  material  hell,  however 
awful  its  idea,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  flaming  views  and  threats  by 
all  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Church,  must  be  uncompfo- 
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nuBmgly  clung  to,  else  the  whole  popular  system  of  theology  will  be 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  lost  from  sight.  The  theological  leaders  un- 
derstand this  perfectly  well,  and  for  the  most  part  they  act  accordingly^ 
We  have  now  under  our  hand  numerous  extracts,  from  writings  published 
within  the  last  five  years  by  highly-influential  dignitaries  in  the  different 
denominations,  which  for  frightfulness  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  for 
unshrinking  assertions  of  literality,  will  compare  with  those  already 
quoted.  Especially  read  the  following  descriptiq^  of  this  kind  from 
John  Henry  Newman : — 

"Oh,  terrible  moment  for  the  soul,  when  it  suddenly  finds  itself  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ, — ^when  the  Judge  speaks  and  consigns  it  to  the 
jailers  till  it  shall  pay  the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it !  *  Impossi- 
ble! I  a  lost  soul?  I  separated  from  hope  and  from  peace  forever?  It  is 
not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake !  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere ; 
Christ,  Savior,  hold  thy  hand :  one  minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is 
Demas :  I  am  but  Demas, — not  Judas,  or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Phile- 
tus,  or  Diotrephes.  What!  eternal  pain  for  me?  Impossible!  it  shall  not 
be!'  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty 
demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  every  touch  is  torment.  *  Oh, 
atrocious !'  it  shrieks,  in  agony,  and  in  anger  too, — as  if  the  very  keen- 
ness of  the  infliction  were  a  proof  of  its  injustice.  *  A  second !  and  a 
third !  I  can  bear  no  more !  Stop,  horrible  fiend !  give  over :  I  am  a  man, 
and  not  such  as  thou !  I  am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee !  I  have 
been  taught  religion;  I  have  had  a  conscience;  I  have  a  cultivated 
mind;  I  am  well  versed  in  science  and  art;  I  am  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  humor.  Nay,  I  have  received  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer ;  I  have  attended  the  sacraments  for  years ;  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  from  a  child ;  I  died  in  conmiunion  with  the  Church :  nothing, 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  been,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench  which  exhale  from  thee : 
80  I  defy  thee,  and  abjure  thee,  0  enemy  of  man !' 

"  Alas !  poor  soul !  and,  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  that  destiny  which  it 
has  brought  upon  itself  and  those  companions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the 
man's  name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently 
cherished,  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to 
time ;  they  appeal  to  his  authority ;  they  quote  his  words ;  perhaps  they 
even  raise  a  monument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history.  *  So  compre- 
hensive a  mind !  such  a  power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed  subject 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony !'  *Such  a  speech  it 
was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion:  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  never  shall  forget  it ;'  or,  *  A  great  personage,  whom  some 
of  us  knew ;'  or,  '  It  was  a  rule  with  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more ;'  or,  *  Never  was  his  equal  in  society, — so  just  in 
his  remarks,  so  lively,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive  ;*  or«  *  So  great  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  to  his  kind ;'  or,  *  His  philosophy  so  profound.' 
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Oh,  vanity !  vanity  of  vanities!  all  is  vanity !  Wbitt  profiteth  it?  What 
profiteth  it  ?  His  soul  is  in  hell,  0  ye  children  qfmen!  While  thys  ye  speak, 
his  soul  is  in  the  beginning  of  those  torments  in  which  hit  body  teiU  soon  have  part, 
and  which  will  never  die  /"^® 

Some  theologians  do  not  hesitate,  even  now,  to  say  that  ^  in  hell  the 
bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  nealed,  as  we  speak  of  glass,  so  as  to  ed- 
dure  the  fire  without  being  annihilated  thereby/'  "  Made  of  the  nature 
of  salamanders,"  the^  shall  be  <*  immortal  kept  to  feel  immortal  fire." 
Well  may  we  take  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  cry  out  of  the  bottom- 
less depths  of  disgust  and  anguish,  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with  horror !" 

Holding  this  abhorrent  mass  of  representations,  so  grossly  carnal  and 
fearful,  up  in  the  free  light  of  to-day,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  honest 
and  resolute  inquiry.  It  exists  only  by  timid,  unthinking  sufferanoe.  It 
is  kept  alive,  among  the  superstitious  vestiges  of  the  outworn  and  out- 
grown past,  only  by  Che  power  of  tradition,  authority,  and  custom.  In 
refutation  of  it  we  shall  not  present  here  a  prolonged  detail  of  learned 
researches  and  logical  processes ;  for  that  would  be  useless  to  those  who 
are  enslaved  to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  creed  and  possessed  by 
invulnerable  prejudices,  while  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  candid  can 
make  such  investigations  themselves.  We  shall  merely  state,  in  a  few 
clear  and  brief  propositions,  the  results  in  which  we  suppose  all  free  and 
enlightened  minds  who  have  adequately  studied  the  subject  now  agree, 
leaving  the  reader  to  weigh  these  propositions  for  himself,  with  such 
further  examination  as  inclination  and  opportunity  may  oause  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  matter.  • 

We  reject  the  common  belief  of  Christians  in  a  hell  which  10  a  loeal 
prison  of  fire  where  the  wicked  are*  to  be  tortured  by  material  instru- 
ments, on  the  following  grounds,  appealing  to  God  for  the  rey^ential 
sincerity  of  our  convictions,  and  appealing  to  reason  for  their  truth. 
First,  the  supposition  thai  hell  is  an  enormous  region  in  the  hollow  of 
the  earth  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  ignorance,  a  fancy  of  poets  who  ma^ 
nified  the  grave  into  Hades,  a  thought  of  geographers  who  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  surrounded  by  a  brazen  expanse  bright  above  and 
black  beneath.  Secondly,  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  is  a  spiritual 
substance,  if  it  be  any  substance  at  all,  eluding  our  senses  and  all  the 
instruments  of  science.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be 
chained  in  a  dungeon,  nor  be  cognizant  of  suffering  from  material  fire  or 
other  physical  infliction,  but  its  woes  must  be  moral  and  inward ;  and  the 
figment  that  its  former  fleshly  body  is  to  be  restored  to  it  is  utterly  in. 
credible,  being  an  absurdity  in  science,  and  not  affirmed,  as  we  believe,  in 
Scripture.  Thirdly,  the  imagery  of  a  subterranean  hell  of  fire,  brimstone, 
and  undying  worms,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  same  as  that  drawn  from  heathen  sources  with  modificationa  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Pharisees  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  and 
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we  mufit  therefore,  since  neither  Persians  nor  Pharisees  were  inspired, 
either  suppoee  that  this  imagery  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  figuratively 
to  convey  moral  truths,  or  else  that  they  were  left,  in  oommon  with  their 
countrymen,  at  least  partially  under  the  dominion  of  the  errors  of  their 
time.  Thus  in  every  alternative  we  deny  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is,  CM*  ever  will  be,  an  abode  of  souls,  full  of  fire,  a  hell  in  which  the 
damned  are  to  be  confined  and  physically  tormented. 

The  elements  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  #hich  we 
thus  r^eot  are  the  falsities  contributed  by  superstition  and  the  priestly 
spirit.  The  truths  remaining  in  the  doctrine,  furniBhed  by  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  we  will  next  eidiibit,  in  order  not  to  dismiss  this 
heed,  on  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  with  negations.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the*  retributions  in  the  future  state?  We  do  not  think 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  any  peculiar  locality  or  essentially 
dependent  on  any  external  circumstances.  As  Milton  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  best  theologians,  '*  To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell,  whether 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of 
chaos  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied,  they 
thought  not  a  punishment  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  infliot 
as  to  punish  sin  with  sin." 

God  does  not  arbitrarily  stretch  forth  his  arm,  like  an  enraged  and 
vindictive  man,  and  take  direct  vengeance  on  offenders ;  but  by  his  im- 
mulabie  laws,  permeating  all  beings  and  governing  all  worlds,  evil  is, 
and  brings,  its  own  punishment.  The  intrinsic  substances  and  forces  of 
character  and  their  organized  correlations  with  the  realities  of  eternity, 
the  ruling  principles,  habits,  and  love  of  the  soul,  as  they  stand  affected 
towards  the  world  to  which  they  go, — these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
experience  depends,  herein  is  the  hiding  of  retribution.  ''Each  one," 
as  Origen  says,  '*  kindles  the  flame  of  his  own  appropriate  fire."  Superior 
spirits  must  look  on  a  corrupted  human  soul  with  a  sorrow  similar,  though 
infinitely  profounder,  to  that  with  which  the  lapidary  contemplates  a 
splendid  pearl  with  a  dark  flaw  in  its  centre.  The  Koran  says,  **Men 
sleep  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die  they  wake."  The  sudden  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  the  fliture  state  comes  from  the  sudden  unveiling  of 
secrets,  quickening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  exposure  of  the 
naked  soul's  fitnesses  to  the  spiritual  correspondences  of  its  deserts.  It 
is  said, — 

*<  Death  does 
Awmy  diiguiae :  louls  lee  each  other  ckar, 
At  one  glance,  as  two  drope  of  rain  in  air 
Might  look  into  each  other  had  tbey  life." 

The  quality  of  the  soul's  character  decides  the  elements  of  the  soul's 
life;  and,  as  this  becomes  known  on  crossing  the  death-drawn  line  of 
ftiturity,  conscious  retribution  then  arises  in  the  guilty.  This  is  a  retri- 
bution which  is  reasonable,  moral,  unavoidable,  before  which  we  may 
well  pause  and  tremble.    The  great  moral  of  it  is  that  we  should  not  so 
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much  dread  being  thrust  into  an  eternal  hell  as  we  should  fear  carrying 
a  hell  with  us  when  we  go  into  eternity.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  be  tn  hell 
as  to  be  forced  truly  to  say, — 

*<  Whkh  waj  1 11  j  is  hell;  myielf  ftm  hAU.** 

If  these  general  ideas  are  correct,  it  follows— even  as  all  common  sense 
and  reflection  affirm — that  every  real  preparation  for  death  and  for  what 
is  to  succeed  must  be  an  ingrained  characteristic,  and  cannot  consist  in  a 
mere  opinion,  mood,  or  act.  Here  we  strike  at  one  of  the  shallowest  errors, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  immense  kingdoms  of  the  East,  where  the  Brahmanic 
and  Buddhist  religions  hold  sway  over  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  the 
notion  of  yadasanna — that  is,  the  merit  instantaneously  obtained  when 
at  the  point  of  death — fully  prevails.  They  suppose  that  in  that  moment, 
regardless  of  their  former  lives  and  of  their  present  characters,  by  bring- 
ing the  mind  and  the  heart  into  certain  momentary  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  meditating  on  certain  objects  or  repeating  certain  sacred 
words,  they  can  suddenly  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  in  their 
next  life.'^  The  notion  likewise  obtains  almost  universally  among  Chris- 
tians, incredible  as  it  may  seem.  With  the  Romanists,  who  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  a  most  prominent  doctrine,  every- 
where vehemently  proclaimed  and  acted  on :  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  whereby,  on  submission  to  the  Church 
and  confession  to  a  priest,  the  venal  sins  of  the  dying  man  are  forgiven, 
purgatory  avoided  or  lessened,  and  heaven  made  sure.  The  ghost  of 
the  Kini;  of  Denmark  complains  most  of  the  unwarned  sudden nes8  of 
his  murcier, — not  of  the  murder  itself,  but  of  its  suddenness,  which  leit 
him  no  opportunity  to  save  his  soul: — 

"  Sleeping,  w^  T  by  a  brother**  hand 
Ciit  off  evRii  in  the  blomomn  of  my  rin, 
Unhouserd,  diaappointed,  unaneFd; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  aocoant 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  mj  head." 

Hamlet,  urged  by  supernatural  solicitings  to  vengeanoe,  finds  his 
murderous  uncle  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Stealing  behind  him  with 
drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  thought 
occurs  to  him  that  the  guilty  man,  if  killed  when  at  his  devotions,  would 
surely  go  to  heaven;  and  so  he  refrains  until  a  different  opportunity. 
For  to  send  to  heaven  the  villain  who  had  slain  his  father, — 

<*  That  would  be  hire  and  salary,  not  reTenge. 
He  took  my  father  groesly  flill  of  bread. 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knoinra  sare  Heaven? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
Tis  heary  with  him.    And  am  I  then  rerenged 
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To  take  him  Id  the  parking  of  bis  eool, 

When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage? 

No;  but  when  he  is  dmnk,  asleep,  enraged, 

Or  in  the  incestuoos  pleasures  of  his  bed, 

At  gaming,  swearing,  cmt  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salration  In't: 

nien  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  beaveD, 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  bell,  whereto  it  goes." 

This,  though  poetry,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  mediaeval  faith  held 
by  all  Christendom  in  sober  prose.  The  same  train  of  thought  latently 
underlies  the  feelings  of  most  Protestants  too,  though  it  is  true  any  one 
would  now  shrink  from  expressing  it  with  such  frankness  and  horrible 
gusto.  But  what  else  means  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  death-beds, 
the  prurient  curiosity  to  know  how  the  dying  one  bore  himself  in  the 
solemn  passsige?  How  commonly,  if  one  dies  without  physical  anguish, 
and  with  the  artificial  exultations  of  a  fanatic,  rejoiceful  auguries  are 
drawn!  if  he  dies  in  physical  suffering,  and  with  apparent  regret,  a 
gloomy  verdict  Lb  rendered!  It  is  superstition,  absurdity,  and  ii\justice, 
all.  Not  the  accidental  physical  conditions,  not  the  transient  emotions, 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  earth,  can  decide  his  fate,  but  the  real 
good  or  evil  of  his  soul,  the  genuine  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  soul,  his 
soul's  inherent  merits  of  bliss  or  bale.  There  is  no  time  nor  power  in 
the  instant  of  death,  by  any  magical  legerdemain,  to  turn  away  the  im- 
pending retributions  of  wickedness  and  guilt.  What  is  right,  within  the 
conditions  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
traditional  juggles  and  spasmodic  spiritual  attitudinizations.  What  can 
it  avail  that  a  most  vile  and  hardened  wretch,  when  dying,  convulsed 
with  fright  and  possessed  with  superstition,  compels,  or  strives  to  compel, 
a  certain  sentiment  into  his  soul,  conjures,  or  tries  to  coi\jure,  his  mind 
into  the  relation  of  belief  towards  a  certain  ancient  and  abstract  dogmaf 

**  Tet  I'Te  seen  men  who  meant  not  ill, 
Compelling  doctrine  out  of  death, 
With  hell  and  heaven  acutely  jwised 
UlK>n  the  turning  of  a  breath." 

Cruelly  racking  the  soul  with  useless  probes  of  theological  questions 
and  statements,  they  stand  by  the  dying  to  catch  the  words  of  his  last 
breath,  and,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  faith,  they  pronounce  sen- 
tence accordingly.  If,  as  the  pallid  lips  faintly  close,  they  hear  the 
magic  words,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,"  up  goes 
the  soul  to  heaven.  If  they  hear  the  less  stereotyped  words,  "I  have 
tried  to  do  as  well  as  I  could :  I  hope  God  will  be  merciful  towards  me 
and  receive  me,"  down  goes  the  soul  to  hell.  Strange  and  cruel  super- 
stition, that  imagines  God  to  act  towards  men  only  according  to  the  eva- 
nescent temper  and  technical  phrase  with  which  they  leave  the  world  I 
The  most  popular  English  preacher  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  after  referring  to  the  fable  that  those  before  whom  Perseus 
held  the  head  of  Medusa  were  turned  into  stone  in  the  very  act  and 
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posture  of  the  moment  when  they  saw  it,  says,  '*  Death  is  such  a  power. 
What  I  am  when  death  is  held  before  me,  that  I  must  be  forever.  When 
my  spirit  goes,  if  God  finds  me  hymning  his  praise,  I  shall  hymn  it  in 
heaven:  doth  he  find  me  breathing  out  oaths,  I  shall  follow  up  those 
oaths  in  hell.     As  I  die^  so  shall  I  live  eternally!'*^* 

No:  the  true  preparation  for  death  and  the  invisible  realm  of  souhris 
not  the  eager  adoption  of  an  opinion,  the  hurried  assumption  of  a  mood, 
or  the  frightened  performance  of  an  outward  act:  it  is  the  patient 
culture  of  the  mind  with  truth,  the  pious  piu'ification  of  the  heart  with 
disinterested  love,  the  consecrated  training  of  the  life  in  holiness,  the 
growth  of  the  soul  in  habits  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  charity,  the 
organization  of  divine  principles  into  character.  Every  real  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  death  must  be  a  characteristic  rightly  related  to  the  im- 
mortal realities  to  which  death  is  the  introduction  of  the  soul.  An  evil 
soul  is  not  thrust  iuto  a  physical  and  fiery  hell,  fenced  in  and  roofed  over 
from  the  universal  common ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  itself,  and  consciously 
enters  on  retributive  relations.  In  the  spiritual  world,  whither  all  go  at 
death,  w^  suppose  that  like  perceives  like,  and  thus  are  they  saved  or 
damned,  having,  by  the  natural  attraction  and  elective  seeing  of  their 
virtues  or  vices,  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  the  horrid  vision  of  iniquity 
and  terror. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  is  a  bounded  shape  so  vast  as  to  fill 
the  entire  circuits  of  the  creation.  Spirit  transcends  the  categories  of 
body,  and  it  is  absurd  to  apply  the  language  of  finite  things  to  the  illimit- 
able One,  except  symbolically.  When  we  die,  we  do  not  sink  or  soar 
to  the  realm  of  spirits,  but  are  in  it,  at  once,  everywhere ;  and  the  result- 
ing experience  wUl  depend  on  the  prevailing  elements  of  our  moral 
being.  If  we  are  bad,  our  badness  is  our  banishment  from  God  ;  if  we 
are  good,  our  goodness  is  our  union  with  God.  In  every  world  the  true 
nature  and  law  of  retribution  lie  in  the  recoil  of  conduct  on  character, 
and  the  assimilated  results  ensuing.  Take  a  soul  that  is  saturated  with 
the  rottenness  of  depravity  into  the  core  of  heaven,  and  it  ifi  in  the 
heart  of  hell  still.  Take  a  soul  that  is  compacted  of  divine  realities  to 
the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  heaven  is  with  it  there. 

We  are  treading  on  eternity,  and  infinitude  is  all  around  ua.  Nov, 
as  well  as  hereafter,  to  us,  the  universe  is  action,  the  soul  is  reaction, 
experience  is  the  resultant.  Death  but  unveils  the  facta.  Pass  that 
great  crbis,  in  the  passage  becoming  conscious  of  universal  realities  and 
of  individual  relations  to  them,  and  the  Father  will  say  to  the  dis- 
cordant soul,  **  Alienated  one,  incapable  of  my  embrace,  change  and 
come  to  me  ;^'  to  the  harmonious  soul,  ''Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me, 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine." 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  future  punish- 
ments, it  now  remains  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  their  duration.  ' 
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The  fact  of  a  just  and  varied  punishment  for  souls  we  firmly  believe  in. 
The  particulars  of  it  in  the  future,  or  the  degrees  of  its  continuance,  we 
think,  are  odncealed  from  the  present  knowledge  of  man.  These  details 
we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  settle  much  about.  We  have  but  three 
general  convictions  on  the  subject.  First,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  experienced  in  accordance  with  those  righteous  and  inmost  laws  which 
indestructibly  express  the  mind  of  God  and  rule  the  universe,  and  will  not 
be  vindictively  inflicted  through  arbitrary  external  penalties.  Secondly, 
that  they  will  be  accurately  tempered  to  the  just  deserts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  sufferers.  And  thirdly,  that  they  will  be  alle- 
viated, remedial,  and  limited,  not  unmitigated,  hopeless,  and  endless. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
said,  and  the  second  and  third  may  be  discussed  together.  Our  business, 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  is  to  disprove,  if  truth 
in  the  hands  of  reason  and  conscience  will  enable  us  to  disprove,  the 
popular  dogma  which  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  condemned  departed 
is  a  state  of  complete  damnation  absolulely  eterrud.  Against  that  form  of  repre- 
senting future  punishment  which  makes  it  unlimited  by  conceiving  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal  progress,  in  which  their  initiative 
steps  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  place  different  souls  under  advantages 
or  disadvantages  never  relatively  to  be  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  object. 
It  is  reasonable,  in  unison  with  natural  law,  and  not  frightfid."  But  we 
are  to  deal,  if  we  fairly  can,  a  refutation  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
imiense  endless  misery  for  the  wicked,  as  that  doctrine  is  prevailingly  taught 
and  received. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  damnation  primarily  plant  themselves  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  say  that  there  the  voice  of  an  infallible  in- 
spiration from  heaven  asserts  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  examine  this  ground, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  stand  there  only  upon  erroneous  premises  sus- 
tained by  prejudices.  In  the  beginning,  then,  we  submit  to  candid  minds 
that,  if  the  literal  eternity  of  future  torment  he  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Tealament,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  revelation  contained  in  that  volume ; 
it  is  not  a  truth  fevealed  by  inspiration ;  and  that  we  maintain  for  this 
reason.  The  same  representations  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  future 
punishment  in  hell,  the  same  expressions  for  an  unlimited  duration, 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  not  inspired,  but  must  have 
drawn  the  doctrine  from  fallible  sources.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  expressions,  when  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  thought  and  customary  phraseology  of  their 
time,  aa  to  oonolude  that  they  were  derived  from  an  unerring  inspiration. 
The  former  is.  a  natural  and  reasonable  inf^srence ;  the  latter  is  a  gratui- 
tous hypothesis  for  which  we  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence.     If  its 
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advocates  will  honestly  attempt  really  to  prove  it,  we  are  convinced  they 
will  be  forced  to  renounce  it.  The  only  way  they  continue  to  hold  it  is 
by  taking  it  for  granted.  If,  therefore,  the  strict  eternity  of  future  woe  be 
declared  in  the  New  Testament,  we  regard  it  not  as  a  part  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  error  which  crept  in  among  others  from 
the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan  age. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  admit  by  any  means  that  the  lit^al 
eternity  of  future  damnation  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deny  such  an  assertion,  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  argue 
from  the  usage  of  language  U/ore  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  often  make  most  emphatic  use  of  phrases  de- 
claring the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell ;  but  they  must  have 
meant  by  "eternal"  only  a  very  long  time,  because  a  fundamental  portion 
of  the  great  system  of  thought  on  which  their  religions  rested  was  the 
idea  of  recurring  epochs,  sundered  by  inunense  periods  statedly  arriv- 
ing, when  all  things  were  restored,  the  hells  and  heavens  vanished 
away,  and  God  was  all  in  all.  If  the  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  made  before  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
were  not  significant,  with  metaphysical  severity,  of  an  eternity  of  dura- 
tion, but  only,  with  popular  looseness,  of  an  extremely  long  period,  tho 
same  may  be  true  of  the  similar  expressions  found  in  that  record. 

Secondly,  we  argue  from  the  usage  of  language  m  tmd  afiet  the  New 
Testament  age.  The  critics  have  collected,  as  any  one  desirous  may 
easily  find,  and  as  every  theological  scholar  well  knows,  scores  of  instances 
from  the  writings  of  authors  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  succeeding  them,  where  the  Greek  word  for  "eternal"  is  used  popu- 
larly, not  strictly,  in  a  rhetorical,  not  in  a  philosophical,  sense,  not  de- 
noting a  duration  literally  endless,  but  one  very  prolonged.  In  all  Greek 
literature  the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  careless  and  qualified  sense 
at  least  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  used  once  with  its  close  etymologicil 
force.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term.  The 
writer  of  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  at  the  cloee  of  every 
chapter,  describing  the  respective  patriarch's  death,  s*]^  "he  slept  the 
eternal  sleep,"  though  by  "eternal"  h^  can  only  mean  a  duration  reach- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  context 
lamblichus  speaks  of  "  an  eternal  eternity  of  etemities."**  Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  the  fact  of  whose  belief  in  final  universal 
salvation  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  do  not  hesitate  with  earnestness  and 
frequency  to  affirm  the  "eternal*'  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  heU. 
Now,  if  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists,  and  their  successors,  often 
used  the  word  "  eternal"  popularly,  in  a  figurative,  limited  sense,  then  it 
may  be  so  employed  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  oonnection 
with  the  future  pains  of  the  bad. 

Thirdly,  we  argue  from  the  phraseology  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
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representation  of  the  future  woe  of  the  condemned,  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  its  authors  did  not  consciously  intend  to  proclaim 
the  rigid  endlessness  of  that  woe.^^  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment."  Since  the  word  "everlasting"  was  often  used  simply  to 
denote  a  long  period,  what  right  has  any  one  to  declare  that  here  it 
must  mean  an  absolutely  unending  duration  ?  How  does  any  one  know 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  dialecticaUy  grasped  the  metaphysical  notion  of  eiermiy 
and  deliberately  intended  to  express  it  ?  Certainly  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bilities are  all  the  other  way.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  highly  tropical  style  of  speech  employed  throughout  the  dis- 
course. Besides,  had  he  wished  to  convey  the  overwhelming  idea  that 
the  doom  of  the  guilty  would  be  strictly  irremediable,  their  anguish 
Uterally  infinite,  would  he  not  have  taken  pains  to  say  so  in  definite, 
guarded,  explained,  unmistakable  terms  ?  He  might  easily,  by  a  precise 
prosaic  utterance,  by  explanatory  circumlocutions,  have  placed  that 
thought  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

Fourthly,  we  have  an  intense  conviction  not  only  that  the  leaving  of 
such  a  doctrine  by  the  Savior  in  impenetrable  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  his  deliberately  holding  it  in 
his  belief,  but  also  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  itself  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  very  essentials  of  his  teachings  and  spirit,  his  inmost 
convictions  and  life.  He  taught  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  goodness 
of  God :  confront  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  unconquerable  forgiveness, 
without  apparent  qualification:  bring  together  the  doctrine  of  never- 
relenting  punishment  and  his  petition  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
them."  He  taught  that  at  the  great  judgment  heaven  or  hell  would  be 
allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives ;  and  the  notion  of  endless  torment 
does  not  rest  on  the  demerit  of  sinful  deeds,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgment  that  he  holds  up,  but  on  conceptions  concerning  a  totally 
depraved  natiure,  a  God  inflamed  with  wrath,  a  vicarious  atonement 
rejected,  or  some  other  ethnic  tradition  or  ritual  consideration  equally 
foreign  to  his  mind  and  hostile  to  his  heart. 

Fifthly,  if  we  reason  on  the  popular  belief  that  the  letter  of  Scripture 
teaches  only  unerring  truth,  we  have  the  strongest  argument  of  all 
against  the  eternal  hopelessness  of  future  punishment.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  underlies  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  that 
after  his  death  "he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
again  we  read  that  "  the  gospel  was  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead." 
This  New  Testament  idea  was  unquestionably  a  vital  and  important 
feature  in  the  apostolic  and  in  the  early  Christian  belief.  It  necessarily 
implies  that  there  is  probation,  and  that  there  may  be  salvation,  after 
death.     It  is  &tal  to  the  horrid  dogma  which  commands  all  who  enter 
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hell  to  abandon  every  gleam  of  hope,  utterly  and  forever.  The  symbolie 
force  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrut's  descent  and  preaching  in  hell  is  thu,— u 
Gttder  says  in  his  **  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Dead," — that  the 
deepest  and  most  horrible  depth  of  damnation  is  not  too  deep  and  Imv* 
rible  for  the  pitying  love  which  wishes  to  save  the  lost :  even  into  tha 
veriest  depth  of  hell  reaches  down  the  love  of  God,  and  his  beatific  all 
sounds  to  the  most  distant  distances.  There  is  no  outermost  darknen 
to  which  his  heavenly  and  all-conquering  light  cannot  shine.  The  book 
which  teaches  that  Christ  went  even  into  hell  itself,  to  seek  and  to  ttm 
that  which  was  lost,  does  not  teach  that  from  the  instant  of  d^ath  tke 
fate  of  the  wicked  is  irredeemably  fixed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  dear  conclusion  that  the  Chriitian 
Scriptures  do  not  really  declare  the  hopeless  eternity  of  future  puniili- 
ment.^*  They  speak  popularly,  not  scientifically, — speak  in  mettpbon 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  metaphysical  precision.  Tin 
subject  is  left  with  fearful  warnings  in  an  impressive  obscurity.  Th«ra 
we  must  either  leove  it,  in  awe  and  faith,  undecided ;  or,  if  not  oontant 
to  do  that,  we  must  examine  and  decide  it  on  other  grounds  than  tiuw 
of  traditional  authority,  and  with  other  instruments  than  those  of  teitttl 
interpretation  4 

Let  us  next  sift  and  weigh  the  arguments  from  reason  by  which  tba 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery  is  respectively  defended  and 
assailed.    The  advocates  of  it  have  sought  to  support  it  by  four  poationii 
which  are  such  entire  assumptions  that  only  a  word  will  be  requinte  \» 
expose  each  of  them  to  logical  rejection.     First,  it  is  said  that  ein  ii 
infinite  and  deserves  an  infinite  penalty  because  it  is  an  outrage  tff^ 
an  infinite  being.'^    A  more  absurd  perversion  of  logic  than  this,  a  mort 
glaring  violation  of  common  sense,  was  never  perpetrated.    It  direetlv 
reverses  the  facts  and  subverts  the  legitimate  inference.    Is  the  sin  id» 
Bured  by  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  the  li*' 
breaker  ?    Does  justice  heed  the  wrath  of  the  offended,  or  the  guilt  of  the 
offender?    As  well  say  that  the  eye  of  man  is  infinite  because  it  looki  oo^ 
into  infinite  space,  as  affirm  that  his  sin  is  infinite  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  God.    That  man  is  finite,  and  all  his  acts  finite,  and 
consequently  not  in  justice  to  be  punished  infinitely,  is  a  plain  statemeB^ 
of  fact  which  compels  assent.     All  else  is  empty  quibbling,  soholaati* 
jugglery.    The  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  is  amusingly  apparent  •* 
presented  thus  in  an  old  Miracle-Play,  wherein  Justice  is  made  to  teD 
Mercy 

''That  man,  haringe  offisnded  Ood  who  ii  ondletM, 
His  endleflse  pnnchement  therefore  may  neryr 


The  second  device  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  doctrine  in  qaeatio0 
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is  more  ingenious,  but  equally  arbitrary.  It  is  based  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  God.  He  foresaw  that  the  wicked,  if  allowed  to  live  on  earth  immorr 
tally  in  freedom,  would  go  on  forever  in  a  course  of  constant  sin.  They 
were  therefore  constructively  guilty  of  all  the  sin  which  they  would  have 
committed ;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  ravages  of  their  actual  crimes  by 
hurling  them  into  hell  beneath  the  endless  penalty  of  their  latent  infinite 
guilt.  In  reply  to  those  who  argue  thus,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  whence  did 
they  learn  all  this?  There  is  no  such  scheme  drawn  up  or  hinted  in 
Scripture;  and  surely  it  is  not  within  the  possible  discoveries  of  reason. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  a  known  premise  legitimating  a  result,  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment proving  a  conclusion:  it  is  merely  a  conceit,  devised  to  explain  and 
fortify  a  theory  already  embraced  from  other  considerations.  It  is  an 
imaginative  hypothesis  without  confirmation. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  future  punishment  will  be  endless 
because  sin  will  be  so.  The  evil  soul,  growing  ever  more  evil,  getting  its 
habits  of  vice  and  passions  of  iniquity  more  deeply  infixed,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  infernal  realm  with  all  the  incentives  to  wickedness,  will 
become  confirmed  in  depravity  beyond  all  power  of  cure,  and,  sinning 
forever,  be  necessarily  damned  and  tortured  forever.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  this  argument  as  to  the  former.  Its  premises  are  daring 
assumptions  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  assump- 
tions, too,  contrary  to  analogy,  probability,  the  highest  laws  of  humanity, 
and  the  goodness  of  God.  Without  freedom  of  will  there  cannot  be  sin ; 
and  those  who  retain  moral  freedom  may  reform,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  good.  There  are  invitations  and  opportunities  to  change 
from  evil  to  good  here:  why  not  hereafter?  The  will  is  free  now:  what 
shaU  suddenly  paralyze  or  annihilate  that  freedom  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body?  Why  may  not  such  amazing  revelations  be  made,  such  re- 
generating motives  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  will  soften 
the  hardest,  convince  the  stubbornest,  and,  sooner  or  later,  transform 
and  redeem  the  worst?  It  is  true  the  law  of  sinful  habit  is  dark  and 
fearfdl;  but  it  is  frequently  neutralized.  The  argument  as  the  support 
of  a  positive  dogma  is  void  because  itself  only  hypothetical. 

8ome  have  tried  to  prove  eternal  condemnation  by  aft  assumed  necessity 
of  moral  gravitation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  hasty  talk  afloat 
about  the  law  of  affinities  distributing  souls  hereafter  in  fitted  companies. 
Similar  characters  will  spontaneously  come  together.  The  same  qualities 
and  grades  of  sympathy  will  coalesce,  the  unlike  will  fly  apart.  And 
so  all  future  existence  will  be  arranged  in  circles  of  dead  equality  on 
sti^nant  levels  of  everlasting  hopelessness  of  change.  The  law  of  spiritual 
attraction  is  no  such  force  as  that,  produces  no  such  results.  It  is  broken 
up  by  contrasts,  changes,  multiplicity  of  other  interacting  forces.  We 
are  not  only  drawn  by  affinity  to  those  like  ourselves,  but  often  still  more 
powerfully,  with  rebuking  and  redeeming  effect,  to  those  above  us  that  we 
may  become  like  them,  to  those  beneath  us  that  we  may  pity  and  help 
them.    The  law  of  affinity  is  not  in  moral  beings  a  simple  force  neceasi- 
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tating  an  endless  uniformity  of  state,  but  a  complex  of  forces,  BometimeB 
mingling  the  unlike  by  stimulants  of  wedded  similarity  and  contrast  to 
bless  and  advance  all,  now  punishing,  now  rewarding,  but  ever  finally  in- 
tended to  redeem.  Reasoning  by  sound  analogy,  the  heavens  and  hells 
of  the  future  state  are  not  monotonous^  circles  each  filled  with  mutually 
reflecting  personalities,  but  one  fenceless  spiritual  world  of  distinctive, 
ever-varying  degrees,  sympathetic  and  contrasted  life,  circulating  fresh- 
ness, variety  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  divine  advancement. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  endless  misery  is  the  fate  of  the 
reprobate  because  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasiu^  of  God.  This  is  no 
argument,  but  a  desperate  assertion.  It  virtually  confesses  that  the  doc- 
trine cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  but  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  province 
of  wilful  faith.  A  host  of  gloomy  theologians  have  taken  this  ground 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  their  belief.  The  damned  are  eternally  lost  because 
that  is  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  Those  who  thus  abandon  reason  for 
dogmatic  authority  and  trample  on  logic  with  mere  reiterated  assertion 
can  only  be  met  with  the  flat  denial,  such  is  not  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  the  controversy  ends  where 
it  began.  These  four  hypotheses  include  all  the  attempted  justifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  that  we  have  ever  seen  offered  from 
the  stand-point  of  independent  thought.  We  submit  that,  considered 
as  proofs,  they  are  utterly  sophistical. 

There  are  three  great  arguments  in  reiutation  of  the  endlessness  of 
future  punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  commonly  held.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  ethical,  drawn  from  the  laws  of  right ;  the  second  is  theological, 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God;  the  third  is  experimental,  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  We  shall  subdivide  these  and  consider 
them  successively. 

In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  is  vnjusty  because  it  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  sins  of 
men,  launching  on  all  whom  it  embraces  one  infinite  penalty  of  undis- 
criminating  damnation.  The  consistent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  the 
boldest  creeds,  unflinchingly  avow  this,  and  defend  it  by  the  plea  that 
every  sin,  however  trivial,  is  equally  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
infinite  God  with  the  most  terrible  crime,  and  equally  merits  an  infinite 
punishment.  Thus,  by  a  metaphysical  quibble,  the  very  basis  of  morals 
is  overturned,  and  the  child  guilty  of  an  equivocation  through  fear  is 
put  on  a  level  with  the  pirate  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  through  cold- 
blooded avarice  and  hate.  In  a  hell  where  all  are  plunged  in  physical 
fire  for  eternity  there  are  no  degrees  of  retribution,  though  the  degrees 
of  evil  and  demerit  are  as  numerous  and  various  as  the  individuals. 
The  Scriptures  say,  "Every  man  shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body."  some  "shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,"  others 
"with  few  stripes.'* 

The  first  principle  of  justice — exact  discrimination  of  judgment  accord- 
ing to  deeds  and  character — is  monstrously  violated  and  all  differences 
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blotted  out  by  the  common  dogma  of  helL  A  better  thought  is  shown 
in  the  old  Persian  legend  which  tells  that  God  once  permitted  Zoroaster 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  hell.  The  prophet  saw  many  in  grievous 
torments.  Among  the  rest,  he  saw  one  who  was  deprived  of  his  right 
foot  Asking  the  meaning  of  this,  God  replied,  *' Yonder  sufferer  was  a 
king  who  in  his  whole  life  did  but  one  kind  action.  ^Passing  once  near 
a  dromedary  which,  tied  up  in  a  state  of  starvation,  was  vainly  striving  to 
reach  some  provender  placed  just  beyond  its  utmost  effort,  the  king 
with  his  right  foot  compassionately  kicked  the  fodder  within  the  poor 
beast's  reach.     That. foot  I  placed  in  heaven:  the  rest  of  him  is  here.'^^ 

Again:  there  is  the  grossest  ii^justice  in  the  first  assumption  or  funda- 
mental ground  on  which  the  theory  we  are  opposing  rests.  That  theory 
does  not  teach  that  men  are  actually  damned  eternally  on  account  of 
their  own  personal  sins,  but  on  account  of  original  sin :  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  are  the  transmitted  penalty  hurled  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  save  those  who  in  some  way  avoid  it,  in  consequence  of  his  primal 
transgression.  Language  cannot  characterize  with  too  much  severity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  ii^justice,  the  immorality,  involved  in  this  scheme. 
The  belief  in  a  sin,  called  ** original"  entailed  by  one  act  of  one  person 
upon  a  whole  immortal  race  of  countless  millions,  dooming  vast  mtyoritiea 
of  them  helplessly  to  a  hopeless  torture-prison,  can  rest  only  on  a  sleep 
of  reason  and  a  delirium  of  conscience.  Such  a  ''  sin''  is  no  sin  at  all ; 
and  any  penalty  inflicted  on  it  would  not  be  the  necessary  severity  of  a 
hc^y  God,  but  a  species  of  gratuitous  vengeance.  For  sin,  by  the  very 
eatenoe  of  ethics,  is  the  free,  intelligent,  wilful  violation  of  a  law  known 
to  be  right;  and  every  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be  the  suffer- 
ing deserved  by  the  intentional  fault,  the  personal  evil,  of  the  culprit 
himself.  The  doctrine  before  us  reverses  all  this,  and  sends  untold 
myriads  to  hell  forever  for  no  other  sin  than  that  of  simply  having  been 
bom  children  of  humanity.  Bom  totally  depraved,  hateful  to  God, 
helpless  through  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  sin  and  an  ineradicable 
aTerdon  to  evangelical  truth,  and  asked  to  save  themselves,  asked  by  a 
mockery  like  that  of  fettering  men  hand  and  foot,  clothing  them  in 
leaden  strait-jackets,  and  then  flinging  them  overboard,  telling  them  not 
to  drown!    What  justice,  what  justice,  is  there  in  this? 

Thirdly,  the  profound  ii\justice  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  its  making 
the  alternative  of  so  unutterably  awful  a  doom  hinge  upon  such  trivial 
paiticularB  and  upon  merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  One  is  bom  of 
pious,  orthodox  parents,  another  of  heretics  or  infidels :  with  no  differ- 
ence of  merit  due  to  them,  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  goes  to  hell. 
One  happens  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  evangelical  believer,  anc^ther 
is  influenced  by  a  rationalist  companion :  the  same  fearful  diversity  of 
fate  ensues.  One  is  converted  by  a  single  sermon :  if  he  had  been  ill  that 
day,  or  had  been  detained  from  church  by  any  other  cause,  his  fated  bed 

»  Wflton*!  ed.  of  MOl'a  Hiat.  of  Britiah  India,  vol.  I.  p.  420,  note. 
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would  have  been  made  in  hell,  heaven  closed  against  him  forever.  One 
Bays,  "  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  God,  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;"  and,  dyinjr, 
he  goes  to  heaven.  Another  says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  and  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ:"  he,  dying,  goes  to  hell.  Of  two  children 
snatched  away  by  disease  when  twenty-four  hours  old,  one  has  been 
baptized,  the  othe^  not:  the  angels  of  heaven  welcome  that,  the  demons 
of  hell  clutch  this.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  intolerably 
painful  as  it  is,  has  been  proclaimed  thousands  of  times  by  authoritative 
teachers  and  by  large  parties  in  the  Church,  and  is  a  logical  sequence 
from  the  popular  theology.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  people 
heard,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  statement  that  "  hell  is  paved  with  the 
skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  long  !*'  Think  of  the  everlasting  bliss  or 
misery  of  a  helpless  infant  depending  on  the  petty  accident  of  whether 
it  was  baptized  or  not!  There  are  hypothetical  cases  like  the  following: 
— If  one  man  had  died  a  year  earlier,  when  he  was  a  saint,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  renounced  his  faith,  and  rolled  in  crimes, 
and  sunk  to  hell.  If  another  had  lived  a  year  later,  he  would  have  been 
smitten  with  conviction,  and  would  have  repented,  and  made  his  peace, 
and  gone  to  heaven.  To  the  everlasting  loss  of  each,  an  eternity  of  bliss 
against  an  eternity  of  woe  hung  fatally  poised  on  (lie  time  appointed /or  him  to 
die.  Oh  how  the  bigoted  pride,  the  exclusive  dogmatism  of  self-styled 
saints,  self-flatterers  equally  satisfied  of  their  own  election  and  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  almost  everybody  else,  ought  to  sink  and  fade  when  they  reflect  on 
the  slight  chances,  mere  chances  of  time  and  place,  by  which  the  infinite 
contingency  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  decided !  They  should  heed  the  im- 
pregnable good  sense  and  logic  conveyed  in  the  humane-hearted  poet's 
satirical  humor  when  he  advises  such  persons  to 

"Consider  well,  before,  like  Hurlothmmbo, 
They  aim  their  clobs  at  any  creed  on  earth. 
That  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth 
They  might  have  been  high-prieets  to  Mumbo  Jumbo.** 

It  is  evidently  but  the  rankest  mockery  of  justice  to  suspend  an  infinite 
woe  upon  an  accident  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  concerned. 

Still  further :  there  is  a  tremendous  injustice  even  in  that  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  the  most  favorable  of  all,  which  says 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  foreordained  to  hell,  but  that  all  are  free,  and 
that  life  is  a  fixed  season  of  probation  wherein  the  means  of  salvation 
are  offered  to  all,  and  if  they  neglect  or  spurn  them  the  fault  is  their 
own,  and  eternal  pain  their  merited  portion.  The  perfectly  apparent  in- 
consistency of  this  theory  with  known  facts  is  fatal  to  it,  since  out  of 
every  generation  there  are  millions  on  millions  of  infants,  idiots,  maniacs, 
heathen,  within  whose  hearing  or  jxjwer  the  means  of  salvation  by  a 
personal  appropriation  of  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  blood  were  never 
brought ;  so  that  life  to  them  is  no  scene  of  Christian  probation.  But, 
waiving  that,  the  probation  is  not  a  fair  one  to  anybody.  If  the  inde- 
scribable horror  of  an  eternal  damnation  be  the  consequence  that  follows 
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a  certain  coarse  while  we  are  on  trial  in  this  life,  then  a  knowledge  of 
that  fact  in  all  its  bearings  ought  to  be  given  us,  clear,  explicit,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  mistake  or  doubt.  Otherwise  the  probation  is  not  fair. 
To  place  men  in  the  world,  as  millions  are  constantly  placed,  beset  by 
allurements  of  every  sort  within  and  without,  led  astray  by  false  teach- 
ings and  evil  examples,  exposed  in  ignorance,  bewildered  with  uncertain- 
ties of  conflicting  doubts  and  surmises,  either  never  hearing  of  the  way 
of  salvation  at  all,  or  hearing  of  it  only  in  terms  that  seem  absurd  in 
themselves  and  unaccompanied  by  sufficient,  if  by  any,  proof,  and  then, 
if  under  these  fearful  hazards  they  waver  from  strict  purity  of  heart, 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  orthodoxy  of  belief,  to  condemn  them  to  a 
world  of  everlasting  agony,  would  be  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  with  no 
touch  of  mercy  or  color  of  right. 

Beneath  such  a  rule  the  universe  should  be  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  and  God  be  thought  of  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  Such  a 
"  probation"  would  be  only  like  that  on  which  the  Inquisitors  put  their 
victims  who  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  in  their  dungeons,  waiting  for 
the  rack  and  the  flame  to  be  made  ready.  Few  persons  will  deny  that, 
as  the  &cts  now  are,  a  good,  intelligent,  candid  man  may  doubt  the 
reality  of  an  endless  punishment  awaiting  men  in  hell.  But  if  the  doc- 
trine be  true,  and  he  is  on  probation  under  it,  is  it  fair  that  he  should  be 
left  honestly  in  ignorance  or  doubt  about  it?  No :  if  it  be  true,  it  ought 
to  be  burned  into  his  brain  and  crushed  into  his  soul  with  such  terrific 
vividnesH  and  abiding  constancy  of  impression  as  would  deter  him  ever 
from  the  wrong  path,  keep  him  in  the  right.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
represented  a  condemned  delinquent,  suffering  on,  and  still  interminably 
on,  in  hell,  thus  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  his  probation : — "  Oh, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  even  the  most  diminutive  part  of 
the  weight  and  horror  of  this  doom,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  every 
temptation  to  sin,  with  the  most  violent  recoil/'^  If  an  endless  hell  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  he  ought  to  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  it, 
with  all  possible  helps  and  incentives  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  not  the  case ; 
and  therefore,  since  God  is  just  and  generous,  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Finally,  the  ix\justice  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  is  most 
emphatically  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence 
OP  possible  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  between  the 
moment  of  sinning  life  and  the  eternity  of  suffering  death.  If  a  child 
were  told  to  hold  its  breath  thirty  seconds,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  should  be 
confined  in  a  dark  solitary  dungeon  for  seventy  years  amidst  loathsome 
horrors  and  speechless  afflictions,  and  be  frightfully  scourg^  six  times  a 
day  for  that  entire  period,  there  would  be  just  proportion — nay,  an  inex- 
pressibly merciful  proportion — ^between  the  offence  and  the  punishment, 
in  comparison  with  that  which,  being  an  absolutely  infinite  disproportion, 
does  not  really  admit  of  any  comparison, — the  sentence  to  an  eternal 

-    -  _  —       --     —  --  -  -  ^ 

tt  John  Foster,  Letter  on  the  Eternity  of  Future  Punlahments. 
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abode  in  hell  as  a  penalty  for  the  worst  kind  and  the  greatest  amoostof 
crime  a  man  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  life  of  a  thousand  years.  Think, 
then,  of  passing  such  a  sentence  on  one  who  has  struggled  hard  aguut 
temptation,  and  yielded  but  rarely,  and  suffered  much,  and  striven  to  do 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  borne  up  courageously,  with  generous  reoohai 
and  affections,  and  died  commending  his  soul  to  God  in  hope. 

"  Fearfully  fleet  is  this  life,"  says  one,  "  and  yet  in  it  eternal  life  bkrt 
or  won:  profoundly  wretched  is  this  life,  yet  in  it  eternal  bliss  is  kiior 
won."  Weigh  the  words  adequately,  and  say  how  improbable  ii  the 
thought,  and  how  terribly  uigust.  Perhaps  there  have  already  Ihred 
upon  this  earth,  and  died,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  two  him- 
dred  thousand  millions  of  men,  the  everlasting  doom  of  every  one  of 
whom,  it  is  imagined,  was  fixed  unalterably  during  the  momeakxj 
period  of  hb  mortal  transit  from  cradle  to  grave.  In  respect  of  etcrnitj, 
six  thousand  years — and  this  duration  must  be  reduced  to  threeMon 
years  and^ten,  since  that  is  all  that  each  generation  enjoyed — ^is  the  Mine 
as  one  hour.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  these  two  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lions of  men  were  called  into  being  at  once;  that  they  were  placed oi 
probation  for  one  hour ;  that  the  result  of  their  choice  and  action  in  thit 
hour  was  to  decide  their  irrevocable  fate,  actually  forever,  to  ecstatic  \Xm 
or  to  ecstatic  woe ;  that  during  that  hour  they  were  left,  as  far  as  dttrand 
stable  conviction  goes,  in  utter  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  greet 
realities  of  their  condition,  courted  by  opposing  theories  and  modes  d 
action ;  and  that,  when  the  clock  of  time  knelled  the  close  of  Uiit 
awful,  that  most  evanescent  hour,  the  roaring  gulf  of  torture  yawned,  aad 
its  jaws  of  flame  and  blackness  closed  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  thM 
for  eternity  1  That  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  temponl 
probation  and  eternal  punishment,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  tin 
facts  of  human  life.  Of  course,  no  man  at  this  day,  who  is  in  hie  sesNi 
and  thinks  honestly  upon  the  subject,  can  credit  such  a  doctrine,  nnka 
indeed  he  believes  that  a  lawless  fiend  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  nnireni 
and  guides  the  helm  of  destiny.  And  lives  there  a  man  of  unperrerled 
soul  who  would  not  decidedly  prefer  to  have  no  God  rather  than  to  kfve 
such  a  one?    Ay, 

**  Bather  than  so,  oome  Vatb  into  Um  Uit 
And  champion  ns  to  tho  nttenuioa." 

Let  US  be  atheists,  and  bow  to  mortal  Chance,  believe  there  is  so  pflo^ 
at  all  at  the  rudder  of  Creation's  vessel,  no  channel  before  the  pro«r,  ^ 
the  roaring  breakers  of  despair  to  right  and  left,  and  the  granite  w 
of  annihilation  full  in  front  I 

In  the  next  place,  then,  we  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  duDBi^ 
tion  that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  worthy  idea  of  the  character  <^6<'^ 
God  is  love ;  and  love  cannot  consent  to  the  useless  torture  of  millioi* 
of  helpless  souls  for  eternity.  The  gross  contradiction  of  the  oofflQO* 
doctrine  of  hell  to  the  spirit  of  love  is  so  obvious  that  its  advoostei,  ^ 
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able  to  deny  or  conceal  it,  have  often  positively  proclaimed  it,  avowing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  God  is  changed  into  a  consuming  fire  full 
of  hatred  and  vengeance.  But  that  is  unmitigated  blasphemy.  God  is 
unchangeable,  his  very  nature  being  disinterested,  immutable  goodnesa. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  of  their  own  preparation.  If  a  pestilen- 
tial exhalation  is  drawn  from  some  decaying  substance,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  alteration  in  the  sunlight.  But  a  Christian  writer  assures  us  that 
when  **  the  damned  are  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  so  bound  that  they 
cannot  move  a  limb  nor  even  an  eyelid,  God  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell 
through  them  for  ever  and  ever." 

And  another  writer  says,  '*A11  in  God  is  turned  into  fury:  in  hell  he 
draws  out  into  the  field  all  his  forces,  all  his  attributes,  whereof  wrath  is 
the  leader  find  general."*  Such  representations  may  be  left  without  a 
comment.  Every  enlightened  mind  will  instantly  reject  with  horror  the 
doctrine  which  necessitates  a  conception  of  God  like  that  here  pictured 
forth.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  forgiveness  and  magnanimity.  To  the 
wandering  sinner,  even  while  a  great  way  off,  his  arms  are  open,  and  his 
inviting  voice,  penetrating  the  farthest  abysses,  says,  *'  Return."  His  sun 
shines  and  his  rain  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  ux\just  and  unthankful. 
What  is  it,  the  instant  mortals  pass  the  line  of  death,  that  shall  transform 
this  Divinity  of  yearning  pity  and  beneficence  into  a  devil  of  relentless 
hate  and  cruelty  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  shall  find  him  dealing  towards  us 
in  eternity  as  he  does  here.  An  eminent  theologian  says,  "  If  mortal 
men  kill  the  body  temporally  in  their  anger,  it  is  like  the  immortal 
God  to  damn  the  soul  etetnally  in  his."  "God  holds  sinners  in  his 
hands  over  the  mouth  of  hell  as  so  many  spiders ;  and  he  is  dreadfully 
provoked,  and  he  not  only  hates  them,  but  holds  them  in  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  he  will  trample  them  beneath  his  feet  with  inexpressible 
fierceness,  he  will  crush  their  blood  out,  and  will  make  it  fiy  so  that  it 
will  sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment.""  Oh,  ravings  and 
blasphemies  of  theological  bigotry,  blinded  with  old  creeds,  inflamed 
with  sectarian  hate,  soaked  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  encompassed  by 
absurd  delusions,  you  know  not  what  you  say  I 

A  daring  writer  of  modern  times  observes  that  God  can  never  say  from 
the  last  tribunal,  in  any  other  than  a  limited  and  metaphorical  sense, 
**  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  because  that  would  not 
be  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Saving  the  appearance  of  irreverence, 
we  maintain  his  assertion  to  be  just^  based  on  impregnable  morality.  A 
recent  religious  poet  describes  Jesus,  on  descending  into  hell  after  his 
crucifixion,  meeting  Judas,  and  when  he  saw  his  pangs  and  heard  his 
stifled  sobs, 

"  Pitying,  MeMiah  g»sed,  and  had  forgiwn, 
Bat  Jnatice  her  eternal  bar  oppoaed."** 


*  For  ttieaa  and  m^tnl  other  quotation*  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bev.  T.  J.  SawTer*!  woriE,  aptttUd 
*  Endleaa  Pnniahment :  ita  Origin  and  Groands  Examined.** 
■  Kdwardi'a  Worka,  t<^  TiL  p.  489.  •  Lord,  Chriat  in  Hadea. 
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The  instinctiye  sentiment  is  worthy  of  Jesus,  but  the  delibentq 
thought  is  worthy  of  Calvin.    Why  is  it  so  calmly  assumed  that  Go^ 
cannot  pardon,  and  that  therefore  sinners  must  be  given  over  to  endle^ 
pains?    By  what  proofs  is  so  tremendous  a  conclusion  supported? 
it  not  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  theologians  ?    The  exemplification  of  Goc^ 
character  and  conduct  given  in  the  spirit,  teachings,  and  deeds  of  Chr-^ 
is  full  of  a  free  mercy,  an  eager  charity  that  rushes  forward  to  forg^^ 
and  embrace  the  sinful  and  wretched  wanderers.     He  is  a  very  djj 
ferent  being  whom  the  evangelist  represents  saying  of  Jesus,  "Vhu 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  from  Him  whom  IV9. 
fessor  Park  describes  "  drawing  his  sword  on  Calvary  and  smiting  doiro 
his  Son  I" 

Why  may  not  pardon  from  unpurchased  grace  be  vouchsafed  at  weD 
after  death  as  before?  What  moral  conditions  alter  the  case  then?  Jihl 
it  is  only  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  theologians  that  have  altered 
the  case  in  their  faifcies  and  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  limit  pro* 
bation.  The  attributes  of  God  are  laws,  his  modes  of  action  are  the 
essentialities  of  his  being,  the  same  in  all  the  worlds  of  boundless  ex- 
tension and  all  the  ages  of  endless  duration.  How  far  some  of  the  tbeO' 
logians  have  perverted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  how  utterly 
they  have  strayed  from  it,  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  Chriit 
said  concerning  little  children,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hesTen,'* 
and  then  compare  with  this  declaration  such  a  statement  as  thi8:•~"B^ 
probate  infants  are  vipers  of  vengeance  which  Jehovah  will  hold  onr 
hell  in  the  tongs  of  his  wrath,  till  they  writhe  up  and  cast  their  venom 
in  his  face."  We  deliberately  assert  that  no  depraved,  insane,  ptgui 
imagination  ever  conceived  of  a  fiend  malignant  and  horrible  enough  to 
be  worthily  compared  with  this  Christian  conception  of  God.  Edwirdi 
repeatedly  says,  in  his  two  sermons  on  the  "Punishment  of  the  Wicked" 
and  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  "  You  cannot  stand  an 
instant  before  an  infuriated  tiger  even:  what,  then,  wiH  you  do  when 
God  rushes  against  you  in  all  his  wrath  ?"     Is  this  Christ's  Father.? 

The  God  we  worship  is  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  neither 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  from  whom  cometh  down  ereiy 
good  and  every  perfect  gift."  It  is  the  Being  referred  to  by  the  Stfior 
when  he  said,  in  exultant  trust  and  love,  "  I  am  not  alone ;  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  It  is  the  infinite  One  to  whom  the  Psalmist  says,  **Thaa^ 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there."  If  God  is  in  hell,  there 
must  be  mercy  and  hope  there,  some  gleams  of  alleviation  and  proouM 
there,  surely ;  even  as  the  Lutheran  creed  says  that  "early  on  Enter 
morning,  before  his  resurrection,  Christ  showed  himself  to  the  damned 
in  hell."  If  God  is  in  hell,  certainly  it  must  be  to  soothe,  to  save.  "^ 
no,"  says  the  popular  theologian.  Let  us  quote  his  words.  "Whj  i> 
God  here  ?  To  keep  the  tortures  of  the  damned  freshly  plied,  and  to 
see  that  no  one  ever  escapes  I"    Can  the  climax  of  horror  and  blasphen^ 
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any  further  go?     How  much  more  reasonable,  more  moral  and  Christ- 
like, to  say,  with  one  of  the  best  authors  of  our  time, — 

"What  hell  may  be  I  know  not:  this  I  know:— 
I  cumot  loee  Uie  presence  of  the  Lord : 
One  arm — ^hnmility— takes  hold  upon 
Hia  dear  Hnmanity ;  the  other— lore — 
Claopg  his  Divinity :  so,  where  I  go 
He  goes;  and  better  flre-wall'd  Hell  with  him 
Than  golden-gated  Paradise  without" 

The  irreconcilableness  of  the  common  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with 
any  worthy  idea  of  God  is  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  whose 
premises  are  as  undeniable  as  its  logic  is  irrefragable  and  its  conclusion 
consolatory.  God  is  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  His  purpose  in  the 
creation,  therefore,  must  be  the  difiusion  and  triumph  of  holiness  and 
blessedness.  God  is  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  His  design,  therefore, 
must  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  can  avail  to  thwart  the  ultimate  realization 
of  all  his  intentions.  The  rule  of  his  omnipotent  love  pervades  infini- 
tude and  eternity  as  a  shining  leash  of  law  whereby  he  Holds  every  child 
of  his  creation  in  ultimate  connection  with  his  throne,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  even  the  worst  soul  to  a  returning  curve  from  the  career  of 
its  wildest  orbit.  In  the  I'ealm  and  under  the  reign  of  a  paternal  and 
omnipotent  God  every  being  must  be  salvable.  Remorse  itself  is  a  recoil 
which  may  fling  the  penitent  into  the  lap  of  forgiving  love.  Any  different 
thought  appears  narrow,  cruel,  heathen.  The  blackest  fiend  that  glooms 
the  midnight  air  of  hell,  bleached  through  the  merciful  purgation  of 
sorrow  and  loyalty,  may  become  a  white  angel  and  be  drawn  into  heaven. 

Lavater  writes  of  himself, — and  the  same  is  true  of  many  a  good  man, — 
"  I  embraced  in  my  heart  all  that  is  called  man,  past,  present,  and  future 
times  and  nations,  the  dead,  the  damned,  even  Satan.  I  presented  them 
all  to  God  with  the  warmest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  all.'' 
This,  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  good  man.  And  is  man  better  than  his 
ICaker  ?  We  will  answer  that  question,  and  leave  this  head  of  the  dis- 
cussion, by  presenting  an  Oriental  apologue. 

God  once  sat  on  his  inconceivable  throne,  and  far  around  him,  rank 
alter  rank,  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  resting  on 
their  silver  wings  and  lifting  their  dazzling  brows,  rose  and  swelled,  with 
the  splendors  of  an  illimitable  sea  of  immortal  beings,  gleaming  and 
fluctuating  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  universe.  The  anthem  of  their 
praise  shook  the  pillars  of  the  creation,  and  filled  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  a  pulsing  flood  of  harmony.  When,  as  they  closed  their  hymn, 
stole  up,  faint  heard,  as  from  some  most  distant  region  of  all  space,  in 
dim  accents  humbly  rising,  a  responsive  "Amen."  God  asked  Gabriel, 
"Whence  comes  that  Ajnen?"  The  hierarchic  peer  replied,  "It  rises 
from  the  damned  in  hell."  God  took,  from  where  it  hung  above  his  seat, 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell,  and,  giving  it  to 
Gabriel,  bade  him  go  release  them.  On  wings  of  light  sped  the  enrap- 
tured messenger,  rescued  the  millions  of  the  lost,  and,  just  as  they  were^ 
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oovered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  their  sin,  filth,  and  woe,  broaght  them 
straight  up  into  the  midst  of  heaven.  Instantly  they  were  transformed, 
clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  next  to  the  throne ;  and  henceforth, 
for  evermore,  the  dearest  strain  to  God's  ear,  of  all  the  celestial  music, 
was  that  borne  by  the  choir  his  grace  had  ransomed  firom  hell.  And, 
because  there  is  no  envy  or  other  selfishness  in  heaven,- this  promotion 
sent  but  new  thrills  of  delight  and  gratitude  through  the  heights  and 
depths  of  angelic  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  reasons  for  disbelievi^  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  namely,  those  furnished  by  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  truths  of  human  experience.  The  doctrine,  as  we  think 
can  be  clearly  shown,  is  literally  incredible  to  the  human  mind  and 
literally  intolerable  to  the  human  heart.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  absolutely  incredible  because  it  is  inconceivable :  no  man 
can  possibly  grasp  and  appreciate  the  idea.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  ever  made  perhaps  is  in  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  elaboration  of  the 
famous  Hindu 'myth  of  an  enormous  rock  finally  worn  away  by  the 
brushing  of  a  gauze  veil;  and  that  is  really  no  approximation  at  all, 
since  an  incommensurable  chasm  always  separates  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  John  Foster  says,  "  It  Lb  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch- 
angePs  faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror  of  the  doom 
to  eternal  damnation."  The  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  the  severest 
sentence  passed  on  the  worst  sinner  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  his 
redemption  be  attained,  use  the  following  illustration  of  the  staggering 
periods  that  will  first  elapse.  A  small  yoke  is  thrown  into  the  ocean 
and  borne  about  in  every  direction  by  the  various  winds.  Once  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  a  blind  tortoise  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  that  tortoise  shall  so  rise  up  that 
its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?  It  may,  but  the  time  required 
cannot  be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  unwise  man,  who  has 
entered  one  of  the  great  hells,  to  obtain  deliverance.  There  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  endless  misery, 
by  Suso,  a  mystic  preacher  who  flourished  several  centuries  ago.  It  runs 
thus.  **  O  eternity,  what  art  thou  ?  Oh,,  end  without  end  I  O  &ther, 
and  mother,  and  all  whom  we  love  I  May  God  be  merciful  unto  you  for 
evermore !  for  we  shall  see  you  no  more  to  love  you ;  we  must  be  sepa- 
rated forever  I  0  separation,  everlasting  separation,  how  painful  art 
thou  !  Oh,  the  wringing  of  hands !  Oh,  sighing,  weeping,  and  sobbing, 
unceasing  howling  and  lamenting,  and  yet  never  to  be  pardoned  I  Give 
us  a  millstone,  says  the  damned,  as  large  as  the  whole  earth,  and  so  wide 
in  circumference  as  to  touch  the  sky  all  around,  and  let  a  little  bird  oome 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  pick  off  a  small  particle  of  the  stone, 
not  larger  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  anothw 
hundred  thousand  years  let  him  come  again,  so  that  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years  he  would  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet,  we 
wretched  sinners  would  desire  nothing  but  that  thus  the  stone  might 
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bare  an  end,  and  thus  our  pains  also ;  yet  even  that  cannot  be."^  But, 
after  all  the  struggles  of  reason  and  all  the  illustrations  of  laboring 
imagination,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  eterniU  suffering  in  hell"  re- 
mains remote,  dim,  unrealized,  an  abstraction  in  words.  If  we  could 
adequately  apprehend  it, — ^if  its  full  significance  should  burst  upon  us,  as 
sometimes  in  fearful  dreams  the  spaceless,  timeless,  phantasmal,  reeling 
sense  of  the  infinite  seems  to  be  threatening  to  break  into  the  brain, — 
an  annihilating  shudder  would  seise  and  destroy  the  soul. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment IB  not  believed  as  an  intellectually  conceived  truth,  because  that  is 
a  metaphysical  impossibility.  But  more:  we  afiKrm,  in  spite  of  the  general 
belief  in  it  publicly  professed,  that  it  is  actually  held  by  hardly  any  one 
as  a  practical  vivid  belief  even  within  the  limits  wherein,  as  an  intellec- 
tual conception,  it  is  possible.  When  intellect  and  imagination  do  not 
lail,  heart  and  conscience  do,  with  sickened  faintness  and  convulsive 
protest.  In  his  direful  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Young  makes  one  of  the 
condemned  vainly  beg  of  God  to  grant 

**  This  one,  this  ilender,  alxnoit  no,  request : 
When  I  hmre  wept  a  thooMnd  Uree  away. 
When  torment  is  grown  weary  of  its  prey, 
When  I  bare  raTed  of  angaish'd  years  in  fire 
Ten  thousand  thounands,  let  me  then  expire." 

Such  a  thought,  when  confronted  with  any  generous  holy  sentiment 
or  with  any  worthy  conception  of  the  Divine  character,  is  practically 
incredible.  The  men  all  around  us  in  whose  Church-creed  such  a  doc- 
trine is  written  down  do  not  truly  believe  it.  **  They  delude  themselves,'' 
as  Martineau  well  says,  *'with  the  mere  fancy  and  image  of  a  belief. 
The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs  from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable :  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually  nothing." 
Who  that  had  a  child,  parent,  wife,  brother,  or  other  precious  friend, 
condemned  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  would  not  be  frantic 
with  agony?  But  there  are  in  the  world  literally  millions  on  millions, 
mne  of  whose  nearest  and  dearest  ones  have  died  under  circumstances 
which,  by  their  professed  creeds,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  must  roast 
in  the  fires  of  hell  in  an  anguish  unutterably  fiercer,  and  for  eternity, 
and  yet  they  go  about  as  smilingly,  engage  in  the  battle  for  money,  in 
the  race  for  fame,  in  all  the  vain  shows  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life,  as 
eagerly  and  as  gayly  as  others.  How  often  do  we  see  the  literal  truth 
of  this  exemplified !  It  is  clear  they  do  not  believe  in  the  dogma  to 
whose  technical  terms  they  formally  subscribe. 

A  small  proportion  of  its  professors  do  undeniably  believe  the  doctrine 
•o  fv  as  it  can  be  sanely  believed ;  and  accordingly  the  world  is  to  them 
Tobed  in  a  sable  shroud,  and  life  is  an  awful  mockery,  under  a  flashing 

*  Hagenbacb,  DogmeogeschSchte,  sect.  210. 
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surface  of  sports  concealing  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror.  Every  observing 
person  has  probably  known  some  few  in  his  life  who,  in  a  degree,  really 
believed  the  common  notions  concerning  hell,  and  out  of  whom,  conse- 
quently, all  geniality,  all  bounding  impulses,  all  magnanimous  generosi- 
ties, were  crushed,  and  their  countenances  wore  the  perpetual  livery  of 
mourning,  despair,  and  misanthropy.  We  will  quote  the  confessions  of 
two  persons  who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  sincere  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine.  The  first  is  a  celebrated  French  preacher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  other  a  very  eminent  American  divine  of  the 
present  day.  Saurin  says,  in  his  great  sermon  on  Hell,  "I  sink  under 
the  weight  of  this  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  thought  a  mortal  poison 
which  difiuseth  itself  into  every  period  of  my  life,  rendering  society  tire- 
some, nourishment  insipid,  pleasure  disgustful,  and  life  itself  a  cruel 
bitter."  Albert  Barnes  writes,  ''  In  the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own 
spirit,  I  confess  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  man 
should  suffer  to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  light 
thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured 
mind.     It  is  all  dark — dark — dark  to  my  soul ;  and  I  cannot  disguise  iV 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  endeavor  sincerely 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  popularly  professed  belief.  So  often  as  that 
endeavor  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
hell  is  reduced  from  its  vagueness  to  an  embraced  conception,  the  over- 
fraught  heart  gives  way,  the  brain,  stretched  on  too  high  a  tension,  reels, 
madness  sets  in,  and  one  more  case  is  added  to  that  list  of  maniacs  from 
religious  causes  which,  according  to  the  yearly  reports  of  insane-asylums, 
forms  so  large  a  class.  Imagine  what  a  vast  and  sudden  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  society  if  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Christendom  believed  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  horrible  influx  of 
demons,  from  some  insurgent  region,  would  rush  into  our  world  and  put 
a  great  majority  of  our  race  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures !  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  professed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  Chris- 
tendom is,  if  true,  an  evil  incomparably  worse  than  that,  though  every 
element  of  its  dreadfiilness  were  multiplied  by  millions  beyond  the  power 
of  numeration ;  and  yet  all  goes  on  as  quietly,  the  most  of  these  fanded 
believers  live  as  chirpingly,  as  if  heaven  were  sure  for  everybody!  Of 
course  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  the  terrific  formula  which  drops 
so  glibly  from  their  tongues. 

Again :  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  that  if  it  be 
true  it  must  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  saved  and  fill  all  heaven  with 
sympathetic  woe.  Jesus  teaches  that  **  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth."  By  a  moral  necessity,  then,  there  is  sorrow  in 
heaven  over  the  wretched,  lost  soul.  That  sorrow,  indeed,  may  be  alle* 
viated,  if  not  wholly  quenched,  by  the  knowledge  that  every  retributive 
pang  is  remedial,  and  that  God's  glorious  design  will  one  day  be  fully 
crowned  in  the  redemption  of  the  last  prodigal.  But  what  shall  solace  or 
end  it  if  they  know  that  hell's  borders  are  to  be  enlarged  and  to  rage  with 
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ftTenging  misery  forever?  The  good  cannot  be  happy  in  heaven  if  they 
are  to  see  the  ascending  smoke  and  hear  the  resounding  shrieks  of  a  hell 
full  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  a  common  humanity,  among  whom 
are  many  of  their  own  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

True,  a  long  list  of  Christian  writers  may  be  cited  as  maintaining  that 
this  is  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  singing  the  song  of  praise  with  redoubled 
emphasis  as  they  see  their  parents,  their  children,  their  former  bosom 
companions,  writhing  and  howling  in  the  fell  extremities  of  torture. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "That  the  saints  may  ei^joy  their  beatitude  and 
the  gncce  of  God  more  richly,  a  perfect  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  granted  to  them.''^  Especially  did  the  Puritans  seem  to  revel 
in  this  idea,  that  '*  the  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened  and 
sharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  sufferings  of  the  damned."  One 
of  them  thus  expresses  the  delectable  thought: — "The  sight  of  hell- 
torments  will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever,  as  a  sense  of  the 
opposite  misery  always  increases  the  relish  of  any  pleasure."  But  perhaps 
Hopkins  caps  the  climax  of  the  diabolical  pyramid  of  these  representa- 
tions, saying  of  the  wicked,  *'The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend 
up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for  ever  and  ever,  and* serve,  as  a  most  clear 
glass  always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  bright  and  most  affecting 
view.  This  display  of  the  Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to 
all  who  love  God,  will  give  them  the  highest  and  most  ineffable  pleasure. 
Should'  the  fire  of  this  eternal  punishment  cease,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed."^  .That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms, 
the  saints,  on  entering  their  final  state  of  bliss  in  heaven,  are  converted 
into  a  set  of  unmitigated  fiends,  out-sataning  Satan,  finding  their  chief 
delight  in  forever  comparing  their  own  enjoyments  with  the  pangs  of  the 
damned,  extracting  morsels  of  surpassing  relish  from  every  convulsion  or 
•hriek  of  anguish  they  see  or  hear.  It  is  all  an  exquisite  piece  of  gratui- 
tous horror  arbitrarily  devise<>  to  meet  a  logical  exigency  of  the  theory 
its  contrivers  held.  When  charged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
woe  of  their  friends  in  hell  must  greatly  affect  the  saints,  the  stern  old 
theologians,  unwilling  to  recede  an  inch  from  their  dogmas,  had  the 
amaxing  hardihood  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary  their 
wills  would  so  blend  with  God's  that  the  contemplation  of  this  suffering 
would  be  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  them.  It  is  doubly  a  blank  assumption  of 
the  most  daring  character,  first  assuming,  by  an  unparalleled  blasphemy, 
that  God  himself  will  take  delight  in  the  pangs  of  his  creatures,  and 
secondly  assuming,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
every  principle  of  morals,  that  the  elect  will  do  so  too.  In  this  world  a 
m^iti  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  styled  a  devil.    On  entering 
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heaven,  what  magic  shall  work  such  a  demoniacal  change  in  him?  Thero 
is  not  a  word,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  dreadful 
notion ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  or  moral  justification  of 
it  given  by  any  of  its  advocates,  or  indeed  conceivable.  The  xnonsiroos 
hypothesis  cannot  be  true.  Under  the  omnipotent,  benignant  govern- 
ment of  a  paternal  God,  each  change  of  character  in  his  chosen  children, 
as  they  advance,  must  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 

We  once  heard  a  father  say,  running  his  fingers  the  while  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  child's  hair,  "  If  1  were  in  heaven,  and  saw  my  little 
daughter  in  hell,  should  not  1  be  rushing  down  there  after  her?"  There 
spoke  the  voice  of  human  nature ;  and  that  love  cannot  be  turned  to 
hatred  in  heaven,  but  must  grow  purer  and  intenser  there.  The  doctrine 
which  makes  the  saints  pleased  with  contemplating  the  woee  of  the 
damned,  and  even  draw  much  of  their  happiness  from  the  contrast,  is 
the  deification  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  a  demon.  Human  nature, 
even  when  left  to  its  uncultured  instincts,  is  bound  to  far  other  and 
nobler  things.  Radbod,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kings,  after  long 
resistance,  finally  consented  to  be  baptized.  After  he  had  put  one  foot 
into  the  water,  he  asked  the  priest  if  he  should  meet  his  fore&thers  in 
heaven.  Learning  that  they,  being  unbaptized  pagans,  were  victims  of 
endless  misery,  he  drew  his  foot  back,  and  refused  the  rite,— choosing  to 
be  with  his  brave  ancestors  in  hell  rather  than  to  be  in  heaven  with  the 
Christian  priests.  And,  speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  feeling  and  virtue,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would 
not  say,  *'  Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  me,  if  I  am  to  look  down  on  the 
quenchless  agonies  of  all  I  have  loved  here !"  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that 
the  thought  that  even  one  should  have  endless  woe 

'*  Would  CMt  A  Bhndow  on  the  throne  of  God 
And  darken  heaTen**  f 

If  a  monarch,  possessing  unlimited  power  over  all  the  earth,  had  ooii- 
demned  one  man  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack  and  be  freshly  plied  with 
incessant  tortures  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  everybody  on  earth 
could  hear  his  terrible  shrieks  by  day  and  night,  though  they  were  them- 
selves all,  with  this  sole  exception,  blessed  with  perfect  happiness, — would 
not  the  whole  human  race,  from  Spitsbergen  to  Japan,  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Liberia,  rise  in  a  body  and  go  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  for  the 
solitary  victim  ?  So,  if  hell  had  but  one  tenant  doomed  to  eternal  angoidi, 
a  petition  reaching  from  Sirius  to  Alcyone,  signed  by  the  imiverm  of 
moral  beings,  borne  by  a  convoy  of  angels  representing  every  star  in 
space,  would  be  laid  and  unrolled  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  and  He 
would  read  thereon  this  prayer: — "Forgive  him,  and  release  him,  wi 
BESEECH  THEE,  0  GoD.''  And  Can  it  be  that  every  soul  in  the  univem  it 
better  than  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe? 

The  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  threatening  nearly  all  our 
race  is  refuted  likewise  by  the  impossibility  of  any  general  observance 
of  the  obligations  morally  and  logically  consequent  from  it.     In  the  first 
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place,  as  the  world  is  oonstituted,  and  as  life  goes  on,  the  great  zn^joritf 
of  men  are  upon  the  whole  happy,  evidently  were  meant  to  be  happy. 
But  every  believer  of  the  doctrine  in  debate  is  bound  to  be  unutterably 
wretched.  If  he  has  any  gleam  of  generous  sentiment  or  touch  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  his  bosom,  if  he  is  not  a  frozen  petrifaction  of  selfishness 
or  an  incarnate  devil,  how  can  he  look  on  his  family,  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,  fellow-beings,  in  the  light  of  his  faith  seeing  them  quiver* 
ing  over  the  dizzy  verge  of  a  blind  probation  and  momentarily  dropping 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  bums  forever, — how  can  he  do 
this  without  being  ceaselessly  stung  with  wretchedness  and  crushed 
with  horror  by  the  perception?  For  a  man  who  appreciatingly  believes 
that  hell  is  directly  under  our  meadows,  streets,  and  homes,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  dead  are  in  it,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  living 
soon  will  be, — for  such  a  man  to  be  happy  and  jocose  is  as  horrible  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man,  occupying  the  second  story  of  a  house,  to  light  it  up 
brilliantly  with  gas,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends,  eating  tidbits,  sip- 
ping wine,  and  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  gay ' 
music,  while,  immediately  under  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  own  parents  and  his  own  children,  were  stretched  on  racks,  torn 
with  pincers,  lacerated  with  surgical  instruments,  cauterized,  lashed  with 
whips  of  fire,  their  half-suppressed  shrieks  and  groans  audibly  rising 
through  the  floor  1 

Secondly,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  unnecessary  worldly  enter- 
prises, labors,  and  studies  should  at  once  cease.  One  moment  on  earth, 
and  then,  accordingly  as  we  spend  that  moment,  an  eternity  in  heaven  or 
in  hell :  in  heaven,  if  we  succeed  in  placating  God  by  a  sound  belief  and 
ritual  proprieties;  in  hell,  if  we  are  led  astray  by  philosophy,  nature,  and 
the  attractions  of  life  1  On  these  suppositions,  what  time  have  we  for  any 
thing  but  reciting  our  creed,  meditating  on  the  atonement,  and  seeking 
to  secure  an  interest  for  ourselves  with  God  by  flouting  at  our  carnal  reason, 
praying  in  church,  and  groaning,  *'Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  misera- 
ble sinners"  ?  What  folly,  what  mockery,  to  be  searching  into  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  forces  of  matter,  and  the  other  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  science !  There  will  be  no  astronomy  in  hell,  save  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  the  distance  between  the  nadir  of  the  damned  and  the  zenith 
of  the  saved ;  no  chemistry  in  hell,  save  the  experiments  of  infinite  wrath 
in  distilling  new  torture-poisons  in  the  alembics  of  memory  and  deposit- 
ing fr^sh  despair-sediments  in  the  crucibles  of  hope.  If  Calvin's  doctrine 
be  true,  let  no  book  be  printed,  save  the  "Westminster  Catechism;"  no 
calculation  be  ciphered,  save  how  to  '* solve  the  problem  of  damnation;/' 
no  picture  be  painted,  save  **  pictures  of  hell ;"  no  school  be  supported, 
save  "schools  of  theology;"  no  business  be  pursued,  save  "the  business 
of  salvation."  What  have  men  who  are  in  imminent  peril,  who  are  in 
truth  almost  infallibly  sure,  of  being  eternally  damned  the  next  instant, 

^what  have  they  to  do  with  science,  literature,  art,  social  ambition,  or 

oommerce?    Away  with  them  all  I  Lures  of  the  devil  to  snare  souls  are 
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they  I  The  world  reflecting  from  every  comer  the  lurid  glare  of  hell, 
who  can  do  any  thing  else  but  shudder  and  pray?  "Who  could  spare 
any  attention  for  the  vicissitudes  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  shares,  for 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera  and  the  bets  upon  the  next  election,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  over  such  a  verge 
as  he  affects  to  see?'' 

Thirdly,  those  who  believe  the  popular  theory  On  this  subject  are  bound 
to  live  in  cheap  huts,  on  bread  and  water,  that  they  may  devote  to  the 
sending  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen  every  cent  of  money  they 
can  get  beyond  that  required  for  the^  bare  necessities  of  life.  If  our 
neighbor  were  perishing  of  hunger  at  our  door,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
share  with  him  even  to  the  last  crust  we  had.  How  much  more,  then, 
seeing  millions  of  our  pK>or  helpless  brethren  sinking  ignorantly  into  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  are  we  bound  to  spare  no  possible  effort  until  the 
conditions  of  salvation  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one !  An 
American  missionary  to  China  said,  in  a  public  address  after  his  return, 
*'  Fifty  thousand  a  day  go  down  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Six 
hundred  millions  more  are  going  the  same  road.  Should  you  not  think 
at  least  once  a  day  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  that  day  sink  to  the  doom 
of  the  lost?"  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
say,  "  To  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  a  work  of  great  exigency. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  whole  generation  of  five  hundred  millions 
have  gone  down  to  eternal  death.'*  Again :  the  same  Board  say,  in  their 
tract  entitled  "The  Grand  Motive  to  Missionary  Effort,"  "The  heathen 
are  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  and  are  expressly  doomed  to 
perdition.  Six  hundred  millions  of  deathless  souls  on  the  brink  of 
hell!  What  a  spectacle!"  How  a  man  who  thinks  the  heathen  are 
thus  sinking  to  hell  by  wholesale  through  ignorance  of  the  gospel  can 
live  in  a  costly  house,  crowded  with  luxuries  and  splendors,  spending 
every  week  more  money  on  his  miserable  body  than  he  gives  in  his  whole 
life  to  save  the  pricelass  souls  for  which  he  says  Christ  died,  is  a  problem 
admitting  but  two  solutions.  Either  his  professed  faith  is  an  unreality 
to  him,  or  else  he  is  as  selfish  as  a  demon  and  as  hard-hearted  as  the 
nether  millstone.  If  he  really  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  a  human 
heart,  he  must  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny  himself  every  indulgence 
and  give  his  whole  fortune  and  earnings  to  the  missionary  ftind.  And 
when  he  had  given  all  else,  he  ought  to  give  himself,  and  go  to  pagan 
lands,  proclaiming  the  means  of  grace  until  his  last  breath.  If  he  does 
not  that,  he  is  inexcusable. 

Should  he  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  this  obligation  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  predestination,  which  asserts  that  all  men  were  unconditionally 
elected  from  eternity,  some  to  heaven,  others  to  hell,  so  that  no  effort 
can  change  their  fate,  logical  consistency  reduces  him  to  an  alternative 
more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  conscience  and  common  sense  than 
the  other  was.  For  by  this  theory  the  gates  of  freedom  and  duty  are 
hoisted,  and  the  dark  flood  of  antinomian  consequences  rushes  in.    All 
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things  are  fated.  Let  men  yield  to  every  impulse  and  wish.  The  result  is 
fixed.  We  have  nothing  to  do.  Good  or  evil,  virtue  or  crime,  alter  nothing. 
Fourthly,  if  the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  be  true,  then 
surely  no  more  children  should  be  brought  into  the  world :  it  is  a  duty 
to  let  the  race  die  out  and  cease.  He  who  begets  a  child,  forcing  him  to 
ran  the  fearful  risk  of  human  existence,  with  every  probability  of  being 
doomed  to  hell  at  the  close  of  earth,  commits  a  crime  before  whose  endless 
consequences  of  horror  the  guilt  of  fifty  thousand  deliberate  murders 
would  be  as  nothing.  For,  be  it  remembered,  an  eternity  in  hell  is  an 
infinite  evil;  and  therefore  the  crime  of  thrusting  such  a  fate  on  a  single 
child,  with  the  unasked  gift  of  being,  is  a  crime  admitting  of  no  just 
comparison.  Rather  than  populate  an  everlasting  hell  with  human 
vipers  and  worms,  a  hell  w^hose  fires,  alive  and  wriggling  with  ghastly 
shapes  of  iniquity  and  anguish,  shall  swell  with  a  vast  accession  of  fresh 
recruits  from  every  generation, — ^rather  than  this,  let  the  sacred  lights  on 
the  marriage-altar  go  out,  no  more  bounding  forms  of  childhood  be  seen 
in  cottage  or  hall,  the  race  grow  old,  thin  out,  and  utterly  perish,  all 
happy  villages  be  overgrown,  all  regal  cities  crumble  down,  and  this 

world  roll  among  the  silent  stars  henceforth  a  globe  of  blasted  deserts 
and  rank  wildernesses,  resonant  only  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wind,  the 
yells  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Fifthly,  there  is  one  more  conclusion  of  moral  duty  deducible  from 
the  prevalent  theory  of  infinite  torment.  It  is  this.  God  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  Adam  to  have  any  children.  Let  us  not  seem  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent  in  speaking  thus.  We  are  merely  reasoning  on  the 
popular  theory  of  the  theologians,  not  on  any  supposition  of  our  own  or 
on  any  truth ;  and  by  showing  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  the  moral 
consequences  and  duties  flowing  from  that  theory,  the  absurdity,  blas- 
phemy, and  incredibility  of  the  theory  itself  appear.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  irreverence,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it  who  charge 
God  with  the  iniquity  which  we  repel  from  his  name.  If  the  sin  of  Adam 
must  entail  total  depravity  and  an  infinite  penalty  of  sufifering  on  all  his 
posterity,  who  were  then  certainly  innocent  because  not  in  existence, 
then,  we  ask,  why  did  not  God  cause  the  race  to  stop  with  Adam,  and  so 
save  all  the  needless  and  cruel  woe  that  would  otherwise  surely  be  visited 
on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations?  Or,  to  go  still  further  back, 
why  did  he  not,  foreseeing  Adam's  fall,  refrain  from  creating  even  him  ? 
There  was  no  necessity  laid  on  God  of  creating  Adam.  No  positive  evil 
would  have  been  done  by  omitting  to  create  him.  An  infinite  evil,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  the  lost,  was  done  by  creating  him.  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  left  in  peaceful  nonentity  ?  On  the  Augustinian  theory 
we  see  no  way  of  escaping  this  awful  dilemma.  Who  can  answer  the 
question  which  rises  to  heaven  from  the  abyss  of  the  damned  ? — 

"  FftUier  of  merciM,  why  from  lilent  earth 
Dklst  tboo  awake  and  ciirse  me  into  birth, 
Pnah  Into  being  a  rererse  of  thee. 
And  animate  a  clod  with  misery  f  ** 
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Satan  is  a  sort  of  sublime  Guy  Fawkes,  lurking  in  the  infernal  cellar, 
preparing  the  train  of  that  stupendous  Gunpowder  Plot  by  which  he 
hopes,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  to  blow  up  the  world-parliament  of  un- 
believers with  a  general  petard  of  damnation.    Will  the  King  connive  at  ^ 
this  nefarious  prowler  and  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  design  ? 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Cliristian 
Church,  appears  to  the  natural  man  so  unreasonable,  immoral,  and 
harrowingly  frightful,  when  earnestly  contemplated,  that  there  have 
always  been  some  who  have  shrunk  from  its  representations  and  sought 
to  escape  its  conclusions.  Many  of  its  strongest  advocates  in  every  age 
have  avowed  it  to  be  a  fearful  mystery,  resting  on  the  inscrutable  sove- 
reignty of  God,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man's  faculties  to  explain  and 
justify.  The  dogma  has  been  eluded  in  two  ways.  Some  have  believed 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  they  should  have  undergone  just 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  sins.  This  supposition  has  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  advocates.  It  was  maintained,  among  others,  by 
Arnobius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  by  the  Socini,  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, and  by  some  of  the  New  England  divines.*  All  that  need  be 
said  in  opposition  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  device  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable horror  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  unsupported  by  proof, 
extremely  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  its  bearings,  and  really  not  needed 
to  achieve  the  consummation  desired. 

Others  have  more  wisely  maintained  that  all  will  finally  be  saved: 
liowever  severely  and  long  they  may  justly  suffer,  they  will  at  last  all  be 
mercifully  redeemed  by  God  and  admitted  to  the  common  heaven.     De- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation  have  appeared 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history.*^     During  the  last  century  and 
a  half  theii*  numbers  have  rapidly  increased.^     A  dignified  and  in- 
fluential class  of  theologians,  represented  by  such  names  as  Tillotson, 
Bahrdt,  and  Less,  say  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment^  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  exaggerations  to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  that  God  will 
not  really  execute  them,  but  will  mercifully  abate  and  limit  them." 
Another  class  of  theologians,  much  more  free,  consistent,  and  numerous, 
base  their  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  on  figurative 
explanations  of  the  scriptural  language  seemingly  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
arguments  drawn  from  the  character  of  God,  from  reason,  and  from  morals. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  spreading  fast     All  independent,  genial,  and 
cultivated  thought  naturally  leads  to  it.     The  central  principles  of  the 
gospel  necessitate  it.     The  spirit  of  the  age  cries  for  it.     Before  it  the  old 
antagonistic  dogma  must  fall  and  perish  from  respect.     Dr.  Spring  says, 


*  This  theory  has  been  nwuscitatcd  and  ftdrocatod  within  a  few  yean  by  quite  a  nnmberof  wiiKA 
among  whom  may  be  ii|)ecifii>d  the  Rcr.  G.  F.  IIudBon,  aatkor  of  **  Debt  and  Qnet,"  a  kamrfi 
earnest,  and  able  work,  pervaded  by  nn  admirable  spirit 

"  Balloa,  Anrient  liiftory  of  UnivorNUtsm. 

ss  Whittemore,  Modem  History  of  Tniversalism. 

s*  Knapp,  Christitui  Tbcolugy,  Wuud^'s  translation,  secL  168. 
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in  reference  to  the  hopeless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  to  hell,  **  It 
puts  in  requisition  all  our  confidence  in  Gk>d  to  justify  this  procedure  of 
his  government."" 

A  few  deTOut  and  powerful  minds  have  sought  to  avoid  the  gross  hor- 
rors and  unreasonableness  of  the  usual  view  of  this  subject,  by  changing 
the  mechanical  and  arithmetical  values  of  the  terms  for  spiritual  and 
religious  values.  They  give  the  word  "eternity"  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  meaning.  The  everlasting  woe  of  the  damned  consists 
not  in  mechanical  inflictions  of  torture  and  numerical  increments  of 
duration,  but  in  spiritual  discord,  alienation  from  God,  a  wretched  state 
of  being,  with  which  times  and  spaces  have  nothing  to  do.'^ 

How  much  better  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  in- 
stead of  forcing  their  moral  nature  to  bear  up  against  the  awful  perplex- 
ities and  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  necessarily 
raised  in  them  whenever  they  really  face  the  dark  problems  of  their 
sjrstem  of  fSedth,**  resolutely  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  such  problems 
in  the  actual  government  of  God,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in  their  own 
**  Bodies  of  Divinity''  I  It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  discreditable 
evasion  of  responsibility  when  any  man,  especially  when  a  teaclier,  takes 
for  granted  the  received  formularies  handed  down  to  him,  and,  instead 
of  honestly  analyzing  their  genuine  significance  and  probing  their  founda- 
tions to  see  if  they  be  good  and  true,  spends  his  genius  in  contriving 
excuses  and  supports  for  them. 

It  is  the  very  worst  policy  at  this  day  to  strive  to  fasten  the  dogma 
of  eternal  misery  to  the  New  Testament.  If  both  must  be  taken  or 
rejected  together, — an  alternative  which  we  emphatically  deny, — ^what 
sincere  and  earnest  thinker  now,  whose  will  is  unterrifiedly  consecrated 
to  truth,  can  be  expected  to  hesitate  long  7  The  doctrine  is  sustained  in 
repute  at  present  principally  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  past  as  the  established  and 
authoritative  doctrine.  It  is  yet  technically  current  and  popular  because 
it  has  been  so :  that  is,  it  retains  its  place  simply  by  right  of  possession. 
The  question  ought  to  be  sincerely  and  universally  raised  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Then  it  will  swiftly  lose  its  prestige  and  disappear. 
Secondly,  it  is  upheld  and  patronized  by  many  as  a  useful  instrument  for 
frightening  the  people  and  through  their  fears  deterring  them  from  sin. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  clergymen  of  high  reputation  say  that  it  would 
never  do  to  admit,  before  the  people,  that  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  penitence  and  salvation  beyond  the  grave,  because  they  would  be  sure 
to  abuse  the  hope  as  a  sort  of  permission  to  indulge  and  continue  in  sin. 
Thus  to  ignore  the  only  solemn  and  worthy  standard  of  judging  an 
abstract  doctrine,  namely,  Is  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  and  put  it  solely 

•Olory  or  Christ,  ^ot  tt.  p.  208. 

■  lange,  FotitlTe  Doginatik, sect  181 :  Die  Aeonen  der  yefdammten.  Maurice, Tlieologlcal  Bimji: 
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on  grounds  of  working  expediency,  is  disgraceful,  contemptible,  criminaL. 
Watts  exposes  with  well-merited  rebuke  a  gross  instance  of  pious  fraud 
in  Burnet,  who  advised  preachers  to  teach  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment whether  they  believed  it  or  not."  It  b  by  such  a  course  that  error 
and  superstition  reign,  that  truckling  conformity,  intellectual  disloyalty, 
moral  indifference,  vice,  and  infidelity,  abound.  It  is  practical  atheism, 
debauchery  of  conscience,  and  genuine  spiritual  death.  Besides,  the 
course  we  are  characterizing  is  actually  as  inexpedient  in  practice  as  it  is 
wrong  in  theory.  Experience  and  observation  show  it  to  be  as  pernicious 
in  its  result  as  it  is  immoral  in  its  origin.  Is  a  threat  efficacious  over  men 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  terror,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  personally 
felt  and  feared  by  them  ?  Do  the  menacing  penalties  of  a  sin  deter  a 
man  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  awfulness,  or  in  proportion  to  his 
belief  in  their  reality  and  unavoidableness  ?  Eternal  misery  would  be  a 
threat  of  infinite  f rightfulness,  if  it  were  realized  and  beliciied.  But  it  is 
incredible.  Some  reject  it  with  indignation  and  an  impetuous  recoil  that 
sends  them  much  too  far  towards  antinomianism.  Others  let  it  float  in 
the  spectral  background  of  imagination,  the  faint  reflection  of  a  dis- 
agreeable and  fading  dream.  To  all  it  is  an  unreality.  An  earnest  belief 
in  a  sure  retribution  exactly  limited  to  desert  must  be  far  more  effective. 
If  an  individual  had  a  profound  conviction  that  for  every  sin  he  com- 
mitted he  must  suffer  a  million  centuries  of  inexpressible  anguish, — ^realis- 
ing that  thought,  would  he  commit  a  sin  ? 

If  he  cannot  appreciate  that  enormous  penalty,  much  less  can  he  Uie 
infinite  one,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  shade  off  and  blur  out  into  a  vague 
and  remote  nothing.  Truth  is  an  expression  of  God's  will,  which  we  are 
bound  exclusively  to  accept  and  employ  regardless  of  consequences. 
When  we  do  that,  God^  the  author  of  truth,  is  himself  solely  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  But  when,  thinking  we  can  devise  something  thsi 
will  work  better,  we  use  some  theory  of  our  own,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Let  every  one  beware  how  he  ventures  to  assume  that 
dread  responsibility.  It  is  surely  folly  as  well  as  sin.  For  nothing  can 
work  so  well  as  truth,  the  simple,  calm,  living  truth,  which  is  a  chime  in 
the  infinite  harmony  of  morals  and  things.  It  is  only  the  morbid  melo- 
dramatic tastes  and  incompetencies  of  an  unfinished  culture  that  make 
men  think  otherwise.  Tlie  magnificent  poetry  of  the  day  of  judgment-- 
an  audience  of  five  hundred  thousand  millions  gathered  in  one  throng 
as  the  Judge  rises  to  pronounce  the  last  oration  over  a  dissolving  uni- 
verse— takes  possession  of  the  fancy,  and  people  conceive  it  so  rividly, 
and  are  so  moved  by  it,  that  they  think  they  see  it  to  be  true. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  hell  as  a  physicii 
world  of  fiery  torture  full  of  the  damned.  Suppose  the  scene  of  proUr 
tion  over,  hell  filled  with  its  prisoners  shut  up,  banished  and  buried  in  the 
blackest  deeps  of  space.    Can  it  be  left  there  forever?    Can  it  be  that  the 
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loar  of  its  furnace  shall  rage  on,  and  the  wail  of  the  execrable  anguish 

Sflcend,  eternally?    Endeavor  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  what  theHe 

questions  mean,  and  then  answer.    If  anybody  can  find  it  in  his  heart 

or  in  his  head  to  say  yes,  and  can  gloat  over  the  idea,  and  wish  to  have  it 

continually  brandished  m  ierrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  one  feels 

impelled  to  declare  that  he  of  all  men  the  most  needs  to  be  converted  to 

the  Christian  spirit.    An  unmitigated  hell  of  depravity,  pain,  and  horror, 

would  be  Satan's  victory  and  God's  defeat;  for  the  very  wish  of  a  Satanic 

being  must  be  for  the  everlasting  prevalence  of  sin  and  wret<;hedne8s. 

As  above  the  weltering  hosts  of  the  lost,  each  dreadful  second,  the  iron 

clock  of  hell  ticked  the  thunder-word  '*  eternity,"  how  would  the  devil  on 

his  sulphurous  dais  shout  in  triumph  I  But  if  sucha  world  of  fire,  crowded 

^Ith  the  writhing  damned,  ever  existed  at  all,  could  it  exist  forever? 

Cduld  the  Moved  be  happy  and  passive  in  heaven  when  the  mufiSed  shrieks 
of  their  brethren,  faint  from  the  distance,  fell  on  their  ears?  In  tones 
of  love  and  pity  that  would  melt  the  very  mountains,  they  would  plead  with 
Ckxl  to  pardon  and  free  the  lost.  Many  a  mourning  lover  would  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Thracian  poet  who  wandered  into  Hades  searching  for  his 
Eurydice ;  many  a  heroic  son  would  emulate  the  legend  of  the  Grecian 
£od  who  burst  through  the  iron  walls  of  Tartarus  and  rescued  his 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Semele,  and  led  her  in  triumph  up  to  heaven. 

Qmld  the  angels  be  contented  when  they  contemplated  the  far-off  lurid 
orb  and  knew  the  agonies  that  fed  its  conscious  conflagration?  Their 
f^entle  bosoms  would  be  racked  with  commiserating  pangs,  they  would  fly 
down  and  hover  around  that  anguished  world,  to  moisten  its  parched 
tongues  with  the  dropping  of  their  sympathetic  tears  and  to  cool  its  burn- 
ing brows  with  the  fanning  of  their  wings. 

Qmld  Christ  be  saUsJiedf  he  who  once  was  rich  but  for  our  sakes  became 
poor?  he  whose  loving  soul  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  tender  words,  *'  Come 
Unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  ? 
lie  who  poured  his  blood  on  Judea's  awful  summit,  be  satisfied?  Not 
tmtil  he  haa  tried  the  efiScacy  of  ten  thousand  fresh  crucifixions,  on  as 
many  new  Calvaries,  would  he  rest. 

(huld  God  suffer  itt  Godl  with  the  full  rivers  of  superfluous  bliss  roll- 
ing Around  thy  throne,  couldst  thou  look  down  and  hear  thy  creatures 
*^li«g  ihee  Father,  and  see  them  plunging  in  a  sea  of  fire  eternally — 
elemAlly— eternally — and  never  speak  the  pardoning  word  ?  .  It  would 
not  be  like  thee,  it  would  be  like  thine  adversary,  to  do  that.  Not  so 
woaldst  thou  do.  But  if  Satan  had  miUions  of  prodigals,  snatched  from 
the  fold  of  thy  family,  shut  up  and  tortured  in  hell,  paternal  yearnings 
after  them  would  fill  thy  heart.  Love's  smiles  would  light  the  dread 
ibyaa  where  they  groan.  Pity's  tears  would  fall  over  it,  shattered  by  the 
ndiance  into  rainbows.  And  through  that  illumination  Tnou  wouldst 
dcicend,  marching  beneath  the  arch  of  its  triumphal  glories  to  the 
reicae  of  thy  children !  Therefore  we  rest  in  hope,  knowing  that  "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  our  souls  in  hell." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

m 

THE   FIVE  THEORETIC   MODES   OF  SALVATION.  4 

Thk  conceptions  and   fore-feelings  of  immortality  which  men  hare 
entertained  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  inheritance, — ^by  a  perception  of  con- 
tingent conditions,  yielding  a  twofold  fate  of  bliss  and  woe,  poised  on 
the  perilous  hinge  of  circumstance  or  freedom.     Almost  as  often  and 
profoundly,  indeed,  as  man  has  thought  that  he  should  live  hereafEer, 
that  idea  has  been  followed  by  the  belief  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  salvation 
gleamed  for  him  in  the  possible  sky,  on  the  other  hand  perdition  yawned 
for  him  in  the  probable  abyss.     Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  light-side  and 
shade-side  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.     Few  questions  are  more 
interesting,  as  none  can  be  more  important,  than  that  inquiry  which  is 
about  the  salvation  of  the  soul.     The  inherent  reach  of  this  inquiry,  and 
the  extent  of  its  philosophical  and  literary  history,  are  great.     But,  bj 
arranging  under  certain  heads  the  various  principal  schemes  of  salvation 
which  Christian  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  presented  for  popular 
acceptance,  and  passing  them  before  the  mind  in  order  and  in  mutoil 
lights,  we  can  very  much  narrow  the  space  required  to  exhibit  and  dis- 
cuss  them.     When  the  word  "  salvation"  occurs  in  the  following  investiga- 
tion, it  means — unless  something  diflTerent  be  shown  by  the  context — the 
removal  of  the  soul's  doom  to  misery  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  securing 
of  its  future  blessedness.     Heaven  and  hell  are  terms  employed  with 
wide  latitude  and  fluctuating  boundaries  of  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ing ;  but  their  essential  force  is  simply  a  future  life  of  wretchedness, » 
future  life  of  joy ;  and  salvation,  in  its  prevailing  theological  sense,  is  the 
avoidance  of  that  and  the  gaining  of  this.    We  shall  not  attempt  U) 
present  the  different  theories  of  redemption  in  their  historical  order  of 
development,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  their  diversified  pre* 
valence,  biit  shall  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the  most  perspicooos 
exhibition  of  their  logical  contents  and  practical  bearings. 

The  first  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  by 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  interference  and  suffering  of  Christ,  in 
itself,  unconditionally  saved  all  souls  and  emptied  hell  forever.  This 
theory  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  it  as  the  natural  »nd 
consistent  completion  of  the  view  they  held  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  lost  state 
of  man.  Adam,  as  the  federal  head  of  humanity,  represented  and  acted 
for  his  whole  race :  the  responsibility  of  his  decision  rested,  the  oons^ 
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quences  of  his  conduct  would  legitimately  descend,  it  was  thought,  upon 
all  mankind.  If  he  had  kept  himself  ohedient  through  that  easy  yet 
tremendous  probation  in  Eden,  he  and  all  his  children  would  have  lived 
on  earth  eternally  in  perfect  bliss.  But,  violating  the  commandment  of 
Grod,  the  burden  of  sin,  with  its  terrible  penalty,  fell  on  him  and  his 
posterity.  Every  human  being  was  henceforth  to  be  alien  from  the  love 
of  goodness  and  from  the  favor  of  God,  hopelessly  condemned  to  death 
and  the  pains  of  hell.  The  sin  of  Adam,  it  was  believed,  thoroughly 
corrupted  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapacitated  him  from  all  successful 
efforts  to  save  his  soul  from  its  awful  doom.  The  infinite  majesty  of 
Qod's  will,  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  insulted  by  disobedience. 
The  only  just  retribution  was  the  suffering  of  an  endless  death.  The 
adamantine  sanctities  of  God's  government  made  forgiveness  impossible. 
Thus  all  men  were  lost,  to  be  the  prey  of  blackness,  and  fire,  and  the 
undying  worm,  through  the  remediless  ages  of  eternity.  Just  then  God 
had  pity  on  the  souls  he  had  made,  and  himself  came  to  the  rescue.  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  came  into  the  world  as  a  man,  and  freely  took 
upon  himself  the  infinite  debt  of  man's  sins^  by  his  death  on  the  cross 
expiated  all  offences,  satisfied  the  claims  of  offended  justice,  vindicated 
the  inexpressible  sacredness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  a 
way  by  which  a  full  and  free  reconciliation  was  extended  to  all.  When 
the  blood  of  Jesus  flowed  over  the  cross,  it  purchased  the  ransom  of 
erery  sinner.  As  Jerome  says,  "it  quenched  the  flaming  sword  at  the 
entrance  of  Paradise."  The  weary  multitude  of  captives  rose  from  their 
bed,  shook  off  the  fetters  and  stains  of  the  pit,  and  made  the  cope  of 
heaven  snowy  with  their  white-winged  ascent.  The  prison-house  of  the 
deril  and  his  angels  should  be  used  no  more  to  confine  the  guilty  souls 
of  men.'  Their  guilt  was  all  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Their  spirits,  without  exception,  should  follow  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  ascending  Redeemer.  This  is  the 
first  form  of  Universalism, — the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  pioneers  of 
that  doctrine  in  modem  times.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  '*  Christ  went 
mio  the  under-world  alcne,  but  came  out  with  many.***  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
myn  that  when  Christ  ascended  from  the  under-world  he  *' emptied 
it,  and  left  the  devil  there  utterly  alone.'''  The  opinion  that  the 
whole  population  of  Hades  was  released,  is  found  in  the  lists  of  ancient 
heresies.*  It  was  advanced  by  Clement,  an  Irish  priest,  antagonist  of 
Boniface  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  middle  of  th6  eighth 
century.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  and  afterwards 
anathematized  by  Pope  S^hary.  Gregory  the  Great  also  refers  in  one 
of  his  letters  with  extreme  severity  to  two  ecclesiastics,  contemporaries 
of  his  own,  who  held  the  same  belief.     Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  a 


>  Bowkrleiii,  De  RedempUooe  a  Poteetate  INaboli.    In  Opnac.  Theolog. 
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necessary  result  of  a  consistent  development  of  the  creed  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  so  called.  By  the  sin  of  one,  even  Adam,  through  the 
working  of  absolute  justice,  hell  became  the  portion  of  all,  irrespective 
of  any  fault  or  virtue  of  theirs;  so,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  the 
infinite  atonement,  of  one,  even  Christ,  through  the  unspeakable  mercy 
of  God,  salvation  was  effected  for  all,  irrespective  of  any  virtue  or  fiuilt 
of  theirs.  One  member  of  the  scheme  is  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
other ;  one  doctrine  cries  out  for  and  necessitates  the  other.  Those  who 
accept  the  commonly-received  dogmas  of  original  sin,  total  depravity, 
and  universal  condemnation  entailed  upon  all  men  in  lineal  descent  from 
Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Yicarioos 
Atonement,  are  bound,  by  all  the  constructions  of  logic,  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  salvation  just  set  forth, — namely,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
secured  the  deliverance  of  all  unconditionally.  We  do  not  belieye  that 
doctrine,  only  because  we  do  not  believe  the  other  associated  doctrines 
out  of  which  it  springs  and  of  whose  system  it  is  the  complement.  The 
reasons  why  we  do  not  believe  that  our  race  fell  into  helpless  depravity 
and  ruin  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man  are,  in  essence,  briefly  these : — ^First, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  proof  whatever  of  the  truth  of 
that  dogma ;  and  certainly  the  otius  prohandi  rests  on  the  side  of  such  an 
assumption.  It  arose  partially  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  langusge 
of  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled 
by  force  of  evidence  to  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  adoption  of  a  pagan  error 
without  authority.  Secondly,  this  doctrinal  system  seems  to  us  equally 
irreconcilable  with  history  and  with  ethics :  it  seems  to  trample  on  the 
surest  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  spurn  the  clearest  prind* 
pies  of  nature  and  religion, — to  blacken  and  load  the  heart  and  doom  of 
man  with  a  mountain  of  gratuitous  horror,  and  shroud  the  fftce  and 
throne  of  God  in  a  pall  of  wilful  barbarity.  How  can  men  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  they  were  bom,  and  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  hopeless  hell  for  it  ?  What  justice  is  there  in  putting  on 
one  sinless  head  the  demerits  of  a  world  of  reprobates,  and  then  letting 
the  criminal  go  free  because  the  innocent  has  suffered?  A  third  ol^eo* 
tion  to  this  whole  view — an  objection  which,  if  sustained,  will  utterly 
annihilate  it — is  this: — It  is  quite  possible  that,  momentous  as  is  the 
part  he  has  played  in  theology,  the  Biblical  Adam  is  not  at  aU  a  hie- 
torical  personage,  but  only  a  significant  figment  of  poetry.  The  common 
belief  of  the  most  authoritative  men  of  science,  that  the  human  race  has 
existed  on  this  earth  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew  state- 
ment afi&rms,  may  yet  be  completely  established.  It  may  also  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  each  distinct  race  of  men  had  its  own  Adam.*  Then 
the  dogmatic  theology,  based  on  the  fall  of  our  entire  race  into  perdition 
in  its  primary  representative,  will,  of  course,  crumble. 


4  Bnrdftch,  Caraa,  Oken,  BayrhofTer,  Agassis.  See  BaDsea,  Christianity  and  Manlrtnd,  ▼oLir.p.tf: 
Nott  aad  GUddon,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  338. 
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The  second  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation  is  a  modification  and  limita- 
tion of  the  previous  one.  This  theory,  like  the  former,  presupposes  that 
a  hurden  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity  transmitted  from  the  first 
man  had  doomed,  and,  unless  prevented  in  some  supernatural  manner, 
would  forever  press,  all  souls  down  to  the  realms  of  ruin  and  woe ;  also 
that  an  infinite  graciousness  in  the  hosom  of  the  Godhead  led  Christ  to 
oflR^r  himself  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins,  an  atoning  substitute  for  the 
condemnation,  of  men.  But,  according  to  the  present  view,  this  inters 
ference  of  Christ  did  not  by  itself  save  the  lost:  it  only  removed  the 
otherwise  insuperable  bar  to  forgiveness,  and  presented  to  a  chosen  por- 
tion of  mankind  the  means  of  experiencing  a  condition  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  certainty  of  salvation  depends. 
That  condition  is  a  mysterious  conversion,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul 
through  an  inspired  faith  in  personal  election  by  the  unchanging  decree 
of  God.  The  difference,  then,  in  a  word,  between  the  two  methods  of 
salvation  thus  far  explained,  is  this: — While  both  assume  that  mankind 
are  doomed  to  death  and  hell  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the 
one  asserts  that  the  interference  of  Christ  of  itself  saved  all  souls,  the 
other  asserts  that  that  interference  cannot  save  any  soul  except  those 
whom  God,  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had  from  eternity  arbitrarily 
elected.'  This  scheme  grew  directly  out  of  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  which 
sinks  human  freedom  in  Divine  predestination.  God  having  solely  of 
his  own  will  foreordained  that  a  certain  number  of  mankind  should  be 
saved,  Christ  died  in  order  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  heaven  without  vio- 
lating the  awful  bond  of  justice.  The  benefits  of  the  atonement,  there- 
fore, are  limited  to  the  elect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  unspeakable  benevolence.  For 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  exception,  were 
hateful  to  God,  and  justly  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation.  When,  con- 
sequently, he  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  by  which  he  could  himself 
bear  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  agony,  and  pay  the  debt  of  a  few,  and  thus 
ransom  them  from  their  doom,  the  reprobates  who  were  left  had  no  right 
to  complain,  but  the  chosen  were  a  monument  of  disinterested  love, — 
because  all  alike  deserved  the  endless  tortures  of  hell.  According  to 
this  conception,  all  men  being  by  their  ancestral  act  and  inherited  nature 
irretrievably  lost,  God's  arbitrary  pleasure  was  the  cause,  Christ's  volun- 
tary death  was  the  means,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  to  be  saved. 
What  individuals  should  compose  this  portion  of  the  race,  was  de- 
termined from  eternity  beyond  all  contingencies.  The  effect  of  faith 
and  conversion,  and  of  the  new  birth,  is  not  to  save  the  soul,  but  simply  to 
convince  the  soul  that  it  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  a  regenerating  belief 
and  love  is  not  the  efficient  ccnisey  it  is  merely  the  revealed  a$suram:e,  of 
salvation,  proving  to  the  soul  that  feels  it,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 

•  ConfessioQ  of  Faith  of  WMtminster  Dirinea,  ch.  iil.  teet.  S. 
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Spirit,  that  it  is  of  the  chosen  number.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  to 
be  extended  everywhere,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  but  because  its  presentation  will  awaken  in  the  elect, 
and  in  them  alone,  that  responsive  experience  which  will  reveal  their  elec- 
tion to  them,  and  make  them  sure  of  it,  already  foretasting  it;  though  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gospel:  it  is 
mysteriously  ordered  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  shcdl  be  preached  to  all 
the  elect.  There  are  correlated  complexities,  miracles,  absurdities,  in- 
wrought with  the  whole  theory,  inseparable  from  it.  The  violence  it 
does  to  nature,  to  thought,  to  love,  to  morals,  its  arbitrariness,  its  me- 
chanical form,  the  wrenching  exegesis  by  which  alone  it  can  be  forced 
from  the  Bible,^  its  glaring  partiality  and  eternal  cruelty,  are  its  suffi- 
cient refutation  and  condemnation.  If  the  death  of  Christ  has  such 
wondrous  saving  efficacy,  and  nothing  else  has,  what  keeps  him  from 
dying  again  to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  to  save  the  lost?  What 
man  is  there  who,  if  he  knew  that,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering  termi- 
nated by  a  fearful  death,  he  should  rise  again  into  boundless  bliss  and 
glory  while  rapt  infinitude  rung  with  the  pfeans  of  an  applauding  uni- 
verse, and  that  by  means  of  his  humiliation  he  could  redeem  countless 
millions  from  eternal  torture,  would  not  with  a  joyous  spring  undertake 
the  task?     And  is  a  common  man  better  than  Christ? 

The  third  general  plan  of  Christian  salvation  which  we  are  to  consider 
differs  from  the  foregoing  one  in  several  essential  particulars.  It  affirms 
the  free  will  of  man  in  oppasition  to  a  fatal  predestination.  It  declaree 
that  the  atonement  is  sufficient  to  redeem  not  only  a  portion  of  our  race, 
but  all  who  will  put  themselves  in  right  spiritual  relations  with  it.  In  a 
word,  while  it  admits  that  some  will  actually  be  lost  forever,  it  asserts 
that  no  one  is  doomed  to  be  lost,  but  that  the  offer  of  pardon  is  made  to 
every  soul,  and  that  every  one  has  power  to  accept  or  r^'ect  it  The 
sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Deity  vindicated  the  miyesty  of  the  law, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  and  purchased  his  saving  favor  towards  all 
who,  by  a  sound  and  earnest  faith,  seize  the  proffered  justification,  throw 
off  all  reliance  on  their  own  works,  and  present  themselves  before  the 
throne  of  mercy  clothed  in  the  righteousness  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Here  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Clirist,  through 
an  orthodox  and  vivifying  faith,  is  the  real  cause  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental assurance  of  salvation.  This  is  free  to  all.  As  the  brazen  ser- 
pent was  hoisted  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  scorpion-bitten  Israelites 
invited  to  look  on  it  and  be  healed,  so  the  crucified  God  is  lifted  up,  and 
all  men,  everywhere,  are  urged  to  kneel  before  him,  accept  his  atonement, 
and  thus  enable  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  their  souls 
to  be  saved.  The  vital  condition  of  salvation  is  an  appropriating  faith  in 
the  vicarious  atonement.   Without  this  no  one  can  be  saved.     Thus  with 


Y  Schwelser,  Die  Lehre  de«  Apostels  Paulus  Yom  erlOaenden  Tode  ChrittL    Theologiscbe  Stndien  vad 
KritlkeD,  Jahrg.  1868,  heft  3. 
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one  word  and  a  single  breath  whoU  nations  and  races  are  whiffed  into 
hell.  Ail  that  the  good-hearted  Luther  could  venture  to  say  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  deeply  admired  and  loved,  was  the  kind  ^'aculation,  *'  I  hope 
Qod  will  be  merciful  to  him  1"  To  those  who  appreciate  it  with  hostility, 
and  look  on  all  things  in  its  light,  the  thought  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  except  by  belief  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  hopelessly 
dooming  all  the  heathen,"  and  all  infant  children,  unless  baptized  in  a  proxy 
faith,*  builds  an  altar  of  blood  among  the  stars  and  makes  the  universe 
reek  with  horror.  Other  crimes,  though  stained  through  with  mid- 
night dyes  and  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  outrageous  guilt,  may  be  freely 
forgiven  to  him  who  comes  heartily  to  credit  the  vicarious  death  of  the 
Savior ;  but  he  who  does  not  trust  in  that,  though  virtuous  as  man  can 
be,  must  depart  into  the  unappeasable  fires.  **  Why  this  unintelligible 
crime  of  not  seeing  the  atonement  happens  to  be  the  only  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  atonement,  it  is  impossible  to  say."  Though  this  view  of  the 
method,  extent,  and  conditions  of  redemption  is'  less  revolting  and  in- 
credible than  the  other,  still,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  person 
whose  mental  and  moral  nature  is  unpr^'udiced,  healthy,  and  en- 
lightened, and  who  will  patiently  study  the  subject,  can  possibly  accept 
either  of  them.  The  leading  assumed  doctrines  common  to  them,  out 
of  which  they  severally  spring,  and  on  which  they  both  rest,  are  not  only 
unsupported  by  adequate  proofs,  but  really  have  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
are  absurd  in  themselves,  confounding  the  broadest  distinctions  in 
morals,  and  subverting  the  best-established  principles  of  natural  religion.^® 
The  fourth  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  is  that  which  predicates  the 
power  of  insuring  souls  from  hell  solely  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
sacramental  theory.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  state  of  nature  subsequent 
to  the  transgression  and  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  are  alienated  from  Qod, 
and  by  the  universal  original  sin  universally  exposed  to  damnation, — 
indeed,  the  helpless  victims  of  eternal  misery.  In  the  fulness  of  time, 
Christ  appeared,  and  offered  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead  to  secure 
their  deliverance.  His  death  cancelled  the  whole  sum  of  original  sin,  and 
only  thai,  thus  taking  away  the  absolute  impossibility  of  salvation,  and 
leaving  every  man  in  the  world  free  to  stand  or  fall,  incur  hell  or  win 
heaven,  by  his  personal  merits.  From  that  time  any  person  who  lived  a 
perfectly  holy  life— which  no  man  could  find  practically  possible— thereby 
secured  eternal  blessednessj  but  the  moment  he  fell  into  a  single  sin, 
however  trivial,  he  sealed  his  condemnation:  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  was 
just  said,  merely  removed  the  transmitted  burden  of  original  sin  from 
all  mankind,  but  made  no  provision  for  their  personal  sins,  so  that 
practically,  all  men  being  voluntary  as  well  as  hereditary  sinners,  their 


•  Brcttctoeider,  Entwlckeliing  der  Dogmatik,  sect.  112,  No*.  37-M. 

*  So  afflrmed  by  the  Goancil  of  Carthage,  Canon  II. 

w  The  violence  done  to  moral  reaaon  by  these  riewi  is  powerfally  exposed  in  Bnshnell*s  Disconrss 
se  the  Atonement:  Qod  in  Christ,  pp.  lOa-202. 
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condition  was  as  bad  as  before:  they  were  surely  lost.    To  meet    ^=^  ^ 
state  of  the  case,  the  Church,  whose  priests,  it  is  claimed,  are  the 
sentatives  of  Christ,  and  whose  head  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  on 
was  empowered  by  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to  re-enact,  as  often       gg  ^ 
pleased,  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.     In  this  service  Christ  is  8upp»«(]B^ 
literally  to  be  put  to  death  afresh,  and  the  merit  of  his  substitute 012a/ 
sufferings  is  supposed  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Chua-c^.^ 
As  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says, — 

**One  rofy  drop  from  JesaB*  hesrt 
Wm  worlda  of  leaa  to  quench  God^  ire.* 


In  one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  "  Extaravagants,"  it  u 
asserted  that  "one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  [una  guUula  sanffumis]  being  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  which 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Church,  to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  tnd 
administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.''  Furthermore,  saints  and  martyn, 
by  their  constant  self-denial,  voluntary  sufferings,  penances,  and  pnyen, 
like  Christ,  do  more  good  works  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  salvi- 
tion ;  and  the  balance  of  merit — the  works  of  supererogation — ^is  likewiie 
accredited  to  the  Church.  In  this  way  a  great  reserved  fund  of  meriti 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.  At  their  pleasure  they  can  draw 
upon  this  vicarious  treasure  and  substitute  it  in  place  of  the  deserved 
penalties  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  absolve  them  and  effect  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  All  this  dread  machinery  is  in  the  sole  power  of  the 
Church.  Outside  of  her  pale,  heretics,  heathen,  all  alike,  are  unalterably 
doomed  to  hell.  But  whoso  will  acknowledge  her  authority,  confess  hb 
sins,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  partake  of  the  eucharist,  obey 
the  priests,  shall  be  infallibly  saved.  The  Church  declares  that  tho^ 
who  neglect  to  submit  to  her  power  and  observe  her  rites  are  lost,  by 
excommunicating  such  every  year  just  before  Easter,  thereby  typifying 
that  they  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
scheme  of  salvation  just  exhibited  we  reject  as  alike  unwarranted  bj  the 
Scriptures,  absurd  to  reason,  absurd  to  conscience,  fraught  with  evil  prac- 
tices, and  traceable  in  history  through  the  gradual  and  corrupt  growths 
of  the  dogmatic  policy  of  an  interested  body.  There  is  not  one  text  in  the 
Bible  which  affords  real  argument,  credit,  or  countenance  to  the  haughtf 
pretensions  of  a  Church  to  retain  or  absolve  guilt,  to  have  the  exclusiTe  con- 
trol of  the  tangible  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  It  is  incredible  to  a  free  and 
intelligent  mind  that  the  opposing  fates  forever  of  hundreds  of  millions 01 
men  should  turn  on  a  mere  accident  of  time  and  place,  or  at  best  on  the 
moral  contingence  of  their  acknowledging  or  denying  the  doubtful  authority 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy, — a  mere  matter  of  form  and  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  of  no  spiritual  worth  at  all  Od0 

11  ThooiM  Aqaiutfi,  Samma,  Sappl.  fMttV  UL  qo.  S6,  art.  1. 
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•  liere  reminded  of  %  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  '*  How  a  Young  Man 
Night  to  hear  Poems."  The  lines  in  Sophocles  which  declare  that  the 
nitiates  in  the  Mysteries  shall  be  happy  in  the  future  life,  but  that  all  others 
ihall  be  wretched,  having  been  read  to  Diogenes,  he  exclaimed,  "What! 
IhaU.  the  condition  of  PantcBcion,  the  notorious  robber,  be  better  after 
ieath  than  that  of  Epaminondais,  merely  because  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries?"  It  is  also  a  shocking  violence  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
>roper  appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  to  imagine  the  gross  mechanical 
Tansferenc'^  of  blame  and  merit  mutually  between  the  bad  and  the  good, 
—as  if  moral  qualities  were  not  personal,  but  might  be  shifted  about  at 
wUl  by  pecuniary  considerations,  as  the  accounts  in  the  debt  and  credit 
x>lumns  of  a  ledger.  The  theoretic  falsities  of  such  a  scheme  are  as 
lumerous  and  evident  as  its  practical  abuses  have  been  enormous  and 
lotorious.  How  ridiculous  this  ritual /etch  to  snatch  souls  from  perdition 
ippears  as  stated  by  Julian  against  Augustine  I  "Grod  and  the  devil, 
Jien,  have  entered  into  a  covenant,  that  what  is  bom  the  devil  shall 
lave,  and  what  is  baptized  God  shall  have!""  We  hesitate  not  to  stake 
Jie  argument  on  one  question.  If  there  be  no  salvation  save  by  believ^ 
ng  and  accepting  the  sacraments  with  the  authority  of  the  Romanist 
ir  the  Episcopalian  Church,  then  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
taad  of  the  world's  population  thus  far  can  be  saved.  Death  steadily 
ihowers  into  hell,  age  after  age,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  souls 
>f  all  mankind, — a  rain-storm  of  agonized  drops  of  immortality  to  feed 
ind  freshen  the  quenchless  fires  of  damnation.  Who  can  believe  it, 
Knowing  what  it  is  that  he  believes? 

We  advance  next  to  a  system  of  Christian  salvation  as  remarkable  for 
to  simplicity,  boldness,  and  instinctive  benevolence  as  those  we  have 
iraviously  examined  are  for  complexity,  unnaturalness,  and  severity. 
The  theory  referred  to  promises  the  natural  and  inevitable  salvation  of 
svery  created  soul.  It  bases  itself  on  two  positions, — ^the  denial  that 
nen  are  ever  lost,  except  partially  and  temporarily,  and  the  exhibition 
yf  the  irresistible  power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  Qod. 
rhe  advocates  of  this  doctrine  point  first  to  observation  and  experience, 
ind  declare  that  no  person  is  totally  reprobate, — that  every  one  is  salva- 
t>le;  those  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  to  wickedness,  unbelief,  and 
iiardness,  have  yet  a  spark  that  may  be  kindled,  a  fount  that  may  be 
Blade  to  gush,  unto  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  whole  being. 
A  stray  word,  an  unknown  influence,  a  breath  of  the  Spirit,  is  continually 
dfecting  such  changes,  such  salvations.  True,  there  are  many  fettered 
by  vices,  torn  by  sins,  ploughed  by  the  caustic  shares  of  remorse,  lost  to 
peaceful  freedom,  lost  to  spiritual  joys,  lost  to  the  sweet,  calm  raptures 
of  religious  belief  and  love,  and,  in  that  sense,  plunged  in  damnation. 
Bat  this,  they  say,  is  the  only  hell  there  is.    At  the  longest,  it  can  endure 


K  Julian,  lib.  ?L  ix. 
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but  for  the  night  of  this  life:  deliverance  and  blessedness  come  with  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  better  world.  Exact  retributions  are  awarded  to  all 
iniquity  here;  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  state  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  an  equal  bliss  impartially  over  all. 
The  substantive  faculties  and  forces  of  the  soul  are  always  good  and  right: 
only  their  action  is  perverted  to  evil."  This  perversion  will  cease  with 
the  accidents  of  the  present  state ;  and  thus  death  is  the  door  to  salvation. 
God's  desires  and  intentions  for  his  creatures,  again  they  argue,  must  be 
purely  gracious  aivd  blessed ;  for  Nature,  the  Bible,  and  the  Soul  blend 
their  ultimate  teachings  in  one  affirmation  that  he  is  Love.  Being  omnipo- 
tent and  of  perfect  wisdom,  nothing  can  withstand  his  decrees  or  thwart 
his  plans.  His  purpose,  of  course,  must  be  fulfllled.  There  is  every 
thing  to  prove,  and  nothing,  rightly  understood,  to  disprove,  that  that 
purpose  is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring  after 
death.  Therefore,  they  think  they  are  justified  in  concluding,  the  laws 
of  nature,  God's  regular  habits  and  course  of  government,  the  normal 
arrangement  and  process  of  things,  will  of  themselves  work  out  the  in- 
evitable salvation  of  all  mankind.  After  the  uproar  and  darkness,  the 
peril  and  fear,  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the  all-embracing  smile  of  daylight 
gradually  spreads  over  the  world,  and  tihe  turmoil  silently  subsides,  and 
the  scene  sleeps.  So  after  the  sins  and  miseries,  the  condemnation  and 
hell,  of  this  state  of  existence,  shall  succeed  the  redemption,  the  holi- 
ness and  happy  peace,  of  heaven,  into  which  all  pass  by  the  order  of 
nature,  the  original  and  undisturbed  arrangement  of  the  creative  Father. 
This  view  is  advanced  by  some  on  grounds  both  of  revelation  and  reason. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  those  Beghards  who  taught  that  *'  there  is  neither 
hell  nor  purgatory ;  that  no  one  is  damned,  neither  Jew  nor  Saracen, 
because  on  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul  returns  to  God.""  But  the 
proper  doctrine  of  £ho  Universalist  denomination  is  founded  directly 
on  Scripture,  and  seems  now  to  be  simply  the  absolute  certainty  of  final 
salvation  for  all.  Balfour  held  that  Christ,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
secures  eternal  life  for  all  men  in  the  most  literal  manner,  by  causing 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  their  otherwise  endless  sleep  in  the 
grave, — a  doctrine  nearly  or  quite  fossil  now.'* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  view  salvation  is  an  unlimited  necessity, 
not  a  contingency, — ^a  boon  thrown  to  all,  and  which  no  one  has  power 
to  reject : — 

"  The  road  to  heaven  is  broader  than  the  world. 
And  deeper  than  the  kingdoms  of  the  dead; 
And  up  its  ample  paths  the  nations  tread 
With  all  their  banners  furrd."* 

This  theory  contains  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  truth  and  fake- 


u  Universalist  Quarterly  Reriew,  vol.  z.  art.  rvi. :  Character  and  its  Prvdlcatca. 
14  Ilagenbach,  Dogmengeschichte,  sect  209,  note  14. 

u  See  Ballon,  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Fature  Punishment,  pp.  152-167i   WIlliaaMOD,  ftrpt^ 
•ition  of  UnlYenalism,  Sermon  XL :  Nature  of  SalYation.   Cobb,  Compend.  of  Divixilt7i  ch.  iz.  Mct. 3. 
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hood.  It  casts  off  gross  mistakes,  announces  some  fundamental  realitiee, 
OTerlooks,  perverts,  exaggerates,  some  essential  facts  in  the  case.  There 
is  so  much  in  it  that  is  grateful  and  beautiful  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  reception  where  the  tender  instincts  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 
the  stern  decisions  of  the  conscience,  where  the  kindly  sentiments  usurp 
the  province  of  the  critical  reason  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  evidence 
for  the  construction  of  a  dogmatic  creed.  We  cannot  accept  it  as  a  whole, 
cannot  admit  its  great  unqualified  conclusion,  not  only  because  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  for  it,  but  because  there  are  many  potent  presumptions 
against  it.  It  is  not  built  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  present 
experience,  but  is  resolutely  constructed  in  defiance  of  them  by  an  arbitrary 
process  of  assumption  and  inference ;  for  since  God's  perfections  are  as  abso- 
lute now  as  they  ever  can  be,  and  he  now  permits  sin  and  misery,  there  is 
no  impoMsibdity  that  they  will  be  permitted  for  a  season  hereafter.  If  they 
are  necessary  now,  they  may  be  necessary  hereafter.  An  experience  of 
salvation  by  all,  regardless  of  what  they  do  or  what  they  leave  undone, 
would  also  defeat  what  we  have  always  considered  the  chief  final  cause 
of  man, — ^namely,  the  self-determined  resistance  of  EvD  and  choice  of 
Good,  the  free  formation  of  virtuous  character.  The  plan  of  a  necessary 
and  indiscriminate  redemption  likewise  breaks  the  evident  continuity 
of  life,  ignores  the  lineal  causative  power  of  experience,  whereby  each 
moment  partially  produces  and  moulds  the  next,  destroys  the  proba- 
tionary nature  of  our  lot,  and  palsies  the  strength  of  moral  motive.  It 
is  furthermore  the  height  of  injustice,  awarding  to  all  men  the  same  con- 
dition, remorselessly  swallowing  up  their  infinite  differences,  making  sin 
and  virtue,  sloth  and  toil,  exactly  alike  in  the  end.  Whoso  earnestly 
embraces  the  theory,  and  meditates  much  upon  it,  and  reasons  closely, 
will  be  likely  to  become  an  Antinomian.  It  overlooks  the  loud,  omni- 
present hints  which  tell  us  that  the  present  state  is  incomplete  and  de- 
pendent, the  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  visible  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
complement  overarches  the  invisible  world  to  come,  where  futmre  corre- 
spondences and  fulnesses  will  satisfy  and  complete  present  claims  and 
deficiencies.  We  reject  this  scheme,  as  to  its  distinctive  feature,  for 
all  those  reasons  which  lead  us  to  accept  that  final  view  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

The  theory  of  Christian  redemption  which  seems  to  us  correct,  repre- 
sents the  good  and  evil  forces  of  personal  character,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation  or  of  repro- 
bation. Swedenborg,  who  teaches  that  man  in  the  future  state  is  the 
son  of  his  own  deeds  in  the  present  state,  says  he  once  saw  Melancthon 
in  hell,  writing,"  Faith  alone  saves,''  the  words  fading  out  as  fast  as  written, 
because  expressive  of  a  falsehood  I  It  is  not  belief,  but  love,  that  domi- 
nates the  soul, — not  a  mental  act,  but  a  spiritual  substance.  According  as 
the  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be,  just  and  pure,  or  what 
they  should  not  be,  perverted  and  corrupt,  and  according  as  the  realities 
of  the  soul  are  in  right  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  or  in 
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vitiated  relations  with  them,  bo,  and  to  that  extent,  is  the  soul  saved  or 
lost.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination  on  one  hand,  and 
of  helpless  submission  on  the  other :  it  is  a  matter  of  Divine  permission 
on  one  hand,  and  of  free,  though  sometimes  unintelligent  and  mistaken, 
choice  on  the  other.  The  only  perdition  is  to  be  out  of  tune  with  the 
right  constitution  and  exercise  of  things  and  rules.  That,  of  itself,  makes 
a  man  the  victim  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.  The  only  salvation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  balance  and  normal  efficiency  of  the  faculties,  the 
restoration  of  their  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  the  recommencement 
of  their  action  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.  When  a  soul,  through 
its  exposure  and  freedom,  becomes  and  experiences  what  God  did  not 
intend  and  is  not  pleased  vdth,  what  his  creative  and  executive  arrange- 
ments are  not  purposely  ordered  for,  it  is,  for  the  time,  and  so  far  forth, 
lost.  It  is  save<d,  when  knowledge  of  truth  illuminates  the  mind,  love 
of  goodness  warms  the  heart,  energy,  purity,  and  aspiration  fill  and 
animate  the  whole  being.  Then,  having  realized  in  its  experience  the 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  the  original  aims  of  its  existence,  it  rejoices 
in  the  favor  of  God.  In  the  harmonious  fruition  of  its  internal  efficien- 
cies and  external  relations,  all  things  work  together  for  good  unto  it, 
and  it  basks  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  of  immortality.  Perdition  and 
hell  are  the  condemnation  and  misery  instantaneously  deposited  in 
experience  whenever  and  wherever  a  perverted  and  corrupt  soul  touekei 
its  relatwns  with  the  universe.  The  meeting  of  its  consciousness  with  the 
alienated  mournful  faces  of  things,  with  the  hostile  retributive  forces 
of  things,  produces  unrest  and  suffering  with  the  same  natural  necessity 
that  the  meeting  of  certain  chemical  substances  deposits  poison  and 
bitterness.  Perdition  being  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  the 
soul  through  ingrained  falsehood,  vice,  impurity,  and  hardness,  salvation 
is  the  casting  out  of  these  evils,  and  the  replacing  them  with  truth,  right- 
eousness, a  holy  and  sensitive  life.  To  ransom  from  hell  and  translate  to 
heaven  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  deliver  from  a  local  dungeon  of  gnawing 
fires  and  worms,  and  bear  to  a  local  paradise  of  luxuries,  as  it  is  to  heal 
diseases  and  restore  health.  Hell  is  a  wrong,  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul,  its  indwelling  wretchedness  and  retribution,  wherever  it  may  be, 
as  when  the  light  of  day  tortures  a  sick  eye.  Heaven  is  a  right,  healthy 
condition  of  the  soul,  its  indwelling  integrity  and  concord,  in  whatever 
realms  it  may  reside,  as  when  the  sunshine  bathes  the  healthy  orb  of 
vision  with  delight.  Salvation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  har- 
monious blessedness  of  the  soul  by  the  fruition  of  all  its  right  powers 
and  relations.  Remove  a  man  who  is  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  some 
physical  disease,  from  his  desolate  hut  on  the  bleak  mountain-«ide  to  a 
gorgeous  palace  in  a  delicious  tropical  clime.  He  is  just  as  badly  off  as 
before.  He  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in  hell,  wherever  he  may  be  in  locaiioiL 
Cure  his  sickness,  and  then  he  is,  so  to  speak,  saved,  in  heaven.  It  is  so 
with  the  soul.  The  conditions  of  salvation  and  reprobation  are  not  arbi- 
trary, mechanical,  fickle,  but  are  the  interior  and  unalterable  lawi  of 
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the  soul  and  of  the  universe.  **  Every  devil/'  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
**  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  ubij  and  needs  nbt  the  torture  of 
circumference  to  afflict  him/'  If  there  are,  as  there  may  be,  two  entirely 
separate  regions  in  spaoe,  whose  respective  boundaries  enclose  hell  and 
heaven,  banishment  into  the  one,  or  admission  into  the  other,  evidently 
k  not  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  perdition  or  of  salvation,  is  not 
the  all-important  consideration ;  but  the  characteristic  condition  of  the 
soul,  which  produces  its  experience  and  decides  its  destination, — thai  is  the 
essential  thing.  The  mild  fieinning  of  a  zephyr  in  a  summer  evening  is 
intolerable  to  a  person  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ague,  but  most  welcome 
and  delightful  to  others.  So  to  a  wicked  soul  all  objects,  operations,  and 
influences  of  the  moral  creation  become  hostile  and  retributive,  making 
a  hell  of  the  whole  universe.  Purify  the  soul,  restore  it  to  a  correct 
condition,  and  every  thing  is  transfigured:  the  universal  hell  becomes 
universal  heaven. 

We  may  gather  up  in  a  few  propositions  the  leading  principles  of  this 
theory  of  salvation.  First,  Perdition  is  not  an  experience  to  which  souls 
are  helplessly  born,  not  a  sentence  inflicted  on  them  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  but  is  a  result  wrought  out  by  free  agency,  in  conformity  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Secondly,  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  essentially  particular  localities  into  which  spirits  are  thrust,  nor  states 
of  consciousness  produced  by  outward  circumstances,  but  are  an  outward 
reflection  from,  and  a  reciprocal  action  upon,  internal  character.  Thirdly, 
condemnation,  or  justification,  is  not  absolute  and  complete,  equalizing 
all  on  each  side  of  a  given  line,  but  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  not  exactly  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  person  at  all  times.  Fourthly, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes  with  the  closing  of 
the  present  life;  but  every  relevant  consideration  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  same  great  constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity,  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  unchangeably  fixed 
at  death.  No  analogy  indicates  that  after  death  all  will  be  thoroughly 
diflferent  from  what  it  is  before  death.  Rather  do  all  analogies  argue 
that  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  be  the  aggravation,  or  mitiga- 
tion, or  continuation,  of  the  perdition  and  salvation  of  the  present.  It  is 
altogether  a  sentence  of  exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of 
personal  achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience  of  inward 
elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  anda  subjectof  continued  probation. 

The  condition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  reference  to  salvation  is  satis- 
factory only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory.  If  a  person  is  what  God 
wishes,  as  shown  by  his  revealed  will  in  the  model  of  Christ,  pure,  loving,' 
devout,  wise,  and  earnest,  he  is  saved,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Christ  or 
not.  Are  Plato  and  Aristides,  Cato  and  Antoninus,  to  be  damned,  while 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  King  Philip  II.  are  saved,  because  those  glorious 
characters  merely  lived  at  the  then  height  of  attainable  excellence,  but 
these  fanatic  scoundrels  made  a  technical  profession  of  Christianity? 
The  **  Athanasian''.  preed  asserts  that  whoever  doth  not  fully  believe  its 
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dogmas  **  shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly."  And  the  eighteenth 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  "  them  accursed 
who  presume  to  say  that  any  man  can  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  his  life 
according  to  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  and  the  light  of  nature."" 

Another  particular  in  which  the  present  view  of  salvation  is  satis- 
factory, in  opposition  to  the  other  theories,  is  in  leaving  the  personal 
nature  of  sin  clear,  the  realm  of  personal  responsibility  unconfused. 
Why  should  a  system  of  thought  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  in  religion 
that  would  be  instantly  and  universally  scouted  at  if  applied  to  any 
other  subject?"  **No  one  dreams  that  the  sin  of  an  unexercised  in- 
tellect, of  gross  ignorance,  can  be  pardoned  only  through  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  some  incarnation  of  the  Perfect  Reason.  No  one  expects 
to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  the  bodily  laws  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  only  on  the  ground  that  some  perfect  physician  honors 
them  by  obedience  and  death.  It  is  by  opening  the  mind  to  God's  pub- 
lished truth,  and  by  conformity  to  the  discovered  philosophical  order,  or 
the  reception  of  the  adopted  remedy,  that  the  mind  and  the  frame  expe- 
rience new  life.  And  our  souls  are  'redeemed,  not  by  any  expiation  on 
account  of  which  penalties  are  lifted,  but  by  reception  of  spiritual  troth 
and  consecration  of  will,  which  push  away  penalties  by  wholesome  life."" 

The  awful  inviolability  of  justice  is  shown  by  the  eternal  course  of 
God's  laws  bringing  the  exactly  deserved  penalty  upon  every  soul  that 
Binneth.  Whoever  breaks  a  Divine  decree  puts  all  sacred  things  in 
antagonism  to  him,  and  the  precise  punishment  of  his  offences  not  the 
worth  of  worlds  nor  tlie  blood  of  angels  can  avert.  The  boundless  mercy 
of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness 
from  his  judgments,  their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever  the 
sinner  repents,  reforms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude,  God  is  waiting 
to  pardon  and  bless  him,  the  sun  shines  and  the  happy  heart  is  glad  as 
nt  first,  the  cloudy  screen  of  sin  and  fear  and  retributive  alienation  being 
removed.  This  view,  when  appreciated,  affords  as  impressive  a  sanction 
to  law,  and  as  affecting  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  are  theoretically  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  The  infinite  sanctity  of  justice 
and  the  fathomless  love  of  God  are  certainly  much  more  plainly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  righteous  nature  and  beneficent  <>percUion  of 
the  law,  than  by  its  terrible  severity  and  arbitrary  suln^ersion.  According 
to  the  present  view,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  is  as 
simple  and  rational  as  it  is  divinely  appointed  and  perfectly  fulfilled. 
Accredited  with  miraculous  seals,  presenting  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 


1*  Arnanid,  Eme*.  Goese,  and  others,  hare  written  rolumes  to  proTe  the  indiacriminake 
tioa  of  the  heathen.  On  the  contrary.  MUller.  In  his  ''Diss,  de  Paganonun  post  Mortem  dm- 
ditiune,"  and  Marmuntel,  in  his  *'  B«lisairc,"  take  a  more  faTorable  view  of  the  fiite  of  the  ethek 
world.  The  bei^t  work  on  the  subject — a  work  of  great  geniality  and  ability — is  Eberlwid's  **  Vcm 
Apologie  dc.4  iM><T<it<-H."    Alt>o  see  Knapp's  Christian  Theology,  sect.  Ixzxviii. 

If  Martineau,  Studiea  of  ChrisUanity,  pp.  163-176:  Mediatorial  Religion.  Ibid.  pp.  46S-477:  81b— 
What  it  is.  What  it  is  not. 
,    u  T.  S.  King,  Endleas  Punishment  Unchristian  and  Unreaaonable,  p.  Oft. 
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epiring  motives,  he  reveals  the  truths  and  exemplifies  the  virtues  which, 
when  adopted,  regenerate  the  springs  of  faith  and  character,  rectify  the 
lines  of  conduct,  and  change  men  from  sinful  and  wretched  to  saintly 
and  hlessed.  He  stirs  the  stagnant  soul,  that  man  may  replunge  into  his 
native  self,  and  rise  redeemed. 

For  the  more  distinct  comprehension  and  remembrance  of  the  schemes 
of  Christian  salvation  we  have  been  considering,  it  may  be  well  to  reca- 
pitulate them. 

The  first  theory  is  this : — When,  by  the  fiall  of  Adam,  all  men  were 
utterly  lost  and  doomed  to  hell  forever,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
cancelled  sin,  and  unconditionally  purchased  and  saved  all.  This  was 
the  original  development  of  Universalism.  It  sprang  consistently  from 
Augustinian  grounds.  It  was  taught  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemned  as  a  heresy  by 
popes  and  by  councils,  and  was  revived  by  Kelly,  Murray,  and  others. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  now  has  any  avowed  disciples. 

The  second  conception  is,  in  substance,  that  Cod,  foreseeing  from 
eternity  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  damnation  of  his  posterity, 
arbitrarily  elected  a  portion  of  them  to  salvation,  leaving  the  rest  to  their 
fate ;  and  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  only  possible  means 
of  carrying  that  decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  among  Chris- 
tians. Many  church-creeds  still  embody  the  doctrine ;  but  in  its  original, 
uncompromising  form  it  is  rapidly  fading  ft'om  belief.  Even  now  few 
persons  can  be  found  to  profess  it  without  essential  modifications,  so 
qualifying  it  as  to  destroy  its  identity. 

The  third  plan  of  delivering  souls  ft'om  the  doom  supposed  to  rest  on 
them  attributes  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  a  conditional  efficacy, 
depending  upon  personal  faith.  Every  one  who  will  heartily  believe  in 
the  substitutional  death  of  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  atoning  merits,  shall 
thereby  be  saved.  This  was  the  system  of  Pelagius,  Arminius,  Luther. 
It  prevails  now  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Churches  more  generally 
than  any  other  system. 

The  fourth  received  method  of  salvation,  assuming  the  same  premises 
which  the  three  foregoing  schemes  assume, — ^namely,  that  through  the 
fall  all  men  are  eternally  sentenced  to  hell,— declares  that,  by  Christ's 
vicarious  sufferings,  power  is  given  to  the  Church,  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
to  save  such  as  confess  her  authority  and  observe  her  rites.  All  others 
must  continue  lost.**  This  theory  early  began  to  be  constructed  and 
broached  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  all  the  consistent  portion  of  the  Episcopalian.  A  part  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  also — through  their  popular  preachers,  if  not  in 
their  recognised  symbols — assert  the  indispensableness  of  ritual  baptism 
to  salvation. 


Mercy  to  BUms.    (A  plea  Ibr  the  baptlim  of  inflmts,  that  they  may  not  be  damned.) 
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The  fifth  view  of  the  problem  is  that  no  soul  is  lost  or  doomed  except 
BO  far  as  it  is  personally,  voluntarily  deprayed  and  sinful.  And  even  to 
that  extent/ and  in  that  sense,  it  can  be  called  lost  only  in  the  present 
life.  After  death  every  soul  is  freed  from  evil,  alid  ushered  at  once  into 
heaven.  This  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  ultra  Universalists.  It 
is  disappearing  from  among  its  recent  advocates.  As  a  body  they  have 
Already  exchanged  its  arbitrary  conceptions  of  "  death  and  glory''  for 
the  more  rational  conclusions  of  the  "  Restorationists."* 

The  sixth  and  final  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  teaches  that,  by  the 
immutable  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  and  over  his  works 
and  creatures,  a  free  soul  may  choose  good  or  evil,  truth  or  falsehood, 
love  or  hate,  beneficence  or  iniquity.  Just  so  iar  and  just  so  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  former  it  is  saved ;  as  it  partakes  of  the  latter  it  is  lost, — 
that  is,  alienates  the  favor  of  God,  forfeits  so  much  of  the  benefits  of 
creation  and  of  the  blessings  of  being.  The  conditions  and  means  of 
repentance,  reformation,  regeneration,  are  always  within  its  power,  the 
future  state  being  but  the  unencumbered,  more  favorable  experienco 
of  the  spiritual  elements  of  the  present,  under  the  same  Divine  consti- 
tution and  laws.  This  is  the  common  belief  of  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists, — the  latter  alone  teaching  it  as  a  sure  doctrine  of  Revelation. 

Salvation  by  purchase,  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  by 
election,  by  the  independent  decree  of  Grod,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ; 
salvation  by  faith,  by  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  the  Church,  by  the  sacraments  made  efficacious  to  that  end  by 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  nature,  by  the  irresistible  working  of 
the  natural  order  of  tilings,  declared  by  the  teachings  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  miraculously  effected  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  character,  by  conformity  of  character 
to  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  nature  and  will  of  Ood,  re- 
vealed, urged,  exemplified,  by  the  whole  mission  of  Christ; — ^these  are  the 
different  theories  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians. 

Outside  of  Christendom  we  discern,  received  and  operative 'in  various 
forms,  all  the  theoretic  modes  of  salvation  acknowledged  within  it,  and 
some  others  in  addition.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mohammedans 
afford  a  more  unflinching  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  salvation  by 
election  than  is  furnished  anywhere  else.  Islam  denotes  Fate.  All  is 
predestinated  and  follows  on  in  inevitable  sequence.  No  modifying  in- 
fluence is  possible.  Can  a  breath  move  Mount  Kaf  ?  The  chosen  of 
Allah  shall  believe ;  the  rejected  of  Allah  shall  deny.  Every  believer's 
bower  is  blooming  for  him  in  Paradise ;  every  unbeliever's  bed  is  burning 
for  him  in  hell.  And  nothing  whatever  can  avail  to  change  the  persons 
or  the  total  number  elected  for  each. 

There  is  one  theory  of  salvation  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  West,  bat 
extensively  held  in  the  East.  The  Brahmanic  as  well  as  the  Buddhist 
thinker  relics  on  obtaining  salvation  by  knowledge.  Life  in  a  continual 
succession  of  different  bodies  is  his  perdition.   His  salvation  is  to  be  freed 

»  Adin  Balloa,  UnlrersaliBm  and  Raftoimtkmlnn  UonI  ContnrlM,  1887. 
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from  the  vortex  of  births  and  deaths,  the  fret  and  storm  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Neither  goodness  nor  piety  can  ever  release  him.  Knowledge 
alone  can  do  it:  an  unsullied  intellectual  vision  and  a  free  intellectual, 
giasp  of  truth  and  love  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  turbid  sea  of  forms 
and  struggles.  "  As  a  lump  of  salt  is  of  uniform  taste  within  and  without, 
so  the  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence."'^  If  the  soul  be  an' entire  masa 
of  intelligence,  a  current  of  ideas,  its  real  salvation  depends  on  its  b^ 
coming  pure  and  eternal  truth  without  mixture  of  falsehood  or  of  emo- 
tional disturbance.  He  **mu8t  free  himself  from  virtues  as  well  as  from 
sins ;  for  the  confinement  of  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of 
gold  or  of  iron.""  Accordingly,  the  Hindu,  to.  secure  emancipation, 
planes  down  the  mountainous  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul  to  a 
desert  level  of  indififerent  insight  And  when,  in  direct  personal  know- 
ledge,  free  from  joy  and  sorrow,  free  from  good  and  ill,  he  gazes  into 
the  limitless  abyss  of  Divine  truth,  then  he  is  sure  of  the^  bosom  9f 
Brahm,  the  door  of  Nirw4na.  Then  the  wheel  of  the  Brahmanic  Ixion 
ceases  revolving,  and  the  Buddhist  Ahasuerus  flings  away  his  staff;  for 
salvation  is  attained. 

The  conception  of  salvation  by  ritqal  works  based  on  fiuth — either  faith 
in  Deity  or  in  some  redemptive  agenpy — is  exhibited  all  over  the  world. 
Hani,  a  Hindu  devotee,  dwelt  in  a  thicket,  and.  repeated  the  name  of 
Krishna  a  hundred  thousand  times  each  day,''  and  thus  saved  his  soul. 
The  saintly  Muni  Shukadev  said,  as  is  written  in  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious authority  of  India,  "Who  even  ignorantly  sing  the  praises  of 
Krishna  undoubtedly  obtain  final  beatitude ;  just  as,  if  one  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  nectar  should  drink  it,  he  would  still  become  immortaL 
Whoevei^  worships  Hari,  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind,  obtain^ 
beatitude."**  ^'The  repetition  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  purifies  from  aU 
tins,  even  when  invoked  by  an  evil-minded  person, — as  fire  burns  even  hino^ 
who  approaches  it  unwillingly. '''^  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  sacre4 
writings  of  the  Hindus  than  the  promise  that  **  whoever  reads  or  hears 
this  narrative  with  a  devout  mind  shall  receive  final  beatitude."  Million^ 
on  millions  of  these  docile  and  abject  devotees  undoubtingly  expeclf 
salvation  by  such  merely  ritual  observances.  One  cries  "  Lord  1"  "  Lord  l" 
Another  thumbs  a  book,  as  if  it  were  an  omnipotent  amulet.  Another 
meditates  on  some  mystic  theme,  as  if  musing  were  a  resistless  spell  of 
silent  exorcism  and  invocation.  Another  pierces  himself  with  red-hot 
irons,  as  if  voluntary  pain  endured  now  could  accumulate  merit  for  h\m 
and  buy  off  future  inflictions. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  men's  efforts  for  salvation  seem 
underlaid  by  conceptions  of  propitiation,  the  placation  of  a  hatred,  the 
awakening  of  a  love,  in  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In  all  these  cases 
salvation  is  sought  indirectly  through  works,  though  not  particularly 

tl  Cbtobrooke,  EaMTs,  toI.  L  p.  360.  ■  Ibid.  p.  363. 

»  AirfAtic  RcMarchM,  toL  ztI.  p.  116.  •«  Eattwick,  Prem  Sigar,  p.  66. 

*  VUina  PonoA,  p.  210,  note  13. 
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good  works.  The  savage  makes  an  offering,  mutters  a  prayer,  or  fiercely 
wounds  his  body,  before  the  hideous  idol  of  his  choice.  The  fakir,  swung 
upon  sharp  hooks,  revolves  slowly  round  a  fire.  The  monk  wears  a  hair 
shirt,  and  flagellates  himself  until  blood  trickles  across  the  floor  of  his  cell. 
The  Portuguese  sailor  in  a  storm  takes  a  leaden  saint  from  his  bosom  and 
kneels  before  it  for  safety.  The  offending  Bushman  crawls  in  the  dust 
and  shudders  as  he  seeks  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  fetich  which  he  haa 
carved  and  set  in  a  tree.  The  wounded  brigand  in  the  Apennines,  wiUi 
unnumbered  robberies  and  murders  on  his  soul,  finds  perfect  ease  to  his 
conscience  as  his  glazing  eye  falls  on  a  care^lly-treasured  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  expires  in  a  triumph  of  faith,  saying,  **  Sweet  Mother  of 
God,  intercede  for  me."  The  Calvinistic  convert,  about  to  be  executed 
for  his  fearful  crimes,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  exclaims,  as 
in  a  recent  well-known  instance,  **  I  hold  the  blood  of  Christ  between 
my  soul  aod  the  flaming  face  of  God,  and  die  happy,  assured  that  I  am 
going  to  heaven." 

It  is  all  a  terrible  delusion,  arising  from  perverted  sentiment  and 
degraded  thought.  Of  the  five  theoretical  modes  of  salvation  taught  in 
the  world, — Election,  Faith,  Works,  Elnowledge,  Harmony,— one  alone  is 
real  and  divine,  although  it  contains  principles  taken  from  all  the  rest 
and  blended  with  its  own.  There  is  no  salvation  by  foregone  election;  for 
that  would  dethrone  the  moral  laws  and  deify  caprice.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation by  dogmatic  faith;  because  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  but  of 
evidence,  not  within  man's  own  power,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  faith 
are  necessitated  among  men.  There  is  no  salvation  by  determinate 
toorks;  for  works  are  measurable  quantities,  whose  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  meted  and  finally  spent,  but  salvation  is  qualitative  and  infinite. 
There  is  no  salvation  by  intellectual  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  sight, 
not  being,  an  accident,  not  an  essence,  an  attribute  of  one  faculty,  not  a 
right  state  and  ruling  force  in  all.  The  true  salvation  is  by  harmony;  for 
harmony  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  themselves  and  with  all  related 
forced  beyond,  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  the  Divine  will,  har- 
mony of  personal  action  with  the  universal  activity, — what  other  negaUon 
of  perdition  is  possible  ?  what  other  definition  and  afiSrmation  of  salvation 
conceivable  ?  By  the  Creator's  fiat,  man  is  first  elected  to  be.  By  the  guid- 
ing stimulus  of  faith,  he  is  next  animated  to  spiritual  exertion.  By  the 
performance  of  good  works,  he  then  brings  his  moral  nature  into  beautiful 
form  and  attitude.  By  knowledge  of  truth,  he  furthermore  sees  bow  to 
direct,  govern,  and  attune  himself.  And  finally,  by  the  accomplishment 
of  all  this  in  the  organized  harmony  of  a  wise  and  holy  soul,  there  results 
that  state  of  being  whose  passive  conditions  constitute  salvation,  and 
whose  active  experience  is  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

REOOONITION   OF   FRIENDS   IN   A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

Or  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  human  life,  none  is  so  penetrating  to 
gentle  hearts  as  that  which  fills  them  with  aching  regrets,  and,  for  a 
time,  writes  hollo wness  and  vanity  on  their  dearest  treasures,  when  death 
robs  them  of  those  they  love.  And  so,  of  all  the  questions  that  haunt  the 
soul,  wringing  its  faculties  for  a  solution,  beseeching  the  oracles  of  the  uni- 
verse for  a  response,  none  can  have  a  more  intense  interest  than  gathers 
about  the  irrepressible  inquiry,  "  Shall  we  ever  meet  again,  and  know,  the 
friends  we  have  lost? — somewhere  in  the  ample  creation  and  in  the  bound- 
less ages,  join,  with  the  old  familiar  love,  our  long-parted,  fondly-cherished, 
never-forgotten  dead  ?"  The  grief  of  bereavement  and  the  desire  of  re- 
union are  experienced  in  an  endless  diversity  of  degrees  by  different 
persons,  according  as  they  are  careless,  hard,  and  sense-bound,  or 
thoughtful,  sympathizing,  and  imaginative ;  undisciplined  by  the  mys- 
teries and  afflictions  of  our  mortal  destiny,  or  profoundly  tried  by  the 
disappointments  and  prophecies  of  time  and  fate ;  and  as  they  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  gloom  of  despair,  or  cheered  by  the  radiance  of  belief. 
But  to  all  who  feel,  even  the  least,  the  uncertain  but  deep  monitions  of  the 
silent  pall,  the  sad  procession,  and  the  burial-mound,  the  impressive  pro- 
blem must  occur,  with  frequency  and  power.  Does  the  grave  sunder  us  and 
the  objects  of  our  affection  forever  ?  or,  across  that  dark  gulf,  shall  we  be 
united  again  in  purer  bonds?  Outside  of  the  atheistic  dissolution  and  the 
pantheistic  absorption,  it  is  supposable  that,  surviving  the  blow  of  death, 
our  spirits  may  return  to  God  and  run  their  endless  course  in  divine 
solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposable  that,  possessed  with  all  the 
memories  of  this  probationary  state,  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  our 
earthly  friends,  we  may  aspire  together  along  the  interminable  gradations 
of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  dying  is  the  announcement  of  an  irrevocable  separation,  then  the 
tears  we  shed  over  the  shrouded  clay,  once  so  prized,  should  be  distilla- 
tions from  Lethe's  flood,  to  make  us  forget  all.  But  if  the  latter  be  true, 
then  our  deadly  seeming  losses  are  as  the  partings  of  travellers  at  night 
to  meet  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  friend  afler  friend  retires,  we  should 
sigh  to  each  departing  spirit  a  kind  adieu  till  we  meet  again,  and  let 
pleasing  memories  of  them  linger  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  day-dreams  of 
remaining  life. 

Evidently  it  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man  which  of  these  views  he 
shall  take ;  for  each  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  in  regard  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  his  moral  strength,  and  his  religious  character.    On  one  who 
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believes  that  hereafter,  beyond  all  the  partings  in  this  land  of  tombs, 
he  shall  never  meet  the  dear  companions  who  now  bless  his  lot,  the 
death  of  friends  must  fall,  if  he  be  a  person  of  strong  sensibilities,  as  a 
staggering  blow,  awakening  an  agony  of  sorrow,  taking  from  the  sky  and 
the  earth  a  glory  nothing  can  ever  replace,  and  leaving  in  his  heart  a 
wretched  void  nothing  can  ever  fill.  Henceforth  he  will  be  deprived 
mostly — for  all  felt  connection  between  them  is  hopelessly  sundered— of 
the  good  influences  they  exerted  on  him  when  present:  he  must  try,  by 
all  expedients,  to  forget  them;  think  no  more  of  their  virtueB,  their 
welcome  voices  and  kindly  deeds ;  wipe  from  the  tablets  of  his  soul  all 
fond  records  of  their  united  happy  days ;  look  not  to  the  ftiture,  let  the 
past  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  absorb  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present.  This  is  his  only  course ;  and  even  then, 
if  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  will  find  the  &tal  Bep«ratioii 
has  lessened  his  being  and  impoverished  his  life, — 

"For  tbiM  kwiiig  is  true  dying; 
Thii  la  k>nUy  man's  down-lying. 
This  his  slow  but  sore  reclining. 
Star  by  star  his  world  resigning." 

But  to  him  who  earnestly  expects  soon  to  be  restored  under  fidrer  auspices 
and  in  a  deathless  world  to  those  from  whom  he  parted  as  he  laid  their 
crumbling  bodies  in  the  earth,  the  death  of  friends  will  come  as  a  message 
f^m  the  Great  Father, — a  message  solemn  yet  kind,  laden  indeed  with 
natural  sadness  yet  brightened  by  sure  promise  and  followed  by  heavenly 
compensations.  If  his  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in  scalding  bittemefli 
from  the  Marah  fountcdn  of  despair,  but  in  chastened  joy  from  the 
smitten  rock  of  faith.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  forget  the  departed, 
he  will  cling  to  their  memories  with  redoubled  tenderness,  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  redeeming  power.  They  will  be  more  preciotis  to  him  thab 
ever, — stronger  to  purify  and  animate.  Their  saintly  examples  will  attract 
him  as  never  before,  and  their  celestial  voices  plead  from  on  high  to  win 
him  to  virtue  and  to  heaven.  The  constant  thought  of  seeing  them  once 
more,  and  wafting  in  their  arms  through  the  enchanted  spaces  of  Paradise, 
will  wield  a  sanctifying  force  over  his  spirit.  They  will  make  the  invisible 
sphere  a  peopled  reality  to  him,  and  draw  him  to  God  by  the  diffosed 
bonds  of  a  spiritual  acquaintance  and  an  eternal  love. 

Since  the  result  in  which  a  man  rests  on  this  subject,  believing  or  dis- 
believing that  he  shall  recognise  his  beloved  ones  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  him,  in  one  case  disheartening,  in  the 
other  uplifting,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  investigate  the  subject,  try  to 
get  at  the  truth,  clear  it  up,  and  appreciate  it  as  well  as  We  can.  It  is  a 
theme  to  interest  us  all.  Who  has  not  endeared  relatives,  choice  friends, 
freshly  or  long  ago  removed  from  this  earth  into  the  unknown  clime? 
In  a  little  while,  as  the  ravaging  reaper  sweeps  on  his  way^  who  wiU  not 
have  still  more  there,  or  be  there  himself?  Whetheir  old  acquaintance 
shall  be  all  forgot  or  be  well  remembered  there,  is  an  inquiry  which  must 
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profoundly  interest  all  wto  have  hearts  to  love  their  companions,  and 
minds  to  perceive  the  creeping^  shadows  of  mystery  drawing  over  us  as 
we  approach  the  sure  destiny  of  age  and  the  dim  confines  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  theme,  far  removed  from  noisy  strifes  and  vain  shows,  penetrating 
that  mysterious  essence  of  affection  and  thought  which  we  are.  The 
thing  of  first  importance  is  not  the  conclusion  we  reach,  but  the  spirit 
in  which  we  seek  and  hold  it.  The  Christian  says  to  his  friend,  "  Our 
souls  will  be  united  in  yonder  heaven.''  Dan  ton,  with  a  horrible 
travesty,  said  to  his  comrades  on  the  scaffold,.  **  Our  heads  will  meet  in 
that  sack.'^ 

Before  engaging  directly  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  for  an  instant,  the  verdict  which  history,,  in  the  spontaneous  sup- 
positions and  rude  speculations  of  ancient  peoples,  pronounces  on  this 
subject.^  Among  their  various  opinions  about  the  state  after  death,  it  is  a 
prominent  circumstance  that  they  generally  agree  in  conceiving  it  as 
a  social  state  in  which  personal  likenesses  and  memories  are  retained, 
fellow-countrymen  are  grouped  together,  and  friends  united.  This  is 
minutely  true  of  those  nations  with  the  details  of  whose  faith  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  implied  in  the  general  belief  of  all  others,  except  those 
who  expected  the  individual  spirit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  shows  Ulysses — and  Virgil  in  like  manner  showa  ^neas 
— upon  his  entrance  into  the  other  world  mutually  recognising  his  old 
oomrades  and  recognised  by  them.  The  two  heroes  whose  inseparable 
friendship  on  earth  was  proverbial  are  still  together  in  Elysium : — 

"Then,  side  by  side,  along  ttie  dreary  coeet 
Adnmced  AchOlee'  Md  Patrodne'  gboet, 
A  IHendly  pair.** 

In  this  representation  that  there  was  a  full  recognition  of  acquaintances, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  world  given  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
harmonize.  The  same  is  true  of  the  accounts  contained  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  Book  of  Oenesis,  when  Jacob  hears  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  child,  he  exclaims,  "  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son 
Joseph  in  the  under-world,  mourning.''  When  the  witch  of  Endor  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  Saul  knew  him  by  the  description  she  gave  of  him  as 
he  rose.  The  monarch-shades  in  the  under-world  are  pictured  by  Isaiah 
as  recognlBing  the  shade  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  rising  from  their 
sombre  thrones  to  greet  him  with  mockery.  Ezekiel  shows  us  each 
people  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  imder-world  in  a  company  by  them- 
selves. When  David's  child  died,  the  king  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  *'He 
will  not  return  to  me;  but  I  shall  go  to  him."  All  these  passages  are 
based  on  the  conception  of  a  gloomy  subterranean  abode  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  reunited  after  their  separation  at  death  on  earth. 
An  old  commentator  on  the  Koran  says  a  Mohammedan  priest  was  once 
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asked  how  the  blessed  in  paradise  could  be  happy  when  missing  some 
near  relative  or  dear  friend  whom  they  were  thus  forced  to  suppose  in 
hell.  He  replied,  Grod  will  either  cause  believers  to  forget  such  persons 
or  else  to  rest  in  expectation  of  their  coming.  The  anecdote  shows 
afiectingly  that  the  same  yearning  heart  and  curiosity  are  possessed  by 
Moslem  and  Christian.  A  still  more  impressive  case  in  point  is  furnished 
by  a  picture  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  China.  The  painting  represents  the 
story  of  the  priest  Lo  Pdh,  who,  on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  saw 
his  mother,  Yin  Te,  in  hell.  He  instantly  des^nded  into  the  infimial 
court,  Tsin  Kwang  Wang,  where  she  was  suffering,  and,  by  his  valor,  virtues, 
and  intercessions,  rescued  her.  The  picture  vividly  portraying  the  whole 
story  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  present  time  by  Christian  mission- 
aries who  enter  that  temple  of  the  benevolent  Buddha.'  From  the  faith 
of  many  other  nations  illustrations  might  be  brought  of  the  same  fact, — 
that  the  great  comm6n  instinct  which  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a  fvture 
life  has  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  believe  that  in  that  life  there 
would  be  a  union  and  recognition  of  friends.  Let  this  far-reaching  his- 
torical fact  be  taken  at  its  just  value,  while  we  proceed  to  the  labor  in 
hand.  The  fact  referred  to  is  of  some  value,  because,  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heart  of  man  as  God  made  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  his 
will,  a  prophecy. 

There  are  three  ways  of  trying  the  problem  of  future  recognition. 
The  cool,  skeptical  class  of  persons  will  examine  the  present  related 
facts  of  the  case;  argue  from  what  they  now  know;  test  the  question  by 
induction  and  inference.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  they  will  thus  be 
led.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  upon  reflection  that  we  now  distinguish 
each  other  by  the  outward  form,  physical  proportion,  and  combination 
of  looks,  tones  of  voice,  and  other  the  like  particulars.  £very  one  has 
his  individuality  in  these  respects,  by  which  he  is  separable  from  others. 
It  may  be  hastily  inferred,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  know  our  friends  here- 
after it  will  be  through  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  their  sensible 
peculiarities.  Accordingly,  many  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion or  immaterial  fac-simile  of  the  body,  the  exact  correspondence  in 
shadowy  outline  of  its  gross  tabernacle,  and  consequently  at  once  incog- 
nizable in  the  disembodied  state.  The  literature  of  Christendom — we 
may  almost  say  of  the  world — teems  with  exemplifications  of  this  idea. 
Others,  arguing  from  the  same  acknowledged  premises,  conclude  that 
future  recognition  will  be  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body  as  it  was  in  all  its  perfection,  in  renovated  and  unfading  prime. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physi- 
cal resurrection,  there  is  a  fatal  diflficulty  in  the  way  of  both  these  sup- 
posititious modes  of  mutual  knowledge  in  another  world.  It  is  this. 
The  outward  form,  features,  and  expression  sometimes  alter  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  recognise  our  once  most  intimate  oom- 
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panions.  Cases  are  not  rare  of  this  kind.  Let  one  pass  in  absence  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  and  who  that  had  not  seen  him  in  the  mean  time 
could  tell  that  it  was  he?  The  trouble  arising  thence  is  finely  illustrated 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Constance,  who,  on  learning 
that  her  young  son  has  been  imprisoned  by  his  uncle,  King  John,  and 
will  probably  be  kept  until  he  pines  to  death,  cries  in  anguish  to  her 
confessor, — 

*'  Father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  Mendi  in  hearen : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  dnoe  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  chUdf 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  mea^pre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  haaren 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more." 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  all  sorts  which  take  place  in  the  body,  future 
recognition  cannot  safely  depend  upon  that  or  upon  any  resemblance  of 
the  spirit  to  it.  Besides,  not  the  faintest  proof  can  be  adduced  of  any 
such  perceptible  correspondence  subsisting  between  them. 

Turning  again  to  the  facts  of  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone, 
nor  indeed  chiefly,  by  their  visible  forms  and  features  that  we  know  our 
chosen  ones.  We  also,  and  far  more  truly,  know  them  by  the  traits  of 
their  characters,  the  elements  of  their  lives,  the  efiSuence  of  their  spirits, 
the  magic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  the  electric  thrill  and  com- 
munication which  vivify  and  conjoin  our  souls.  And  even  in  the  exterior, 
that  which  most  reveals  and  distinguishes  each  is  not  the  shape,  but  the 
expression,  the  lights  and  shades,  reflected  out  from  the  immortal  spirit 
shrined  within.  We  know  each  other  really  by  the  mysterious  motions 
of  our  souls.  And  all  these  things  endure  and  act  uninterrupted  though 
the  fleshly  frame  alter  a  thousand  times  or  dissolve  in  its  native  dust. 
The  knowledge  of  a  friend,  then,  being  independent  of  the  body,  spirits 
may  be  recognised  in  the  future  state  by  the  associations  mutually  sur- 
rounding them,  the  feelings  connecting  them.  Amidst  all  the  innume- 
rable thronging  multitudes,  through  all  the  immeasurable  intervening 
heights  and  depths,  of  the  immaterial  world,  remembered  and  desired 
companions  may  be  selected  and  united  by  inward  laws  that  act  with  the 
ease  and  precision  of  chemical  affinities.  We  may  therefore  recognbe 
each  other  by  the  feelings  which  now  connect  us,  and  which  shall  spon- 
taneously kindle  and  interchange  when  we  meet  in  heaven,  as  the  signs 
of  our  former  communion. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  perceive  that  by  this  view  future  recogni- 
tion is  conditional,  being  made  to  depend  on  the  permanence  of  our 
sympathies:  there  must  be  the  same  mutual  relations,  aflinities,  fitness 
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to  awaken  the  same  emotions  upon  approaching  each  other^s  sphere,  or 
we  shall  neither  know  nor  he  known.  But  in  £Ekct  our  sympathies  and 
aversions  change  as  much  as  our  outward  appearance  does.  The  vices  and 
virtues,  loves  and  hatreds,  of  our  hearts  alter,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  souls  imdergo  as  great  a  transformation,  sometimes,  as  thorough 
a  revolution,  as  the  hody  does  in  the  interval  between  chiidhood  and' 
manhood.  These  changes  going  on  in  our  associates  frequently  change 
our  feelings  towairds  them,  heightening  or  diminishing  our  affection, 
creating  a  new  interest,  destroying  an  old  one,  now  making  enemies 
lovers,  and  now  thoroughly  alienating  very  friends.  Such  fundamental 
alterations  of  character  may  occur  in  us,  or  in  our  fHend,  before  we  meet 
in  the  unseen  state,  that  we  shall  no  more  recognise  each  other's  spirits 
than  we  should  know  each  other  on  earth  after  a  separation  in  which 
our  bodily  appearances  and  voices  had  been  entirely  changed.  These 
considerations  would  induce  us  to  think  that  recognition  hereafter  is  not 
sure,  but  turns  on  the  condition  that  we  preserve  a  remembrance,  desire, 
and  adaptedness  for  one  another. 

If  now  the  critical  inquirer  shall  say  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is  in- 
credible, that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  a  future  li|e»  or  that  the  bomX 
has  any  resemblance  to  the  body  by  which  it  may  be  idientified, — ^further- 
more, if  he  shall  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  souls  of  friends  in  another  life  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  a. 
mysterious  attraction  and  response,  is  fanciful,  an  overdrawn  conclusion 
of  the  imagination,  not  warranted  by  a  stern  induction  of  the  average 
realities  of  the  subject, — and  if  he  shall  then  ask,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish our  former  acquaintances  among  the  hosts  of  heaven? — there 
is  one  more  &ct  of  experience  which  meets  the  case  and  answers  his 
demand.  When  long  absence  and  great  exposures  have  wq[>ed  off  all 
the  marks  by  which  old  companions  knew  each  other,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  met  and  conversed  with  indifference,  each 
being  ignorant  of  whom  the  other  teas ;  and  so  it  has  continued  until,  by 
some  indirect  means,  some  accidental  allusion,  or  the  agency  of  a  third 
person,  they  have  been  suddenly  revealed.  Then,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
in  tears  and  rapture,  they  have  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  with  an  in^t 
stantaneous  recurrence  of  their  early  friendship  in  all  its  original  warmth, 
fulness,  and  flooding  associations.  Many  such  instances  are  related  m 
books  of  romance  with  strict  truth  to  the  actual  occurrences  of  Ufe. 
Several  instances  of  it  are  authenticated  In  the  early  history  of  America, 
when  children,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  Indians,  were  recovered  by 
their  parents  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  they  were 
identified  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Let  any  parent  ask  his  heart,  any 
true  friend  ask  his  heart,  if,  discovering  by  some  foreign  means  the  object 
of  his  love,  he  would  not  embrace  him  with  just  as  ardent  a  gratitude 
and  devotion  as  though  there  were  no  outward  change  and  they  had 
known  one  another  at  sight.  So,  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  recognise  our  earthly  companions  directly,  either  by  spihtui^ 
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sight  or  by  intuitive  feeling,  we  may  obtain  knowledge  of  each  other 
indirectly  by  comparison  of  common  recolleotions,  or  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  or  by  some  other  Divine  arrangement  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  And  therefore,  whether  in  heaven  we  look  or  feel  as  we 
do  here  or  not,  whether  there  be  any  provision  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion for  future  recognition  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  In  a  thousand 
ways  the  defect  can  be  remedied,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  And  that 
such  is  his  will  every  relevant  fact  and  consideration  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  is  a  consistent  and  seemingly  requisite  continuation  and  -completion 
of  that  great  scheme  of  which  this  life  is  a  part.  It  is  an  apparently 
essential  element  and  fulfilment  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  retribu- 
tion, reward,  and  discipline,  intended  to  educate  us  as  members  of  God's 
eternal  family.  Because  from  the  little  which  we  now  understand  we 
cannot  infer  with  plainness  and  certainty  the  precise  means  and  method 
by  which  we  can  discriminate  our  friends  in  heaven  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  believing  the  fact  itself;  for  there  are  millions  of  undoubted  truths 
whose  conditions  and  ways  of  operation  we  can  nowise  fathom.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  by  our  mere  understandings 
decide  with  certainty  the  question  concerning  future  recognition;  but 
we  are  justified  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine,  since  it  rests 
safely  with  the  free  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  both  infinitely  able  and  dis- 
posed to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  best  for 
us  to  be  with  and  love  hereafter  those  whom  we  are  with  and  love  here.' 
There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject  before  us  wholly 
diflferent  from  the  course  thus  far  pursued.  Ceasing  to  act  the  philoso- 
pher, laying  aside  all  arguments  and  theories,  all  dry  speculations,  we 
may  oome  as  simple  believers  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  investigate 
their  teachings  to  accept  whatever  they  pronounce  as  the  word  of  God'fi 
tfuth.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  we  shall  thus  be  led.  Searching  the 
'New  Testament  to  learn  its  doctrine  in  regard  to  reunion  in  a  future 
state,  we  are  very  soon  struck  with  surprise  at  the  mysterious  reserve,  so 
diaracteristic  of  its  pages,  on  this  entire  theme.  Instead  of  a  full  and 
minute  revelation  blazing  along  the  track  of  the  gospel  pens,  a  few  frag- 
mentary intimations,  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
substance  of  all  that  it  expressly  says.  But  though  little  is  directly 
declared,  yet  much  is  plainly  implied :  especially  the  one  great  inference 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  may  be  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
drawn.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar  the  Savior  pic- 
tures forth  the  recognition  of  their  souls  in  the  disembodied  state.  Dives 
also  is  described  as  recollecting  with  intense  interest,  with  the  most 
anxioos  sympathy,  his  endangered  brethren  on  earth.  Although  this 
oocurs  in  a  parable,  yet  it  is  likely  that  so  prominent  and  vital  a  feature 
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of  it  would  be  moulded,  as  to  its  essential  significance,  in  accordance 
■with  what  the  author  intended  should  be  received  as  truth.  Jesus  also 
speaks  of  many  who  should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
irom  which  it  would  appear  that  the  patriarchs  are  together  in  fellow- 
ship and  that  the  righteous  of  after- times  were  to  be  received  with  them 
in  mutual  acquaintance.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  witness- 
ing disciples  saw  Moses  and  Elias  together  with  Jesus,  and  recognised 
them,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  traditional  descriptions  of 
tbem.  Jesus  always  represented  the  future  state  as  a  society.  He  said 
to  his  followers,  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also;''  and  he  prayed  to  his  Father  that  his  disciples  might  be 
with  him  where  he  was  going.  At  another  time  he  declared  of  little  chil- 
dren, "Their  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  heaven:"  he 
also  taught  that "  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth;" 
passages  that  presuppose  such  a  community  of  faculties,  sympathies,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  in  angels  and  men,  as  certainly  implies  the  doctrine 
of  continued  knowledge  and  fellowship.  When  heaven  was  opened 
before  the  dying  Stephen,  he  saw  and  instantly  knew  bis  Divine  Master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  called  to  him  to  welcome  his  ascending  spirit.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  would  not  have  them  sorrow  concern- 
ing the  dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  assuring  them  that  when 
Christ  reappears  they  shall  all  be  united  again.  In  the  Apocalypse,  John 
saw,  in  a  vision,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  who  had  died  for  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  together,  under  the  altar.  From  community  of  suffering  and 
a  common  abode  together  in  heaven  we  may  safely  infer  their  recogni- 
tion of  each  other.  The  Gospels  declare  that  Christ  after  his  death  re- 
membered his  disciples  and  came  back  to  them  to  assure  them  that  they 
should  rejoin  him  on  high;  and  the  apostles  assert  that  we  are  to  be 
with  Christ  and  to  be  like  him  in  the  future  state.  It  follows  from  the 
admission  of  these  declarations  that  we  shall  remember  our  friends  and 
be  united  with  them  in  conscious  knowledge.  Few,  and  brief,  and  vagae 
as  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  relation  to  this  theme,  they 
necessarily  involve  all  the  results  of  an  avowed  doctrine.  Tliey  unde- 
niably involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  other  life  we  shall  be  consdooi 
personalities  as  here,  retaining  our  memories  and  constituting  a  sodeij. 
From  these  implications  the  fact  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends 
irresistibly  results,  unless  there  be  some  special  interference  to  prevent 
it ;  and  such  an  interposition  there  is  no  hint  of  and  can  be  no  reason 
for  fearing.  Such  is  really  all  that  we  can  learn  ft'om  the  Scriptures  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.*  Its  indirectness  and  brevity  would  convince 
us  that  God  did  not  intend  to  betray  to  us  in  clear  light  the  secrets  of 
the  shrouded  future,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  best  that  his  teaching 
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should  be  so  reserved,  and  leave  us  to  the  haunting  wonder,  tHe  anxious 
surmise,  the  appalling  mystery,  the  alluring  possibilities,  that  now  meet 
our  gaze  on  the  unmoving  veil  of  death.  God  intends  we  shall  trust  in 
him  without  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  pursue  his  guidance 
into  the  silent  and  unknown  land. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  the  relevant  facts  of  present  experience  and 
inferring  what  we  can  from  them,  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
finding  what  they  say,  there  is  yet  another  method  of  considering  the 
problem  of  recognition  in  the  future  state.  That  is  without  caring  for 
critical  discussion,  without  deferring  to  extraneous  authority,  we  may 
follow  the  gravitating  force  of  instinct,  imagination,  and  moral  reason. 
We  are  made  to  love  and  depend  on  each  other.  The  longer,  the  more 
profoundly,  we  know  and  admire  the  good,  the  more  our  being  becomes 
intertwined  with  theirs,  so  much  the  more  intensely  we  desire  to  be 
with  them  always,  and  so  much  the  more  awful  is  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion. This, — what  is  it  but  great  Nature's  testimony,  God's  silent  avowal, 
that  we  are  to  meet  in  eternity  ?  Can  the  fearful  anguish  of  bereave- 
ment be  gratuitous?  can  the  yearning  prophecies  of  the  smitten  heart 
be  all  false?  Belief  in  reunion  hereafter  is  spontaneously  adopted 
by  humanity.  We  therefore  esteem  it  divinely  ordered  or  true. 
Without  that  soothing  and  sustaining  trust,  the  unrelieved,  intolerable 
wretchedness  in  many  cases  would  burst  through  the  fortress  of  the 
mind,  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  tear  the  royal  aflfections  and  their 
attendants  in  the  trampled  dust  of  madness.  Many  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
unknown  in  his  nameless  privacy  of  life,  has  been  so  ooi\joined  with  a 
worthy  peer,  through  precious  bonds  of  unutterable  sympathy,  that, 
rather  than  be  left  behind,  'Hhe  divided  half  of  such  a  friendship  as 
had  mastered  time,"  he  has  prayed  that  they,  dying  at  once,  might, 
involved  together,  hover  across  the  dolorous  strait  to  the  other  shore, 
and 

''Antre  at  last  the  blened  goal 

Where  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Might  reach  them  out  the  shining  hand 
And  take  them  aa  a  lingle  eoal." 

Denied  that  inmost  wish,  the  rest  of  his  widowed  life  below  has 
been  one  melancholy  strain  of  "In  Memoriam.''  Many  a  faithful  and 
noble  mourner,  whose  garnered  love  and  hope  have  been  blighted  for  this 
world,  would  tell  you  that,  without  meeting  his  lost  ones  there,  heaven 
itself  would  be  no  heaven  to  him.  In  such  a  state  of  soul  we  must 
expect  to  know  again  in  an  unfading  clime  the  cherished  dead.  That 
belief  is  of  Divine  inspiration,  an  arrangement  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds 
of  sorrow.  It  is  madness  not  to  think  it  a  verity.  Who  believes,  as  he 
shall  float  through  the  ambrosial  airs  of  heaven,  he  could  touch,  in 
passing,  the  radiant  robes  of  his  chosen  friends  without  a  thrill  of  recog- 
nition, the  prelude  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  communion?    Is  there 
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not  truth  in  the  poet's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  child  and  .parent  in 
heaven  ? — 

**lt  wunotr mother,  that  I  koew  thy  Cue: 
The  luminoufl  eclipee  that  is  on  it  now, 
Though  it  was  fair  on  earth,  would  hare  made  it  itrange 
Eren  to  one  who  knew  as  well  as  he  loved  thee ; 
Bnt  my  heart  cried  out  in  me,  Mother  P' 

Think  of  the  unfathomable  yearnings,  the  infinite  ecstasies  of  desire  and 
faith  from  age  to  age  swelling  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world,  all  set  on 
the  one  hope  of  future  union,  and  who  then  can  believe  that  God  will 
coldly  blast  them  all  ?  They  are  innocent,  they  are  holy,  they  are  meri- 
torious, they  are  unspeakably  dear.  We  would  not  destroy  them;  and 
God  will  not. 

Man's  life  is  the  true  fable  of  that  beautiful  youth.  Narcissus,  who  had 
a  twin-sister  of  remarkable  loveliness,  strongly  resembling  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  She  dies  young.  He  frequents 
fountains  to  gaze  upon  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  waters,  it  seeming 
to  him  the  likeness  of  her  he  has  lost.  He  is  in  pity  transformed  into  a 
flower  on  the  border  of  a  stream,  where,  bending  on  his  fragile  stem,  he 
seeks  his  image  in  the  waters  murmuring  by,  until  he  fades  and  dies. 
Has  not  God,  the  all-loving  Author  who  composed  the  sweet  poem  of  Man 
and  Nature,  written  at  the  close  a  reconciling  Elysium  wherein  these  pure 
lovers,  the  fond  Narcissus  and  his  echo-mate,  shall  wander  in  perennial 
bliss,  their  embracing  forms  mirrored  in  unruflfled  fountains? 

Looking  now  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  it 
lies  in  three  different  aspects,  both  of  inquiring  thought  and  of  practical 
morality,  according  to  the  lights  and  modes  in  which  three  different 
classes  of  minds  approach  it.  To  the  consistent  metaphysician^  reasoning 
rigidly  on  grounds  of  science  and  philosophy,  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  methods  and  circumstances  of  the  future  life  is  an  affair  of  entire 
uncertainty  and  hypothesis.^  If  in  the  future  state  the  soul  retains  its 
individuality  as  an  identical  force,  form,  life,  and  memory,  and  if  asso- 
ciates in  the  presq^t  state  are  brought  together,  it  is  probable  that  old 
friends  will  recognise  each  other.  But  if  thfey  are  oblivious  of  the  past, 
if  they  are  incommunicably  separated  in  space  or  state,  if  one  progresses 
so  much  farther  that  the  other  can  never  overtake  him,  if  the  personal 
soul  blends  its  individual  consciousne<»  with  the  unitary  consciousneas 
of  the  Over-Soul,  if  it  commences  a  new  career  from  a  fresh  psychical 
germ,  then,  by  the  terms,  there  will  be  no  mutual  recognition.  In  thai 
case  his  comfort  and  his  duty  are  to  know  that  the  anguish  and  longing 
he  now  feels  will  cease  then ;  to  trust  in  the  benignity  of  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  to  appoint  for  his  creatures ;  and  to  sub- 
mit with  harmonizing  resignation  to  the  unalterable  decree,  offering  his 
private  wish  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  natural  piety.    That  he  . 

"^— »»  II  ■  ■  ■  I  III,  ^—i ^1^1^— ^j^— ^.» 

*  GriTell,  Daa  Wiedertehen  nach  d«m  Tode.    Wie  ea  nnr  adn  kOnna. 
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fthall  know  his  friends  hereafter  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable ;  neither 
is  it  certain.  He  may  desire  it,  expect  it,  but  not  with  speculative  pride 
dogmatically  affirm  it,  nor  with  insisting  egotism  presumptuously  de- 
mand it. 

To  the  uncriHeal  Christian  the  recognising  reunion  of  friends  in  heaven  is 
an  unshaken  assurance.*  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  implicit  recep- 
tion of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  legitimate  exhortations  of 
his  faith  are  these.  Mourn  not  too  bitterly  nor  too  long  over  your  absent 
dead ;  for  you  shall  meet  them  in  an  immortal  clime.  As  the  last  hour 
oomes  for  your  dearest  ones  or  for  yourself,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  an  im- 
perishable joy  is  yours.    You 

*<  Cannot  loee  the  bop«  that  many  a  jear 
Hath  shone  on  a  gleaming  way, 
When  the  walls  of  life  are  closing  round 
And  the  sky  grows  sombre  gray." 

Pat  not  away  the  intruding  thoughts  of  the  departed,  but  let  them  often 
recur.  The  dead  are  constant.  You  know  not  how  much  they  may 
think  of  you,  how  near  they  may  be  to  you.  Will  you  pass  to  .meet 
them  not  having  thought  of  them  for  years,  having  perhaps  forgotten 
them?  Let  your  mind  have  its  nightly  firmament  of  religious  com- 
munion, beneath  which  white  and  sable  memories  shall  walk,  and  the 
sphered  spirits  of  your  risen  friends,  like  stars,  shed  down  their  holy  rays 
to  soothe  your  feverish  cares  and  hush  every  murmuring  doubt  to  rest. 
From  the  dumb  heavings  of  your  loving  and  trustful  heart,  sometimes 
exclaim.  Parents  who  nurtured  and  watched  over  me  with  unwearied  affec- 
tion, I  would  remember  you  oft,  and  love  you  well,  and  so  live  that  one 
cUy  I  may  meet  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Early  friends,  so  close  and 
demr  once,  who  in  the  light  of  young  romance  trod  with  me  life's  morning 
hills,  neither  your  &miliar  faces  nor  your  sweet  communion  are  forgotten 
by  me:  I  fondly  think  of  you,  and  aspire  towards  you,  and  pray  for  a 
purer  soul,  that  I  may  mount  to  your  celestial  circle  at  last ; — 

**  Vor  many  a  tear  these  eyes  mnst  weep. 
And  many  a  sin  must  be  forgiren, 
Bre  these  pale  lids  shall  sink  to  deep. 
Ere  you  and  I  shall  meet  in  heaven.** 

Blessed  Jesus,  elder  Brother  of  our  race,  who  sittest  now  by  thy  Father's 
throne,  or  pacest  along  the  crystal  jcoast  as  a  leader,  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  whose  condescending  brow  the  bloody  thorns  no  longer  press, 
but  the  dazzling  crown  of  thy  Divinity  encircles,  oh,  remember  us,  poor 
erring  pilgrims  after  thine  earthly  steps ;  pity  us,  help  us,  and  after  death 
bring  us  to  thy  home. 

To  the  gympathedc  poet,  the  man  of  sentiment  and  meditation,  who 
Tiews  the  question  from  the  position  of  the  heart,  in  the  glory  and  vistas 
of  the  imagination,  but  with  all  the  known  facts  and  relations  of  the 

*  OrSfc,  BIbUacba  Beitrlge  xn  der  Frage,  Werden  wir  nns  wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode. 
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subject  lying  bare  under  his  sight,  the  uniting  restoration,  in  another 
sphere,  of  earth's  broken  ties  and  parted  friends,  is  an  unappeasable 
craving  of  the  soul,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  powerfully  prophe- 
sied to  his  experience  from  all  quarters,  and  seemingly  confirmed  to  his 
hopes  by  every  promise  of  God  and  nature.^  Received  as  a  truth,  it  is  a 
well  of  inexhaustible  comfort,  making  experience  a  green  oasis  where  it 
overflows.  The  denial  of  it  as  a  proven  falsehood  is  a  withering  blast  of 
dust  blowing  on  the  friendly  caravan  of  sojourners  in  the  desert  of  hfe. 
If  existence  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  largess  of  social  love,  and  death  is  to 
have  a  solitary  hand  snatch  it  all  away  forever,  how  dismal  is  the  prospect 
to  the  poor  heart  that  loves  and  clings,  loses  and  despairs,  and  c^  only 
falter  hopelessly  on  I  It  cannot  be  so.  Love  is  the  true  prophet.  Heaven 
will  restore  the  treasures  earth  has  lost. 

The  mourner  by  the  gravel  Eve  convulsed  over  the  form  of  Abel! 
Jesus  weeping  where  Lazarus  lay  I  America  embracing  the  urn  of  Wash- 
ington! The  Genius  of  Humanity  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Past!  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  world.  As  in  the  old  myth  the  pelican, 
hovering  over  her  dead  broodlets,  pierced  her  own  breast  in  agony  and 
fluttered  there  until  by  the  fanning  of  her  wings  above  them  and  the 
dropping  of  her  warm  blood  on  them  they  were  brought  to  life  again,  so 
the  great  Mother  of  men  seems  in  history  to  brood  over  the  ashes  of  de- 
parted ages,  dropping  the  tears  of  her  grief  and  faith  into  the  future  to 
restore  her  deceased  children  to  life  and  draw  them  together  within  her 
embrace.  And  that  sublime  Rachel  will  not  easily  be  comforted  except 
when  her  thoughts,  migrating  wliither  her  offspring  have  gone,  seem  to 
find  them  happy  in  some  happy  heaven. 

The  poet,  lover  of  his  race,  who  cannot  trust  his  happier  instinct,  bat 
perforce  believes  that  beyond  the  sepulchral  line  of  mortality  he  shall 
know  no  more  of  his  friends,  may  find,  as  helps  to  a  willing  acquiescence 
in  what  is  fated,  either  one  of  two  possible  contemplations.'  He  may 
sadly  lay  upon  his  heart  the  stifling  solace.  There  will  be  no  baffled 
wants  nor  un happiness,  but  all  will  be  over  when  hie  jacct  is  sculptured 
on  the  headstone  of  my  grave.  Or,  with  measureless  rebound  of  faith, 
he  may  crowd  the  capacity  of  his  soul  with  the  mysterious  presentiment, 
In  the  unchangeable  fulness  of  an  infinite  bliss,  all  specialties  will  be 
merged  and  forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  one  of  those  to  whom  "the  weari- 
some disease"  of  remembered  sorrow  and  anticipated  joy  "is  an  alien 
thing." 

f  Engel.  Wir  werden  una  wledenehcn.  Halst,  Belenchtnng  der  Hanptgrtlikle  far  den  GteobcB  aa 
rrinncning  und  Wiodeniehen  nach  dem  Tode.  Streicher,  Nene  Beitrif^e  but  Kritik  dw  GlftvlMM 
nn  RUckerinnemng  nach  dcm  Tode. 

•  Wieland's  Euthanasia  expreasea  disbelief  in  the  prMenratlon  of  personality  and  oooidoantM 
after  death.  The  same  ground  had  been  taken  in  the  work  published  anonymoaaly  at  HaUe  la  ITti, 
Plato  und  Leibnitz  Jenneit*  des  Styx.  See,  on  the  other  dde  of  the  queatioB,  Wohlflthrt,  TmnfA 
der  Unfrterblichkeit,  oder  neue  Anthologle  der  wicbtigsten  Aunpracbe,  b^tonden  nvnerar  WdiiB 
tiber  Wiederaehen  n.  t.  w. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

LOCAL  FATE  OF   MAN   IN   THE   ASTRONOMIO   UNIVERSE. 

AccoxDiNo  to  the  imagining  of  some  speculative  geologists,  perhaps 
this  earth  first  floated  in  the  abyss  as  a  volume  of  vapor,  wreathing  its 
enormous  folds  of  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the 
idle  breath  of  law.  Ages  swept  by,  until  this  stupendous  fog-ball  was 
condensed  into  an  ocean  of  fire,  whose  billows  heaved  their  lurid 
bosoms  and  reared  their  ashy  crests  without  a  check,  while  their  burning 
spray  illuminated  its  track  around  the  sable  vault.  During  periods  which 
stagger  computation,  this  molten  world  was  gradually  cooled  down; 
constant  rivers  wrung  from  the  densely-swathing  vapor  poured  over  the 
heated  mass  and  at  last  submerged  its  crust  in  an  immense  sea.  Then, 
for  unknown  centuries,  fire,  water,  and  wind  waged  a  Titanic  war,  that 
imagination  shudders  to  think  of,— jets  of  flame  licking  the  stars,  massive 
battlements  and  columns  of  fire  piled  to  terrific  heights, — now  the  basin 
of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  a  glowing  caldron  and  the  atmosphere 
saturated  with  steam, — again  explosions  hurling  mountains  far  into 
space  and  tearing  the  earth  open  in  ghastly  rents  to  its  very  heart.  At 
length  the  fire  was  partially  subdued,  the  peaceful  deep  glassed  the  sky 
in  its  bosom  or  rippled  to  the  whispers  of  the  breeze,  and  from  amidst 
the  fertile  slime  and  mould  of  its  sheltered  floor  began  to  sprout  the 
first  traces  of  organic  life,  the  germs  of  a  rude  species  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion. Thousands  of  years  rolled  on.  The  world-ocean  subsided,  the  peaks 
of  mountains,  the  breasts  of  islands,  mighty  continents,  emerged,  and 
slowly,  after  many  tedious  processes  of  preparation,  a  gigantic  growth 
of  grass,  every  blade  as  large  as  our  vastest  oak,  shot  from  the  soil,  and 
the  incalculable  epoch  of  ferns  commenced,  whose  tremendous  harvest 
clothed  the  whole  land  with  a  deep  carpet  of  living  verdure.  While  un- 
numbered growths  of  this  vegetation  were  successively  maturing,  falling, 
and  hardening  into  the  dark  layers  of  inexhaustible  coal-beds,  the  world, 
one  waving  wilderness  of  solemn  ferns,  swept  in  its  orbit,  voiceless  and 
silent,  without  a  single  bird  or  insect  of  any  kind  in  all  its  magnificent 
green  solitudes,  the  air  everywhere  being  heavily  surcharged  with  gases 
of  the  deadliest  poison.  Again  innumerable  ages  passed,  and  the  era 
of  mere  botanic  growths  reaching  its  limit,  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  moved  in  the  waters,  the  earliest  creatures  being  certain  marine 
reptiles,  worms,  and  bugs  of  the  sea.  Then  followed  various  untimed 
periods,  during  which  animal  life  rose  by  degrees  from  mollusk  and  jelly- 
fish, by  plesiosaurus  and  pterodactyl, — horrible  monsters,  hundreds  of  feet 
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in  length,  whoso  tramp  crashed  through  the  woods,  or  whose  flight  loaded 
the  groaning  air, — to  the  dolphin  and  the  whale  in  the  sea,  the  horse  and 
the  lion  on  the  land,  and  the  eagle,  th&  nightingale,  and  the  hird  of  pan- 
dise  in  the  air.  Finally,  when  millions  of  SK>ns  had  worn  away,  the  crea- 
tive process  culminated  in  Humanity,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  tU; 
for  God  said,  *^  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image ;"  and  straightwiy 
Adam,  with  upright  form,  kingly  eye,  and  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  world  and  gave  names  to  all  the  races  of 
creatures  beneath.^ 

At  this  stage  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  whether  man 
is  tlie  final  type  of  being  intended  in  the  Divine  plan  for  this  world,  or 
whether  he  too  is  destined  in  his  turn  to  be  superseded  by  a  higher 
race,  endowed  with  form,  faculties,  and  attributes  transcending  our  coo* 
captions,  even  as  our  own  transcended  the  ideas  of  the  previous  orden 
of  existence.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  ichthyosaurus,  ploughing  throagfa 
the  deep  and  making  it  boil  like  a  pot,  or  one  of  those  mammoth  cwar 
tures  of  the  antediluvian  age  who  browsed  half  a  dozen  trees  for  break- 
fast, crunched  a  couple  of  oxen  for  luncheon  and  a  whole  flock  of  abeep 
for  his  dinner,  been  consulted  on  a  similar  problem,  he  would  hire 
replied,  without  hesitation,  *'  I  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  world.  Whal  ani- 
mal can  there  be  superior  to  me?  beyond  a  question,  my  race  shall  poneaa 
the  earth  forever !''  The  mastodon  could  not  know  any  uses  of  natore 
except  those  he  was  fitted  to  experience,  nor  imagine  a  being  with  the 
form  and  prerogatives  of  man.  Therefore  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
mastodon-race  would  ever  be  displaced  by  the  human.  We  labor  ander 
the  same  disqualification  for  judgment.  There  may  be  in  the  syBtem 
of  nature  around  us  adaptations,  gifts,  glories,  as  much  higher  than  any 
we  ei\joy  as  our  noblest  powers  and  privileges  ara  in  advance  of  tboM 
of  the  tiger  or  the  lark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mature  states  of  the  antediluvian  laoea 
correspond  with  the  foetal  states  of  the  present  races,  and  thai  the  foBtil 
states  of  embryonic  man  are  counterparts  of  the  mature  stalea  of  tba 
lower  races  now  contemporaneous  with  him.  This  great  discovery  <iC 
modern  science,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  logical  value,  soggesti  to 
the  imagination  the  thought  that  man  may  be  but  the  fcdtal  state  of  * 
higher  being, — a  regent  temporarily  presiding  here  until  the  birtli  and 
inauguration  of  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  destined  himself  to  bt 
bom  from  the  womb  of  this  world  into  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  apiiit^ 
kingdom ! 

The  resources  of  God  are  inexhaustible ;  and  in  the  evolation  of  hii 
prearranged  ages  it  may  be  that  there  will  arise  upon  the  earth  a  nM 
of  beings  of  unforetold  majesty,  who  shall  disinter  the  remnant  boMt 
and  ponder  the  wrecked  monuments  of  forgotten  man  aa  we  do  thoit 
of  the  disgusting  reptiles  of  the  Saurian  epoch.    But  thia  ia  a  mere  coo- 

1  Hurlt,  TIm  Pr»-AdaiBito  Bvfh. 
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ceit  of  poeaibility ;  and,  bo  far  as  the  data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  in 
our  hands,  it  is  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  appears,  the  adaptation 
between  man  and  the  earth  is  exhaustive.  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  her 
forces,  reign  over  all  her  provinces,  enjoy  all  her  delights,  and  gather 
into  his  consciousness  all  her  prophecies.  And  our  practical  conviction 
is  absolute  that  the  race  of  men  is  the  climax  of  being  destined  for  this 
earth,  and  that  they  will  occupy  its  hospitable  bosom  forever  with  their 
toils  and  their  homes,  their  sports  and  their  graves.' 

The  other  question  is  this : — Was  the  subjection  of  the  human  race  to 
physical  death  a  part  of  the  Creator's  original  plan,  or  the 'retributive 
result  of  a  subsequent  dislocation  of  that  plan  by  sin? — a  part  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature,  or  a  discord  marring  the  happy  destiny  of  man? 
Approaching  this  problem  on  grounds  of  science  and  reason  alone,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  reply.  There  are  but  two  considerations 
really  bearing  upon  the  point  and  throwing  light  upon  it;  and  they  both 
force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  First,  it  is  a  fact  admitting  no  denial 
that  death  was  the  predetermined  natural  fate  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  races  that  preceded  man.  Now,  what  conceivable  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  man,  constructed  from  the  same  elements,  living 
under  the  same  organic  laws,  was  exempt  from  the  same  doom?  There 
18  not  in  the  whole  realm  of  science  a  single  hint  to  that  effect.  Secondly, 
the  reproductive  element — an  essential  feature  in  the  human  constitution, 
leading  our  kind  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — ^is  a  demonstration 
that  the  office  of  death  entered  into  God's  original  plan  of  the  world. 
For  otherwise  the  earth  at  this  moment  could  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
habitants that  would  be  demanding  room.  When  God  had  permitted 
this  world  to  roll  in  space  for  awful  ages,  a  lifeless  globe  of  gas,  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  then  let  it  be  occupied  for  inconmiensurable  epochs 
more  by  snails,  vermin,  and  iguanodons,  would  he  wind  up  the  whole 
scene  and  destroy  it  when  the  race  of  man,  crowning  glory  of  all,  had  only 
floarished  for  a  petty  two  thousand  years?  It  is  not  credible.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  so  unless  it  was  decreed  that  the  successive  genera- 
tions should  pass  away  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  new-comers.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God — and  was  in  the  beginning — 
that  the  human  race  shall  possess  the  earth  through  all  the  unknown 
periods  of  the  futiure,  the  parents  continually  passing  off  the  stage  in 
death  as  the  children  rise  upon  it  to  maturity.  We  cannot  discern  any 
authority  in  those  old  traditions  which  foretell  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  them?  The  great 
system  of  things  is  a  stable  harmony.  There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the 
perfect  machinery  of  the  creation,  rolling  noiseless  in  its  blue  bearings 
of  ether.    It  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  have  just  begun.    Its 


*  Ag— If  mjn  no  highw  creatim  than  man  fa  to  be  expected  on  earth,  beeanee  the  eapaclttes  of 
the  earthly  phui  of  organic  creation  are  completed  and  eihaniited  with  him.  Introduction  to  Stndjr 
•f  Natond  History,  p.  67. 
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oscillations  are  self-adjusted,  and  science  prophesies  for  huxnanity  an 
illimitable  career  on  this  earthly  theatre.  The  swift  melting  of  the  de- 
ments and  restoration  of  chaos  is  a  mere  heathen  whim  or  a  poetic  figment. 
It  is  the  bards  who  sing, — 

**  The  earth  shall  shortly  die.    Her  grare  is  dag. 
I  see  the  worlds,  night-clad,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  dark  procemion.    And  the  stars, 
^  Which  stand  as  thick  as  glittering  dewdrops  on 

The  fields  of  hearen,  shall  pass  in  hlazing  misi.** 

Such  pictures  are  delusion  winning  the  imagination,  not  truth  ooin^ 
manding  the  reason.  In  Bpite  of  all  the  Cassandra-screams  of  the  priest- 
hood, vaticinating  universal  ruin,  the  young  old  earth,  fresh  every  spring, 
shall  remain  under  God's  preserving  providence,  and  humanity's  inex- 
haustible generations  renewedly  reign  over  its  kingdoms,  forever.  Ploti- 
nus  said,  *'If  God  repents  having  made  the  world,  why  does  he  defer  its 
destruction?  If  he  does  not  yet  repent,  he  never  will,  as  being  now  accoft* 
tomed  to  it,  and  becoming  through  time  more  friendly  to  it.'"  Lucan 
says,  "Our  bones  and  the  stars  shall  be  mingled  on  one  funeral  pyre." 

Communis  mondo  supereat  rogns,  ossfhns  astra 
Mistorus. 

But  to  receive  such  a  good  piece  of  poetry  as  veritable  prevision  is  surely 
a  puerile  error  which  a  mature  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit. 

The  most  recently-broached  theory  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  that  de- 
veloped from  some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  force.  The  view  is  briefly  this.  All  force  is  derived  fitmi 
heat.  All  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun.^  The  mechanical  value  of  a 
cubic  mile  of  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  horse-power  for 
a  third  of  a  minute ;  at  the  sun  it  is  fifteen  thousand  horse-power  for  a 
minute.  Now,  it  is  calculated  that  enough  heat  is  radiated  from  the  sun 
to  require  for  its  production  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Of  course, 
ultimately  the  fuel  will  be  all  expended;  then  the  forces  of  the  system 
will  expire,  and  the  creation  will  die.^  This  brilliant  and  sublime  theorem 
assumes,  first,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  consumption  of  matter, 
— which  may  not  be  true ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  a  self-replenishing  pro- 
cess,— OS  it  certainly  may  be.  Some  have  even  surmised  that  the  xodiacal 
light  is  an  illuminated  tornado  of  stones  showering  into  the  sun  ^  feed 
its  tremendous  conflagration.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  fine  toy,  but  a  very 
faint  terror.  Even  if  it  be  true,  then  we  are  to  perish  at  last  from  lack 
of  fire,  and  not,  as  commonly  feared,  from  its  abundance  I 

The  belief  of  mankind  that  a  soul  or  ghost  survives  the  body  has  been. 


*  Ennead  ii.  lib.  iz.:  Contra  Onosticoa,  cap.  4. 

«  Ildmholts,  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.,  series  ir.  toL  xL:  Interaction  of  Natonl  Vonai. 

*  Thomson,  Ibid.  Dec  1864 :  Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  Bjratem. 
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BO  nearly  universal  as  to  appear  like  the  spontaneous  result  of  an  instinct. 
We  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  physical 
destination  of  this  disembodied  spirit, — its  connection  with  localities, — to 
give  the  historical  topography  of  the  future  life. 

The  earliest  conception  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  probably  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  or  the  Greek  Hades, — namely,  the  idea — ^born  from 
the  silence,  depth,  and  gloom  of  the  grave— of  a  stupendous  subterranean 
cavern  full  of  the  drowsy  race  of  shades,  the  indiscriminate  habitation 
of  all  who  leave  the  land  of  the  living.  Gradually  the  thought  arose  and 
won  acceptance  that  the  favorites  of  Deity,  peerless  heroes  and  sages,  might 
be  exempt  from  this  dismal  fate,  and  migrate  at  death  to  some  delightful 
clime  beyond  some  far  shore,  there,  amidst  unalloyed  pleasures,  to  spend 
immortal  days.  This  region  was  naturally  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  the  cheerful  sun  could  shine  and  the  fresh  breezes  blow,  yet 
in  some  untrodden  distance,  where  the  gauntlet  of  fact  had  not  smitten  the 
sceptre  of  fable.  The  paltry  portion  of  this  earth  familiar  to  the  ancients 
was  surrounded  by  an  unexplored  region,  which  their  fancy,  stimulated  by 
the  legends  of  the  poets,  peopled  with  mythological  kingdoms, — the  rain- 
bow bowers  and  cloudy  synods  of  Olympus,  from  whose  glittering  peak  the 
Thunderer*threwhis  bolts  over  the  south ;  the  Golden  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  whose  dragons  lay  on  guard  in  the  remote  west ;  the  divine  cities 
of  Meru,  whose  encircling  towers  pierced  the  eastern  sky ;  the  Banquet- 
Halls  of  Ethiopia,  gleaming  through  the  fiery  desert ;  the  fragrant  Islands 
of  Immortality,  musical  and  luring  in  the  central  ocean ;  the  happy  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  snowy  summits  of  northern  Caucasus : — 

*  **  How  pleuant  were  the  Vild  beliefii 

That  dwelt  in  legend*  old! 
AImI  to  oar  poeterl^ 

Will  no  such  talee  be  told. 
We  know  too  mnch :  ecroll  after  icroU 

Weighs  down  our  weary  ihelTes : 
Oar  only  point  of  ignorance 

If  centred  in  oaraelTei.** 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  Persians  that  Kftf,  a  mountain  two  thousand 
miles  high,  formed  a  rim  to  the  flat  world  and  prevented  travellers  from 
ever  falling  off.'  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  inhabited  on  all  sides 
is  a  comparatively  recent  piece  of  knowledge.  So  late  as  in  the  eighth 
century  Pope  Zachary  accused  Virgilius,  an  Irish  mathematician  and  monk, 
of  heresy  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  antipodes.^  St.  Boniface  wrote 
to  the  Pope  against  Virgilius ;  and  Zachary  ordered  a  council  to  be  held 
to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  for  "  professing,  against  God  and  his  own 
loul,  so  perverse  and  wicked  a  doctrine."  To  the  ancients  all  beyond 
the  region  they  had  traversed  was  an  unknown  land,  clothed  in  darkness, 
crowded  with  mystery  and  allurement.     Across  the  weltering  wastes  of 


*  Adrentaret  of  Hatim  TU,  p.  36,  note. 

'  WiMwell,  Hilt.  IndoctiTo  Sclcncee,  toL  L  book  ir.  ch.  L  tect.  7. 
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brine,  in  a  halcyon  sea,,  the  Hindu  placed  the  White  Isle,  the  dwelling  of 
translated  and  immortalized  men.'  Under  the  attraction  of  a  myttio 
curiosity,  well  might  the  old,  wearied  Ulysses  say, — 

'^Obine,  my  iHendi^ 
*TI«  not  too  I*te  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  oH^  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  imite 
The  foonding  ftarrowi ;  fbr  Yny  purpose  holdt 
To  sail  beyond  the  snnaet,  and  the  battu 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfii  will  wash  us  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Islet, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew.** 

Decius  Brutus  and  his  army,  as  Florus  relates,  reaching  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  sun  setting  in  the 
blood-tinged  ocean,  turned  back  their  standards  with  horror  as  they 
beheld  "the  huge  corpse  of  ruddy  gold  let  down  into  the  deep." 
The  Phoenician  traders  brought  intelligence  to  Greece  of  a  people,  the 
Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Hades  in  the  umbered  realms 
of  perpetual  night.  To  the  dying  Roman,  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
known  horizon  hovered  a  vision  of  Elysian  Fields.  And  the  American 
Indian,  sinking  in  battle  or  the  chase,  caught  glimpses  of  hai]g>ier  Hunt- 
ing-Grounds, whose  woods  trooped  with  game,  and  where  the  arrows  of 
the  braves  never  missed,  and  there  was  no  winter.  There  was  a  pretty 
myth  reooived  among  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  locating  their  para- 
dise in  a  spot  surrounded  by  tempests,  far  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and 
named  Flath-Innis,  or  Noble  Island.'  The  following  legend  is  illus- 
trative. An  old  man  sat  thoughtful  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea.  A  cloud, 
under  whose  squally  skirts  the  waters  foamed,  rushed  down;  and  from 
its  dark  womb  issued  a  boat,  with  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung 
round  with  moving  oars.  Destitute  of  mariners,  itself  seemed  to  live 
and  move.  A  voice  said,  "Arise,  behold  the  boat  of  heroes:  embark, 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away  I"  Seven  days 
and  seven  nights  he  voyaged,  when  a  thousand  tongues  called  out,  "  The 
Isle!  the  Isle!"  The  black  billows  opened  before  him,  and  the  calm 
land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes.  We  are  reminded  by 
this  of  what  Procopius  says  concerning  the  conveyal  of  the  soul  of  the 
barbarian  to  his  paradise.  At  midnight  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  indistinct  voices  call  him  to  come.  Mysteriously  impelled,  he  goes 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  there  finds  a  frail,  empty  wherry  awaiting  him. 
He  embarks,  and  a  spiritrcrew  row  him  to  his  destination.^ 

**  He  finds  with  ghosts 
nis  boat  deep-freighted,  sinking  to  the  edge 
Of  the  dark  flood,  and  Toices  hears,  yet  sees 
No  Bubdtance;  but,  arrired  where  once  again 
His  skiflT  floats  free,  hears  friends  to  friends 


•  Wilford,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Islea,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  toIs.  TiiL-xi. 

*  Macpheraon,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Grqat  Britain  and  Ireland,  pp.  180-181 
>o  Procopius,  Gothioa,  lib.  It. 
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Ghre  lamentable  welcome.    The 

Sbore  fkint  reeoands,  and  all  the  myitic  air 

Breathes  inrth  the  names  of  parent,  bvother,  wift." 

Baring  that  period  of  poetic  credulity  while  the  face  of  the  earth 
remained  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  knowledge,  wherever  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  known  went  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents  were  driven  for  their  sin. 
Speculation  naturally  strove  to  settle  the  locality  of  this  lost  paradise. 
Sometimes  it  was  situated  in  the  mysterious  bosom  of  India;  sometimes 
in  the  flowery  vales  of  Georgia,  where  roses  and  spices  perfumed  the 
gales ;  sometimes  in  the  guarded  recesses  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  it  was 
the  Grand  Oasis  in  the  Arabian  desert,  flashing  on  the  wilted  pilgrim, 
over  the  blasted  and  blazing  wastes,  with  the  verdure  of  palms,  the  play 
of  waters,  the  smell  and  flavor  of  perennial  fruits.  Again  it  was  at  the 
equator,  where  the  torrid  zone  stretched  around  it  as  a  fiery  sword  waving 
every  way  so  that  no  mortal  could  enter.  In  the  "  Imago  Mundi,''  a  Latin 
treatise  on  cosmography  written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read, 
"Paradise  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  is  made  inaccessible 
by  a  wall  of  fire  surrounding  it  and  rising  unto  heaven."  At  a  later  time 
the  Canaries  were  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Elysium,  and  were  accord- 
ingly named  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Indeed,  among  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated Columbus  on  his  adventurous  voyage  no  inferior  place  must  be 
aifiigned  to  the  hope  of  finding  the  primeval  seat  of  Paradise.^^  The 
carious  traveller,  exploring  these  visionary  spots  one  by  one,  found  them 
lying  in  the  light  of  common  day  no  nearer  heaven  than  his  own  natal 
home;  and  at  last  all  faith  in  them  died  out  when  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  surveyed,  no  nook  left  wherein  romance  and  super- 
stition might  any  longer  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Continuing  our  search  after  the  local  abode  of  the  departed,  we  now 
leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  descend  beneath  it.  The  first  haunted 
region  we  reach  is  the  realm  of  the  Fairies,  which,  as  every  oi\e  acquainted 
with  the  magic  lore  of  old  Germany  or  England  knows,  was  situated  just 
under  the  external  ground,  and  was  clothed  with  every  charm  poets  could 
imagine  or  the  heart  dream.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
this  enchanted  domain  at  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  several 
other  places.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  collected  some  of  the  best  legends 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  his  "  History  of  Demonology."  Sir  Grawaine,  a 
famous  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  was  once  admitted  to  dine,  above 
ground^  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies: — 

**  The  banquet  o'er,  the  royal  Fay,  intent 
To  do  all  honor  to  King  Arthur's  knight. 
Smote  with  his  rod  the  bank  on  which  they  leant, 
And  Fairy-land  flash'd  glorious  on  the  si^^t; 

n  Irring^  LUb  of  Oolnmbns :  Appendix  on  the  Situation  of  the  TerrMtrial  Paradisew  By  flw  the 
Most  Talnable  book  erer  published  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Schulthess,  Das  Paradiei,  das  irdlscha 
■nd  ttberlrdlsche  historische,  mythische  und  mystische^  nebat  einer  kritischcn  Beriiloo  dor  aUgeaMl« 
■aa  bOiliacbep  Qeographia. 
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FUsh'd,  through  a  rilTerj,  loft,  tnosluoent  mitt, 

The  opal  ihafte  and  domes  of  amethyst; 

Flash'd  foants  Id  shells  of  pearl,  which  crystal  walla 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  hues  redouble. 
There,  in  the  blissful  subterranean  halls, 

When  morning  wakes  the  world  of  human  trouble 
Glide  the  gay  race;  each  sound  our  discord  knows, 
Faint  heard  abore,  but  lulls  them  to  repose.** 

To  this  empire  of  moonlit  swards  and  elfin  dances,  of  jewelled  banks, 
lapsing  streams,  and  enchanting  visions,  it  was  thought  a  few  favored 
mortals  might  now  and  then  find  their  way.  But  this  was  never  an 
earnest  general  faith.  It  was  a  poetic  superstition  that  hovered  over 
fanciful  brains,  a  legendary  dream  that  pleased  credulous  hearts ;  and, 
with  the  other  romance  of  the  early  world,  it  has  vanished  quite  away. 

The  popular  belief  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Germans,  and 
afterwards  of  Christians,  was  that  there  was  an  immense  world  of  the 
dead  deep  beneath  the  earth,  subdivided  into  several  subordinate  regions. 
The  Greenlanders  believed  in  a  separated  heaven  and  hell,  both  located 
iar  below  the  Polar  Ocean.  According  to  the  old  classic  descriptions  of 
the  under-world,  what  a  scene  of  colossal  gloom  it  is !  Its  atmosphere 
murmurs  with  a  breath  of  plaintive  sighs.  Its  population,  impalpable 
ghosts  timidly  flitting  at  every  motion,  crowd  the  sombre  landscapes 
in  numbers  surpassing  imagination.  There  Cocytus  creeps  to  the  seat 
of  doom,  his  waves  emitting  doleful  wails.  Styx,  nine  times  enfolding 
the  whole  abode,  drags  his  black  and  sluggish  length  around.  Charon, 
the  slovenly  old  ferryman,  plies  his  noiseless  boat  to  and  fro  laden  with 
shadowy  passengers.  Far  away  in  the  centre  grim  Pluto  sits  on  his  ebony 
throne  and  surveys  the  sad  subjects  of  his  dreadful  domain.  By  his  side 
sits  his  stolen  and  shrinking  bride,  Proserpine,  her  glimmering  brows 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  poppies.  Above  the  subterranean  monarch's 
head  a  sable  rainbow  spans  the  infernal  firmament ;  and  when,  with  liflted 
hand,  he  announces  his  decrees,  the  applause  given  by  the  twilight  popu- 
lace of  Hades  is  a  rustle  of  sighs,  a  vapor  of  tears,  and  a  shudder  of 
submission. 

The  belief  in  this  dolorous  kingdom  was  early  modified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  two  other  adjacent  realms, — one  of  reward,  one  of  torture;  even 
as  Goethe  says,  in  allusion  to  the  current  Christian  doctrine,  "Hell  was 
originally  but  one  apartment:  limbo  and  purgatory  were  afterwards 
added  as  wings."  Passing  through  Hades,  and  turning  in  one  direction, 
the  spirit-traveller  would  arrive  at  Elysium  or  Abraham's  bosom : — 

**  To  paradise  the  gloomy  passage  winds 
Through  re^ons  drear  and  dismal,  and  through  pain, 
Emerging  soon  in  beatific  blase 
Of  light." 

There  the  blessed  ones  found  respite  and  peaceful  joys  in  flowery  fields, 
pure  breezes,  social  fellowship,  and  the  similitudes  of  their  earthly  pur- 
suits.    In  this  placid  clime,  lighted  by  its  own  constellations,  favored 
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souls  roamed  or  reposed  in  a  sort  of  ineffeotual  happiness.  According 
to  the  pagans,  here  were  such  heroes  as  Achilles,  such  sages  as  Socrates, 
to  remain  forever,  or  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  here,  according  to 
the  Christians,  the  departed  patriarchs  and  saints  were  tarrying  expectant 
of  Christ's  arrival  to  ransom  them.  Dante  thus  describes  that  great 
event: — 

"Tben  he,  who  woU  my  corert  meaning  knew, 

Answer*d,  Herein  I  had  not  long  been  bound, 
When  an  AU-puiaaant  One  I  eaw  march  throng^ 

With  Tictory'a  radiant  sign  triumplial  crown'd. 
He  led  from  us  our  Father  Adam'8  ehade, 

Abel  and  Noah,  whom  God  lored  the  moat, 
LawgiTing  Hoeea,  him  who  beat  obej'd, 

Abraam  the  patriarch,  n^  Darld*!  ghoit; 
larael,  hie  iktiier,  and  his  lona,  and  her 

Whom  leraal  eerred  fbr,  fidthftilly  and  long, 
Bachd,  with  more,  to  blisa  did  He  tranafer: 

No  aoole  were  aared  befbre  thia  choaen  throng.*^ 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Hades  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
that  led  down  into  Tartarus,  "a  place  made  underneath  all  things,  so  low 
and  horrible  that  hell  is  its  heaven."  Here  the  old  earth-giants,  the 
looming  Titans,  lay,  bound,  transfixed  with  thunderbolts,  their  moun- 
tainous shapes  half  buried  in  rocks,  encrusting  lava,  and  ashes.  Rivers 
of  fire  seam  the  darkness,  whose  borders  are  braided  with  sentinel 
fturies.  On  every  hand  the  worst  criminals,  peijurers,  blasphemers, 
ingrates,  groan  beneath  the  pitiless  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
without  escape.  Any  realization  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  this  whole 
realm  would  curdle  the  blood. ^  There  were  fabled  entrances  to  the 
dread  under-world  at  Acherusia,  in  Bithynia,  at  Avemus,  in  Campania, 
where  Ulysses  evoked  the  dead  and  traversed  the  grisly  abodes,  through 
the  Sibyl's  cave  at  Cumee,  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  where  the  people 
thought  the  passage  below  so  near  and  easy  that  they  neglected  to  give 
the  dying  an  obolus  to  pay  ferriage  to  Charon,  at  Teenarus,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Herakles  went  down  and  dragged 
the  three-headed  dog  up  into  day,  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  Lebadea, 
and  at  several  other  places. 

^Similar  conceptions  have  been  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Christendom.  Locating  the  scene  in 
the  hollow  of  the  earth,  thus  has  it  been  described  by  Milton, — 

**  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  aides  round 
Aa  one  great  fiimace  flamed ;  yet  from  thoae  flamea 
No  light,  but  rather  darkneas  ririble^ 
Benred  only  to  diaoorer  algbta  of  woe, 
Regiona  of  anguish,  dolefnl  shades,  where  peace 
Nor  hope  can  come,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  erer-bumlng  aulphur  unconaumed;" 


V  Paracusia  trana.  Dell*  Inferno,  canto  It.  U.  66-63. 

K  DeecripCiona  of  the  aufTeringa  of  hell,  according  to  the  popular  notiona  at  dlffsrent  perloda,  are 
givm  in  the  work  publlahed  at  Weimar  in  1817,  Daa  Rad  der  ewigen  HSllenquaL  In  dan  Onrtoaitlten 
4ar  plijdach4it«rariacli-artiatlach-hiatorlacha&  Vorund  Uitwalt,  band  tL  at  a. 
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wherein,  confined  by  adamantine  walls,  the  fallen  angels  and  all  the 
damned  welter  overwhelmed  with  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestaous 
fire.  Shapes  once  celestially  fair  and  proud,  but  now  scarred  from  battle 
and  darkened  by  sin  into  faded  forms  of  haggard  splendor,  support  their 
uneasy  steps  over  the  burning  marl.  Everywhere  shrieks  and  moans 
resound,  and  the  dusky  vault  of  pandemonium  is  lighted  by  a  blue  glare 
cast  pale  and  dreadful  from  the  tossings  of  the  flaming  lake.  This  was 
hell,  where  the  wicked  must  shrink  and  howl  forever.  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
Stromboli,  Hecla,  were  believed  to  be  vent-holes  from  this  bottomless 
and  living  pit  of  fire.  The  famous  traveller.  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
asserted  that  he  found  a  descent  into  hell  '*in  a  perilous  vale''  in  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John.  Many  a  cavern  in  England  still  bears  the 
name  of  "  Hell-hole."  In  a  dialogue  between  a  clerk  and  a  master,  pre- 
served in  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  the  following  question  and  reply 
occur: — "Why  is  the  sun  so  red  when  she  sets?"  "Because  she  looks 
down  upon  hell."  Antonius  Busca,  a  learned  professor  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1621,  published  a  huge  quarto  in  five  books,  giving  a  detailed  topo- 
graphical account  of  th^  interior  of  the  earth,  hell,  purgatory,  and  limbo.^ 
There  is  a  lake  in  the  south  of  -  Ireland  in  which  is  an  island  containing 
a  cavern  said  to  open  down  into  hell.  This  cave  is  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and  the  pretence  obtained  quite  general  credit  for  upwards 
of  five  centuries.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  the  place.  Some  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  venture  in  were  severely  pinched,  beaten,  and  burned, 
by  the  priests  within,  disguised  as  devils,  and  were  almost  frightened  oat 
of  their  wits  by  th^  diabolical  scenes  they  saw  where . 

**  Forth  from  the  depths  of  flame  that  ringed  the  gloom 
Despairing  wails  and  pierdng  shrieks  were  heard." 

Several  popes  openly  preached  in  behalf  of  this  gross  imposition;  and 
the  Church  virtually  authorized  it  by  receiving  the  large  revenues 
accruing  from  it,  until  at  last  outraged  common  sense  demanded  its 
repudiation  and  suppression.** 

Pew  persons  now,  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  fields,  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that,  not  far  below,  the  vivid  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  greedily  roaring  for  new  food,  heaves  its  tortured  surges  con- 
vulsed and  featured  with  souls.  Few  persons  now  shudder  at  a  volcanic 
eruption  as  a  premonishing  message  freshly  belched  from  hell.**  In  fact, 
the  old  belief  in  a  local  physical  hell  within  the  earth  has  almost  gone 
from  the  public  mind  of  to-day.  It  arose  from  pagan  myths  and  figures 
of  speech  based  on  ignorant  observation  and  arbitrary  fancy,  and  with 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  reason  it  has  very  ex- 
tensively fallen  and  faded  away.     No  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer 


M  De  Inferno  et  Statn  Dspmonom  ante  Mnndi  Cxitinm. 

u  Wright,  St.  Patrick*fl  Pnrgatory :  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  ParadJie,  HeU,  and  Pingatai7i 
cnrrent  daring  the  Middle  Ages, 
u  Patuzsi,  De  8ede  infeml  in  Terris  qnserenda. 
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into  the  matter  can  find  the  slightest  valid  support  for  such  a  notion. 
It  is  now  a  mere  tradition,  upheld  by  groundless  authority.  And  yet  the 
dim  shadow  of  that  great  idea  of  a  subterranean  hell  which  once  burned 
so  fierce  and  lurid  in  the  brain  of  Christendom  still  vaguely  haunts  the 
modern  world.  The  dogma  still  lies  in  the  prevalent  creeds,  and  is 
occasionally  dragged  out  and  brandished  by  fanatic  preachers.  The 
transmitted  literature  and  influences  of  the  past  are  so  full  of  it  that  it 
cannot  immediately  cease.  Accordingly,  while  the  common  understand- 
ing no  longer  grasps  it  as  a  definite  verity,  it  lingers  in  the  popular  fancy 
as  a  half-credible  image.  The  painful  attempts  made  now  and  then  by 
some  antiquated  or  fanatical  clergyman  to  compel  attention  to  it  and 
belief  in  it  as  a  tangible  fact  of  science,  as  well  as  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  scarcely  win  a  passing  notice,  but  provoke  a  significant 
smile.  .Father  Passaglia,  an  eminent  Jesuit  theologian,  in  I85G  published 
in  Italy  a  work  on  the  Literality  of  Hell-Fire  and  the  Eternity  of  the 
Punishments  of  the  Damned.  He  says,  *'In  this  world  fire  bums  by 
chemical  operations;  but  in  hell  it  bums  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord!'' 
The  learned  and  venerable  Faber,  a  voluminous  author  and  distinguished 
English  divine,  published  in  the  year  I85I  a  large  octavo  entitled  *'The 
Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,''  discussing  with  elaborate 
detail  the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scenes  awaiting  souls  after 
death.  His  grand  conclusion — the  unreasonableness  of  which  will  be 
apparent  without  comment — is  as  follows: — *'The  saints  having  first  risen 
with  Christ  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  the  dreadful 
heat,  the  tremendous  flood  of  fire  hitherto  detained  inside  the  earth  will 
be  let  loose,  and  an  awful  conflagration  rage  till  the  whole  material  globe 
18  dissipated  into  sublimated  particles.  Then  the  world  will  be  formed 
anew,  in  three  parts.  First,  there  will  be  a  solid  central  sphere  of  fire — 
the  flaming  nucleus  of  Gehenna — two  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
Secondly,  there  shall  roll  around  this  central  ball  on  all  sides  an  ignited 
ocean  of  liquid  fire  two  thousand  miles  in  depth,  the  peculiar  residence 
of  the  wicked,  the  sulphurous  lake  spoken  of  in  the  Apocaljrpse. 
Thirdly,  around  this  infernal  sea  a  vast  spherical  arch  will  hang,  a 
thousand  miles  thick,  a  massive  and  unbroken  shell,  through  which 
there  are  no  spiracles,  and  whose  external  surface,  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception, becomes  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  where  Christ  himself, 
perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  fixes  his  residence  and  establishes 
the  local  sovereignty  of  the  Universal  Archangel.""  A  comfortable 
thought  it  must  be  for  the  saints,  as  they  roam  the  flowery  fields,  basking 
in  immortal  bliss,  to  remember  that  under  the  crust  they  tread,  a  sound- 


n  Part  iv.  chap.  ix.  p.  417.  Dr.  Cumming  (Tlie  End,  Loct.  X.)  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  literal 
f—TTHctton  of  the  fleeh,  and  the  rabiicqupnt  rraidencc  of  the  redeemed  on  thii  globe  aa  their  eternal 
lMaT«a  nodar  the  Immedlata  role  of  Christ.  Quite  a  fall  detail  of  the  historic  and  preaent  belief  in 
this  adMBM  may  be  fimnd  in  the  recent  work  of  ita  earnest  adrocate,  D.  T.  Taylor,— The  Voice  of  the 
Chnrch  on  the  Oomlag  of  the  Bedeemer,  or  a  Hlatorj  of  tlM  Doctrina  of  tlia  Reign  of  Christ  on 
Sartb. 
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less  sea  of  fire  is  forever  plunging  on  its  circular  course,  all  its  crimson 
waves  packed  with  the  agonized  faces  of  the  damned  as  thick  as  drops! 
The  whole  scheme  is  without  real  foundation.  Science  laughs  at  such  m 
theory.  Its  scriptural  supports  are  either  ethnic  figments  or  rhetorical 
tropes.  Reason,  recollecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  dissipates 
the  ghastly  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  belief. 

Following  the  historic  locations  of  the  abode  of  departed  souls,  we 
next  ascend  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  the  air  and  the  lofty  realms  of  ether.  The  ancient  Cale- 
donians fixed  the  site  of  their  spirit-world  in  the  clouds.  Their  bards 
have  presented  this  conception  in  manifold  forms  and  with  the  most 
picturesque  details.  In  tempests  the  ghosts  of  their  famous  warriors 
ride  on  the  thunderbolts,  looking  on  the  earth  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  hurl- 
ing lances  of  lightning.  They  float  over  the  summits  of  the  hills  or 
along  the  valleys  in  wreaths  of  mist,  on  vapory  steeds,  waving  their 
shadowy  arms  in  the  moonlight,  the  stars  dinily  glimmering  through 
their  visionary  shapes.  The  Laplanders  also  placed  their  heaven  in  the 
upper  air,  where  the  Northern  Lights  play.  They  regarded  the  auroral 
streamers  as  the  sport  of  departed  spirits  in  the  happy  region  to  which 
they  had  risen.  Such  ideas,  clad  in  the  familiar  imagery  furnished  by 
their  own  climes,  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  ignorant  fanicy, 
and  easily  commended  to  the  credulous  thoughts,  of  the  Celts  and  Finns. 
Explanation  and  refutation  are  alike  unnecessary. 

Plutarch  describes  a  theory  held  by  some  of  the  ancients  locating  hell 
in  the  air,  elysium  in  the  moon.^^  After  death  all  souls  are  compelled 
to  spend  a  period  in  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, — the 
wicked  in  severe  tortures  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  good  in  a  mild  dis- 
cipline soon  purging  away  all  their  stains  and  fitting  them  for  the  lunar 
paradise.  After  tarrying  a  season  there,  they  were  either  bom  again  upon 
the  earth,  or  transported  to  the  divine  realm  of  the  sun.  Macrobius, 
too,  says,  "The  Platonists  reckon  as  the  infernal  region  the  whole  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon.""  He  also  adds,  "The  tropical  signs 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  called  the  gates  of  the  sun,  because  there  he 
meets  the  solstice  and  can  go  no  farther.  Cancer  is  the  gate  of  men, 
because  by  it  is  the  descent  to  the  lower  regions ;  Capricorn  is  the  gate 
of  gods,  because  by  it  is  a  return  for  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods  in  the  seat 
of  their  proper  immortality."*^  The  Manicheans  taught  that  souls  were 
borne  to  the  moon  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  there  washed  from  their 
sins  in  water,  then  taken  to  the  sun  and  further  cleansed  in  fire.  They 
described  the  moon  and  sun  as  two  splendid  ships  prepared  for  trans- 
ferring souls  to  their  native  country, — the  world  of  perfect  light  in  the 
heights  of  the  creation." 

The  ancient  Hebrews  thought  the  sky  a  solid  firmament  overarching 

M  In  hlfl  Eraay  on  the  Face  in  the  Orb  of  the  Moon. 

u  In  Somninm  Scipionis,  lib.  1.  cap.  xi.  *  Itiid.  CH^  xU. 

ti  AognBtine,  De  Natora  Boni,  cajK  xUt. 
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the  earthy  and  supporting  a  sea  of  inexhaustible  waters,  beyond  which 
God  and  his  angels  dwelt  in  monopolized  splendor.  Eliphaz  the  Teman- 
ite  says,  "Is  notGrod  in  the  height  of  heaven?  And  behold  the  stars, 
how  high  they  are ;  but  he  walketh  upon  the  arch  of  heaven  I"  And 
Job  says,  "  He  covereth  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  clouds 
under  it.  He  hath  drawn  a  circular  bound  upon  the  waters  to  the  con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness."  From  the  dazzling  realm  above  this  super- 
nal ocean  all  men  were  supposed,  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to 
be  excluded.  But  from  ^hat  time  the  belief  gradually  spread  in  Christen- 
dom that  a  way  was  open  for  faithful  souls  to  ascend  thither.  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,"  and  Ambrose,  located  paradise  in  the  outermost  East  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  earth,  stretching  into  the  serene  heights  of  the 
sky.  The  ancients  often  conceived  the  universe  to  form  one  solid  whole, 
whose  different  provmces  were  accessible  from  each  other  to  gods  and 
angels  by  means  of  bridges  and  golden  staircases.  Hence  the  innume- 
rable paradisal  legends  associated  with  the  mythic  mountains  of  antiquity, 
such  as  Elborz,  0?  vmpus,  Meru,  and  KHf.  Among  the  strange  legends 
of  the  Middle  Age,  Gervase  of  Tilbury  preserves  the  following  one, 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  a  sea  over  the  sky :  — "One  Sunday  the  people 
of  an  English  village  were  coming  out  of  church, — a  dark,  gloomy  day, — 
when  they  saw  the  anchor  of  a  ship  hooked  to  one  of  the  tombstones, 
the  cable,  tightly  stretched,  hanging  down  the  air.  Presently  they  saw 
a  sailor  sliding  down  the  rope  to  unfix  the  anchor.  When  he  had  just 
loosened  it  the  villagers  seized  hold  of  him ;  and,  while  in  their  hands,  he 
quickly  died,  as  though  he  had  been  drowned  I''  There  is  also  a  famous 
legend  called  "St.  Brandon's  Voyage.''  The  worthy  saint  set  sail  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  the  moon, 
which  ne  found  to  be  the  location  of  hell.  Here  he  saw  Judas  Iscariot 
in  execrable  tortures,  regularly  respited,  however,  every  week  from 
Saturday  eve  till  Sunday  eve  I 

Tea  thought^-so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  first  impression  made 
bj  the  pnenomenon  of  the  night-sky  on  the  ignorant  senses  and  imagina- 
tion— ^that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  firm  revolving  dome,  has  widely  prevailed ; 
wad  the  thought  that  heaven  lies  beyond  that  solid  arch,  in  the  unknown 
space  is  a  popular  notion  lingering  still.  The  scriptural  image  declaring 
tliat  the  convulsions  of  the  last  day  will  shake  the  stars  from  their 
•ockets  in  the  heavenly  floor,  "as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs 
irhen  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind,"  although  so  obviously  a  figure 
of  speech,  has  been  very  generally  credited  as  the  description  of  a  literal 
met  yet  to  occur.  And  how  many  thousands  of  pious  ChristianB  have 
kit,  with  the  sainted  Doddridge, 

**Yt  itari  are  bat  the  ihining  dntt 
Of  my  DiTlne  abode,— 
The  paTement  of  those  heaTenly  eonrti 
Where  I  ihall  lee  my  God  I** 


■  De  Paradlao  Eden,  Sermo  I. 
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The  universal  diffusion  in  civilized  nations  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
yisihle  sky  is  no  substantial  expanse,  but  only  an  illimitable  yoid  of  space 
hung  with  successive  worlds,  has  by  no  means  banished  the  belief, 
originally  based  on  the  opposite  error,  in  a  physical  heaven  definitely 
located  far  overhead,  the  destination  of  all  ransomed  souls.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  common  idea  at  the  present  time.  An  English 
clergyman  once  wrote  a  book,  afterwards  translated  into  German,  to 
teach  that  the  sun  is  hell,  and  that  the  black  spots  often  noticed  on  the 
disk  of  that  orb  are  gatherings  of  damned  souls.^  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the 
contrary,  contends  with  no  little  force  and  ingenuity  that  the  sun  may 
be  the  heaven  of  our  planetary  system,  a  globe  of  immortal  blessedness 
and  glory.**  The  celebrated  Dr.  Whiston  was  convinced  that  the  great 
comet  which  appeared  in  his  day  was  hell.  He  imagined  it  remarkably 
fitted  for  that  purpose  by  its  fiery  vapor,  and  its  alternate  plunges,  now 
into  the  frozen  extremity  of  space,  now  into  the  scorching  breath  of  the 
sun.  Tupper  fastens  the  stigma  of  being  the  infernal  prison-house  on 
the  moon,  in  this  style : — 

**  I  know  thee  well,  0  Moon,  thou  cftTem*d  reftlm, 
8«d  Mtellitc,  thou  g^iant  a«h  of  death, 
Blot  on  Ood's  flrmiunent,  pale  home  of  crime, 
Scarr'd  prioon-house  of  sin,  where  damned  souls 
Feed  upon  punishment:  Oh,  thought  sublime, 
That  amid  night*8  black  deeds,  when  eril  prowla 
Through  the  broad  world,  thou,  watching  sinners  weU, 
Olareet  o'er  all,  the  wakeftU  eye  of— Hell  r 

Bailey's  conception  is  the  darker  birth  of  a  deeper  feeling  :— 

'*  There  is  a  blind  world,  yet  unlit  by  Ood, 
Rolling  around  the  cxtremeet  edge,  of  light. 
Where  all  things  are  disaster  and  decay: 
That  black  and  outcast  orb  is  Satan's  hom& 
That  dusky  world  man's  science  counteth  not 
Upon  the  brightest  sky.    He  never  knows 
How  near  it  comes  to  him;  but,  swathed  in  doadt, 
As  though  in  plumed  and  palled  state,  it  steals, 
Hearse-like  and  thief-like,  round  the  uniTersa^ 
Forerer  rolling,  and  returning  not, — 
Robbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel  soul,— 
With  its  light  hidden  in  its  breast,  which  boms 
With  all  concentrate  and  superfluent  woe." 

In  the  average  faith  of  individuals  to-day,  heaven  and  hell  exist  as  sepi^ 
rate  places  located  somewhere  in  the  universe ;  but  the  notions  as  to  the 
precise  regions  in  which  they  lie  are  most  vague  and  ineffectual  when 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  were. 

The  Scandinavian  kosmos  contained  nine  worlds,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — Gimle,  a  golden  region  at  the  top  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
residence  of  Allfather  and  his  chosen  ones;  next  below  that,  Muspel, 


■  Swinden,  On  the  Nature  and  Location  of  Hell. 
**  Physioal  Theory  of  Another  life,  chap.  xtL 
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the  realm  of  the  genii  of  fire;  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  the 
starry  firmament ;  Vindheim,  the  home  of  the  air-spirits ;  Manheim,  the 
earth,  or  middle  realm ;  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  outside  the 
sea  surrounding  the  earth;  Elfheim,  the  world  of  the  black  demons  and 
dwarfs,  just  under  the  earth's  surface ;  Helheim,  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dess of  death,  deep  within  the  earth's  bosom;  and  finally,  Niflheim,  the 
lowest  kingdom  of  horror  and  pain,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  creation. 
The  Buddhist  kosmos,  in  the  simplest  form,  as  some  of  them  conceived 
it,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  space,  and  successiyely  overarching  and  underarching  each 
other  with  circular  layers  of  brightness  above  and  blackness  beneath; 
each  starry  hollow  overhead  being  a  heaven  inhabited  by  gods  and 
blessed  souls,  each  lurid  hollow  underfoot  being  a  hell  filled  with 
demons  and  wicked  souls  in  penance.  The  Arabian  kosmos,  beginning 
with  the  earth,  ascended  to  a  world  of  water  above  the  firmament,  next 
to  a  world  of  air,  then  to  a  world  of  fire,  followed  in  rising  order  by  an 
emerald  heaven  with  angels  in  the  form  of  birds,  a  heaven  of  precious 
stones  with  angels  as  eagles,  a  hyacinth  heaven  with  angels  as  vultures, 
a  silver  heaven  with  angels  as  horses,  a  golden  and  a  pearl  heaven  each 
peopled  with  angel  girls,  a  crystal  heaven  with  angel  men,  then  two 
heavens  full  of  angels,  and  finally  a  great  sea  without  bound,  each 
sphere  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  ruler,  the  names  of  all  of  whom 
were  familiar  to  the  learned  Arabs.  The  Syrian  kosmos  corresponded 
closely  to  the  foregoing.  It  soared  up  the  mounting  steps  of  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  and  innumerable  choruses  successively  of  Angels,  Arch- 
angels, Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Thrones,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  unto  the  Expanse  whence  Lucifer  fell ;  afterwards  to  a 
boundless  Ocean ;  and  lastly  to  a  magnificent  Crown  of  Light  filling  the 
uppermost  space  of  all.*  • 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagme  the  aspects  of  the  universe  to  the  ancients 
and  the  impressions  it  produced  in  them,  all  seemed  so  different  then,  in 
the  dimness  of  crude  observation,  from  the  present  appearance  in  the 
light  of  astronomic  science.  Anaximander  held  that  the  earth  was  of 
cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  and  surrounded 
by  envelopes  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  by  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  that 
the  exterior  stratum  was  broken  up  and  collected  into  masses,  and  thus 
originated  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  carried  around  by  the 
three  spheres  in  which  they  are  fixed.**  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations 
believed  the  planets  to  be  animated  beings,  conscious  divinities,  fre^y 
marching  around  their  high  realms,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
creation,  smiling  their  favorites  on  to  happy  fortune,  fixing  their  baleful 
eyee  and  shedding  disastrous  eclipse  on  "  falling  nations  and  on  kingly 
lines  about  to  sink  forever."  This  belief  was  cherished  among  the  later 
Oreek  philosophers  and  Roman  priests,  and  was  vividly  held  by  such 


•  Dnpoia,  I/OrigliM  d«  toot  lea  Coltet,  PIadcIm  No.  21.  *  Aiitt  d«  CoeL  U.  13. 
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men  as  Philo,  Origen,  and  even  Kepler.  It  is  here  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  birth  of  astrology,  that  solemn  lore,  linking  the  petty  fates  of 
men  with  the  starry  conjunctions,  which  once  sank  so  deeply  into  Um 
mind  of  the  world,  but  is  now  wellnigh  forgotten: — 

**No  more  of  Uutt,  ye  planetary  lights! 
Toar  aspects,  dignities,  ascendancies, 
Yonr  partile  quartUes,  and  your  plastic  triiie% 
And  all  your  heavenly  houses  and  dTects, 
Shall  meet  no  more  derout  expounders  hera. 

The  Joy  of  Jupiter, 
The  exaltation  of  the  Dragon's  head, 
The  8un*8  triplicity  and  glorious 
Day-house  on  high,  the  moon's  dim  detriment^ 
And  all  the  starry  inclusions  of  all  signs. 
Shall  rise,  and  rule,  and  pass,  and  no  one  know 
That  there  are  spirit-rulers  of  all  worlds,. 
Which  fhitemize  with  earth,  and,  thou(^  anknown. 
Hold  in  the  shining  voices  of  the  stars 
Communion  on  high  and  eTerywhere.** 

The  belief  that  the  stars  were  living  beings,  combining  with  the  fancy 
of  an  unscientific  time,  gave  rise  to  the  stellar  apotheosis  of  heroes  and 
legendary  names,  and  was  the  source  of  those  numerous  asterisms,  out- 
lined groups  of  stars,  which  still  bedeck  the  skies  and  form  the  land- 
marks of  celestial  topography.  It  was  these  and  kindred  influences 
that  wrought  together 

"  To  make  the  firmament  bristle  with  shapes 
Of  Intermittent  motion,  aspect  vague, 
And  mystic  bearings,  which  o'ercreep  Uie  earth. 
Keeping  slow  time  with  horrors  in  the  blood  ;** — 

the  Gorgon's  petrific  Head,  the  Bear's  frightful  form,  Berenice's  streamiiig 
Hair,  the  curdling  length  of  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Hydra's  horrid  shape. 
The  pontic  eye  of  old  religion  saw  gods  in  the  planets  walking  their 
serene  blue  paths, — 

**  Osiris,  Bd,  Odin,  Mithras,  Brahm,  Zens, 
Who  gave  their  names  to  stars  which  still  roam  nmnd 
The  skies,  all  worshiplem,  even  from  climes 
Where  their  own  altars  once  topp'd  every  hill." 

By  selected  constellations  the  choicest  legends  of  the  antique  world  are 
preserved  in  silent  enactment.  On  the  heavenly  sea  the  Argonaut* 
keep  nightly  sail  towards  the  Golden  Fleece.  There  Herakles  gripes  the 
liydra's  heads  ^nd  sways  his  irresistible  club ;  Arion  with  his  harp  rides 
the  docile  Dolphin;  the  Centaur's  right  hand  clutches  the  Wolf;  the 
Hare  flees  from  the  raging  eye  and  inaudible  bark  of  the  Dog;  »n^ 
space  crawls  with  the  horrors  of  the  Scorpion. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  appef 
at  different  seasons  to  rise  in  connection  with  different  groups  of  star*- 
It  seems  as  if  the  sun  made  an  annual  journey  around  the  ecliptic 
This  circuit  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  corresponding  to  the  months, 
and  each  marked  by  a  distinct  constellation.     There  was  a  singular 
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agreement  in  regard  to  these  solar  houses,  residences  of  the  gods,  or 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,— the  Per- 
sians, Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Japanese, 
Siamese,  Groths,  Javanese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Scandinavians.** 
Among  the  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  artificial  signs, 
we  will  notice  only  the  one  attributed  by  Volney  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
constellations  in  which  the  sim  successively  appeared  from  month  to 
month  were  named  thus: — at  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
Mlari  qf  inundation,  (Aquarius;)  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  stars  of  the  oZy 
(Taurus ;)  when  lions,  driven  forth  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  stars  of  the  Hon,  (Leo ;)  at  the  time  of  reaping,  stars  of  the  shea/,  (Virgo ;) 
stars  of  the  lamb  and  two  kids,  (Aries,)  when  these  animals  were  born ;  stars 
qf  the  crab,  (Cancer,)  when  the  sun,  touching  the  tropic,  returned  back- 
wards; stars  of  theujildgoat,  (Capricorn,)  when  the  sim  reached  the  highest 
point  in  his  yearly  track;  stars  of  the  balance,  (Libra,)  when  days  and 
nights  were  in  equilibrium;  stars  of  the  scorpion,  (Scorpio,)  when  {Periodical 
simooms  burned  like  the  venom  of  a  scorpion ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest." 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science — from  the  wild  time  when  men 
thought  the  stars  were  mere  spangles  stuck  in  a  solid  expanse  not  far  off, 
to  the  vigorous  age  when  Ptolemy's  mathematics  spanned  the  scope  of 
the  sky ;  from  the  first  reverent  observations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
watching  the  constellations  as  gods,  to  the  magnificent  reasonings  of 
Copernicus  dashing  down  the  innumerable  crystalline  spheres,  "cycle  on 
epicycle,  orb  on  orb,"  with  which  crude  theorizers  had  crowded  the 
stellar  spaces;  from  the  uncurbed  poetry  of  Hyginus  writing  the  floor 
of  heaven  over  with  romantic  myths  in  planetary  words,  to  the  more 
wondrous  truth  of  Le  Verrier  measuring  the  steps  from  nimble  Mercury 
flitting  moth-like  in  the  beard  of  the  sun  to  dull  Neptune  sagging  in  hb 
cold  course  twenty-six  hundred  million  miles  away ;  from  the  half-inch  orb 
of  Hipparchus's  naked  eye,  to  the  six-feet  speculum  of  Rosse's  awful  tube; 
from  the  primeval  belief  in  one  world  studded  around  with  skyey  torch- 
lights, to  the  modern  conviction  of  octillions  of  inhabited  worlds  all 
governed  by  one  law— constitutes  the  most  astonishing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Every  step  of  this  incredible  progress  has 
had  its  effect  in  modifying  the  conceptions  of  man's  position  and  im- 
portance in  nature  and  of  the  connection  of  his  future  fate  with  locali- 
ties. Of  old,  the  entire  creation  was  thought  to  lie  pretty  much  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  unaided  senses,  and  man  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief — if  not  the  sole— object  of  Divine  providence.  The 
deities  often  came  down  in  incarnations  and  mingled  with  their  favorites 
and  rescued  the  earth  from  evils.  Every  thing  was  anthropomorphized. 
Man's  relative  magnitude  and  power  were  believed  to  be  such  that  he 
fancied  during  an  eclipse  that,  by  screams,  the  crashing  of  gongs,  and 


V  Pigott,  BcuidiiiftTUin  Mythology,  chiq^.  i.  p.  81. 
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magic  rites,  he  could  scare  away  the  monsters  who  were  swallowing  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  Meteors  shooting  through  the  evening  air  the  Arabs 
believed  were  fallen  angels  trying  to  get  back  into  heaven  but  hurled 
froin  the  crystal  battlements  by  the  flaming  lances  of  the  guardian 
watchers.    Then  the  gazer  saw 

**  The  top  of  hearen  foil  of  fiery  ihi^Ma, 
Of  baniing  cretBeta.** 

Now  the  student  contemplates  an  abyss  swarming  with  orbs  each  out- 
weighing millions  of  our  earth.  Then  they  read  their  nativities  in  the 
planets  and  felt  how  great  must  be  the  state  overwatched  by  such  re- 
splendent servitors.     Now 

**They  seek  commnnlon  with  the  >t«n  that  they  may  know 
How  petty  Is  this  ball  on  which  they  come  and  ga" 

Then  the  hugest  view  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  sphere  was  that  an 
iron  mass  would  require  nine  days  and  nights  to  plunge  from  iU  Olympian 
height  to  its  Tartarean  depth.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  masters  of  science 
that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  it  would  take  their  light,  travelling  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  twelve  million  miles  a  minute,  thirty  million  years  to  reach 
us.  The  telescope  has  multiplied  the  size  of  the  creation  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  grandest  conception  of  the  st^ellar  universe  possible  to 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  probably  bears  no  larger  proportion  to 
the  fact  than  an  orrery  does  to  the  solar  system.  Our  earth  is  a  hundred 
million  miles  from  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  so  monstrous  that  a  hundred 
such  orbs  strung  in  a  straight  line  would  occupy  the  whole  distance.  The 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets  and  moons,  is  sweeping  around  hii 
own  centre — supposed  by  some  to  be  Alcyone — at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  miles  a  day ;  and  it  will  take  him  eighteen  million  years  to  com- 
plete one  revolution.  Our  firmamental  cluster  contains,  it  has  been  calco- 
lated,  in  round  numbers  about  twenty  million  stars.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  such  nebulsB  visible,  some  of  them  capable  of  packing  away 
in  their  awful  bosoms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  galaxies.  Measure 
off  the  abysmal  space  into  seven  hundred  thousand  stages  each  a  hundred 
million  miles  wide,  and  you  reach  the  nearest  fixed  stars, — for  instance, 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.  Multiply  that  inconceivable  distance  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  still  you  will  discern  enormous  sand-banks 
of  stars  obscurely  glittering  on  the  farthest  verge  of  telescopic  vision. 
And  even  all  this  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the  whole. 

Coleridge  once  said,  "  To  some  infinitely  superior  Being,  the  whole  uni- 
verse may  be  as  one  plain, — the  distance  between  planet  and  planet  being 
only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spaces  between  system  and 
system  no  greater  than  the  intervals  between  one  grain  and  the  grain 
adjacent.''  One  of  the  vastest  thoughts  yet  conceived  by  any  mo^ 
tal  mind  is  that  of  turning  the  universe  from  a  mechanical  to  a  chemidl 
problem,  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Levering,*    Assuming  the  acknowledged 

»  Oambridge  Miaoellany,  1M2. 
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uths  in  physics,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  never  actually 
>uch  each  other,  and  that  water  in  evaporating  expands  into  eighteen 
indred  times  its  previous  volume,  he  demonstrates  that  the  porosity 
'  our  solar  s]rstem  is  no  greater  than  that  of  steam.  "The  porosity  of 
tmite  or  gold  may  be  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  greater  density  being 
stronger  energy  in  the  central  forces."  And  the  conclusion  is  scientific- 
ly  reached  that  "  the  vast  interval  between  the  sun  and  Herschel  is 
1  enormous  pore,  while  the  invisible  distance  that  separates  the  most 
osely-nestled  atoms  is  a  planetary  space, — a  stupendous  gulf  when  com- 
ured  with  the  little  spheres  between  which  it  flows.''  Thus  we  may 
link  of  the  entire  universe  as  a  living  organism,  like  a  ripening  orange 
B  component  atoms  worlds,  the  sidereal  movements  its  vital  circulation. 
Surely,  when  a  man  looks  up  from  his  fiimiliar  fields  and  household 
K>f  to  such  incommensurable  objects  as  scientific  imagination  reveals  in 
le  sparkling  sword-handle  of  Perseus  and  the  hazy  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
rerpowering  humility  will  fill  his  breast,  an  unutterable  solemnity  will 
fall  on  him  as  from  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  l^ighest."  And 
ill  he  not,  when  he  contemplates  the  dust-like  shoals  of  stars,  the 
lining  films  of  firmaments,  that  retreat  and  hover  through  all  the 
>undless  heights, — the  Nubecula  nebula,  looking  like  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
isposed  in  a  true-love's  knot, — that  most  awful  nebula  whirled  into  the 
lape  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Dumb-Bell, — the  Crab  nebula,  hanging 
rer  the  infinitely  remote  space,  a  sprawling  terror,  every  point  holding 
dlllons  of  worlds, — thinking  of  these  all-transcendent  wonders,  and  then 
unembering  his  own  inexpressible  littleness,  how  that  the  visible  eiust* 
loe  of  his  whole  race  does  not  occupy  a  single  tick  of  the  great  Sidereal 
look,  will  he  not  sink  under  helpless  misgivings,  will  he  not  utterly 
Bspftir  of  immortal  notice  and  support  from  the  King  of  all  this?  In 
word,  how  does  the  solemn  greatness  of  man,  the  supposed  eternal 
estiny  of  man,  stand  affected  by  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  vastness 
r creation?  Regarding  the  immensities  receding  over  him  in  unfathom* 
>le  abysses  bursting  with  dust-heaps  of  suns,  must  not  man  be  dwarfed 
ito  unmitigated  contempt,  his  life  and  character  rendered  absolutely 
lugnificant,  the  utmost  span  of  his  fortunes  seeming  but  as  the  hum 
id  glitter  of  an  ephemeron  in  a  moment's  sunshine?  Doubtless  many 
one  has  at  times  felt  the  stupendous  truths  of  astronomy  thus  palsying 
im  with  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  and  burying  him  in 
ktalistic  despair.  Standing  at  night,  alone,  beneath  the  august  dome 
ndded  from  of  old  with  its  ever-blazing  lights,  he  gazes  up  and  sees  tlie 
inomerable  armies  of  heaven  marshalled  forth  above  him  in  the  order 
tid  silence  of  their  primeval  pomp.  Peacefully  and  forever  they  shine 
lere.  In  nebula  separated  from  nebula  by  trillions  of  leagues,  plane 
eyond  plane,  they  stretch  and  glitter  to  the  feet  of  €k>d.  Falling  on 
is  knees,  he  clasps  his  hands  in  speechless  adoration,  but  feels,  with  an 
itolerable  ache  of  the  heart,  that  in  this  infinitude  such  an  one  as  he 
u  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.    He  waits  passively  for  the  resistless 
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round  of  fate  to  bear  him  away, — ah,  whither?  "Conscious  thai  be 
dwells  but  as  an  atom  of  dust  on  the  outskirts  of  a  galaxy  of  inoonoeiT- 
able  glory"  moving  through  eternity  in  the  arms  of  law,  he  becomes,  in 
his  own  estimation,  an  insensible  dot  lost  in  the  uncontainable  wilder- 
ness of  firmamental  systems.  But  this  conclusion  of  despair  is  a  mistake 
as  sophistical  as  it  is  it\jurious,  as  baseless  in  reality  as  it  is  natural  in 
seeming.  Its  antidote  and  corrective  are  found  in  a  more  penetrative 
thought  and  juster  understanding  of  the  sutgect,  which  will  preserve 
the  greatness  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  unharmed  despite  the 
frowning  vastitudes  of  creation.  This  will  appear  from  fairly  weighing 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immensity  of  the  material  universe  is  an  ele- 
ment entirely  foreign  to  the  problem  of  human  fate.  When  seeking  to 
solve  the  question  of  human  destiny,  we  are  to  study  the  facts  and  prophe- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  to  conclude  accordingly.  It  is  a  perversion 
of  reason  to  bring  from  far  an  induction  of  nebular  magnitudes  to  crush 
with  their  brute  weight  the  plain  indications  of  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
What  though  the  number  of  telescopic  worlds  were  raised  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  power,  and  each  orb  were  as  large  as  all  pf  them  combined 
would  now  be?  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  facta  of  human 
nature  and  destiny?  It  is  from  the  experience  going  on  in  man's  breast, 
and  not  from  the  firmaments  rolling  above  his  head,  that  his  importance 
and  his  final  cause  are  to  be  inferred.  The  human  mind,  heart,  and 
conscience,  thought,  love,  faith,  and  piety,  remain  the  same  in  thdr 
intrinsic  rank  and  capacities  whether  the  universe  be  as  small  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Abraham  or  as  large  as  it  seems  in  the  cosmical 
theory  of  Humboldt.  Thus  the  spiritual  position  of  man  really  remains 
precisely  what  it  was  before  the  telescope  smote  the  veils  of  distance  and 
bared  the  outer  courts  of  being. 

Secondly,  if  we  do  bring  in  the  irrelevant  realms  of  science  to  the 
examination  of  our  princely  pretensions,  it  is  but  fair  to  look  in  both 
directions.  And  then  what  we  lose  above  we  gain  below.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope  balance  those  of  the  telescope.  The  animalcult 
magnify  man  as  much  as  the  nebulee  belittle  him.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that  He  who  frames  and  provides  for  those  infiniteainud  ani- 
mals quadrillions  of  whom  might  inhabit  a  drop  of  water  or  a  leaf  and 
have  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  whose  vital  and  muscular 
organization  is  as  complicated  and  perfect  as  that  of  an  elephant,  will 
much  more  take  care  of  man,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  constellationfl 
are.  Let  us  see  how  far  scientific  vision  can  look  beneath  ourselves  ts 
the  question  is  answered  by  a  few  well-known  facts.  In  each  drop  of 
human  blood  there  are  three  million  vitalized  oorpuscuUr  disks. 
Considering  all  the  drops  ihade  up  in  this  way,  man  is  a  kosmos,  his  veins 
galaxies  through  whose  circuits  these  red  clustering  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  How  small  the  exhaling  atoms  of  a  grain  of  musk  must  be, 
since  it  will  perfume  every  breath  of  air  blowing  through  a  ball  fat  % 
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quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  not  be  perceptibly  diminished  An 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  reduced  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  billion 
parts,  each  microscopically  visible.^  There  is  a  deposit  of  slate  in 
Bohemia  covering  forty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  each 
cubic  inch  of  which  Ehrenberg  found  by  microscopic  measurement  to 
contain  forty-one  thousand  million  infusorial  animals.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter says,  ''A  cubic  inch  of  the  Bilin  polieschiefer  slate  contains  above 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  distinct  indi- 
viduals of  Galionella  ferruginea/'^^  It  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of  one  of 
these  insects  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  a  man  is  virtually  as  small  as 
that  of  a  man  compared  with  the  whole  scheme  of  modern  astronomy. 
Thus,  if  the  problem  of  our  immortal  consequence  is  prejudicially  vitiated 
by  contemplating  the  immense  extremity  of  vision,  it  is  rectified  by  gazing 
on  the  opposite  extremity.  If  man  justly  scrutinized,  without  compari- 
sons, is  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  eternity,  no  foreign  facts,  however  mag- 
nificent or  minute,  should  alter  our  judgment  from  the  premises. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  evident  that  man's  greatness  keeps  even  pace  along 
the  scale  of  magnitude  with  the  widening  creation,  since  it  is  his  mind 
that  sees  and  comprehends  how  wondrous  the  dimensions  of  the  uni- 
verse are?  The  number  of  stars  and  the  limits  of  space  are  not  more 
astounding  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  capable  of  knowing  such  things, 
enumerating  and  staking  them  off.  When  man  has  measured  the  dis- 
tance and  weighed  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  kneel  in 
amazement  before  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  genius,  the  irrepressible 
soaring  of  his  soul,  than  to  sink  in  despair  under  the  swinging  of  those 
lumps  of  dirt  in  their  unapproachable  spheres  because  they  are  so  gigan- 
tic !  The  appearance  of  the  creation  to  man  is  not  vaster  than  his  per- 
ception of  it.  They  are  exactly  correlated  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement.  As  the  astronomic  world  expands,  the  astronomer's  mind 
dilates  and  must  be  as  large  as  it  in  order  to  contain  it  in  thought. 
What  we  lose  in  relative  importance  from  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  we  gain  from  the  new  revelation  of  our  capacities 
that  is  made  through  these  transcendent  achievements  of  our  science. 
That  we  are  favorites  of  the  Creator  and  destined  for  immortal  glories  is 
therefore  logically  and  morally  just  as  credible  after  looking  through 
Herschel's  forty-feet  reflector  and  reading  La  Place's  M6canique  Celeste 
as  it  would  be  were  this  planet,  suspended  in  a  hollow  dome,  the  entirety 
of  material  being. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason' only  from  the  data  we  have;  and,  doing 
that,  we  should  conclude,  from  the  intrinsic  and  incomparable  superiority 
of  spirit  to  matter,  that  man  and  his  kindred  scattered  in  families  over 
all  the  orbs  of  space  were  the  especial  objects  of  the  infinite  Author's 
care.     They  are  fitted  by  their  filial  attributes  to  commune  with  Him  in 


V  Lardner,  Iland-Book  of  NatanU  Philosophy,  book  i.  chap.  r. 
A  Mor»  Worlda  than  One,  cb.  rilL  note  3. 
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praise  and  love.  They  know  the  prodigious  and  manrellous  works  of 
mechanical  nature ;  mechanical  nature  knows  nothing.  Man  can  retom 
his  Maker's  blessing  in  voluntary  obedience  and  thanks;  matter  is  iiitn> 
mate  clay  for  the  Potter's  moulding.  Turning  from  the  gleaming  wilde^ 
nesses  of  star-land  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  appreciating  the  infinite 
problems  and  hopes  with  which  they  deal  and  aspire,  we  feel  the  troth 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  tremendous  lines: — 

**  I  mtut,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  In  worldi 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heaTena  is  hot  a  TaQ. 
Not  chaos,  darkest  pit  of  Erebus, 
Nor  anght  of  blinder  racancy,  8C0(^*d  out 
By  help  of  dreaxns,  can  breed  snch  fear  and  awe 
As  &U  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  Into  the  mind  of  man." 

Is  not  one  noble  thought  of  truth,  one  holy  emotion  of  love,  one  dirine 
impulse  of  devotion,  better  than  a  whole  planet  of  mud,  a  whole  solir 
system  of  gas  and  dust?  Who  would  not  rather  be  the  soul  that  ganges 
the  deeps,  groups  the  laws,  foretells  the  movements,  of  the  univene, 
writing  down  in  a  brief  mathematical  formula  a  complete  horoscope  of 
the  heavens  as  they  will  appear  on  any  given  night  thousands  of  yens 
hence,  than  to  be  all  that  array  of  swooping  systems?  To  think  the 
world  is  to  be  superior  to  the  world.  That  which  appreciates  is  akin  to 
that  which  makes ;  and  so  we  are  the  Creator's  children,  and  these  crowd- 
ing nebulfiB,  packed  with  orbs  as  thick  as  the  ocean-beach  with  sands,  ire 
the  many  mansions  of  the  House  fitted  up  for  His  abode  and  ours.  An 
only  prince  would  be  of  more  consideration  than  a  palace,  although 
its  foundation  pressed  the  shoulders  of  Serpen tarius,  its  turret  tooched 
the  brow  of  Orion,  and  its  wings  reached  from  the  Great  Bear  to  the 
Phoenix.  So  a  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  material  creatioB, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  a  man  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  lepflct 
of  stellar  firmaments. 

Another  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  idealist  theory,  to  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  gi^en  their  devoted  adhesion,  that  matter  is  merely  phe- 
nomenal, no  substantial  entity,  but  a  transient  show  preserved  in  appei^ 
ance  for  some  ulterior  cause,  and  finally,  at  the  withdrawal  or  suspemioii 
of  God's  volition,  to  return  into  annihilating  invisibility  as  swifUy  ti  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  solid-seeming  firmaments  are  but  an  exertion  of 
Divine  force  projected  into  vision  to  serve  for  a  season  as  a  theatre  for 
the  training  of  spirits.  When  that  process  is  complete,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  phantasmal  exhibition  of  matter  will  disappear,  leafing 
only  the  ideal  realm  of  indestructible  things,  souls  with  their  inward 
treasures  remaining  in  their  native  sphere  of  the  infinite,  while  the 
outward  universe 

''Doth  Tanish  like  a  ghost  before  the  san." 

The  same  practical  result  may  also  be  reached  by  a  different  path,— 
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may  be  attained  by  tbe  road  of  physics  as  well  as  by  that  of  tran- 
scendental metaphysics.  For  Newton  has  given  in  his  Principia  a 
geometrical  demonstration  of  the  infinite  compressibility  of  matter.  All  the 
worlds,  therefore,  that  cluster  in  yon  swelling  vault  can  be  condensed 
into  a  single  globe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  then,  on  that  petty  lump 
of  apparent  substance,  the  enfranchised  soul  might  trample  in  an  exulta- 
tion of  magnanimous  scorn  upon  the  whole  universe  of  earths,  and  soar 
through  its  own  unlimited  dominion.  Monarch  of  Immortality,  the 
snatched  glory  of  shrunken  firmaments  flashing  from  its  deathless 
wings. 

Finally,  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  will  neutralize  the 
skepticism  and  despondency  sometimes  stealthily  nourished  or  crushingly 
impressed  by  contemplations  of  the  immensity  of  nature.  If  one,  from 
regarding  the  cold  and  relentless  mechanism  of  the  surrounding  system, 
tremble  for  fear  of  there  being  no  kind  Overruler,  let  him  gaze  on  the 
warm  beauty  that  flushes  the  countenance  of  day,  the  mystio  meditative^ 
ness  that  hangs  on  the  pensive  and  starry  brow  of  night,  let  him  follow 
the  commanding  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  will  find  himself 
clinging  in  irresistible  faith  and  filial  love  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
Father.  If  still  the  atheistic  sentiment  obtrudes  upon  him  and  oppresses 
him,  let  him  observe  how  every  ripot  of  immensity  whereon  the  eye  of 
science  has  fallen  is  crowded  with  unnumbered  amazing  examples  of 
design,  love,  beneficence,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  irrefragable  lines 
of  argument  drawn  through  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation  light  up 
the  stup>endous  contour  of  God  and  show  the  expression  of  his  features 
to  be  love.  It  seems  as  though  any  man  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
magnitudes  of  astronomy,  who,  after  seeing  the  star-strewn  abysses, 
would  look  in  his  mirror  and  ask  if  the  image  reflected  there  is  that  of 
the  greatest  being  in  the  universe,  would  need  nothing  further  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Sovereign,  lives.  And 
then,  if,  mistakenly  judging  from  his  own  limitations,  he  thinks  that  the 
particular  care  of  all  the  accumulated  galaxies  of  worlds,  every  world 
perhaps  teeming  with  countless  millions  of  conscious  creatures,  would 
transcend  the  possibilities  even  of  God,  a  moment's  reflection  will  dis- 
solve that  sophistry  in  the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  to  his 
infinite  attributes  globule  and  globe  are  alike, — the  oversight  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part  a  matter  of  instantaneous  and  equal  ease.  Still  further : 
if  thia«abstract  truth  be  insufficient  to  support  faith  and  bestow  peace, 
what  will  he  say  to  the  visible  fact  that  all  the  races  of  beings,  and  all 
the  clusters  of  worlds,  from  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam  to  the  orbs  of  the 
remotest  firmament,  are  now  taken  care  of  by  Divine  Providence  ?  God 
now  keeps  them  all  in  being  and  order,  unconfused  by  their  multiplicity, 
unoppressed  by  their  magnitude,  and  not  for  an  instant  forgetting  or 
neglecting  either  the  mightiest  or  the  least.  Morbidly  suspicious,  per- 
versely incredulous,  must  be  the  mind  that  denies,  since  it  is  so  now  in 
this  state,  that  it  may  be  so  as  well  in  the  other  state  and  forever  I    Grasp- 
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ing  the  conception  of  one  God,  who  creates,  rules,  and  loves  all,  man  may 
unpresumptuously  feel  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the  Infinite  and  a  safe 
heir  of  immortality.  Looking  within  and  without,  and  soaring  in  fiuicy 
amidst  the  blue  and  starry  altitudes  interspersed  with  blazing  suns  and 
nebulous  oceans,  he  may  cry,  from  a  sober  estimate  of  all  the  experimental 
and  phenomenal  facts  within  his  reach, — 

"  Even  here  I  feel, 
Among  these  mighty  things,  that  as  I  am 
I  am  akin  to  God;  that  I  am  part 
Of  the  use  nniversal,  and  can  grasp 
Some  portion  of  that  reason  in  the  whkh 
The  whole  is  ruled  and  foanded;  that  I  hars 
A  spirit  nobler  in  its  cause  and  end, 
Lorelier  in  order,  greater  in  its  powers. 
Than  all  these  bright  and  swift  immensltiea.'* 

Perhaps  the  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  better  condensed  lad 
expressed  by  help  of  an  individual  illustration.  While  the  pen  is  fonnio; 
these  words,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Kane  saddens  the 
world.  Alas  that  the  gallant  heart  no  longer  beats,  the  story  of  whose 
noble  generosity  and  indomitable  prowess  has  just  thrilled  the  dull 
nations  of  men  of  meaner  mould!  Who— even  though  standing  before 
a  telescope  under  the  full  architecture  of  the  heavens— can  believe  that 
that  maiden  soul  of  heroism  and  devotion  is  now  but  an  extinguished 
spark, — that  the  love,  honor,  intelligence,  self-sacrificing  conBecntion 
which  enswathed  him  as  with  a  saintly  halo  have  all  gone  outf  Tam- 
ing from  that  pale  form,  stretched  on  the  couch  of  death  in  fatal  Cobs, 
through  the  receding  gulfs  of  space  where  incomputable  systems  of 
worlds  are  wheeling  on  their  eternal  courses,  and  then  looking  bade 
again  from  the  noiseless  glitter  and  awful  bulk  of  the  creation,  do  70a 
despair  of  the  immortal  consequence  of  the  poor  sufferer  whose  fleshly 
moorings  to  existence  are  successively  loosening  at  every  gisp?  Ah. 
remember  that  Matter  and  the  Soul  are  not  alone !  Far  above  that  dir- 
bound,  struggling  soul,  and  far  above  those  measureless,  firmamentil 
masses,  is  God,  the  Maker  of  them  both,  and  the  Lover  of  bii  child. 
Glancing  in  His  omniscience  down  upon  that  human  death-oouch,  aroond 
which  affectionate  prayers  are  floating  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  sad 
from  whose  pallid  occupant  confiding  sighs  are  rising  to  His  ear,, He  seei 
the  unutterable  mysteries  of  yearning  thought,  emotion,  and  ponrer. 
which  are  the  hidden  being  of  man,  and  which  so  ally  the  filial  sjMfitto 
the  parent  Divinity.  As  beneath  His  gaze  the  faithful  soul  of  Sishs 
Kane — slowly  extricating  itself  from  its  overwrought  tabemade,  and 
also  extricating  itself  from  the  holy  network  of  heart-strings  which  sixty 
millions  of  men  speaking  one  speech  have  flung  around  him,  if  haply  >o 
they  might  retain  him  to  earth  to  take  their  love  and  waiting  honois^ 
rises  into  the  invisible,  seeking  to  return,  bearing  its  virgin  purity  with 
it,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  will  He  overlook  it,  or  carelessly  spam  it  bto 
night,  because  the  banks  of  stars  are  piled  up  so  thick  and  hi^  thst 
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they  absorb  His  regards  7  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  counsels  of 
them  that  think  so !  It  should  not  be  believed  though  astronomy  were 
a  thousand  times  astronomy.  But  it  shall  rather  be  thought  that,  ere 
now,  the  brave  American  has  discovered  the  Mariner  whom  he  sought, 
though  sailing  on  far  other  seas,  where  there  is  no  destroying  winter 
and  no  need  of  rescue. 

In  association  with  the  measureless  spaces  and  countless  worlds  brought 
to  light  by  astronomic  science  naturally  arises  the  question  whether  the 
other  worlds  are,  Jike  our  earth,  peopled  with  responsible  intelligences. 
In  ancient  times  the  stars  were  not  generally  thought  to  be  worlds,  but 
to  be  persons, — genii  or  gods.  At  the  dawn  of  creation  "  the  morning 
stars  sang  together;"  that  is,  "the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  The 
stars  were  the  living  army  of  "Jehovah  of  hosts."  At  the  time  when 
the  theological  dogmas  now  prevalent  were  first  conceived,  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  universe  were  supposed  to  centre  on  this  globe.  The 
fortunes  of  man  wellnigh  absorbed,  it  was  imagined,  the  interest  of  angels 
and  of  God.  The  whole  creation  was  esteemed  a  temporary  theatre  for 
the  enactment  of  the  sublime  drama  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. 
The  entire  heavens  with  all  their  host  were  thought  to  revolve  in  satellite 
dependence  around  this  stationary  and  regal  planet.  For  God  to  hold 
long,  anxious,  repeated  councils  to  devise  means  to  save  us,  was  not 
deemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  relative  dignity  of  the  earth  and  the 
human  race.  But  at  length  the  progress  of  discovery  put  a  different 
aspect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  philosopher 
began  to  survey  man's  habitation  and  history,  and  to  estimate  man's 
comparative  rank  and  destiny,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  solitary 
planet  dating  back  only  a  few  thousand  years,  but  in  the  light  of  millions 
of  centuries  of  duration  and  from  a  position  among  millions  of  crowded 
firmaments  whence  our  sun  appears  as  a  dim  and  motionless  star.  This 
new  vision  of  science  required  a  new  construction  of  theology.  The  petty 
and  monstrous  notions  of  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  early  age  needed 
rectification.  In  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  devout  few  this  was  effected ; 
but  with  the  great  mf^'ority  the  two  sets  of  ideas  existed  side  by  side  in 
unreconciled  confusion  and  contradiction,  as  they  even  continue  to  do 
unto  this  day. 

When  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  universe  teemed  with  suns, 
moons,  and  planets,  composed  of  material  substances,  subject  to  day  and 
night,  and  various  other  laws  and  changes,  like  our  own  abode,  it  was 
natural  to  infer  that  these  innumerable  worlds  were  also  inhabited  by 
rational  creatures  akin  to  ourselves  and  capable  of  worshipping  God. 
Numerous  considerations,  possessing  more  or  less  weight,  were  brought 
forward  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion.  The  most  striking  presentation 
ever  made  of  the  argument,  perhaps,  is  that  in  Oersted's  essay  on  the 
"Universe  as  a  Single  Intellectual  Realm."  It  became  the  popular  faith, 
and  is  undoubtedly  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
•eventeenth  century  a  work  was  published  in  explicit  support  of  this 
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appear.  Brewster  has  replied  to  WhewelPs  disturbing  essay  in  a  volume 
which  more  commands  our  sympathies  and  carries  our  reason,  but  is  less 
sustained  in  force  and  less  close  in  logic.'*  Powell  has  still  more  recently 
published  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  f^  and  with  this  work 
the  discussion  rests  thus  far,  leaving,  as  we  believe,  the  popular  faith  in 
an  astronomic  universe  of  inhabited  worlds  unshaken,  however  fatal  the 
legitimate  implications  of  that  faith  may  be  to  other  doctrines  simul- 
taneously held.**  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifting  positions  taken  up 
by  skepticism  in  science,  now,  with  powerful  recoil  from  the  narrow 
bigotries  of  theology,  eagerly  embracing  the  sublimest  dreams  of  as- 
tronomic speculation,  and  now  inclining  to  the  faith  that  the  remoter 
stars  are  but  brilliant  globules  trickling  from  the  poles  of  some  terrible 
battery  in  the  godless  heights  of  space.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  sure 
in  science  at  all,  it  is  that  the  material  creation  is  inconceivably  vast,  in- 
cluding innumerable  systems,  and  all  governed  by  invariable  laws.  But 
let  us  return  from  this  episode. 

The  foregoing  sixfold  argument,  preserving  us  from  the  remorseless 
grasp  of  annihilation,  leaves  to  us  unchanged  the  problem  of  the 
relations  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  disembodied  soul  to  time  and 
space, — the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  spirit-world,  the  scene  of 
our  future  life.  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  Valhalla  with  its  mead-brimmed 
horns.  Blessed  Isles,  Elysium,  supernal  Olympus,  firmamental  Heaven, 
paradisal  Eden,  definite  sites  of  celestial  Worlds  for  departed  souls,  the 
Chaldee's  golden  orbs,  the  Sanscrit  Mem,  the  Indian  Hunting-Oround, 
the  Moslem's  love-bowers,  and*  wine-rivers,  and  gem-palaces  thronged 
with  dark-eyed  houris, — these  notions,  and  all  similar  ones,  of  material 
residences  for  spirits,  located  and  bounded,  we  must  dismiss  as  dreams 
and  cheats  of  the  childish  world's  unripe  fancy.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  any  thing  of  that  coarse,  crude  sort.  The  fictitious  theological  Heaven 
is  a  deposit  of  imagination  on  the  azure  ground  of  infinity,  like  a  bird's 
nest  on  Himalaya,  What,  then,  shall  we  say  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
while  there  are  reasons  enough  and  room  enough  for  an  undisheartened 
faith  in  the  grand  fact  of  human  immortality,  it  is  beyond  our  present 
powers  to  establish  any  detailed  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  locality  or 
its  scenery. 

But  surely,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  say  that  it  becomes  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  scenes  to  be  opened  to  us  at  death,  to  rise  to  a  more 
ideal  and  sublime  view  than  any  of  those  tangible  figments  which  were 
the  products  of  untrained  sensual  imagination  and  gross  materialistic 
theory.     When   the  fleshly  prison-walls  of  the  mind  fall,  its  first  in- 


M  IfoTB  Worids  than  One  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian. 

V  Eiaay  on  the  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds.  See,  ftuthermore,  in  Westminster  Rerlew,  July, 
1868,  Recent  Antronomy  and  the  Nehnlar  Hypothesis. 

»  Tolgrr,  Erde  nnd  Ewigkeit.  (Natural  Ilistory  of  the  Earth  as  a  Periodical  Process  of  Derslop- 
»»Bt  In  Opposition  to  the  Unnatural  Geology  of  Rsrolntions  and  Catastrophes.)  Treise,  Das  Xodloss 
4fT  inosaen  nnd  der  kleinen  materiellen  Welt 
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heri lance  is  a  stupendous  freedom.  The  narrow  limits  that  caged  it 
here  are  gone,  and  it  lives  in  an  ethereal  sphere  with  no  impeding 
bounds.  Leaving  its  natal  threshold  of  earth  and  the  lazar-house  of 
time,  its  home  is  immensity,  and  its  lease  is  eternity.  Even  in  our 
present  state,  to  a  true  thinker  there  is  no  ascent  or  descent  or  termi- 
nating wall  in  space,  but  equal  motion  illimitably  in  all  directions;  and 
no  absolute  standard  of  duration,  only  a  relative  and  variable  one  from 
the  insect  of  an  hour,  to  man,  to  an  archangel,  to  that  incomprehensible 
Being  whose  shortest  moments  are  too  vast  to  be  noted  by  the  awful 
nebula  of  the  Hour-Glass,  although  its  rushing  sands  are  systems  of 
worlds.  The  soul  emerges  from  earthly  bondage  emancipated  into 
eternity,  while 

**The  ages  iwcop  around  him  with  their  wingi, 
Like  anger'd  oaglei  cheated  of  their  prey." 

We  have  now  sufficient  premonitions  and  examples  of  this  wondrous 
enlargement  to  base  a  rational  belief  on.  What  hems  us  in  when  we 
think,  feel,  and  imagine?  And  what  is  the  heaven  that  shall  dawn 
for  us  beyond  the  veil  of  death's  domain  but  the  realm  of  Thought,  the 
sphere  of  the  spirit's  unhampered  powers  ?  There  are  often  vouchsafed 
to  us  here  hours  of  out«oaring  emotion  and  conception  which  make  the 
enclosures  in  which  the  astronomer  loiters  seem  narrow.  **His  skies 
are  shoal,  and'  imagination,  like  a  thirsty  traveller,  pants  to  be  through 
their  desert.  The  roving  mind  impatiently  bursts  the  fetters  of  astro- 
nomical orbits,  like  cobwebs  in  a  corner  of  its  universe,  and  launches 
itself  to  where  distance  fails  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as  science  has  dis; 
covered,  grows  weak  and  weary."  There  are  moods  of  spiritual  ex- 
pansion and  infinite  longing  that  illustrate  the  train  of  thought  so  well 
expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

*^  Eren  aa  the  dope  in  tale*  Arabfan 

Dipp'd  bat  his  brow  beneath  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  in  that  instant  all  the  life  of  man 

From  3ronth  to  age  roU*d  ita  slow  years  on  him. 
And,  while  the  foot  stood  motionless,  the  sonl 
Swept  with  deliberate  wing  from  pole  to  p<de; 

80  when  the  roan  the  Grave's  still  portal  pawM^ 
Closed  on  the  substances  or  cheats  of  earth, 

The  Immaterial,  for  the  things  earth  glasses 
Shapes  a  new  vision  from  the  matter's  dearth: 
Before  the  hoiU  that  8ee8  nut  with  oar  eyea 
The  undefined  Immeasurable  lies."** 

Then  we  realize  that  the  spiritual  world  does  not  form  some  now  unseen 
and  distant  region  of  the  visible  creation,  but  that  the  astronomic  universe 
is  a  speck  lying  in  the  invisible  bosom  of  the  spiritual  world.  ''Space  is 
an  attribute  of  God  in  which  all  matter  is  laid,  and  other  attributes  he 
may  have  which  are  the  home  of  mind  and  soul."  We  suppose  the 
difference  between  the  present  embodied  and  the  future  disembodied 


*  Bolwer,  King  Arthur,  book  3d. 
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state  to  be  so  vast  that  the  conditionB  of  the  latter  cannot  be  intelligibly 
illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  human  soul  will  ever  be  absolutely  independent  of  time  and  space, 
literally  transcending  them,  but  only  relatively  so  as  compared  with  its 
earthly  predicament.  For,  as  an  able  thinker  and  writer — a  philosopher 
of  the  Swedenborgian  school,  too— has  said,  "The  conception  of  a  mind 
absolutely  sundered  from  all  connection  with  space  is  a  mere  pretence 
which  wordb  necessarily  repudiate." 

The  soul— on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  soul — is  now  in  the  body. 
Evidently,  on  leaving  the  body,  it  must  either  be  nowhere^ — and  that  is 
annihilation,  which  the  vehement  totality  of  our  thought  denies;  or 
everywhere, — and  that  implies  infinity,  the  loss  of  finite  being  in  boundless 
I>eity,  a  conclusion  which  we  know  of  nothing  to  warrant;  or  somewhere, — 
and  that  predicates  a  surviving  individuality  related  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternals, which  is  the  prophesied  and  satisfactory  result  in  which  we  rest 
in  faith,  humbly  confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  all  the  minutiae.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  view,  however,  that  the  soul  is  limited 
to  a  fixed  region  in  space.  It  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe. 
More  wonders,  and  sublimer  than  mortal  fancies  have  ever  suspected, 
are  waiting  to  be  revealed  when  we  die: — 

<«  Tor  this  life  Is  bat  being's  first  fUot  ray. 
And  hearen  on  bearen  make  np  God's  ^^mr^^ng  daj." 

We  are  here  living  unconsciously  engirt  by  another  universe  than  the 
senses  can  apprehend,  thinly  veiled,  but  real,  and  waiting  for  us  with 
hospitable  invitation.  "What  are  those  dream-like  and  inscrutable 
thoughts  which  start  up  in  moments  of  stillness,  apparently  as  from  the 
deeps, — like  the  movement  of  the  leaves  during  a  silent  night,  in  prog- 
nostic of  the  breeze  that  has  yet  scarce  come, — if  not  the  rustlings  of 
schemes  and  orders  of  existence  near  though  unseen  ?"  Perchance  the 
range  of  the  abode  and  destiny  of  the  soul  after  death  is  all  immensity. 
The  interstellar  spaces,  which  we  usually  fancy  are  barren  deserts 
where  nonentity  reigns,  may  really  be  the  immortal  kingdom  colonized 
by  the  spirits  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  creation  have  sailed  from 
the  mortal  shores  of  all  planets.  They  may  be  the  crowded  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple  trod  by  bright  throngs  of  worshipping  angels.  The 
soul's  home,  the  heaven  of  God,  may  be  suffused  throughout  the  material 
universe,  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical  globes  and  galaxies.  So 
light  and  electricity  pervade  some  solid  bodies,  as  if  for  them  there 
were  no  solidity.  So,  doubtless,  there  are  millions  of  realities  around 
UB  utterly  eluding  our  finest  senses.  "A  fact,"  Emerson  says,  "is  the 
last  issue  of  spirit,"  and  not  its  entire  extent.  "  The  visible  creation  is 
the  terminus  of  th^  invisible  world,"  and  not  the  totality  of  the  universe. 
There  are  gradations  of  matter  and  being,  from  the  rock  to  the  flower, 
from  the  vegetable  to  man.  Is  it  most  probable  that  the  scale  breaks 
abruptly  there,  or  that  other  ranks  of  spiritual  existence  successively 
riae  peopling  the  seeming  abysses  unto  the  very  confines  of  God? — 
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"Obd  efTery  leaf  a  teeming  woiid  contain,^ 

Cbo  erery  globnie  g:ird  a  oonnUesa  race,— > 
Tet  one  deatb^lumber  la  its  dreamlais  reign 

CUuip  all  the  Ulunied  magDiflconce  of  epaoe? 
Life  crowd  a  gralu, — from  alr*i  raat  realms  eflkcedf  ' 
Tlie  leaf  a  world, — the  firmament  a  waate  f** 

An  honest  historical  criticism  forces  us,  however  reluctantly,  to  loose 
our  hold  from  the  various  supposed  localities  of  the  soul's  destination, 
which  have  pleased  the  fancies  and  won  the  assent  of  mankind  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  simple  and  cardinal  fact  of  an 
immortal  life  for  man.  It  merely  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  while 
the  fact  stands  clear  and  authoritative  to  instinct,  reason,  and  faith,  yet 
the  how,  and  the  where,  and  all  such  problems,  are  wrapped  in  unfathomable 
mystery.  We  are  to  obey  and  hope,  not  dissect  and  dogmatize.  How- 
ever the  fantastic  dreams  of  the  imagination  and  the  subtle  speculations 
of  the  intellect  may  shift  from  time  to  time,  and  be  routed  and  vanish, 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  heart  remains  the  same,  the  divine  polarity  of 
the  reason  changes  not,  and  men  will  never  cease  fondly  to  believe  that 
although  they  cannot  tell  where  heaven  is,  yet  surely  there  is  a  heaven 
reserved  for  them  somewhere  within  the  sheltering  embrace  of  God's 
infinite  providence.  We  may  not  say  of  that  kingdom,  Lo,  here!  or  Lo, 
there!  but  it  is  wherever  God's  approving  presence  extends;  and  is  that 
not  wherever  the  pure  in  heart  are  found?*® 

Let  every  elysian  clime  the  breezes  blow  over,  every  magic  isle  the 
waves  murmur  round,  every  subterranean  retreat  fancy  has  devised, 
every  cerulean  region  the  moon  visits,  every  planet  that  hangs  afar  on 
the  neck  of  night,  be  disenchanted  of  their  imaginar}' charms,  and  brought, 
by  the  advance  of  discovery,  within  the  relentless  light  of  familiarity,  for 
the  common  gaze  of  fleshly  eyes  and  tread  of  vulgar  feet,  still  the  pro- 
phetic Mind  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  belief  in  immortality ;  still  the 
unquenchable  instincts  of  the  Heart  would  retain,  uninjured,  the  great 
expectation  of  Another  World,  although  no  traveller  returns  from  its 
voiceless  bourne  to  tell  in  what  local  direction  it  lies,  no  voyager  comes 
back  from  its  mystic  port  to  describe  its  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
chartless  infinite  of  space. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  lateral  distribution  of  notions  as  to  a  fiitare 
life,  to  their  lineal  development.  We  have  seen  that  the  development 
of  belief  as  to  the  locality  of  our  future  destination  has  been  a  chase  of 
places,  over  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  through  the  sky,  as  fast  as  the 
unknown  was  brought  within  the  known,  until  it  has  stopped  at  the 
verge  of  the  unknowable.  There  we  stand,  confessing  our  inability  to 
fix  the  scene.  The  doctrine  of  the  conditions  and  contents  of  the  future  life 
has  followed  the  same  course  as  that  of  its  locality. 

In  the  first  stage  of  belief  the  future  life  consists  of  the  groas  condi- 
tions and  materials  of  the  known  present  reflected,  under  the  impulse  of 


«  CSialmert,  Sermon,  Hearen  a  Character  and  not  a  Localitj. 
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the  senses,  into  the  unknown  future.  This  style  of  faith  prevailed  for  a 
vast  period,  and  is  not  yet  obsolete.  When  the  King  of  Dahomey  has 
done  a  great  feat,  he  kills  a  man  to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  ghost  of  his 
royal  father.  When  he  dies  himself,  a  host  are  killed,  that  he  may  enter 
Deadland  with  a  becoming  cortege.  His  wives  also  are  slain,  or  commit 
Buicide,  that  they  may  rejoin  him. 

The  second  stage  of  belief  is  reached  when,  under  the  ethical  impulse, 
only  certain  refined  elements  of  the  present,  discriminated  portions  of  the 
products  of  reason,  imagination  and  sentiment,  are  reflected  into  the 
future,  and  accepted  as  the  facts  of  the  life  there.  Critical  processes, 
applied  to  thought  and  fSftith,  cause  the  rejection  of  much  that  was  received. 
That  alone  which  answers  to  our  wants,  and  has  coherence,  continues  to 
be  held  as  truth.  An  example  is  afforded  by  Augustine  in  his  essay,  De 
Libero  ArbUrio,  He  argues  that  the  wicked  are  kept  in  being  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  material  universe;  partly  wretched,  partly  happy;  too  bad 
for  heaven,  too  good  for  annihilation ;  incapable  of  attaining  the  summit 
of  their  beatified  destiny.  Not  the  crude  reflection  of  the  present  state, 
but  a  criticized  and  purged  portion  of  the  results  of  speculation  on  it,  is 
thrown  forward,  and  composes  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  This  is  the 
condition  of  faith  in  which  civilized  mankind,  for  the  most  part,  now  are. 

The  third  stage  of  development  is  that  wherein  the  thinker  perceives 
that  it  is  illegitimate  to  reflect  into  the  future  any  of  the  realities  or 
relations  of  the  present,  and  then  to  regard  them  as  the  truths  of  the 
experience  which  awaits  him  after  death.  His  experience  here  is  the 
resultant  of  his  faculties  as  related  to  the  universe.  Destroy  his  organ- 
ization, and  what  follows?  One  will  say,  "Nonentity."  Another,  more 
wise  and  modest,  will  say,  "Something  necessarily  unknown  as  yet." 
We  have  no  better  right  to  project  into  the  ideal  space  of  futurity  the 
Ingredients  of  our  thoughts  than  we  have  to  project  there  the  ol^ecta 
of  our  senses.  Bunsen,  whose  thought  and  scholarship  included  pretty 
much  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  represents  this  stage  of  faith.  He 
stands  on  the  religious  side  of  the  movement  of  Science,  believing  in 
immortality  without  defining  it.  Comte  stands  on  the  positivist  side, 
blankly  denying  all  objective  immortality.  These  two  represent  the 
results  in  which,  advancing  from  its  opposite  sides,  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  ends.  With  Comte,  atheistic  dog- 
matism crushing  every  eternal  hope;  with  Bunsen,  Christian  faith 
pointing  the  child  to  an  eternal  home  in  the  Father.  For  all  but 
fetichistic  minds  the  only  choice  lies  between  these  two. 

The  organic  evolutii./i  o.  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  is,  therefore,  a 
process  of  faith  beginning  with  the  crude  transference  of  the  elements 
of  the  present  into  the  future,  continuing  with  refined  modifications  of 
that  transference,  ending  with  an  entire  cessation  of  it  as  inapplicable  and 
incompetent.  Having  examined  all  the  historic,  experimental,  and  scien- 
jfic  data  within  our  reach,  we  pause  on  the  edge  of  the  Part  which  we 
know,  and  wait,  with  serene  trust,  though  with  bowed  head  and  silent 
lip,  before  the  Unknowable  Whole. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  DISBELIEF  IN  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

If  the  first  men  were  conscious  'spirits  who,  at  the  command  of  God, 
dropped  from  the  skies  into  organic  forms  of  matter,  or  who  were  created 
here  on  an  exalted  plane  of  insight  and  communion  far  above  any  thing 
now  experienced  by  us,  then  the  destination  of  man  to  a  life  after  death 
may  originally  have  been  a  fact  of  direct  knowledge,  universally  seen 
and  grasped  without  any  obscuring  peradventure.  From  that  state  it 
gradually  declined  into  dubious  dimness  as  successive  generations  grew 
sinful,  sensual,  hardened,  immersed  and  bound  in  a£fairs  of  passion  and 
earth.  It  became  remoter,  assumed  a  questionable  aspect,  gave  rise  to 
discussions  and  doubts,  and  here  and  there  to  positive  disbelief  and  open 
denial.  Thus,  beginning  as  a  clear  reality  within  the  vision  of  all,  it 
sank  into  a  matter  of  uncertain  debate  among  individuals. 

But  if  the  first  men  were  called  up  into  being  from  the  earth,  by  the 
creative  energy  of  God,  as  the  distinct  climax  of  the  other  species,  then 
the  early  generations  of  our  race,  during  the  long  ages  of  their  wild  and 
slowly-ameliorating  state,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  conscious  sequel 
to  the  fate  seemingly  closed  in  death.  They  were  too  animal  and  rude 
yet  to  conceive  a  spiritual  existence  outside  of  the  flesh  and  the  earth. 
Among  the  accumulating  trophies  of  their  progressive  intellectual  con- 
quests hung  up  by  mankind  in  the  historic  hall  of  experience,  this 
marvellous  achievement  is  one  of  the  sublimest.  What  a  day  was  that 
for  all  humanity  forever  after,  when  for  the  first  time,  on  some  climbing 
brain,  dawned  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spirit-world  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal immortality !  It  was  announced.  It  dawned  separately  wherever 
there  were  prepared  persons.  It  spread  from  soul  to  soul,  and  became 
the  common  faith  of  the  world.  Still,  among  every  people  there  were 
pertinacious  individuals,  who  swore  not  by  the  judge  and  went  not  with 
the  multitude,  persons  of  less  credulous  hearts  and  more  skeptical 
faculties,  who  demurred  at  the  great  doctrine,  challenged  it  in  many 
particulars,  gainsaid  it  on  various  grounds,  disbelieved  it  from  different 
motives,  and  fought  it  with  numerous  weapons. 

Whichever  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  be  adopted, — that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  subsided  from  universal  acceptance  into  party  contention, 
or  that  it  arose  at  length  from  personal  perception  and  authority  into 
common  credit, — the  fact  remains  equally  prominent  and  interesting  tliit 
throughout  the  traceable  history  of  human  opinion  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 
senters who  have  tliouglit  death  the  finality  of  man,  and  the  next  world 
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an  illusion.  The  history  of  this  special  department  of  thought  opens  a  wide 
and  fertile  subject.  To  gain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  boundaries 
and  a  compact  epitome  of  its  contents,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  in 
these  two  lights  and  divisions,  all  the  time  trying  to  see,  step  by  step, 
what  justice,  and  what  injustice,  is  done:  first,  the  dominant  motive 
forces  animating  the  disbelievers ;  secondly,  the  methods  and  materials 
they  have  employed. 

At  first  thought  it  would  appear  difiScult  to  tell  what  impulses  could 
move  persons  to  undertake,  as  many  constantly  have  undertaken,  a 
crusade  against  a  faith  so  dear  to  man,  so  ennobling  to  his  nature. 
Peruse  the  pages  of  philosophical  history  with  careful  reflection,  and  the 
mystery  is  scattered,  and  various  groups  of  disbelievers  stand  revealed, 
with  earnest  voices  and  gestures  assailing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.^ 

One  company,  having  their  representatives  in  every  age,  reject  it  as  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  tyranny 
of  authority.  The  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  by  priesthoods,  embodied 
in  sacred  books,  and  wrought  into  the  organic  social  life  of  states ;  and 
acceptance  of  it  has  been  commanded  as  a  duty,  and  expected  as  a  decent 
and  respectable  thing.  To  deny  it  ]}as  required  courage,  implied  indc|>cn- 
dent  opinions,  and  conferred  singularity.  To  cast  off  the  yoke  of  tradition, 
undermine  the  basis  of  power  supporting  a  galling  religious  tyranny,  and 
be  marked  as  a  rebellious  freethinker  in  a  generation  of  slavish  conform- 
ists,— this  motive  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  results.  Some  of  the  radical 
revolutionists  of  the  present  time  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  the  living  core  of 
the  power  of  tyranny  in  the  world.  They  therefore  deny  God  and  futurity 
in  order  to  overthrow  their  oppressors,  who  reign  over  them  and  prey 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  pretended  interests  of  a  future 
life.'  The  true  way  to  secure  the  real  desideratum  corruptly  indicated 
in  this  movement  is  not  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  but  by 
removing  the  adjustment  of  its  conditions  and  the  administration  of  its 
rewards  and  penalties  out  of  the  hands  of  every  clique  of  priests  and 
rulers.  A  righteously  and  benignly  ordered  immortality,  based  in  truth 
and  acyudicated  by  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  is  no  engine  of  oppression, 
though  a  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  irresponsibly  managed  by  an  Or{^ic 
association,  the  guardians  of  a  Delphic  tripod,  the  owners  of  a  secret 
confessional,  or  the  interpreters  of  an  exclusive  creed,  may  be.  In  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance,  that  searching  and  decisive  discrimina- 
tion, so  rare  when  the  passions  get  enlisted,  is  especially  needed. 
Because  a  doctrine  is  abused  by  selfish  tyrants  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  doctrine  itself  either  false  or  injurious. 

No  little  iivjury  has  been  done  to  the  common  faith  in  a  future  life. 


1  J.  A.  Lather,  R«oenwtiir  nnmema  eoram,  qni  Immortalltatem  inflclati  rant. 
*  Schmidt,  OcKhlehte  der  DeutKhen  Literatur  Im  Deunxdinten  JAhrhandert,  band  ill.  kap.  iT.f 
Der  phikMophifche  Badiealinniu. 
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great  disbelief  has  been  provoked  unwittingly,  by  writers  who  have  sought 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  revealed  religion  at  the  expense  of  natunl 
religion.    Many  such  persons  have  labored  to  show  that  all  the  scientific^ 
philosophical,  and  moral  arguments  for  immortality  are  worthless,  the 
teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  alone 
possessing  any  validity  to  establish  that  great  truth.     An  accomplbhed 
author  says,  in  a  recent  work,  "The  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation."'    Bishop  Courtenay  published,  i 
few  years  since,  a  most  deliberate  and  unrelenting  attack  upon  the  argu- 
ments for  the  deathlessness  of  the  soul,  seeking  with  persevering  remone> 
lessness  to  demolish  every  one  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  man  totallj 
perishes,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  second  coming  of  Chrkt* 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  such  statements  usually  awaken 
and  confirm  a  deep  skepticism  as  to  a  future  life,  instead  of  enhancing  t 
grateful  estimate  of  the  gospel.    If  man  is  once  annihilated,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  will  be  identically  restored.    Such  a  stupendous  and  arbh 
trary  miracle  clashes  with  the  continuity  of  the  universe,  and  staggers 
rather  than  steadies  faith.     We  should  beg  such  volunteers — however 
sincere  and  good  their  intentions — to  withhold  the  impoverishing  gift  of 
their  service.     And  when  kindred  reasonings  are  advance  by  such  men 
as  the  unbelieving  Hume,  wo  feel  tempted  to  say,  in  the  language  of  t 
distinguished  divine  speaking  on  this  very  point,  *'Ah,  gentlemen,  «e 
understand  you:  you  belong  to  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  the 
aliens!" 

Another  party  of  disbelievers  have  repudiated  the  whole  oonceptioi 
of  a  future  state  as  a  protest  against  the  nonsense  and  cruelty  asBodatod 
with  it  in  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  dogmatisms  of  their  tima 
From  the  beginning  of  history  in  most  nations,  the  details  of  another 
existence  and  its  conditions  have  been  furnished  to  the  eager  credoUtj 
of  the  people  by  the  lawless  fancies  of  poets,  the  fine-spinning  bitisi 
of  metaphysicians,  and  the  cold-blooded  calculations  or  hot-headed 
zeal  of  sectarian  leaders.  Of  course  a  mass  of  absurdities  would  gfov 
up  around  the  central  germ  and  a  multitude  of  horrors  sprout  ibith. 
While  the  common  throng  would  unquestioningly  receive  all  then 
ridiculous  and  revolting  particulars,  they  could  not  but  provoke  dooH 
satire,  flat  rejection,  from  the  bolder  and  keener  wits.  So  we  find  it  vtf 
in  Greece.  The  fables  about  the  under-world — ^the  ferriage  over  tka 
Styx,  poor  Tantalus  so  torturingly  mocked,  the  daughters  of  Danaai 
drawing  water  in  sieves — all  were  accredited  by  the  general  crowd  on 
one  extreme.'    On  the  other  extreme  the  whole  scheme,  root  and  bnnobi 


*  Bowen,  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Science,  part  U.  oh.  ix. 

*  The  Future  States :  Their  Evidencofl  and  Nature  considered  on  Prlndpira  Fhjstesl,  Morsl,  mI 
Scriptural,  with  the  Design  of  Showing  the  Value  of  the  Gospel  Rerdation. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Superstitione.    The  realUy  of  the  popular  credoUty  and  tamr  ta  lilsr  SiH 
clearly  appears  fh>m  the  llM^t  that  Marcus  Aurelios  had  a  law  pasfed  oondenuiiai  to 
"those  who  do  any  thing  through  which  men*s  excitahle  minds  ara  alanoed  tgr  %i 
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was  flung  away  with  scorn.  The  following  epitaph  on  an  unbeliever  is 
attributed  to  Callimaofaus.  "O  Charidas,  what  are  the  things  below? 
Vast  darkness.  And  what  the  returns  to  earth?  A  falsehood.  And 
Pluto?  A  ikble.  We  have  perished:  this  is  my  true  speech  to  you;  but^ 
if  you  want  the  flattering  style,  the  Pellsean's  great  ox  is  in  the  shades.'** 
Meanwhile,  a  few  judicious  mediators,  neither  swallowing  the  whole  gross 
draught  at  a  gulp,  nor  throwing  the  whole  away  with  utter  disgust, 
drank  through  the  strainer  of  a  discriminative  interpretation.  Because 
caprice,  hatred,  and  favoritism  are  embalmed  in  some  perverse  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying  a  righteous  retri- 
bution. Because  heaven  has  been  located  on  a  hill-top,  and  its  sublime 
denixens  made  to  eat  ambrosia  and  sometimes  to  fall  out  among  them- 
■elves^  is  no  adequate  reason  for  r^'ecting  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  life. 
Puerilities  of  fancy  and  monstrosities  of  passion  arbitrarily  connected 
with  principles  claiming  to  be  eternal  truths  should  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated, and  not  the  whole  be  despised  and  trodden  on  together.  From 
lack  of  this  analysis  and  discrimination,  in  the  presence  of  abnormal 
excrescences  and  offensive  secretions  dislike  and  disbelief  have  often 
flourished  where,  if  judicial  thought  and  conscience  had  cut  off  the 
imposed  deformities  and  dispelled  the  discoloring  vengeance,  faith  and 
love  would  have  been  confirmed  in  contemplating  the  pure  and  har- 
monious form  of  doctrine  left  exposed  in  the  beauty  of  benignant 
truth.  The  aim  ostensibly  proposed  by  Lucretius,'  in  his  elaborate  and 
masterly  exposition  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  free  men  from 
their  absurd  belief  in  childish  legends  and  their  painful  fears  of  death 
and  hell.  As  far  as  merely  this  purpose  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
aooomplished  it  as  effectually,  perhaps,  and  more  directly,  by  exposing 
the  adventitioui  errors  without  assailing  the  great  doctrine  around  which 
they  had  been  gathered.  Bion  the  Borysthenite  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  to  have  said,  with  a  sharp  humor,  that  the  souls  below  would  be 
more  punished  by  carrying  water  in  whole  buckets  than  in  such  as  had 
been  bored !  A  soul  may  pass  into  the  unseen  state  though  there  be  no 
Plutonian  wherry,  suffer  woe  though  there  be  no  river  Pyriphlegethon, 
ei\joy  bliss  though  there  be  no  cup  of  nectar  borne  by  Hebe.  But  to  fly 
to  rash  extremes  and  build  positive  conclusions  on  mere  ignorance  has 
alwajTB  been  natural  to  man,  not  only  as  a  believer,  but  also  as  an  icono« 
clastic  denier. 

A  third  set  of  disbelievers  in  a  future  life  consists  of  those  who  advo* 
Gate  the  "emancipation  of  the  flesh''  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  this 
life  when  fidly  enjoyed.  They  attack  the  dogma  of  immortality  as  the 
essential  germ  of  asceticism,  and  abjure  it  as  a  protest  against  that  supeN 
stitious  distrust  and  gloom  which  put  a  ban  on  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

9t  th»  IMtjr.*    Nero,  after  mardering  hii  mother,  haunted  by  her  ghoet  and  tortured  by  the  Furiet, 
attfloipted  by  magical  rites  to  bring  up  her  ahade  from  below,  and  aoften  her  vindictive  wrath 
jaatoalua,  Vita  Neronii,  cap.  xxxiv. 
•lDiaam.Xlt. 
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to  be  reached  by  perceiving,  not  that  all  terminates  in  the  grave,  but 
that  the  greatest  eiyoyment  flows  from  a  self-controlling  devotedness  to 
noble  ends,  that  the  claims  of  another  life  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
interests  of  this  life,  that  the  lawful  fruition  of  every  function  of  human 
nature,  each  lower  faculty  being  subordinated  to  each  higher  one,  and 
the  highest  always  reigning,  at  once  yields  the  most  immediate  pleasure 
and  makes  the  completest  preparation  for  the  hereafter.  In  the  absence 
of  the  all-irradiating  sun  of  immortality,  these  disbelievers,  exulting  over 
the  pale  taper  of  sensual  pleasure,  remind  us  of  a  parcel  of  apes  gathered 
around  a  cold  glow-worm  and  rejoicing  that  they  have  found  a  Are  in  the 
damp,  chilly  night. 

Besides  the  freethinkers,  who  will  not  yield  to  authority,  but  insist  upon 
standing  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  the  satlnsis,  who  level  their  shafts 
undiscriminatingly  against  what  they  perceive  associated  with  absurdity, 
and  the  loarldlings,  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  imaginably 
contrasted  goods  of  eternity,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  men  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  as  a  protest  against  the  burden- 
some miseries  of  individuality.  The  Gipseys  exclaimed  to  Borrow, 
"What!  is  i^  not  enough  to  have  borne  the  wretchedness  of  this  life, 
that  we  must  also  endure  another?"®  A  feeling  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  suffering  exposures  of  a  finite  form  of  being  has  for  untold 
ages  harassed  the  great  nations  of  the  East  with  painful  unrest  and 
wondrous  longing.  Pantheistic  absorption — to  lose  all  imprisoning 
bounds,  and  blend  in  that  ecstatic  flood  of  Deity  which,  forever  full,  never 
ebbs  on  any  coast — has  been  equally  the  metaphysical  speculation,  the 
imaginative  dream,  and  the  passionate  desire,  of  the  Hindu  mind.  It  is 
the  basis  and  motive  of  the  most  extensive  disbelief  of  individual  im- 
mortality the  world  has  known.  "The  violence  of  fruition  in  these  foul 
puddles  of  flesh  and  blood  presently  glutteth  with  satiety,"  and  the  ' 
mortal  circuits  of  earth  and  time  are  a  round  of  griefs  and  pangs  from 
which  they  would  escape  into  the  impersonal  Godhead.  Sheerly  against 
this  lofty  strain  of  poetic  souls  is  that  grovelling  life  of  ignorance  which, 
dominated  by  selfish  instincts,  crawling  on  brutish  grounds,  cannot  awaken 
the  creative  force  of  spiritual  wants  slumbering  within,  nor  lift  its  head 
high  enough  out  of  the  dust  to  see  the  stars  of  a  deathless  destiny ;  and 
a  fifth  group  of  disbelievers  deny  immortality  because  their  degraded 
experience  does  not  prophesy  it.  Many  a  man  might  say,  with  Auto- 
lycus,  "For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it."  A  mind 
holy  and  loving,  communing  with  God  and  an  ideal  world,  "lighted  up 
as  a  spar-grot"  with  pure  feelings  and  divine  truths,  is  mirrored  full  of 
incorporeal  shapes  of  angels,  and  aware  of  their  immaterial  disentangle- 
ment and  eternity.  A  brain  surcharged  with  fires  of  hatred,  drowsed 
with  filthy  drugs,  and  drenched  with  drunkenness,  will  teem,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  vermin  writhing  in  the  meshes  of  decaying  matter.     Cleav- 


>  The  Zincali,  part  ii.  ch.  i. 
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ing  to  evanescent  things,  men  feel  that  they  are  passing  away  like  leavei 
on  waves ;  filled  with  convictions  rooted  and  breathing  in  eternity,  they 
feel  that  they  shall  abide  in  serene  survival,  like  stars  above  tempests^ 
Turn  from  every  obscene  sight,  curb  every  base  propensity,  obey  every 
heavenly  vision  by  assimilation  of  immortal  things,  sacred  self-denials 
and  toils,  dininterested  sympathies  and  hopes,  accumulate  divine  trea- 
sures and  kindle  the  mounting  flame  of  a  divine  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  consciousness  will  crave  and  faith  behold  an  illimitable  destiny. 
Experiences  worthy  of  being  eternal  generate  faith  in  their  own  eternity. 
But  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sensualist,  whose  total  experience  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  who  has  no  realization  of  pure  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  is 
incapable  of  sincere  faith  in  immortal  life.  The  dormancy  of  his  higher 
powers  excludes  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  faith.  His  ignoble 
bodily  life  does  not  furnish  the  conscious  basis  and  prophecy  of  a  glorious 
spiritual  life,  but  shudderingly  proclaims  the  cessation  of  all  his  experience 
with  the  destruction  of  his  senses.  The  termination  of  all  the  functions 
he  knows, — what  else  can  it  be  but  his  virtual  annihilation  ?  When  to 
the  privative  degradations  of  an  uncultivated  and  earthy  experience, 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  passive  unbelief  in  immortality,  are  added 
the  positive  coarseness  and  guilt  of  a  thick  insensibility  and  a  wicked 
life,  aggressive  disbelief  is  quit«  likely  to  arise,  the  essay  of  an  uneasy 
conscience  to  slay  what  it  feels  would  be  a  foe,  and  strangle  the  worm 
that  never  dies.  The  denial  springing  from  such  sources  is  refuted 
when  it  is  explained.  Its  motive  should  never  by  any  man  be  yielded 
to,  much  less  be  willingly  nourished.  It  should  be  resisted  by  a  devout 
culture  courting  the  smiles  of  God,  by  rising  into  the  loftier  airs  of 
meditation  and  duty,  by  imaginative  sentiment  and  practical  philan- 
thropy, until  the  eternal  instinct,  long  smothered  under  sluggish  loads 
of  sense  and  sin,  reached  by  a  soliciting  warmth  from  heaven,  stirs  with 
demonstrating  vitality. 

The  last  and  largest  assemblage  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject  comprises  those  who  utter  their  disbelief  in  a 
future  existence  out  of  simple  loyalty  to  seeming  truth,  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  think  a  false  doctrine,  and  against  the  sophistical  and 
defective  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  propped.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  five  previously-named  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions, honest  assailants  of  error  and  adherents  of  truth ;  but  they 
are  actuated  by  animating  motives  of  a  various  moral  character.  In 
the  present  case,  the  ruling  motive  is  purely  a  determination,  as  BUchner 
says,  to  stand  by  the  facts  and  to  establish  the  correct  doctrine.  The 
directest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  the  active 
philosophical  history  of  this  class  of  disbelievers  will  be  to  follow  on 
the  linos  of  their  tracks  with  statements  and  criticisms  of  their  pro* 
oedures."    Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  planted 

*  Ffmsier,   Antiphttdon,  oder  PrUftiDg  ciniger  Haaptbeweiae  fUr  di«  Einfkchheit  ond  Unsterblicli* 
keit  der  metuchlichen  Seele. 
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itself  upon  bold  affirmation,  and  fortified  itself  with  arguments  which 
may  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  five  distinct  heads. 

First  is  the  sensational  Argument  from  Appearance.  In  death  the 
visible  functions  cease,  the  organism  dissolves,  the  mind  disappear; 
there  is  apparently  a  total  scattering  and  end  of  the  individual.  That 
these  phenomena  should  suggest  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  inevitable ; 
to  suppose  that  they  prove  the  fact  is  absurd.  It  is  an  arrant  begging 
of  the  question ;  for  the  very  problem  is,  Does  not  an  invisible  spiritual 
entity  survive  the  visible  material  disintegration  ?  Among  the  unsound 
and  superstitious  attempts  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  that  founded 
on  narratives  of  ghosts,  appearances  and  visions  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Tafel 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1853  a  volume  aiming  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality and  personal  identity  of  the  soul  by  citation  of  ninety  cases 
of  supernatural  appearances,  extending  from  the  history  of  the  ghost 
whose  address  to  Curtius  Kufus  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  wonderful 
story  told  by  Henatus  LUderitz  in  1837.  Such  efforts  are  worse  than 
vain.  Their  data  are  so  explicable  in  many  cases,  and  so  inconclusive  in 
all,  that  they  quite  naturally  provoke  deeper  disbelief  and  produce  tell- 
ing retorts.  While  here  and  there  a  credulous  person  is  convinced  of  a 
future  life  by  the  asserted  appearance  of  a  spirit,  the  well-informed  psy- 
chologist refers  the  argument  to  the  laws  of  insanity  and  illusions,  and 
the  skeptic  adds  as  a  finality  his  belief  that  thei*e  is  no  future  life,  because 
no  ghost  has  ever  come  back  to  reveal  and  certify  it.  The  argument  on 
both  sides  is  equally  futile,  and  removed  from  the  true  requisitions  of 
the  problem. 

To  the  philosophical  thinker  a  mere  appearance  is  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  it.  Science  and  expe- 
rience are  full  of  examples  exposing  the  nullity  or  the  falsity  of  appear- 
ances. The  sun  seems  to  move  around  the  earth ;  but  truth  contradicts 
it.  We  seem  to  discern  distances  and  the  forms  of  bodies  by  direct 
sight;  but  the  truth  is  we  see  nothing  but  shades  and  colors:  all  beyond 
is  inference  based  on  acquired  experience.  The  first  darkness  would 
seem  to  the  trembling  contemplator  absolutely  to  blot  out  the  universe; 
but  in  truth  it  only  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  The  first  thorough 
unconscious  sleep  would  seem  to  be  the  hopeless  destruction  of  the  soul 
in  its  perfect  oblivion.  Death  is  forever  for  the  first  timet  shrouded  in 
the  misleading  obscurities  of  an  unknown  novelty.  Appearances  are 
often  deceitful,  yielding  obvious  clews  only  to  mistakes  and  falsehoods. 
They  are  always  superficial,  furnishing  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  reality. 

**  Who  coald  have  thought  such  darkoeM  Ujr  oonoeal'd 
Within  thjr  beams,  0  Sun !    Or  who  could  flndf 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  ins«ct  stood  reveal'd, 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  ns  blind  f 
Why  then  do  we  shun  death  with  anxious  strife? 
If  light  can  thus  deoeire,  wherefore  not  l\fef" 

When  the  body  dies,  the  mind  is  no  longer  manifested  through  it.    That 
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is  all  we  immediately  know  by  perception.  The  inference  that  the  mind 
has  therefore  ceased  to  be  at  all,  is  a  mere  supposition.  It  may  still  live 
and  act,  independently  of  the  body.  An  outside  phenomenon  can  proTe 
nothing  here.  We  must  by  some  psychological  probe  pierce  to  the  core 
of  the  being  and  discern,  as  there  concealed,  the  central  interpretation 
of  truth,  or  else,  in  want  of  this,  turn  from  these  surface-fihadows  and 
seek  the  solution  in  some  other  province.  Millions  of  appearances  being 
opposed  to  the  truth  or  inadequate  to  hint  it,  we  must  never  implicitly 
trust  their  suggestions.  What  microscope  can  reveal  the  organic  life  in 
a  kernel  of  corn,  and  show  that  through  the  decay  of  that  kernel  a  stalk 
will  spring  up  and  bear  a  thousand  kernels  more?  But  if  a  new  mental 
life  emerges  from  the  dying  form  of  man,  it  lie^  in  a  spiritual  realm 
whereinto  we  have  no  instruments  to  gaze.  Every  existent  thing  has  its 
metes  and  limits.  In  fact,  the  only  final  weapon  and  fort  of  a  thing  is 
its  environing  limitation.  It  goes  into  nothing  if  that  be  taken  down, 
the  atheist  says;  into  infinity,  the  mystic  says.  The  mistake  and  diffi- 
culty lie  in  discerning  what  the  last  wall  around  the  essence  is.  "The 
universe  is  the  body  of  our  body."  The  boundary  of  our  life  is  bound- 
less life.  Schlegel  has  somewhere  asked  the  question,  '*  Is  life  in  us,  or 
are  we  in  life?"  Because  man  appears  to  be  wholly  extinguished  in 
death,  we  have  no  right  whatever  in  reason  to  conclude  that  he  really  b 
so.  The  star  which  seemed  to  set  in  the  western  grave  of  aged  and 
benighted  time,  we,  soon  coming  round  east  to  the  true  spirit-sky,  may 
discern  bright  in  the  morning  forehead  of  eternity.  There  can  be  no 
safe  reasoning  from  the  outmost  husk  and  phenomenon  of  a  thing  to 
its  inmost  essence  and  result.  And,  in  spite  of  any  possible  amount  of 
appearance,  man  himself  may  pass  distinct  and  whole  into  another  sphere 
of  being  when  his  flesh  falls  to  dust.  That  science  should  search  in 
vain  with  her  finest  glasses  to  discern  a  royal  occupant  reigning  in  the 
purple-chambered  palace  of  the  heart,  or  to  trace  any  such  mysterious 
tenant  departing  in  sudden  horror  from  the  crushed  and  bleeding  house 
of  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  subject ;  for  spirit  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.  As  well  might  you  seek  to  smell  a  color, 
or  taste  a  sound,  tie  a  knot  of  water,  or  braid  a  cord  of  wind. 

Next  comes  the  abstract  Argument  from  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  all  those  theories  which  deny  the 
soul  to  be  a  spiritual  entity,  but  reduce  it  to  an  atomic  arrangement,  or  a 
dependent  attribute,  or  a  process  of  action.  Heracleitus  held  that  the 
soul  was  fire :  of  course,  when  the  fuel  was  exhausted  the  fire  would  go 
out.  Thales  taught  that  it  was  water:  this  might  all  evaporate  away. 
Anaximcnes  affirmed  that  it  was  air,  of  which  all  things  were  formed  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation :  on  such  a  supposition  it  could  have  no 
permanent  personal  identity.  Critios  said  it  was  blood:  this  might  de- 
generate and  lose  its  nature,  or  be  poured  out  on  the  ground.  Leucippos 
maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  concourse  of  atoms:  as  these  came 
together,  so  they  might  fly  apart  and  there  be  an  end  of  what  they 
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formed.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  asserted  that  it  was  a  fifth  unknown 
substance,  with  properties  of  its  own,  unlike  those  of  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  This  might  be  mortal  or  immortal:  there  was  nothing  de- 
cisive in  the  conception  or  the  defining  terms  to  prove  which  it  was. 
Accordingly,  the  Peripatetic  school  has  always  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  founder's 
immediate  disciples  to  this  day.  It  cannot  be  clearly  shown  what  the 
mighty  Stagyrite's  own  opinion  really  was. 

Speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  like  the  foregoing, 
when  advanced  as  arguments  to  establish  its  proper  mortality,  are  destitute 
of  force,  because  they  are  gratuitous  assumptions.  They  are  npt  generaliza- 
tions based  on  careful  induction  of  facts ;  they  are  only  arbitrary  hypotheses. 
Furthermore,  they  are  inconsistent  both  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  experience.  Mind  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into  the  category  of  the 
material  elements ;  for  it  has  properties  and  performs  functions  emphati- 
cally distinguishing  it  from  every  thing  else,  placing  it  in  a  rank  by  itself, 
with  exclusive  predicates  of  its  own.  Can  fire  think  ?  Can  water  will  ? 
Can  air  feel?  Can  blood  see?  Can  a  mathematical  number  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil?  Can  earth  be  jealous  of  a  rival  and 
loyal  to  a  duty?  Can  a  ganglion  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid  or  under- 
stand the  Theodic^e  of  Leibnftz?  It  is  absurd  to  confound  things  so  dis- 
tinct. Mind  is  mind,  and  matter  is  matter ;  and  though  we  are  now  con- 
sciously acquainted  with  them  only  in  their  correlation,  yet  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  survives  the  close  of  that 
correlation  as  for  supposing  that  the  latter  does.  True,  we  perceive  the 
material  remaining  and  do  not  perceive  the  spirit.  Yes;  but  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  two  is  exactly  this,  that  one  is  appreciable  by  the 
senses,  while  the  other  transcends  and  baffles  them.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable in  imagination,  wholly  incredible  to  reason,  intrinsically 
nonsensical  every  way,  that  a  shifting  concourse  of  atoms,  a  plastic 
arrangement  of  particles,  a  regul^  succession  of  galvanic  shocks,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  nervous  currents,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  should  con- 
stitute the  reality  of  a  human  soul,  the  process  of  a  human  life,  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  a  human  experience,  all  preserved  at  command 
and  traversed  by  the  moral  lines  of  personal  identity.  The  things  lie  in 
different  spheres  and  are  full  of  incommunicable  contrasts.  However 
numerously  and  intimately  correlated  the  physical  and  psychical  con- 
stituents of  man  are,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  know  any  thing  about  them,  they 
are  steeply  opposed  to  each  other  both  in  essence  and  function.  Otherwise 
consciousness  is  mendacious  and  language  is  unmeaning.  A  recent  able 
author  speaks  of  *'that  congeries  of  organs  whose  union  forms  the  brain 
and  whose  action  constitutes  the  wiW."*®  The  mind,  then,  is  an  action !  Can 
an  ctction  love  and  hate,  choose  and  resolve,  rejoice  and  grieve,  remember, 
repent,  and  pray?     Is  not  an  agent  necessary  for  an  action?     All  such 

^  Bncknill  and  Tuke,  Piychologlcal  Medicine,  p.  37L 
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speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  soul  as  make  it  purely  pheno- 
menal are  to  be  offset,  if  they  can  be,  by  the  view  which  exhibits  the 
personal  ego  or  conscious  selfhood  of  the  soul,  not  as  an  empty  spot  in 
which  a  swarm  of  relations  centre  as  their  goal-point,  but  as  an  indestnio- 
tible  monad,  the  innermost  and  substantial  essence  and  cause  of  the 
organization,  the  self-apprehending  nhd  unchangeable  axis  of  all  think* 
ing  and  acting.  Some  of  the  most  free,  acute,  learned,  wise,  and  power- 
ful  thinkers  of  the  world  have  been  champions  of  this  doctrine ;  espe- 
cially among  the  moderns  may  be  named  Ceibnitz,  Herbart,  Goethe,  and 
Uartenstein.  Jacobi  most  earnestly  maintained  it  both  against  Men* 
delssohn  and  against  Fichte. 

That  the  mind  is  a  substantial  entity,  and  therefore  may  be  conceived 
as  immortal, — that  it  is  not  a  mere  functional  operation  accompanying 
the  organic  life,  a  phantom  procession  of  conscious  states  filing  ofif  on 
the  stage  of  the  cerebrum  "in  a  dead  march  of  mere  eflfects," — that  it  is 
not,  as  old  Aristoxenus  dreamed,  merely  a  harmony  resulting  from  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  that  a  tune  springs  from 
the  consenting  motions  of  a  musical  instrument, — seems  to  be  shown 
by  facts  of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge  in  consciousness.     We 
think  that  the  mind  ii  an  independent  force,  dealing  with  intellectual 
products,  weighing  opposing  motives,  estimating  moral  qualities,  resisting 
some  tendencies,  strengthening  others,  forming  resolves,  deciding  upon 
its  own  course  of  action  and  carrying  out  its  chosen  designs  accordingly. 
If  the  soul  were  a  mere  process,  it  could  not  pause  in  mid-career»  select 
from  the  mass  of  possible  considerations  those  adapted  to  suppress  a  base 
passion  or  to  kindle  a  generous  sentiment,  deliberately  balance  rival 
solicitations,  and,  when  fully  satisfied,  proceed.     Yet  all  this  it  is  con- 
stantly doing.    So,  if  the  soul  were  but  a  harmony,  it  would  give  no 
sounds  contrary  to  the  affections  of  the  lyre  it  comes  from.     But  actually 
it  resists  the  parts  of  the  instrument  from  which  they  say  it  subsists, 
exercising  dominion  over  them,  punishing  some,  persuading  others,  and 
ruling  the  desires,  angers,  and  fears,  as  if  itself  of  a  different  nature.^ 
Until  an  organ  is  seen  to  blow  its  own  bellows,  mend  its  shattered  keys, 
move  its  pedals,  and  play,  with  no  foreign  ud,  **I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,''  or  a  violin  tunes  up  its  discordant  strings  and  wields  its 
bow  in  a  spontaneous  performance  of  the  Carnival,  showing  us  eveiy 
Cremona  as  its  own  Paganini,  we  may,  despite  the  conceits  of  speculatiTS 
disbelief,  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  dynamic  personal  entity.    That  thought 
is  the  very  "  latch-string  of  a  new  world's  wicket." 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  fanciful  Argument  from  Analogy.  The  keen 
champions  of  disbelief,  with  their  athletic  agility  of  dialectics,  have  mads 
terrible  havoc  among  the  troops  of  poetic  arguments  from  resemblance, 
drawn  up  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  They  have  exposed 
the  feebleness  of  the  argument  for  our  immortality  from  the  wonderAil 
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workmanship  and  costliness  of  human  nature,  on  the  ground  that  what 
requires  the  most  pains  and  displays  the  most  skill  and  genius  in  its  pro- 
duction is  the  most  lovingly  preserved.  For  God  organizes  the  mind  of 
a  man  just  as  easily  as  be  constructs  the  geometry  of  a  diamond.  His 
omnipotent  attributes  are  no  more  enlisted  in  the  creation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  an  elephant  or  the  gratitude  of  a  soul  than  they  are  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  wing  of  a  gnat  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  are  equally  implied  in  each  aad  in  all.  They  have 
shown  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  comparison  of  the  butterfly  and 
psyche.  The  butterfly,  lying  in  the  caterpillar  neatly  folded  up  like  a 
flower  in  the  bud,  in  due  time  comes  forth.  It  is  a  material  develop- 
ment, open  to  the  senses, — ^a  common  demonstration  to  sensible  expe- 
rience. The  disengagement  of  a  spirit  from  a  fleshly  encasement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pure  hypothesis  wholly  removed  from  sensible  appre- 
hension. There  is  no  parallel  in  the  cases.  So  the  ridiculousness  has 
been  made  evident  of  Plato's  famous  analogical  argimient  that  by  a 
general  law  of  nature  all  things  are  produced  contraries  from  contraries; 
mrarmth  dies  into  the  hfe  of  cold,  and  lives  out  of  the  death  of  cold; 
night  is  born  from  the  death  of  day,  and  day  is  born  from  the  death  of 
night;  and  thus  everywhere  death  springs  from  life,  and  life  from  death.*' 
The  whole  comparison,  considered  as  evidence  of  human  immortality, 
is  baseless  and  full  of  astonishing  sophistry.  When  one  hemisphere  of 
the  earth  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  it  is  night  there ;  when  it  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  is  day  again.  To  this  state  of  fsLCts — this  revolving  suc- 
cession— there  is  obviously  no  parallelism  whatever  in  the  two  phenome- 
nal phases  of  man,  life  and  death,  whereof  one  finishes  its  course  and 
then  the. other  seems  fixed  forever.  In  like  manner,  when  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor," after  the  example  of  many  others,  especially  of  old  Licetus,  argues 
soberly,  as  he  does  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  analogy  of  lamps  burning  in  tombs  for  centuries  with  no  waste 
of  matter,  there  is  no  apposite  and  valid  similarity,  even  if  the  instances 
were  not  a  childish  fable.  An  equally  baseless  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  spiritual  body  within  the  material  body,  to  be 
extricated  from  the  flesh  at  death  and  to  survive  in  the  same  form  and 
dimensions,  we  recollect  having  seen  in  a  work  by  a  Swedenborgian 
author.^*  He  reasons  that  when  a  person  who  has  suflered  amputa- 
tion feels  the  lost  limb  as  vividly  as  ever  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
palpable  proof  of  a  spint-limb  remaining  while  the  fleshly  one  is  gone  I 
Of  course,  the  simple  physiological  explanation  is  that  the  mind  instinct- 
ively refers  the  sensations  brought  in  by  the  severed  nerves  to  the  points 
where,  by  inveterate  custom,  it  has  hitherto  learned  to  trace  their  origina- 
tion. The  report  being  the  same,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  same 
•ource. 

u  Crawford,  On  the  Pluedon  of  Plata 

u  Heber't  Life  and  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

M  Dm  GuajB,  True  Syi»t«m  of  ReUtfUnw  Philoeophy,  Letter  V. 
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But  those  skeptics  who  have  mercilessly  exposed  these  fallacious  argu- 
ments from  analogy  have  themselves  reasoned  in  the  same  way -as 
fallaciously  and  as  often.  When  individual  life  leaves  the  physical  man, 
say  they,  cosmical  life  immediately  enters  the  corpse  and  restores  it  to 
tlie  general  stock  of  nature ;  so  when  personal  consciousness  deserts  the 
psychical  man,  the  universal  spirit  resumes  the  dissolving  soul.  When 
certain  conditions  meet,  a  human  soul  is  formed, — a  gyrating  current  of 
thought,  or  a  vortex* of  force:  soon  some  accident  or  a  spent  impulse 
breaks  the  eddy,  and  the  individual  subsides  like  a  whirl  in  the  air  or  a 
water-spout  in  the  sea.  When  the  spirit-fuel  of  life  is  exhausted,  man 
goes  out  as  an  extinguished  candle.  He  ceases  like  a  tone  from  a  broken 
harp-string.  All  these  analogies  nre  vitiated  by  radical  unlikeness  between 
the  things  compared.  As  arguments  they  are  perfectly  worthless,  being 
spoiled  by  essential  differences  in  the  cases.  Wherein  there  is  a  similarity 
it  falls  short  of  the  vital  point.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  momentary  gyre  of  individual  consciousness  drawn  from  the 
universal  sea  by  a  sun-burst  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  a  self-ruling  intelli- 
gence, using  a  dependent  organism  for  his  own  ends,  comprehending  his 
own  destiny,  successively  developing  its  conditions  and  acquiring  the 
materials  for  occupying  and  improving  them,  with  a  prevision  of  eternity. 
A  flower  may  just  as  well  perish  as  live,  a  musical  sound  cease  as  con- 
tinue, a  lamp  be  put  out  as  burn  on:  they  know  not  the  difference. 
Not  so  with  the  soul  of  man.  We  here  overpass  a  discrete  degree  and 
enter  upon  a  subject  within  another  circle  of  categories.  Let  the  rash 
reasoner  who  madly  tries  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  such  infinite  pith 
and  moment,  with  data  so  inapt  and  poor,  pause  in  sacred  horror  before, 
liaving  first 

*^Put  out  the  light,  he  then— pats  oat  thx  uoHtr 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  soul  removing  it  out  of  the  range  of  physi- 
cal combinations  and  making  a  distinct  destiny  fairly  predicable  of  it 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  self-contained  will,  intelligent  of  imma- 
terial verities  and  perhaps  transcendent  of  space  and  time,  how  burlesque 
is  the  terror  of  the  ancient  corpuscular  theorists  lest  the  feebly-cohering 
soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  especially  if  death  happened  during  a  storm, 
would  be  blown  in  pieces  all  abroad!  Socrates,  in  the  Pha^lo,  has  a 
liearty  laugh  over  this ;  but  Lucretius  seriously  urges  it.^  The  answer 
to  the  skeptical  reasoning  from  analogy  is  double  First,  the  lines  of 
partial  correspondence  which  visibly  terminate  within  our  tangible  reach 
can  teach  nothing  as  to  the  termination  of  other  lines  which  lead  out  of 
sight  and  disappear  in  a  spiritual  region.  An  organized  material  form — ^for 
instance,  a  tree — is  fatally  limited:  else  It  would  finally  fill  and  exhaust 
the  earth.  But  no  such  limiting  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  mmd. 
Secondly,  as  far  as  there  is  genuine  analogy,  its  implications  are  much 
stronger  in  favor  of  immortality  than  against  it.     Matter,  whose  essence 

u  Ub.  Ui.  IL  50a-608. 
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is  materiality,  survives  all  apprehensible  changes ;  spirit,  whose  essence  is 
spirituality,  should  do  the  same. 

Another  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  masked  in  the  negiv- 
tive  Argument  from  Ignorance.  We  do  not  know  how  we  shall  live 
again ;  we  are  unable  to  construct  the  conditions  and  explain  the  details 
of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence ;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  we  should  of 
right  conclude  that  there  b  no  such  thing.  The  proposition  is  not 
usually  stated  so  blankly ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  that.  The  Epicureans 
say,  as  a  tree  cannot  exist  in  the  sky,  nor  clouds  in  the  ocean,  nor  fishes 
in  the  meadow,  nor  water  in  stone,  thus  the  mind  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  nerves  and  the  blood.  This  style  of  reasoning  is  -a  bold  begging 
of  the  question.  Our  present  experience  is  vacant  of  any  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  methods^  and  contents  of  a  life  it  has  not  yet 
experienced :  therefore  there  is  no  such  life.  Innumerable  millions  of 
facCs  beyond  our  present  knowledge  unquestionably  exist.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  innumerable  millions  of  experiences 
and  problems  now  defying  ahd  eluding  our  utmost  powers  may  hereafter 
fall  within  our  comprehension  and  be  easily  solved.  Will  you  accept 
the  horizon  of  your  mind  as  the  limit  of  the  universe?  In  the  present, 
experience  must  be  confined  within  its  own  boundaries  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  If  an  embryo  were  endowed  with  a  developed  reasoning 
consciousness,  it  could  not  construct  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  world 
and  life  into  which  it  was  destined  soon  to  emerge.  But  it  would 
surely  be  bad  logic  to  infer,  because  the  embi*yo  could  not,  from  want  of 
materials  within  its  experience,  ascertain  the  how,  the  when,  the  where, 
and  the  what,  of  the  life  awaiting  it,  that  there  was  no  other  life  reserved 
for  it.  An  acorn  buried  and  sprouting  in  the  dark  mould,  if  endowed 
with  intelligent  consciousness,  could  not  know  any  definite  particulars 
of  its  maturer  life  yet  to  be  in  the  upper  tight  and  air,  with  cattle  in  its 
shade  and  singing-birds  in  its  branches.  Ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of 
argument,  only  of  modest  suspense.  We  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know.  And  the  wondrous  mysteries  or  natural  miracles  with  which 
science  abounds,  myriads  of  truths  transcending  all  fictions,  melt  and 
remove  from  the  path  of  faith  every  supposed  difficulty.  Any  quantity 
of  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  as  real  which  are  intrinsically 
£&r  more  strange  and  baffling  to  belief  than  the  assertion  of  our  immor- 
tality is.  Indeed,  "there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  mind  living  forever 
in  the  future  than  in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  a  past 
eternity.  The  authentic  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  transition  having  been 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  far  more  incredible  that,  from 
not  having  been,  we  are,  than  that,  from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue 
to  be."" 

l^e  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  suggested  by  science  and  open  to 
imagination  furnish  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  con- 

1*  Martipean,  8«nnr  j  on  Immortality,  in  Endeavors  afU»r  the  ChriBtian  Life. 
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ceive  the  precise  causes  and.  modes  of  a  future  state.  Had  one  little  par- 
ticular been  different  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  radiation  and 
media  of  light,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  stars  I  We  should  have 
supposed  this  globe  the  whole  of  creation.  So  some  slightest  integument 
or  hindering  condition  may  now  be  hiding  from  us  the  sublime  reality 
and  arrangements  of  immortality  which  in  death's  disenveloping  hour 
are  to  burst  into  our  vision  as  the  stellar  hemisphere  through  the  night 
Shut  up  now  to  one  form  of  being  and  one  method  of  experience,  how 
can  we  expect  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  other  and  future  forms  and 
methods  of  being  and  experience?  It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  it.  But 
the  soul  is  warranted  in  having  faith,  like  a  buried  mustard-fleed  which 
shall  yet  mount  into  its  future  life.  A  sevenfold  denser  mystery  and  a 
seven-times  narrowef  ignorance  would  bring  no  real  argument  against  the 
survival  of  the  soul.  For  in  an  omnipotent  infinitude  of  possibilities 
one  line  of  ignorance  cannot  exhaust  the  avenues  and  capacities  of  being. 
Escaping  the  flesh,  we  may  soar  into  heaven 

**  Upon  ethorral  wingi,  whose  w»j 
Llea  tbroQgh  an  element  eo  frMicht 
With  Uving  Mind  that,  m  they  plaj, 
•  Their  every  movement  is  a  thonght.** 

• 

Ignorance  of  the  scientific  method  avails  nothing  against  moral  proofs 
of  the  fact.  The  physiologist  studying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the 
anatomist  dissecting  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  could  never  tell  that 
man  is  ca)>able  of  sentiment,  faith,  and  logic.  No  stethoscope  can  dis- 
cern the  sound  of  an  expectation,  and  no  scalpel  can  lay  bare  a  dream; 
yet  there  are  expectations  and  dreams.  No  metaphysical  glass  can  detect, 
no  prognosis  foresee,  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  dissolution  of  its 
organs :  on  empirical  grounds,  the  assertion  of  it  is  therefore  unwarranted. 
But  tliough  no  amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  no  extent 
of  ignorance  disabling  us  now  to  grasp  the  secret,  is  a  legitimate  basis  of 
disbelief,  yet  actually,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  multitudes  of  inatanoes, 
the  effectual  cause  of  disbelief  in  immortality  is  the  impossibility  of 
vividly  conceiving  its  conditions  and  scenery ;  **  for,''  as  one  of  the  subtlest 
of  thinkers  has  remarked,  **  however  far  faith  may  go  beyond  experience, 
it  must  always  be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance.^'  But  if  there  are 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  another  life,  then  man  should  confide  in  it* 
no  matter  how  incompetent  he  is  to  construct  its  theatre  and  foresee  its 
career.  A  hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  scouted  the  statement  thai 
the  most  fearful  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  without  inflict- 
ing pain,  because  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  done.  Or  if  a 
))er8on  had  been  informed  that  two  men,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 
America,  should  converse  in  lightning  athwart  the  bed  of  the  Atlantio, 
he  might  have  rejected  it  as  an  absurdity,  because  he  could  not  conoeiTe 
the  mode.  If  destined  to  a  future  life,  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
know  of  it  now  would  be  through  hinting  germs  and  mystic  preaentimenti 
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of  it.     And  these  we  do  experience  to  the  fullest  extent :  their  cease- 
less prophecies  are  everywhere  with  us, — 

"Blank  misglTingt  of  a  creature 
MoTing  about  in  worlds  not  realised.** 

The  last  weapon  of  disbelief  in  a  future  life  is  the  Scientific  Argument 
from  Materialism.  Lucretius  says,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  bodies  and  the  properties  of  bodies.^'  This  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  method  of  the  materialists:  to  assume,  as  an  unquestionable 
postulate,  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
telligent instincts  of  consciousness  which  compel  every  unsophisticated 
person  to  acknowledge  the  simultaneous  existence  of  mind  and  matter 
as  two  correlated  yet  distinct  realities.  The  better  statement  would  be, 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  forces  and  the  relations  of  forces. 
For,  while  we  know  ourselves  in  immediate  self-consciousness,  as  per- 
sonal intelligences  perceiving,  willing,  and  acting,  all  we  know  of  an  out- 
ward world  is  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  its  forces.  Certainly  the 
powers  of  the  universe  can  never  be  lost  from  the  universe.  Therefore 
if  our  souls  are,  as  consciousness  declares,  causes,  and  not  mere  phe- 
nomena, they  are  immortal.  To  ignore  either  factor  in  the  problem  of 
life,  the  material  substratum  or  the  dynamic  agent,  is  mere  narrowness 
and  blindness. 

But  the  unbelieving  naturalist  argues  that  the  total  man  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  therefore  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  living 
combination  of  organs  all  is  over.  Matter  is  the  marriiige-bed  and  grave 
of  soul.  Priestley  says,  ••  The  principle  of  thought  no  more  belongs  to 
substance  distinct  from  body  than  the  principle  of  sound  belongs  to  §ub- 
stance  distinct  from  bell."  There  is  no  relevancy  in  the  comparison, 
because  the  things  are  wholly  unlike.  Thought  is  not,  as  Hartley's 
theory  avowed  it  was,  a  vibration  of  a  pcrebral  nerve,  as  sound  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  a  sonorous  body ;  for  how  could  these  vibrations  be  accumulated 
in  memory  as  our  mental  experiences  are?  When  a  material  vibration 
ends,  it  has  gone  forever;  but  thoughts  are  stored  up  and  preserved.  A 
hypothetical  simile,  like  that  just  cited  from  Priestley,  is  not  a  cogent 
argument.  It  is  false  science  thus  to  limit  tlie  modes  of  being  to  what 
lies  within  our  present  empirical  knowledge.  Is  it  not  pure  presumptu- 
ousness  to  affirm  that  the  creative  power  of  Almighty  God  is  shut  up  s6 
that  intelligent  creatures  can  only  exist  in  forms  of  flesh?  When  a 
recent  materialist  makes  the  assertion,  "The  thinking  man  is  the  sum 
of  his  senses,''  it  is  manifest  that  he  goes  beyond  the  data,  assuming  what 
should  be  proved,  and  confounding  the  instruments  and  material  with  the 
workman.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  **  A  working  cotton-manufactory  is 
the  sum  of  its  machines,"  excluding  the  persons  by  whose  guiding  over- 
sight all  is  done.  Plainly,  it  may  be  granted  that  all  which  man  knows  is 
brought  in  through  the  door  of  the  senses,  without  allowing  the  same 
of  all  that  man  is.    We  have  no  warrant  for  pronouncing  the  identical 
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ooextensiveness  of  what  man  learns  to  know  and  what  he  is  created  to 
be.  The  very  proposition,  man  knows  something,  presupposes  three 
things,  a  subject,  an  act,  and  an  object.  Whether  the  three  exist  and 
perish  together  or  not  is  matter  far  discussion,  and  not  fairly  to  be  settled 
by  forcibly  lumping  the  heterogeneous  three  into  homogeneous  unity. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  kinds  of 
physical  force — ^whether  mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  or  nervous— are 
drawn  more  or  less  directly  from  the  sun,  the  material  reservoir  of  power 
for  our  solar  system.  This  must  be  admitted, — although  some  recent 
materialists  have  pushed  the  doctrine  so  far  that  they  may  be  called  the 
Parseo^  of  the  West.  Whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  an  animate 
being  are  furnished,  a  force  derived  from  the  sun  lifts  matter  from  its 
stable  equilibrium  to  the  level  of  organ fc  existence.  In  due  season,  from 
its  wavering  life-struggle  there,  it  decays  back  to  the  deep  rest  of  insen- 
sate earth.**^  This  is  a  truth  throughout  the  organic  realm,  from  the 
bulb  of  a  sea-weed  to  the  brain  of  a  CsBsar.  So  much  cannot  be  denied. 
Every  organism  constantly  receives  from  the  universe  food  and  force, 
and  as  constantly  restores  in  other  forms  the  material  and  dynamical 
equivalents  of  what  it  receives,  and  finally  itself  goes  to  the  sources 
whence  it  came.  But  the  affirmation  of  this  for  all  within  the  physical 
realm  is  not  the  admission  of  it  for  what  subsists  in  an  immeasurably 
higher  rank  and  totally  different  realm.  Entering  the  psychical  sphere, 
where  we  deal  with  a  new,  distinct  order  of  realities, — not  impenetrability, 
weight,  extension,  but  thought,  affection,  will, — ^why  may  not  this  province 
contain  eternities,  even  though  the  other  holds  only  mortalities?  It  is  a 
question  to  be  examined  on  its  own  grounds,  not  to  be  put  aside  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  nature  the  cause  endures  under  all  evanes- 
cent changes,  and  survives  all  phenomenal  beginnings  and  endings:  so 
in  spirit  the  causal  personality,  if  there  be  one,  may  outlast  all  the  shift- 
ing currents  of  the  outward  phenomena  in  endless  p>er8istence.  Of  course, 
the  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  senses  must  cease  when  the 
senses  no  longer  remain.  The  essence  of  the  controversy,  then,  is  exactly 
this :  Is  the  mind  an  entity  T  or  is  it  a  collection  of  functions  ?  If  the 
soul  be  a  substantial  force,  it  is  immortal.  If  it  be  a  phenomensl 
resultant,  it  ceases  at  death. 

A  redxLctio  ad  absurdum  immediately  occurs.  If  the  psychical  totality 
of  man  consists  of  states  of  feeling,  modes  of  volition,  and  powers  of 
thought,  not  necessitating  any  spiritual  entity  in  which  they  inhere, 
then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  physical  totality  of  man  consists  of 
states  of  nutrition,  modes  of  absorption,  and  powers  of  change,  implying 
no  body  in  which  these  processes  are  effectuated!  Qualities  cannot  exist 
without  a  subject;  and  just  as  physical  attributes  involve  a  body,  spiritual 
attributes  involve  a  mind.  And,  if  a  mental  entity  be  admitted,  its  death 
or  cessation  with  that  of  its  outer  dress  or  case  is  not  a  fair  inference,  hot 
needs  appropriate  evidence. 


»  Moleschott,  Lfcht  mid  Ltben. 
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The  soul  of  A  man  has  been  defiae(i  as  the  sum  of  his  ideas,  an  idea 
being  a  state  of  the  consciousness.  But  the  essence  of  mind  must  be  the 
common  ground  and  element  of  all  diffi&rent  states  of  consciousness.  What 
'u  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  pretence  of  a  percipient 
yolitional  force,  whether  manifSested  or  nnmanifested,  still  there  T  That  is 
the  germinal  coreof  our  mental  being,  integrating  and  holding  in  continu- 
ous identity  all  the  phenomenal  fluctuations  of  consciousness.  It  is  clear 
that  any  other  representation  seems  inconsistent  with  the  most  central 
and  vivid  facts  of  our  knowledge.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  see  how 
every  materialistic  exposition  omits  utterly,  or  &ils  to  account  for,  the 
most  essential  element,  the  solitary  and  crowning  peculiarity,  of  the 
case.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  thought  or  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
nomenal process  of  changes  sustained  in  the  brain  by  a  correlation  of 
forces,  just  as  the  rainbow  appears,  but  has  no  ontological  subsistence  of 
its  own:  the  continuous  spectrum  hangs  steady  on  the  ceaselessly- 
renewed  substratum  of  the  moving  mist-rack  and  the  falling  rain.  But 
the  comparison  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  because  the  deepest  ground- 
principle  of  the  mind  ia  wanting  in  the  rainbow, — namely^  conscious  and 
continuous  identity  holding  in  each  present  moment  all  the  changes  of 
the  past  moments.  If  the  rainbow  were  gifted  with  consciousness,  it 
could  not  preserve  its  personal  identity,  but  merely  its  phenomenal 
identity,  for  any  two  successive  moments,  since  its  whole  being  would 
consist  of  an  untied  succession  of  states. 

Traversing  the  body  from  its  extreme  tissues  to  the  gray  vesicular  sub- 
stance composing  the  spinal  cord  and  covering  the  surface  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  two  sets  of  white,  fibrous  nerves.  One  set,  the 
afferents,  bring  in  sensation,  all  kinds  of  tidings,  from  the  out-world  of 
matter.  The  other  set,  the  efiferents,  carry  out  volition,  all  kinds  of 
decrees,  from  the  in-world  of  mind.  Without  an  afferent  nerve  no  in- 
fluence of  the  world  can  reach  the  mind ;  and  without  an  eflei'ent  nerve 
no  conclusion  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  world.  As  we  are  now  consti- 
tuted, this  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  intercommunication  of  th« 
mind  and  the  material  universe.  But  if  there  be  something  in  the  case 
besides  live  machinery  and  crossing  telegrams, — if  there  be  a  monarch- 
mind  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  crowd  of  things  and  only  conversing  with 
them  through  the  intemuncial  nerves, — ^that  spirit-entity  may  itself  be 
c^mble  of  existing  forever  in  an  ideal  universe  and  of  communing  there 
lace  to  face  with  its  own  kingly  lineage  and  brood.  And  we  maintain 
tliat  the  account  of  the  phenomena  is  grossly  defective,  and  that  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  palpably  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position of  such  an  entity,  which  uses  the  organism  but  is  not  the  organ- 
ism itself  nor  a  function  of  it.  ''Ideas,'*  one  materialist  teaches,  "are 
tranrformed  sensations.''  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  supersede  a  irans/orm- 
ing  mind.  There  must  be  a  force  to  produce  the  transformations.  "  The 
phenomena  of  mind,"  says  another,  "consist  in  a  succession  of  states 
of  consciousness."    Yjes ;  but  wba^  is  it  that  presides  over,  takes  up,  and 
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preserves  this  succession?    The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  the 
mind  itself.     "  The  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the  oero- 
brum/'  adds  a  third.     Yes;  but  the  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  mind  iUdf! 
not,  what  are  its  acts?    The  admission  of  the  gray  nerve-ceUs  of  the  brain, 
as  the  material  substratum  through  which  sensations  are  received  and 
volitions  returned,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  dynamical  cause 
for  the  metamorphosing  phenomenon.     That  cause  must  be  free  and 
intelligent,  because  the  products  of  its  action,  as  well  as  its  accompany- 
ing   consciousness,    are   marked    by    freedom    and    intelligence.     For 
example,  when  a  cylindrical  and  fibrous  porter  deposits  his  senatiTe 
burden  in  the  vesicular  and  cineritious  substance,  something  examinei 
it,  tests  its  import,  reflects  on  what  shall  be  done,  forms  an  intelligent 
resolution,  and  commands  another  porter  to  bear  the  dynamic  load 
forth.     The  reflective  and  determining  something  that  does  tbb  is  the 
mind.     Thus,  by  the  fact  of  an  indissoluble  dynamic  will,  is  the  broad 
lineal    experience    of    man   grasped  and    kept    from   dissipating  into 
crumbled   psychical  states,  as  when  the  dead  kings  of  ancient  India 
were  burned  their  corpses  were  wrapped  in  asbestos  shrouds  to  hold  the 
ashes  together. 

The  flame  of  a  burnt-out  candle  twinkling  in  the  socket  is  not  numeri- 
cally the  same  with  that  which  appeared  when  it  was  first  lighted;  nor 
is  a  river  at  any  two  periods  numerically  the  same.  Different  particles 
constantly  feed  an  ever-renewed  flame  or  stream,  just  like  the  former  bat 
never  the  same.  A  totally  new  element  appears  when  we  contemplate 
mind.  Here,  although  the  whole  molecular  substance  of  the  visible 
organism  is  in  perpetual  flux,  the  same  conscious  personality  persists 
through  all,  growing  ever  richer  in  an  accumulating  possession  of  part 
experiences  still  held  in  living  command.  The  Arethusa  of  identity 
threads  the  blending  states  of  consciousness,  and,  passing  the  ocean-bed 
of  death,  may  emerge  in  some  morning  fount  of  immortality.  A  photo- 
graphic image  impressed  on  suitable  paper  and  then  obliterated  is  restored 
by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  But  if  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  were  superimposed  on  the  same  paper,  could  the  fumes  of 
mercury  restore  any  one  called  for  at  random?  Yet  man's  memory  if  a 
plate  with  a  hundred  millions  of  impressions  all  cleanly  preserved,  and 
he  can  at  will  select  and  evoke  the  one  he  wfints.  No  conceivable  rebr 
tionship  of  materialistic  forces  can  account  for  the  facts  of  this  nuracn- 
lous  daguerreotype-plate  of  experience,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
call  out  into  solitary  conspicuousness  a  desired  picture  which  his  forty- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  latent  pictures  lying  above  it,  and  fifty  millions  below  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  "the  impressions  on  the  brain,  whether  perceptXNii 
or  intellections,  are  fixed  and  retained  through  the  exactness  of  awrimilap 
tion.  As  the  mind  took  cognizance  of  the  change  made  by  the  first  im- 
pression of  an  object  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  sense-organs,  so 
afterwards  it  recognises  the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  parts  insertal 
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by  the  nutritive  process/'^'  This  passage  implies  that  the  mind  is  an 
agent,  not  a  phenomenon ;  and  it  describes  some  of  the  machinery  with 
which  the  mind  works,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  Its  doctrine 
does  not  destroy  nor  explain  the  presiding  and  elective  power  which 
interprets  these  assimilated  and  preserved  changes,  choosing  out  such 
of  them  as  it  pleases, — that  xinavoided  and  incomprehensible  power,  the 
hiding-place  of  volition  and  eternity,  whose  startling  call  has  often  been 
known,  in  some  dread  crisis,  to  effect  an  instantaneous  restoratfbn  of  the 
entire  bygone  life,  making  all  past  events  troop  through  the  memory,  a 
swiftly  awful  cavalcade  marching  along  the  fibrous  pavement  of  the 
brain,  while  each  terrified  thought  rush^  to  its  ashy  window  to  behold. 
We  here  leave  the  material  realm  behind  and  enter  a  spiritual  province 
where  other  predicates  and  laws  hold,  and  where,  "  delivered  over  to  a 
night  of  pure  light,  in  which  no  unpurged  sight  is  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  essence  that  sprouteth  into  different  persons,"  we 
kneel  in  most  pious  awe,  and  cry,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "There  is 
surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us, — something  that  was  before  the  elements 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun !" 

The  fatal  and  invariable  mistake  of  materialism  is  that  it  confounds 
means  and  steps  with  causes,  processes  with  sources,  organs  with  ends, 
predicates  with  subject."  Alexander  Bain  denies  that  there  is  any  cere- 
bral closet  or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery  where  impressions  are 
stored  to  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  He  says,  the  revival  of  a  past  im- 
pression, instead  of  being  an  evocation  of  it  from  an  inner  chamber,  is  a 
setting  on  anew  of  the  current  which  originally  produced 'it,  now  to  pro- 
duce it  again.^  But  this  theory  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  past  im- 
pressions are  remembered  and  can  be  revived  at  will  by  an  internal 
efficiency.  The  miracle,  and  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  conscious 
entity  to  explain  it,  are  implied  just  as  they  were  on  the  old  theory. 
"The  organs  of  sense,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "are  not  for  enabling  the 
soul  to  perceive  the  species  of  things  in  its  sensorium,  but  for  conveying 
them  there."**  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  a  brain  or  needs 
any  material  organs,  but  rather  that  all  infinitude  is  his  Sensorium,  so 
spirits  may  perceive  spiritual  realities  without  any  mediating  organism. 
Our  physical  experience  in  the  present  is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  The  materialistic  argument  against  immortality 
iails,  because  it  excludes  essential  facts.  As  anterior  to  our  experience 
in  the  present  state  there  was  a  power  to  organize  experiences  and  to 
become  what  we  are,  so  none  of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  a  mere 
earth-science  can  show  that  there  is  not  now  a  power  to  organize  expe- 
riences in  a  future  state  and  to  become  what  our  faith  anticipates  we  shall 
be.     And  this  suggests  to  speculative  curiosity  the  query,  Shall  we  com- 
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mence  our  future  life,  »  psyohical  cell,  as  we  eommenoed  our  present  life, 
»  physical  cell? 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reply  next  to  some  of  the  aggreeuTe  sophi» 
tries  of  disbelief.  The  following  lines  by  Dr.  Beddoee  are  sitikiiig,  bat^ 
considered  as  a  symbol  of  life,  seem  almost  wilfully  defectiye: — 

''The  bodj  la  but  aa  eaglne 
Which  dnwt  *  mighty  rtraua  of  tpiritiud  pofrsr 
Ont  of  the  world's  own  wool,  mad  makee  it  phiy 
A  while  in  Tiaible  motion.'* 

Man  is  that  miraculous  engine  which  includes  not  Only  all  the  needful 
machinery,  but  also  fuel,  fire,  steam,  and  speed,  and  then,  in  olimaderie 
addition  to  these,  an  engineer!  Does  the  engineer  die  when  the  fire  goes 
out  and  the  locomotive  stops?  When  the  engine  madly  plunges  off  the 
embankment  or  bridge  of  life,  does  the  engineer  perish  in  the  ruin,or 
nimbly  leap  off  and  immortally  escape?  The  theory  of  despair  has  no 
greater  plausibility  than  that  of  faith. 

Feuerbach  teaches  that  the  memento  mori  of  reason  meets  us  erery- 
where  in  the  spiritual  God's-acre  of  literature.  A  book  is  a  graye,  which 
buries  not  the  dead  remains,  but  the  quick  man,  not  his  corpse,  but  his 
soul.  And  so  we  live  on  the  psychical  deposits  of  our  ancestry.  Oar 
souls  consist  of  that  material  which  once  constituted  other  souls,  as  oar 
bodies  consist  of  the  material  which  once  constituted  other  bodies.  A 
thought,  it  is  to  be  replied,  is  never  excreted  from  the  mind  and  left 
behind.  Only  its  existence  is  indicated  by  symbols,  while  itself  is  added 
to  the  eternal  stock  of  the  deathless  mind.  A  thought  is  a  s]nritaal 
product  in  the  mind  from  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  substance.  A 
sentence  is  a  symbol  of  a  thought  adapted  to  create  in  the  contemplator 
jast  such  a  cerebral  affection  as  that  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  deposit 
in  his  mind  just  such  a  spiritual  product  as  that  which  it  now  denotea 
Thus  are  we  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  transmitted  symbols  of  oar 
ancestors'  experiences,  but  not  literally  nourished  by  assimilation  of  their 
very  psychical  substance,  as  this  remorseless  prophet  of  death's  ghastly 
idealism  would  have  us  believe.  Still,  in  whatever  aspect  we  regard  it^ 
one  cannot  but  shudder  before  that  terrible  cineritious  substance  whoss 
dynamic  inhabitants  are  generated  in  the  meeting  of  matter's  messages 
with  mind's  forces,  and  sent  forth  in  emblems  to  shake  the  souls  of 
millions,  revolutionize  empires,  and  refashion  the  world. 

Strauss  employs  an  ingenious  argument  against  the  belief  in  a  future 
life, — an  argument  as  harmless  in  reality  as  it  is  novel  and  formidable  in 
appearance.     '*  Whether  the  nerve-spirit  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
product,  or  as  the  producing  principle  of  the  organism,  it  ends  at  death 
for,  in  the  former  case,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  when  the  organin 
perishes;  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  ceases  to  sustain  the  organism  if 
proof  that  it  has  itself  decayed.''**    In  this  specious  bit  of  special  jlm 
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ing,  unwarranted  postulates  are  assumed  and  much  confusion  of  thought 
is  displayed.  It  is  oovertly  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing  seen  in  a 
^yen  phenomenon  is  either  product  or  producer ;  but  something  may  be 
an  accompanying  part,  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
yet  not  in  any  way  essentially  dependent  on  it,  and  in  fact  surviving  it. 
IVhat  does  Strauss  mean  by  "the  nerve-spirit"?  Is  there  no  mind 
behind  it  and  above  it,  making  use  of  it  as  a  servant?  Our  present  life 
is  the  result  of  an  actual  and  regulated  harmony  of  forces.  Surely  that 
harmony  may  end  without  implying  the  decay  of  any  of  its  initial  com- 
ponents, without  implying  the  destruction  of  the  central  constituent  of 
its  intelligence.  It  is  illegitimate  logic,  passing  from  pure  ignorance  to 
positive  affirmation ;  a  saltation  of  sophistry  from  a  negative  premise  of 
blindness  to  all  behind  the  organic  life,  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  of  denial 
that  there  is  any  thing  behind  the  organic  life. 

A  subtle  and  vigorous  disbeliever  has  said,  **The  belief  in  immortality 
IB  not  a  correct  expression  of  human  nature,  but  rests  solely  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  it.  The  real  opinion  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
the  universal  sorrow  and  wailing  over  death.''  It  is  obvious  to  answer 
that  both  these  expressions  are  true  utterances  of  human  nature.  It 
grieves  over  the  sadness  of  parting,  the  appalling  change  and  decay,  the 
dose-locked  mystery  of  the  unseen  state.  It  rejoices  in  the  solace  and 
cheer  of  a  sublime  hope  springing  out  of  the  manifold  powerful  promises 
within  and  without.  Instead  of  contemning  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  futu- 
rity as  an  idle  dream-imago  of  human  longing,  it  were  both  devouter  and 
more  reasonable,  from  that  very  causal  basis  of  it,  to  revere  it  and  con- 
fide in  it  as  divinely  pledged.  All  the  thwarted  powers  and  preparations 
and  affections,  too  grand,  too  fine,  too  sacred,  to  meet  their  fit  fulfilment 
here,  are  a  claim  for  some  holier  and  vaster  sphere,  a  prophecy  of  a  more 
exalted  and  serene  existence,  elsewhere.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
soul  has  created  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  has  it?  Very  good.  If  the 
soul  has  builded  a  house  in  heaven,  fiown  up  and  made  a  nest  in  the 
breezy  boughs  of  immortality,  that  house  must  have  tenants,  that  nest 
must  be  occupied.  The  divinely-implanted  instincts  do  not  provide  and 
build  for  naught. 

Certain  considerations  based  on  the  resemblances  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  asserted  community  of  origin  and  fundamental  unity  of  nature, 
have  had  great  influence  in  leading  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  animals  are  totally  mortal; 
and  then,  from  the  apparent  correspondences  of  phenomena  and  fate 
between  them  and  us,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  cases  are  parallel 
throughout,  and  that  our  destiny,  too,  is  annihilation.  The  course  of 
thought  on  this  subject  has  been  extremely  curious,  illustrating,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "where  our  egotism  begins,  there  the  laws  of  logic  break," 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often  when  fancy  gets  scent  of  a  theory  the 
voice  and  lash  of  reason  are  futile  to  restrain  it  until  the  theory  is  run 
into  the  ground.    Des  Cartes,  and  after  him  Malebranche  and  a  few 
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other  writers,  gave  no  slight  currency  to  the  notion  that  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  moved  by  prearranged  influences  and  utterly  destitute  of  in- 
telligence, will,  or  consciousness.  This  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies, but  has  now  passed  into  complete  neglect."  Of  late  yean 
the  tendency  has  been  to  assimilate  instead  of  separating  man  and  beast 
Touching  the  outer  sphere,  we  have  Oken's  homologies  of  the  cranial 
.  vertebrae.  In  regard  to  the  inner  sphere,  we  have  a  score  of  treatises^ 
like  Vogt's  Pictures  from  Biiite-Life,  affirming  that  there  is  no  quaUta- 
tive,  but  merely  a  quantitative,  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  brute  soul.^  Over  this  point  the  conflict  is  still  thick  and  hot.  But, 
however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ground- 
identity  of  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog,  the  conclusion  that 
man  therefore  perishes  is  a  pure  piece  of  sophistry.  Such  a  monstrous 
assassination  of  the  souls  of  the  human  race  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  as^ 
may  be  legitimately  avoided  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  as  fair  to  argue 
the  immortality  of  animals  from  their  likeness  to  us,  as  our  annihilation 
from  our  likeness  to  them.  The  psychological  realm  has  been  as  much 
deepened  in  them  by  the  researches  of  modern  science  as  the  physio- 
logical domain  has  been  widened  in  us.  As  Agassiz  says,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  individuality  of  animals  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  side  of  their  nature.^  A  multitude  of  able  thinkers 
have  held  the  faith  that  animals  have  ilnmaterial  and  deathless  souls. 
Kightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  doctrine  which  a  keen 
reasoner  may  not  credit  and  a  person  of  the  most  refined  feelings  find 
pleasure  in  embracing.  In  their  serene  catholicity  and  divine  sympathy, 
science  and  religion  exclude  pride  and  contempt. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  no  surviving  psychical  entity  in  the  brute, 
that  is  in  no  way  a  clean  postulate  for  proving  that  the  same  fact  holds 
of  man.  The  lower  endowments  and  provinces  of  man's  nature  and 
experience  may  correspond  ever  so  closely  with  the  being  and  life  of 
brutes  whose  existence  absolutely  ceases  at  death,  and  yet  he  may  be 
immortal.  The  higher  range  of  his  spiritual  faculties  may  elevate  him 
into  a  realm  of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  extricating  his  soul  from 
the  meshes  of  decay.  He  may  come  into  contact  with  a  sphere  of  truths, 
grasp  and  rise  into  a  region  of  realities,  conferring  the  prerogative  of 
deathlessness,  not  to  be  reached  by  natures  gifted  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  although  of  the  same  kind.  Such  a  distinction  is  made  between 
men  themselves  by  Spinoza.**  His  doctrine  of  immortality  depicts  the 
stupendous  boon  as  contingent,  to  be  acquired  by  observance  of  con- 
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editions.  If  the  ideas  of  the  soul  represent  perishable  objects,  it  is  itself 
mortal;  if  imperishable,  it  is  immortal.  Now,  brutes,  it  is  probable, 
never  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  pure  and  eternal  truths ;  but  men  do. 
It  was  a  mean  prejudice,  founded  on  selfish  ignorance  and  pride,  which 
first  assumed  the  total  destruction  of  brutes  in  death,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  grovelling  range  of  considerations  in  which  it*  fastened  and  the  re- 
action it  naturally  provoked,  involved  man  and  all  his  imperial  hopes* 
in  the  same  fate.  A  firm  logical  discrimination  disentangles  the  human 
mind  from  this  beastly  snarl."  The  difference  in  data  warrants  a  dif- 
ference in  result.  The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  brutes  and  that 
for  the  immortality  of  men  are,  in  some  respects,  parallel  lines,  but  they 
are  not  coextensive.  Beginning  together,  the  latter  far  outreaches  the 
former.  Man,  like  the  animals,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  builds ;  unlike  them, 
he  adorns  an  ideal  world  of  the  eternal  future,  lays  up  treasures  in  its 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  waits  to  migrate  into  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  escaping  the  fatal  inference  of  dis- 
belief usually  drawn  by  materialists.  First,  by  the  denial  of  their  philo- 
sophical postulates,  by  the  predication  of  immaterial  substance,  afi^rming 
the  soul  to  be  a  spaceless  point,  its  life  an  indivisible  moment.  The 
reasonings  in  behalf  of  this  conception  have  been  manifold,  and  cogent 
enough  to  convince  a  multitude  of  accomplished  and  vigorous  thinkers.^ 
In  Uerbart's  system  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  monad,  or  ready  capable  of 
the  permanent  formation  of  states  in  its  interior.  Its  life  consists  of  a 
quenchless  series  of  self-preservations.  These  reals,  with  their  relations 
and  aggregations,  constitute  at  once  the  varying  phenomena  and  the 
causal  substrata  of  the  universe.  Mamertius  Claudianus,  a  philosophical 
priest  of  Southern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul."  He  says,  *'  When  the  soul  wills,  it  is  all  will;  when 
it  recollects  or  feels,  it  is  all  recollection  or  feeling.  Now,  will,  recollec- 
tion, and  feeling,  are  not  bodies.  Therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal.'' 
This  makes  the  conscious  man  an  imperishable  substantial  activity.  An 
old  English  writer,  with  quaint  eloquence,  declares,  *^There  is  a  propor- 
tion between  an  atom  and  the  universe,  because  both  are  quantitative. 
All  this  excesse  vanisheth  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  lowest  substance 
shineth  out  of  that  orbe  where  they  reside  that  scorn  divisibility." 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  position  of  the  immaterialists,  with- 
out arguing  it,  we  pass  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  nearly  all  the 
postulates  ordinarily  claimed  by  the  materialist  may  be  granted  without 
by  any  means  proving  the  justice  of  their  disbelief  of  a  future  life.** 
Admit  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  a  nerve,  no  thought 
without  a  brain,  no  phenomenal  manifestation  without  an  organ.    Such 

^  Scballer,  Lelb  and  Seele,  kap.  13 :  Der  Psychiache  Untenchled  dea  Menachen  Tom  Thiere. 

*  Crombie,  Natural  Theology,  toI.  ii. :  £«ay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  8oq1.  Brougham,  Dia- 
coQfM  of  Nat.  Tbool.,  aect.  6. 

s*  Thifl  haa  been  ably  ahown  by  Spiera  In  hla  tnattaiwUeberdaa  kttrperllche  Bedingtaein  der  Beelao* 
tUUgkeiten. 
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an  admission  legitimates  the  conclusion,  on  empirical  grounds,  that  oar 
present  mode  of  life  must  cea^  with  the  dissolution  of  our  organism. 
It  does  not  even  empirically  prove  that  we  may  not  survive  in  some  other 
mode  of  being,  passing  perhaps  to  an  inconceivably  higher  stage  and 
more  blessed  kind  of  life.  After  the  entire  disintegration  of  our  material 
organs,  we  may,  by  some  now  unknown  means,  possess  in  a  refined  form 
the  equivalents  of  what  those  organs  gave  us.  There  may  be,  interfused 
throughout  the  gross  mortal  body,  an  immortal  body  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate structure  invisibly  extricating  itself  from  the  carious  ruins  at  death. 
Plattner  develops  and  defends  this  hyi)othesis  with  plausible  skill  and 
power.**  The  Hindus  conceived  the  soul  to  be  concealed  within  several 
successive  sheaths,  the  innermost  of  which  accompanied  it  through  all 
its  transmigrations.'^  "The  subtile  person  extends  to  a  small  distance 
over  the  skull,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  above  its  wick.""  The  later 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  same  numeri- 
cal ethereal  body  with  which  the  soul  was  at  first  created  adhered  to  it 
inseparably  during  all  its  descents  into  grosser  bodies, — a  lucid  and  wingy 
vehicle,  which,  purged  by  diet  and  catharms,  ascends  again,  bearing  the 
soul  to  its  native  seat.**  The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  asserts  man  to 
be  interiorly  an  organized  form  pervading  the  physical  body,  an  eternal 
receptacle  of  life  from  God.  In  his  terminology,  "constant  influx  of  life" 
supersedes  the  popular  idea  of  a  self-contained  spiritual  existence.  But 
this  influx  is  conditioned  by  its  receiving  organ,  the  undecaying  inner 
body.*^  However  boldly  it  may  be  assailed  and  rejected  as  a  baseless 
theory,  no  materialistic  logic  can  disprove  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  form 
contained  in,  animating,  and  surviving,  the  visible  organism.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility ;  although,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  science,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case,  can  never  unveil  or  demonstrate  it. 

When  subjected  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought  developed  recently  by 
Faraday,  Drossbach,  and  others,  materialism  itself  brightens  and  dissolves 
into  a  species  of  idealism,  the  universe  becomes  a  glittering  congeries  of 
indestructible  points  of  power,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  esta- 
blished as  a  mathematical  certainty.*^  All  bodies,  all  entities,  are  but 
forms  of  force.*  Gravity,  cohesion,  bitterness,  thought,  love,  reoolleo- 
tion,  are  manifestations  of  force  peculiarly  conditioned.  Our  perceptioni 
are  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  An  attribute  or  property  of  a 
thing  is  an  exercise  of  force  or  mode  of  activity  producing  a  certain  state 
of  consciousness  in  us.  The  sum  of  its  attributes  or  properties  con- 
stitutes the  totality  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  adventitiously  laid  upon 
the  thing :  you  can  separate  the  parts  of  a  thing ;  but  you  cannot  take 


*>  Spet  immortalltatUi  animomm  per  rationes  phjraiologicM  oonflrmata. 

n  DabiaUn,  toI.  U.  p.  177.  •<  Oolotrooka,  Banyv,  toI.  1. 1».  M8^ 

*>  Cudworth,  Int  Sys.,  toI.  ii.  pp.  218-230,  Am.  ad. 

**  On  the  Intercoune  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  aect-O. 

>  LoCt,  Herbarti  de  animi  imiaortalitata  doctrina. 

**  Hickok,  Rational  Co«molo|f)r,  ch.  U.  sect.  1 :  Matter  la  fbrce. 
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away  its  forces  irom  any  part,  because  they  are  its  essence.  Matter  is  not 
a  limitation  or  neutralization,  but  a  state  and  expression,  of  force.  Force 
itself  is  not  multiplex,  but  one,  all  qualities  and  directions  of  it  lying 
potentially  in  each  entity,  the  kinds  and  amounts  which  shall  be  aetoally 
manifested  depending  in  each  case  on  the  conditions  environing  it.  All 
matter,  all  being,  therefore,  consists  of  ultimate  atoms  or  monads,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  inseparable  solidarity  of  activities.  The  universe  is 
an  eternal  society  of  eternal  force-individuals,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  constant  changes  in  groupings,  aggregations,  developments,  relations, 
but  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation.  Every  atom  possesses  potential 
reason,  and  oomes  to  self-apprehension  whenever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions meet.  All  differences  originate  from  conditions  and  exist  not  in 
essentialities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  eternity  of  the  soul  is  sure,  but  that 
eternity  must  be  an  endless  series  of  mutual  transitions  between  con* 
sciousness  and  unconsciousness,  life  and  death.*^  Since  all  cannot  be 
men  at  once,  they  must  take  their  turns.  Cams  says,  a  soul  enclosing  in 
itself  an  independent  consciousness  is  inconceivable.  When  the  organism 
by  which  consciousness  is  conditioned  and  revealed  is  destroyed  in  death, 
consciousness  disappears  as  certainly  as  the  gleaming  height  of  a  dome 
falls  in  when  its  foundation  is  removed.  And  Drossbach  adds,  death  is 
the  shade-side  of  life.  Without  shade,  light  would  not  be  perceptible, 
nor  life  without  death;  for  only  contrast  leads  to  knowledge.  The  con- 
sciousness of  life  is  realized  by  interchange  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
death.  Mortality  is  the  inevitable  attribute  of  a  self-conscious  being. 
The  immortality  of  such  a  being  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting 
mortality.  In  this  restless  alternation  between  the  opposite  states  of  life 
and  death,  being  holds  continuous  endurance,  but  consciousness  is  suc- 
cessively extinguished  and  revived,  while  memory  is  each  time  hopelessly 
lost.  W^idenmann  holds  that  the  periods  of  death  are  nu>mentary,  the 
soul  being  at  once  bom  again,  retaining  no' vestiges  of  its  past."  Dross- 
bach,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  memory  is  an  indefeasible  quality 
of  the  soul-atom, — the  reason  why  we  do  not  remember  previous  lives 
being  that  the  present  is  our  first  experiment.  When  all  atoms  destined 
to  become  men  have  once  run  the  human  career,  the  earliest  ones  will 
begin  to  reappear  with  fiill  memory  of  their  preceding  course.  It 
matters  not  how  long  it  requires  for  one  circuit  of  the  whole  series  of 
souls ;  for  the  infinite  future  is  before  us,  and,  as  we  are  unconscious  in 
death,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  nothing.  We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  instantly 
rise  up  to  a  new  life. 

**  Death  gives  to  life  all  its  relish,  as  hunger  is  the  true  sauce  of  food. 
Death  first  makes  us  precious  and  dear  to  ourselves.    Since  it  lies  in  the 


V  DronlMcb,  Die  penUDltche  Unsterblichkeit  all  Folgo  der  atomlatiBchen  Terlbwiiiig  der  Natur, 
aimthn.  {▼.  kap.  ii.  net  5,  S. 
»  Gcdanken  Uber  die  Uiutorbllchkeit  all  Wiederholnng  dea  Erdeolebeoa. 
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nature  of  change  that  no  condition  is  endless,  but  morning  ever  follows 
night,  death  cannot  be  endless.  Be  unconcerned;  thy  being  shall  as 
little  be  lost  as  the  grain  of  dust  at  thy  foot!  Because  in  deatl\  thou 
dost  not  know  that  thou  art,  therefore  fearest  thou  that  thou  shalt  be  no 
'more?  O  pusillanimous!  the  great  events  of  nature  are  too  vast  for  thy 
weak  heart.  A  whole  eternity  thou  hast  not  been  conscious  that  thou 
art,  and  yet  thou  hast  become  conscious  of  it.  Every  night  thou  losest 
thy  consciousness,  yet  art  thou  conscious  again,  and  shalt  be.  The  loss 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  self.  The  knowledge  of 
my  being  is  not  my  being  itself,  but  a  peculiar  force  thereof,  which,  enters 
ing  into  reciprocal  action  with  other  forces,  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  its 
essence  to  act,  and  thus  to  change,  yet  without  surrendering  its  essence. 
Goethe*s  words  may  be  applied  to  the  soul : — 

<  It  is;  therefore  eternally  it  is.* 

Not  in  cold  motionlessness  consists  eternal  life,  but  in  eternal  movement, 
in  eternal  alteration,  in  incessant  change.  These  are  warranties  that  no 
state  endures  forever,  not  even  the  unconscious, — death."" 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  theory  there  are  many  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
conceptions  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  The  interspersion  of 
the  bright  life  of  the  human  monads  with  blank  epochs  of  oblivious 
darkness,  and  the  confinement  of  their  destiny  to  an  endless  repetition 
of  their  life-course  on  this  globe,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  will  of  God 
the  free  range  of  the  boundless  universe  may  lie  open  to  them  and  an 
incessant  career  in  forever  novel  circumstances  await  them.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  human  souls,  leading  still  recurrent  lives  on  earth  with 
total  forgetfulness,  may  at  last  acquire  sufficient  power,  in  some  happy 
concurrence  or  sublime  exigency,  to  summon  back  and  retain  aU  their 
foregone  states.  But,  leaving  aside  all  such  incidental  speculations,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  dynamic-atomistic  or  monad  theory,  as  affording  a 
solid  basis  for  immortality,  is  in  relation  to  the  arrogance  of  a  shallow 
and  conceited  materialism.  Says  the  materialist,  "Show  me  a  spirit, 
and  I  will  believe  in  your  heaven."  Replies  the  idealist.  "Show  me 
your  matter,  however  small  a  piece,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  argument." 
Spirit  is  no  phenomenon  to  be  shown,  and  matter  is  an  inference  from 
thought :  thus  the  counter-statements  of  physical  science  and  ideal  phi- 
losophy fairly  offset  each  other,  and  throw  their  respective  advocates 
back  upon  the  natural  ground  of  unsophbticated  faith  and  observation. 
Standing  there  unperverted,  man  has  an  invincible  reliance  on  the 
veracity  of  his  faculties  and  the  normal  reports  of  nature.  Through 
immediate  apprehension  of  his  own  conscious  will  and  the  posited  expe- 
rience of  his  senses,  he  has  knowledge  both  of  causal  forms  of  being,  or 
free  i>roductive  force,  and  of  resultant  processes  and  phenomena.  And 
surely  sound  logic  teaches  that  the  latter  may  alter  or  disappear  without 


s*  Droflsbach,  Die  individuelle  Unsterblichkeit  Tom  monadistisch  metapbysiichea  Staodpanktaba 
trachtet. 
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implying  the  annihillition  of  the  former.  If  all  material  substance,  so 
called,  were  destroyed,  not  only  would  space  remain  as  an  infinite  indi- 
visible unity,  but  the  equivalents  of  what  had  been  destroyed  must  remain 
in  some  form  or  other.  Who  shall  say  that  these  equivalents  would  not 
be  intelligent  points  of  power,  capable  of  organizing  aggregate  bodies 
and  of  reconstituting  the  universe  in  the  will  of  God,  or  of  forming 
from  period  to  period,  in  endless  succession,  new  kinds  of  universes,  each 
abounding  in  hitherto  unimagined  modes  of  life  and  degrees  of  bliss? 
To  our  present  faculties,  with  only  our  present  opportunities  and  data, 
the  final  problem  of  being  is  insoluble.  We  resolve  the  properties  of 
matter  into  methods  of  activity,  manifestations  of  force.  But  there, 
covered  with  alluring  awe,  a  wall  of  impenetrable  mystery  confronts  us 
with  its  baffling  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shall  thine  explicating  gaze 
read  the  secrets  of  destiny."  We  cannot  tell  what  force  is.  W^e  can 
conceive  neither  \is  genesis  nor  its  extinction.  Over  that  obscure  en- 
vironment, into  the  immense  empire  of  possibilities,  we  must  bravely 
fling  the  treasures  of  our  love  and  the  colors  of  our  hope,  and  with  a 
«iivine  impulse  in  the  moment  of  death  leap  after,  trusting  not  to  sink 
IIS  nothing  into  the  abyss  of  nowhere,  but,  landing  safe  in  some  elysium 
better  than  we  know,  to  find  ourselves  still  in  God. 

In  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  reason,  in- 
tuitions, mysterious  hints,  prophetic  feelings,  instinctive  apprehensions 
of  fitness  and  harmony,  may  be  of  more  convincing  validity  than  all  the 
formal  arguments  logic  can  build.^  *' Sentiment,''  Ancillon  says,  as 
quoted  by  Lewes,  "goes  further  than  knowledge:  beyond  demonstrative 
proofs  there  is  natural  evidence;  beyond  analysis,  inspiration;  beyond 
words,  ideas ;  beyond  ideas,  emotions ;  and  the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  a 
primitive  fact  of  the  soul.''  In  transcendental  mathematics,  problems 
otherwise  unapproachable  are  solved  by  operating  with  emblems  of  the 
relations  of  purely  imaginary  quantities  to  the  facts  of  the  problems. 
The  process  is  sound  and  the  result  valid,  notwithstanding  the  hypotheti- 
cal and  imaginary  character  of  the  aids  in  reaching  it.  When  for  master- 
ing the  dim  momentous  problems  of  our  destiny  the  given  quantities 
and  relations  of  science  are  inadequate,  the  helpful  supposititious  condi- 
tions furnished  by  faith  may  equally  lead  over  their  airy  ways  to  conclusions 
of  eternal  truth.  The  disbelievers  of  a  future  life  have  in  their  investiga- 
tions applied  methods  not  justly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  demanded 
a  species  of  proof  impossible  for  the  subject  to  yield:  as  if  one  should 
use  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  symmetries  of  beauty,  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
upon  the  undulations  of  music.  It  is  therefore  that  the  terribly  logical 
onslaughts  of  Feuerbach  are  harmless  upon  most  persons.  The  glitter- 
ing scimetar  of  this  Saracenic  metaphysician  flashes  swift  and  sharp,  but 
he  fights  the  air  with  weapons  of  air.  No  blood  fiows  from  the  severed 
emptiness  of  space ;  no  clash  of  the  blows  is  heard  any  more  than  bell^ 

^  Abel,  Ditqnisitlo  omnlom  tarn  pro  Immortaliute  qaam  pro  morUlitato  ftrgnmentandl  gtnemm. 
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strokes  would  he  heard  in  an  exhausted  receiver. '  One  may  justifiaUy 
accept  propositions  which  strict  science  cannot  establish  and  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing  which  science  cannot  reveal,  as  Jacobi  has  abun* 
dantly  shown^^  and  as  Wagner  has  wit^  less  ability  tried  to  illustrate.^ 
The  utmost  possible  achievement  of  a  negative  criticism  is  to  show  the 
invalidity  of  the  physiological,  analogical,  aad  metaphysical  arguments 
to  furnish  positive  4)roof  of  a  future  life  for  us.  But  this  negation  fully 
admitted  is  no  evidence  of  our  total  mortality.  Science  is  impotent  to 
give  any  proof  reaching  to  such  a  conclusion.  However  badly  the 
archery  of  the  sharp-eyed  and  strong-armed  critics  of  disbelief  has  riddled 
the  outer  works  of  ordinary  argument,  it  has  not  slain  the  garrison. 
Scientific  criticism  therefore  leaves  us  at  this  point:  there  may  be  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us.  Then  the  question  whether  there  actually  is  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us,  rests  entirely  on  marcU  facts  and  considerations.  Allow- 
ing their  native  force  to  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  healthy 
ethical  thinker,  recognising  in  himself  an  innermost  self-conscious  ego 
which  knows  itself  persistent  and  identical  amidst  the  multiplex  vicissi- 
tude of  transient  conditions,  lies  down  to  die  expecting  immediately  to 
continue  his  being's  journey  elsewhere,  in  some  other  guise.  Leaving 
out  of  view  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  materialistic 
naturalist  thinker,  recognising  his  consciousness  as  only  a  phantom  pro- 
cession of  states  across  the  cerebral  stage  hung  in  a^y  livery  and  afloat 
on  blood,  lies  down  to  expire  expecting  immediately  to  be  turned  into 
nobody  forever.  Misinterpreting  and  undervaluing  these  moral  fmcta 
and  considerations,  the  anchorless  speculative  thinker^  recognising  his 
organism  as  an  eye  through  which  the  World-Spirit  beholds  itself^  or  a 
momentary  pulse  in  which  the  All  feels  itself,  his  consciousness  as  a  part 
of  the  infinite  Thought,  lies  down  on  his  death-couch  expecting  imme- 
diately to  be  turned  into  everybody,  eternity,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  an  individual  kiss,  wrapping  him  in  a  monistic  embrace.  The 
broad  drift  of  human  conviction  leads  to  the  first  conclusion, — a  persistent 
personality.  The  greatest  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Pascal,  deny  the 
second  view,— a  blotting  extinction  of  Hie  soul,— declaring  it  false  in 
science  and  incredible  in  presentation.  The  third  theory — a  pantheistic 
absorption — the  irresistible  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates  as  a 
morbid  dream.  Man  naturally  believes  himself  immortal  but  not  infinite. 
Monism  is  a  doctrine  utterly  foreign  to  undiseased  thinking.  Although 
it  be  a  Fichte,  a  Schelling,  or  a  Hegel,  who  says  that  the  soul  is  a  orcozn- 
scribed  yet  omnipotent  ego,  which  first  radiates  the  universe,  and  after- 
wards beholds  it  in  the  mirror  of  itself,  and  at  length  breaks  into  dead 
universality,  the  conception  is,  to  the  average  apprehension  of  humanity,  as 
overweening  a  piece  of  wild  fancy  as  ever  rose  in  a  madman's  reveries.^ 


4  Ton  den  gttttlicheD  Dingen  and  ihrer  OtreDbnning. 

*  Wlflsen  and  GUuiben  mit  beaonderer  Bedehang  car  Zukonft  der  Seelen :  TortMtsoDg  d«r  B^ 
tracbtangen  Uber  MensdienschOpfting  and  Seelensabstaos. 
« A  iiiU  diacoMlon  of  tlie  pantbeirtk  doctrln*  of  immortolity  will  be  Itmnd  in  th«  Mlowiil 
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The  ordinary  oontemplator  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  the 
sequel  of  l^uman  life  from  the  materialirtic  point  of  view  feels  disgust 
and  terror  fat  the  prospect.  The  scene  seems  to  him  degrading  and  the 
fate  fearful.  The  loathing  and  dismay  vulgarly  experienced  thus,  it  is 
true,  arise  from,  an  exaggerated  misapprehension  of  the  hasis  and  mean- 
ing of  the  facts:  rightly  appreciated,  all  is  rulingly  alive,  aspirant,  beauti- 
ful, and  benignant.  The  ceaseless  transformations  filling  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  creation  are  pervaded  with  joy  and  clothed  with  a 
noble  poetry.  There  is  no  real  death :  what  seems  so  is  but  a  ''return  or 
falling  home  of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  to  the  phenomenal  founda- 
tion,— a  dissolution  through  which  nature  seeks  her  ground  and  strives 
to  renew  herself  in  her  principles.''  Still,  in  spite  of  this  more  profound 
and  genial  interpretation  of  the  shifting  metamorphoses  of  nature,  the 
fear  of  there  being  no  conscious  future  life  for  man  produces,  when  first 
entertained,  a  horrid  constriction  around  the  heart,  felt  like  the  ice-cold 
coib  of  a  serpent.    The  thought  of  tumbling  hopelessly  into 

''The  blind  care  of  eternal  nff^t" 

naturally  oppresses  the  heart  of  man  with  sadness  and  with  alarm.  To 
escape  the  unhappiness  thus  inflicted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  expe- 
dients. Four  artificial  substitutes  for  immortality  have  been  devised. 
Fondly  fixing  attention  upon  these,  men  have  tried  to  find  comfort  and 
to  absorb  their  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  spectre  and  the  long  oblivion. 
The  first  is  the  sentimental  phantasm  of  posthumous  fame.  The  Latin 
bard,  ancient  Ennius,  sings, — 

"  Nemo  me  lacrymlt  deooret,  nee  ftinen  fletn 
Jnxft,  Cur?  Tollto  vlv«'  per  ora  rlram.**** 

8hakspeare  likewise  often  expresses  the  same  thought:— 

"When  all  the  hreathen  of  this  wortd  an  dead, 
Ton  etlll  »han  lire  (rach  virtiie  haUi  my  pen) 
Where  breath  moet  breathce,    vwu  in  the  Bomtha  of  man.'* 

And  again  in  similar  strain : — 

*'  My  lore  looka  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  ■Ubicribea, 
Since,  ipite  of  him,  IH  lire  la  this  poor  riiyme. 
While  he  insalta  o*«i  dull  and  speechlass  tribes." 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "My  soul  will  pass  into  history  and 
the  deathless  memories  of  mankind ;  and  thus  in  glory  shall  I  be  im- 
mortal."   This  characteristically  French  notion  forms  the  essence  of 

worfca.  iM«*mMim^  QemelnfksBl.  Darstellnng  and  Wtlrdlgung  aner  gehaltreichen  Beweisarten  fBLr 
Qott  ond  fUr  Unsterbllchkeit  der  Scele.  Unlns,  Unsterblichkelt.  Blasche,  Philosophisehe  Unsterb- 
Uchkeltlehre.  Weisse,  Die  phlloaophlsche  Oehetmtehre  Ton  der  Unsterblkihkeit  des  menschllcheo 
bdlrldawBa.  GOscbel,  Von  den  Beweipen  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Bode  im  Llchta 
dar  apecnlaUTen  Philoeophio.  Morell,  Historioal  a»d  Critical  View  of  the  SpeonlatiTe  Philoaophy 
af  Earope  in  the  10th  Century,  part  IL  ch.  ▼.  sect  2:  The  OanMa  School  of  the  19th  Otntvy. 
IHt^*— ,  Modem  Athelam. 
M  Ctcero,  Tosc.  Qoaest.,  lib.  L  cap.  xt. 
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Comte's  **  positivist"  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Those  deemed  worthy 
after  their  death  to  be  incorporated,  by  vote  of  the  people,  in  the  Supreme 
Being, — the  Orand-Etre,  a  fictitious  product  of  a  poetic  personification,— 
through  the  perpetual  fame  and  influentse  thus  secured  have  an  im- 
mortal life  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  grateful  posterity.  Comte 
says,  '*  Positivism  greatly  improves  immortality  and  places  it  on  a  firmer 
foundation,  by  changing  it  from  objective  to  subjective."  Great  and 
eternal  Humanity  is  God.  The  dead  who  are  meritorious  are  alone  re- 
membered, and,  thus  incorporated  into  the  Divinity,  they  have»  "sub- 
jective immortality  in  the  brains  of  the  living."**  It  is  a  poor  shadow 
of  the  sublime  truth  which  the  soul  craves.  Leopardi,  in  his  Bruto 
Minore,  expresses  this  *'  poor  hope  of  being  in  the  future's  breath:" — 

"  dell*  atra  morte  ultima  raggio 
Conacia  futura  etiu" 

That  proud  and  gifted  natures  should  have  seriously  stooped  to  such  a 
toy,  to  solace  themselves  with  it,  is  a  fact  strange  and  pathetic.  With 
reverential  tenderness  of  sympathy  must  we  yearn  towards  those  whose 
loving  natures,  baffled  of  any  solid  resource,  turn  appealingly,  ere  they 
fade  away,  to  clasp  this  substanceless  image  of  an  image. 

Another  scheme  is  what  may  be  called  the  "  lampada  tradunt*^^  theory 
of  a  future  life.  Generations  succeed  each  other,  and  the  course  is  always 
full.  Eternal  life  takes  up  new  subjects  as  fast  as  its  exhausted  recep- 
tacles perish.  Men  are  the  mortal  cells  of  immortal  humanity.  The 
individual  must  comfort  himself  with  the  sympathetic  reflection  that 
his  extinction  destroys  nothing,  since  all  the  elements  of  his  being  will 
be  manipulated  into  the  forms  of  his  successors. 

Life  is  a  constant  renovation,  and  its  sum  is  forever  full  and  equal  on 
the  globe.  The  only  genuine  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  is  an  un- 
ending re-creation  of  organ Lims  from  the  same  materials  to  repeat  the 
same  physiological  and  psychological  processes.*^  There  is  a  gleam  of 
cheer  and  of  nobleness  in  this  representation  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  perhaps  as  ineffectual  as  the  former.  It  is  a  vapid  consolation,  in  view 
of  our  own  annihilation,  to  think  that  others  will  then  live  and  also  be 
annihilated  in  their  turn.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  earth  will 
forever  be  peopled  with  throngs  of  men ;  but  though  such  a  belief  might 
help  to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate,  it  could  not  alter  the  intrinsic  sadness 
of  that  fate. 

A  third  substitute  for  the  common  view  of  immortality  ia  a  scientific 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  force  which  each  man  is,  the 
sum  of  his  character  and  life,  is  a  cause  indestructibly  mixed  with  the 
course  of  subsequent  history, — an  objective  personal  immortality,  though 
not  a  conscious  one.    What  he  was,  remains  and  acts  forever  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  substitute  is  an  identification  of  self  with  the  integral 

*  Catechism  of  Positlva  Religion,  Conversation  III. 
M  Lucretius,  De  Nat.  Rerum,  lib.  H.  1.  78. 

^  Schultz-Schultzenstein,  Die  Bildnng  dea  menschlichen  Geiatea  durcb  Kaltnr  der  TajQngang 
aeinea  Labena,  n.  834-847 :  Die  Unaterblichkeitsbegriffe. 
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cheme  of  things.  I  am  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  totality  of  being, 
o  move  eternally  in  its  eternal  motion. 

**U  death  seem  hanging  o'er  thy  wpMrate  sonl, 
Sficem  thyielf  a  part  of  life's  great  whole." 

[xMe  the  thought  of  thy  particular  evanescence  in  the  thought  of  the 
miversal  permanence.  The  inverted  torch  denotes  death  to  a  mere 
nhabitant  of  the  earth :  to  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  downward  and 
ipward  are  the  same.  Perhaps  one  who  r^'ects  the  ordinary  doctrine 
>f  a  future  life  can  be  solaced  and  edified  by  these  substitutes  in  pro- 
[)ortion  to  his  fineness,  greatness,  and  nobleness.  But  to  most  persons 
lo  substitute  can  atone  for  the  withdrawn  truth  of  immortality  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  personal  consciousness,  it  were 
bigoted  blindness  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  doubts  and  fears.  While 
the  monad  soul — so  to  call  it — lies  here  beneath  the  weak  glimmer  of 
luns  so  far  off  that  they  are  forceless  to  develop  it  to  a  victorious  assurance, 
we  cannot  but  sometimes  feel  misgivings  and  be  depressed  by  skeptical 
surmises.  Accordingly,  while  belief  has  generally  prevailed,  disbelief 
bas  in  every  age  had  its  representatives.  The  ancient«  had  their  Di- 
cflearchus,  Protagoras,  Paneetius,  Lucan,  Epicurus,  Caesar,  Horace,  and  a 
long  Ibt  besides.  The  modems  have  had  their  Gassendi,  Diderot,  Con- 
lillac,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Paine,  Leopardi,  Shelley,  and  now  have  their 
Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  scores  of  others  needless  to  be  named. 
And  although  in  any  argument  from  authority  the  company  of  the  great 
believers  would  incomparably  outshine  and  a  thousand  times  outweigh 
the  array  of  deniers,  this  does  not  alt«r  the  obvious  fact  that  there  are 
certain  phenomena  which  are  natural  provocatives  of  doubt  and  whose 
troubling  influence  scarcely  any  one  can  always  escape.  Homer,  in 
giving  expression  to  Hector's  confidence  of  victory  over  the  Greeks, 
makes  him  wish  that  he  were  but  as  sure  of  entering  the  state  of  the 
immortal  gods.**  "When  some  one  asked  I>r.  Johnson,  "  Have  we  not 
proof  enough  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?"  he  replied,  "  I  want 
more."  Davenant— of  whom  Southey  says,  "  I  know  no  other  author 
who  has  so  often  expressed  his  doubts  respecting  a  future  state  and 
how  burdensome  he  felt  them" — ^writes, — 

**  Bnt  ask  not  bodies  doom'd  to  die, 
To  what  abode  they  go : 
Since  knowUdgt  is  but  iomno^t  tp}f. 
It  is  n^t  »afo  to  know." 

Charles  Lamb  writes,  "  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings, 
(which  few  men  will,)  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian  of 
us  has  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  staggering  obscurity.''  Many 
a  man,  seeing  nature  hang  her  veil  of  shifting  glories  above  the  silent 
tombs  of  vanished  generations,  voiceless  now  forever,  entertaining  in- 
numerable contradictory  queries  amidst  feelings  of  decay  and  sights  of 
corruption,  before  the  darkness  of  unknown  futurity  might  piteously 
exclaim,  without  deserving  blame* — 

«  niad,  Ub.  Till.  11.  688-640. 
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'*  I  mn  tho  gauntlet  of  a  file  of  doabti. 
Each  one  of  which  down  hnrlf  me  to  the  groand." 

Who  that  hfiLB  reached  maturity  of  reflection  cannot  appreciate  and 
sympathize  somewhat  with  these  lines  of  Byron,  when  he  stands  before  a 
lifeless  form  of  humanity? — 

**  I  gazed,  as  oft  I  hare  gased  the  samey 
To  try  if  I  could  wrench  au^t  out  of  death 
Whidi  fbonld  oonflrm,  or  ihake,  or  make,  a  flrith; 
But  it  waa  all  a  myvtery.    Here  we  mx% 
And  there  we  go:  but  where?    Fire  bits  of  leMJ^ 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  Ikr! 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  form*d  but  to  be  shed? 
Oan  erery  element  our  elements  marF 
Can  air,  earth,  water,  fire,  liTe.— and  we  deadf 
We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?    No  more." 

Doubt  is  not  sin,  but  rather  a  misfortune ;  for  it  is — to  adopt  a  sugges* 
tion  from  Schaller— a  cleft  in  the  soul  through  which  thought  steals  away 
what  the  heart  desires.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  doubting  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  and 
moods  of  feeling  before  propositions  and  evidence.  One  is,  "  I  will  not 
believe  unless  I  see  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  lay  my  finger  in  the  marks 
of  the  wounds."  The  other  is,  "  Lord,  I  believe :  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief." In  abstract  logic  or  rigid  science  the  former  may  be  appropriate 
and  right.  The  latter  alone  can  be  justifiable  in  moral  and  religious 
things.  If  a  man  sorrowfiilly  and  humbly  doubts,  because  he  cannot 
help  it,  he  shall  not  be  condemned.  When  he  is  proud  of  his  doubts, 
complacently  swells  with  fancied  superiority,  plays  the  fanfaron  with  his 
pretentious  arguments,  and  sets  up  as  a  propagandist  of  disbelief,  being 
all  the  while  in  reality 

"  Most  ignorant  of  what  he  is  most  assnredy 
His  glassy  essence,'* — 

his  conduct  is  offensive  to  every  good  man,  and  his  spirit  must  receive 
the  condemnation  of  God.  A  missionary  of  atheism  and  death,  horridly 
eager  to  destroy  those  lofty  thoughts  which  so  much  help  to  make  us  men, 
is  a  shocking  spectacle.  Yet  a  few  such  there  are,  who  seem  delighted 
as  by  their  dismal  theory  they  bury  mankind  in  an  iron  tomb  of  material- 
ism and  inscribe  on  the  irrevocable  door  the  solitary  words,  Fate  and 
Silence. 

The  more  attentively  one  dwells  on  the  perishable  physical  side  of  life, 
the  more  prone  he  will  be  to  believe  in  an  absolute  death ;  the  more  pre- 
vailingly he  ponders  the  incorruptible  psychical  side,  the  more  prepared 
he  will  be  to  credit  immortality.  The  chemist  who  confines  his  studies 
exclusively  within  his  own  province,  when  he  reflects  on  the  probable 
sequence  of  life,  will  speculatively  see  himself  vanish  in  his  blowpipes 
and  retorts.  Whoso  devotedly  dabbles  in  organisms,  nerves,  and  bloods 
may  easily  become  skeptical  of  spirit;  for  it  everywhere  balks  bis 
analysis  and  eludes  his  search.    The  ol^'eots  he  deals  with  are  things. 
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Tliey  belong  to  change  and  dissolution.  Mind  and  its  proper  home 
belong  to  a  different  category  of  l>eing.  Because  no  heaven  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  telescope,  and  no  soul  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  dissect- 
ing-knife,  and  no  mind  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  to  infer 
that  therefore  there  is  neither  heaven,  nor  soul,  nor  mind,  is  as  monstrous 
a  non  sequUur  as  it  would  be  to  infer  the  non->existence  of  gravity  because 
it  cannot  be  distilled  in  any  alembic  nor  discerned  with  any  glass.  The 
man  who  goes  into  the  dark  crimson-dripping  halls  of  physiology  seek- 
ing proofs  of  immortality,  and,  failing  to  find  them,  abandons  his  faith 
in  it,  is  like  that  hapless  traveller  who,  groping  in  the  catacombs  under 
Rome,  was  buried  by  the  caving-in  of  the  sepulchral  roof,  and  thus  lost 
his  life,  while  all  the  time,  above,  the  great  vault  of  heaven  was  stretch- 
ing, blue  and  breezy,  filled  with  sunshine  and  sentient  joy  1 

When  we  contemplate  men  in  a  mass,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  or  a  hive 
of  ants,  we  find  ourselves  doubting  their  immortality.  They  melt  away, 
in  swiftly  confused  heaps  and  generations,  into  the  bosom  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  think  of  individuals,  an  almost  unavoidable 

* 

thought  of  personal  identity  makes  us  spontaneously  conclude  them 
immortal.  It  rather  requires  the  efibrt  then  to  think  them  otherwise. 
But  obviously  the  real  problem  is  never  of  the  multitudinous  throng,  but 
always  of  the  solitary  person.  In  reference  to  this  question  it  is  sophistry 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  a  Chinese  city  as  crowded  with  nameless  and  in- 
distinguishable human  inhabitants  as  a  decayed  cheese  is  with  vermin. 
Fairness  requires  that  our  imaginations  and  reasonings  upon  the  subject 
fksten  upon  an  individual,  set  apart  and  uplifted,  like  a  king,  in  the  in- 
communicable distinctness  and  grandeur  of  selfhood  and  responsibility. 
From  looking  about  this  grave-paved  star,  from  painful  and  degrading 
contemplations  of  dead  bodies,  "the  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature 
which  bums  itself  out,"  let  a  man  turn  away,  and  send  his  interior 
kingly  glance  aloft  into  ideal  realms,  let  him  summon  up  the  glorious 
sentiments  of  freedom,  duty,  admiration,  the  noble  experiences  of  self- 
sacrifice,  love,  and  joy, — and  his  soul  will  extricate  itself  from  the  filthy 
net  of  material  decay,  and  feel  the  divine  exemption  of  its  own  clean 
prerogatives,  dazzling  types  of  eternity,  and  fragments  of  blessedness  that 

"  PromiM,  on  oar  M aker^i  truUi, 
Long  morrow  to  tlUf  mortal  joath.** 

Martyrdom  is  demonstration  of  immortality ;  for  self-preservation  is  the 
innermost,  indestructible  instinct  of  every  conscious  being.  When  the 
soul,  in  a  sacred  cause,  enthusiastically  rushes  upon  death,  or  in  calm 
composure  awaits  death,  it  is  irresistibly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  hurt, 
but  will  be  blessed,  by  the  crisis.  It  knows  that  in  an  inex|y>essibly  pro- 
found sense  whosoever  would  ignobly  save  his  life  loses  it,  but  whosoever 
would  nobly  lose  his  life  saves  it.    Martyrdom  demonstrates  immortality. 

*iLlllMmb«rk*d.  out  at  Ma,  *mkl  the  wave-tambUng  roar, 
The  poor  ship  of  ny  body  went  down  to  the  floor; 
But  I  broke,  at  the  bottom  of  death,  through  a  door, 
And,  flrom  linkinib  began  t)reTer  to  soar." 
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The  most  lamentable  and  pertinacious  doubts  of  immortality  sometimes 
arifle  from  the  survey  of  instances  of  gross  wickedness,  sluggishness,  and 
imbecility  forced  on  our  attention.  But,  as  these  undeniably  are  palpable 
violations  of  the  creative  intention,  it  is  not  just  to  reason  from  them. 
In  fairness  the  argument  demands  that  we  select  the  noblest,  healthiest 
specimens  of  completed  humanity  to  reason  from.  Should  we  not  take 
a  case  in  which  Gk>d's  will  is  so  far  plainly  fulfilled,  in  order  to  trace  that 
will  farther  and  eVen  to  its  finality  ?  And  regarding  on  his  death-bed  a 
Newton,  a  F4n61on,  a  Washington,  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  him  surviving 
the  climax  and  catastrophe  of  his  somatic  cell-basis  and  soaring  to  a 
more  august  range  of  existence  ?  Remembering  that  such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died,  ay,  and  even  the  godlike  Nazarene,  can  we  believe  that 
man  is  merely  a  white  interrogatiop-point  lifted  on  the  black  margin 
of  matter  to  ask  the  answerless  secret  of  the  universe  and  be  erased? 

Such  a  conclusion  charges  God  with  the  transcendent  crime  of  infanti- 
cide perpetrated  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  and  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  Who  can  bear,  by  thus  quenching  the  hope  of  another  life,  to  add 
death  to  death,  and  overcast,  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  the  whole  sunny 
field  of  life  with  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a  bier?  There  is  a  noble 
strength  and  confidence,  cheering  to  the  reader,  in  these  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  thinkers: — "  I  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  in  a  future  life:  nay,  I  would  say, 
with  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  present  life, 
who  do  not  hope  for  another.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  soul 
is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that  seems  indeed  to  set,  but  really  never 
sets,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendor.''^  Such  a  view  of  our  destiny 
incomparably  inspires  and  ennobles  us.  Man,  discovering  under  all  the 
poor,  wretched  accidents  of  earth  and  sense  and  hard  fortune  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  feels  as  that  king's  son  who,  lost  in  infancy,  and 
growing  up  under  the  care  of  a  forest  hind,  supposed  himself  to  belong 
to  the  rude  class  among  whom  he  lived ;  but  one  day,  learning  his  true 
parentage,  he  knew  beneath  his  mean  disguise  that  he  was  a  prince,  and 
immediately  claimed  his  kingdom.  These  facts  of  experience  show 
clearly  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  by  every  honest  method  this 
cardinal  tenet  of  religion, — how  much  wiser  faith  is  in  listening  to  tiie 
lucid  echoes  of  the  sky  than  despair  in  listening  to  the  muffled  reverbera- 
tions of  the  grave.  All  noble  and  sweet  beliefs  grow  with  the  growing 
nobleness  and  tenderness  of  characters  sensitive  to  those  fine  revealings 
which  pachydermatous  souls  can  never  know.  In  the  upper  hall  of  reason, 
before  the  high  shrine  of  faith,  burn  the  base  doubts  begotten  in  the  cellars 
of  sense ;  and  they  may  serve  as  tapers  to  light  your  tentative  way  to  con- 
viction. If  the  floating  al  Si  rat  between  physiology  and  psychology,  earth 
and  heaven,  is  too  slipper}'  and  perilous  for  your  footing,  where  heavy- 

•  Eckermann'i  ConTenationi  with  QoetiM. 
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Limbed  science  cannot  tread,  nerve  the  wings  of  faith  for  a  free  flight. 
Or,  if  every  effort  to  fasten  a  definite  theory  on  some  solid  support  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf  fails,  venture  forth  on  the  naked  line  of  limitless 
desire,  as  the  spider  escapes  from  an  unwelcome  position  by  flinging  out 
m  exceedingly  long  and  fine  thread  and  going  forth  upon  it  sustained 
by  the  air.**'  Whoever  preserves  the  full  intensity  of  the  affections  is 
little  likely  to  lose  his  trust  in  God  and  a  future  life,  even  when  exposed 
to  lowering  and  chilling  influences  from  material  science  and  speculative 
philosophy:  the  glowing  of  the  heart,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  relights  the 
extinguished  torch  in  the  night  of  the  intellect,  as  a  beast  stunned  by  an 
electric  shock  in  the  head  is  restored  by  an  electric  shock  in  the  breast. 
Daniel  Webster  says,  in  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  "Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn 
From  the  vastness  of  the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  in- 
iignificance  of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
pf hich  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me."^ 
Contemplating  the  stable  permanence  of  nature  as  it  swallows  our  fleet 
generations,  we  may  feel  that  we  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  night;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  persistent  identity  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  brute  mass  of  matter,  the  aspect  of  the 
2a8e  changes  and  the  moral  inference  is  reversed.  Does  not  the  simple 
truth  of  love  conquer  and  trample  the  world's  aggregated  lie?  The  man 
whOt  with  assiduous  toil  and  earnest  faith,  develops  his  forces,  and  dis- 
ciplines his  faculties,  and  cherishes  his  aspirations,  and  accumulates 
drtae  and  wisdom,  is  thus  preparing  the  auspicious  stores  and  conditions 
of  another  existence.  As  he  slowly  journeys  over  the  mountains  of  life, 
iWBTe  that  there  can  be  no  returning,  he  gathers  and  carries  with  him 
[n&terials  to  build  a  ship  when  he  reaches  the  strand  of  death.  Upon 
the  mist-veiled  ocean  launching  then,  he  will  sail — ^where?  Whither 
[K>d  orders.    Must  not  that  be  to  the  right  port? 

We  remember  an  old  Brahmanic  poem — ^brought  from  the  East  by 
RUckert  and  sweetly  resung  in  the  speech  of  the  West — full  of  en- 
Douragement  to  those  who  shall  die."  A  man  wrapped  in  slumber  calmly 
reclines  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  stranded  and  parting  in  the  breakers. 
rhe  plank  on  which  he  sleeps  is  borne  by  a  huge  wave  upon  a  bank 
3f  roses,  and  he  awakes  amidst  a  jubilee  of  music  and  a  chorus  of 
friendly  voices  bidding  him  welcome.  So,  perhaps,  when  the'  body  is 
ihattered  on  the  death-ledge,  the  soul  will  be  tossed  into  the  fragrant 
li^  of  eternal  life  on  the  self-identified  and  dynamic  plank  of  personality. 

H  Oreenoagh,  An  Artinfs  Greed. 

n  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webater  flram  the  City  of  BoftOD|  p.  16. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MORALITY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FXTTURE  UFE. 

In  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  a  sulject  hen 
amazingly  neglected,  there  more  amazingly  maltreated,  and  nowhere, 
within  our  knowledge,  truly  anal)tzed  and  exhibited' — it  is  important 
that  the  theme  be  precisely  defined  and  the  debate  kept  strictly  to  the 
lines.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  be 
handled  is  not,  "  Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  future  life  or  not,"  nor, 
"Whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not."  The  question  is,  "What  dif- 
ference should  it  make  to  us  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  fact  of  a 
future  life?"  If  we  believe  that  we  are  to  pass  through  death  into  an 
immortal  existence,  what  inferences  pertaining  to  the  present  are  right- 
fully to  be  drawn  from  the  supposition?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  after  the  present,  what  are  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  that  faith  in  regard  to  our  aims  and  rules  of  conduct  in  thb 
world  ? 

Suppose  a  man  who  has  always  imagined  that  death  is  utter  annihila- 
tion should  in  some  way  suddenly  acquire  knowledge  that  an  endleoi 
existence  immediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  this:  what  would  be 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  his  new  information  ?  Before  we  can  fairly 
answer  this  inquiry,  we  need  to  know  what  relations  connect  the  two 
states  of  existence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  method  and  means 
of  man's  destiny  is  more  important  for  his  guidance  than  the  mere 
ascertainment  of  its  diu*ation.  With  reference  to  the  query  before  us, 
four  hypotheses  are  conceivable.  If,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  con- 
nection whatever — except  that  of  temporal  sequence — between  the 
present  life  and  the  futiu*e,  then,  so  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  world  to  come  yields  not  the  slightest  practical  applica- 
tion for  the  experience  that  now  is.  It  can  only  be  a  source  of  comfort 
or  of  terror :  and  that  will  be  accordingly  as  it  is  conceived  under  the 
aspect  of  benignity  or  of  vengeance.  If^  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
future  life  depend  on  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  here,  but  those  condi* 
tions  be  not  within  our  control,  then,  again,  no  inferences  of  immediate 
duty  can  be  drawn  from  the  apprehended  hereafter.  Being  quasi  acton 
in  a  scene  prearranged  and  with  a  plot  predetermined,  we  can  no  more 


1  Tlio  only  direct  trcatiite  on  the  tmbject  known  to  us  Is  Tilemann's  Krltik  der  UnaterbUcbkaitakkn 
in  Anaebnng  dea  SittengMetxM,  published  in  1789.    And  thia  we  hare  not 
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be  capable  of  any  obligation  or  choice,  in  regard  to  the  end,  than  pilppeta 
which  some  unseen  Harlequin  moYes  by  the  terrible  wires  of  primitive 
decree  or  transmitted  depravity  towards  the  genial  or  the  tragic  crisis. 
If  the  soul's  fate  tAere  is  to  be  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  part 
enacted  hare,  it  must  have  free  will  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  the 
unmarred  problem  safely  out.  Otherwbe  the  future  life  is  reduced,  as 
far  as  it  affects  us  here,  to  a  mere  source  of  complacency  or  of  horror  as 
it  respectively  touches  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  future  life  is  a  state  of  everlasting 
reward  and  punishment  unchangeably  decided  by  the  way  in  which  the 
probationary  period  allotted  on  earth  b  passed  through.  Here  are  men, 
ibr  a  brief  time,  free  to  act  thus  or  otherwise.  Do  thus,  and  the  endleea 
bliss  of  heaven  is  won.  Do  otherwise,  and  the  endless  agony  of  hell  is 
incurred.  The  plain  rule  of  action  yielded  by  this  doctrine  is.  Sacrifice 
all  other  things  to  the  one  thing  needful.  The  present  life  is  in  itself  a 
worthless  instant.  The  future  life  is  an  inexhaustible  eternity.  And  yet 
this  infinite  wealth  of  glory  or  woe  depends  on  how  you  act  during  that 
poor  moment.  Therefore  you  have  noUung  to  do  while  on  earth  hut  to  seek  the 
Mahation  of  your  wul.  To  waste  a  single  pulse-beat  on  any  thing  ebe  is  the 
very  madness  of  folly.  To  find  out  how  to  escape  hell  and  secure  heaven, 
and  then  to  improve  the  means,  this  should  absolutely  absorb  every 
energy  and  every  thought  and  every  desire  of  every  moment.  This  world 
is  a  bridge  of  straw  over  the  roaring  gulf  of  eternal  fire.  Is  there  leisure 
for  sport  and  business,  or  room  for  science  and  literature,  or  mood  for  plea- 
sures and  amenities?  No :  to  get  ourselves  and  our  friends  into  the  magio 
oar  of  salvation,  which  will  waft  us  up  from  the  ravenous  crests  of  the  brim* 
stone  lake  packed  with  visages  of  anguish, — to  bind  around  our  souls  the 
floating  cord  of  redemption,  which  will  draw  us  up  to  heaven, — thb  should 
intensely  engage  every  faculty.  Nothing  else  can  be  admitted  save  by 
oversight  of  the  awful  facts.  For  b  it  not  one  flexible  instant  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  an  adamantine  immortality  of  doom?  That  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  which  makes  eternal  unalterable  happiness  or  misery 
depend  on  the  fleeting  probation  allowed  here  yields  but  one  practical 
moral ;  and  that  it  pronounces  with  imminent  urgency  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  only  true  duty,  the  only  real  use,  of  this  life  is  to  secure 
the  forensic  salvation  of  the  soul  by  improvement  of  the  appointed 
means.  Suspended  by  such  a  hair  of  frailty,  for  one  breathless  moment, 
on  such  a  rasor-^ged  contingence,  an  entrancing  sea  of  blessedness 
above,  a  horrible  abyss  of  torture  beneath,  such  should  be  the  all-con- 
centrating anxiety  to  secure  safety  that  there  would  be  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  any  thing  else.  Every  object  should  seem  an  altar  drenched 
with  sacrificial  blood,  every  sound  a  knell  laden  with  dolorous  omen, 
every  look  a  propitiatory  confession,  every  breath  a  pleading  prayer. 
From  so  single  and  preternatural  a  tension  of  the  believer's  faculties 
nothing  could  allow  an  instant's  cessation  except  a  temporary  forgetting 
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or  blihking  of  the  awful  scene  and  the  immeasorable  hanxd.  Sodi 
would  be  a  logical  application  to  life  of  the  genuine  morals  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  be  rejected 
as  false  on  many  grounds.  It  is  deduced  from  Scripture  hj  a  technical 
and  unsound  interpretation.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel,  irreooncilable  with 
the  righteousness  or  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  unreasonable,  opposed 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  to  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  practice  of  life.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  credited  and  acted  upon,  all  the  business  of  the  world  would 
cease,  and  the  human  race  would  soon  die  out. 

There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  relationship  of  a  future  life  with 
the  present.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  The  same  Creator  pre- 
siding, the  same  laws  prevailing,  over  infinitude  and  eternity  that  now 
rule  over  time  and  earth,  our  immortality  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined 
either  a  moment  of  free  action  and  an  eternity  of  fixed  consequences, 
or  a  series  of  separate  fragments  patched  into  a  parti-colored  experience 
with  blanks  of  death  between  the  patterns  of  life.  It  must  be  conceived 
as  one  endless  existence  in  linear  connection  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
veloping in  progressive  phases  under  varying  conditions  of  motive  and 
scenery.  With  what  we  are  at  death  we  live  on  into  the  next  life.  In 
every  epoch  and  world  of  our  destiny  our  happiness  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  harmoniously  working  soul  harmoniously  related  with  its 
environment.  Each  stage  and  state  of  our  eternal  existence  has  its 
peculiarities  of  duty  and  privilege.  In  this  one  our  proper  work  is  to 
improve  the  opportunities,  discharge  the  tasks,  ei\joy  the  blessings,  be- 
longing here.  We  are  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  one  when  we  arrive  in 
that.  All  the  wealth  of  wisdom,  virtue,  strength,  and  harmony  we 
acquire  in  our  present  life  is  the  vantage-ground  and  capital  wherewith 
we  start  in  the  succeeding  life.  Therefore  the  true  preparation  for  the 
future  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  enter  it  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  by 
accumulating  in  our  souls  all  the  spiritual  treasures  afforded  by  the 
present.  In  other  words,  the  truest  aim  we  can  set  before  ourselves 
during  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  possible 
results  of  the  noblest  experience.  The  life  hereafter  is  the  elevated  and 
complementary  continuation  of  the  life  here ;  and  certainly  the  directest 
way  to  ameliorate  the  continuation  is  to  improve  the  commencement. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  according  to  this  representation,  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  our  duty  now ;  for  if  the  grave 
swallows  all,  still,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  our  life  in  the  world  while  it  lasts.  True ;  and  really  that 
very  consideration  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  in 
question.  It  corresponds  with  the  other  arrangements  of  God.  He 
makes  every  thing  its  own  end,  complete  in  itself,  at  the  same  time  thaf 
it  subserves  some  further  end  and  enters  into  some  higher  unity.  He  i 
no  mere  Teleologist,  hobbling  towards  his  conclusions  on  a  pair  of  dt 
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cayed  logic-crutches,^  but  an  infinite  Artist,  whose  means  and  ends  are 
consentaneous  in  the  timeless  and  spaceless  spontaneity  and  perfection 
of  his  play.  If  the  tomb  is  our  total  goal,  our  genuine  aim  in  this  exist- 
ence is  to  win  during  its  course  an  experience  the  largest  in  quantity  and 
the  best  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  life  follows  this,  our 
wisdom  is  just  the  same;  because  that  experience  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
God,  can  constitute  our  fitness  and  stock  to  enter  on  the  future.  And  yet 
between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  immense  difference, — not  indeed  in  duty, 
but  in  endowment, — that  in  the  latter  instance  we  work  out  our  allotted 
destiny  here,  in  a  broader  illumination,  with  grander  incentives,  and 
with  vaster  consolations.  A  future  life,  then,  really  imposes  no  new  duty 
u})on  the  present,  alters  no  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  present,  tak^ 
away  none  of  the  charms  and  claims  of  the  present,  but  merely  sheds 
an  additional  radiance  upon  the  shaded  lights  already  shining  here,  infuses 
an  additional  motive  into  the  stimulants  already  animating  our  purposes, 
distils  an  additional  balm  into  the  comforts  which  already  assuage  our 
sorrows  amidst  an  evanescent  scene.  The  belief  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  in  a  compensating  world  explains  to  us  many  a  sad  mystery, 
strengthens  us  for  many  an  oppressive  burden,  consoles  us  in  many 
a  sharp  grief.  Else  we  should  oftener  go  mad  in  the  baffling  whirl  of 
problems,  oftener  obey  the  baser  voice,  oftener  yield  to  despair.  These 
three  are  the  moral  uses,  in  the  present  life,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Outside  of  these  three  considerations  the  doctrine  has  no  ethical 
meaning  for  human  observance  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  foregoing  representation,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  future  life,  instead  of  being  harmful  to  the  interests 
and  attractions  of  the  present,  simply  casts  a  cheering  and  magnifying 
light  upon  them.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  realities  or  nullify  the 
obligations  now  upon  us,  but  emphasizes  them,  flinging  their  lights  and 
shades  forward  through  a  mightier  vista.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  assailing  the  idea  of  another  life  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
this.  Such  an  opposition  between  the  two  states  is  entirely  sophistical, 
resulting  from  a  profound  misinterpretation  of  the  true  moral  relations 
connecting  them. 

The  belief  in  immortality  has  been  mistakenly  attacked,  not  merely 
as  hostile  to  our  welfare  on  earth,  but  likewise  as  immoral  in  itself,  spring- 
ing from  essential  selfishness,  and  in  turn  nourishing  selfishness  and 
fatally  tainting  every  thing  with  that  central  vice.  To  desire  to  live 
everlastingly  as  an  identical  individual,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  ecstasy 
and  culmination  of  avaricious  conceitedness.  Man,  the  vain  egotist, 
dives  out  of  sight  in  God  to  fish  up  the  pearl  of  his  darling  self.  He 
makes  his  poor  individuality  the  measure  of  all  things,  his  selfish  desire 


*"  Beht,  an  (tor  monchen  SyUogiBnenkrUcke 
Hiukt  Qott  in  Seine  Welt" 

Lenau's  Satire  aof  elnen  ProftMor  philofophi*. 
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the  law  of  endless  being.  Such  a  rampant  proclamation  of  self-wiU  and 
enthronement  of  pure  egotism,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  and  all« 
submerging  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  very  essence  and  cliniax  of  im- 
morality and  irreligiousness.  To  this  assault  on  the  morality  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  whether  made  in  the  devout  tones  of  magnanimous 
sincerity,  as  by  the  sublime  Schleiermacher,  or  with  the  dishonest  trieki- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  declaimer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  senses,  as  by  some 
who  might  be  named,  several  fair  replies  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  objection  begs  the  question,  by  assuming  that  the  doctrine  is 
a  falsehood,  and  that  its  disciples  wilfully  set  up  their  private  wishes 
against  the  public  truth.  Such  tremendous  postulates  cannot  be  granted. 
It  is  seizing  the  victory  before  the  battle,  grasping  the  conclusion  without 
establishing  the  premises.  For,  if  there  be  a  future  life  provided  by  the 
Creator,  it  cannot  be  sinful  or  selfish  in  us  to  trust  in  it,  to  accept  it  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  it.  That,  instead  of  being 
rebellious  arrogance  or  overweening  selfishness,  would  simply  be  con* 
forming  our  thoughts  and  plans,  oiu*  desires  and  labors,  to  the  Divine 
arrangements.  That  would  be  both  morality  and  piety.  When  one 
clings  by  will  to  a  doctrine  known  to  be  a  falsehood,  obstinately  suppress- 
ing reason  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  personal  whims, 
trying  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  with  it,  he  does  act  as  a  selfish 
egotist  in  full  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  But 
a  future  life  we  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  and  therefore  we  are,  in  every 
respect,  justified  in  gladly  expecting  it  and  oonsecratedly  living  with 
reference  to  it. 

Furthermore,  admitting  it  to  be  an  open  question,  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  but  poised  in  equal  uncertainty,  still,  it  is  not  immoral  nor 
undevout  deeply  to  desire  and  fondly  to  hope  a  personal  immortality. 
'*The  aim  of  religion,''  it  has  been  said,  '*is  the  annihilation  of  one's 
own  individuality,  the  living  in  the  All,  the  becoming  one  with  the  uni- 
verse." But  in  such  a  definition  altogether  too  much  is  assumed.  The 
aim  of  religion  is  only  the  annihilation  of  the  self-will  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Whole,  not  the  losing  of  one's  self  in  the 
unconscious  wastes  of  the  universe,  but  the  harmonizing  of  one's  self 
with  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  universe.  An  humble,  loving,  and  joyous 
conformity  to  the  truth  constitutes  morality  and  religion.  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  personal  immortality.  Besides,  the  charge 
may  be  retort'ed.  To  be  identified  with  the  universe  is  a  prouder  thought 
than  to  be  subordinated  to  it  as  an  infinitesimal  individual.  It  is  a  fiur 
haughtier  conceit  to  fancy  one's  self  an  integral  part  of  God's  substance 
than  to  believe  one's  self  a  worshipping  pensioner  of  God's  will.  The 
conception,  too,  is  less  native  to  the  mind,  has  been  more  curiously 
sought  out,  and  is  incomparably  more  pampering  to  speculative  luxury. 
If  accusations  of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  are  to  be  hurled  upon  any 
modes  of  preferred  faith  as  to  our  destiny,  this  self-styled  disinterested 
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•urrender  of  our  personality  to  the  pantheistic  Soul  is  as  obnoxious  to 
tbem  as  the  common  belief. 

If  a  desire  for  personal  immortality  be  a  normal  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  indictable  as  an  offence,  but  must 
be  recognised  as  an  indication  of  Qod's  design.  Whether  the  desire  is 
a  cold  and  degraded  piece  of  egotism  deserving  rebuke  and  contempt, 
or  a  lofty  and  sympathetic  affection  worthy  of  reverence  and  approval, 
depends  on  no  intrinsic  ingredient  of  the  desire  itself,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  its  being.  One  person  will  be  a  heartless  tyrant, 
another  a  loving  saint,  in  his  hope  of  a  future  life.  Shall  our  love  of  the 
dead,  our  prayers  to  meet  them  again,  our  unfathomed  yearnings  to 
know  that  they  still  live  and  are  happy,  be  stigmatized  as  mean  and 
evil?  Regard  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves  prompts  the  eternal 
sigh.  Nor  will  Divinity  ever  condemn  the  feeling  himself  has  awakened. 
It  is  said  that  Xerxes,  gazing  once  upon  his  gorgeous  army  of  a  million 
men  spread  out  below  him,  sheathed  in  golden  armor,  white  plumes 
nodding,  purple  standards  waving,  martial  horns  blowing,  wept  as  he 
thought  that  in  thirty  years  the  entire  host  composing  that  magnificent 
spectacle  would  be  dead.  To  have  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  such  a  sight 
with  unmoved  sensibilities  would  imply  a  much  more  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted egotist.  So  when  a  lonely  philanthropist  from  some  medi- 
tative eminence  looks  down  on  the  human  race,  if,  as  the  contemplation 
of  their  pathetic  fading  and  decay  wounds  his  saddened  heart,  he  heals 
and  cheers  it  with  the  faith  of  a  glorious  immortality  for  them  all,  who 
■hall  call  him  selfish  and  sinful?  To  rest  contented  with  the  speedy 
night  and  the  infinite  oblivion,  wiping  off  all  the  unsolved  sums  from 
the  slate  of  existence  with  annihilation's  remorseless  sponge, — that  would 
be  the  selfishness  and  the  cruelty. 

When  that  sweet  asp,  death,  fastens  on  our  vein  of  earthly  life,  we  all 
feel,  like  the  dying  queen  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  "  immortal  longings" 
in  us.  Since  the  soul  thus  holds  by  a  pertinacious  instinct  to  the  eternity 
of  her  own  existence,  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  pledge 
of  her  indestructible  personality,  God's  impregnable  defence  reared 
around  the  citadel  of  her  being,  than  to  consider  it  the  artificial  rampart 
flung  up  by  an  insurgent  egotism.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  assert  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  as  a  demanded  reward  for  fidelity  and  merit  here.  ,No  one  demands 
immortality  as  pay  for  acquired  desert.  It  is  modestly  looked  for  as  a 
free  boon  from  the  God  who  freely  gave  the  present  and  who  has  by  a 
thousand  symbolic  prophecies  promised  it.  Richter  says,  with  great 
insight,  '*We  desire  immortality  not  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  as  its 
continuance.  Virtue  can  no  more  be  rewarded  than  joy  can:  it  is  its 
own  reward."  Kant  says,  **  Immortality  has  been  left  so  uncertain  in 
order  that  pure  freedom  of  choice,  and  no  selfish  views,  shall  prompt  our 
aspirations.''  *'But,"  Jean  Paul  keenly  replies,  ''as  we  have  now  dis- 
covered this  intention,  its  object  is  defeated.     Besides,  if  the  beli^  in 
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immortality  makes  virtue  selfish,  the  experience  of  it  in  the  next  world 
would  make  it  more  so/'  The  anticipation  of  heaven  oan  hardly  make 
man  a  selfish  calculator  of  profit;  because  heaven  is  no  reward  for  crafty 
reckoning,  but  the  home  of  pure  and  holy  souls.  Virtue  which  resists 
temptation  and  perseveres  in  rectitude  because  it  has  a  sharp  eye  to 
an  ulterior  result  is  not  virtue.  No  credible  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
offers  a  prize  except  to  those  who  are  just  and  devout  and  strenuous  in 
sacred  service  from  free  loyalty  to  the  right  and  the  good,  spontaneously 
obeying  and  loving  the  higher  and  better  call  because  it  divinely  com- 
mands their  obedience  and  love.  The  law  of  duty  is  the  superior  claim 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Virtue,  yielding  itself  filially  to  this,  finds  in 
heaven  not  remuneration,  but  a  sublimer  theatre  and  an  immortal  career. 
Egotistic  greed,  all  mere  prudential  considerations  as  determining  con- 
ditions or  forces  in  the  award,  are  excluded  as  unclean  and  inadmissible 
by  the  very  terms ;  and  the  doctrine  stands  justified  on  every  ground  as 
pure  and  wholesome  before  the  holiest  tribunal  of  ethics.  Surely  it  is 
right  that  goodness  should  be  blessed ;  but  when  it  continues  good  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  blessed  it  ceases  to  be  goodness.  It  is  not  the 
belief  in  immortality,  but  only  the  belief  in  a  corrupt  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality which  can  poison  the  springs  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  having  thus  been  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  in  the  fancied 
interests  either  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  earth  or  of  the  purity  of  virtue 
and  religion,  it  now  remains  to  free  it  from  the  still  more  fatal  supports 
which  false  or  superficial  religionists  have  sought  to  give  it  by  wrenching 
out  of  it  meanings  it  never  held,  by  various  perverse  abuses  of  it^  by 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  its  moral  importance  to  the  present.  We 
have  seen  that  the  supposition  of  another  life,  correctly  interpreted,  lays 
no  new  duty  upon  man,  takes  away  from  him  no  old  duty  or  privilege, 
but  simply  gives  to  the  previously-existing  facts  of  the  case  the  intensify- 
ing glory  and  strength  of  fresh  light,  motive,  and  consolation.  Bat 
many  public  teachers,  not  content  to  treat  the  subject  with  this  sobriety 
of  reason,  instead  of  presenting  the  careful  conclusions  of  a  conscientioos 
analysis,  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  argument  to  the  feelings  by  help 
of  prodigious  assumptions,  assumptions  hastily  adopted,  highly  colored, 
and  authoritatively  urged.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  annihilation  is  the 
fate  of  man,  they  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  take  away  from  the  present 
all  the  additional  light,  incentive,  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  faith  in 
a  future  existence,  but  they  arbitrarily  remove  all  the  alleviations  and 
glories  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  scene,  and  paint  it  in  the  most 
horrible  hues,  and  set  it  in  a  frame  of  midnight.  Thus,  instead  of  calmly 
seeking  to  elicit  and  recommend  truth,  they  strive,  by  terrifying  the  fancy 
and  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  make  people  accept  their  dogma  because 
frightened  at  the  seeming  consequence  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  expose  the  fearful  fallacies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  way, 
and  which  are  yet  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Even  a  Christian  writer  usually  so  judicious  as  Andrews  Norton  has 
•aid,  "  Without  the  helief  in  personal  immortality  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  can  any  truths  of  religion  concern  the  feelings  and  the 
conduct  of  beings  whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  years  in  this  world?"* 
Such  a  statement  from  such  a  quarter  is  astonishing.  Surely  the  senti- 
ments natural  to  a  person  or  incumbent  upon  him  do  not  depend  on  the 
duration  of  his  being,  but  o^  the  character,  endowments,  and  relations  of 
his  being.  The  hypothetical  ftwjt  that  man  perishes  with  his  body  does 
not  destroy  God,  does  not  destroy  man's  dependence  on  God  for  all  his 
privileges,  does  not  annihilate  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse, does  not  alter  the  native  sovereignty  of  holiness,  does  not  quench 
our  living  reason,  imagination,  or  sensibility,  while  they  last.  The  soul's 
gratitude,  wonder,  love,  and  worship  are  just  as  right  and  instinctive  as 
before.  If  our  experience  on  earth,  before  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
creation  and  in  conscious  communion  with  the  emblemed  attributes  of 
God,  docs  not  cause  us  to  kneel  in  humility  and  to  adore  in  awe,  then  it 
may  be  doubted  if  heaven  or  hell  will  ever  persuade  us  to  any  sincerity 
in  such  acts.  The  simple  prolongation  of  our  being  does  not  add  to  its 
qualitative  contents,  cannot  increase  the  kinds  of  our  capacity  or  the 
number  of  our  duties.  Chalmers  utters  an  injurious  error  in  saying,  as 
he  does.  "  If  there  be  no  future  life,  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is 
stripped  of  its  significancy,  and  the  Author  of  that  constitution  is  stripped 
of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and  honor."*  The  creative  Sovereign  of  fifty 
million  firmaments  of  worlds  •*  stripped  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and 
honor"  because  a  few  insects  on  a  little  speck  are  not  eternal  I  Can  ego- 
tistic folly  any  further  go  ?  The  affirmation  or  denial  of  immortality  nei- 
ther adds  to  nor  diminishes  the  numerical  relations  and  ingredients  of  our 
nature  and  experience.  If  religion  is  fitted  for  us  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, it  is  also  on  the  latter.  To  any  dependent  intelligence  blessed  with 
our  human  susceptibilities,  reverential  love  and  submission  are  as  obliga- 
tory, natural,  and  becoming  on  the  brink  of  annihilation  as  on  the  verge 
of  immortality.  Rebellious  egotism  makes  all  the  difference.  Truth  is 
truth,  whatever  it  be.  Religion  is  the  meek  submission  of  self-will  to 
God's  will.  That  is  a  duty  not  to  be  escaped,  no  matter  what  the  future 
reserves  or  excludes  for  us. 

Another  sophism  almost  universally  accepted  needs  to  be  shown.  Man, 
it  is  said,  has  no  interest  in  a  future  life  if  not  conscious  in  it  of  the  past. 
If,  oij  exchange  of  worlds,  man^  loses  his  memory,  he  virtually  ceases  to 
exist,  and  might  just  as  well  be  annihilated.  A  future  life  with  perfect 
oblivion  of  the  present  is  no  life  at  all  for  us.  Is  not  this  style  of  thought 
the  most  provincial  egotism,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  thought 
and  sympathy  unselfishly  grasping  the  absolute  boons  of  being?  It  is  a 
shallow  error,  too,  even  on  the  grounds  of  selfishness  itself.  In  any  point 
of  view  the  difference  is  diametric  and  immense  between  a  happy  being 

*  Tracts  concerning  Christianity,  p.  307. 

*  Bridgewater  Treatise,  part  ii.  ch.  10,  sect.  16. 
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in  an  eternal  present,  unconscious  of  the  past,  and  no  being  at  tXL 
Suppose  a  mac  thirty  years  of  age  were  offered  his  choice  to  die  thif 
moment,  or  to  live  fifty  years  longer  of  unalloyed  success  and  happinen, 
only  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  happened  up  to  thii 
moment.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  grasp  the  gift,  however  much  he 
regretted  the  condition. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  with  the  denial  of  a  retributive  Ufe 
beyond  the  grave  all  restraints  are  taken  off  from  the  passions,  free 
course  given  to  every  impulse.  Chateaubriand  says,  bluntly,  "There  can 
be  no  morality  if  there  be  no  future  state."^  With  displeasing  coarseness, 
and  with  most  reprehensible  recklessness  of  reasoning,  Luther  says,  in 
contradiction  to  the  essential  nobleness  of  his  loving,  heroic  nature,  '*  If 
you  believe  in  no  future  life,  I  would  not  give  a  mushroom  for  your  God. 
Do,  then,  as  you  like.  For  if  no  God,  so  no  devil,  no  hell :  as  with  a 
fallen  tree,  all  is  over  when  you  die.  Then  plunge  into  lechery,  rascality, 
robbery,  and  murder."  What  bible  of  Moloch  had  he  been  studying  to 
form,  for  the  time,  so  horrid  a  theory  of  the  happiest  life,  and  to  put  so 
degrading  an  estimate  upon  human  nature?  Is  man's  will  a  starved  wolf 
only  held  back  by  the  triple  chain  of  fear  of  death,  Satan,  and  hell,  from 
tearing  forth  with  ravenous  bounds  to  flesh  the  fangs  of  his  desires  in 
bleeding  virtue  and  innocence?  Does  the  greatest  satisfaction  man  is 
capable  of  here,  the  highest  blessedness  he  can  attain  to,  consist  in 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  dishonesty,  violence,  and  impiety?  If  he  had 
the  appetite  of  a  tiger  or  a  vulture, — then,  thus  to  wallow  in  the 
offal  of  vice,  dive  into  the  carrion  of  sensuality,  abandon  Himself  to 
revelling  in  carnivorous  crime,  inight  be  his  instinct  and  his  happi- 
ness. But  by  virtue  of  his  humanity  man  loves  his  fellows,  enjoys  the 
scenery  of  nature,  takes  delight  in  thought  and  art»  dilates  with  grand 
presentiments  of  glory  and  eternity,  mysteriously  yearns  aft^r  the  hidden 
God.  To  a  reasonable  man — ^and  no  other  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
matters  of  truth  and  interest — the  assumption  of  this  brief  season  as  all, 
will  be  a  double  motive  not  to  hasten  and  embitter  its  brevity  by  folly, 
excess,  and  sin.  If  you  are  to  be  dead  to-morrow,  for  that  very  reason, 
in  God's  name,  do  not,  by  gormandizing  and  guxzling,  anticipate  death 
to-day !  The  true  restraint  from  wrong  and  degradation  is  not  a  crooch- 
ing  conscience  of  superstition  and  selfishness,  fancying  a  chasm  of  fire, 
but  a  high  toned  conscience  of  reason  and  honor,  perceiving  thai  they 
are  wrong  and  degradation,  and  spontaneously  loathing  them. 

Still  worse,  many  esteemed  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that 
unless  there  be  a  future  life  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  passion  within, 
but  no  moral  law  without ;  every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  pleases,  with- 
out blame  or  fault.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  '*  Treatise  on  Man's 
Soule,"  that  "  to  predicate  mortality  in  the  soule  taketh  away  all  morally, 
and  changeth  men  into  beastes,  by  removing  the  .ground  of  all  difiersnee 

*  O^nie  da  Christianisme,  partie  ii.  lirre  vi.  chap.  8. 
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in  those  thinges  which  are  to  governe  our  actions."*  This  style  of  teach- 
ing is  a  very  mischievous  absurdity.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Jocko  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  Schiller  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Weimar,  will 
at  last  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  dusty  grasp  of  death ;  yet,  while  they 
live,  one  is  an  ape,  the  other  is  a  man.  And  the  differences  of  capacity  an^ 
of  duty  are  numberless  and  immense.  The  statement  is  enough :  argu- 
ment would  be  ridiculous.  The  words  of  an  audacious  French  preacher 
are  yet  more  shocking  than  those  of  the  English  nobleman.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  they  could  be  uttered  in  good  faith.  Says  Massillon,  in  bis 
famous  declamation  on  immortality,  ''If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body, 
the  maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
are  but  empty  words.  Our  own  passions  shall  decide  our  duty.  If  retri- 
bution terminate  with  the  grave,  morality  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention."^  What  debauched  unbeliever  ever  inculcated  a 
viler  or  a  more  fatal  doctrine?  Its  utter  baselessness,  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion may  show,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  relations  of  numbers  and  bodies,  are  true  for  the  material 
world  although  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  time  and  space  are 
transcended  in  some  higher  state,  so  the  science  of  ethics,  the  rela- 
tions of  nobler  and  baser,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  manifold  grades  and 
qualities  of  actions  and  motives,  are  true  for  human  nature  and  expe- 
rience in  this  life  even  if  men  perish  in  the  grave.  However  soon  certain 
facts  are  to  end,  while  they  endure  they  are  as  they  are.  In  a  moment 
of  carelessness,  by  some  strange  slip  of  the  mind, — showing,  perhaps,  how 
tenaciously  rooted  are  the  common  prejudice  and  falsehood  on  this  sub* 
ject, — even  so  bold  and  fresh  a  thinker  as  Theodore  Parker  has  con- 
tradicted his  own  philosophy  by  declaring,  "  If  to-morrow  I  perish 
utterly,  then  my  fathera  will  be  to  me  only  as  the  ground  out  of  which 
my  bread-corn  is  grown.  I  shall  care  nothing  for  the  generations  of 
mankind.  I  shall  know  no  higher  law  than  passion.  Morality  will 
vanish."*  Ah,  man  reveres  his  fathers  and  loves  to  act  nobly,  not  because 
he  is  to  live  forever,  but  because  he  is  a  man.  And,  though  all  the 
summer  hopes  of  escaping  the  grave  were  taken  from  human  life, 
choicest  and  tenderest  virtues  might  still  flourish,  as  it  is  said  the  Ger- 
man crossbill  pairs  and  broods  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  martyr's 
sacrifice  and  the  voluptuary's  indulgence  are  very  different  things  to-day, 
if  they  do  both  cease  to-morrow.  No  speed  of  advancing  destruction 
can  equalize  Agamemnon  and  Thersites,  Mansfield  and  Jeffries,  or  hustle 
together  justice  and  fraud,  cowardice  and  valor,  purity  and  corruption,  so 
that  they  will  interchange  qualities.  There  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  as  whiteness  is  white,  and  blackness  is  black,  and  triangularity 
is  triangular.  And  no  severance  of  temporal  ties  or  compression  of 
spatial  limits  can  ever  cut  the  condign  bonds  of  duty  and  annihilate  the 
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essential  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  faith- 
fulness and  treachery. 

Reducing  our  destiny  from  endless  to  definite  cannot  alter  the  in- 
herent rightfulness  and  superiority  of  the  claims  of  virtue.  The  roost 
it  can  do  is  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  motive,  to  give  the  great  motor- 
nerve  of  our  moral  life  a  perceptible  stroke  of  palsy.  In  reference  to 
the  question,  Can  ephemera  have  a  moral  law  ?  Richter  reasons  as  follows: — 
*'  Suppose  a  statue  besouled  for  two  days.  If  on  the  first  day  you  should 
shatter  it,  and  thus  rob  it  of  one  day's  life,  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder? 
One  can  injure  only  aij  immortal."*  The  sophistry  appears  when  we 
rectify  the  conclusion  thus : — one  can  inflict  an  immortal  injury  only  on  an 
immortal  being.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  wrong  and 
injury,  for  the  time,  to  destroy  one  day's  life  of  a  man  whose  entire  exbt- 
ence  was  confined  to  two  days,  than  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  same 
period  from  the  bodily  existence  of  one  who  immediately  thereupon 
passes  into  a  more  exalted  and  eternal  life.  To  the  suflferer,  the  former 
would  seem  an  immitigable  calamity,  the  latter  a  benign  furtherance; 
while,  in  the  agent,  the  overt  act  is  the  same.  This  general  moral  prob- 
lem has  been  more  accurately  answered  by  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  lucid 
statement  is  as  follows: — "The  creatures  of  a  summer's  day  might  be 
imagined,  when  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  term  of  existence, 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  rules 
of  his  government ;  for  these  are  to  be  the  law  of  their  season  of  life 
and  the  measure  of  their  enjoyments.  The  sons  of  immortality  would 
put  the  same  questions  with  an  intensity  the  greater  from  the  greater 
stake." 

Practically,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  moral  law  in  human 
society  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  influence  may  be  unlimitedly  weakened, 
its  basis  variously  altered,  but  as  a  confessed  sovereign  principle  it  cannot 
be  expelled.  The  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  theoretically  ex- 
plodes it;  but  social  custom,  law,  and  opinion  will  enforce  it  stilL 
Make  man  a  mere  dissoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnetism,  yet  so 
long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  love  and 
hate,  and,  unsophisticated  by  dialectics,  can  follow  either  of  opposite 
courses  of  action,  the  moral  law  exists  and  exerts  its  sway.  It  has  been 
asked,  **  If  the  incendiary  be,  like  the  fire  he  kindles,  a  result  of  material 
combinations,  shall  he  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way?"**  AVe  should 
reply  thus: — No  matter  what  man  springs  from  or  consists  of,  if  he  has 
moral  ideas,  performs  moral  actions,  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  motives, 
then  he  is  morally  responsible:  for  all  practical  and  disciplinary  purposes 
he  is  wholly  removed  from  the  categories  of  physical  science. 

Another  pernicious  misrepresentation  of  the   fair   consequences  of 


•  Werke,  band  zxxUl.  s.  240. 
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the  denUl  of  a  life  hereafter  is  shown  in  the  frequent  declaration  that  then 
there  would  be  no  motive  to  any  thing  good  and  great.  The  incentives 
which  animate  men  to  strenuous  services,  perilous  virtues,  disinterested 
enterprises,  spiritual  culture,  would  cease  to  operate.  The  essential  life 
of  all  moral  motives  would  be  killed.  This  view  is  to  be  met  by  a  broad 
and  indignant  denial  based  on  an  appeal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  Every  man  knows  by  experience  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  powerful  motives,  entirely  disconnected  with  future  reward 
or  punishment,  causing  him  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good  even  with  self- 
sacrificing  toil  and  danger.  When  the  fireman  risks  his  life  to  save  a 
child  from  the  flames  of  a  tumbling  house,  is  the  hope  of  heaven  his 
motive?  When  the  soldier  spurns  an  oflFered  bribe  and  will  not  betray 
his  comrades  nor  desert  his  post,  is  the  fear  of  hell  all  that  animates 
him?  A  million  such  decisive  specifications  might  be  made.  The  re- 
nowned sentence  of  Cicero,  **  Nemo  unquam  mne  magna  spe  immortaUtatis  te 
pro  patria  qffcrrel  ad  moriem,*'^^  is  effective  eloquence ;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
libel  against  humanity  and  the  truth.  In  every  moment  of  supreme 
nobleness  and  sacrifice  personality  vanishes.  Thousands  of  patriots, 
philosophers,  saintd,  have  been  glad  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  native 
land,  the  cause  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  fellow-men,  without  a  taint  of 
selfish  reward  touching  their  wills.     Are  there  not  souls 

**To  whom  dtehonor*!  shadow  is  a  snbataiiM 
More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter^  f 

He  must  be  the  basest  of  men  who  would  decline  to  do  any  sublime  act 
of  virtue  because  he  did  not  expect  to  ei\joy  the  consequences  of  it 
eternally.  Is  there  no  motive  for  the  preservation  of  health  because  it 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  possession?  Since  we  cannot  eat  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  forever,  shall  we  therefore  at  once  saturate  our  stomachs 
with  nauseating  poisons  ? 

If  all  experienced  good  and  evil  wholly  terminate  for  us  when  we  die, 
still,  every  intrinsic  reason  which,  on  the  supposition  of  immortality, 
makes  wisdom  better  than  folly,  industry  better  than  sloth,  righteousness 
better  than  iniquity,  benevolence  and  purity  better  than  hatred  and 
corruption,  also  makes  them  equally  preferable  while  they  last.  Even  if 
the  philosopher  and  the  idiot,  the  religious  philanthropist  and  the  brutal 
pirate,  did  die  alike,  who  would  not  rather  live  like  the  sage  and  the 
saint  than  like  the  fool  and  the  felon?  Shall  heaven  be  held  before  man 
simply  as  a  piece  of  meat  before  a  hungry  dog  to  make  him  jump  well  ? 
It  is  a  shocking  perversion  of  the  grandest  doctrine  of  faith.  Let  the 
theory  of  annihilation  assume  its  direst  phase,  still,  our  perception  of 
principles,  our  consciousness  of  sentiments,  our  sense  of  moral  loyalty, 
are  not  dissolved,  but  will  hold  us  firmly  to  every  noble  duty  until  we 
oorselvee  flow  into  the  dissolving  abyss.     But  some  one  may  say,  "  If  I 

-•^ 5 ____ 
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have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  xne  if  the  dead 
rise  not?"  It  advantageth  you  every  thing  until  you  are  dead,  although 
there  be  nothing  afterwards.  As  long  as  you  live,  is  it  not  glory  and 
reward  enough  to  have  conquered  the  beasts  at  Ephesus  ?  This  is  sufficient 
reply  to  the  unbelieving  flouters  at  the  moral  law.  And,  as  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  feeble  whine  of  sentimentality  that  without  im- 
mortal endurance  nothing  is  worth  our  affection,  let  great  Shakspeare 
advance,  with  his  matchless  depth  of  bold  insight  reversing  the  con- 
clusion, and  pronouncing,  in  tones  of  cordial  solidity, — 

**  This,  thou  perceirest,  will  make  thy  lore  more  ttronp. 
To  lore  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long." 

What  though  Decay's  shapeless  hand  extinguish  usf  Itr.  foreflungand 
enervating  shadow  shall  neither  transform  us  into  devils  nor  degrade 
us  into  beasts.  That  shadow  indeed  only  falls  in  the  valleys  of  ignoble 
fear  and  selfishness,  leaving  all  the  clear  road-linos  of  moral  truth  and 
practical  virtue  and  heroic  consecration  still  high  and  bright  on  th(« 
table-land  of  a  worthy  life;  and  every  honorable  soul,  calmly  confront 
ing  its  fate,  will  cry,  despite  the  worst, — 

"The  pathway  of  my  duty  lies  ia  nmlight; 
And  I  would  troad  it  with  as  firm  a  step. 
Though  it  should  terminate  in  cold  oUiTion, 
As  if  Elysian  pleasures  at  its  close 
Gleam'd  palpable  to  sight  as  things  of  earth.'* 

If  a  captain  knew  that  his  ship  would  never  reach  her  port,  would  he 
therefore  neglect  his  functions,  be  slovenly  and  careless,  permit  insub- 
ordination and  drunkenness  among  the  crew,  let  the  broad  pennon 
draggle  in  filthy  rents,  the  cordage  become  tangled  and  stiff,  the  planks 
be  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  guns  be  grimed  with  rust?  No:  all  gener- 
ous hearts  would  condemn  that.  He  would  keep  every  inch  of  the  deck 
scoured,  every  piece  of  metal  polished  like  a  mirror,  the  sails  set  full 
and  clean,  and,  with  shining  muzzles  out,  ropes  hauled  taut  in  their 
blocks,  and  every  man  at  his  post,  he  would  sweep  towards  the  reef,  and 
go  down  into  the  sea  firing  a  farewell  salute  of  honor  to  the  cnin,  his 
flag  flying  above  him  as  he  sunk. 

The  dogmatic  assertors  of  a  future  life,  in  a  partisan  spirit  set  upon 
making  out  the  most  impressive  case  in  its  behalf,  have  been  guilty  of 
painting  frightful  caricatures  of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Instead  of  saying,  "  If  such  a  thing  be  fat^  why, 
then,  it  must  be  right,  God's  will  be  done,"  they  frantically  rebel  against 
any  such  admission,  and  declare  that  it  would  make  God  a  liar  and  a 
fiend,  man  a  "magnetic  mockery,"  and  life  a  hellish  taunt.  This,  how- 
ever unconscious  it  may  be  to  its  authors,  is  blasphemous  egotism.  One 
of  the  tenderest,  devoutest,  richest,  writers  of  the  century  has  unflinch- 
ingly affirmed  that  if  man — ^who  trusted  that  love  was  the  final  law  of 
creation,  although  nature,  her  claws  and  teeth  red  with  raven,  shrieked 
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against  his  creed — ^be  left  to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust  or  sealed 
within  the  iron  hills, — 

"No  morel  a  moniter,  then,  a  dream, 
A  difoord :  dragonf  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  Him!** 

Epictetus  says,  "When  death  overtakes  me,  it  is  enough  if  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hands  to  God,  and  say,  'The  opportunities  which  thou  hast 
given  me  of  comprehending  and  following  thy  government,  I  have  not 
neglected.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  time  I  have  enjoyed  the  things  thou  hast  given  me. 
Receive  them  again,  and  assign  them  to  whatever  place  thou  wilt.' ''" 
8urely  the  pious  heathen  here  speaks  more  worthily  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous Christian !  How  much  fitter  would  it  be,  granting  that  death 
is  the  end-all,  to  revise  our  interpretation,  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  universal  order,  not  from  this  opinionative  narrowness, 
and  see  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of  a  benignant  meaning,  worthy  of  grate- 
ful acceptance  by  the  humble  mind  of  piety  and  the  dispassionate  spirit 
of  science!  Yea,  let  God  and  his  providence  stand  justified,  though 
man  prove  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  "  Though  He  smite  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  Him;  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'' 

To  return  into  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  were  created  is  not  to 
suffer  any  evil:  it  is  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  evil.  It  is  but  the 
more  perfect  playing  of  that  part,  of  which  every  sound  sleep  is  a  re- 
hearsal. The  thought  of  it  is  mournful  to  the  enjoying  soul,  but  not 
terrific ;  and  even  the  mournfulness  ceases  in  the  realization.  He  uttered 
a  piece  of  cruel  madness  who  said,  '*  Hell  is  more  bearable  than  nothing- 
ness.'' Is  it  worse  to  have  nothing  than  it  is  to  have  infinite  torture? 
Milton  asks, — 

"  For  who  would  loee, 
Though  tail  of  pain,  this  intellectoal  being?*' 

Every  creature  that  exists,  if  full  of  pain^  would  snatch  at  the  boon  of 
ceasing  to  be.  To  be  blessed  is  a  good ;  to  be  wretched  is  an  evil ;  not  to 
be  is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil,  but  simply  nothing.  If  such  be  our 
necessary  fate,  let  us  accept  it  with  a  harmonized  mind,  not  entertaining 
fear  nor  yielding  to  sadness.  Why  should  we  shudder  or  grieve  ?  Every 
time  we  slumber,  we  try  on  the  dress  which,  when  we  die,  we  shall  wear 
easily  forever. 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  result  rest  in  this  somewhat  sad  but  peaceful 
aspect,  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  it  a  turn  und  hue  of  ghastly  horrible- 
ness,  by  casting  over  it  the  dyspeptic  dreams,  it\jecting  it  with  the  lurid 
lights  and  shades,  of  a  morbid  and  wilful  fancy.  The  most  loathsome 
and  inexcusable  instance  in  point  is  the  "Vision  of  Annihilation"  de- 
picted by  the  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the  great  Teutonic 

u  DiMert.,  lib.  It.  cap.  x.  tect  2. 
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phantasist  while  yet  writhing  under  the  sanguinary  fumes  of  some 
horrid  attack  of  nightmare.  Stepping  across  the  earth,  which  is  but  a 
broad  executioner's  block  for  pale,  stooping  humanity,  he  enters  the 
larva-world  of  blotted-out  men.  The  rotten  chain  of  beings  reaches 
down  into  this  slaughter-field  of  souls.  Here  the  dead  are  pictured  as 
eternally  horripilating  at  death!  ''As  annihilation,  the  white  shapeless- 
ness  of  revolting  terror,  passes  by  each  unsouled  mask  of  a  man,  a  tear 
gushes  from  the  crumbled  eye,  as  a  corpse  bleeds  when  its  murderer 
approaches.''  Pah !  Out  upon  this  execrable  retching  of  a  nauseated 
fancy  I  What  good  is  there  in  the  baseless  conceit  and  gratuitous  disgust 
of  saying,  **The  next  world  is  in  the  grave,  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  worm"? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  truth  is  merely  that  there  is  no  next  world 
anywhere ;  not  that  all  the  horrors  of  hell  are  scooped  together  into  the 
grave,  and  there  multiplied  by  others  direr  yet  and  unknown  before. 
Man's  blended  duty  and  interest,  in  such  a  case,  are  to  try  to  see  the  in- 
terior beauty  and  essential  kindness  of  his  fate,  to  adorn  it  and  embrace 
it,  fomenting  his  resignation  with  the  sweet  lotions  of  faith  and  peace, 
not  exasperating  his  wounds  with  the  angry  pungents  of  suspicion,  alarm, 
and  complaint.  At  the  worst,  amidst  all  our  personal  disappointments, 
losses,  and  decay,  "the  view  of  the  great  universal  whole  of  nature,"  as 
Humboldt  says,  **is  reassuring  and  consolatory."  If  the  boon  of  a  future 
immortality  be  not  ours,  therefore  to  scorn  the  gift  of  the  present  life, 
is  to  act  not  like  a  wise  man,  who  with  grateful  piety  makes  the  best  of 
what  is  given,  but  like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  if  he  cannot  have  both  his 
orange  and  his  gingerbread,  pettishly  flings  his  gingerbread  in  the  mud. 
The  future  life,  outside  of  the  realm  of  faith,  to  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer,  and  considered  as  a  scientific  question,  lies  in  a  painted 
mist  of  uncertainty.  There  is  room  for  hope,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  The  wavering  evidences  in  some  moods  preponderate  on  that 
side,  in  other  moods  on  this  side.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  he  lives 
here,  the  best  thing  h«  can  do  is  to  cherish  a  devout  spirit,  cultivate  a 
noble  character,  lead  a  pure  and  useful  life  in  the  service  of  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  God,  and  finally,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  meet 
the  issue  with  reverential  and  affectionate  conformity,  without  dictating 
terms.  Let  the  vanishing  man  say,  like  Ruckert's  dying  flower,  *•  Thanks 
to-day  for  all  the  favors  I  have  received  from  sun  and  stream  and  earth 
and  sky, — for  all  the  gifts  from  men  and  God  which  have  made  my  little 
life  an  ornament  and  a  bliss.  Heaven,  stretch  out  thine  azure  tent  while 
my  faded  one  is  sinking  here.  Joyous  spring-tide,  roll  on  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  in  which  fresh  generations  shall  rise  and  be  glad.  Farewell 
all !  Content  to  have  had  my  turn,  I  now  fall  asleep,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh."  Surely  the  mournful  nobility  of  such  a  strain  of  sentiment 
is  preferable  by  much  to  the  selfish  terror  of  that  unquestioning  belief 
which  in  the  Middle  Age  depicted  the  chase  of  the  soul  by  Satan,  on  the 
columns  and  doors  of  the  churches,  under  the  symbol  of  a  d^er  ponnied 
by  a  hunter  and  hounds;  and  which  has  in  later  times  produced  in 
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thousands  the  feeling  thus  terribly  expressed  by  Bunyan,  "  I  blessed  the 
condition  of  the  dog  and  toad  because  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under 
the  everlasting  weight  of  hell !" 

Sight  of  truth,  with  devout  and  loving  submission  to  it,  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  nobleness  outweighs  its  sorrow,  even  if  the  gazer  foresee  his 
own  destructioii. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  these  words  to  cast  doubt  on  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul,  or  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  belief  in  it.  We  desire 
to  vindicate  morality  and  religion  from  the  unwitting  attacks  made  on 
them  by  many  self-fityled  Christian  writers  in  their  exaggeration  of  the 
practical  importance  of  such  a  faith.  The  qualitative  contents  of  human 
nature  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  quantitative  contents:  our  duties 
rest  not  on  the  length,  but  on  the  faculties  and  relations,  of  our  exist* 
ence.  Hake  the  life  of  a  dog  endless,  he  has  only  the  capacity  of  a  dog ; 
make  the  life  of  a  man  finite,  still,  .within  its  limits,  he  has  the  psycho- 
logical functions  of  humanity.  Faith  in  immortality  may  enlarge  and 
intensify  the  motives  to  prudent  and  noble  conduct ;  it  does  not  create 
new  ones.  The  denial  of  immortality  may  pale  and  contract  those 
motives ;  it  does  not  take  them  away. 

Knowing  the  burden  and  sorrow  of  earth,  brooding  in  dim  solicitude 
over  the  far  times  and  men  yet  to  be,  wo  cannot  recklessly  utter  a  word 
calculated  to  lessen  the  hopes  of  man,  pathetic  creature,  who  weeps  into 
the  world  and  faints  out  of  it.  It  is  our  faith — not  knowledge — that  the 
spirit  is  without  terminus  or  rest.  The  faithful  truth-hunter,  in  dying, 
finds  not  a  covert,  but  a  better  trail.  Yet  the  saintliness  of  the  intellect 
is  to  be  purged  from  prejudice  and  self-will.  With  God  we  are  not  to 
prescribe  conditions.  The  thought  that  all  high  virtue  and  piety  must 
die  with  the  abandonment  of  belief  in  immortality  is  as  pernicious  and 
dangerous  as  it  is  shallow,  vulgar,  and  unchristian.  The  view  is  ob- 
viously gaining  prevalence  among  scientific  and  philosophical  thinkers, 
that  life  is  the  specialization  of  the  universal  in  the  individual,  death 
the  restoration  of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  This  doubt  as  to  a  per- 
sonal future  life  will  unquestionably  increase.  Let  traditional  teachers 
beware  how  they  venture  to  shift  the  moral  law  from  its  immutable 
basis  in  the  will  of  God  to  a  precarious  poise  on  the  selfish  hope  and 
fear  of  man.  The  sole  safety,  the  ultimate  desideratum,  is  perception 
of  law  with  disinterested  conformity. 

The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  reward  and  punishment  in  a  future 
state,  as  a  working  motive  for  the  observance  of  the  moral  law,  is  enor- 
mously overestimated.  The  influence,  as  such  a  motive,  of  the  public 
opinion  of  mankind,  with  the  legal  and  social  sanctions,  is  enormously 
underestimated.  And  the  authority  of  a  personal  perception  of  right 
is  also  most  unbecomingly  depreciated.  Universal  Order  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  purposes  of  God,  not  as  arbitrarily  chosen  by  his  will  and 
capriciously  revealed  in  a  book,  but  as  necessitated  by  his  nature  and 
embodied  in  his  works.    The  true  basis  of  morality  is  uni^-ersal  order. 
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The  truo  end  of  morality  is  life,  the  sum  of  moral  laws  being  identical 
with  the  sum  of  the  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  fruition 
of  the  functions  of  life  can  be  seciired  with  nearest  approach  to  perfect- 
ness,  perpetuity,  and  universality.  The  true  sanctums  of  morality  are  the 
manifold  forms  in  which  consciousness  of  life  is  heightened  by  harmooy 
with  universal  order  or  lowered  by  discord  with  it.  The  true  law  of 
moral  sacrifice  or  resistance  to  temptation  is  misrepresented  by  the 
common  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell, — which  makes  it  consist  in  the 
renunciation  of  a  present  good  for  the  clutching  of  a  future  good,  the 
voluntary  suffering  of  a  small  present  evil  to  avoid  the  involuntary 
Buffering  of  an  immense  future  evil.  The  true  law  of  moral  sacrifice  is 
deeper,  purer,  more  comprehensive,  than  that.  It  expresses  our  duty,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  universal  order,  to  subordinate  the 
gratification  of  any  part  of  our  being  to  that  of  the  whole  of  our  being, 
to  forego  the  good  of  any  portion  of  our  life  in  deference  to  that  of  all 
our  life,  to  renounce  any  happiness  of  the  individual  which  conflicts 
with  the  welfare  of  the  race,  to  hold  the  spiritual  atom  in  absolute 
abeyance  to  the  spiritual  universe,  to  sink  self  in  God.  If  a  man  believe 
in  no  future  life,  is  he  thereby  absolved  from  the  moral  law?  The  kind 
and  number  of  his  duties  remain  as  before:  only  the  apparent  grandeur 
of  their  scale  and  motives  is  diminished.  The  two  halves  of  morality 
are  the  co-ordination  of  separate  interests  in  universal  order,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  parts  to  the  wholes.  The  desire  to  remove  the  obligations 
and  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  from  their  intrinsic  supports,  and  posit 
them  on  the  fictitious  pedestals  of  a  forensic  heaven  and  hell,  reveals 
incompetency  of  thought  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  in  him  who  does 
it,  and  is  a  procedure  not  less  perilous  than  unwarranted.  If  the  crea- 
tion be  conceived  as  a  machine,  it  is  a  machine  self-regulating  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  immanent  presence  of  its  Maker. 

When  we  die,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter  of  Christ,  be  our 
confessor ;  the  last  inhaled  breath  our  cup  of  absolution ;  the  tears  of 
some  dear  friend  our  extreme  unction ;  no  complaint  for  past  trials,  but 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  all  blessings,  our  parting  word.  And 
then,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  universal  Father,  assured  that  whatever 
ought  to  be,  and  is  best  to  be,  will  be,  either  absolute  oblivion  shall  be 
welcome,  or  we  will  go  forward  to  new  destinies,  whether  with  preserved 
identity  or  with  transformed  consciousness  and  powers  being  indifferent 
to  us,  since  the  will  of  God  is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  until  that  critical 
pass  and  all-decisive  hour,  as  Milnes  says: — 

«  We  all  must  patient  stand. 
Like  stattiefl  on  appointed  pedestals; 
Tet  we  may  choose— since  choice  is  gtren— to  ■faun 
Senrile  contentment  or  Ignoble  fear 
In  the  expression  of  onr  attitude; 
And  with  far-straining  eyes,  and  hands  upcast, 
And  feet  half  raised,  declare  our  painful  state, 
Teaming  for  wings  to  reach  the  fields  of  traih. 
Mourning  for  wisdom,  panting  to  he  firee.*' 
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THE    END    OF   THE   WORLD. 

Wb  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  re- 
Berved  unto  fire  agahist  the  day  of  judgment,  when  they  shall  be  burned 
up,  and  all  be  made  new,  It  is  said  that  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
ment  heat,  the  stars  fall,  and  the  sky  pass  away  like  a  scroll  that  is  rolled 
together.  On  these  and  similar  passages  is  based  the  belief  of  Christendom 
in  the  destined  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  and  in  the  scenic  judgment 
of  the  dead  and  the  living  gathered  before  the  visible  tribunal  of  Christ 
This  belief  was  once  general  and  intense.  It  is  still  common,  though  more 
vague  and  feeble  than  formerly.  In  whatever  degree  it  is  held,  it  is  a  doc- 
trine of  terror.  We  hope  by  tracing  its  origin,  and  showing  how  mistaken 
it  is,  to  help  dispel  its  sway,  free  men  from  the  further  oppression  of  its 
fearfulness,  and  put  in  its  place  the  just  and  wholesome  authority  of  the 
truth.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  the  cor- 
rect  explanation  of  the  course  and  sequel  of  history,  must  be  more  hon- 
orable to  God,  more  useful  to  men,  of  better  working  and  omen  in  the 
life  of  society,  than  any  error  can  be.  Let  us  then,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
displace  by  the  trutli  the  errors  prevalent  around  us  in  regard  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment. 

It  will  help  us  in  our  proposed  investigation,  if  we  first  notice  that  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  as  to  an  impending  destruction  of  the  world  is  not 
Bolitary,  but  has  prototypes  and  parallels  in  the  faiths  of  other  nations 
and  ages.  Almost  every  people,  every  tribe,  has  its  cosmogony  or  theory 
of  the  creation,  in  which  there  are  accounts,  more  or  less  rude  or  refined, 
general  or  minute,  of  the  supposed  beginning  and  of  the  imagined  end  of 
nature.  All  early  literatures — from  the  philosophic  treatises  of  the  Ilbidus 
to  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Polynesians — are  found  to  contain  either  sub- 
lime dreams  or  obscure  prophecies  or  awful  pictures  of  the  final  doom  and 
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destruction  of  eartli  and  man.  The  Hebrew  symbols  and  the  ChristSan 
beliefs  in  relation  to  this  subject  therefore  stand  not  alone,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  a  multitude  of  others,  each  one  plainly  reflecting  the  degree  of 
knowledge  and  stage  of  development  attained  by  the  minds  which  origi- 
nated it.  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  familiar  doctrine  so  enyel* 
oped  in  our  prejudices,  a  brief  examination  of  some  kindred  doctrines, 
less  familiar  to  us  and  quite  detached  from  our  prejudices,  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  describe  certain  enormous  periods  of 
time  in  which  the  universe  successively  begins  and  ends,  springs  into 
being  and  sinks  into  nothing.  These  periods  are  called  kalpas,  and  each 
one  covers  a  duration  of  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Each  kolpa  of 
creation  is  called  a  day  of  Brahma;  each  kalpaof  destruction,  a  nig^t 
of  Brahma.  The  belief  is  that  Brahma,  waking  from  the  slumber 
of  his  self -absorbed  solitude,  feels  his  loneliness,  and  his  thoughts 
and  emotions  go  forth  in  creative  forms,  composing  the  inmiense 
scheme  of  worlds  and  creatures.  These  play  their  parts,  and  run  their 
courses,  until  the  vast  day  of  Brahma  is  completed;  when  he  closes  his 
eyes,  and  falls  to  rest,  while  the  whole  system  of  finite  things  returns  to 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  its  aboriginal  unity,  and  remains  there  in  in- 
visible annihilation  through  the  stupendous  night  that  precedes  the  reawak- 
ing  of  the  slumbering  Godhead  and  the  appearance  of  the  creation  oace 
more. 

A  little  reflection  makes  the  origin  of  this  imageiy  and  bdief  dear.  Each 
night,  as  the  darkness  comes  down,  and  the  outer  world  disappears,  man 
falls  asleep,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  consciously  concerned,  every  thing  is  de- 
stroyed. In  his  unconsciousness,  everything  ceases  to  be.  The  light 
dawns  again,  he  awakes,  and  his  reopened  senses  create  anew  the  busy 
frame  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Transfer  this  experience  from  man  to 
Qod;  consider  it  not  as  abstract  and  apparent,  but  as  concrete  and  real,  and 
you  have  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  kalpa.  When  we  sleep,  to  us  all  things 
are  destroyed;  and  when  we  awake,  to  us  they  reappear.  When  Qod 
sleeps,  all  things  in  themselves  really  end;  and  when  he  wakes, 
they  begin  anew  to  be.  The  visible  and  experimental  phenomena  of  day 
and  night,  sleeping  and  w^aking,  are  universalized,  and  attributed  to  God, 
It  is  a  poetic  process  of  thought,  natural  enough  to  a  rich-minded,  simple 
people,  but  wholly  illegitimate  as  a  logical  ground  of  belief.  But  being 
stated  in  books  supposed  to  be  infallibly  inspired,  and  in  the  absence  of 
critical  tests  for  the  discrimination  of  sound  from  unsound  thomg^t,  it  was 
implicitly  accepted  by  multitudes. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  yet  in  several  particulars  strik* 
ingly  different  from  it,  and  evidently  quite  independent  in  its  origin,  was 
the  Great  Year  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  alternative  blotting  out  and  restoration 
of  all  things.  This  school  of  philosophers  conceived  of  God  as  a  pure  ar 
tistic  force  or  seed  of  universal  energy,  which  exhibits  its  Idstory  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  kosmoSy  and^  on  its  completion,  blossoms  into  flure,  and 
vanishes.  The  universal  periodical  conflagration  destroys  all  evil,  and 
leaves  the  indestructible  God  alone  in  his  pure  essence  again.    The  artistic 
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germ  or  seed-force  then  begins,  under  Its  laws  of  intrinsic  necessity,  to  go 
once  more  through  the  same  process  to  the  same  end. 

The  rise  of  this  imagery  and  belief  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  last  in- 
stance, but  it  is  equally  discoverable  and  intelligible.  •  Every  animal,  every 
flower,  every  plant,  begins  from  its  proper  specific  germ  or  force,  goes 
through  a  fixed  series  of  growths  and  changes,  and  relapses  into  its  prime 
dements,  and  another  and  another  follow  after  it  in  the  same  order.  The 
seasons  come  and  go,  and  come  again  and  go  again.  Every  planet  rex)eats 
its  revolutions  over  and  over.  Wherever  we  look,  this  repetition  of  iden- 
tical processes  greets  our  vision.  Now,  by  imaginative  association  univer- 
salize this  repetition  of  the  course  of  phenomena  as  seen  in  the  parts,  and 
take  it  up  and  apply  it  to  the  whole  creation,  and  you  have  the  doctrine  in 
hand.  It  is  a  poetic  process  of  thought  not  scientific  or  philosophic,  and 
without  claim  to  belief;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  scientific  data  and  standards, 
it  might  easily  win  acceptance  on  authority. 

The  Scandinavians,  also,  have  transmitted  to  us,  in  their  sacred  books, 
descriptions  of  their  belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,— descrip- 
tions rude,  wild,  terrible,  not  without  elements  of  appalling  grandeur. 
They  foretell  a  day  called  Ragnarok,  or  the  Twilight  of  the  gods,  when 
all  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  shall  Join  in  battle,  and  the  whole  present 
system  of  things  perish  in  a  soene  of  unutterable  strife  and  dismay.  The 
Eddas  were  conlposed  in  an  ignorant  but  deeply  poetic  and  fertile  age, 
when  all  the  mythological  elements  of  mind  were  in  full  action.  Their 
authors  looking  within,  on  their  own  passions,  and  without,«on  the  natural 
scenery  around  them,  conscious  of  order  and  disorder,  love  and  hate,  vir- 
tue and  crime,  beholding  phenomena  of  beauty  and  horror,  sun  and  stars, 
night  and  tempest,  winter  and  summer,  icebergs  and  volcanoes,  placid 
moonlight  and  blinding  mist,  assisting  friends  and  battling  foes, — ^personi- 
fied everything  as  a  demon  or  a  divinity.  Asgard,  above  the  blue  firma- 
ment, was  the  bright  home  of  the  gods,  the  j£sir.  Helheim,  beneath  the 
rocky  earth  and  the  frozen  ocean,  was  the  dark  and  foul  abode  of  the  bad 
spirits,  the  J5tuns.  Everywhere  in  nature,  fog  and  fire,  fertility  and  bar- 
renness, were  in  conflict;  everywhere  in  society,  law  and  crime  were  con- 
tending. Jn  the  moon  followed  by  a  drifting  cloud,  they  saw  a  goddess 
chased  by  a  wolf.  The  strife  goes  on  waxing,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
reach  a  climax.  Each  side  enlists  its  allies,  until  all  are  ranged  in  opposi- 
tion, from  Jormungandur,  the  serpent  of  the  deep,  to  Heindall,  the  warder 
of  the  rainbow, — ^gods  and  brave  men  there,  demons,  traitors,  and  cowards 
here.  Then  sounds  the  horn  of  battle,  and  the  last  day  dawns  in  fire  and 
splendor  from  the  sky,  in  fog  and  venom  from  the  abyss.  Flame  devours 
the  earth.  For  the  most  part,  the  combatants  mutually  slay  each  other. 
Only  Gimli,  the  high,  safe  heaven  of  All-Father,  remains  as  a  refuge  for 
the  survivors  and  this  beginning  of  a  new  and  fairer  world. 

The  natural  history  of  this  mythological  mess  is  clear  enough.  It  arises 
from  the  poetic  embodiment  and  personification  of  phenomena,  the  group- 
ing together  of  all  evil  and  of  all  good,  then  imaginatively  universalizing 
the  conflict,  and  carrying  it  out  in  idea  to  its  inevitable  ultimatum.  The 
process  of  thought  was  obviously  natural  in  its  ground,  but  fictitious  in  its 
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result  Yet  in  a  period  when,  no  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between 
fancy  and  fact,  song  and  science,  but  an  indiscriminate  faith  was  often 
yielded  to  both,  eyen  such  a  picturesque  medley  as  this  might  be  held  as 
religious  truth. 

The  Zarathustrian  or  Persian  scheme  of  a  general  Judgment  of  men  and 
of  the  world  in  some  respects  resembles  the  systems  already  set  forth,  in 
other  respects  more  closely  approaches  that  Christian  doctrine  partially 
borrowed  from  it,  and  which  is  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  Ahura-Masda,  the 
Gk>d  of  light  and  truth,  creates  the  world  full  of  all  sorts  of  blessings.  Hii 
adversary,  Angra-Mainyus,  the  author  of  darkness  and  falsehood,  seeks  to 
counteract  and  destroy  the  works  of  Ahura-Mazda  by  means  of  all  soita  of 
correspondent  evils  and  woes.  When  Ahura-Mazda  creates  the  race  of  men 
happy  and  immortal,  Angra-Mainyns,  the  old  serpent,  full  of  corruption 
and  destruction,  steals  in,  seduces  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  brings 
misery  and  death  on  them,  and  then  leads  the^  souls  to  his  dark  abode. 
The  whole  creation  is  supposed  to  be  crowded  with  good  spirits,  the  angels 
of  Ahura-Mazda,  seeking  to  carry  out  his  beneficent  designs;  and  also  with 
evil  spirits,  the  ministers  of  Angra-Mainyus,  plottin;i:  to  make  men  wicked, 
and  to  pervert  and  poison  every  blessing  with  an  answering  curse.  Ug^t 
is  the  symbol  of  God,  darkness  the  S3rmbol  of  his  Antagonist.  Under  these 
hostile  banners  are  ranged  all  living  crea^res,  all  created  objects.  For 
long  periods  this  dreadful  contention  rages,  involving  evetything  below  in 
its  fluctuations.  But  at  last  Ahura-Mazda  subdues  Angra-Mainyus,  over- 
turns all  the  msichief  he  has  done,  by  means  of  a  great  deliverer  whom  he 
has  sent  among  men  to  instruct  and  redeem  them  raises  the  dead,  purifies 
the  world  with  fire,  and,  after  properly  punishing  the  guilty,  restores  all 
nature  to  its  original  paradlsal  condition,  free  from  pain  and  death. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  mankind,  when  the  germs  of  this  religion  were 
conceived,  when  men  dwelt  in  ignorance,  exposure,  and  fear,  they  natur- 
ally shuddered  at  darkness  as  a  supernatural  enemy,  and  worshipped  li^t 
as  a  supernatural  friend.  That  became  the  emblem  or  personification  of 
the  Devil,  this  the  emblem  or  personification  of  God.  They  grouped  all 
evils  with  that,  all  goods  with  this.  Imaginatively  associating  aJl  light  and 
darkness,  all  blessing  and  bale,  respectively  with  Ahura-Mazda  and  Angra- 
Mainyus,  they  universalized  the  fragmentary  embodiments  and  oppositions 
of  these  into  one  great  battle ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  worshipping  fidth 
and  hope,  carried  it  to  its  crisis  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good.  Plainfy, 
it  is  mere  poetry  injected  a  little  with  a  later  speculative  element,  and 
dealing  in  mythological  fashion  chiefly  with  the  phenomena  of  datnre  as 
related  to  the  experience  of  man.     No  one  now  can  accept  it  literally. 

This  survey  of  the  various  heathen  myths  of  the  end  of  the  world  hts 
prepared  us,  in  some  degree,  to  consider  the  corresponding  view  held  Ixj 
the  Jews,  and  more  completely  developed  by  the  Christian  sueoeesors  to 
the  Jewish  heritage  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  Hebrews  believed  themselves  to  be  exclusively  the  chosen  peoj^  of 
God,  who  directly  ruled  over  them  himself  by  a  theocratic  government 
represented  in  their  patriarchs,  law-givers,  prophets,  and  kings.  Jehovah 
was  the  only  true  God ;  they  were  his  only  pure  and  accepted  worshippers. 
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sharply  distinguished  from  the  whole  idolatrous  world.  The  heathen 
nations,  uncircumscised  adorers  of  yain  idols  or  of  demons,  were  by  con- 
sequence enemies  both  of  the  true  God  and  of  his  servants.  This  contrast 
and  hostility  they  even  carried  oyer  into  the  unseen  world,  and  imagined 
that  each  nation  had  its  own  guardian  angel  in  the  Court  of  Jehovah  in 
heaven,  who  contended  there  for  its  interests;  their  own  national  guardian, 
the  angel  Michael,  being  more  powerful  and  nearer  to  the  throne  than  any 
other  one.  In  the  calamities  that  fell  on  them,  they  recognized  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah  for  the  violation  of  his  commands.  In  their  victories, 
their  deliverances,  their  great  blessings,  especially  in  their  rescue  from 
Egypt,  and  in  the  many  miracles  wliich  they  believed  to  have  accompanied 
that  great  passage,  they  saw  the  signal  superiority  of  their  God  over  every 
other  god,  and  the  proofs  of  his  particular  providence  over  them  in 
distinct  preference  to  all  other  peoples.  He  had,  as  they  piously  be- 
lieved, made  a  special  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  set  apart  his  posterity 
as  a  sacred  family,  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  divine  law,  and  com- 
missioned to  subdue  and  govern  all  the  other  families  of  the  earth.  When 
this  proud  and  intensely  cherished  faith  was  baffled  of  fulfillment,  they 
never  dreamed  of  abandoning  it.  They  only  supposed  its  triumphant  exe- 
cution postponed,  as  a  penalty  for  their  sins,  and  looked  forward  with  re- 
doubled ardor  to  a  better  time  when  their  hopes  should  break  into  fruition, 
their  exile  be  ended,  their  captivity  appear  as  a  dream,  Jerusalem  be  the 
central  gem  of  the  world,  and  the  anointed  ruler  wield  his  sceptre  over  all 
mankind. 

But  misfortunes  and  woes  were  heaped  on  them.  Their  city  was 
sacked,  their  temple  desecrated,  their  people  dragged  into  foreign  slavery, 
forbidden  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion,  slaughtered  by  whole- 
sale. l^Iany  times,  during  the  two  centuries  before  and  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  did  they  suffer  these  terrible  sorrows.  Their  hatred  and 
scorn  of  their  heathen  persecutors;  their  faith  in  their  own  incomparable 
destiny ;  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  an  anointed  deliv- 
erer, raised  up  by  Jehovah  to  avenge  tiiem  and  vindicate  their  trust, — all 
became  the  more  fervent  and  profound  the  longer  the  delay.  Under  those 
circumstances  grew  up  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  is  seen  in 
that  Apocalyptic  literature  represented  by  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Esdras,  and  similar  documents. 

The  Jews  were  remarkably  free  from  that  habit  of  mind  which  led  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  to  personify  the  most  startling  phenomena  of 
nature  as  living  beings, — which  created  fetiches  of  stocks  and  stones  and 
animals;  saw  a  god  in  every  wind,  season,  star,  and  cloud.  The  Semitic 
mind  and  literature  were  more  sober,  rational,  and  monotheistic.  The 
place  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  other  peoples  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature  was  held  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Jews  by  i)olitical  phenomena, — ^by 
ritual,  legal,  and  military  relations.  And  the  poetic  action  of  fancy,  the 
mythological  <!rcativeness  and  superstitious  feeling  which  other  people 
exercised  on  the  objects  and  changes  of  nature,  the  Jews  exercised  on  the 
phenomena  of  their  own  national  history.     The  burning  central  point  of 
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their  x>olity  and  belief  and  imagination  was  the  conviction  of  their  own 
national  consecration  as  the  exclusive  people  of  Ood,  meant  to  conquer, 
teach,  and  rule  all  the  infidel  nations;  that  Jehovah  was  literally  their 
invisible  King,  represented  in  their  chief  ruler;  that  every  great  triumph 
or  disaster  was  a  signal  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  special  Coming  of  Jehovah  to 
reward  or  punish  his  people.  During  their  repeated  bondages  under  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Parthians,  Romans,  their  feeling  of  the  antag- 
onism between  themselves  and  the  other  people  increased.  From  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Persian  doctrine  of  good  and  evil 
spirits  had  infiltrated  into  their  belief;  and  they  adopted  the  notion  of 
Angra-Mainyus,  and  developed  it  (with  certain  modifications)  into  their 
conception  of  Satan.  Then,  in  their  faith,  the  war  of  Jews  and  CJentiles 
spread  into  the  invisible  world,  and  took  up  on  ils  opposite  sides  the  good 
and  the  fallen  angels.  And,  finally,  the  idea  of  their  Messiah  became  the 
centre  of  a  battle  and  a  judgment  in  which  all  the  generations  of  the  dead 
as  well  as  of  the  living  were  to  have  a  part;  and  which  should  culminate 
in  the  overthrow  of  evil,  the  subjection  of  the  heathen,  the  assignment  of 
the  righteous  to  a  paradisal  reign,  and  of  the  wicked  to  a  doom  typified  by 
the  submersion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fiery  brimstone. 

How  plainly  this  doctrine  was  the  result  of  the  same  poetic  process  of 
thought  with  the  other  schemes  already  depicted  I  Only  t^  were  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  natural  phenomena;  thi'$,  on  the  basis  of  political 
phenomena.  It  is  simply  the  imaginative  universalization  of  the  straggle 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  carrying  of  it  to  its  crisis  and  sequeL 
And  when  inexplicable  delays  and  the  accumulation  of  obstacles  made 
the  realization  of  tlie  expected  result  amidst  the  conditions  of  the  present 
world  seem  ever  more  and  more  hopeless,  tlie  growing  and  assimilative 
action  of  faith  and  fancy  expanded  the  scene,  and  transferred  it  to  a  trans- 
mundane  state,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  earth  and 
their  replacement  with  a  new  creation. 

Is  there  any  more  real  reason  for  believing  this  doctrine  than  there  is  for 
believing  the  other  kindred  schemes?  Not  a  wliit.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the 
same  poetic  nature,  and  resting  on  the  same  grounds  with  them.  Two 
thousand  years  have  passed,  and  it  has  not  been  fulfilled ;  and  Ihere  is  ever 
less  and  less  sign  of  its  fulfillment.  It  never  will  be  fulfilled,  except  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  The  Jews  will  finally  lose  their  pride  of  race  and  cove- 
nant, abandon  their  special  l^Iessianic  creed,  and  blend  themselves  and 
their  opinions  in  the  mass  of  redeemed  and  progressive  humanity,  and  no 
more  dream  of  a  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  amidst  the  dissolving 
elements  of  nature. 

And  now  wo  must  notice  that  besides  all  these  poetic  pictures  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  there  are  prophecies  of  a  similar  result  wiiich  wear  an  appar- 
ently scientific  garb.  Many  men  of  science  firmly  believe  that  our  world 
is  destined  to  be  destroyed, — that  a  close  for  the  earthly  fortunes  of  man- 
kind can  be  plainly  foreseen.  Ko  little  alarm  was  felt  a  century  or  more 
ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  progressive  diminution  going 
on  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  which  must  cause  it  at  length  to  impinge 
upon  the  earth.     But  La  Grange  exhibited  the  fallaciousness  of  the  pro:^ 
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ecy,  hj  showing  that  the  decrease  was  periodical  and  succeeded  by  a  cor- 
responding increase.  Intense  and  widely  spread  terror  has  repeatedly 
been  felt  less  a  comet  should  come  within  our  planetary  orMt,  and  shatter 
or  melt  our  glebe  by  its  contact.  But  the  discovery  of  the  nebulous 
nature  of  comets,  of  their  great  numbers  and  regular  movements,  has 
quite  dissipated  that  fear  from  the  popular  mind  in  our  day. 

There  are,  however,  other  forms  of  scientific  speculation  which  put  the 
prophesied  destruction  of  the  world  on  a  more  plausible  and  formidable 
basis.  It  is  supposed  by  many  scientists  that  all  force  is  derived  from  the 
consumption  of  heat;  aiid  that  the  fuel  must  at  last  be  used  up,  and  there- 
fore no  life  or  energy  be  left  for  sustaining  the  present  system  of  the  crea- 
tion. This  theory  is  met  by  the  counter-statement  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  other  similar  centres  may  possibly  not  depend  on  any  material  con- 
sumption; or,  if  it  docs,  there  may  bo  a  self -replenishing  supply,  loss  and 
repair  forming  an  endless  circle. 

It  is  foretold  by  some  chemists,  that  the  progressive  interior  cooling  and 
contraction  of  our  orb  will  cause  ever-greater  interstices  or  vacant  spaces 
among  the  solid  substances  below  the  outer  crust;  and  that  into  these  pores, 
first  all  liquids,  then  all  gases  and  the  whole  atmosphere,  will  be  absorbed: 
80  that  the  world  will  be  left  desolate,  utterly  iminhabitable  by  life. 

Again:  it  is  said  that  ail  force  or  energy  tends  at  every  transformation  to 
pass  (at  least  partially)  into  heat ;  and  therefore  that,  finally,  all  force  will 
be  frittered  down  into  the  one  form  of  heat,  all  matter  vanishing  from  its 
separate  shapes  into  the  state  of  a  homogeneous,  nebulous  fire.  The  por- 
tentous sight,  repeatedly  descried  by  astronomers,  of  a  nameless  world, 
away  in  remotest  space,  which  has  suddenly  kindled,  blazed,  smouldered, 
darkened,  and  vanished  forever  from  its  place,  is  perhaps  a  solemn  symbol 
of  the  fate  of  our  own  planet;  hinting  at  a  time  when  the  earth,  too,  shall 
make  itself  a  funeral  pyre, — 

AnA,  awed  In  distant  orbo,  some  race  nnlmown 
Shall  miaa  one  star  whoae  nnlle  had  Ut  their  own. 

This  same  final  crisis  is  also  prophesied  on  the  basis  of  a  slight  retar- 
dation to  which  the  planets  are  subjected  in  their  passage  through  the 
ethereal  medium^  Ko  matter  how  slight  the  resistance  ^us  interposed,  its 
consequence,  it  is  thought,  must  accumulate  and  ultimately  compel  all 
material  bodies  to  approach  each  other;  and,  as  their  successive  collisions 
convert  them  into  heat  and  vapor,  nothing  will  be  left  at  last  but  one  uni- 
form nebula.  The  process  of  evolution  will  then  begin  anew,  and  so  the 
stupendous  history  of  the  universe  repeat  itself  eternally. 

This  is  the  sublimest  of  all  the  generalizations  of  science.  It  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not  be  true.  At  any  rate,  it  differs  immensely  in  the  marml 
impranon  it  makes  from  that  made  by  the  current  theological  doctrine  of 
the  same  catastrophe.  "We  can  contemplate  the  scientific  prophecy  of  the 
end  of  the  world  with  a  peace  of  mind  which  the  traditional  prophecy 
does  not  permit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  destruction  of  the 
world  a  result  of  wrath  and  vengeance.    The  angry  God  looms  above  us 
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with  flaming  featnres  and  avenging  weapons  to  tread  down  Ms  enemies. 
We  shrink  in  fright  from  the  wrath  and  power  of  the  personal  Judge,  the 
inexorable  Foe  of  the  wicked.  But  the  scientifle  doctrine  makes  the  end  a 
result  of  passionless  laws,  a  steady  evolation  of  effects  from  cauBes,  wholly 
free  from  everything  vindictive. 

Secondly.  The  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  dreadful  conclusion  a 
sudden  event,  an  inconceivable  shock  of  horror,  falling  in  an  instant,  over- 
whelming all  its  victims  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  in  the  unutterable 
agony  of  their  ruin.  But  the  scientific  doctrine  makes  the  elimax  a  matter 
of  slow  and  gradual  approach.  Whether  the  worlds  are  to  be  frozen  up  by 
increasing  cold,  or  to  evaporate  in  culminating  heat,  or  to  be  converted  into 
gas  as  they  meet  in  their  career,  the  changes  of  the  chemical  conditions  will 
be  so  steady  and  moderate  beforehand  as  to  cause  all  living  creatures  to 
have  diminished  in  numbers  by  insensible  degrees,  and  to  have  utterly 
ceased  long  before  the  final  shock  arrives. 

Thirdly.  The  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  sequel  imminent,  near, 
ready  to  fall  at  a  moment's  warning.  At  any  hour  the  signal  may  strike. 
Thus  it  is  to  the  earnest  believer  a  constant,  urgent  alarm,  close  at  hand. 
But  the  scientific  doctrine  depicts  the  close  as  almost  unimaginably  remote. 
All  the  data  in  the  hands  of  our  scientists  lead  their  calculations  as  to  the 
nearest  probable  end  to  land  them  in  an  epoch  so  far  off  as  to  be  stated  only 
in  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Thus  tlic  picture  is  so  distant  as  to  be 
virtually  enfeebled  into  nothing.  We  cannot,  even  by  the  most  vivid  im- 
agination, bring  it  home  closely  enough  to  make  it  real  and  effective  on  our 
plans. 

And,  finally,  the  theological  dogma  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  infallible  certainty.  The  believer  holds  that  he  absolutely 
knows  it  by  a  revelation  of  supernatural  authority.  But  with  the  scientist 
such  a  belief  is  held  as  merely  a  probability.  A  billion  of  centuries  hence 
the  world  may  perhaps  come  to  an  end;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phe- 
nomena which  lead  to  such  a  belief  may  yet  be  explained  as  implying  no 
such  result.  And  these  two  issues,  so  far  as  our  social  or  ideal  experience 
is  concerned,  are  virtually  the  same. 

A  brilliant  French  writer  has  suggested  that  even  if  the  natural  course 
of  evolution  does  of  itself  necessitate  the  final  destruction  of  the  world, 
yet  our  race.  Judging  from  the  magnificent  achievenlents  of  science  and  art 
already  reached,  may,  within  ten  thousand  centuries,  which  will  be  long 
before  the  foreseen  end  approaches,  obtain  such  a  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature  as  to  make  collective  humanity  master  of  this  planet, 
able  to  shape  and  guide  its  destinies,  word  off  every  fatal  crisis,  and  per- 
fect and  inunortalize  the  system  as  now  sustained.  It  is  an  audadous 
fancy.  But  like  many  other  incredible  conceptions  which  have  forenm 
their  own  still  more  incredible  fulfillment,  the  very  thought  electrifies  ns 
with  hope  and  courage. 

And  thus  the  conclusion  in  which  we  rest  at  the  close  of  our  investiga- 
tion is  the  belief  that  the  world  is  to  last,  and  our  race  to  flourish  on  it 
virtually  forever.  This  conclusion  is  equally  a  relief  from  the  frightful 
burdens  of  superstition,  and  a  consolation  for  our  own  personal  evanes' 
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cence.  The  stable  harmony  of  natural  beauty  and  beneficence,  amidst 
which  we  indiyidually  play  our  brief  part  and  vanish,  shall  stand  fast, 
blooming  with  fresh  growUis,  and  shining  with  fadeless  light,  and  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  our  dear  fellow-men  shall  grow  ever  wiser  and  hap- 
pier, beyond  the  reach  of  our  farthest  vision  into  the  future.  And  if  we 
recognize  in  the  great  catastrophic  myths  and  previsions  of  the  poets  and 
scientists  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
while  the  things  alone  which  are  unseen  are  eternal,  the  end— being  a  regu- 
lar and  remote  sequel  in  the  creative  plan  of  God,  free  from  anger,  retribu- 
tive disappointment,  or  cruelty — will  not  alarm  us.  For  if  souls  are  sub- 
stantial entities,  and  not  mere  phenomenal  processes,  they  will  survive  the 
universal  crisis,  and  either  at  the  lucid  goals  of  their  i)erfected  destiny 
rejoice  forever  in  a  reflected  individual  fruition  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
or  else  start  refreshed  on  a  new  career  with  that  redistribution  of  the  cos- 
mic matter  and  motion  which  in  its  gigantic  and  eternal  rythm  of  devel- 
opment and  dissolution  the  ancient  Hindu  mind  figured  as  the  respiration 
of  Brahm  and  which  ambitious  science  now  generalizes  as  the  law  of  evo- 
lution. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DAY   OF  JXJDGMINT. 

Judaism  so  largely  supplied  the  circumstantial  and  doctrinal  germs  out 
of  which  dogmatic  Christianity  grew,  that  we  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  Christian  belief  in  a  final  day  of  judgment,  unless  we  first  notice 
the  historic  and  literary  derivation  of  that  belief  from  Judaism,  and  then 
trace  its  development  in  the  new  conditions  through  which  it  passed.  The 
personal  character,  teachings,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  together  with 
his  subsequent  resurrection  and  career  in  the  consciousness  of  ecclesiastical 
Christendom,  constituted  the  crystalizing  centre  which,  dipped  in  the  in- 
herited solution  of  ideal  and  social  materials  fiumishcd  by  the  Church,  has 
gathered  around  it  the  accretion  of  faith  and  dogma  composing  the  theo- 
retic Christianity  of  the  present  day.  To  follow  this  process  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  tenet  before  us,  analyze  it,  discriminate  the -appro- 
priate in  it  from  the  inappropriate,  the  true  from  the  false,  maybe  difllcult; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  To  this  task  let  us  there- 
fore now  address  ourselves,  putting  away  all  bias  and  prejudice,  invoking 
In  equal  degree  candor,  fearlessness  and  charity. 

The  Jews  believed  themselves  to  be  a  people  chosen  out  of  all  the  world 
as  the  exclusive  favorites  of  God.  By  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  and  the 
code  of  Moses,  Jehovah  had  entered,  as  they  thought,  into  a  special  con- 
tract with  them  to  be  their  x>eculiar  God,  Guardian,  and  Ruler.  In  con- 
trast with  the  depraved  habits  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  nations. 
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the  Israelites  were  strictly  to  keep  the  moral  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
pay  a  pure  worship  to  Jehovali  through  the  Bcrupulous  observance  of  their 
ceremonial  law.  The  bond  of  race  and  family  descent  from  Abraham,  the 
practice  of  circumcision,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  sealed 
them  as  accepted  members  of  this  divine  covenant.  So  long  as  they  were 
true  to  the  duties  involved  in  this  relation,  Jehovah  would  watch  over 
them,  defend  them  from  their  enemies,  set  them  proudly  above  the  alien 
Oentiles,  and  crown  them  with  every  spiritual  and  temporal  blessing.  Tb» 
noblest  representatives  of  the  people  believed  this  with  uni>aralleled 
thoroughness  and  intensity.  They  looked  down  on  the  uncircumcised 
nations  as  wicked  idolaters,  destined  to  be  their  servants  until  they  should 
be  adopted  into  the  same  covenant  by  becoming  proselytes  to  their  faitL 
Jehovah  was  literally  their  direct,  though  invisible,  King,  Law-giver, 
and  Judge,  palpably  rewarding  their  fidelity  by  overt  temporal  bless- 
ings, punishing  their  dereliction  by  awful  temporal  calamities  and  suf- 
ferings. 

Every  signal  instance  of  his  providential  intervention  in  their  afEairsthey 
called  a  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  Coming  of  Jehovah,  a  Judgment  from  heaven. 
Thus  the  prophet  Joel  foretells  the  vengeance  which  God  would  take  on 
Tyre  and  Sidonand  Philistia,  because  they  had  assailed  and  scattered  his 
people.  '*  Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  the  great  and  terrible  day. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood  and  fire 
and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  intp  blood.  Then  whosoever  callcth  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  shall 
be  delivered:  for  upon  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  deliverance. 
I  will  contend  with  the  Gentiles  for  my  people,  and  will  bring  back  the 
captives.  The  multitudes,  the  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  judgment:  for 
the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near  in  the  valley  of  judgment"  In  a  similar  strain 
Isaiah  prophesies  against  Edom:  "Draw  near,  O  ye  nations,  and  hcarl 
For  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  kindled  against  the  nations,  and  he  hatk  given 
up  their  ai*mics  to  slaughter.  The  stench  of  their  carcasses  shall  ascend, 
and  the  mountains  shall  melt  with  their  blood.  And  all  the  hoita  of 
heaven  shall  melt  away;  and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  blighted 
fruit  from  the  fig-tree.  For  my  sword  sliall  rush  drunk  from  heaven:  be- 
hold, upon  Edom  shall  it  descend.  For  it  is  a  day  of  vengeance  from  Je- 
hovah. Iler  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust  into  brim- 
stone, and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch.  It  shall  lie  waste 
forever,  and  none  shall  pass  through  it.  The  pelican  and  the  hedgehog 
shall  possess  it;  the  heron  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it." 

Tremendous  and  appalling  as  this  imagery  is,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
wholo  meaning  of  it  is  eailhly  and  temporal,  a  local  judgment  of  Jehovah 
in  vindication  of  his  people  against  the  heathen.  And  kindred  judgments 
are  threatened  against  his  own  people  when  they  lapse  into  wickedness 
and  idolatry.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  ass 
man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down."  "Jehovah 
appeareth  as  a  hostile  witness,  the  Lord  from  his  holy  place.  Behold, 
Jehovah  cometh  forth  from  his  dwelling-place,  and  advanceth  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.     The  mountains  melt  under  him,  and  the  valleji 
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cleaye  asunder  like  wax  before  the  fire.    For  the  sin  of  the  house  of  Israel 
is  all  this. " 

Thus  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Day  of  the  Lord,  or  Day  of 
Judgment,  according  to  Biblical  uBage,  was  the  occurrence  of  any  severe 
calamity,— either  to  the  Jews,  as  a  punishment  for  their  apostasy;  or 
to  the  Gentiles,  as  a  pimishment  for  their  wickedness,  or  for  their 
violent  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  chosen  people.  These  visita- 
tions of  military  disaster  or  political  subjection,  though  purely  local 
and  temporal,  are  depicted  in  the  most  terrific  images,  such  as  flaming 
brimstone,  falling  stars,  heaven  and  earth  dissolving  in  darkness,  blood, 
and  fire.  Ezckiel,  alluding  to  the  barbarous  invasion  headed  by  Prince 
^g»  represents  Jehovah  as  declaring,  "I  will  contend  against  him,  and 
will  rain  Are  and  brimstone  upon  him  and  his  hosts.  Thus  will  I  show 
myself  in  my  greatness  and  glory  before  the  eyes  of  many  nations,  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah."  The  highly  figurative  character  of 
this  imagery  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  critic 

For  example,  in  the  folio-wing  passage  from  Zechariah,  no  one  will  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  it  is  meant  that  Jehovah  will  appear  visibly  in 
peraon  and  reign  in  Jerusalem,  but  only  that  his  promise  shall  be  fulfilled, 
and  his  law  shall  prevail  there  in  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his 
chosen  people:  "Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  comcth,  when  I  will  gather 
all  nations  to  battle  against  Jerusalem;  and  the  city  shall  be  taken.  Then 
shall  Jehovah  go  forth,  and  fight  against  those  nations .  And  his  feet  shall 
stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  Jehovah  shall  be  king 
over  all  the  earth.  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  will  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
upon  them  shall  be  no  rain. " 

When  the  prophets  burst  out  in  the  lyric  metaphors,  "  Jehovah  will  roar 
from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem;"  "  Egypt  shall  be  a  waste 
and  Edom  a  wilderness  for  their  violence  to  the  sons  of  Judah;  but  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  inhabited  forever,  and  Jehovah  shall  dwell  upon  Zion," — 
tho  meaning  is  simply  that  "Jehovah  will  be  a  refuge  to  his  people,  a 
stronghold  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  all  people  shall  know  that  Jehovah  is 
God  '  It  would  imply  the  grossest  ignorance  in  any  critic  if  he  imagined 
tliat  the  Jews  ever  believed  that  Jehovah  was  visibly  to  come  down  and 
reign  over  them  m  person.  They  did  however,  believe  that  an  awful  token 
or  the  preaenco  of  Jehovah  dwelt  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  their  temple. 
They  also  behoved  that  every  anomted  ruler  who  governed  them  in  justice 
and  piety  represented  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  And  as,  in  the  long  times 
of  their  natural  captivity  and  oppression,  their  hopes  sought  refuge  from 
the  depressing  present  in  bright  visions  of  a  glorious  future,  when  some 
inspired  deliverer  should  justify  their  faith  by  carrying  the  national  power ' 
and  happiness  to  the  highest  pitch,  they  naturally  believed  that  the  spirit 
and  signet  of  the  Lord  would,  in  a  special  manner,  rest  on  that  Messianic 
hero> 

By  the  assimilative  action  of  faith  and  imagination,  this  Idea  of  a  divinely 
accredited  Messiah  developed,  and  grew  ever  richer  and  more  complete. 
It  began  simply  with  the  expectation  of  a  holy  leader  and  ruler  who  should 
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sabdtie  the  heathen  and  establish  the  favored  people  of  Jehovah — in  peer^ 
less  purity,  power,  and  happiness — in  the  land  of  Judea.  Little  by  little* 
the  rewards  of  the  righteous  and  the  punishments  of  the  wicked  were  ex- 
tended beyond  those  living  on  the  earth,  and  took  in  the  dead.  The  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  depicted  the  promised  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon  to  Jerussdcm  under  the  poetic  image  of  a  revivification  of 
a  heap  of  dead  bones.  This  metaphor  slowly  assumed  the  form  of  a  literal 
dogma,  which  grew  from  its  beginning  as  an  exceptional  belief  in  the  res- 
urrection of  a  chosen  few,  stated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  second  book 
of  Ifaccabccs,  to  the  belief  in  the  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
avowed  by  Paul  as  the  common  Pharisaic  belief.  The  belief,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  scene  of  the  Messianic  triumph,  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah,  and  the  kind  and  number  of  those  enemies,  underwent 
the  same  process  of  development  and  growth.  The  world  was  conceived 
as  a  sort  of  three -story  house  connected  with  pasaage  ways;  heaven  above 
the  firmancnt,  the  earth  between,  and  a  penal  region  below.  The  imagery 
of  fire  and  brimstone  associated  in  the  Hebrew  mind  with  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  the  fearful  imagery  of  idolatory,  filth,  and  flames  in  t]ie 
detested  volley  of  Hinnom  where  tlie  refuse  of  Jerusalem  was  carried  to 
be  burned,  had  been  transferred  by  the  popular  imagination  to  the  subter- 
ranean place  of  departed  souls.  The  story  in  the  book  of  Gkmesis  about 
the  sons  of  God  forming  an  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  beget- 
ting a  wicked  brood  of  giants,  had  been  wrought  into  the  belief  in  a  race  of 
fallen  angels,  foes  of  God  and  men,  whose  dwelling  place  was  the  upper 
air.  Above  these  wicked  spirits  in  high  places,  but  below  the  heaven  of 
Jehovah,  was  the  paradise  wliither  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  translated,  and  whence  they  would  come  again  in  the  last  days. 
The  Jewish  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch — which  was  written  probably  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is  explicitly  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude — contains  a  minute  account  of  the  flnal  judgment,  in- 
cluding in  its  scope  this  whole  scenery  and  all  these  agents,  and  closely 
anticipating  both  the  doctrinal  and  verbal  details  of  the  some  subject  as 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  There  is  not,  with  one  exception, a 
single  essential  feature  of  the  now  current  Christian  belief,  in  regard  to  the 
day  of  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world,  which  is  not  distinctly  brought 
out  in  the  same  form  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  written  certainly  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  a  line  of  the  Gospels  was  composed.  The  exception 
referred  to  relates  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  he 
is  indeed  called  the  Son  of  man,  but  is  wrapt  in  mysterious  obscurity,  un- 
defined and  unnamed :  in  the  Christian  documents  and  faith  he  is,  of  course, 
,  identified  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and,  at  a  later  period,  identified  also  with 
God. 

The  growtli  of  the  Messianic  personality  in  distinctness,  prominence, 
importance,  and  completeness  of  associated  grouping,  is  not  only  historic- 
ally traceable,  but  was  also  perfectly  natural.  At  first  the  prophecy  of  the 
triiunphant  re-establishment  of  the  Jews  was  conceived  as  the  lesnlt  of 
the  favoring  power  of  Jehovah,  not  in  a  personal  manifestation,  butproW* 
dentially  displayed.    Thus  Joel  represents  Jehovah  as  saying,  in  his  promiie 
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to  vindicate  Jerusalem,  "Let  tlie  heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  heathen  round 
about.  '*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  purely  metaphorical.  But  in  all 
imagery  of  a  kingdom,  of  war,  of  judgment,  the  idea  of  the  king,  the 
leader,  the  judge,  would  naturally  be  the  strongest  point  of  imaginative 
action,  the  center  of  crystalizing  association  around  which  congruous  par- 
ticulars would  be  drawn  until  the  picture  was  complete.  So  it  actually 
happened.  Perhaps  tlie  most  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  growth 
of  the  notion  of  the  great  Adversary  who  precedes  and  fights  against  the 
Messiah.  The  book  of  Daniel,  written  just  after  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
bad  oppressed  the  Jews  with  such  frightful  cruelties  and  profaned  their 
temple  with  such  abominable  desecrations,  impersonated  in  him  the  whole 
head  and  front  of  the  impious  hostility  which  the  promised  deliverer 
would  have  to  subdue  in  vindicating  the  rights  and  hopes  of  the  chosen 
people.  "The  figure  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  Martineau  has  happily 
said,  "placed  in  immediate  antecedence  and  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, as  the  predicted  crisis  moved  forward,  was  carried  with  it,  and  fpread 
its  portentous  shadow  over  the  expected  close."  The  writer  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  looked  for  the  immediate  arising  of  some  inspired  hero  and  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  to  overthrow  this  wicked  despot,  this  persecuting  mon- 
ster, and  avenge  the  oppressed  Jews  on  their  Gentile  tyrants.  When  sub- 
sequent events  postponed  this  expected  sequel,  the  opposed  parties  in  it, 
the  Antichrist  and  the  Christ,  were  thrown  forward  together  in  ever-dilat- 
ing proportions  of  gloom  and  brightness:  the  fierce-countenanced  king  in 
Daniel  becomes  the  3Ian  of  Sin  iu  Paul  and  the  Beast  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  sainta  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  in  the  Rabbinical  books  of  the  Jews 
the  belief  in  Antichrist,  under  the  name  of  Armillus,  is  developed  into  a 
mass  of  mythological  details,  afterwards  adopted  quite  in  the  gross  by  the 
Mohammedans.  Terrible  signs  will  precede  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
such  as  a  dew  of  blood,  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  destruction  of  the 
holy  city,  with  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  awful  woes.  The  Messiah  shall  gather  his  people  and  rebuild  and 
occupy  Jerusalem.  Armillus  shall  collect  an  army  and  besiege  that  city. 
But  God  shall  say  to  Messiah,  "Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to  the 
Israelites,  "Stand  still,  and  see  what  God  will  work  for  you  to-day." 
Then  God  will  pour  down  sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven,  and  consume  Ar- 
millus and  his  hosts.  Then  the  trumpet  will  sound,  the  tombs  be  opened, 
the  ten  tribes  be  led  to  Paradise  to  celebrate  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Messiah,  the  aliens  be  consigned  to  Gehenna,  and  the  earth  be  renovated. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of  tlie  Messiah,  in  this  finished  form,  is 
not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  was  familiar  in  the  Christian  Church, 
it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  a  later  Christian  development 
from  the  Jewish  germ.  It  did,  however,  exist  in  the  Jewish  mind,  before 
(he  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  mature  form  already  set  forth.  It  is  found 
c!  arly  laid  down  and  drawn  out  in  Jewish  apocryphal  books  dated  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era.  It  is  likewise  explicitly  and  minutely  detailed  in 
the  Talmud,  where  its  subsequent  adoption  from  the  Christians  must  have 
been  impossible  to  the  bigoted  scorn  and  hate  of  the  Jews  for  the  Chris- 
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tians;  while  the  historic  affiliation  of  Christianity  on  Judaism  made  the 
Christians  avowedly  adopt  all  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  older  <»«ed.  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  connection  of  the  Messiah 
with  the  final  judgment,  out  of  the  previous  Jewish  and  R&bbuiical 
notions,  by  the  hardening  of  metaphors  into  dogmas  and  the  uniyersaliz- 
ing  of  local  peculiarities,  is  confessedly  an  obscure  process,  in  many  of  its 
particulars  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  But  that  it  did  thus  grow  up,  no 
impartial  scholar,  who  has  mastered  what  is  now  known  on  the  subject^ 
can  doubt  A  world  of  new  knowledge  and  light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
whole  field  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  by  Gfriirer,  Baur,  Ewald, 
HoUmann,  Ililgcnfeld,  Dilmann,  Ccriani,  Yolkmar,  and  other  students  of 
kindred  power  and  spirit.  Researches  and  discussions  in  this  department 
arc  still  pushed  with  the  greatest  zeal;  and  it  is  confidently  belieyed  that 
in  a  few  years  the  views  adopted  in  the  present  writing  will  be  established 
beyond  all  cavil  from  any  fair-minded  critic.  Then  all  the  steps  will  have 
been  clearly  defined  in  the  development  of  that  doctrine  of  the  great  Day 
of  the  Lord,  which,  beginning  with  a  poetic  picture  of  n  Jewish  overthrow 
of  the  Gentiles,  through  the  inspiring  power  of  Jehovah,  before  tha walls 
of  Jerusalem,  ended  with  a  literal  belief  in  the  seitini^  up,  by  the  Messiab, 
of  a  tribunal  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  assemblage  there  of  all  the 
living  and  the  dead  for  judgment,  the  installation  of  the  immortalixed 
ri;;htcous  in  Paradise,  and  tlie  submerging  of  the  wicked  under  the  Yale  of 
Hinnom  in  a  rainstorm  of  blazing  brimstone. 

And  now  what  must  wo  think  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
outward,  forensic,  military,  and  ritual  part  of  the  doctrine  of  historic 
and  literary  development  we  have  imperfectly  followed.  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  in  question  has  been  but  a 
natural  action  of  the  imagination  on  the  materials  furnished  it;  adding 
congruous  particulars,  one  after  another,  until  the  view  was  complete, 
and  therefore  could  extend  no  further?  And  is  it  not  equaUy  obvioos, 
that  it  can  lay  no  sort  of  claim  to  logical  validily?  The  superstitious  and 
arbitrary  character  of  its  intrinsic  constituents,  its  irreconcilableness  with 
science  and  philosophy,  disprove,  to  all  who  dare  honestly  face  the  facts» 
every  plea  set  up  for  it  as  an  inspired  revelation  of  truth.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  poetry  and  speculation,  credible  enough  in  an  early  and  uncritical  age, 
but  a  hopeless  stumbling-block  to  the  educated  reason  of  the  present  day. 
Every  one  who  brings  a  free  intelligence  to  the  subject  will  find  it  impoa- 
siblo  not  to  recognize  the  same  fanciful  process  of  thought,  the  same 
poetic  ingredients,  here  as  in  the  schemes  of  those  heathen  religions  whose 
principal  portrayals  we  all  regard  as  mythology.  To  argue  that  because 
earthly  rulers,  in  their  anger  and  power,  send  retributive  armies  against 
their  rebellious  subjects,  to  bring  them  to  judgment,  destroy  their  homes 
and  cities,  and  lay  waste  their  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  therefore  God, 
the  supreme  King,  will  do  so  by  the  whole  world,  is  not  to  reason  logi- 
cally, but  to  poetize  creatively.  There  can  be  no  warrant  for  transfeiring 
the  political  and  military  relations  between  men  and  earthly  soirareigns to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  relations  between  the  human  race  and  God,  shioe 
the  two  sets  of  relations  are  wholly  different    The  relation  ol  Creator 
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and  creature  is  immensely  higher  and  wider  than  that  of  king  and  subject. 
He  whose  hiws  are  everywhere  incessantly  self-executing  needs  not  to 
select  and  group  and  reserve  his  friends  or  foes  for  any  climateric  catas- 
trophe. The  common  notion  of  a  final  judgment  day — the  fanciful  asso- 
ciation of  all  the  good  together,  on  one  side,  to  be  saved ;  of  all  the  bad 
together,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  damned, — applies  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment an  imperfection  belonging  only  to  human  governments.  8urely 
every  one  must  see,  the  moment  the  thought  is  stated,  that  this  imagina- 
tive universalizing  of  the  indignation  of  God,  and  carrying  it  to  a  climax, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  world,  is  a  mythological  procedure  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  a  Being  who  can  know  no  anger,  no  caprice,  no  change, — ^a 
Being  whose  will  is  universal  truth,  whose  throne  is  immensity,  whose 
robe  is  omnipresence. 

Original  Christianity,  internally  regarded  in  its  divine  truth,  was  the 
pure  moral  law  exemplified  in  the  personal  traits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
universalized  by  his  ascent  out  of  the  flesh  into  that  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  knows  not  nationalities  or  ceremonies.  But  original  Christianity, 
externally  and  historically  regarded,  in  the  belief  of  its  first  disciples,  was 
simply  Judaism,  with  the  addition  of  the  faith  that  the  Messiah  had  actu- 
ally come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  disciples  vividly 
cherished  the  prevalent  Pharisaic  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  would  glorify 
his  people,  vanquish  the  heathen,  raise  and  judge  the  dead,  change  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  inaugurate  a  holy  reign  of  Israel  in  joy  and  splen- 
dor. This  the  Messiah  was  to  do.  But  they  believed  Jesus  to  bo  the 
Messiah.  Tet,  before  doing  these  things,  he  had  been  put  to  death. 
Therefore,  they  argued,  he  must  come  again,  to  finish  his  uncompleted 
mission.  Such  was  the  derivation  of  the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine of  the  speedy  second  advent  of  Christ  to  judge  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  to  wind  up  the  present  scheme  of  things.  The  belief  was  in- 
evitable under  the  circumstances.  To  have  believed  otherwise,  they  must 
have  reconstructed  the  current  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  have  seen  in  him 
no  political  monarch  with  an  outward  realm,  but  purely  a  king  of  truth. 
For  this  they  were  not  ready;  though  it  seems  as  if,  after  the  experience 
of  eighteen  hundred  years,  tee  ought  by  this  time  to  be  prepared  to  sec  that 
such  was  really  the  intention  of  Providence. 

It  is  a  question  of  primary  interest,  whether  Jesus  himself,  in  assuming 
the  Messiahship,  regarded  it  personally  as  an  exclusively  spiritual  office, 
or  as  a  literally  including  these  royal  and  judicial  functions  in  a  visible 
form. 

Jesus  foretold,  in  the  same  imaginery  used  by  the  previous  prophets, 
and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  the  speedy  approach  of 
frightful  calamities,  wars,  rumor  of  wars,  famine  and  slaughter,  Jerusalem 
compassed  with  armies  and  destroyed.  Then,  he  adds,  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  and  take  possession 
of  the  scene,  apiK)rtioning  the  destinies  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
The  qnestion  is,  whether  this  pictured  reappearance,  in  such  transcendent 
pomp  and  power,  was  meant  by  him  as  a  literal  prophecy,  to  be  physically 
lolfilled  in  his  own  person;  or  as  a  moral  horoscope  of  the  destined  for- 
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»  " 

tunes  of  his  religion,  a  figurative  representation  of  the  establishment  and 
reign  of  his  spiritual  truth.  The  latter  view  seems  to  us  to  be  the  correct 
one. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  what  has  actually  taken  place.  In  the  growing 
recognition  of  his  spirit  and  power,  in  the  spread  of  his  teachings  and 
name,  in  the  revolutionizing  advancement  of  his  kingdom  among  men,— 
Jesus  has  come  again  and  again.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
as  he  foretold,  amidst  unspeakable  tribulations,  and  the  disciples  of  the  new 
faith  installed  in  domination  over  the  world.  He  said  the  time  was  then  at 
hand,  even  at  the  doors,  that  some  of  those  standing  by  should  not  taste 
death  until  all  these  things  came  to  pass.  If  his  prophecy  bore  a  moral 
sense,  the  sequel  justified  it;  if  it  bore  a  physical  sense,  the  sequel  refuted 
and  falsified  it.  For  that  generation  passed  away,  fifty  generations  since 
have  passed  away,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  literal  second  advent  of  Jesus 
in  person  to  judge  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  to  destroy  the  world.  The 
'  event  proves  that  we  must  either  give  the  words  of  Jesus  a  metaphorical 
interpretation  or  hold  that  he  was  in  error. 

But,  secondly,  such  an  error  would  be  incompatible  with  soundness  of 
mind.  For  any  man,  even  for  him  called  by  an  apostle  "the  man  Christ 
Jesus,"  to  believe  that  after  his  death  he  should  reappear,  swooping  down 
from  heaven,  convoyed  by  squadrons  of  angels,  to  collect  all  men  from 
their  graves,  and  replace  the  old  creation  with  a  new  one,  would  imply  a 
profound  disturbance  of  reason,  a  monomaniacal  fanaticism  if  not  an  act- 
ual insanity.  It  is  such  a  pure  piece  of  theatrics  that  no  one  deeply  in 
unison  with  that  spirit  of  truth  which  expresses  tlie  mind  of  Gk>d  through 
the  order  of  nature  and  providence  could  possibly  believe  it  Such  a  na- 
ture was  preeminently  that  of  Jesus.  All  his  most  characteristic  «itter- 
ances,  such  as:  "blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God;" 
"who  loves  much  shall  be  forgiven  much;*' — ^reveal  unsurpassed  sanenett 
and  truth  of  perception.  It  is  by  much  the  most  probable  supposition, 
that  Jesus  employed  in  the  deepest  and  purest  moral  sense  alone  those 
Messianic  images  and  catastrophic  prophecies  which  were  indeed  originally 
used  as  moral  metaphors,  but  had  been  afterwards  degraded  into  material 
dogmas. 

Still  further,  the  literal  belief  commonly  attributed  to  Jesus,  in  his  own 
physical  reappearance  and  reign,  is  not  only  incompatible  with  his  supreme 
soundness  of  mind,  it  is  also  irreconcilable  with  his  other  explicit  teach- 
ings. "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  "Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  hcarcth  my^ voice.'  He  warns  his  disciples  against  the  many  false 
Christs  who  will  appear,  and  says  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh 
not  with  observation."  "Say  not,  lo  here!  or  lo  therel  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  within  you."  "I  am  the  truth,  the  way,  and  the  life."  "He 
that  rejcctcth  me,  I  judge  him  not;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him,"  "Whoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother."  In  view  of  these  and  kindred  utterances  of  the 
profoundcst  insight,  irreconcilable  with  any  gross  mythological  beliefs, 
we  must  hold  to  the  purely  spiritual  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
concerning  his  personal  offices,  and  think  that  all  the  speeches,  if  any  such 
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there  be,  whicli  cannot  be  fairly  explained  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
have  been  refracted  in  their  transmission  through  incompetent  reporters, 
or  even  perhaps  fictitiously  ascribed  to  him  from  the  faith  of  a  later  age. 
There  is  a  grateful  satisfaction  in  thus  discharging,  as  we  feel  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  do,  from  the  authority  of  Jesus  a  burden  too  great  even  for  his 
peerless  name  any  longer  to  support.  For,  say  what  its  advocates  may, 
this  gigantic  melo-drama  of  the  second  advent,  this  world-wide  mixture 
and  display  of  martial  and  forensic  elements  before  an  audience  of  all 
mankind  and  amidst  a  convulsed  and  closing  universe,  is  inherently  incred- 
ible by  any  mind  not  grossly  ignorant  and  undisciplined  or  drilled  to  the 
most  slavish  servility  of  traditional  thought.  Every  one  really  educated 
in  science  and  philosophy,  and  familiar  with  the  physiological  conditions 
and  literary  history  of  mythology  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  will 
plainly  perceive  the  intrinsic  f ancif ulness  and  falsity  of  the  belief,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  easily  accounts  for  its  rise  and  prevalence. 

The  same  picture  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  a  league  of  idolatrous 
armies,  and  of  the  mighty  coming  of  the  Messiah,  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  drawn  in  the  third  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  was  com-  * 
posed  by  a  Jew  two  htmdred  years  before  one  word  of  Matthew  or  Luke 
was  written.  Jesus  took  up  this  current  and  fitting  imagery  wherein  lo 
express  the  confiict  of  his  religion  with  the  world,  and  to  predict  its  ulti- 
mate triumph.  He  identifies  himself  with  the  truths  he  has  brought,  with 
the  regenerating  energies  he  has  inaugurated  to  combat  and  overcome  the 
wickedness  and  despotism  of  the  nations  of  men.  Every  advent  of  his  imi- 
versal  principles  to  a  wider  conflict  or  a  higher  seat  of  authority,  is  a  true 
coming  of  the  8on  of  Man.  The  vices  and  crimes  of  men,  the  selfishness 
and  tyranny  of  governments,  accumulate  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
free  working  of  the  will  of  God  iu  human  society.  Therefore  from  period 
to  period  convulsive  crises  occur,  shocks  of  progressive  truth  and  liberty 
against  the  obstacles  gathered  in  their  way.  Thus,  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  but  the  destruction  of  Rome,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  all  the  terrible  social  crises  in  the  advancing  affairs  of  the  world,  write 
on  the  earth  and  the  sky,  in  huge  characters  of  blood,  smoke  and  fire,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  repeated  coming  of  Christ.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
Judicial  second  advent  he  will  ever  make,  and  this  will  occur  over  and  over 
in  calamitotis  but  helpful  revolutions, until  all  removable  evils  are  done  away, 
all  the  laws  of  men  made  Just  and  all  the  hearts  of  men  pure.  Then  the 
spirit  once  manifested  by  Jesus  in  his  lonely  mission  will  be  a  universal 
presence  on  earth,  and  the  genuine  millennium  prevail  without  end. 

It  is  necessary  now,  as  preliminary  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  true 
Christian  doctrine  of  Judgment,  to  explain  the  cause  and  process  of  the 
dark  perversion  which  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself  have  so  unfortun- 
ately undergone  in  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  we  must  again,  for  a 
moment,  refer  to  the  original  connection  of  Christianity  with  Judaism. 

Judaism  was  composed  of  two  parts:  one  an  accidental  form;  the  other, 
essential  truth.  The  first  was  the  ceremonial  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
race  and  history;  the  second  was  the  absolute  and  eternal  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.    These  two  parts— the  ritual  law  and  moral  law — 
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were  closely  joined  in  all  the  best  r^resentatives  of  the  nation  at  all  the 
best  periods  of  its  history.  Tet  there  was  a  constant  tendem^  to  sepa- 
rate these.  One  party  exalted  the  ritual  element,  another  party  the  spirit- 
ual element;  the  priestly  class  and  the  vulgar  populace  the  former;  the 
prophets — ^the  men  of  poetic,  fiery  heart  and  genius — ^the  latter.  Such  men 
as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  always  insisted  on  personal  and  national 
ri^teousness,  purity,  and  devotion,  as  the  one  essential  thing.  But  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  common  multitude,  and  of  every  professional 
class,  to  an  external  routine  of  mechanised  forms,  manifested  itself  more 
and  more  in  a  party  which  made  an  overt  covenant  and  ritualistic  confor- 
mity the  all-important  thing.  This  party  reached  its  head  in  the  sect  ci 
the  Pharisees,  who,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  possessed  the  offites,  and  repze- 
sented  the  dominant  spirit  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  char- 
acter of  this  sect  of  bigoted  formalists,  as  indignantly  described  and  de- 
nounced by  Jesus,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration.  Thej  subordi- 
nated and  trivialized  the  weightier  matters  of  justice,  mercy,  humility, 
and  peace,  but  enthroned  and  glorified  the  regime  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin. 

What  was  the  Jewish  idea  of  salvation,  or  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qodi  What  was  the.  condition  of  acceptance  in  the  Pharisaic  church? 
It  was  heirship  in  the  Jewish  race,  either  by  descent  or  adoption,  with 
ceremonial  blamelessness  in  belief  and  act.  Do  you  belong  to  the  chosen 
family  of  Abraham,  and  are  you  undefiled  in  relation  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  our  code?  Then  you  are  one  of  the  elect  Are  you  a  Ctentile, 
an  idolatrous  member  of  the  uncircumcision,  or  a  scomer  of  the  Levitic 
and  Rabbinical  customs?  Then  you  are  unfit  to  enter  beyond  the  outer 
precincts  of  the  Temple;  you  are  a  hopeless  alien  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  Jewish  test  of  acceptance  with  €k>d  was  national,  ex- 
ternal, formal,  a  local  and  temporal  peculiarity. 

When  Jesus  arose  and  began  to  teach,  his  transcendent  genias,  wcnrking 
under  the  unparalleled  inspiration  of  God, —an  unprecedented  sensibility  to 
divine  truth  in  its  utmost  purity  and  freedom,— expanded  beyond  all 
these  shallow  material  accidents  and  bonds;  and  he  propounded  a  per- 
fectly moral  and  spiritual  test  of  acceptance  before  God ;  namely,  the  pos- 
session of  an  intrinsically  good  character.  He  made  nothing  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  Jew  and  Gk^ntile,  declaring,  "  3Iy  father  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  He  affirmed  the  condition  of 
admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  simply  the  doing  of  the  will  of 
God.  When  he  saw  the  young  lawyer  who  had  kept  the  two  command- 
ments, —  loving  God  with  all  his  soul,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself , —his 
heart  yearned  towards  him  in  benediction.  And,  finally,  in  his  suUime 
picture  of  the  last  judgment,  he,  in  the  most  explicit  and  unmistakable 
manner,  makea  the  one  essential  condition  of  rejection  to  be  inhumanity  of 
life,  cruel  selfishness  of  character;  the  one  essential  condition  of  accept- 
ance, the  spirit  of  love,  the  practical  doing  of  good.  He  utters  not  a  soli- 
tary syllable  about  immaculateness  of  ceremonial  propriety  or  soundness 
of  dogmatic  belief.  He  only  says.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  or  have  not  visited 
the  sick  and  the  imprisoned,  fed  the  himgry,  and  clothed  the  naked«  ye 
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aball  be  justified  or  condemned  at  the  divine  tribunal.  This  test  of  per- 
sonal goodness  or  wickedness,  benevolent  or  malignant  conduct,  proclaimed 
by  Jesus,  is  the  true  standard,  free  from  everything  local  and  temporary, 
fitted  for  application  to  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

But  no  sooner  had  Christianity  obtained  a  foothold  on  earth,  multipli«id 
its  converts,  and  gained  some  outward  sway,  than  its  Judaizing  disciples 
and  promulgators,  fastening  on  that  which  was  easiest  to  comprehend  and 
practise,  that  which  was  most  impressive  to  the  imagination,  tliat  which 
seemed  most  sharply  to  distinguish  them  from  the  im believing  and  uncon- 
forming world  around,  thrust  far  into  the  background  this  universal  and 
eternal  test  of  judgment  set  up  by  Jesus  himself,  and  in  place  of  it  installed 
an  exclusive  test  fashioned  after  a  more  developed  and  aggravated  pattern 
of  the  very  narrowest  and  worst  elements  in  the  Phariasaism  which  he  ex- 
pressly came  to  supersede.  The  Pharisaic  condition  of  salvation  was  in- 
heritance, by  blood  or  adoption,  in  the  Jewish  race  and  Abrahamic 
covenant,  together  with  exactitude  of  cermonial  observance.  Every- 
body else  was  an  unclean  alien,  an  uncircumcised  dog,  an  uncovenanted 
leper.  In  place  of  this  test,  the  orthodox  ecclesiastical  party  made  their 
test  dogmatic  belief  in  the  supernatural  Mcssiahship  of  Jesus  Christ,  formal 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  official  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  ''Whoso  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
of  God ;  whoso  denieth  this,  is  of  the  Devil. " 

Exactly  here  is  where  Paul,  the  noble  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  broke  with 
the  Judaizing  apostles,  and  taught  a  doctrine  more  fully  developed  in  its 
historic  sequence,  but  substantially  in  perfect  unison  with  the  free  teach- 
ings and  spirit  of  Jesus  himself.  With  Paul  the  test  of  Christian  salvation 
was  the  possession  of  the  mind  of  Christ  **  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his; "  **  but  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God 
are  sons  of  God.*'  ''Neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  noruncir- 
cumcision;  but  a  new  creature, "  begotten  in  the  image  of  Christ,  availeth 
everything  before  God.  "  God  rewardeth  every  man,  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  according  to  his  works."  With  Paul,  descent  from  Abraham  was 
nothing,  observance  of  the  legal  code  was  nothing:  a  just  and  pure  char- 
acter, full  of  self-sacrificing  love,  evoked  by  faith  in  Christ,  was  the  all-in-all. 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  head  of  a  new  race,  the  second  Adum ;  and  all  disciples, 
who,  through  moral  faith  in  him,  were  regenerated  into  his  likeness  and  unto 
newness  of  living,  were  thereby  adopted  as  sons  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  him.  The  Pauline  formula  of  salvation,  freely  open  to  all  the  world, 
was,  spiritual  assimilation  and  reproduction  of  Christ  in  the  disciple. 

But  the  Judaizing  party  bore  a  heavy  preponderance  in  the  early  Church, 
and  has  succeeded  unto  this  day  in  imposing  on  ecclesiastical  Christendom 
its  own  test:  namely,  a  soimd  dogmatic  belief  in  the  supreme  personal 
rank  and  office  of  Christ,  as  the  only  means  of  admission  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  one  peculiarity  which  most  sharply  and  broadly  con- 
trasted the  early  Christians  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  unquestionably 
their  belief  in  the  miraculous  mission  of  Jesus, — a  belief  growing  deeper, 
higher,  intenser,  until  it  actually  identified  him  with  the  onmipotent  God. 
There  was  an  inevitable  tendency,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  and  necessary 
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process,  for  them  to  make  this  point  of  contrast  the  central  condition  on 
which  depended  the  possession  of  all  the  special  privileges  supposed  to  he 
promised  to  its  disciples  by  the  new  religion.  The  result  is  well  expressed 
by  Polycarp  in  these  words:  "Whosoever  confesses  not  that  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  an  Antichrist;  and  whosoever  acknowledges  not  the 
martyrdom  of  the  cross,  is  of  the  Devil ;  and  whosoever  says  that  there  is 
nb  resurrection  nor  judgment,  is  the  first-born  of  8atan."  This  extract 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Orthodox  Church  all  through  Christendom 
from  the  second  century  to  the  present  hour.  In  place  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  salvation  announced  by  Jesus, — personal  and  practical  goodness,— 
it  inaugurates  the  false  ecclesiastic  standard, — soundness  of  dogmatic 
belief  in  relation  to  Jesus  himself!  Those  who  hold  this  are  the  elect, 
and  shall  stand  in  heaven  with  white  robes  and  palms  and  a  new  song, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world — apostate  and  detested  enemies  of  God  and 
his  saints — shall  be  trampled  down  in  merciless  slaughter,  and  flimg  into 
the  pit  whence  the  smoking  signal  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  is  a  transformation  of  the  bigoted  scorn  and  hate  of  the 
covenanted  Jew  for  his  Gentile  foes  into  the  intensified  horror  of  the 
Orthodox  believer  for  the  reprobate  infidel.  And  it  finally  culminated  in 
the  following  frightful  picture  which  still  lowers  and  blazes  in  the  im- 
agination of  ecclesiastical  Christendom  as  a  veritable  revelation  of  what  is 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world: — 

While  the  stars  are  falling,  the  firmament  dissolving,  the  dead  swarm- 
ing from  their  graves,  and  the  nations  assembling,  Christ  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  a  host  of  angels  and  sit  in  judgment  on  collected 
mankind.  All  who  submissively  believed  in  his  Divinity,  and  have  the 
seal  of  his  blood  on  their  foreheads,  he  will  approve  and  accept;  all  others 
he  will  condemn  and  rejeck  No  matter  for  the  natural  goo<luess  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  unbeliever:  his  unbelief  dooms  him.  No  matter  for  the 
natural  depravity  and  iniquity  of  the  believer:  his  faith  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  saves  him.  The  Judge  will  say  to  the  orthodox,  on  hia  lig^i, 
"You  may  have  been  impure  and  cruel, — lied,  cheated,  hated  your  neigh- 
bor, rolled  in  vice  and  crime, — but  you  have  believed  in  me,  in  my 
divinity:  therefore,  come,  ye  blessed,  inherit  my  kingdom."  To  the 
heretical,  on  his  left,  he  will  say,  "  You  may  have  been  pure  and  kind,— 
sought  the  truth,  self-sacrificingly  served  your  fellow-men,  fulfilled  every 
moral  duty  in  your  power, — but  you  have  not  believed  in  me,  in  my 
deity,  and  my  blood:  therefore,  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire." 
Such  is  a  fit  verdict  to  be  pronounced  by  the  avenging  Warrior  depicted 
in  the  Apocalypse,  from  whose  mouth  issues  a  two-edged  sword,  to  cut 
his  enemies  asunder;  who  sits  on  a  white  charger,  in  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood,  with  a  bow  and  a  crown,  and  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer; 
whose  eyes  are  flames  of  fire ;  who  treads  his  rejecters  in  the  wine-press  of 
his  wrath  until  their  blood  reaches  to  the  horse-bridles.  It  was  the  natoral 
reflection  of  an  age  filled  with  the  most  murderous  hatreds  and  persecu- 
tions, based  on  political  and  dogmatic  distinctions.  But  how  contradictory 
it  is  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  himself!  How  utterly  irreconcilable  it 
is  with  the  image  and  spirit  of  that  meek  and  lowly  8on  of  Man  wlio 
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Baid  that  he  "came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them:" 
who  declared,  "of  mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing;"  who  modestly 
deprecated  all  personal  homage,  asking,  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?" 
who  sat  with  the  publican,  and  forgave  the  harlot,  and  denounced 
bigotry  in  many  an  immortal  breathing  of  charity;  and  who,  even 
hi  his  final  agony,  pardoned  and  prayed  for  his  murderers!  What 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  he  who  was  so  infinitely  gentle,  un- 
selfish, forgiving,  when  on  earth,  will  undergo  such  a  fiendish  metamor- 
phosis in  his  exaltation  and  return?  It  is  the  most  monstrous,  the  most 
atrocious  travesty  of  the  truth  that  ever  was  perpetrated  by  the  supersti- 
tious ignorancd  and  audacity  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  direct  transfer- 
ence into  the  Godhead  of  the  most  egotistical  and  hateful  feelings  of  a  bad 
man.  No  good  man  who  had  been  ever  so  grossly  misconceived,  vilified, 
and  wronged,  if  he  saw  his  enemies  prostrate  in  submissive  terror  at  his 
feet,  perfectly  powerless  before  his  authority,  <;ouId  bear  to  trample  on 
them  and  wreak  vengeance  on  them.  He  would  say,  "Unhappy  ones, 
fear  not;  you  have  misunderstood  me;  I  will  not  injure  you;  if  there  be 
any  favor  which  I  can  bestow  on  you,  freely  take  it."  And  is  it  not  an 
incredible  blasphemy  to  deny  to  the  deified  Christ  a  magnanimity  equal 
to  that  which  any  good  man  would  exhibit? 

It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  the  writer  has  penned  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences, which,  he  supposes,  some  persons  will  read  with  the  feeling  that 
they  arc  inexcusable  misrepresentations,  others,  with  a  shocked  and  re- 
sentful horror,  relieving  itself  in  the  cry.  Infidelity  I  Blasphemy  1  The 
reply  of  the  writer  is  simply  that,  while  reluctant  to  wound  the  sensibility 
of  any,  he  feels  bound  in  conscience  to  make  this  exposition,  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  true  statement;  and  loyalty  to  truth  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  man.  Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  obedience  to  which  alone  is  sound 
morality,  reverential  love  of  which  alone  is  pure  piety.  Frightful  as  is  the 
picture  drawn  above  of  Christ  in  the  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
without  utter  stultification,  that  every  lineament  of  it  is  logically  implied 
in  the  formula.  "There  is  no  salvation  for  the  man  who  unbelievingly  re- 
jects, no  damnation  for  the  man  who  believingly  accepts,  the  ofllcial  Christ 
and  his  blood."  And  what  teacher  will  have  the  presumption  to  deny  that 
just  this  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  central  dogma  in  the  faith  of  ecclesias- 
tical Christendom?  The  legitimate  result  of  this  view,  .imflinchingly 
carried  out,  and  applied  to  the  precise  .point  we  now  have  in  hand,  is 
seen  in  that  horrible  portrayal  of  thu  Last  Judgment  wherewith  3Iichael 
Angelo  has  covered  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  Rome.  The  great 
anatomical  artist  consistently  depicts  Christ  as  an  almighty  athlete,  tower- 
ing with  vindictive  wrath,  flinging  thunderbolts  on  the  writhing  and  help- 
less wilderness  of  his  victims.  The  popular  conception  of  Christ  in  the 
judgment  has  been  borrowed  from  the  type  of  a  king,  who,  hurling  off  the 
incognito  in  which  he  has  been  outraged,  breaks  out  in  his  proper  insignia,  to 
sentence  and  trample  his  scomers.  The  true  conception  is  to  be  fashioned 
after  the  type  given  in  his  own  example  during  his  life.  So  far  as  Christ 
is  the  representative  of  God,  there  must  be  no  vanity  or  egotism  in  him. 
Every  such  quality  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  is  anthropomorphizing  so- 
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phistry.  However  much  more  God  maybe,  he  is  the  General  Hind  of  the 
Universe.  He  includes,  while  he  transcends,  all  other  beings.  Now,  the 
General  Mind  must  represent  the  interests  of  all, — the  disinterested  good 
of  the  whole,  and  not  any  particular  and  selfish  exactions,  or  resentful  ca- 
prices, fashioned  on  the  pattern  shown  among  human  egotists  by  a  kinn^ 
despot. 

The  Church,  in  developing  Christianity  out  of  Judaism  through  the  per- 
son and  life  of  Jesus,  has  given  prominence  and  emphasis  to  the  wrong 
elements,  seeking  to  universalize  and  perpetuate,  in  a  transformed  guise, 
the  local  spirit  and  historic  errors  of  that  Pharisaic  sect  against  which  he 
had  himself  launched  all  his  invective.  That  temper  of  bigotry  and  cere- 
monial technicality  which  hates  all  outside  of  its  own  pale  as  reprobate, 
and  which  ultimated  itself  in  the  virtual  Pharisaic  formula,  "Keep  the 
hands  and  platter  washed,  and  it  is  no  matter  how  full  of  uncleannesa  you 
are  w^ithin,"  at  a  later  period  embodied  itself  through  the  leaders  of  ecdeB* 
iastical  Orthodoxy  in  the  central  dogma,  "  Nothing  but  faith  in  Christ  can 
avail  man  anything  before  God."  Instead  of  this  the  true  doctrine  is.  Noth- 
ing but  obedience,  surrender,  and  trust,  personal  penitence  and  aspiration, 
can  avail  man  anything  before  God. 

The  Christians,  as  the  Jews  did  before  them,  have  made  a  wrong  selec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  particularized  and  left  behind;  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  forward  and  universalized.  This  immense  error 
demands  correction.  Let  us  notice  a  few  specimens  in  exemplication  of  it 
Jehovah  is  not  the  only  true  God  in  distinction  from  odious  idols;  bat 
Brahma,  Ahura-Mazda,  Osiris,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  rest,  are  names 
given  by  different  nations  to  the  Infinite  Spirit  whom  each  nation  worships 
according  to  its  own  light.  The  Jews  and  the  Christians  are  not  the  only 
chosen  people  of  God;  but  all  nations  are  his  people,  chosen  in  the  degree 
of  their  harmony  with  his  will.  The  providence  of  God  is  not  an  excep- 
tional interference  from  without,  exclusively  for  the  Jews  and  Christians; 
but  it  is  for  all,  a  steady  order  of  laws  within,  as  much  to  be  seen  in  the 
shining  of  the  sun,  or  the  regular  harvest,  as  in  any  shocks  of  political  ca- 
lamity and  glory.  Not  the  Messiah  alone  reveals  God;  but,  in  his  degree, 
every  ruler,  prophet,  priest,  every  man  who  stands  for  wisdom,  justice, 
purity,  and  devotion, — represents  him.  It  is  not  doctrinal  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  but  vital  adoption  of  his  spirit  and  character,  of  the  principles  of 
real  goodness,  that  constitutes  the  salvation  of  the  disciple.  We  are  to 
look  not  for  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  from  the  grave,  but  for  the  re«nr- 
rection  of  the  soul  from  all  forms  of  sin,  ignorance,  and  misery.  It  is  the 
universal  prevalence  of  truth  and  virtue,  knowledge,  love,  and  peace,  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  not  the  physical  reign  of  the  returning  Messiah,  whidi 
will  make  a  millennium  on  earth.  The  kingdom  of  God  which  Ju- 
daism  localized  exclusively  m  Palestine,  and  the  early  church  exclusively 
in  heaven  or  on  the  millennial  earth,  should  be  recognized  in  every  place, 
whether  above  the  sky  or  on  the  globe,  where  duty  is  done,  and  pure  affec- 
tion, trust,  an'd  joy  experienced;  for  God  is  not  excluded  from  all  other 
spaces  by  any  enthronization  in  one.  We  ought  not  to  cling,  as  to  per* 
manent  fixtures  of  revealed  truth,  to  the  rigid  outlines  of  that  scheme  of 
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faith  which  was  struck  out  when  the  three-story  house  of  the  Hebrew  cos 
mogony  showed  the  limits  of  what  men  knew,  before  exact  science  was 
bom,  or  criticism  conceived,  or  the  telescope  faivented,  or  America  and  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Germanic  races  heard  of;  but  we  should  hold  our  speculative 
theological  beliefs  freely  and  provisionally,  ready  to  reconstruct  and  read- 
just them,  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
growing  body  of  human  knowledge. 

Reflecting,  in  the  light  of  these  general  ideas  of  truth,  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  current  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, we  shall  see  that  that  doctrine  presents  no  valid  claim  for  our  belief, 
but  is  a  mythological  growth  out  of  the  historic  and  literary  conditions 
amidst  which  Christianity  arose  on  the  basis  of  Judaism.  The  doctrine 
was  formed  by  the  unconscioiis  transmutation  of  metaphors  into  dogmas. 
Poetic  figures  came,  by  dint  of  familiarizing  repetition,  by  dint  of  imagi- 
native collection  and  contemplation,  to  be  taken  as  expressive  of  literal 
truths.  To  any  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  competent  historical  and 
critical  information  for  entering  into  the  book  from  the  point  of  view  oc- 
cupied by  its  author,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  its  imagery  was  meant  to 
describe  the  immediate  conflict  of  Hebrew  Christianity  with  pagan  Rome, 
and  not  the  literal  blotting  out  of  the  universe,  as  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  depicts,  not  the  impending  destruction  of  the  world, 
but  the  relations  of  the  chosen  nation  with  the  hostile  empires  of  Persia, 
Media,  Babylon,  and  Macedonia,  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  which  they  then  hoped  speedily  to  put  beneath  their  feet.  The  slain 
Lamb,  siding  amidst  the  throne  of  God,  with  seven  eyes  and  seven 
horns;  Death,  on  a  pale  horse,  with  Hell  following  him ;  the  woman,  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet ;  the  great  red  dragon,  whose 
tail  casts  to  the  earth  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven ;  the  worm-wood 
star,  that  falls  as  a  blazing  lamp,  and  turns  a  third  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  into  bitterness;  the  seven  thunders,  seven  seals,  seven  vials,  seven 
spirits  before  the  throne,  seven  candlesticks,  seven  angels,  seven  trumpets, 
seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  seven  horns,  seven  headed-beast,  — 
all  these  things  must,  perforce,  be  taken  as  free  poetic  imagery;  it  would 
require  a  lunatic  or  an  utterly  unthinking  verbalist  to  interpret  them  liter 
ally.  Why,  then,  shall  we  select  from  the  mass  of  metaphors  a  few  of  the 
most  violent,  and  insist  on  rendering  these  as  veritable  statements  of  fact? 
If  the  rest  is  symbolism,  so  are  the  pictures  of  the  avenging  armies  of 
angels,  the  reeking  gulf  of  sulphur,  and  the  golden  streets  of  the  city. 

The  entire  scheme  of  thought,  as  it  still  stands  in  the  mind  of  the  Ortho- 
dox believer,  is  to  be  rejected  as  spurious,  because  it  rests  on  a  process  of 
imaginative  accumulation  and  transference  which  is  absolutely  illegitimate; 
namely,  the  association  and  universalizing  of  political  and  military  images, 
which  are  then  hardened  from  emblems  into  facts,  and  cast  over  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  God  and  mankind.  We  ought  to  break  open  the  meta- 
phors, extract  their  signiflcance,  and  throw  the  shells  aside.  But  ignorant 
bibliolatary  and  ecclcsiasticism  insist  on  worshipping  the  shells,  with  no 
insight  of  their  contents. 

There  is  one  all-important  fact  which  should  oonyince  of  their  error 
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Ihoee  who  hold  the  current  view  of  a  general  judgment  at  the  end  of  the 
world  as  having  been  revealed  from  Qod  through  Christ.  We  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  ideas  In  which  a  final  resurrection  and  judgment  of 
the  dead  are  logical  parts,  existed  in  the  Zoroastrian  theology  five  or  six 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  adopted  thence  by  the  Jews* 
and  afterwards  adopted  from  the  Jews  by  the  Christians.  If.  therefore, 
til  is  doctrine  be  a  revelation  from  Ood,  it  was  revealed  by  him  to  the  Per- 
sians in  a  dark  and  credulous  antiquity.  In  that  case  it  is  Zoroaster  and 
not  Christ  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  central  dogmas  of  our  religion  1 
No»  these  things  are  imagery,  not  essence,  the  human  element  of  imagina- 
tive error  with  which  the  divine  element  of  truth  has  been  overlaid,  and 
from  whose  darkening  and  corrupt  company  this  is  to  be  extricated. 

There  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  relevant  metaphors 
which  we  have  already  examined,  several  others  of  great  impressiveness 
and  importance.  We  must  now  explain  these,  separate  the  truths  and 
errors  popularly  associated  with  them,  and  leave  the  subject  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  real  method  of  the  divine  government  and  the  true  idea  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  in  contrast  with  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  perver- 
sions of  them. 

The  part  played  in  theological  speculation  and  popular  religious  belief 
by  imagery  borrowed  from  the  scenery  and  methods  of  judicial  tribunals, 
the  procedures  and  enforcement  of  penal  law,  has  not  been  less  prominent 
and  profound  than  the  influence  exerted  by  natural,  political,  and  military 
metaphors.  The  power,  the  pomp,  the  elaborate  spectacle,  the  mysterious 
formalities,  the  frightful  penalties,  the  intense  personal  hopes  and  fears,  as- 
sociated with  the  trial  of  culprits  in  courts  or  before  the  head  of  a  nation, 
must  always  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  men  as  to  be  vividly 
present  in  imagination  to  be  affixed  as  typical  stamps  on  their  theories  con- 
cerning the  judgments  of  God  aud  the  future  world  This  process  is  per^ 
haps  nowhere  more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Before  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  mummy  was  ferried 
over  the  holy  lake  to  be  deposited  in  the  tomb,  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  departed,  and  his  enemies  and  accusers,  if  he  had  any,  together 
with  forty-two  assessors,  each  of  whom  had  the  oversight  of  a  particular 
sin,  assembled  on  the  shore  and  sat  in  judgment.  The  deceased  was  pot 
on  his  trial  before  them:  and,  if  justified,  awarded  an  honorable  burial;  if 
condemned,  disgraced  by  the  withholding  of  the  funeral  rites.  Now  the 
papyrus  rolls  found  with  the  mummies  give  a  description  of  the  judgment 
of  the  dead,  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul  in  the  Egyptian 
Hades,  minutely  agreeing  in  many  particulars  with  the  foregoing  ceremony. 
Ma,  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  leads  the  soul  into  the  judgment-hall,  before 
the  throne  of  Osiris,  where  stands  a  great  balance  with  a  symbol  of  truth 
in  one  scale,  the  symbol  of  a  human  heart  in  the  other.  The  accuser  is 
heard,  and  the  deceased  defends  himself  before  forty-two  divine  Judges 
who  preside  over  the  forty-two  sins  from  which  he  must  be  cleared.  Tlie 
gods  Horus  and  Anubis  attend  to  the  balance,  and  Thoih  writes  down  the 
verdict  and  the  sentence.  The  soul  then  passes  on  through  adventures  of 
penance  or  bliss,  the  details  of  which  are  obviously  copied,  with  fanciful 
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changes  and  additions,  from  the  connected  scenery  and  experience  known 
on  the  earth. 

Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  there  perhaps  never  was  any  other  scene  in 
human  society  so  impressive  as  the  periodical  bitting  in  judgment  of  the 
great  Oriental  kings.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  half -deified  rulers — ^the 
King  of  Eg3rpt,  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  the  Emperor  of  India,  the  Great 
Father  of  China — to  set  up,  each  in  the  gate  of  his  palace,  a  tribunal  for 
the  public  and  irreversible  administration  of  justice.  Seated  on  lis  throne, 
blazing  in  purple,  gold,  and  gems, — the  members  of  the  royal  family  near- 
est to  his  person  ;  his  chief  officers  and  chosen  favorites  coming  next  in 
order  ;  his  body-guards  and  various  classes  of  servants,  in  distinctive  cos- 
tumes, ranged  in  their  several  posts  ;  vast  masses  of  troops,  marshalled  far 
and  near. — the  whole  assemblage  must  have  composed  a  sight  of  august 
splendor  and  dread.  Then  appeared  the  accusers  and  the  accused, — crimi- 
nals from  their  dungeons,  captives  taken  in  war,  representatives  of  tribu- 
tary nations, — all  who  had  complaints  to  offer,  charges  to  repel,  or  offences 
to  expiate.  The  monarch  listened,  weighed,  decide,  sentenced  ;  and  his 
executioners  carried  out  his  commands.  Some  were  pardoned,  some 
rewarded,  some  sent  to  the  quarries,  some  to  prison,  some  to  death.  When 
the  tribunal  was  struck,  and  the  king  retired,  and  the  scene  ended,  there 
was  relief  with  one,  joy  with  another,  blood  here,  darkness  there,  weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  many  a  place. 

Dramatic  scenes  of  judgment,  public  judicial  procedures,  in  some  degree 
corresponding  with  the  foregoing  picture,  are  necessary  in  human  govern- 
ments. The  prison,  the  culprit,  the  witnessqfs,  the  judge,  the  verdict,  the 
penalty,  are  inevitable  facts  of  the  social  order.  Offences  needing  to  be 
punished  by  overt  penalties,  wrongs  demanding  to  be  rectified  by  outward 
decrees,  criminals  gathered  in  cells,  appeals  from  lower  courts  to  higher 
ones,  may  go  on  accumulating  until  a  grand  audit  or  universal  clearing  up 
of  arrears  becomes  indispensable.  Is  it  not  obvious  how  natural  it  would 
be  for  a  mind  profoundly  impressed  with  these  facts,  and  vividly  stamped 
with  this  image  y,  to  think  of  the  relation  between  mankind  and  God  in  a 
similar  way,  conceiving  of  the  Creator  as  the  Infinite  King  and  Judge,  who 
will  appoint  a  final  day  to  set  everything  right,  issue  a  general  act  of  jail- 
delivery,  summon  the  living  and  the  dead  before  him,  and  adjudicate  their 
doom  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure  ? 

The  tremendous  lan«^age  ascribed  to  Jesus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  j^latthcw,  was 'evidently  based  on  the  historic  picture  of  an  Eastern  king 
in  judgment.  ''When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  :  and 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  :  and  he  shall  separate  them  one 
from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats  :  and  he 
shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left."  If  Jesus 
himself  used  these  words,  we  suppose  he  meant  figuratively  to  indicate  by 
them  the  trmmphant  installation,  as  a  ruling  and  judging  power  in  human 
society,  of  the  pure  eternal  principles  of  morality,  the  true  universal  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  which  he  had  taught  and  exemplified.  But  unfortunately 
the  image  proved  so  overpoweringly  impressive  to  the  imajdnation  of  sub- 
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sequent  timeB,  that  its  metaphorical  import  was  lost  In  its  phyiScal  set- 
ting. 

This  momentous  error  has  arisen  from  the  ineritahle  tendencj  of  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  of  God  after  the  type  of  an  earthly  king, — as  an 
enthroned  local  Presence  ;  from  the  rooted  incapacity  of  popular  thought 
to  grasp  the  idea  that  God  is  an  equal  and  undivided  Eyerywhereness.  In 
his  great  speech  on  Mar's  Hill,  the  apostle  Paul  told  the  Athenians  that 
*'Gk>d  hatf  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  would  Judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained."  Is  not  this  notion  of 
the  Judgment  being  delegated  to  Jesus  plainly  adopted  from  the  political 
image  of  a  deputy  ?  The  Icing  himself  rarely  sits  on  a  Judicial  tribunal: 
he  is  generally  represented  there  by  an  inferior  officer.  But  this  arrange- 
ment is  totally  inapplicable  to  €k>d,  who  can  never  abdicate  his  preroga- 
tives, since  they  are  not  legal,  but  dynamic.  The  essential  nature  of  God 
is  infinity.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  substitution  of  this.  It  cannot  be 
put  off,  nor  put  on,  nor  multiplied.    There  is  one  Infinite  alone. 

The  Greeks  located,  in  the  future  state,  three  Judges  of  the  dead,— 
AQnos,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  souls  arriving  from  Europe  ;  Rhada- 
manthus,  who  examined  those  coming  from  Asia  ;  andiBacus,  who  Judged 
those  from  Africa.  They  had  no  fourth  and  fifth  inspectors  for  the  aools 
from  America  and  Australia,  because  those  divisions  of  the  earth  were,  as 
yet,  unknown  t  How  suggestive  is  this  mixture  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance I  The  heaven  of  the  Esquimaux  is  a  place  where  they  will  have  a 
plenty  of  fine  boats  and  harpooDs,  and  find  a  summer  climate,  and  a  calm 
ocean  abounding  with  fat  seals  and  walruses.  The  Greenlander*s  hell  is  a 
place  of  torment  from  cold ;  the  Arab's,  a  place  of  torment  from  heat 
Every  people  and  every  man — unless  they  have  learned  by  comparative 
criticism  to  correct  the  tendency — conceive  their  destiny  in  the  unknown 
future  in  forms  and  lights  copied,  more  or  less  closely,  from  their  familiar 
experiences  here.  Is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  for  holding  to  the  lit- 
eral accuracy  and  validity  of  the  result  in  one  case  as  in  another  ?  The 
popular  picture,  in  the  imagination  of  Christendom,  of  Gabriel  playing  a 
trumpet  solo  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  a  huge  squad  of  angelic  police 
darting  about  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  gathering  the  past  and  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earlh,  while  the  Judge  and  his  officers  take  their  places 
in  the  Universal  Assize,  instead  of  being  received  as  sound  theology, 
should  be  held  as  moral  symbol  Taken  in  any  other  way,  it  sinks  into 
gross  mythology.  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  this  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  is  the  result  of  an  illogical  process  ;  namely,  the  poetic  associa- 
tion and  universalizing  of  our  fragmentary  Judicial  experiences,  and  the 
bodily  transfer  of  them  over  upon  our  relations  with  God  ?  The  procednie 
is  clearly  a  fallacious  one,  because  the  relations  of  men  with  God  in  the 
sphere  of  eternal  truths  are  wholly  different  from  their  relations  with  each 
other  in  the  sphere  of  political  society.  They  are,  in  no  sense,  formal  or 
forensic,  but  substantial  and  moral  ;  not  of  the  nature  of  a  league  or  com- 
pact, but  interior  and  organic  ;  not  acting  by  fits  and  starts,  or  gatheriof 
through  interruptions  and  delays  to  convulsive  castastrophes,  but  going  on 
in  unbreakable  continuity,    G^  is  a  Spirit ;  and  we  too,  in  essence^  are 
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tpirita  The  rewards  uid  puniBhments  imparted  from  God  to  us,  then,  are 
•piritual, — results  of  the  regular  action  of  the  laws  of  our  being  as  related . 
to  all  other  being.  Consequently,  no  figures  borrowed  from  those  judicial 
and  police  arrangements  inevitable  in  the  broken  and  hitching  affairs  of 
eartlily  rulers,  can  bo  directly  applicable,  the  circumstances  are  so  com- 
pletely different  The  true  illustration  of  the  divine  government  must  be 
adopted  from  physiology  and  psychology,  where  the  perfect  working  of 
the  Creator  is  exemplified, — ^not  from  the  forum  and  the  court,  where  the 
imperfect  artifices  of  men  are  exhibited. 

God  forever  sits  in  judgment  on  all  souls,  in  the  reactions  of  their  own 
acta.  The  divine  retribution  for  every  deed  is  the  kick  of  the  gun,  not  an 
extra  explosion  arbitrarily  thrown  in.  The  thief,  the  liar,  the  misanthrope, 
the  drunkard,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  hero,  the  saint, — all  have  their 
Just  and  intrinsic  returns  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  do,  in  the 
fitness  of  their  own  characters  and  their  harmonies  or  discords  with  the  will 
of  God,  with  the  public  order  of  creation.  Thus  is  the  daily  experience  of 
one  man  made  a  lake  of  peace  threaded  with  thrilling  rivulets  of  bliss; 
that  of  another,  a  stream  of  devouring  fire  and  poison,  or  a  heaving  and 
smoking  bed  of  uncleanness  and  torment.  The  virtues  represent  the  con- 
ditions of  universal  good;  the  vices  represent  private  opposition  to  those 
conditions.  Accordingly,  the  good  man  is  in  attracting  and  cooperative 
connection  with  all  good;  the  bad  man,  in  antagonistic  and  repulsive  con- 
nection with  it.  In  these  facts  a  perfect  retribution  resides.  If  any  one 
does  not  see  it,  does  not  feel  its  working,  it  is  because  he  is  too  insensible 
to  be  conscious  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  being,  too  dull  to  read  the  lessons 
of  his  own  experience.  And  this  self-ignorant  degradation,  so  far  from 
refuting,  is  itself  the  profoundest  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  that  won- 
derful word  of  Jesus:  *' Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  Art??*  their  reward." 
Those  who  consider  themselves  saints  indulge  in  an  unspeakable  vhlgarity, 
when  they  feel,  "  Well,  the  sinners  have  tlicir  turn  in  this  world;  we  shall 
have  ours  in  the  next."  The  law  of  retribution  in  the  spiritual  sphere  is 
kWntical  with  the  first  law  of  motion  in  the  material  sphere; — action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions.  This  law  being  instanta- 
neous and  incessant  in  its  operation,  there  can  he  no  occasion  for  a  final 
epoch  to  redress  its  accumulated  disbalancements.  It  has  no  disbalance- 
ments,  save  in  our  erroneous  or  defective  vision. 

The  true  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  all-judging  Creator  to  his  crea- 
tures is  that  of  the  Infinite  Being  who  supplies  all  finite  receptacles  in  accord- 
ance with  their  special  forms  of  organization  and  character,  and  who  causes 
exact  retributions  of  good  and  evil  intrinsically  to  inhere  in  their  indulged 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  and  will,  their  own  virtues  and  vices,  fruitions 
and  bafflements.  This  internal,  continuous,  dynamic  view  worthily  rep- 
resents the  perfection  of  the  Divine  government.  The  incomparably  in- 
ferior view — the  external,  intermittent,  constabulary  theory — rests,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  merely  on  the  traditions  of  ignorance  and  fancy.  It  has,  in 
every  instance,  originated  from  the  unwarrantable  interpretation  of  a  trope 
as  a  truth. 

For  example,  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
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by  Jesus,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  must  be  considered,  not  as  a  rigid 
.prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  eartli,  and  the  transmundane  destination  of 
souls,  but  as  a  free  emblem  of  the  approaching  close  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, and  the  terrible  calamities  which  would  then  come  on  the  proud, 
obstinate  and  rebellious  people.  The  reaping  angels  are  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  armies,  and  other  kindred  agencies  and  collisions  in  the  destined 
evolution  of  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  and  mankind  in  the  future. 
Taken  literally,  the  symbols  are  incongruous  with  fact,  and  absolutely  in- 
credible in  doctrine.  For  they  are  based  on  the  image  of  a  royal  land- 
owner, who  draws  his  support  from  the  income  of  his  fields  and  subjects, 
and  who  rewards  the  faithful  bringer  of  fruits,  and  punishes  the  slothful 
defaulter;  who  welcomes  and  stores  sheaves,  because  they  are  wealth:  re- 
jects and  burns  tares,  because  they  are  an  injury  and  a  nuisance.  But 
nothing  can  be  riches  or  a  nuisance  to  the  infinite  God,  who  neither  lives 
on  revenue  nor  judges  by  jerks.  Men  arc  not  literally  wheat,  the  property 
of  the  good  sower,  Christ;  nor  tares,  the  property  of  the  bad  sower,  the 
Devil :  they  are  souls,  responsibly  belonging  to  themselves,  under  God. 
And  the  pay  of  the  human  agriculturists,  in  the  moral  fields  of  the  divine 
King,  consists  in  the  daily  crops  of  experience  they  raise,  not  in  being  ad- 
vanced to  a  scat  at  the  right  hand  of  their  Lord,  or  in  being  flagellated 
and  flung  into  a  flaming  furnace. 

Jesus  himself,  undoubtedly,  used  this  physical  imagery  as  the  vehicle 
of  spiritual  truths;  it  is  lamentable  that  perfunctory  minds  have  so  gen- 
erally overlooked  the  substance  in  the  dress.  He  is  represented,  in  Mat- 
thew, as  having  said  to  his  apostles:  "When  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.*'  Now,  that  he  used  this  figure  to  convey  an  im- 
personal moral  meaning,  and  that  his  profound  thought  underwent  a  mate- 
rializing'dcgradation  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  reporters,  appears 
clearly  from  the  incident  related  immediately  afterward.  The  wife  of 
2^bedee  asked  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  other  on  tlie  left,  in  his  kingdom.  And  Jesus  said,  "Ye  shall  drink 
indeed  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptize^l  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
with:  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give." 
The  imsLfrery  meant  that  the  missionary  assistants,  in  forwarding  and 
spreading  the  kingdom  of  truth  ahd  love  he  came  to  establish,  would  be 
represented  in  common  with  himself  in  the  power  it  would  acquire  and 
sway  over  the  world.  When  his  hearers  interpreted  the  imagery  in  a 
physical  sense,  as  indicating  that  he  was  hereafter  to  be  a  visible  king,  and 
that  his  favorites  might  expect  to  share  in  his  authority,  honor,  and  gloiy, 
he  solemnly  repudiated  it. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  wholly  different  style  of  imagery  employed 
by  JcBus  to  convey  his  instructions  as  to  the  judgment  which  is  to  separate 
the  justified  from  the  condemned.  The  consideration  of  this  species  of 
imagery  would  afford  an  independent  proof,  of  a  cogent  character,  that 
they  strangely  misapprehend  the  mind  of  Jesus  who  interpret  the  moral 
meaning  of  his  parable  in  an  outward  and  dramatic  sense.  The  metapbofs 
to  which  we  now  refer  are  of  a  domestic  and  convivial  nature,  based  on 
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some  of  the  most  impressive  social  customs  of  the  Oriental  nations.  It 
was  the  habit  of  kings,  governors,  and  other  rich  and  powerful  men,  to 
give,  on  certain  occasions,  great  banquets,  to  which  the  guests  were  in- 
vited by  special  favor.  These  feasts  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
pomp  and  splendor,  by  night,  in  brilliantly  illuminated  apartments.  The 
contrast  of  the  blazing  lights,  the  richly  costumed  guests,  the  music  and 
talk,  the  honor  and  luxury  within,  set  against  the  darkness,  the  silence, 
the  envious  poverty  and  misery  without,  must  have  deeply  struck  all  who 
saw  it,  and  would  naturally  secure  rhetorical  reflections  in  speech  and 
literature.  The  Jews  illustrated  their  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the 
symbol  of  a  table  at  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  banquet- 
ing, and  would  be  joined  by  all  their  faithful  countrymen.  In  his  parable 
of  the  Supper,  describing  how  a  king,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  cf  his 
son,  made  a  feast  and  sent  out  generous  invitations  to  it,  Jesus  works  up 
this  imagery  still  more  elaborately.  What  did  he  really  mean  to  teach  by 
it?  Is  it  not  clearly  apparent  from  the  whole  context  that  he  intended  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  first  announced  his 
gospel,  and  offered  all  its  privileges,  having  rejected  it,  its  blessings  would 
be  freely  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  would  crowd  in  to 
occupy  the  place  of  joy  and  honor,  which  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah 
had  refused  to  accept?  It  is  by  a  pure  effect  of  fancy  and  doctrinal  bias 
that  the  parable  has  been  perverted  into  a  description  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  reference  plainly  indicates  admission  to  or  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  the  new  dispensation,  a  matter  of  personal  experience  in 
the  heart  of  the  disciple  and  in  the  society  of  the  church  on  this  earth. 
The  wedding  garment,  without  which  no  one  can  come  to  the  royal  table, 
is  a  holy,  humble,  and  loving  character.  In  consequence  of  his  destitu- 
tion of  this,  Judas,  although  seated  at  the  table,  with  the  most  honored 
guests,  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Lord,  was  proved  to  have  no  right 
there,  and  was  thrust  into  the  outer  darkness.  His  bad  spirit,  his  inability 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  pure  truths  of  the  kingdom,  constituted  his 
expulsion.  That  such  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  Something  to  be 
experienced  personally  and  spiritually  in  the  present,  and  not  something 
to  be  shown  collectively  and  materially  at  the  enA  of  the  world,  appears 
from  the  great  number  of  different  forms  in  which  he  reiterates  his 
doctrine.  Had  he  meant  to  teach  literally  that  he  was  to  come  in  person 
at  the  last  day,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  all  men,  would  he  not  have  had  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  method,  and  have  always  drawn  one  and  the 
same  consistent  picture  of  it?  But  if  ho  meant  to  teach  that  all  who  were 
fitted  by  their  spirit,  character  and  conduct  to  assimilate  the  living 
substance  of  his  kingdom  were  thereby  made  members  of  it,  while 
all  others  were,  by  their  own  intrinsic  unfitness,  excluded,  then  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  his  fertile  mind  would  on  a  hundred  different 
occasions  convey  this  one  truth  in  a  hundred  different  figures  of  speech. 
Tliat  in  which  the  images  all  differ  is  unessential:  that  in  which  they 
all  agree  must  be  the  essential  thought  Now  the  parables  differ  in 
the  forms  of  judgment  they  picture.  Therefore  these  forms  are  meta- 
phoric  dress.     The  parables  agree  in  assigning  a  different  fate  to  the 
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righteous  and  the  wicked.  Therefore  thU  difference  is  the  vital  tiuth. 
And  Jesus  nowhere  makes  righteousness  consist  in  anything  natioDal, 
dogmatic,  or  ceremonial,  hut  everywhere  is  something  moral. 

The  doctrine  of  an  unfailing  tribunal  in  the  soul,  the  belief  that  we  aie 
all  judged  momentarily  at  the  continuous  bar  of  the  truth  reflected  in  our 
own  conscience,  is  too  deep,  delicate,  and  elusive  a  view  for  the  ignoraoce 
and  hardness  of  some  ages,  and  of  some  persons  in  every  age.  Tbej 
cannot  imderstand  that  the  mind  of  man  is  itself  a  living  table  of  the  law 
and  judgment-seat  of  the  Creator,  by  its  positive  and  negative  polarities, 
in  sympathetic  connection  with  the  standards  of  good  and  evil,  pronoiu)- 
cing  the  verdicts  and  executing  the  sentences  deserved.  They  need  to 
project  the  scheme  of  retribution  into  the  startling  shape  of  a  trial  in  a 
formal  court,  and  then  to  universalize  it  into  an  overwhelming  world 
assize.  The  semi-dramatic  figment,  no  doubt,  'vi  as  an  inevitable  stage  of 
thought,  and  has  wrought  powerfully  for  good  in  certain  periods  of  his- 
tory. But  the  pure  truth  must  be  as  much  better  for  all  who  can  appreci- 
ate it,  as  it  is  more  real  and  more  pervasive. 

8inco  God,  the  indefeasible  Creator,  is  a  resistless  power  of  justice  and 
love  in  omnipresent  relations  with  his  creatures,  the  genuine  day  of  judg- 
ment to  each  being  must  be  the  entire  career  of  that  being.  In  a  lower 
degree,  every  day  is  a  day  of  judgment ;  because  all  acts,  in  the  spirit  from 
which  they  spring  and  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  carry  their  own  im- 
mediate retributions.  If  wo  could  survey  the  whole,  at  once,  from  the 
Divine  point  of  view,  and  comprehend  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  undoubtedly  we  should  perceive  that  the  deserts  and  the  reoeipti 
of  each  ephemeral  existence  are  balanced  between  the  rise  and  set  of  its 
sun.  But  death  may,  with  most  solemn  emphasis,  be  regarded  as  the  final 
day  of  judgment  to  each  man,  in  this  sense ;  that  then  the  sum  of  hii  earthlj 
life  and  deeds  is  scaled  up  and  closed  from  all  further  alteratioa  by  him, 
passing  into  history  as  a  collective  cause  or  total  unit  of  influence.  As\od% 
as  the  creation  rolls  in  space,  and  conscious  beings  live  and  die,  that  be- 
queathal  will  toll  its  good  or  evil  tale  of  him.  What  sensitive  spirit  willnot 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  judgment  so  unavoidable  and  so  tremendoosas 
this!  The  votaries  of  sliperstition  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  re- 
moval of  their  false  beliefs  will  destroy  or  weaken  the  sanctions  of  daty 
among  men.  The  removal  of  imaginary  sanctions  will  but  cause  the  true 
ones  to  appear  more  clearly  and  to  work  more  effectively. 

The  judgment  of  God  then,  we  conclude,  is  no  vengeful  wreaking  of  a^ 
bitrary  royal  volitions;  but  it  is  the  return  of  the  laws  of  being  on  all  deeds, 
actual  or  ideal.  This  is,  in  itself,  perpetual  and  infallible:  but  it  1006 
times  forces  itself  on  our  recognition  61  sudden  shocks  or  crises  cauaed  by 
the  gathering  obstacles  and  opposition  made  to  it  by  our  ignorance,  vice, 
and  crime.  Every  other  doctrine  of  the  Divine  judgment  ia  either  an  enor 
or  a  iigurutive  statement  of  this  one.  In  the  latter  case,  the  physical  cofff 
should  be  dissolved  and  thrown  away,  the  moral  nucleus  laid  hare  and  appro* 
priatcd.  But  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom  has  unfortunately  poisiMl 
the  contrary  course,  first  exaggerating  and  consolidating  the  mot^oA 
then  putting  their  forms  litendly  in  the  place  of  their  meaning. 
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The  awful  panorama  of  the  last  things,  as  painted  in  the  Apocalypse, — 
the  sun  becomhig  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  as  hlood;  the 
blighted  stars  dropping;  the  unyeiling  of  the  great  white  throne,  from  be- 
fore the  face  of  whose  occupant  the  frightened  heaven  and  earth  flee  away; 
the  standing  up  of  the  dead,  both  small  and  great,  the  opening  of  the  books, 
and  the  judging  of  the  dead  out  of  the  things  written  therein, — this  scenic 
array  has,  by  its  terrible  vividness  and  power  of  fanciful  plausibility,  sunk 
so  deeply  into  the  imagination,  and  taken  such  a  tenacious  hold  on  the 
feelings  of  the  Christian  world,  secured  for  it&elf  so  constant  a  contempla- 
tion and  encrusted  itself  with  such  a  mass  of  associations,  that  it  has  actu- 
ally come  to  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  revelation  of  the  reality,  and  to  act 
as  such.  And  yet,  surely,  surely,  no  one  who  will  stop  to  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  conscious  clearness,  can  believe  that  books  are  provided  in  heaven 
with  the  names  of  men  in  them  and  recording  angels  appointed  to  keep 
their  accounts  by  double  or  by  single  entry,and  that  God  will  literally  sit  upon 
a  vast  white  dais  raised  on  the  earth,  and  go  through  an  overt  judicial  cere- 
mony. On  what  principle  is  a  part  of  the  undivided  apocalyptic  portrayal 
rendered  as  emblem,  the  rest  accepted  as  absolute  verity?  If  the  blood-red 
warrior  on  his  white  horse  followed  by  the  shining  cavalry  of  heaven,  the 
horrible  vials  of  wrath,  the  chimerical  angels  and  beasts,  the  sky  and  globe 
converted  into  terror-struck  fugitives,  the  bridal  city  descending  from  God 
with  its  incredible  walls  and  its  impossible  gates  and  its  magic  tree  of  life 
yielding  twelve  kinds  of  fruit,  are  imagery ;  then  the  lake  of  burning  sul- 
phur, and  the  resurrection  trumpet,  and  the  indictment  of  the  dead  before 
the  dazzling  throne,  are  imagery  too.  The  reader  smiles  at  the  idea  that 
the  good  Esquimau  will  sit  in  Leaven  amidst  boiling  pots  of  walrus-meat, 
while  in  hell  the  fish-lines  of  the  bad  Esquimau  will  break,  and  his  canoe 
1)6  crushed  by  falling  ice.  But  what  better  reason  can  the  civilized  man 
give  for  the  reflecting  over  upon  the  judgments  of  the  future  his  present 
experience  in  the  imagery  of  criminal  courts?  The  same  process  of  thought 
is  exemplified  in  both  cases.  Can  any  one  literally  credit  the  following 
verses: — 

*'  There  axe  twouigeli  that  attend,  unseen 
Each  one  of  ns,  aud  la  great  iKmke  record 
Oar  good  and  evil  deeds.    He  who  write*  down 
The  good  ouee  after  everf  action  oloeee 
Hia  volume  and  ascends  to  Ood. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Tin  sunset,  that  we  may  rexMnt,  which  doing, 
The  reoord  of  the  action  fades  away, 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page." 

No  more  should  we  literally  credit  the  kindred  phraseology  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  free  metaphor.  The  sultan  may  keep  in  his  treasury  a 
book  with  the  names  of  all  his  favorites  enrolled  in  it.  Is  it  not  a  peur- 
ility  to  suppose  that  Go<l  has  such  documents? 

When  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  written, 
the  reappearance  of  Clirist  for  the  last  judgment  was  almost  universally 
supposed  by  the  Church  to  be  just  at  hand.     At  any  instant  of  day  or 
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night  the  signal  blast  might  be  blown,  the  troops  of  the  eky  pour  down 
the  swarms  of  the  dead  surge  up,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goats  for  CTer  be 
parted  to  the  right  and  left.  Each  day  when  they  saw  "  the  sun  write  its 
irrevocable  verdict  in  the  flame  of  the  west,"  the  believers  felt  that  the 
supreme  Dies  ira  was  so  much  nearer  to  its  dawn.  But  as  generation  after 
generation  died,  without  the  sight,  and  the  tokens  of  its  approach  seemed 
no  clearer,  the  belief  itself  subsided  from  its  early  prominence  into  the 
background.  But  as  it  retreated,  and  became  more  obscure  and  vague  in 
its  date  and  other  details,  it  grew  ever  more  sombre,  appalling,  and  stu- 
pendous in  its  general  certainty  and  preternatural  accompaniments. 
When  the  tenth  century  drew  nigh  its  close,  a  literal  acceptance  of  the 
scriptural  text  that  ''  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and 
Satan,  after  being  bound  in  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand  y<?ar8,'*  should 
"bo  loosed  a  little  season,"  filled  Christendom  with  the  most  intense  agi- 
tation and  alarm.  From  all  the  literature  and  history  of  that  period  the 
reverberations  of  the  frightful  efl!ects  of  the  general  expectation  of  the  im- 
pending judgment  and  destruction  of  the  world  have  rolled  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  portentous  season  passed,  all  things  continuing  as  they 
were,  and  the  immense  incubus  rose  and  dissolvingly  vanished.  And  the 
Mediaeval  Church,  like  the  Apostolic  Church  before,  instead  of  logically 
saying:  Our  expectation  of  the  physical  return  of  Christ  wms  a  deluuon, 
fancifully  concluded :  We  were  wrong  as  to  the  date;  and  still  contliiiMd 
to  expect  him. 

The  longer  the  crisis  was  delayed,  and  the  more  it  was  brooded  over,  the 
more  awful  the  suppositious  picture  became.  The  Mohammedans  held  that 
the  end  would  be  announced  by  three  blasts:  the  blast  of- consternation,  so 
terrible  that  mothers  will  neglect  the  babes  on  their  breasts,  and 
the  solid  world  will  melt;  the  blast  of  disembodiment,  which  will  luinihilate 
everything  but  heaven  and^iell  and  their  inhabitants;  and  the  blast  of  res- 
urrection, which  will  call  up  brutes,  men,  genii,  and  angels,  in  such  num- 
bers that  their  trial  will  occupy  the  space  of  thousands  of  years. 

But  in  the  later  imagination  of  Christendom  the  vision  assumed  a  shape 
even  more  fearful  than  this.  The  Protestant  Reformation,  when  one  party 
identified  the  Pope,  the  other,  Luthor,  with  Antichrist,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the' common  expectation  of  the  avenging  advent  of  the  Lord.  The  hor- 
rible cruelties  inflicted  on  each  other  by  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  Church 
ag^avatcd  the  fears  and  animosities  reflected  in  the  sequel  at  the  last  djiy. 
Probably  nothing  was  ever  seen  in  this  world  more  execrable  or  more 
dreadful  than  those  great  ceremonies  celebrated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  execution  of  heretics  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Inquisition.  The  slow,  dismal  tolling  of  bells;  the  masked  and 
muffled  familiars ;  the  Dominicans  carrying  their  horrid  flag,  followed  by 
the  penitents  behind  a  huge  cross;  the  condemned  ones,  barefoot,  clad  in 
painted  caps  and  the  repulsive  sanbenito;  next  the  efllgies  of  accused 
offenders  who  had  escaped  by  flight;  then,  the  bones  of  dead  culprits  in 
black  cofilns  painted  with  flames  and  other  hellish  symbols;  and,  finally, 
the  train  closing  with  a  host  of  priests  and  monks.  The  procession  tediously 
winds  to  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  accused  stand 
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before  a  cracifix  with  extinguished  torches  in  their  hands.  The  king,  with 
all  his  court  and  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  exalt  the  solemnity  by 
their  presence.  The  flames  are  kindled,  and  the  poor  Tictims  perish  in 
long-drawn  agonies.  Now  can  anything  conceivable  give  one  a  more  yivid 
idea  of  the  terrors  embodied  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  the  fact  that  it 
came  to  bo  tliought  of  under  the  terrific  image  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  magnified 
to  the  scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  earth, — Christ,  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, seated  as  judge;  his  faniiliai'i  standing  by  ready  with  their  implements 
of  torture  to  fulfil  his  bidding;  his  fellow  monks  enthroned  around  him; 
his  sign,  the  crucifix,  towering  from  hell  to  heaven  insight  of  the  universe; 
the  whole  heretical  world,  dressed  in  4he  sanbenito,  helpless  before  him, 
awaiting  their  doom?  Who  will  not  shudder  at  the  inexorable  horrors 
of  such  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  devoutly  thank  God  that  he  knows  it  to 
bo  a  fiction  as  baseless  as  it  is  cruel? 

Since  the  cooling  down  of  the  great  Anabaptist  fanaticism,  the  mil- 
lennarian  fever  has  raged  less  and  less  extensively.  But  if  the  litera- 
ture it  has  produced,  in  ignorant  and  declamatory  books,  sermons,  and  tracts, 
were  heaped  together,  they  would  make  a  pile  as  big  as  one  of  the  pyramids. 
The  preaching  of  Miller,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  his  definite 
assignment  of  the  time  for  the  appointed  consummation,  caused  quite  a 
violent  panic  in  the  United  States.  Several  prophets  of  a  similar  order  in  Ger- 
many have  also  stirred  transient  commotions.  In  England,  the  celebrated 
London  preacher.  Dr.  Gumming,  whose  works  entitled  "The  End,"  and 
"The  Great  Tribulation,"  have  been  circulated  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies,  is  now  the  most  prominent  representative  of  this  catastrophic  be- 
lief. He  has,  however,  made  himself  so  ridiculous  by  his  repeated  post- 
ponements of  the  crisis,  that  he  has  become  more  an  object  of  laughter 
than  of  admiration.  Mathematical  calculations,  based  on  mystic  numbers 
transmitted  in  apocalyptic  poetr}*,  are  at  a  hea\y  discount.  And  yet  there 
is  a  considerable  sect,  called  the  Second  Advcntists,  composed  of  tlie  most 
illiterate  believers,  and  swelled  by  clergymen  wrought  up  to  the  fanatic 
pitch  by  an  exclusive  dogmatic  drill,  who  lead  an  eleemosynary  life  on 
mouldy  scraps  of  Scripture,  and  anxiously  wait  for  the  sound  of  the  arch- 
angelic  trump.  Every  earthquake,  pestilence,  revolution,  violent  thunder- 
storm, comet,  meteoric  Khower,  or  extraordinary  gleaming  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  startles  them  cs  a  possible  avant-courier  of  the  crack  of  doom. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  keep  their  white  robes  in  their  closets  all  ready 
for  ascension.  What  a  dismal  thimr  it  must  be  to  live  in  such  a  lurid  and 
lugubrious  dream;  thoir  best  hope  for  the  world  the  hope  that  its  end  is 
at  hand,  — 

^  **  Impatient  of  the  atari  that  keep  their  ooane 

And  make  no  pathway  for  the  coming  Judge  I** 

But  this  excited  and  uneasy  anticipation  is  now  a  rare  exception.  In  the 
minds  of  most  intelligent  Christians,  even  of  those  who  still  cling  to  the 
old  Orthodox  dogmas,  the  day  of  judgment  has  been  put  forward  as  far  as 
the  day  of  creation  has  been  put  backward.  Less  and  less  do  religious  be- 
lievers shudder  before  the  theatric  trials  depicted  in  heathen  and  Christian 
mythology ;  more  and  more  do  they  reverently  recognize  the  intrinsic  juris- 
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diction  in  the  stracture  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  organism  of  sodetj.  Tht 
time  is  not  far  remote,  let  us  trust,  when  the  ancient  spirit  of  nitioDil 
separation,  political  antipathy,  and  sectarian  hatred,  whose  subjects  identiff 
themselves  with  thfe  party  of  God,  all  others  with  the  party  of  fb» 
Devil,  and  cry,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  not  Judge  and  avenge hb 
on  our  enemies,"  will  give  way  to  that  better  spirit  of  philanthropy  and 
true  piety,  which  sees  brethren  in  all  men,  and  prays  to  the  common  FiUher 
for  tjie  equal  salvation  and  blessedness  of  all.  Then  the  faith  of  the  self- 
righteous,  — who  plume  themselves  on  their  sound  creed,  and  so  relent- 
lessly consign  the  heretics  to  perdition,  gloating  over  the  idea  of  tlie  time 
' '  when  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  rich  men,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman,  and  every  freeman,  shall  hide  tliem- 
selves  in  dens  and  caves,  saying  to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks.  Fall  on  ns, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  in  come,  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  stand?" — then  the  temper  of  this  faith  wiU  be  seen  to  be  as 
wicked  as  its  doctrine  is  erroneous.  It  will  be  recognized  as  a  remnant  of 
the  barbaric  past  in  steep  contradiction  with  the  whole  mind  of  the  modest 
and  loving  Jesus,  who,  when  the  disciples  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  his  opponents,  rebuked  them  in  words  still  condemning 
all  their  imitators,  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of."  Many  a  bigoted 
and  complacent  dogmatist,  wrapt  in  that  same  ignorance  to-day,  fails  to 
read  his  own  heart,  and  obstinately  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  foolishlj 
fancying  himself  better  and  safer,  on  account  of  his  blind  conservatism, 
than  ho  who  fearlessly  seeks  the  guidance  of  science.  Tet  are  nottiu 
principles  of  science  as  much  glimpses  of  the  mind  of  €k>d  as  any  sen- 
tences in  the  Bible  are?  The  whole  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  eschatologj 
is  a  delusion.  No  such  gigantic  melodrama,  no  such  grotesque  and  horn- 
ble  extravaganza,  will  ever  get  itself  enacted  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Forever,  as  freshly  as  on  the  first  morning,  the  Creator  pours  his  wiU 
through  his  works  in  irresistible  vibrations  of  goodness  and  Justice;  and 
forever  may  all  his  creatures  come  to  him  unimpeded,  and  trust  in  hhn 
without  limit 

Away,  then,  monstrous  horrors,  bred  in  the  night  of  the  past!  Dread* 
ful  incubil  too  cruelly  and  too  long  ye  have  sat  on  the  breast  of  man.  The 
cockcrow  of  reason  has  been  heard,  and  it  is  time  ye  were  gone.  Fade, 
terrible  dream,  painted  by  superstition  on  the  cope  of  the  sky, — ^picture  of 
contending  fiends  and  angels,  fiery  rain,  a  frowning  God,  and  shuddering 
millions  of  victims  I  Away  forever,  and  leave  the  blue  space  free  for  the 
benignant  mysteries  of  the  unknown  eternity  to  lure  us  blessedly  forward 
to  our  fate.  Ck>me,  belicrers  in  the  merciful  God  of  truth,  lend  your  aia 
to  the  glorious  work  of  spiritual  emancipation.  In  this  benign  battle  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  error  and  fear,  every  frue  mind  should  be 
a  champion,  every  loving  heart  a  volunteer.  Free  leaders  of  the  free,  fo^ 
ward!  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light.  Lift  your  banner  in  the  front 
of  the  field  of  opinions  where  all  may  see  it,  and  then  foUow  it  as  far  ai 
truth  itself  shall  lead.  Onl  Progress  is  the  eternal  rule.  Man  was  made 
to  outgrow  the  old  and  struggle  into  the  new,  as  every  morning  the  son 
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mounU  afreah  out  of  the  dead  daj,  and  drives  the  night  before  him.  Ig* 
norance  and  despotism  have  crushed  us  long.  But  now,  now  we  fling  our 
fetters  off,  and,  marching  from  good  to  better,  hope  to  escape  from  every 
^Isehood,  and  to  conquer  every  wrong,  under  the  inspirattdk  of  the  omni- 
present Judge  who  executes  his  decrees  in  the  very  workfug  itself  of  that 
Uniyersal  Order  whose  progressive  unfolding  will  be  fulflled  at  last,  not 
in  any  magic  resurrection  and  assize,  but  in  the  simple  lifting  of  the  veil 
of  ignorance  from  all  souls  brought  into  full  community,  and  the  illumina- 
tion before  their  opened  faculties  of  the  whole  contents  of  history.  For 
we  believe  that  all  history  is  by  its  own  enactment  indestructibly  registered 
in  the  theatre  of  space,  and  that  every  consciousness  is  educating  to  read 
it  and  adore  tlie  perfect  Justification  of  the  ways  of  God.  The  eternal 
immensity  of  the  universe  is  the  true  AtUa  Begit  in  which  Qod  holds  per- 
petual session,  overlooking  no  suppliant,  omitting  no  case. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  MYTHOLOOICAL  HSLL  AND  THB  TRITE  02fE,  OR  THB  ULW  OF  PJEKDITION. 

The  doctrine  that  there  is  a  material  place  of  torment  destined  to  be 
the  eternal  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death  is  based  on  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  supported  by  the  aggregate  teachings  of  the  church,  and  com- 
monly asserted,  though  with  a  stricken  and  failing  faith,  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  moment  When  any  one  tries  to  show  the  unreasona^ 
bleness  of  the  belief  in  this  local  prison-house  of  the  dammed,  arrayed  with 
the  innumerable  horrors  of  physical  anguish,  he  is  at  once  met  with  the 
declaration  that  God  himself  has  declared  the  fact,  and  consequently  that 
we  are  bound  to  accept  it  without  question,  as  a  truth  of  revelation. 
For  the  reasons  which  we  will  immediately  proceed  to  give,  this  represen- 
tation must  be  rejected  as  a  mistake. 

The  popular  doctrine  of  hell  is  not  a  divine  revelation,  but  is  a  mythol- 
ogical growth.  It  is  a  fanciful  mass  of  grotesque  and  frightful  errors 
enveloping  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  separated  from  them  and  exhibited 
in  its  purity.  In  the  first  place,  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  afiSrmed,  the 
notion  of  a  bottomless  pit,  or  penal  territory  of  fire  and  torment  in  which 
God  will  confine  all  the  unredeemed  portions  of  the  human  race  after 
their  bodily  dissolution,  is  something  wholly  apart  from  morality  and  re- 
ligion, something  belonging  to  the  two  departments  of  descriptive  geogra- 
phy and  police  history.  The  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  place  of  material 
torment  reserved  for  the  wicked,  is  a  question  not  of  theology,  but  of 
topography.  In  earlier  times  it  was  avowedly  included  in  geography; 
and  i^umerous  caves,  lakes,  volcanos, — as  at  Lebadeia,  Derbyshire,  Avemus, 
Naflta,  Etna,  and  elsewhere — were  believed  to  be  literaJly  entrances  to 
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hell.  So  famous  and  eminent  a  man  as  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  when  the 
great  Sicilian  volcano  was  seen  to  be  increasingly  agitated,  taught  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  press  of  lost  souls,  rendering  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
approach  to  tlMt  prison.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  localizatioD 
of  hell  was  8ul)$bquently  by  many  authors,  made  a  part  of  cosmogr^dij, 
and  shifted  abo#  among  the  comets,  the  moon  and  the  sun,  although  most 
people  still  think  that  it  is  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But,  the  best  theol- 
ogians of  all  denominations,  the  most  authoritative  thinkers  of  all  schools, 
now  hold  that  the  supernatural  revelations  of  Gk>d  are  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  the  spirit,  and  do  not  include  the  data  of  geology,  astronomy,  chemis- 
try and  mathematics. 

God  is  not  a  local  king,  ruling  his  subjects  by  means  of  political  ma- 
chinery and  external  interferences;  he  is  the  omnipresent  Creator,  spiritually 
sustaining  and  governing  his  creatures  from  within  by  means  of  the  laws 
which  determine  their  exi>erience,  the  action  and  reaction  between  their 
faculties  and  their  surrounding  conditions.  Accordingly,  the  sphere  of  di- 
rect revelations  from  the  spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man  is  limited  to  the 
implications  in  the  divine  logic  of  the  soul  and  its  life,  that  is,  to  moral  and 
religious  truths.  The  facts  of  history  and  cosmology  are  left  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  natural  discovery.  Whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  localized  hell  of 
material  tortures  lies  not  within  the  domain  of  revelation,  but  is  a  prob- 
lem of  physical  science.  And  science  demonstrates,  from  the  weight  of 
the  globe,  that  it  is  solid;  and  not,  according  to  the  current  belief,  &  hoQov 
shell  containing  a  sea  of  flame  packed  with  the  floating  hosts  of  the  lost 

Furthermore,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  could 
be  made  known  is  wholly  aside  from  the  method  of  supernatural  rerela 
tion.  God  docs  not  utter  his  thoughts  to  his  chosen  messengers  in  words 
or  other  outward  signs  as  a  man  does.  Hen  communicate  information  to 
one  another  by  voice,  gesture,  drawing,  writing  or  other  mechanical  d^ 
vices.  It  is  the  natural  mistake  of  a  crude  age  to  suppose  that  God  does 
the  same,  breathing  verbal  formularies  into  the  Itf^  minds  of  his  selected 
servants.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Revelation  is  not  to  receive  an  an- 
nouncement; it  is  to  perceive  a  truth.  Since  Qod  is  infinite,  we  cannot 
stand  out  against  him  and  talk  with  him.  Souls  in  finer  and  fuller  har- 
mony with  the  works  and  laws  of  God,  thus  fulfilling  the  human  condi- 
tions of  inspiration,  are  met  by  the  divine  conditions,  and  obtain  new 
insight  of  the  ways  and  designs  of  God.  They  experience  purer  and 
richer  ideas  and  emotions  than  others,  and  may  afterwards  impart  them 
to  others,  thus  transmitting  the  revelation  to  them.  For  this  new  enligfat* 
eimicnt,  sanctification,  or  rise  of  life,  is  what  alone  constitutes  a  trae  rere- 
lation.  Now  if  there  be  a  local  and  physical  hell,  it  is  not  a  moral  truth 
which  the  inspired  soul  can  see,  but  a  scientific  fact  which  can  be  per- 
ceivred  only  by  the  senses  or  deduced  by  the  logical  intellect  If  a  man 
could  travel  to  every  nook  of  the  creation  he  might  discover  whether 
there  were  such  a  hell  or  not.  But  you  cannot  discover  a  spiritual  troth 
by  any  amount  of  outward  travel.  When  a  soul  is  so  delivered  from 
egotism,  or  the  jar  of  self-will  against  imiversal  law,  and  brought  into  sudi 
high   harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  as  to  perceive  this  dirhic 
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law  of  life,  "He  who  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  Gk)d  In  him," 
then  he  is  inspired  to  see  a  religious  truth.  He  has  obtained  a  divine  revela- 
tion. But  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  degree  of  exaltation  into  unison  with 
God  which  would  enable  a  man  to  see  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  or 
the  surface  of  the  sun  or  any  other  spot,  is  a  place  of  fire  set  apart  as  the 
penal  abode  of  the  damned,  and  that  it  is  crowded  with  burning  sulphur 
and  unimaginable  forms  of  wicl^edness  and  a^ony.  Such  a  doctrine  is 
out  of  the  province,  and  its  conveyance  irreconcilable  with  the  method 
of  revelation,  which  consists  not  in  an  exterior  communication  of  scien- 
tific facts  to  messengers  selected  to  receive  them,  but  in  an  interior  un- 
veiling of  religious  truths  to  souls  prepared  to  see  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  local  hell,  a  pruarded 
and  smoking  dungeon  of  the  damned,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  truth 
contained  in  a  revelation  from  God,  because  it  is  plainly  proved  by  his- 
toric evidence  to  be  a  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  world,  a  natural  product 
of  the  poetic  imagination  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  men.  In  all  ages 
and  lands  men  have  recognized  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  merit  and  crime ;  have  seen  that  innocence  and  virtue  represented 
the  permanent  conditions  of  human  welfare,  that  guilt  and  vice  repre- 
sented the  insurrection  of  private  or  lower  and  transient  desire  against 
public  or  higher  and  more  lasting  good;  and  have  felt  that  the  former 
deserved  to  be  praised  and  rewarded,  the  latter  to  be  blamed  and  pun- 
ished. In  all  ages  and  all  nations  society  has  teemed  with  devices  for  the 
distribution  of  these  returns,  prizes  to  the  meritorious,  penalties  to  the 
derelict.  There  is  scarcely  any  evil  discoverable  in  nature  or  inventablc 
in  art  which  has  not  been  used  as  a  means  for  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals. Enemies  captured  in  battle,  or  seized  by  the  minions  of  despots, 
violators  of  the  laws  of  the  community,  arraigned  before  judicial  tribunals, 
have  been  in  ^very  country  subjected  to  every  species  of  penalty,  such  as 
slavery,  imprisonment,  banishment,  fine,  stripes,  dismemberment.*  They 
have  been  starved,  frozen,  burned,  hung,  drowned,  strangled  by  serpents, 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  rebellious  and  hated  offenders  of  the 
king,  while  he  banquets  in  his  illuminated  palace  with  his  faithful 
servants  and  favorites  around  him,  are  exiled  into  outer  darkness,  fettered 
in  dungeons,  plied  with  every  conceivable  indignity  and  misery,  basti- 
nadoed, bowstrung,  or  torn  in  pieces  with  lingering  torture.  Here  we 
have  the  germ  of  hell.  To  get  the  fully  developed  popular  doctrine  of 
hell  it  is  only  neccessary  to  concentrate  and  aggravate  the  known  evils  of 
this  world,  the  horrible  sufferings  inflicted  on  criminals  and  enemies  here, 
and  transfer  the  vindictive  and  pitiable  mass  of  wretchedness  over  into  the 
future  Btate  as  a  representation  of  the  doom  God  has  there  prepared  for  his 
foes.  Earthly  rulers  and  their  practice,  the  most  impressive  scenes  and 
acts  experienced  among  men,  have  always  hitherto  furnished  the  types  of 
thouc^ht  applied  to  illustrate  the  unknown  details  of  the  hereafter.  The 
judge  orders  the  culprit  to  bo  disgraced,  scourged,  put  in  the  stocks,  or 
cropped  and  transported.  The  sultan  hurls  those  he  hates  into  the 
dungeon,  upon  the  gibbet  or  into  the  flame,  with  every  accompaniment  of 
mockery  and  pain.     So,  an  imaginative  instinct  concludes,  God  will  deal 
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with  all  yrho  offend  him.    They  will  b«  excluded  from  his  presence,  im- 
prisoned and  tormented  forever 

This  whole  process  of  comparison  and  inference,  natural  as  it  is,  is  one 
prolonged  fallacy  exemplifying  the  very  essence  of  all  mythological  con* 
struction  in  contrast  both  with  inspired  perception  and  logical  reasoning. 
The  revealing  arrival  of  a  truth  in  consciousness  is  when  an  intuitive  thrill 
announces  the  action  of  our  faculties  in  correspondence  with  some  rela- 
tion in  the  reality  of  things.  Mythology  is  the  deceptive  substitute  for 
this,  employed  when  we  arbitrarily  project  forms  of  our  present  experience 
into  the  unknown  futurity,  and  then  hold  the  resultant  fancies  as  a 
rigid  belief,  or  regard  them  as  actual  knowledge.  This  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  physical  hell  beyond 
the  grave.  The  natural  and  punitive  horrors  of  the  present  state  have  been 
collected,  intensified,  dilated,  and  thrown  into  the  future  as  a  world  of 
unmitigated  sin  and  wrath  and  anguish,  a  consolidated  image  of  the  ven- 
geance of  God  on  his  insurgent  subjects. 

Now  the  true  desideratum,  the  only  result  on  which  reason  can  rest, 
whenever  tests  are  applied  to  our  beliefs,  is  this :  that  what  is  known  be  scien- 
tifically set  forth  in  distinct  definitions;  that  what  is  unknown  be  treated 
provisionally,  with  theoretic  approaches;  and  that  what  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable be  fixedly  recognized  as  such.  This  regulative  principle  of 
thought  is  grossly  violated  in  every  particular  by  the  popular  belief  in  a 
material  helL 

Wherever  we  look  at  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  hell  among  diiferent 
peoples,  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined,  we  see  them  reflecting  into  the 
penal  arrangements  of  the  other  world  the  leading  features  of  their  earthly 
experience  of  natural,  domestic,  judicial,  and  political  evils.  The  hells 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones  are  icy  and  rocky ;  those  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  torrid  zones  are  fiery  and  sandy.  Are  not  the  poetic  process 
and  its 'sophistry  clear?  Nastrond,  the  hell  of  the  Northmen,  is  a  vast, 
hideous  and  grisly  dwelling,  its  walls  built  of  adders  whose  heads,  turned 
inward,  continually  spew  poison  which  forms  a  lake  of  venom  wherein  all 
thieves,  cowards,  traitors,  perjurers  and  murderers,  eternally  swim.  If 
this  revelation,  science,  logic,  or  is  it  mythology? 

The  Egyptian  priests  taught,  and  the  people  seemed  to  have  implie- 
itly  trusted  the  tale,  that  there  was  a  long  series  of  hells  awaiting  the  dis- 
embodied souls  of  all  who  had  not  scrupulously  observed  the  ritual 
prescribed  for  them,  and  secured  the  pass- words  and  magical  formulas 
necessary  for  the  safe  completion  of  the  post-mortal  journey.  The  specifi- 
cations and  pictures  of  the  terrors  and  distresses  provided  in  the  various 
hells  are  vivid  in  the  extreme,  including  ingenious  paraphrases  of  every 
sort  of  penalty  and  pang  known  in  Egypt.  The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed 
with  quadruple  emphasis  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  future  punishment  In 
the  Hindu  hells,  truly,  the  possibilities  of  horror  are  exhausted  To 
enumerate  their  sufferings  in  anything  like  their  own  detail  would  require 
a  large  volume.  The  Vishnu  Purana  names  twenty-eight  distinct  hells, 
assigning  each  one  to  a  particular  class  of  sinners  ;  and  it  adds  that  ihen 
are  hundreds  of  others,  in  which  the  various  classes  of  offenders  undefgD 
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the  penalties  of  their  misdeeds.  There  are  separate  hells  for  thieves,  for 
liars,  for  those  who  kill  a  cow,  for  those  who  drink  wine,  for  those  who  in- 
sult a  priest,  and  so  on«  8ome  of  the  yictims  are  chained  to  posts  of  red- 
hot  steel  and  lashed  with  flexible  flames  :  others  are  forced  to  devour  the 
most  horrible  filth.  Some  are  mangled  and  eaten  by  ravenous  birds,  others 
are  squeezed  into  chests  of  fire  and  locked  up  for  millions  of  years.  These 
examples  may  serve  as  a  small  specimen  of  the  infernal  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Hindu  hells,  which  are  all  of  one  substantial 
pattern,  however  varied  in  the  embroidery. 

The  Parsees  hold  that  when  a  bad  man  dies  his  soul  remains  by  the  body 
three  days  and  nights,  seeing  all  the  sins  it  has  ever  committed,  and 
anxiously  crying,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  ?  Who  will  save  me  ?  "  On  the 
fourth  day  devils  come  and  thrust  the  bad  soul  into  fetters  and  lead  it  to 
the  bridge  that  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  warder  of  the  bridge 
weighs  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  soul  in  his  balance,  and  condemns  it.  The 
devils  then  fling  the  soul  down  and  beat  it  cruelly.  It  shrieks  and  groans, 
struggles,  and  calls  for  help ;  but  all  in  vain.  It  is  forced  on  toward  hell, 
when  it  is  suddenly  met  by  a  hideous  and  hateful  maiden.  It  demands, 
**  Who  art  thou,  O,  maiden,  uglier  and  more  detestable  than  I  ever  saw  in 
the  world  ?  "  She  replies,  "  I  am  no  maiden  ;  I  am  thine  own  wicked 
deeds,  O,  thou  hateful  unbeliever  furnished  with  bad  thoughts  and 
words/'  After  further  disagreeable  adventiurs,  the  soul  is  plunged  into 
the  abode  of  the  devil,  where  the  darkness  and  foul  odor  are  so  thick  that 
they  can  be  grasped.  Fed  with  horrid  viands,  such  as  snakes,  scorpions, 
poison,  there  the  wicked  soul  must  remain  until  the  day  of  resurrection. 

Now,  no  enlightened  Christian  scholar  or  thinker  will  hesitate  with  one 
stroke  to  brush  away  all  the  details  of  these  pagan  descriptions  of  hell,  as 
so  much  mythological  rubbish,  leaving  nothing  of  them  but  the  bare  truth 
that  there  is  a  retribution  for  the  guilty  soul  in  the  future  as  in  the  present. 
But,  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  hell,  prevalent  in  Christendom,  we 
see  the  full  equivalents  of  the  baseless  f amcies  and  superstitions  incorpo- 
rated in  these  other  doctrines.  Jf  the  mythological  hells  of  the  heathen 
nations  are  not  a  revelation  from  God,  neither  is  that  of  the  Christians;  for 
they  arc  fundamentally  alike,  all  illustrating  the  same  fallacy  of  the  imagi- 
native association  of  things  known,  and  the  transference  of  them  to  things 
tmknown.  Not  a  single  argument  can  the  Christian  urge  in  behalf  of  his 
local  hell  which  the  Scandanavian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hindu  or  the  Persian, 
would  not  urge  in  behalf  of  his. 

We  can  actually  trace  the  historic  development  of  the  orthodox  belief 
in  a  material  hell  from  its  simple  beginning  to  its  subsequent  monstrous- 
ness  of  detail.  The  Hebrew  Shcol  or  underworld,  the  common  abode  of 
the  dead,  is  depicted  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  vast,  slumberous, 
shadowy,  subterranean  realm,  gloomy  and  silent.  It  grew  out  of  the 
grave  in  this  manner.  The  dead  man  was  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
imagination  of  the  survivors  followed  him  there  and  brooded  on  the  idea 
of  him  there.  The  image  of  him  survived  in  their  minds,  as  a  free 
presence  existing  and  moving  wherever  their  concious  thought  located 
him.    The  grave  expanded  for  him,  and  one  grave  opened  into  another 
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adjoining  one,  and  shade  was  added  to  shstde  in  the  cayemous  space  thus 
provided;  just  as  the  sepulchres  were  associated  in  the  burial-place,  and  as 
the  family  of  the  dead  were  associated  in  the  recollection  of  the  remaining 
members.    Thus  Shcol  was  an  imaginative  dilatation  of  the  grave. 

But  it  was  dark  and  still;  an  obscure  region  of  painless  rest  and  peace. 
How  came  the  notions  of  punishment,  fire,  brimstone,  and  kindred  ima- 
gery, to  be  connected  with  it  ?  We  might  safely  say  in  general  that  these 
ideas  were  joined  with  the  supposed  world  of  the  dead,  by  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  similar  result  has  been  reached  by  almost  every  other 
ilvilized  nation,  that  is,  by  a  reflection  into  the  future  state  of  the  retrib- 
utive terrors  experienced  here.  Since  the  sharpest  torture  known  to  us  in 
this  world  is  that  inflicted  by  fire,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  men,  in  im- 
agining the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  his  victims  in  the  next  world 
by  one  who  has  at  his  command  all  possible  modes  of  pain,  should  think  of 
the  application  of  flre  there.  But.  happily,  we  are  not  left  to  this  possible 
conjecture. 

Few  influences  sank  more  deeply  into  the  Hebrew  mind  then  the  legend 
how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  into  Sheol,  Korah  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  at  the  same 
time  that  fire  fell  from  Jehovah  and  consumed  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  confederates.  In  this  story,  rebellion  against  a  prophet  of  God,  fire 
and  submersion  in  Sheol,  are  fused  into  one  thought  as  a  type  of  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

But  another  narrative  has  been  of  far  greater  importance  in  this  direc- 
tion, namely,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  Cities  of  the 
Plain  were  situated  on  a  sulphur-freighted  and  volcanic  soil.  They  were 
inhabited  by  a  people  specially  abandoned  to  vices,  and  specially  odious  to 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  When  a  terrible  eruption  took  place,  over- 
whelming those  cities  with  all  their  people,  and  swallowing  them  under  a 
fiood  of  bituminous  flame,  ashes  and  gas,  it  was  natural  that  the  Hebrews 
in  after  time  should  say  that  Jehovah  had  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven  on  his  enemies,  and  then  that  the  history  should  take  form  in  their 
proud  and  pious  imaginations  as  a  fixed  type  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
So  it  did. 

At  a  later  period  the  scenes  and  events  in  Gkhenna,  or  the  Valley  of  Hhi- 
nom  in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  confirmed  this  tendency  and  completed 
the  Jewish  picture  of  hell.  In  this  detested  vale  the  worship  of  Moloch 
was  once  celebrated  by  roasting  children  alive  in  the  brazen  arms  of 
the  god,  in  whose  hollow  form  a  fierce  fire  was  kept  up,  and  around  whose 
bhrine  gongs  were  beaten  and  hymns  howled  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the 
victims.  Here  all  the  refuse  and  offal  of  the  city  was  carried  and  con- 
sumed, in  a  conflagration  whose  fire  was  never  quenched,  and  amidst  an 
uncleanncss  whose  worms  never  died.  This  imagery,  too,  was  cast  over 
into  the  future  state  as  a  representation  of  the  fate  awaiting  the  wicked. 

Still  further,  it  was  the  custom  of  some  Oriental  kings  to  have  criminals 
of  an  especially  revolting  character,  or  the  objects  of  Uieir  own  particnlar 
hatred,  fiung  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  and  there  burned  alive  before  the 
eyes  of  their  judges.    The  example  of  this  given  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
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where  Nebuchadnezzar  had  the  furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter  than 
was  wont,  and  ordered  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  cast  into  it, 
furnisiicd  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  with  another  type  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  hell.  So  striking  an  image  could  hardly  fail  to  take  effect,  and 
to  be  often  reproduced.  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  old  dragon,  the  devil,  as  the  Apocalypse  says,  is  to  be  chained  and 
cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  In  the  writings  of  the  Church  fathers,  and  in 
the  visions  of  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Age,  this  image  constantly  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place.  And  thus,  finally,  the  common  notion  of  hell  became 
an  underground  world  of  burning  brimstone,  an  enormous  furnace  or  lake 
of  fire,  full  of  fiends  and  shrieking  souls. 

Tundale,  an  Irish  monk  of  the  Twelfth  century,  describes  the  devil  in 
the  midst  of  hell,  fastened  to  a  blazing  gridiron  by  red  hot  chains.  The 
screams  echo  from  the  rafters,  but  with  his  hands  he  seizes  lost  souls, 
crushes  them  like  grapes  between  his  teeth,  and  with  his  breath  draws  them 
down  the  fiery  caverns  of  his  throat.  Some  of  the  damned  the  chronicler 
describes  as  suspended  by  their  tongues,  some  sawn  asunder,  some  alter- 
nately plunged  into  caldrons  of  fire  and  baths  of  ice,  some  gnawed  by  ser- 
pents, some  beaten  on  an  anvil  and  welded  into  one  mass,  some  boiled  and 
strained  through  a  cloth.  The  defenders  of  the  orthodox  doctrine- of  hell 
will  admit  that  this  terrible  picture  is  mere  mythology;  but  they  will  say  it 
is  the  product  of  a  benighted  age,  and  long  since  outgrown.  Yet  it  is  no 
more  mythological  than  the  declarations  in  the  Apocalypse  which  are  still 
literally  accredited  by  multitudes  of  the  believing.  And  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  following  extract  from  a  little  book  called  "The  Sight  of  Hell," 
recently  published  with  high  ecclesiastical  endorsement,  for  circulation 
among  the  children  of  Great  Britain  and  America?  The  writer,  the  Rev.  J. 
Furniss,  describes  the  diHercnt  dungeons  of  hell,  and  the  passage  which  we 
quote  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  series  of  tracts  which  he  has  col. 
lectcd  in  a  volume,  and  which  is  having  a  large  sale  at  this  very  time. 
"  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  dungeon  there  is  a  boy.  His  eyes  are  burning 
like  two  burning  coals.  Two  long  flames  come  out  of  his  ears.  He  opens 
his  mouth,  and  blazing  fire  rolls  out.  But  listen  I  there  is  a  sound  like  a 
kettle  boiling.  The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded  veins  of  that  boy.  The 
brain  is  boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  head.  The  marrow  is  boiling  in  his 
bones.  There  is  a  little  child  in  a  red  hot  oven.  Hear  how  it  screams  to 
come  out.  See  how  it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in  the  fire.  It  beats  its 
head  against  the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its  little  feet  on  the  floor. 
Very  likely  God  saw  that  this  cliild  would  get  worse  and  worse,  and  never 
repent,  and  thus  would  have  to  be  punished  much  more  in  hell.  So  God 
in  his  tncrcy  called  it  out  of  the  world  in  its  early  childhood."  Of  these 
diabolical  horrors,  drawn  out  through  hundreds  of  pages,  the  orthodox 
Protestant  may  say,  "  Oh,  this  is  only  a  piece  of  Popish  superstition.  We 
an  repudiate  it  as  a  most  repulsive  and  absurd  fancy.*' 

Well,  what  then  will  he  say  if  representations,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
80  grossly  graphic  in  circumstance,  yet  absolutely  identical  in  principle* 
are  set  before  him  from  the  fresh  utterances  of  hundreds  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  preachers  and 
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theologians?  It  would  be  easy  to  present  whole  volumes  of  apposite  cita- 
tions. But  two  or  three  will  be  enough.  John  Henry  Newman  in  that 
one  of  his  parochial  sermons,  entitled,  "  On  the  Individuality  of  the  Soul," 
gives  us  accounts  of  hell  which  for  unshrinking  detail  of  materiality  will 
compare  with  the  most  frightful  passages  of  Oriental  myihology.  George 
Bull,  Lord  Bishop  of  Saint  Davids,  in  his  volume  of  sermons  declares  that 
all  who  die  with  any  sin  unrepented  of,  '*  are  immediately  consigned  to  a 
place  and  state  of  irreversible  misery — a  place  of  horrid  darkness  where 
there  shines  not  the  least  glimmering  of  light  or  comfort."  31  r.  Spurgeon 
asserts,  '*  There  is  a  real  fire  in  hell— a  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have 
on  earth,  except  that  it  will  torture  without  consuming.  When  thou 
diest  thy  soul  will  be  tormented  alone  in  hell:  but  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment thy  body  shall  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin  hells,  body 
and  soul  together,  each  brimfull  of  pain;  thy  soul  sweating  in  its  inmost 
pores  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body,  from  head  to  foot,  suffused  with  agony; 
not  only  conscience,  judgment,  memory,  all  tormented,  but  thy  head  tor. 
mentcd  with  racking  pain,  thine  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  with 
sights  of  blood  and  woe;  thine  ears  tormented  with  horrid  noises;  thy  heart 
beating  high  with  fever;  thy  pulse  rattling  at  an  enormous  rate  in  agony; 
thy  limbs  cracking  in  the  fire,  and  yet  unbumed;  thyself  put  in  a  vessel  of 
hot  oil,  pained,  yet  undestroyed.  Ah  I  fine  lady,  who  takcst  care  of  thy 
goodly  fashioned  face,  that  fair  face  shall  be  scai-rcd  with  the  claws  of 
fiends.  Ah  I  proud  gentleman,  dress  thyself  in  goodly  apparel  for  the  pit; 
come  to  hell  with  powdered  hair.  It  ill-becomes  you  to  waste  time  in  pam- 
pering your  bodies  when  you  are  only  feeding  them  to  be  devoured  in  the 
flame.  If  God  be  true,  and  the  Bible  be  true,  what  J  have  said  is  the 
truth,  and  you  will  find  it  one  day  to  be  so. "  Is  not  this  paragraph  a  dis- 
gusting combination  of  ignorance  and  arrogance?  It  is  to  be  swept  aside 
and  fprgotten  along  with  the  immense  mass  of  similar  trash,  loathsome 
mixture  of  superstition  and  conceit,  with  which  Christendom  has  for  these 
many  centuries  been  so  cruelly  deceived  and  surfeited. 

Tearing  off  and  throwing  away  from  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  hell  all 
the  incrustation  of  material  errors  and  poetic  symbolism,  the  pure 
truth  remains  that  God  will  forever  see  that  justice  is  done,  virtue 
rewarded,  vice  punished.  Then  the  question  arises.  In  what  way  is 
this  done?  Not  by  the  material  apparatus  of  a  local  helL  For  the 
doctrine  of  such  a  penal  abode  is  not  only  a  natural  product  of  the 
mythological  action  of  the  human  mind  in  its  development  through 
the  circumstances  of  history,  but  when  regarded  in  that  light  it  is 
clearly  a  false  representation.  It  is  a  figment  incredible  to  any  vigorous, 
educated  and  free  mind  at  the  present  day.  Such  reception  as  it  nqpr  has 
it  retains  by  force  of  an  unthinking  submission  to  tradition  and  authority. 
In  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  soul  was  imagined  to  bo  a  fac-simile  of  the 
body,  only  of  a  more  refined  substance,  capable  of  becoming  visible  as  a 
ghost,  of  receiving  wounds,  of  uttering  faint  shrieks  when  hurt,  of  par. 
taking  of  physical  food  and  pleasure,  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  believe  it 
susceptible  of  material  imprisonment  and  material  torments.  Such  was  the 
common  belief  when  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  hell  waa  wrought  out 
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The  doctrine  yet  lingers  by  sheer  force  of  prescription  and  unthinkingneas, 
when  the  basis  on  which  it  originally  rested  has  been  dissipated.  We  know 
— great  as  our  ignorance  is,  we  know — that  the  soul  is  a  pure  immateriality. 
Its  manifestations  depend  on  certain  physical  organs  and  accompaniments, 
but  are  not  identical  with  them.  Thought,  feeling,  will,  action,  force,  de- 
sire, these  are  spirit,  and  not  matter.  A  pure  consciousness  cannot  be  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon  imder  lock  and  bolt.  A  wish  cannot  be  lashed  with  a 
whip.  A  volition  cannot  be  fastened  in  chains  of  iron.  You  may  crush 
or  blast  the  visible  organism  in  connection  with  which  the  soul  now  acts  ; 
but  no  hammer  can  injure  an  idea,  no  flame  scorch  a  sentiment  What  the 
spiritual  personality  becomes,  how  it  exists,  what  it  is  susceptible  of,  when 
disembodied,  no  man  knows.  It  is  idle  for  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men  to 
pretend  to  know.  Unquestionably  it  is  not  capable  of  material  confine- 
ment and  penalties.  The  gross  popular  doctrine  of  hell  as  the  fiery  prison- 
house  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  the  condemned  majority  of  mankind, 
therefore,  fades  into  thin  air  and  vanishes  before  the  truth  of  the  abso- 
lute spirituality  of  mind. 

In  those  early  times,  when  military,  political,  judicial  and  convivial 
phenomena  furnished  the  most  imposing  and  instructive  phenomena, — 
before  exact  science  and  critical  philosophy  had  given  us  their  fitter  moulds 
and  tests  of  thought,  it  was  unavoidable  that  men  should  think  of 
God  and  Satan  as  two  hostile  monarchs,  each  having  his  own  empire  and 
striving  to  secure  his  own  subjects,  and  looking  on  the  subjects  of  his 
adversary  as  foes  to  be  thwarted  atUll  points.  But  when,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  evil  is  discerned  to  be  a  negation,  the  devil  vanishes  as  a 
verbal  phantom,  and  the  bounds  of  his  local  realm  are  blotted  out  and  blent 
in  the  single  dominion  of  the  infinite  God  who  regards  none  as  enemies,  but 
is  the  steady  friend  and  ruler  of  all  creatures,  everywhere  aiming,  not  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  the  wicked,  but  to  harmonize  the  discordant,  bringing 
good  out  of  bad  and  better  out  of  good  in  perpetual  evolution.  Sound 
theology  will  see  that  God  is  the  pervading  Creator  who  governs  all  from 
within  by  the  continuous  action  and  reaction  between  every  life  and  its 
environing  conditions.  But  mythology  puts  in  place  of  this  the  incompe- 
tent conception  of  God  as  a  political  king,  governing  by  external  edicts 
and  agents,  by  overt  decrees  and  constables.  This  deludes  us  with  the 
local  and  material  hell  of  superstition,  which  has  no  existence  in  reality. 
Disordered  Function  is  the  open  turnpike  and  metropolis  of  the  real  hell 
of  experience.  The  great  king's  highway,  leading  to  heaven  from  every 
point  in  the  universe  is  the  golden  Mean  of  Virtue;  but  on  the  right  and 
left  of  this  broad  road  two  tributary  rivers,  namely.  Defect  and  Excess, 
empty  into  hell.  The  only  true  hell  is  the  vindicating  and  remedial  return 
of  resisted  law  on  a  being  out  of  tune  with  some  just  condition  of  his 
nature  and  destiny.  The  fearful  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  mythological 
hell,  supported  by  the  constant  drilling  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood  whose  vested  interests  and  prejudices  are  bound  up  in  the  doc- 
trine, have  held  the  human  race  long  enough  in  their  bondage  of  pain  and 
terror.  In  a  Buddhist  scripture  we  read,  "The  people  in  hell  who  are 
immersed  in  the  Lohalmmbha,  a  copper  caldron  a  thousand  miles  in  depth* 
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boiling  and  babbling  like  rice-grains  in  a  cooking-pot,  once  in  sixtj  thou- 
sand years  descend  to  the  bottom  and  return  to  the  top.  As  they  rexk 
the  surface  they  utter  one  syllable  of  prayer,  and  sink  again  on  their  ter 
rifle  journey.  Those  who,  during  their  life  on  earth,  reverence  the  tbiee 
jewels,  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Priesthood,  will  escape  Lohakumbfaa!" 
The  same  essential  doctrine  resting  on  the  same  inveterate  basis,  selfidi 
love  of  power  and  sensation,  still  prevails,  though  diminishingly,  among. 
us.  When  at  last  in  the  light  of  reason  and  a  pure  faith  it  vanishes  away 
what  a  long  breath  of  relief  Christendom  and  humanity  will  draw! 

If  we  thus  dismiss  as  a  vulgar  error  the  belief  in  a  hell  which  is  a  bounded 
region  of  physical  torture  somewhere  in  outward  space,  it  becomes  us  to 
acquire  in  place  of  this  rejected  figment  some  more  just  and  adequate  idea. 
For  a  doctrine  which  has  played  such  a  tremendous  part  in  the  religioos 
history  of  the  world  must  be  based  on  a  truth,  however  travestied  and 
overlaid  that  truth  may  be.  This  frightful  envelop  of  superetitioua  fie* 
tions  cannot  be  without  some  important  reality  within.  In  distinction, 
then,  from  the  monstrous  mass  of  mistakes  denoted  by  it,  what  is  the 
truth  carried  in  the  awful  word,  hell  ? 

Denying  hell  to  be  distinctively  any  particular  locality  in  time  and  space, 
we  affirm  it  to  be  an  experience  resulting  wherever  the  spiritual  conditioni 
of  it  are  furnished.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  to  exclude  it  from  the  present 
state  and  confine  it  to  the  future,  as  those  seem  to  do  who  say  that  menfv 
to  hell  after  death.  Being  a  personal  experience  and  not  a  material  place, 
many  are  in  it  now  and  here  as  much  as  they  ever  will  be  anywhere. 
Neither  are  we  to  exclude  it  from  the  future  and  confine  it  to  the  present 
state,  as  those  do  who  say  that  all  the  hell  there  is  terminates  with  the 
emergence  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  This  might  be  so,  if  all  sins  dis- 
cords and  retributions  were  bodily.  But,  plainly,  they  are  not.  A  mental 
chaos  or  inversiot^of  order  is  as  possible  as  a  physical  one.  Hell  is  any- 
where or  nowhere,  at  any  time  or  at  no  time,  accordingly  as  the  sool 
carries  or  does  not  carry  its  conditions.  We  are  not  to  say  of  the  sinner 
that  he  goes  to  hell  when  he  dies,  but  that  hell  comes  to  him  when  he  feels 
the  returns  of  his  evil  deeds.  It  is  a  state  within  rather  than  a  place 
without. 

The  true  meaning  of  hell  is,  a  stale  of  painful  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God,  misadjustment  of  personal  constitution  with  universal  order  or  the 
rightful  conditions  of  being.  This  is  not,  as  the  vulgar  doctrine  would 
make  it,  an  experience  of  unvarying  sameness  into*  which  all  its  siibjecti 
are  indiscriminately  flung.  It  is  a  thing  of  endless  varieties  and  degrees, 
varying  with  the  individual  fltnessess.  Hell  is  pain  in  the  senses,  riaveiy 
in  the  will,  contradiction  or  confusion  in  the  intellect,  remorse  or  vain  as- 
piration in  the  conscience,  disproportion  or  ugliness  in  the  imaginatioo, 
doubt,  fear,  and  hate  in  the  heart.  There  is  a  hell  of  remorse,  foreTer  w 
treading  the  path  of  ruined  yesterdays.  There  is  a  hell  of  loss,  who*e 
occupant  stands  gazing  on  the  melancholy  might-have-been  transmnted 
now  into  a  relentless  nevermore.  Every  sinner  has  a  hell  as  original  aid 
idiosyncratic  as  his  soul  and  its  contents.  As  the  ingredients  of  evil  ei- 
perience  are  not  mixed  alike  in  any,  hell  cannot  be  one  monotcHioiisflztiira 
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for  all,  but  must  be  a  process  altering  with  the  different  elements  and  de- 
grees afforded,  and  softening  or  ending  its  wretchedness  in  proportion  as 
the  beavenlj  elements  and  degrees  of  freedom,  pleasure,  clearness,  self- 
approYal,  beauty,  faith  and  love,  furnish  the  conditions  of  blessedness. 
Hell  being  the  consciousness  of  a  soul  in  which  private  will  is  antagonistic 
to  some  relation  of  uniyersal  law,  its  keenness  and  extent,  in  every  instance, 
must  be  measured  by  the  variations  of  this  antagonism.  But  how  docs  such 
an  antagonism  arise  ?  What  are  the  results  or  penalties  of  it  ?  How  can 
it  be  remedied  ?  No  amount  of  reflection  will  enable  any  man  to  penetrate 
to  the  bottom  of  all  the  mysteries  connected  with  these  questions.  But 
though  we  cannot  tell  toh^f  the  principles  of  our  destiny  should  be  as  we 
find  them,  we  can  see  what  the  facts  of  the  case  actually  are  as  revealed  in 
the  history  of  human  experience.  And  this  is  what  chiefly  concerns  us. 
Let  us,  then^  try  to  penetrate  a  little  more  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of 
hell. 

The  rude  definition  of  heaven  and  hell,  regardless  of  any  special  place  or 
time,  is  respectively  the  experience  of  good,  and  the  experience  of  eviL 
But  what  are  good  and  evil?  Good  is  the  conscious  realization  of  uni- 
versal order,  the  absolute  fruition  of  being,  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
function,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  for  the  most  perfect  and  pro- 
longed fulfillment  of  the  universal  totality  of  functions.  Supposing  that 
there  were  only  one  instance  and  form  of  conscious  life,  with  no  possibility 
of  confiicting  claims  within  or  without,  then  good  would  be  to  that  life 
simply  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions  of  its  nature.  But  the  moment  a 
being  is  set  in  relation  with  other  beings  like  itself,  and  also  made  aware  of 
various  gradations  of  importance  among  its  own  interior  faculties,  then 
the  definition  of  good  is  no  longer  the  simple  fulfillment  of  function,  or  the 
mere  gratification  of  desire;  but  it  becomes  the  fulfillment  of  function  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  total  quality  and  quantity  of  ful- 
filled function.  Now  evil  is  the  opposite  or  negation  of  thi&  It  is  what- 
ever lessens  the  fruition  of  life,  prevents  the  fulfillment  of  function,  con- 
tracts or  mars  the  realization  of  universal  order  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
living  being.  Thus  evil  is  not  merely  the  keeping  of  an  individual  desire 
from  its  own  proper  good.  But  every  gratification  of  desire  which  in- 
volves the  winning  of  a  less  important  good  at  the  expense  ot  a  more  im- 
portant one  is  evil;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  of  sacrificing  or  denying 
a  gratification  in  itself  legitimate,  becomes  good  when  it  is  the  means  for 
securing  a  more  authoritative  gratification.  Let  us  try  to  make  these  ab- 
stract statements  intelligible  by  illustration. 

The  appropriation  of  nutriment  is  a  good,  the  indispensable  method  for 
sustaining  life.  It  is  right  that  we  should  eat  and  drink  ;  and  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  is  the  refiex 
approval  of  the  Creator.  The  refusal  fitly  to  take  and  relish  our  food 
brings  debility,  disease,  pain,  and  premature  death.  Whethto  this  refusal 
results  fh}m  absorption  in  other  employment  or  from  some  superstitious 
belief,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  will  of  our  Maker,  and  the  consequent  suf- 
fering and  dissolution  are  the  retributive  hell  or  reflex  signals,  painfully 
pototing  out  our  duty.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pleasure  of  gratifjring 
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appetite  becomes  a  motive  for  its  own  sake  and  leads  to  exceesiye  indul- 
gence, the  superior  good  of  permanent  health  and  vigor  is  sacrificed  to  tlie 
far  inferior  transient  good  of  a  tickled  palate.     Thus,  the  dyspeptic  over- 
loading his  stomach  is  plunged  into  the  horrid  hell  of  nightmare:  the 
gourmand,  pampering  himself  with  a  diet  of  spiced  meats  and  Burgundy, 
shrieks  from  the  twinging  hell  of  gout.     There  is  no  divine  malice  in  this. 
It  is  simply  the  rectifying  reboimd  of  the  distorted  arrangements  of  nature. 
The  law  of  virtue  prescribes  in  every  respect  that  course  of  action  which,  on 
the  whole,  permanently  and  imiversally,  will  secure  the  greatest  amoimt  and 
the  best  quality  of  life  and  experience.      Vice  is  whatever  inverts  or  inter- 
feres with  this,  as  when  a  man  exalts  a  physical  impulse  above  a  moral 
faculty,  or  incurs  years  of  shame  and  misery  in  the  future  for  the  sake  of 
some  passing  gratification  in  the  present.     Qod  commands  man  to  rule  his 
passions  by  reason,  not  slavishly  obey  them  ;   to  exercise  a  wisely -propor- 
tioned self-denial  to-day  for  the  winning  of  a  safer  and  nobler  morrow. 
The  degree  in  which  they  do  this  measures   the  civilization,  wisdom, 
moral  valor,  and  dignity  of  men.     The  failure  to  do  this  is  the  condition  on 
which  every  infernal  penalty  or  reaction  of  hellish  experience  hingea.    A 
man  may  feed  an  abnormal  craving  for  opium,  until  all  his  once  royal 
powers  of  body  and  mind  are  sacrificed,  imbecility  and  madness  set  in,  and 
his  nervous  system  becomes  a  dartin^box  of  torments.    How  much  better, 
according  to  the  aphorism  of  Jesus,  to  have  cut  off  this  single  desire,  Uun 
for  the  whole  man  to  bo  thus  cast  into  hell. 

Hell  is  the  retributive  rcfiex  or  return  of  disarranged  order  experienced 
when  in  the  hieriarchy  of  man  higher  grades  of  faculty  and  motive  are  sub- 
ordinated to  lower  ones.  The  miser  who  gives  himself  up  to  a  base  greed 
for  money,  separated  from  its  uses,  is  thereby  degraded  into  a  mechanized, 
self -fed  and  self -consuming  passion,  having  no  pleasure,  except  that  of  ac- 
cumulating, hoarding  and  gloating  over  the  idle  emblem  of  a  good  never 
realized.  His  time  and  life,  his  very  brain  and  heart,  are  coined  into  an 
obscene  dream  of  money.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  grandest  ranges  of 
the  universe,  nothing  of  the  sweetest  delights  of  humanity.  Contracted, 
stooping,  poorly  clad,  ill-fed,  self-neglected,  despised  by  everybody,  dwell- 
ing alone  in  a  bleak  and  squalid  chamber,  despite  his  potential  riches,  his 
whole  life  is  a  conglomerate  of  impure  fears  welded  by  one  sordid  lust- 
fear  of  robbery,  fear  of  poverty,  fear  of  men,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  death, 
all  fused  together  by  a  lust  for  money.  Is  he  not  in  a  competent  hell?  Who 
would  wish  anything  worse  for  him  ?  Hi^  vice  is  the  elevation  of  the  love 
of  money  above  a  thousand  nobler  claims.  His  imclcan  and  odious  ex- 
perience is  the  avenging  hell  which  warns  the  spectators,  and  would  re- 
deem its  occupant,  if  he  would  open  his  soul  to  its  lessons.  So,  when  a 
burglar  breaks  into  a  bank  and  bears  off  the  treasures  deposited  there, 
scattering  dismay  and  ruin  amidst  a  himdred  families,  the  essence  of  his 
crime  is  that  he  makes  the  narrow  principle  of  his  sclfi^  desire  paia- 
mount  over  the  broad  principle  of  the  public  welfare,  setting  the  petty  good 
of  his  individual  enrichment  above  the  weighty  good  represented  by  tiiat  n- 
spect  for  the  right  of  property  which  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  community.     The  principle  on  which  he  acts,  if  carried  out,  would 
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cause  the  dissolution  of  society.  The  evil  which  he  seeks  to  avoid,  his 
lock  of  the  means  of  life,  is  incomparably  smaller  than  the  evil  he  perpe- 
trates, the  means  for  the  death  of  society.  The  resulting  sense  of  hostility 
between  himself  and  the  community,  alienation  from  his  fellow-men  and 
from  God,  fear  of  detection,  actual  condemnation  by  his  own  conscience, 
and  ideal  condemnation  by  all  the  world,  constitute  a  hell  felt  in  proportion 
to  the  delicacy  of  his  sensibility.  The  spiritual  disturbance  and  pain  thus 
suflPered  are  the  effort  of  Providence  to  readjust  the  inverted  relation  of  his 
low  self-interest  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  general  public,  and  remove 
the  threatened  ruinous  consequences  of  his  sin  by  remedying  the  order  it 
has  disbalanced  and  broken. 

These  illustrations  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  statement  of  the  true 
idea  of  hell  in  its  final  formula.  The  will  of  God  is  expressed  in  that  gra- 
dation of  goods  or  scale  of  ranks  which  indicates  the  fixed  conditions  of 
universal  wflfare  and  the  accordant  forces  of  the  motives  which  should 
impel  our  pursuit  of  them.  To  seek  these  goods  in  their  proper  order  of 
importance  and  authority,  every  level  of  function  beneath  kept  subservient 
to  every  one  above,  is  the  law  of  salvation,  or  the  pathway  of  heaven 
through  the  universe.  To  substitute  our  will  for  the  will  of  God,  the 
Intensity  of  private  desires  in  place  of  the  dignity  of  public  motives,  put- 
ting the  lower  and  smaller  over  the  higher  and  greater,  is  the  law  of  per- 
dition, or  the  pathway  of  hell  through  the  universe. 

The  lowest  function  of  man  is  a  simple  momentary  gratification  of  sense, 
as,  for  example,  an  act  of  nutrition.  The  highest  function  of  which  his 
nature  is  capable  is  the  surrender  of  himself  to  the  universal  order,  the 
sympathetic  identification  of  himself  with  the  eternal  law  and  weal  of  the 
whole.  Between  those  vast  extremes  there  are  hundreds  of  intermediate 
functions,  rising  in  worth  and  authority  from  the  direct  gratifications  of 
appetite  to  the  i(feal  appropriutions  of  transcendental  good,  from  the  titil- 
lation  given  by  a  pinch  of  snuft  to  the  thrill  imparted  by  an  imaginative 
contemplation  of  the  redeemed  state  of  humanity  a  million  years  ahead. 
But,  throughout  the  entire  range,  all  the  sin  and  guilt  from  which  hell  is 
proouced  consist  in  obeying  a  lower  motive  in  preference  to  a  higher  one, 
making  some  narrow  or  selfish  good  paramount  over  a  wider  or  disinter- 
ested one.  A  man,  educated  as  a  physician,  practiced  his  profession  on 
scientific  principles,  and  nearly  starved  on  an  income  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  He  then  set  up  as  a  quack,  compounded  a  worthless  nos- 
trum, and,  by  dint  of  impudence,  advertising,  and  other  charlatanry,  made 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  vear,  and  justified  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
of  his  success.  By  falsehood  and  cheating  he  preyed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public.  If  all  men  were  like  him,  society  could  not  exist.  The  mean- 
ness of  his  soul,  shutting  him  out  from  the  most  exquisite  and  exalted  pre- 
rogatives of  human  nature,  is  the  revenge  which  the  universe  takes  on 
such  a  man — the  hell  in  which  God  envelops  him.  A  manufacturer  turns 
out  certain  products  by  means  of  a  chemical  process  which  adds  seven  per 
cent,  to  his  profit,  but  shortens  the  average  life  of  his  workmen  five  years. 
All  mankind  would  indignantly  denounce  him  with  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  his  wickedness  in  thus  erecting  the  profane  standard  of  pecuniary 
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gain  above  the  sacrodness  of  the  lives  of  his  brothers.  But  when  of  two 
men  in  deadly  peril  from  an  approaching  explosion  only  one  can  escape, 
and  the  stronger,  instead  of  monopolizing  the  chance,  as  he  might,  studi 
back  and  lays  down  his  life  in  saving  the  weaker,  it  is  a  deed  of  heroic 
virtue,  applauded  by  all  men,  supported  by  the  whole  moral  creation 
which  derives  new  beauty  and  sweetness  from  it  It  radiates  a  peaceful 
bliss  of  self -approval  through  the  breast  before  it  is  mangled  and  cold, 
and  fills  the  soul  with  a  serene  joy  as  it  flies  to  CkxL  The  essential  merit 
of  such  an  action  is  the  subjection  of  that  selfishness  which  is  the  pria- 
ciple  of  all  sin,  and  whose  recoil  is  the  spring-trap  of  hell,  to  that  diab- 
terestcdncss  which  is  the  germ  of  redemption  and  the  perfume  of  hetveB. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequcnt  occurrence  for  a  mixture  of  heaven  and  hell  to  be 
experienced.  Here  is  an  able  and  upright  merchant  who  is  about  to  faQ, 
in  consequence  of  disasters  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  and 
for  which  he  is  in  no  sense  responsible.  He  shrinks  from  bankruptcy  with 
inexpressible  shame  and  distress.  He  is  mortified,  cut  to  tHe  quick, 
robbed  of  sleep,  can  hardly  look  his  creditors  in  the  face.  Now,  he  reflect!, 
*'  This  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  honest,  prudent,  economical,  unwearied 
in  effort,  I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  €k)d  approTei 
me,  and  all  good  men  would  if  they  knew  the  exact  facts."  If  thataasor 
ance  does  not  shed  an  clement  of  heaven  into  his  hell,  spread  a  soothing 
veil  of  light  and  oil  over  his  stormy  trouble,  then  it  is  because  his  pride 
is  greater  than  his  self-respect,  his  vanity  more  keen  than  his  conscience  is 
strong,  his  regard  for  appearances  more  influential  than  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  And  in  that  case  the  misery  he  suffers  is  the  penalty  of  his 
excessive  self -sensitiveness. 

The  elements  of  hell  are  pain,  slavery,  imprisonment,  rebellion,  forced 
exertion,  forced  inaction,  shame,  fear,  self-condenmation,  social  condes- 
nation,  universal  condemnation,  aimlessness,  and  despair.  He  who  se^ 
good  only  in  the  just  order  of  its  successive  standards,  gratifying  no  lower 
function,  except  in  subservience  to  the  higher  ones,  escapes  these  experi- 
ences, feels  that  he  fulfills  his  destiny,  and  is  an  approved  freeman  of  God. 
The  service  of  truth  and  good  alone  makes  free ;  all  service  of  evil  is  slkTOj 
and  wretchedness.  For  freedom  is  spontaneous  obedience  to  that  whid 
has  a  right  to  co  mmand.  The  thirsty  man  who  quaffs  a  glass  of  cold 
water  does  an  act  of  liberty;  but  he  who  constantly  intoxicates  himsdf  ia 
satiation  of  a  morbid  and  despotic  appetite,  knows  that  he  is  a  slave,  aad 
feels  condemned,  and  chafes  in  the  hell  of  his  bondage. 

The  dissipated  sluggards  and  thieves  who  feed  the  vices  and  prej  on  the 
interests  of  the  community,  writhe  under  the  rebuke  of  the  higher  laws  thef 
break  in  enthroning  their  selfish  propensities  above  the  cardinal  standards 
of  the  public  good;  and  in  the  stale  monotony  of  their  indulgences,  the^ 
know  nothing  of  the  glorious  zest  shed  by  the  best  prizes  of  existence  into 
the  breasts  of  the  virtuous  and  aspiring,  whom  every  day  finds  failltf 
advanced  on  their  way  to  perfection.  Envy  is  the  very  blast  that  blovi 
the  forge  of  hell.  It  sets  its  victim  in  painful  antagonism  with  all  good 
not  his  o«m,  actually  turning  it  into  evil;  while  a  generous  sympathy  appiV' 
priates  as  its  own  all  the  foreign  good  it  contemplates.     The  sight  of  ^ 
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saccessfol  rival  keeps  an  envious  man  in  a  chronic  hell,  but  adds  a  heav- 
enly enjoyment  to  the  experience  of  a  generous  friend.  Ignorance,  pride, 
falsehood,  and  hate  are  the  four  master-keys  to  the  gates  of  hell — keys 
which  sinners  are  ever  unwittingly  using  to  let  themselves  in,  and  then  to 
lock  the  bolts  behind. 

A  character  whoso  spontaneous  motions  are  upward  and  outward,  from 
the  central  and  lowermost  instincts  of  self  toward  the  highest  and  outer- 
most apprehensions  of  good,  exemplifies  the  law  of  salvation,  which 
guides  the  conscious  soul  in  an  ascending  and  expanding  spiral  through 
the  successively  greater  spheres  of  truth  and  life.  The  character  whose 
spontaneous  tendencies  are  the  reverse  of  this,  moving  inward  and  down- 
ward, exemplifies  the  law  of  perdition,  which  guides  the  soul  in  a  de- 
scending and  contracting  spiral,  constantly  enslaving  it  to  lower  and  viler 
attractions  of  self  in  preference  to  letting  it  freely  serve  the  superior  ranks 
forever  issuing  their  redemptive  behests  and  invitations  above.  When  the 
membesB  of  a  family  erect  their  separate  wills  as  independent  laws,  in- 
stead of  harmoniously  blending  around  a  common  authority  of  truth  and 
love,  when  they  live  in  incessant  collisions  and  stormy  insubordination, 
a  poisonous  fret  of  irritable  vanity  gnawing  their  heart-strings,  a  fiery  sleet 
of  hate  and  scorn  hurtling  through  the  domestic  atmosphere,  the  whole 
household  are  in  perdition*  Their  home  is  a  concentrated  hell.  To  be  with- 
out love,  without  soothing  attentions  and  encouragements,  without  fresh 
aims,  and  a  relishing  alternation  of  work  and  rest,  without  progress  and 
hope,  to  be  deprived  of  the  legitimate  gratifications  of  the  functions  of  our 
being,  and  compelled  to  suftcr  their  opposites — what  closer  definition  of 
hell  can  there  be  than  this?  And  this,  while  avoided  or  neutralized  by 
virtue,  is,  in  its  various  degrees,  obviously  the  inevitable  result  and  pen- 
alty of  sin. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  popular  view  or  mythological  doctrine  of  hell 
has  arisen  from  conceiving  of  God  unaer  the  image  of  a  political  ruler, 
acting  from  without,  by  wilful  methods,  and  inflicting  arbitrary  judgments 
on  his  rebellious  subjects.  He  should  be  conceived  as  the  dynamic  Creator, 
acting  from  within,  through  the  intrinsic  order  and  laws  of  things,  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  his  creatures.  His  condemnation  is  the  inev- 
itable culmination  of  a  discordant  state  of  being,  rather  than  the  verdict 
of  a  vindictive  judge  or  tlic  sentence  of  a  forensic  monarch.  Every  retri- 
bution is  an  impinge  of  the  creature  in  the  creation,  and,  so  far  from  ex- 
pressing destructive  wrath,  is  an  act  df  the  self -rectifying  mechanism  of  the 
universe  to  readjust  the  part  with  the  whole.  With  what  pernicious  folly, 
what  cruel  superstition,  men  have  attributed  their  own  miserable  passions 
to  their  imperturbable  Maker,  breaking  his  infinite  perfection  into  all  sorts 
of  frightful  shapes,  as  seen  through  the  blur  and  effervescence  of  their  own 
imperfections  I  So  the  sun  seems  to  go  down  with  his  garments  rolled  in 
blood,  and  to  set  angrily  in  a  stormy  ocean  of  fire :  but  really  the  great  lamp 
of  the  universe  shines  serenely  from  the  unalterable  fixture  of  his  central 
seat,  and  all  this  spectral  tempest  of  blaze  and  glare  is  but  a  refraction  ol 
his  beams  through  our  vexed  atmosphere. 

God  being  infinitely  perfect,  does  not  change  his  dispositions  and  modes 
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of  action  like  a  fickle  man.  His  intentions  and  deeds  are  the  same  here  and 
every whc'-e,  now  and  always.  If  we  wish  to  learn  in  what  manner  Qod 
will  prepare  a  hell  and  punish  the  impenitent  wicked  after  death,  we  must 
not,  as  men  did  in  the  barbaric  and  mythological  ages,  make  an  induction 
from  the  treatment  of  criminals  by  capricious  and  revengeful  rulers  in  this 
world  ;  we  must  see  how  God  himself  now  treats  his  disobedient  children 
for  their  demerits  here,  assured  that  his  eternal  temper  and  method  are 
identical  with  his  temporal  temper  and  method. 

Well,  then,  how  docs  God  treat  offenders  now  ?  Incapable  of  anger  or 
caprice,  he  retains  his  own  steady  procedures  and  absolute  serenity  unal- 
tered, but  leaves  the  culprits  to  endure  the  effects  of  their  perverted  bearing 
towards  him  and  towards  the  order  he  has  established. 

If  a  man  lies  or  defiles  himself,  or  blasphemes,  or  murders,  God  does  not 
dash  him  from  a  cliff  or  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  There  would  be 
no  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  that';  and  to  suppose  it,  is  a  gross 
superstition.  He  leaves  the  offender  to  the  reactions  of  his  ownects,  the 
discordant  vileness  of  his  own  degradation,  the  devouring  return  of  his  own 
passions,  to  punish  him  for  his  sin,  and  to  purge  him  of  his  wrong.  The 
true  retribution  of  every  wicked  deed  is  contained  in  the  recalcitration  of 
its  own  motive.  What  fitter  penalty  can  the  soul  suffer  than  that  of  being 
embraced  in  the  hellish  atmosphere  of  its  own  bad  spirit,  to  teach  il  to 
reform  itself  and  cultivate  a  better  spirit  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  fear,  suffering  and  horror,  which  so 
often  accompany  or  follow  sin?  They  do  not,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, express  the  indignation  and  rcvengefulness  of  God.  No,  at  their 
very  darkest,  they  must  suggest  the  shadow  of  his  aggrieved  will,  not  the 
lurid  frown  of  his  rage.  A  part  of  the  discord  which  sin  is  and  introduces, 
they  denote  the  remedial  struggles  of  nature  and  graco  to  restore 
the  perverted  being  to  its  normal  condition.  If  you  put  your  finger  in  the 
fire  the  burning  pain  is  the  reaction  of  your  act,  and  that  pain  is  not  ven- 
geance, but  preservative  education.  When  some  frightful  disease  eeizcfl 
on  a  man,  the  inflammation  and  convulsions  which  succeed  are  the  violent 
spring  of  the  constitution  on  the  enemy,  its  desperate  attempt  to  shake  off 
the  fell  grasp,  and  bring  the  organism  to  health  and  peace  again.  These 
efforts  cither  succeed,  or  in  the  exliausting  shocks  the  body  is  destroyed. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  soul.  Sin  is  the  displacement  of  the  hierarchy  of 
authorites  in  the  soul,  the  misbalancing  of  its  energies,  the  disturbance  of 
its  health  and  peace.  And  all  the  varietiss  of  retribution  are  the  recoil  of 
the  injured  faculties,  tlic  struggles  of  tlic  insulted  authorities,  to  vindi- 
cate and  reestablish  themselves.  Now,  these  efforts,  if  the  soul  is  inde- 
structible, must  always,  at  last,  bo  successful.  Health  in  the  body  ia  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  its  energies  with  its  conditions;  and  a  sufficient 
modicum  must  be  obtained  or  death  ensues.  Virtue  in  the  soul  is  the  har- 
mony of  its  powers  with  the  laws  of  God ;  the  measure  of  this  is  the  meas- 
ure of  spiritual  life;  and  granting  the  soul  to  bo  immortal,  the  tendency 
towards  a  complete  measure  of  virtue  must  ultimately  become  irresistible, 
and  every  hell  at  last  terminate  in  paradise.  The  persistent  forces  or  laws 
of  the  divine  environment  steadily  tend  to  draw  the  unstable  forces  or  pa» 
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sions  of  all  creatures  into  harmony  with  them,  and  that  harmony  is 
redemption.  Perdition  is  consequently  never,  as  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
makes  it  always,  a  state  of  fixed  hopelessness.  Though  we  make  our  bed 
in  the  nethermost  hell,  God  is  there.  And  wherever  God  is.  penitence  and 
grace,  reformation  and  pardon,  have  a  riglit  of  eminent  domain  between 
him  and  the  souls  of  his  children. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  hell  as  a  physical  locality,  and  the 
predestination  of  all  men  to  it  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  birth  is  a  universal 
gateway  of  perdition,  the  whole  world  one  open  course  to  damnation  for 
all  except  the  few  elected  to  be  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ  The 
orthodox  scheme  depicts  the  lineage  of  Adam  as  a  dark  river  of  perdition, 
choked  with  the  souls  of  the  damned,  steadily  pouring  into  hell  ever  since 
our  human  generations  began.  But  in  addition  to  the  refutation  of  this 
terrible  belief  by  its  monstrous  moral  iniquity,  science  is  now  doubly 
refuting  it  by  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  on  the  earth 
for  unnumbered  centuries  before  the  Biblical  date  of  Adam.  So  this  ficti- 
tious gate  of  a  fictitious  hell  is  shut  and  abolished.  With  it  vanishes  the 
horrible  picture  of  this  world  as  floored  with  omnipresent  trap-doors  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  closed  fatally  around  by  a  dead  wall  of  doom,  through 
which,  by  one  bloody  orifice  alone,  the  believers  in  the  vicarious  atonement 
could  crawl  up  into  heaven.  In  place  of  this,  we  see  the  whole  universe  as 
one  open  House  of  God,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  free  entries  of 
laws  of  intrinsic  justice  and  love. 

And  so  of  the  remaining  theoretic  gates  of  hell, — ^unbelief,  ritual  neglect, 
and  the  other  technicalities  on  which  priests  and  deluded  zealots  have 
always  hinged  the  perdition  of  such  as  heed  not  their  authority  ;  none  of 
them  shall  much  longer  prevail.  With  the  wiping  out  of  the  mythological 
hell  all  these  fanciful  entrances  to  it  likewise  disappear.  But  instead  of 
these  visionary  ones  we  should  point  out  and  warn  men  from  the  substan- 
tial gates  of  the  true  hell.  Whatever  is  a  cause  of  insubordinate  and  dis- 
cordant fruition  in  body  or  soul,  individual  or  community,  is  a  real  gate 
of  hell.  All  the  moral  and  social  evils,  intemperance,  war,  ambition, 
avarice,  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  ignorance,  bad  example,  des- 
potism, disease,  every  form  of  vice  or  crime, — all  tlfe  influences  that  destroy 
or  mar  human  virtue,  excellence,  and  harmony, — are  so  many  open  gates  of 
hell,  drawing  their  victims  in.  In  holding  back  those  who  are  approaching 
these  fatal  gates,  in  trying  to  contract  them,  to  shut  them  up^here  is  a 
Tital  work  to  be  done,  iufinitely  more  promising  than  the  brandishing  of 
the  terrors  of  that  material  hell  in  which  sensible  men  can  no  longer 
believe.  For  the  only  true  hell  is  the  remedial  vibration  of  truth  in  an 
uncoordinated  soul,  even  when  not  remedial  for  the  individual  still 
remedial  for  the  race. 

It  is  not  our  outward  abode,  but  our  inmost  spirit,  that  makes  our  expe- 
rience infernal  or  heavenly:  for,  in  the  last  result,  it  is  the*  occupying 
spirit  that  moulds  the  environment,  not  the  habitation  that  determhics 
the  tenant.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  An  accom- 
plished chemist,  who  was  a  good  man  in  truth,  but  a  heretic  by  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  died.     Being  an  imbeliever,  of  course,  he  went 
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to  helL  Seeihg  a  groap  of  children  in  torment  there,  he  pitied  them  Terj 
deeply,  and  straightway  began  to  devise  measures,  by  means  of  hid  skill  in 
chemical  science,  to  shield  them  from  the  flame.  Tnstantly  the  whole 
scene  changed.  The  beauty  of  heaven  lay  around  him,  and  all  its  bland- 
ness  breathed  through  him.  .  Forgetting  his  own  sufferings  in  sympathy 
for  those  of  others,  he  had  obeyed  the  law  of  virtue,  subjecting  a  selfish 
desire  to  a  disinterested  one  ;  and  the  omnipotent  God  enveloped  him  with 
the  heaven  of  his  own  spirit.  Another  man,  who  was  hard  and  cruel  in 
character,  but  perfectly  sound  in  the  orthodox  faith  and  observances,  died. 
It  is  true  ho  was  an  avaricious  and  hard  saint,  but  then  ho  believed  in  the 
atoning  blood  ;  and  so,  of  course,  he  went  to  heaven.  No  sooner  did  he 
find  himself  safely  seated  in  bliss  than  he  tried  to  peep  over  the  golden 
waU  into  the  pit  of  perdition,  in  order  to  heighten  the  relish  of  his  favored 
lot  by  the  contrast  of  the  agonies  of  the  lost.  Instantly  the  celestial  scen- 
ery about  him  was  changed  into  infernal,  and,  by  the  radiation  and 
return  of  his  own  bad  spirit,  he  found  himself  plunged  into  hell  and  writh- 
ing under  its  retributive  experience.  His  character  exemplified  the  law  of 
perdition,  enthroning  selfishness  over  disinterestedness,  subverting  the 
order  of  virtue  ;  and  the  insulted  will  of  Qod  made  his  imagined  heaven  a 
real  hell. 

Hell  is  revealed  in  the  experience  of  the  world  as  a  diminishing  quantity 
through  the  successive  periods  since  war,  cannibalism  and  slavery  were 
universal.  Will  not  the  progressive  process  terminate  in  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  it,  paradise  everywhere  steadily  encroaching  on  purgatory  TmtQ  at 
last  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  composes  an  unbroken  heaven? 
According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  entire  creation  was  once  a  measure 
less  chaos — confusion,  conflict,  collisions,  explosions,  making  a  universal  hell 
of  matter.  But  the  discords  and  perturbations  grew  ever  less  and  less,  regu- 
larity and  order  more  and  more,  as  suns  and  planets  and  moons  took  form 
and  wheeled  in  their  gleaming  circles,  till  now  the  mazy  web  of  worids 
is  weaving  throughout  space  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  creative  design. 
The  evolution  of  incarnate  spiritual  destinies  began  later,  and  is  more  com- 
plex than  the  material,  each  mind  being  as  complicated  as  the  whole  galaxy. 
May  we  not  trust  that  at  last  it  shall  be  as  complete  as  the  evolution  of 
the  astronomic  motions  already  is,  and  a  divine  empire  of  holy  and  happj 
men  be  the  goal  of  history  ?  This  hope  carries  the  cross  through  hell,  and 
leaves  nothing  unredeemed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GATB8  OF  HBAYEIi  ;  OB,   THB  LAW  OP  8ALYATION  IN  AIJj  W0BLD8. 

Hkaten.  in  the  crude  fancy  of  mankind,  has  generally  been  conceived 
as  a  definite,  exclusive,  material  abode;  either  some  elysian  clime  on  the 
surface  or  the  earth;  or  some  happy  isle  beyond  the  setting  sun;  or  this 
whole  globe,  renovated  by  fire  and  peopled  with  a  risen  and  ransomed 
race ;  or  else  some  halcyon  spot  in  the  sky,  curtained  with  inaccessible 
splendor  and  crowded  with  eternal  blessings.  It  was  natural  that  men 
should  think  thus  of  heaven  as  a  place  whence  all  the  evils  which  they 
knew  were  excluded  and  where  all  the  goods  which  they  knew  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch,  God  himself  visibly  enthroned  there  in  entrancing 
glory  amidst  throngs  of  worshippers. 

This  was  unavoidable,  because,  in  an  early  age,  before  knowledge  and 
reflection  had  trained  men  to  the  critical  examination  and  correction  of 
their  instinctive  conclusions,  all  the  data  which  they  possessed  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  imagine  the  unknown  God  in  the  glorified  form  and 
circumstanced  of  the  most  enviable  being  their  exx>erience  had  yet  revealed 
to  them ;  and  to  paint  the  unknown  future  state  of  perfected  souls  under 
the  purest  aspects  of  the  most  desirable  boons  they  had  known  in  the  pres- 
ent state.  It  being  a  necessity  of  their  uncritical  minds  to  personify  God 
by  a  definite  picture  of  imagination,  and  to  portray  heaven  to  themselves 
as  an  external  place,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  work  out  the  results 
by  means  of  the  most  intense  experiences  and  the  most  impressive  imagery 
familiar  to  them.  The  highest  idea  they  had  of  man,  purified  and  expanded 
to  the  utmost,  would  be  their  idea  of  God;  and  the  grandest  and  happiest 
conditions  of  existence  within  their  observation,  enhanced  by  the  removal 
of  every  limiting  ill,  would  form  their  notion  of  heaven.  Both  would  be 
outward,  definite,  local,  and,  as  it  were,  tangible.  Royal  courts  with  their 
pomp  of  power  and  luxury;  priestly  temples,  with  their  exclusive  sanctity, 
their  awe-inspiring  secrets,  their  processions  and  anthems,  would  inevitably 
furnish  the  prevailing  casts  and  colors  to  the  dogmas  and  the  scenery  of 
early  religion.  For  what  were  the  most  vivid  of  all  the  experiences  men 
had  among  their  fellows  on  earth?  Why,  the  exhibitions  of  the  sultan 
with  his  gorgeous  ceremonial  state,  and  of  the  high-priest  with  the  dread 
sacrifice  and  homage  he  paid  amidst  clouds  of  incetfse  and  rolling  waves  of 
song;  the  admission  of  the  favored,  in  glittering  robes,  to  share  the  privi- 
leges; the  exclusion  of  the  profane  and  vulgar  in  squalid  misery  and  outer 
darkness.  Consequently,  except  by  a  miracle,  these  sights  could  not  fail 
largely  to  constitute  the  scenic  elements  for  the  popular  belief  concerning 
Qcd  and  heaven.    What  thoyJtd  men  reflect  over  into  the  unknown  to  por- 
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tray  their  ideals  there,  if  not  the  most  coveted  ingredients  and  the  most 
impressive  forms  of  the  knaum  f  The  great  thing,  then,  inevitably,  would 
be  supposed  to  be  to  gain  the  personal  favor  of  the  supreme  Soverei^bv 
some  artifice,  some  flattery,  some  fortunate  compliance  with  his  arbitnnr 
caprice,  and  to  get  into  the  chnrmed  enclosure  of  his  abode  by  some  special 
grace — some  authoritative  passport  or  magic  art. 

But  as  soon  as  science  and  philosophy,  and  a  spiritual  experience  recti- 
fying its  own  errors  by  reflective  criticism,  have  created  a  more  competeDt 
theology  it  discredits  all  these  raw  schemes.  It  teaches  that  God,  being 
the  eternal  omnipresent  power  and  mystery  which  foreran,  underlies,  pa- 
vades  and  includes  all  things,  cannot  justly  be  figured  as  a  man,  locallj 
here  or  there,  and  not  elsewhere.  He  can  be  justly  thought  of  only  astbe 
almighty  Creator  of  the  universe,  intelligible  in  the  order  of  his  works  and 
ways,  but  inscrutable  in  his  essence,  absent  nowhere,  present  everywhwe 
in  general,  and  specially  revealed  anywhere  whenever  a  fit  experience  in 
the  soul  awakens  a  special  consciousness  of  him.  This  conception  of 
Gk)d — the  only  one  any  longer  defensible — as  the  Infinite  Spirit,  incapable, 
except  in  his  various  incarnations,  of  particular  local  enthronement  and 
uncovering  to  the  outward  gaze  of  worshippers,  necessitates  a  cmt- 
spondent  alteration  in  the  vulgar  idea  of  heaven  as  an  exclusive  spot  in 
space. 

In  every  form  of  being,  in  any  portion  of  the  universe,  the  central  idea 
of  a  state  of  salvation,  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the 
faculties  of  the  creature,  the  fruition  of  the  ends  of  the  whole  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  part,  the  congruity  of  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  the  re- 
quirements of  its  situation.  If  this  definition  be  accepted,  it  is  clear  that 
no  mere  place  of  residence,  however  excellent,  can  be  heaven.  Tliat  ia  bat 
one  factor  of  heaven,  and  worthless  without  a  corresponding  factor  of  a 
spiritual  kind.  Essentially,  heaven  is  a  divine  experience,  not  a  dirine 
location ;  yet  constructively  it  is  both  of  these.  Ever  so  serene  and  pnrea 
space,  penectly  free  from  every  perturbation  of  ill,  and  surrounded  with 
all  the  outer  provisions  of  power  and  order,  would  be  no  heaven,  until  a 
prepared  soul  entered  it,  furnishing  the  spiritual  conditions  for  the  forces 
to  run  into  fruition,  for  the  melody  of  blissful  being  to  play.  The  material 
elements  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  unconscious  dynamici 
However  perfectly  marshalled,  they  can  by  themselves  compose  no  hearen. 
So  the  conscious  soul,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  incapable  of  an  independent 
and  unrelated  existence  in  itself.  All  its  experience,  when  ultimately 
analyzed,  is  the  resultant  of  the  mutual  relations  between  its  own  energiei 
and  capacities  and  the  forms  and  forces  of  things  outaide  of  itself.  Wlien 
there  is  a  right  arrangement  of  right  realities  in  the  residence,  and  a  right 
development  of  faculties  and  affections  within  the  resident,  and  such  tf 
adjustment  of  the  spiritual  states  with  the  surrounding  conditions,  that,  ii 
these  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  the  laws  of  the  universe  break  into 
conscious  harmony,  or  the  will  of  God  is  realized  in  a  life  of  bleasedneii; 
that  harmony,  that  blessedness,  is  what  we  mean  by  heaven  ;  and  the  cob- 
ditions  of  its  realization  constitute  the  law  of  salvation. 

Such  being  the  true  idea  of  heaven,  obviously,  it  cannot  be  limited  to  47 
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partiCQlar  locality.  It  may  be  here,  elsewhere,  anywhere,  everywhere,  be- 
fore death,  in  death,  after  death ;  whenever  and  wherever  the  proper  condi- 
tions meet — ^inward  state  and  outward  circumstances  so  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
duce an  experience  which  fulfills  the  will  of  God  and  realizes  the  end  of 
the  creation.  Hereafter  this  may  be,  as  we  know  it  now  on  earth,  a  spirit- 
ual fruition  in  material  conditions,  or  it  may  be  something  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  varying  exigences  of  worlds  whose  details  are  as  yet  in- 
conceivable by  us,  altogether  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  futurity  and  our 
ignorance.  But  its  one  fundamental  condition,  its  eternal  essence  under 
all  circumstances  which  can  possibly  happen,  must  always  be  the  same. 
Whatever  changes  await  the  soul,  embodied  in  a  new  form  in  the  state 
after  death,  or  remaining  in  pure  disembodiment ; — whatever  be  the  relation 
of  the  immaterial  entity  of  mind  to  the  circumference  and  contents  of  its 
new  home, — it  can  be  in  paradise,  it  can  command  peace  and  bliss,  or  any 
equivalent  of  these  terms,  only  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  God  in  its 
being.  Heaven  is,  therefore,  the  reconciliation  and  unison  of  the  soul 
with  its  divinely  appointed  lot,  the  identification  of  the  ideal  and  the  real. 

The  will  of  Qod  is  expressed  in  the  soul  in  the  submissive  services  and  vir- 
tues of  a  pure  and  pious  character  *  it  is  expressed  in  the  outward  creation  by 
the  unbreakable  persistency  of  his  laws  through  all  the  aberrations  and  dis- 
cords of  accompaning  evil  or  limitation.  Nowhere  can  it  ever  be  an  im- 
possibility to  conjoin  these  and  thus  to  make  a  heaven.  The  one  thing 
which  everywhere  is  variable  and  evanescent,  is  evil,  or  the  imperfect  ad- 
justment of  the  creature  with  the  works  and  designs  of  the  Creator.  The 
one  thing  which  forever  stays,  and  steadily  invites  the  intelligent  soul  to 
its  embrace,  is  good,  that  is,  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  divinely  intended 
correspondence  of  tlie  relations  in  the  part  with  the  relations  in  the  whole,  a 
serene  movement  of  life  through  the  unison  of  the  soul  with  its  true  fate. 
Now,  the  one  predicate  which  is  essential  in  all  things,  without  whose 
presence  nothing  can  be,  is  the  will  of  God.  Even  could  that  will  be  vio- 
lated or  withstood,  still  it  would  be  there,  upholding,  forgiving,  wooing. 
Salvation,  or  a  life  of  conscious  harmony,  is  capable  of  realization,  of 
course,  wherever  the  means  are  offered  for  the  performance  and  enjoyment 
of  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  infinity  of  his  attributes  necessarily  makes  that 
condition  an  omnipresent  possibility  in  the  realm  of  free  spirits.  There- 
fore, heaven  is  not  outwardly  limited  to  one  place,  or  to  one  period,  but 
may  be  achieved  at  any  time,  and  anywhere.  This  throws  light  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  current,  narrow  doctrine  of  a  limited  probation.  The  oriental 
belief  that  the  action  of  the  present  is  the  fate  of  the  future  unquestionably 
covers  a  profound  truth.  Yet,  if  there  is  always  a  future  there  must  like- 
wise always  be  a  present,  and  the  right  action  in  this  may  forever  redeem 
that  Probation  is  limited  by  no  decree,  only  by  the  duration  of  free 
being. 

Although  the  essential  element  in  the  idea  of  heaven  is  forever  the  same, 
it  may  be  regarded  in  three  different  aspects,  or  on  tliree  different  scales — 
as  an  individual  exx)erience,  as  a  social  state,  as  a  far-off  universal  event. 
Heaven,  as  a  private  exx)erience,  is  the  harmonized  intercourse  of  the  soul 
with  the  divineness  in  its  surrounding  conditions.    Heaven,  as  a  public  sod- 
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ety,  is  the  blessed  communion  of  blessed  souls,  a  complete  adjustment  of 
the  lives  of  kindred  natures.  Heaven,  as  a  final  consummation,  is  the 
publication  of  the  vindicated  will  of  God  in  the  total  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  individual  wills  so  many  separate  notes  blent  in  the  collective 
consonance  of  the  whole. 

But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  overlook  this  triple  distinction 
and  think  of  heaven  simply  as  the  correspondence  of  the  life  of  the  Boul 
with  those  outward  conditions  which  represent  the  will  of  God.  And 
towards  this  conclusion  everything,  in  its  profoundest  and  most  persistent 
tendency,  is  bearing.  In  spite  of  interruptions  and  seeming  exceptions*  it 
is  towards  this  that  the  entire  confluence  of  forces  and  beings  gravitates 
and  slowly  advances.  The  universal  law  of  evolution,  in  which  a  scien- 
tific philosophy  has  generalized  its  most  comprehensive  induction,  is  but 
a  history  and  prophecy  of  the  progress  towards  a  moving  equilibrium  of 
the  totality  of  worlds  and  intelligences,  which  can  eventuate  only  in  a 
universal  heaven,  or  unimpeded  completion  of  the  creative  fiesign.  Do 
wc  not  see  all  creatures  tending  towards  the  perfection  of  their  respective 
types,  every  improvement  selectively  taken  up  and  carried  on,  every  dete- 
riorating deviation  eliminated,  all  errors  and  failures  doomed  to  i>erish  or 
change  into  new  conditions  for  more  hopeful  attempts  ?  This  conflrms 
the  faith  first  based  on  the  deeper  argument.  For,  since  the  will  of  God 
is  the  one  persistent  reality,  the  one  uU-evolving  and  all-inclusive  power  of 
which  evil  is  only  the  distorted  and  shadowy  negation,  that  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God  which  constitutes  sin  and  misery,  that  discord  with  him 
which  generates  hell,  must  prove  an  ever-smaller  accompaniment  of  bis 
plan,  a  transitory  phenomenon  ceasing  in  even  degree  with  the  spreading 
conqaests  of  his  almighty  purpose,  as  race  on  race  of  creatures,  and  sys- 
tem on  system  of  worlds,  sweep  into  the  victorious  harmony,  until  the 
boundless  realm  of  being  shall  be  boundless  heaven,  * 

Heaven,  then,  in  essence,  is  not  merely  a  favored  locality,  not  merely  a 
resigned  soul,  but  the  result  of  a  combination  of  these  in  a  Just  relation. 
It  is  not  a  playing  power  in  the  material  environment  nor  an  inherent 
attribute  of  the  spiritual  instrument;  but  it  is  the  music  which  flows  from 
the  instrument  when  it  is  attuned  to  react  in  coordination  with  the  acting 
environment  Salvation,  consequently,  is  not  simply  a  divine  place  of 
abode,  not  simply  a  divine  state  of  soul;  but  it  is  these  two  conjoined.  It 
is  the  experimental  deposit  between  the  two  poles  of  rightly  ordered  con- 
ditions in  the  realm  and  rightly  directed  energies  in  the  inhabitant 
Heaven,  then,  in  the  best  and  briefest  definition  we  can  give,  ifl  the  will 
of  God  in  fulfillment,  or  the  law  of  the  whole  in  uncrossed  action. 

Hell  is  the  experience  produced  by  the  rebound  of  violated  law.  Or,  If 
we  hold  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  divine  law  is  incapable  of  violation;  as 
every  seeming  resistance  to  gravitation  is  in  fact  a  deeper  obedience  to 
gravitation,  then  we  may  say,  in  more  accurate  phrase,  hell  is  the  collision 
and  friction  of  the  limitations  of  different  laws.  It  ia  the  discord  of  the 
part  with  the  whole.  It  is  the  antagonism  of  the  soul  with  God.  But  the 
perpetual  preservation  of  a  perfectly  balanced  antagonism  with  God  if 
inconceivable.    It  must  vary,  totter,  grow  either  worse  or  better.    If  it 
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grows  worse,  it  will  finally  destroy  itself,  the  aberrant  IndiTiduality  or 
malign  insurgence  yanishing  in  the  totality  of  force,  as  the  filth  of  onr 
sewers  vanishes  purely  in  tlio  purity  of  the  ocean.  If  it  grows  better,  its 
improvement  will  finally  transform  the  opposition  into  reconciliation,  the 
evil  disappearing  in  good.  Therefore,  every  being  must  at  length  be  saved 
from  misery,  if  not  by  redemptive  atonement  then  by  absolvent  annihila- 
tion,— and  one  absolute  heaven  finally  absorb  the  dwindling  hells. 

The  question  of  chief  importance  to  us  in  relation  to  heaven  is.  How 
can  we  gain  admission  into  it.  The  limitations  of  language  necessitate  the 
use  of  imagery  for  the  expression  of  religious  ideas:  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it  if  it  be  recognized  as  imagery,  and  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
Considering,  then,  that  beatific  experience  of  which  heaven  consists,  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  city,  what  are  its  ways  of  entrance  ?  How  can  we 
pass  to  its  citizenship  ? 

The  obstacles  to  our  entrance  exist  not  in  the  city  itself.  Its  gates  are 
never  closed.  The  supreme  conditions  of  redemption  are  spiritual,  and 
not  local  or  material  If  there  be  within  no  fatal  impediments  to  the 
free  course  of  th^  will  of  God,  all  outer  obstacles  easily  give  way  and 
cease.  If  we  are  ever  to  know  heaven,  it  is  within  ourselves  that  we 
must  find  it  out  Whatever  abolishes  that  internal  rebellion  of  the  soul 
which  makes  its  experience  a  purgatory,  whatever  replaces  this  confusion 
with  an  accord  of  the  faculties,  is  a  road  to  heaven.  Whatever  removes 
vices  and  inserts  virtues  in  their  stead,  attuning  us  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  things,  leads  us  through  some  gate  into  paradise.  And  nothing  else 
can — no  ceremonial  artifice,  no  external  transference,  no  sacramental  ex- 
orcism, no  priestly  dodge. 

The  same  mistake  generally  committed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heaven, 
making  it  a  mere  local  residence,  has  been  as  generally  committed  m  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  admission.  They  have  been  made  arbitrary,  where- 
as they  are  intrinsic.  They  are  inwrought  with  the  substantial  laws  of 
being.  The  idea  of  God  being  first  fashioned  after  the  image  of  a  sultan 
throned  in  his  palace  amidst  his  courtiers,  ruling  an  empire  by  his  whims, 
it  was  but  natural  that  heaven,  and  the  terms  of  entrance  there,  should  be 
in  a  similar  manner  conceived  under  the  forms  of  court-ceremonial  with 
its  capricious  f  avoritisms.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  by  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  an  incarnate  person  of  the  €k>dhead  satisfaction  has  been  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  which  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  its  original  fed- 
eral representative,  and  that  thus  a  pardon  was  offered  to  those  alone  who 
mentally  accept  the  formula  of  the  correspondent  belief. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  open  gateway  of  heaven  is  faith  in  the 
vicarious  atonement,  a  baptismal  passage  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Science  explodes  this  narrow  and  repulsive  doctrine  by  demonstrating 
its  irreconcilableness  alike  with  physical  fact  and  with  moral  law,  first 
tracing  the  affiliated  lines  of  our  race  back  to  many  separate  Adams  in 
the  shadows  of  an  indeterminable  antiquity,  and  then  showing  that  the 
divine  method  of  salvation  is  through  substantial  rejection  of  evil  and  ap- 
propriation of  good  in  personal  character,  and  not  through  royal  proclar 
mation  and  forensic  conformity. 
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The  plan  of  Qod  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  its  culmination  is  seen  in 
Christ,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  true  type  of  being,  the  true  style  of  motiy6 
and  action,  for  their  assimilation  and  reproduction :  but  Calvinism,  'vrhen 
fundamentally  analyzed,  reduces  it  to  a  monarchical  manifesto  and  spec- 
tacular drama  working  its  effects  through  verbal  terms,  acts  of  mental 
assent  and  gesticular  deeds.  Every  sound  teaching  of  philosophy  refutes 
this  exclusive  and  arbitrary  creed.  In  fact,  its  fictitious  and  mythological 
nature  is  obvious  the  moment  we  see  that  the  will  of  God  is  represented  in 
those  laws  of  nature  which  are  tl^e  direct  articulations  and  embodiments  of 
his  eternal  mind,  and  not  in  those  political  regulations  or  priestly  and 
judicial  formalities  which  express  the  perverted  desires  and  artificial  de- 
vices of  men.  The  wearing  of  a  certain  dress,  the  bending  of  the  knee, 
the  muttering  of  a  phrase,  may  flatter  an  earthly  sovereign  and  gain 
a  seat  at  his  banquets.  But  it  is  childish  folly  to  fancy  any  such  thing  of 
€k)d.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  has  two  schemes  of  government, — 
one  for  the  present  state,  another  for  the  future ;  one  for  the  elect,  another 
for  the  reprobate;  one  for  those  who  gaze  on  the  spectacle  of  the  crucifix- 
ion and  make  a  certain  sign,  another  for  those  who  do  not.  His  laws, 
identified  with  the  unchangeable  nature  and  course  of  the  creation,  sweep 
in  one  unbroken  order  throughout  immensity  and  eternity,  awarding 
I)erfect  justice,  and  perfect  mercy  to  all  alike,  making  the  exi>criencc  of  all 
souls  a  hell  or  a  heaven  to  them  accordingly  as  they  strive  against  or  har- 
monize with  the  divine  system  of  existence  in  which  they  have  their  being. 
The  mere  acceptance  of  a  technical  dogma,  the  mere  performance  of  a 
ritual  action,  cannot  adjust  a  discordant  character  with  the  conditions  of 
ble«isedness  so  as  to  reinstate  an  exile  of  heaven.  To  imagine  that  God 
will,  in  consideration  of  some  technical  device,  place  in  heaven  a  man 
whose  character  fits  him  for  hell,  or,  in  default  of  that  conventionality, 
place  in  hell  a  man  whose  character  fits  him  for  heaven,  is  to  represent  hhn 
as  acting  on  an  eccentric  whim.  And  surely  every  one  who  has  a  worthy 
idea  of  God  must  find  it  much  easier  to  believe  that  men  have  mixed  myth- 
ological dreams  with  their  religion,  than  to  believe  that  the  infinite  €k>d  is 
capable  of  despotic  freaks  or  melo-dramatic  caprices.  The  jKwr,  odious 
figment  that  baptism  with  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  sole  entrance  to 
heaven,  is  rebuked  by  the  sweet  and  awful  imperturbableness  with  which  the 
laws  of  being  act,  distributing  the  ingredients  of  hell  or  heaven  to  cveiy 
one  accordingly  as  his  vices  disobey  or  his  virtues  obey  the  will  of  God. 
In  a  universe  of  law— where  God  with  all  his  attributes  is  omnipresent — ^no 
trick  can  ever  be  the  pathway  into  paradise.  The  true  method  of  salva- 
tion is  by  the  production  of  a  good  character  through  divine  grace  and 
the  discipline  of  life.  Thus,  the  real  law  of  salvation  through  Christ  con- 
sists not  in  the  technical  belief  that  he  shed  his  blood  for  our  redemp- 
tion, but  in  the  personal  dcrival  from  him  of  that  spirit  which  wHl 
make  us  willing  to  shed  our  own  blood  for  the  good  of  others. 

There  was,  not  long  ago,  called  to  her  eternal  home,  a  young  Woman, 
who,  by  the  sweet  gentleness,  the  heroic  generosity  and  the  unspotted 
fidelity  of  her  whole  life,  deserves  an  exalted  place  on  the  roll  of  feminine 
chivalry  and  saintliness.    Not  a  brighter  name,  or  one  associated  w^th  a 
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more  fearless  and  accomplished  spirit,  is  recorded  on  the  list  of  those 
Christian  women  who  volunteered  to  serve  as  nurses  in  the  great  American 
war  of  nationality.  No  soldier  was  braver,  few  were  more  under  fire,  than 
she  ;  stm  pljing  her  holy  work  with  unfaltering  love  and  fortitude,  both 
in  the  horrid  miasma  of  camps  and  before  the  charge  of  cavalry  and  the 
blaze  of  cannon.  Many  a  time,  the  livelong  night,  under  the  solemn  stars, 
equipped  with  assuaging  stores,  she  threaded  her  way  alone  through  the 
debris  of  carnage,  seeking  out  the  wounded  among  the  dead,  liftibg  her 
voice  in  song  as  a  ^ignid  for  any  lingering  survivor  who  might  be  near. 
Many  a  time  she  broke  on  the  vision  of  mutilated  and  dying  men,  with  the 
light  of  love  in  her  eyes,  a  hymn  of  cheer  on  her  lips,  and  unwearied  min- 
istrations in  her  hands,  transfigured  with  courage  and  devotion,  gleaming 
on  their  sight  through  the  sulphurous  flame  of  battle  or  the  darkening 
mists  of  disease  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  Heceiving  the  seeds  of  fatal 
illness  from  her  exposures,  she  returned  home  to  delight  with  her  noble 
qualities  all  who  knew  her,  to  make  a  husband  happy,  and  then  to  die  a 
contented  martyr.  Meekly  folding  her  hands,  and  saying  :  "Thanks, 
Father,  for  what  thou  hast  enabled  me  to  do,  and  still  more  for  the  new 
home  to  which  thou  art  calling  me  now" — she  was  gone.  The  cruel  creed 
of  superstition  says:  ''Since  she  was  a  Universalist,  having  no  part,  by 
faith,  in  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  Christ,  she  is  doomed  to  hell. "  But  every 
attribute  of  God,  every  promise  written  by  his  own  finger  in  the  sacred 
instincts  of  our  natiu'e,  as  well  as  the  cardinal  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, assure  us  that  as  the  victorious  purity  and  devotedness  of  her  soul 
bore  her  away  from  the  tabernacle  of  flesh,  the  welcoming  Savior  said: 
"  Come,  thou  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  And  heaven  swung  wide  its  gate  for  her; 
and  excited  fancy  conceives  that,  as  she  passed  in,  there  was  a  gratulatory 
flutter  of  wings  and  waving  of  palms  through  the  angelic  ranks. 

In  distinction  from  that  hypothetical  gate  of  blood,  set  up  by  a  crude 
theology  in  one  narrow  place  alone,  what,  then,  are  the  real  gates  of  heaven, 
which  stand  0|>en  throughout  the  realms  of  responsible  being?  All  the 
causes  which  bring  the  will  of  man  into  consent  with  the  will  of  God. 
Truth  is  the  harmony  of  mind  with  the  divine  order;  beauty,  the  harmony 
of  taste  with  the  divine  symmetries;  good,  the  harmony  of  volition  with 
the  divine  ends.  Everything  that  secures  these  for  us  is  an  avenue  into 
the  peaceful  city  of  bliss.  To  be  in  heaven  is  to  be  a  transparent  medium 
through  which  the  qualities  of  objects,  the  reflections  of  phenomena,  the 
vibrations  of  aboriginal  power,  pass  in  blessed  freedom,  without  deflection 
or  jar,  and  on  which  the  mysterious  attraction  of  the  Infinite  exerts  its 
supreme  spell.  To  be  there  in  a  superlative  degree  is  to  have  a  mind  which 
is  an  infinitesimal  mirror  of  the  All,  and  a  heart  responsive  to  that  mind, 
every  perception  of  truth  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  generating  a  corres- 
pondent emotion  of  good  in  the  realm  of  affection.  Not  any  forensic  act 
of  faith  in  atoning  blood,  but  ingrained  piety — a  modest  renunciation 
before  the  reality  of  things  is  the  grand  gateway  of  souls  to  the  blessedness 
and  repose  of  GkxL  Anselm,  the  great  sainted  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy,  said:     "I  would  rather  be  in  hell  without  a  fault  thaninheayen 
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-with  one."  Can  any  defective  technicality  damn  such  a  man?  No;  sach 
a  spirit  carries  and  radiates  heaven — is  itself  heaven.  That  spirit  is  God 
himself  in  his  creature,  and  can  no  more  be  imprisoned  in  hell  than  God 
can  be.  On  the  other  hand,  any  professing  Orthodoxist  who,  according 
to  a  horrible  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  in  former  days,  should  hope  in 
heaven  to  obtain  a  sharper  relish  for  his  own  joy  by  looking  down  on  the 
tortures  of  tlie  damned,  and  contrasting  his  blissful  safety  with  the  hope 
less  agony  of  their  perdition,  would  find  himself  in  helL  The  infernal 
scenery,  even  there,  would  burst  on  his  gaze,  its  atmosphere  of  pain  reek 
around  him,  and  the  detestable  turmoil  of  its  experience  rage  in  his  breast 
The  selfishness  of  his  character,  in  steep  contradiction  to  the  public  disin- 
terestedness belonging  to  the  divine  will,  must  invert  every  proper  experi- 
ence of  heaven.  Could  any  conventional  arrangement;  or  accident  of 
locality,  save  such  a  man,  while  his  character  remained  unchanged?  No; 
sucli  a  spirit  carries  and  radiates  hell, — is  itself  hell. 

A  Mohammedan  autlior  s:iys  of  the  seventy-three  sects  into  which  his 
coreligionists  are  divided,  that  seventy-two  are  wrong  ways,  terminating  in 
eternal  damnation ;  the  remaining  ono  alone,  in  which  are  the  party  of  sal- 
vation, leads  through  the  true  faith  into  the  City  of  Allah.  The  same  un- 
wise bigotry,  the  same  unripeness  of  judgment,  has  been  generally  shown 
by  Christians.  It  is  time  they  were  asliamed  of  it,  and  allowed  their  souls 
to  mature  and  expand  into  a  more  liberal  creed  in  fuller  keeping  with  the 
hospitable  amplitude  of  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God.  Every- 
thing that  tends  to  bring  the  will  of  man  into  loving  submission  to  the  in- 
finite Father,  to  mould  the  structure  of  character  into  correspondence 
with  those  established  conditions  of  rightful  being  represented  by  tbe 
moral  and  religious  virtues,  is  an  open  higliway  of  salvation.  And  all  the 
great  cardinal  ordinations  of  life  do  legitimately  tend  to  this  result.  There- 
fore all  these  are  gates  of  heaven.  8omo  pass  in  through  one  of  them, 
others  through  another;  and  by  means  of  them  all,  it  is  decreed  in  the  sov- 
ereign councils  of  tlie  Divinity,  as  we  believe,  that,  sooner  or  later,  every 
intelligence  shall  reach  the  goal. 

First  is  the  gate  of  innocence.  Little  children,  spotless  youths  and 
maidens  who  have  known  no  malice  or  guile,  the  saintly  few  among  ma- 
ture men  and  women  who  by  the  untemptcd  elevation  and  serenity  of  their 
temper  have  kept  their  integrity  unmarrcd  and  their  robes  unsullied,  enter 
by  this  nearest  and  easiest  gate.  Borne  aloft  by  their  own  native  gravita- 
tion, we  sec  the  white  procession  of  the  innocent  ones  winding  far  up  the 
cerulean  height  and  defiling  in  long  melodious  line  into  heaven. 

The  second  gate  is  prosperity.  Through  this  enter  those  to  whom  good 
fortune  has  served  as  the  guiding  smile  of  God,  not  pampering  them  with 
arrogance,  nor  hardening  them  with  careless  egotism,  but  shaping  them 
to  thankful  meekness  and  generosity.  Exempt  from  lacerating  trials, 
every  want  benignly  supplied,  girt  with  friends,  they  have  grown  up  in 
goodness  and  gratitude,  obeying  the  will  of  God  by  the  natural  dischaige 
of  their  duties,  diffusing  benedictions  and  benefita  around  them.  To  such 
beautiful  spirits,  saved  from  wrong  and  woe  by  the  redemptive  shelttT 
of  their  lot,  happiness  is  a  better  purgatory  than  wretchedness.    Tbe 
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crystal  stream  of  joy  percolating  throughout  the  soul  cleanses  it  more 
perfectly  than  any  flames  of  pain  can.  And  to  the  virtuous  children  of  a 
favored  fortune,  who  have  improved  their  privileges  with  pious  fidelity, 
move  on  into  heaven.  « 

Then  the  third  gate  is  victory.  This  is  more  arduous  of  approach;  and 
yet  a  throng  of  heroic  souls,  the  very  chivalry  of  heaven,  press  through  it, 
wounded  and  bleeding  from  the  struggle,  but  triumphant.  These  arc  they 
who  have  en.dured  hardship  with  uncomplaining  fortitude  and  fought 
their  way  through  all  enemies,  seductions  and  tribulations.  Tliese  are 
they  who,  armed  with  the  native  sacrament  of  righteousness,  inspired  with 
a  loyal  love,  would  never  stoop  their  crests  to  wrong  nor  make  a  league 
with  iniquity — the  conquering  champions  who  tread  down  every  vile 
temptation,  ever  hearing  their  Leader  say,  "  In  tlie  world  ye  sliall  have 
trouble  and  sorrow;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

Penitence  is  another  gate  of  heaven.  By  the  instructions  of  Providence, 
by  the  natural  progress  of  experience,  the  evolution  of  wisdom,  a  sinner 
may  become  aware  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  disobedience,  ashamed  of  the 
odiousness  of  his  guilt ;  be  smitten  with  a  regenerating  love  of  truth,  beauty, 
goodness,  €k>d;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  lash  of  an  external  judg- 
ment to  drive  him  the  way  he  should  go,  by  voluntary  preference  may 
grieve  over  his  folly  and  sin,  and  turn  to  his  duty  and  his  Savior.  Then  the 
blessed  gate  of  a  spontaneous  repentance  stands  open  before  him;  and 
through  this  hospitable  entrance  multitudes  find  admission  to  the  divine 
home. 

Death  often  gives  an  otherwise  unattainable  deliverance,  and  so  yields 
the  poor  victim  of  unhappy  outer  conditions  a  passage  to  heaven.  It  is  a 
thought  no  less  false  than  it  is  frightful,  which  represents  death  as  the  vin- 
dictive turnkey  of  the  creation,  at  whose  approach  probation  ends,  and  the 
shuddering  convict  is  thrust  into  hell,  the  hopeless  bolt  dropping  into  its 
ward  behind  him.  It  is  rather  the  divine  messenger  of  deliverance  for 
those  who  are  borne  down  here  under  a  fate  too  hard  for  them.  Oh,  what 
myriads  of  afflicted  ones — orphan  children  crushed  by  brutal  treatment; 
poor  seamstresses  starving  in  garrets;  men  and  women  ground  and  grimed 
almost  out  of  the  semblance  of  humanity,  in  the  drudgery  and  darkness  of 
coal-mines;  hapless  suicides,  who  have  rashly  fled  from  this  step-dame 
world,  and  whose  alabaster  forms,  purpled  with  bruises,  are  laid  on  the 
dismal  beds  of  brass  in  the  morgue,  where  a  ghastly  light  strains  through 
the  grates,  and  the  crowd  of  gazers  sweeps  endlessly  on ;  unsuccessful  men 
of  genius,  unappreciated,  neglected,  cruelly  wronged,  their  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness making  their  lives  a  long  martyrdom — to  these  what  a  blessed 
angel  is  death,  freeing  them,  setting  them  in  a  new  state,  starting  them  on 
a  fresh  career,  amidst  fairer  circumstances,  in  front  of  better  opportuni- 
ties! To  be  saved,  and  in  paradise,  what  is  it  but  to  be  a  pure  instrument 
to  echo  the  music  of  divine  things?  When  the  corruptible  parts  of  the  in- 
strument are  hopelessly  discordant,  or  the  circumstances  of  its  place  here 
are  jangled  with  evils  which  it  cannot  overcome,  then  the  disentanglement 
of  the  spiritual  harp,  and  the  translation  of  it  to  some  flner  sphere;  where 
its  free  chords  may  ring  their  proper  music  clearly  out,  are  a  blessed  re- 
demption, making  death  itself  a  triumphant  gate  of  heaven. 
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Betribution  is  the  remotest  and  most  difficult  of  all  the  heavenly  gates; 
and  yet  it  is  one,  and  one  that  is  indispensable  for  many  a  neglectful,  halt- 
ing, and  obstinate  child  of  man.  It  is  an  extreme  error  to  think  punish- 
ment a  gate  of  hell.  It  is  rather  a  result  of  being  already  inside,  and  it 
legitimately  serves  as  an  outlet  thence.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
imperfect  human  rulers,  in  the  government  of  €k>d  no  punishment  is  ever 
inflicted  for  the  sake  of  vengeance,  a  gratuitous  evil.  It  is  blasphemy  to 
deem  God  vindictive.  He  always  punishes  for  the  sake  of  good,  to  f waken 
attention,  produce  insight  and  sorrow,  and  cause  a  reattunement  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct  with  the  laws  of  right,  seen  at  last  to  be  supremely 
authoritative  and  benignant,  indlssolubly  bound  up  with  the  truest  good 
of  each  and  with  the  sole  good  of  alL  On  every  gate  of  hell  may  be  writ- 
ten. Wherever  retribution  is  actual,  taloation  is  posmbie,  eqaiYnleDi  to  the 
great  maxim  of  jurisprudence:  Ubi  jus  ibi  remediumf  80,  even  the  daris 
door  of  retribution,  when  men  will  advance  by  no  other  way,  leads  them 
to  thoughtfulness,  regret,  and  a  redemptive  readjustment  of  their  passions 
and  acts.  Thus  it  becomes  the  ultimate  gate  of  heaven.  And,  alas  I  what 
a  dismal  crowd  of  sufferers,  refusing  all  shorter  and  happier  ways,  wait  to 
be  drawn  through  this  torturing  passage  of  remedial  mercy!  Hay  the 
number  entering  by  the  other  gates  ever  increase,  and  those  entering  this 
dwindle !  And  yet,  may  it  forever  stand  open  for  the  unhappy  culprits 
who  must  be  lost  unless  saved  herel 

Besides  all  these  gates,  and  commanding  them  all,  there  la  one  eveiy- 
whero  accessible,  and  never  shut  on  any  soul  which  has  the  grace  to  tiy  it 
— ^the  omnipresent  gate  of  resignation.  Remove  the  conditioiia  of  resist- 
ance, or  friction,  by  a  total  surrender  of  self-will  and  an  absolute  accept- 
ance of  the  Divine  Will,  and,  it  matters  not  where  you  are«  the  easeace  of 
perdition  is  destroyed  in  your  souL  The  utter  abandonment  of  pride,  a 
pious  submission  to  the  laws  of  things,  a  glad  and  grateful  acqoieacenoe 
in  whatever  the  Supreme  Authority  decrees — this  is  the  unrestricted  way 
into  heaven  which  waits  before  the  steps  of  all  who  will  only  exhibit  the 
requisite  spirit,  and  enter.  Yes,  let  any  being  but  banish  from  himself 
every  vestige  of  personal  dictation  before  God  and  unexactinglj  Ideatiiy 
his  desires  with  universal  good;  and,  even  though  he  stand  on  the  bottom 
of  hell,  heaven  will  be  directly  before  him  through  the  open  gate  of  lesif- 
nation.  For  the  organic  attitude  of  a  pure  and  loving  submission  tunes 
the  discordant  creature  to  that  eternal  breath  of  God  which  blows  ersiy- 
where  through  the  universe  of  souls,  s(ghing  until  tbflgr  ooiupiie  witk  )l  to 
make  the  music  of  redemption. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

B^Snifi — ^HOW    THB    QUB8TI0N     OF    DCMOBTALITT    NOW    STANDS. 

•  In  the  leading  nations  of  Christendom,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  has  for  some  time  past  obviously  been  weakening.  The  number 
of  those  who  assail  the  belief  increases,  and  their  utterances  become  more 
frank  and  dogmatic.  A  multitude  of  instances,  clear  to  every  careful  ob- 
server, prove  this.  Especially  at  the  present  moment  do  examples  of  pain- 
ful doubt,  profound  misgiving,  bold  and  exultant  denial,  mocking  flip- 
pancy and  ridicule,  abound  on  all  sides, — ^in  private  conversation,  in  public 
discussion,  and  in  every  form  of  literary  activity.  The  hearty  thorough- 
ness and  fervor  with  which  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  once  held  have 
gone  from  whole  classes.  Subtle  skepticism  or  blank  negation  is  a  com- 
mon characteristic.  Whether  this  tendency  towards  unbelief  be  sound  or 
fallacious,  temporary  or  permanent,  it  is  at  least  actual.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  examine  the  causes  of  it,  and  test  their  logical  validity  while 
tracing  their  historic  spread.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  faitk  in  a  future 
life  for  man  suffering  such  a  marked  decay  in  the  present  generation  of 
Christendom  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  faith  pales  and  dwindles,  from  the  general  neglect 
of  that  strenuous  and  constant  cultivation  of  it  formerly  secured  by  the 
■tern  doctrinal  drill  and  by  the  rigid  supervision  of  daily  thought  and 
habit  in  the  interests  of  religion.  Never  before  were  men  so  absorbed  aa 
now  in  material  toil  and  care  during  the  serious  portion  of  their  existence; 
never  before  so  beeet  as  now  during  the  leisure  portion  by  innumerable 
forms  of  amusement  and  dissipation.  The  habit  of  lonely  meditation  and 
prayer  grows  rarer.  The  exactions  of  the  struggle  of  ambition  grow 
fiercer,  the  burdens  of  necessity  press  more  heavily;  the  vices  and  temp- 
tations of  society  thicken:  and  they  withdraw  the  attention  of  men  from 
ideal  and  sacred  aims.  More  and  more  men  seem  to  live  for  labor  and 
pleasure,  for  time  and  sense;  less  and  less  for  truth  and  good,  for  God  and 
eternity.  Absorbed  in  the  materialistic  game,  or  frittered  and  jaded  in 
frivolous  diversions,  all  eternal  aims  go  by  default  In  what  previous  age 
was  maddening  rivalry  so  universal,  giggling  laughter  so  pestilent  an 
epidemic,  triviality  at  such  a  premium  and  sublimity  at  such  a  discount? 
But  the  things  to  which  men  really  devote  themselves  dilate  to  fill  the 
whole  field  of  their  vision.  They  soon  come  to  disbelieve  that  for  which 
they  take  no  thought  and  make  no  sacrifice  or  investment.  The  average 
men  of  our  time, — as  well  those  of  the  educated  classes  as  those  of  the 
laboring  dasses,^-do  not  live  for  immortality.  Therefore  their  faith  in  it 
4lq>inighftft     Our  fathers,  to  a  degree  not  common  now,  walked  in  mental 
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companionship  with  God,  practiced  solitaiy  devotion,  shaped  their  daily 
feelings  and  deeds  with  reference  to  the  effect  on  their  future  life.  Thus 
that  hidden  life  became  real  to  them.  Now  the  interests  and  proTocationa 
of  the  present  world,  concentrated  and  hitensified  as  never  before — the 
strife  of  aspirants,  the  giddy  enterprises  of  speculation  and  commerce  and 
engineering,  the  chaos  of  caucuses  and  newspapers  and  telegraphs — mo- 
nopolize our  faculties  and  exhaust  our  energies,  leaving  us  but  faint  incli- 
nation to  attend  to  the  solemn  themes  of  the  soul  and  the  mystic  lures  of 
infinity.  To  those  crazed  with  greed,  battling  with  rivals  or  sunk  in  de* 
bauclKrry,  Qod  naturally  becomes  a  verbal  phantom  and  immortality  a 
foolish  dream.  There  is  nothing  in  mechanism  and  mammon-worshi|{, 
nothing  in  selfish  sloth  and  laughter,  nothing  in  cruel  oppression  and 
drudgery,  to  inspire  belief  in  the  deathless  spirituality  of  man.  Among  a 
people  prevailingly  given  over  to  these  earthlinesses,  faith  in  the  trans- 
cendent verities  of  religion  perforce  dies  out.  In  the  long  run  the  su- 
preme devotion  of  the  soul  irresistibly  moulds  its  faith.  Christendom  does 
not  live  in  conscious  sacrifices  and  aspirations  for  God  and  eternal  life,  but 
it  lives  chiefiy  for  selfish  power  and  knowledge,  money,  praise  and  lux- 
ury. Therefore  in  Christendom  faith  in  immortality  is  decaying.  But  we 
believe  this  decay  to  be  temporary,  the  necessary  transition  to  a  richer  and 
more  harmonic  insight.  The  passing  eclipse  of  faith  in  a  future  life  is 
destined  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  present  to  develop  its  re- 
sources, realize  tlie  divine  posbibilities  of  this  world,  unveil  all  the  ele- 
ments of  ht41  and  heaven  reully  existing  here,  and  fully  attune  mankind 
to  the  condtiions  of  virtue  and  blessedness  now.  When  tliis  shall  have 
been  done  the  tangential  and  fractional  character  of  our  exi>erience  will  be 
so  obvious,  the  inadequacy  of  the  earthly  state  for  the  wants  of  our  trans- 
cendent and  prophetic  faculties  will  be  so  urgent,  and  the  supplementing 
adaptations  of  the  entire  unseen  but  clearly  divined  future  to  the  craving 
parts  in  the  present  will  be  so  manifest,  that  a  complete  revelation  of  im- 
mortality will  break  upon  the  prepared  mind  of  the  race.  Then  history 
will  take  a  new  departure  in  breathing  communion  with  the  wh61e  crea- 
tion. 

But  infidelity  to  duty  and  privilege  does  not  destroy  the  tmth  of  dntj 
and  privilege.  It  only  blinds  the  faithless  eyes  so  that  they  cannot  see  the 
truth.  If  the  immortality  of  the  soul  be  a  truth,  the  materialistic  absorp 
tion  of  our  life  would  blind  us  to  it  and  make  us  deny  it.  Exclusive  at- 
tention to  the  present  would  hide  the  future  (rom  us,  although  its  dazzliDg 
prizes,  scattered  on  the  dark  back-ground  of  eternity,  were  burning  there 
in  everlasting  invitation  and  hospitality.  Thus,  while  the  eager  world- 
liness  of  our  age  practically  vacates  the  faith  In  a  future  life,  it  does  not 
logically  disprove  it;  but  leaves  it  for  the  ultimate  test  of  the  genuine 
evidence. 

The  second  reason  for  the  apparent  rapid  crumbling  away  of  the  •belief 
In  immortality  in  Christendom  is  the  recent  wide  diffusion  of  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  history  of  the  opinions  of  all  nations  on  the 
subject  of  a  future  life,  revealing  the  mythological  character  common  to 
them,  and  tracking  them  back  to  their  origin  in  primitive  superstitionB 
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no  longer  in  their  literal  purport  credible  to  any  educated  intelligence. 
In  many  works  by  theological  writers,  and  by  scientific  writers,  of  free 
habits  ot  thought,  like  Strauss  and  Spencer,  collections  have  been  made 
of  the  fancies  imd  theories  of  mankind  respecting  the  survival  of  the 
spirit  and  the  conditions  of  its  experience  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
These  beliefs,  it  has  been  agreed,  even  among  the  most  enligiitened 
peoples,  rest  at  last  on  the  same  basis  with  the  crudest  notions  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  prehistoric  period,  namely,  the  spontaneous  workings  of 
raw  instinct  and  imagination.  Tracing  the  views  of  Christians  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  life  to  come  in  heaven  or  hell,  back  to  the  rude 
conceptions  of  the  naked  savages  who  fashioned  their  idea  of  the  ghost 
from  the  shadow  or  the  reflection  of  the  man,  which  was  a  picture  or 
representative  of  him,  yet  without .  matter,  and  from  the  phenomena 
of  dreams,  in  which  they  supposed  the  spirit  of  the  man  left  him  and  went 
through  the  adventures  of  the  dream  and  returned  ere  he  awoke — it  has 
been  asserted  that  every  form  of  later  faith,  however  refined  and 
improved  in  details,  yet  really  resting  on  such  puerile  fancies,  such 
incompetent  and  absurd  beginnings,  is  thereby  discredited  and  must  be 
rejected. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  when  we  find  among  Christian  believers,  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  an  incongruous  medley  of  physical 
imagery  and  gross  imaginative  pictures,  conceptions  of  just  the  same 
character  as  the  grotesque  dreamings  of  the  earliest  savages  and  the  elabo- 
rate mythology  of  subsequent  priesthoods,  we  are  required  to  treat  the 
whole  suppositious  mass  as  mere  poetry  or  superstition,  and  to  dismiss  it 
from  our  faith.  But  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  doing  bo  with  the 
essential  fact  itself  of  a  future  life.  The  essential  fact,  the  assertion  of 
immortality,  may  be  true,  even  if  the  mythological  dress  be  all  fictitious. 
It  does  not  follow  that  man  has  no  surviving  soul  because  the  local  heaven 
or  hell,  described  by  savage  or  priest  as  its  residence,  is  unreal.  It  surely  is 
no  correct  inference  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  because  the  bar- 
barian mind  generalized  its  idea  of  the  soul  from  the  phenomena  of  shad- 
ows, reflections,  echoes  and  dreams.  The  critical  scholar,  who  judges  the 
case  fairly,  will  correct  the  fallacies  of  the  confused  reasoning  instinct, 
and  relegate  the  mythology  to  its  proper  province,  but  reserve  his  judg- 
ment on  the  question  itself  of  spiritual  survival  to  be  settled  on  the  only 
appropriate  evidence.  Although  the  habit  thus  formed  by  the  critical 
scholar,  and  by  those  who  follow  his  authority,  of  sweeping  away  as 
wholly  untenable  so  many  varieties  of  speculation,  and  so  many  groups  of 
imfiges  connected  with  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  has  unquestionably  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  foster  complete  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  itself,  yet 
it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  tins  process  of  negation  is  illogical.  Many 
a  true  doc'.rine  has  been  cradled  in  superstitions  and  absurdities.  A  faith 
supported  by  many  classes  of  independent  arguments  is  not  overthrown 
by  the  disproof  of  one  of  those  classes.  It  is  as  wrongful  a  procedure  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  because  barbaric  instinct  grounded  it  on 
erroneous  notions  and  enveloped  it  with  falsehoods,  as  it  would  be  to  reject 
the  established  laws  of  gravitation  and  light  and  sound,  for  the  reason  that 
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the  Tarious  provisional  theories,  preceding  the  correct  ones,  were  ridica- 
lons  mistakes.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is.  Does  the  man  who  is  now  a 
soul  in  a  body  remain  a  soul  when  the  body  dissolves?  The  inadequacy 
or  folly  of  a  hundred  provisional  answers  does  not  affect  the  final  answer. 
Instead  of  denying  immortality  because  the  childish  mind  of  the  early 
world  feigned  impossible  things  about  it,  we  should  change  the  ques- 
tion by  appeal  to  a  more  competent  court,  and  inquire  what  Pythagoras,  Au- 
gustine, Dante,  Leibnitz.  Fichte,  Bchelling,  Swedenborg,  Goethe,  thought 
about  it.  It  is  a  question  for  the  consensus  of  the  most  gifted  and  impartial 
minds,  the  very  Areopagus  of  Humanity,  to  decide.  Furthermore,  on  a 
deeper  inquiry,  it  seems  clear  that  the  real  belief  in  immortality  did  not 
originate  from  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams  and 
shadows  and  echoes,  but  arose  rather  from  the  inexpugnable  self-assertion 
of  consciousness,  its  inability  to  feel  itself  non-existent.  This  persisten- 
cy of  consciousness,  following  it  in  all  its  imaginative  flights  of  thought 
beyond  the  death  of  the  body,  was  the  cause  of  the  mythological  crea- 
tiveness  of  the  barbaric  mind.  And  thus  the  elaboration  of  the  imagery  of 
ghosts  and  a  ghostly  realm  was  not  the  precursor,  but  the  result  of  a  belief 
in  another  life.  The  belief  sprang  directly  out  of  the  feeling  of  a  con- 
tinuous being  unconquerably  connected  with  human  self-consciousness, 
and  is  independent  of  the  imagery  in  which  it  has  been  clothed,  nuiy  clothe 
itself  in  endless  forms  of  imagery,  and  survive  their  removal  on  the  dis- 
covery of  their  incompetence. 

Besides,  the  savage  himself  was,  after  all,  not  so  far  out  of  the  way. 
His  mythology  was  not  a  mere  fiction  concreted  into  fact  by  superstitioii. 
He  was  on  that  track  of  analogy  which,  when  cleared,  will  be,  perhaps, 
the  luminous  highway  to  universal  truth.  The  savage  was  obscurely  con- 
scious that  the  objects  which  appeared  around  him  as  solid  material  resl- 
ities  had  their  immaterial  correspondences  within  his  spirit.  The  tree, 
the  stone,  the  flower,  the  star,  the  beast,  the  man,  had  within  him  corres- 
pondent mental  images  or  ideas  just  as  real  as  they,  but  without  sensible 
qualities,  and  incapable  of  hurt.  With  creative  wonder  he  recognized  a 
symbol  or  analogy  of  this  inner  world  in  the  shadow  and  the  reflection. 
The  shadow  or  the  reflection  is  a  representation  of  its  original,  but  with- 
out material  substance.  8ee,  it  lies  there,  wavering,  on  the  rock,  or  in  the 
water.  No  arrow  can  pierce  it,  no  club  bruise  it,  no  pestle  pulverize  it,  no 
chemistry  disintegrate  it.  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  immaterial  and  inde- 
structible spirit,  revealed  in  the  outer  world  of  matter,  where  everything 
changes  and  passes  away  except  the  noumena  under  the  phenomena.  No 
wonder  it  stirred  the  brooding  fancy  of  the  ignorant,  but  prophetic  primi- 
tive man,  and  made  it  teem  with  poesy  and  pi  rsonification. 

Freely,  then,  let  us  binish  aside  the  mythological  extravagance  and  irra- 
tional errors  in  the  entire  cosmopolitan  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  but 
beware  of  rejecting  the  fact  itself  of  immortality  until  we  have  better 
grounds  than  have  yet  been  afforded  by  the  accumulating  insight  of  liter- 
ary history.  As  the  world  moves  on,  and  the  human  mind  develops  with 
it,  the  crude  must  give  way  to  the  mature,  and  the  false  be  replaced,  not 
with  vacancy,  but  with  the  true.    The  problem  of  the  nature  and*  destiny 
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of  the  soul  win  not  be  Bolved  by  tearing  away  the  fictitions  drapery  thrown 
around  it,  but  by  piercing  to  the  roots  of  the  reality  within  the  drapery. 

And  now  we  come  to  Uie  third  reason  for  the  increasing*  doubt  and  de^ 
creasing  faith  in  regard  to  a  future  life:  that  reason  is  that  the  fcyrm  of  the 
belief  in  it  prevalent  in  Christendom  has  become  incredible,  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  form  has  loosened  the  hold  on  the  substance.  The  philo- 
sophic mind,  which  has  attained  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite  God, — without 
body,  or  parts,  or  passions,  omnipresent  in  his  total  perfection,— can  reason 
to  the  belief  in  a  kindred  immortality  for  its  own  finite  being  But  since 
our  experience  is  here  limited  to  the  life  now  known,  we  are  utterly  with- 
out data  or  ability  to  image  forth  such  a  conception  of  inmiortality  in  any 
form  of  picture  or  mental  scenery.  There  seem  to  be  only  three  ways  in 
whlcli  we  can  give  imaginative  representation  of  a  future  life.  The  first 
is  the  method  of  the  universal  barbarian  mind,  which  paints  the  life  to  come 
as  a  shadowy  reflex  or  copy  of  the  present  world  and  life,  an  unsubstantial, 
graspless,  yet  actual  and  conscious  realm  of  ^osts,  carrying  on  a  pale  and 
noiseless  mimicry  of  their  former  adventures  in  the  body.  Holding  fast 
to  that  clew  of  analogy  which  is  the  nucleus  of  philosophy  in  this  view, 
but  rejecting  the  rest  as  fantastic  figment,  we  arrive  at  the  next  way  in 
which  those  who  arc  unwilling  to  leave  their  thoughts  of  the  future  life  in 
empty  rational  abstraction,  portray  it  in  vivid  concrete.  This  they  do  by 
means  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  four  of  the  great  historic  and  literary  religions 
have  taught  the  doctrine  of  immortality  under  the  form  of  a  physical  res- 
urrection, namely  :  Zoroastrianism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammed- 
anism. It  has  been  attributed,  also,  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt,  but 
erroneously.  Its  belief  there  is  a  mere  inference  from  facts  which  do  not 
really  imply  it.  The  Egyptians  plainly  believed  in  a  series  of  individual  re- 
incarnations, not  in  any  general  resurrection.  But  it  is  a  sufilciently  inter- 
esting and  impressive  fact  that  over  one-third  of  the  human  race  have 
embodied  their  expectation  of  a  future  eternal  life  in  this  concrete  and 
astonishing  form.  It  has  not  rested  on  a  basis  of  reason,  but  on  one  of 
asserted  revelation  and  authority.  It  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  only 
life  of  which  we  now  have  any  experience  is  a  life  in  the  body,  and, 
therefore,  this  is  the  life  which  we  instinctively  love  and  prefer;  also  in 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  mode  of  life  which  we  are  able  to  represent  to 
ourselves  in  any  satisfactory,  apprehensible  image.  It  then  bolstered  itself 
up  by  arbitrary  theological  theorizings,  and  proclaimed  itself  with  sanc- 
tions of  a  pretended  supernatural  authority.  Slowly  the  minds  of  its 
disciples  were  drilled  to  a  familiarity  with  it,  and  to  a  habit  of  implicitly 
believing  it,  which  grew  strong  enough  to  make  them  hold  to  it  in  spite  of 
its  difficulty  as  a  sheer  and  violent  miracle  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  natural  order  of  things.  Authority  and  passive  habit  long  main- 
tained the  belief  in  unbroken  sway.  Tliey  still  so  support  it  in  the  Moham- 
medan world,  where  there  is  almost  no  science,  but  little  skeptical  thought^ 
and  a  common  uniformity  of  abject  submission  to  the  word  of  the  Koran. 
But  in  Christendom  it  fares  differently.  Here,  the  knowledge  of  modem 
'^*ence  and  habita  of  free  inquiry  are  almost  universally  diffused.     The 
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consequence  is, — since  the  chief  Christian  belief  in  immortalitj  has  been 
identified  with  the  notion  of  a  general  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  at 
the  last  day,  and  since  all  philosophical  and  scientific  thinking  refutes  that 
notion  by  setting  its  arbitrariness  and  monstrous  abnormality  in  high  and 
steep  relief  against  the  consensus  of  demonstrated  knowledge  and  moral 
probability, — that  the  popular  belief  of  Christendom  in  immortality  itself 
is  depolarized  and  swiftly  dropping  into  decay  with  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons. But  this  spread  of  doubt  and  denial,  while  a  natural  process,  is  yet 
an  illogical  and  unnecessary  one.  The  competent  thinker  will  extricate  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  accidental  entanglement 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and,  rejecting  the  latter  as  incredi- 
ble, still  aflSrm  the  former  on  its  own  independent  grounds.  To  prove  and 
illustrate  these  statements  we  must  here  give  a  little  additional  study,  fresh 
and  independent  study,  to  the  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  bound  up  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  dogmatic  theology  of  Christendom, 
and  cannot  be  removed  without  logically  shaking  that  system  of  belief  into 
pieces.  And  yet  the  doctrine,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter, 
is  unscriptural  and  of  a  purely  pagan  origin, — the  New  Testament  fore- 
telling a  resurrection  of  spirits  from  the  underworld,  not  of  bodies  from 
the  grave.  It  has  no  real  analogies  in  the  world,  but  is  a  figment  of  fancy, 
unsupported  by  reason  on  any  authentic  physical  or  moral  grounds.  It  is, 
furthermore,  a  doctrine  whose  realization  is  impossible,  because  it  is  a  self- 
destroying  absurdity. 

All  that  we  need  for  demonstrating  its  absolute  incredibility,  is  simply  to 
ultimate  its  implications,  carry  it  out  in  thought  to  the  necessary  results 
which  its  ignorant  originators  never  foresaw.  The  doctrine  of  a  physical 
resurrection  presupposes  that  our  race  was  originally  intended  to  be  im- 
mortal on  earth,  and  that  death  was  a  penalty  for  sin.  Fill  out  the  theory. 
Adam  and  Eve,  made  male  and  female,  were  conunanded  to  multipy  and 
replenish  the  earth,  Their  descendants,  doubling  every  twenty-five  years^ 
would,  after  sixty  or  seventy  generations  had  accumulated,  have  covered 
the  whole  earth  so  thickly  that  they  would  be  packed  in  one  immovable 
mass,  the  whole  planet  carpeted  with  their  forms  and  paved  with  their 
upturned  faces.  Not  an  inch  of  room  on  the  globe  for  any  harvest  to 
grow  or  any  creature  to  move ;  the  world,  crowded  and  imbedded  at  every 
point  with  one  continuous  multitude  of  inmiortal  human  beings,  would 
have  then  rolled  around  the  zodiac,  presenting  this  chronic  and  motionless 
picture,  to  all  eternity! 

If  it  be  maintained  that  had  it  not  been  for  sin  and  its  penalty,  the  sac- 
cessive  generations  would  neither  have  died  nor  have  remained  forever  on 
the  earth,  but  would  have  been  translated  bodily  to  some  other  world,  the 
absurdity  just  exposed  is  escaped  only  to  introduce  another  one  equally 
glaring.  For  in  time,  the  entire  solid  contents  of  the  globe  would  thus  be 
removed,  and  the  disappearance  of  our  planet  unhinge  the  solar  system  and 
produce  a  general  cataclysm.  The  solid  contents  of  the  earth  have  been 
estimated  at  about  thirty-nine  trillions  of  cubic  feet  Seventy-five  doub- 
lings of  the  primal  pair  would  reach  to  over  seventy  trillions  of  human 
beings,  each  containing  more  than  a  solid  cubic  foot. 
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It  18  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  in  any  view,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  human  race,  with  their  reproductive  constitution,  could  permanently, 
inhabit  the  world  is  by  the  present  system  of  successive  births  and  deaths; 
a  system,  furthermore,  which  science  shows  to  have  been  in  working  ex- 
istence among  the  preceeding  races  of  creatures  for  innumerable  ages 
before  the  mythical  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  its  mythical  conse- 
quences. 

The  fabulous  scheme  of  an  intended  bodily  immortality  on  the  earth  is 
a  discordant  and  disagreeable  one  in  every  respect,  ssthetic,  rational,  and 
moral.  It  jars  incongruously  with  the  great  order  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, which  everywhere  interpolates  a  night  between  two  days,  a  sleep 
between  two  wakings,  to  keep  the  edge  of  consciousness  fresh  and  tha 
possibilities  of  pleasure  alive.  Imprisoned  in  this  carcass  of  flesh  with 
its  ignoble  necessities  for  endless  ages,  the  contemplation  of  the  fearful 
burden  of  monotony  would  bo  insufferable  to  any  one  who  had  thought 
the  case  out  in  all  its  details  with  vivid  realization.  And  yet, — so  un- 
thinking are  most  persons  in  regard  to  the  conventional  beliefs  prevalent 
in  society, — Parsees,  Jews,  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  professedly  base 
their  entire  faith  in  immortality  on  this  dogma  with  the  resurrection  in- 
volved in  it 

When  carried  out  in  its  particulars  by  the  imagination,  the  doctrine  is 
self-evidently  untenable,  contradictory  to  the  essential  facts  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  given  conditions  of  the  material  creation.  It  had  its  theo- 
logic  birth  in  the  speculations  of  the  dualistic  religion  of  Persia,  whence  it 
was  first  borrowed  by  the  Jews,  then  secondarily  adopted  into  Christian- 
ity, and  thence  finally  impacted  into  the  mongrel  creed  of  Mohammed  and 
his  followers.  It  is  philosophically  Irreconcilable  with  a  pure  monotheism; 
for,  if  *  God  be  infinite,  no  enemy  could  subvert  his  original  scheme  and 
force  Him  to  an  arbitrary  miracle  to  restore  it.  It  is  a  creaking  and  disso- 
nant artifice,  every  way  repugnant  to  all  whose  reason  and  sentiment  have 
learned  to  love  the  smooth  and  continuous  evolution  of  the  order  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  connected  destinies  of  conscious  beings.  It  is  absolutely 
refuted  by  the  double  reducHo  ad  abgurdum  shown  above  to  be  contained 
m  it. 

Yet,  while  the  grounds  on  which  the  common  belief  in  a  destined  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead  rests  have  really  lost  their  validity  to  the  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  millions  of  Islam  and  Christendom  retain  the 
article  unchanged  in  their  creeds,  and  to  question  it  is  a  heresy.  No  won- 
der skepticism  fiourishes  and  genuine  faith  decays.  This  clinging  to  an 
outgrown  scheme  is  not  only  from  the  strong  drift  of  a  passive  mental  con- 
formity, as  the  train  of  cars  keeps  on  for  some  time  after  the  dynamic  lo- 
comotive has  been  taken  off.  Another  reason  is  that  the  tenet  is  so  cen- 
trally imbedded  in  the  dogmatic  ecclesiasticism  that  it  cannot  be  extri- 
cated without  involving  all  the  associated  dogmas.  Therefore,  one  por- 
tion of  this  knowing  generation  repeat  the  formula  and  blink  the  difficulties, 
while  another  portion  go  over  to  open  disbelief  of  any  future  life.  The 
doctrine  of  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave  is  incredible 
to  the  educated  and  free  intelligence  of  the  age.     In  continuing  to  affirm  it 
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ecclesiastical  Christendom  brands  itself  with  f  riYolity,  not  earnest  enou^ 
to  carry  its  thought  in  loyalty  to  truth  as  far  as  possible,  or  with  hypoc- 
risy, consciously  dishonest  to  its  doubts. 

It  is  a  precious  boon  to  be  rid  of  such  an  unnatural  and  ominous  belief 
as  that  in  the  final  disemboguing  of  the  dead  by  sea  and  land,  the  tum- 
bling of  the  rocks,  the  falling  of  the  stars,  and  the  everlasting  torture  of 
the  condemned  in  a  prison  of  fire.  Far  better  than  any  such  doctrine  is  a 
calm  confronting  of  the  mystery  of  the  future  in  its  confessed  secresy  as  it 
is,  and  a  peaceful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  conscious  ignorance 
and  trust  And  yet  the  believer  in  this  scheme  of  colossal  and  ghastly 
necromancy,  when  confronted  with  the  unanswerable  argumenta  against  it, 
is  sometimes  found  clinging  to  it  with  willful  tenacity,  and  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  those  who  refute  it,  that  they  would  rob  him  of  his  faith  and 
give  him  nothing  in  exchange.  Suppose  a  man  to  believe  that  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  the  earth  will  be  exploded,  and  that  all  men,  except  him- 
self and  the  little  clique  of  his  friends,  will  be  strung  for  eternity  on  a  red 
hot  iron  wire  in  empty  space.  Suppose  that  this  horrid  notion  is  clearly 
proved  to  him  to  be  an  error.  Then,  because  he  is  not  taught  exactly  what 
mU  happen  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  he,  the  unhappy  man,  assails  his 
enlightener  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  faith  and  given  him  nothing  in 
exchange  I  Is  not  the  truth  of  ignorance  better  than  the  falsity  of  super- 
stition? Modest  faith  in  front  of  the  slirouded  unknown  can  well  stand 
comparison  with  the  arrogant  and  incompetent  exultation  of  fanaticism. 
In  regard  to  that  belated  relic  of  the  belief  in  magic,  the  doctrine  of  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  their  fleshy  bodies,  let  us  gratefully  wipe 
it  all  out  and  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief.  Let  us  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
will  of  Qod  will  be  done  in  the  fulfilling  order  of  the  universe^  although 
we  may  now  be  ignorant  of  precisely  what  that  will  is.  Believing  the  will 
of  God  to  be  good,  whether  revealed  or  concealed,  we  can  afford  to  wait  in 
peace,  trying  in  the  meantime  to  carry  our  individual  character  and  our 
social  state  and  experience  here  steadUy  toward  perfection.  Surely,  that 
IB  the  best  way  to  prepare  ourselves  for  whatever  lies  beyond. 

And  yet  we  are  not  wholly  shut  up  to  mere  blind  faith.  There  is  always 
some  ground  of  moral  truth  in  every  widely-extended  dogmatic  beliel 
In  casting  off  the  dogma  we  should  carefully  extract  its  moral  purport 
and  try  to  give  it  a  more  authentic  setting.  It  will  not  be  hard  to  do  this 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration. 

Obscure  and  complicated  and  baffling  as  the  problem  of  our  future  des- 
tiny is,  we  can  alr^kuly  trace  many  a  line  of  light,  many  a  prophetic  signal 
and  hint  suggestive  of  what  is  ordained  to  happen  to  the  individual  and 
the  race. 

Unquestionably,  the  genuine  moral  reason  why  the  belief  in  the  fleshly 
resurrection  has  been  so  general  and  tenacious  is  the  two-fold  considera- 
tion :  first,  that  we  desire  our  future  life  to  be  an  incarnate  life  because 
our  experience  makes  that  form  of  being  realizable  and  precious  to  our 
imagination,  while  a  disembodied  ghostliness  is,  perforce,  repulsively 
vacant  and  abstract;  and,  secondly  because  our  affection  and  our  imagfaiik 
tion  and  our  conscience  profoundly  crave  the  complete  fulfillment  of  tho 
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scheme  of  the  historic  career  of  collective  humanity  in  thb  world  in  some 
sach  manner,  that  here,  on  this  dear  old  earth,  the  experience  of  our 
whole  race  may  be  brought  to  a  clear  epical  unity,  and  may  close  with 
an  illuminating  justification  of  providence  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  who  shall 
then  read  the  interpretation  of  their  entire  past,  and  see  together  eye  to  eye. 
Kow  we  believe  that  the  essence  of  this  natural  desire  and  this  sublime 
hope  is  a  divine  prophecy  which  shall  be  fulfilled.  We  believe  that  in  the 
very  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resurrection  and  Judgment  there 
lurks  a  truth  yet  to  break  out  in  overwhelming  refulgence  and  perfectly 
satisfy  every  soul  of  man.  But  it  will  be  brought  about  by  the  gradual 
culmination  of  the  means  and  processes  which  Qod  is  now  visibly  carry- 
ing forward,  and  not  by  any  sudden  convulsion  of  miracle. 

The  faculties  of  human  consciousness  in  the  individual  and  the  race  are 
in  process  of  development.  Also  the  transmissable  sum  of  knowledge,  on 
which  those  faculties  employ  themselves,  is  in  process  of  rapid  increase. 
The  faculties  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  accomplished  master  of 
literature  and  science  now,  contrasted  with  those  of  a  cannibal  savage  of 
the  pre-glacial  epoch,  reveal  an  advance  which  hardly  needs  to  be  repeated 
in  order  to  give  us  a  comprehension  of  the  whole  experience  of  our  kind 
on  earth,  quite  ample  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case  and  solve  the  problem 
of  our  destiny.  The  grasp  of  our  intelligence  and  the  richness  of  our 
sensibility  increase  along  the  ages.  The  generalizations  of  our  philosophy 
grow  wider,  the  gropings  of  our  sympathetic  faith  become  vaster,  the 
retrospection  and  the  prevision  of  our  science  keener  and  longer  and  more 
inclusive,  every  generation.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  further  away 
we  get  from  the  prehistoric  times  the  morq  we  learn  about  them.  Archae- 
ology is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  swiftly  enlarging  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. Let  the  processes  thus  indicated  go  on,  as  thc}*  have  gone  on  and  are 
with  accelerated  pace  going  on,  and  the  date  is  not  beyond  prophecy  when  all 
earthly  and  human  secrets  will  be  solved,  and  their  mysteries  be  revealed, 
and  the  autobiographic  book  and  volume  of  the  world  be  opened,  and  the 
universal  tribunal  be  set  in  the  light  of  every  life,  and  the  irreversible  judg- 
ment be  declared,  by  the  simple  revelation  of  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
web  of  its  relations.  For  as  every  atom  of  matter  is  conjoined  by  all  the 
laws  of  nature  with  all  other  atoms  of  matter,  and  the  history  of  all  their 
adventures  is  registered  by  their  own  indestructible  vibrations  in  the  ele- 
mental spaces  of  the  universe  where  they  run  their  career,  so  every  iden- 
tity of  spirit  is  conjoined  by  all  the  laws  of  spirit  with  all  other  spirits, 
and  all  their  deeds  and  sufferings  are  ineffaceably  self -registered  in  their  re- 
actions upon  the  authors,  in  the  pictures  they  shed  upon  space,  and  the  in 
fluenqes  they  set  rolling  through  the  eternity  of  successive  souls  and  lives. 
All,  then,  that  is  needed  for  a  perfectly  vindicating  judgment  is  the 
awakening  of  consciousness  to  the  full  view  of  the  facts.  And  the  ten. 
dencies  are  powerfully  moving  in  that  direction.  What  was  the  illumina- 
tion of  Swedenborg  but  the  taking  possession  by  his  consciousness  of  the 
unconscious  lower  nervous  system,  with  all  its  impacted  ancestral  expen- 
enoes  and  wondrous  relations  with  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds?  And 
this  may  be  repeated,  by  and  by,  and  be  perfected,  and  become  common. 

47 
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What  may  result  is  as  yet  almost  inconceiTable.  Let  us  trace  a  little,  in 
this  regard,  the  connections  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  and  follow  out 
some  of  their  implications. 

Suppose  that  in  turn  every  child  bom  begets  or  bears  two  children. 
Then  in  the  thirtieth  generation  the  transmitted  qualities  of  spirit,  nerve 
and  blood,  of  the  single  original  pair  of  parents  will  be  represented  in 
upwards  of  one  thousand  millions  of  descendants.  It  is  clear  from  this 
law,  allowing  for  all  deviations  from  its  numerical  progression  on  account 
of  intcr-marriages  and  of  failures  of  offspring,  how  powerfully  and  swiftly 
the  ever-multiplying  streams  of  consanguinity  are  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion, affiliating  and  fraternizing  the  whole  human  race  literally  into  one 
family,  the  innumerable  rills  of  separate  descent  intermingling  as  they 
flow  on,  and  finally  diffusing  over  the  earth  in  that  oceanic  unity  of  hu- 
mimity,  which,  when  full,  will  beat  with  the  tidal  pulse  of  a  single  sym- 
pathy. It  is  believed  by  many  that  no  experience  of  any  living  creature  is 
ever  lost,  but  is  by  its  own  spontaneous  and  exact  reflex  vibrations  either  reg- 
istered in  the  conscious  memory  or  deposited  in  the  unconscious  organism  in 
latent  perfection  of  vestige  and  tendency.  Memory  is  a  faithful  treasurer 
of  all  the  stores  of  events.  Suppose  now  that  each  parent  bequeathes  in 
the  dynamic  germ  of  his  progeny  the  possibility  of  reviving  into  con- 
sciousness, when  the  prope.  conditions  Lhall  be  furnished,  the  accumulated 
sum  of  all  that  has  happened  throughout  the  entire  line  of  his  ancestry. 
And  again,  imagine  that  all  tlie  souls  composing  the  human  race~ 
each  of  which  is  a  substantial  and  indestructible  entity,  living  incarnated 
over  and  over,  and  not  a  mere  phenomenal  process  that  vanishes  into  noth- 
ing with  the  dissolution  of  the  body — are  so  limited  in  number  that  they 
may  bo  embodied  on  the  earth  in  one  generation,  whose  members  shall  be 
so  conjoined  in  knowledge  and  fellowship  that  the  life  of  the  whole  is 
concentrated  in  every  one,  and  the  life  of  every  one  mirrored  in  the  whole. 
Now,  finally,  let  it  be  conceived  that  this  latest  generation,  including  all 
who  have  ever  inhabited  the  world,  at  last  attain  a  development  which  en- 
ables them  to  grasp  in  distinct  consciousness  the  collective  sum  of  the 
organic  heritage  of  the  race,  each  one  reading  with  perfect  clearness  in 
every  particular  the  complete  history  of  humanity  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  understanding  all  its  causes,  courses  and  consequences,  and  be- 
holding with  unspeakable  delight  the  Justification  of  the  ways  of  God,  the 
whole  universe  opening  into  free  intercommunication,  as  if  time  and  space 
were  either  no  more  or  else  their  measures  were  ^of  boundless  subjective 
elasticity,  every  creature  found  in  peace  and  rapture  at  the  goal  of  his  des- 
tiny. That,  indeed,  would  be  a  realization  of  the  day  of  Judgment  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  without  a  shock  or  a  jar  in  the  course  of 
things  which  science  reveals.  The  process  of  development  now  going  on, 
if  carried  far  enough,  will  naturally  result  in  this  or  in  something 
equivalent  to  it;  while  the  notion  of  the  vomiting  forth  of  the  accumulated 
dead  from  land  and  sea,  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  is  a  wild  piece  of  im- 
agery, borrowed  from  startling  potitical  phenomena,  and  applied  with  ab- 
surd incongruity  to  the  chronic  providence  of  God.  The  former  view  eon- 
tains  all  the  moral  significance  of  the  latter,  but  without  its  violation  of 
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probability.  Nor  is  it  all  necessary  that  the  climax  shall  be  brought 
about  of  a  simultaneous  universal  judgment,  or  of  the  appearance  of  our 
whole  race  on  the  earth  at  one  time.  The  giving  of  the  vision  to  souls 
subjectively,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  of  their  attainment  of  the  con- 
ditions, would  meet  every  requirement  of  the  case.  To  each  one  in  turn, 
wherever  he  was,  as  the  result  broke  on  him  in  the  ecstatic  glory  of  all  it 
means,  the  essence  of  the  so  long-cherished  faith  of  Christendom  would 
be  justified,  and  the  providential  theater  and  scenery  of  human  experience 
would  appear  under  its  illumination  as  a  dazzling  vision  of  poetic  justice 
perfect  at  every  point. 

Marvelous  and  almost  incredible  as  this  scheme  of  thought  may  seem, 
it  is  not  more  mysterious  in  itself,  or  more  staggering  in  its  demand  on  our 
faith,  than  many  things  successively  were  which  are  now  established  be- 
yond a  doubt — such  as  the  telegraphic  conversation  of  men  through  the 
ocean  and  around  the  globe;  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
millions  of  ethereal  vibrations  in  a  second,  which  cause  the  report  of  the 
violet  ray  in  consciousness;  the  transcendent  disclosures  of  the  spectrum 
analysis;  the  conception  of  gravitation  as  a  force  which  holds  all  matter  in 
unbroken  union,  and  acts  throughout  the  stellar  universe  with  timeless 
simultaneity.  It  is  in  entire  keeping  with  ever3rthiDg  else  in  the  workings 
of  Ood,  as  demonstrated  by  science,  on  every  hand,  both  in  nature  and  his- 
tory. The  atomic  theory  and  the  nebular  h3rpothesis,  the  chemical  cruci- 
ble and  the  mathematical  calculus,  the  microscope  and  the  telescope 
discover  to  our  senses  and  our  reason,  wherever  we  look,  facts  as  mys- 
terious to  the  undci-stunding,  and  as  baffling  to  the  imagination  as  any  of 
the  foregoing  implications;  showing  us,  in  every  department  of  nature 
and  experience,  the  bewildering  miracles  of  the  infinitely  little  and  the  infi- 
nitely great  exactly  balanced  and  perpetually  passing  into  one  another. 

There  is  a  third  way,  in  addition  to  the  ghost-world  of  the  primitive 
faith  of  barbarians,  and  the  resurrection  climax  of  the  Christian  and 
Parsee  and  Hebrew  and  Moslem  creeds,  in  which  the  imagination  of  man, 
moved  by  his  instinct  and  reason,  has  concreted  the  idea  of  a  future  life; 
namely,  by  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  A  striking  feature  and  no  slight 
recommendation  of  the  foregoing  view  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection  is  that  it  reconciles  these  two  chief  forms  of  the  belief 
in  immortal  life.  For  resurrection  and  transmigration  agree  in  the  central 
point  of  a  restoration  of  the  disembodied  soul  to  a  new  bodily  existence, 
only  the  former  represents  this  as  a  single  collective  miracle  wrought  by 
an  arbitrary  stroke  of  God  at  the  close  of  the  earthly  drama,  the  latter 
depicts  it  as  constantly  taking  place  in  the  regular  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
plan  in  the  creation.  This  difference  is  certainly,  to  a  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical thinker,  who  reasons  on  the  data  of  nature  and  experience  and  not 
on  the  dicta  of  theologians,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Oriental  theory.  We 
have  no  experience  whatever  of  any  general  resurrection,  but  all  expe- 
rience is  full  of  the  constant  appearances  of  souls  in  freshly  created  bodies 
throughout  the  scale  of  sentient  being.  If  our  final  future  life  is  to  be  a 
bodily  one  there  surely  is  a  world  of  presumptive  evidence,  therefore,  in 
behalf  of  transmigration  as  opposed  to  resxirrection.     Besides  the  various 
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distinctive  arguments  of  its  own,  every  reason  for  the  resurrection  holds 
with  at  least  equal  force  for  transmigration.  The  argument  from  Bnalogy 
is  especially  strong.  It  is  natural  to  argue  from  the  universal  spectacle  of 
incarnated  life  that  this  is  the  eternal  scheme  everywhere,  the  variety  of 
souls  finding  in  the  variety  of  worlds  an  everlasting  series  of  adventures, 
in  appropriate  organisms;  there  heing.  as  Paul  said,  one  kind  of  fle^  of 
birds,  another  kind  of  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  men,  another  of  angels, 
and  so  on.  Our  present  lack  of  recollection  of  past  lives  is  no  disproof 
of  their  actuality.  Every  night  we  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  past,  but 
every  day  we  reawaken  to  a  memory  of  the  whole  series  of  days  and 
nights.  80  in  one  life  we  may  forget  or  dream,  and  in  another  recover 
the  whole  thread  of  experience  from  the  beginning. 

In  every  event,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  of  all  the  thoughtful  and  re- 
fined forms  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  none  hns  had  so  extensive  and 
prolonged  a  prevalence  as  this.  It  has  the  vote  of  the  nuijority,  having 
for  ages  on  ages  been  held  by  half  of  the  human  race  with  an  in- 
tensity of  conviction  almost  without  a  parallel.  Indeed  the  most 
striking  fact,  at  first  sight,  about  the  doctrine  of  the  repeated  exist- 
ences of  the  soul  incarnated  in  different  organisms,  its  form  and  ex- 
perience in  each  successive  embodiment  being  determined  by  its 
merits  and  demerits  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  the  constant  reappearance 
of  the  faith  in  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  permanent  liold  on  cer- 
tain great  nations.  The  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  whose  contrasted 
sph^ndors  and  horrors  awaken  astonishment  more  and  more  with  each  step 
in  the  progressive  decipherment  of  its  mysterious  record,  seems  largely  to 
have  grown  out  of  this  faith.  The  swarming  millions  of  India  also, 
through  the  chief  periods  of  their  history,  have  lain  under  its  8i)ell,  suffered 
their  lives,  wrought  their  great  works  of  government,  architecture,  phi- 
losophy, and  poetry,  and  in  its  belief  meditated,  aspired,  and  exhaled  their 
souls.  Ruder  forms  of  it  are  reported  among  innumerable  barbaric  tribes.  It 
played  an  impK)rtant  part  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  has  often  cropped  out  in  the  works  of  later  theo- 
logians. Men  of  the  profoundest  metaphysical  genius,  like  8cotUB  f^figeaa 
and  Leibnitz,  have  afSrmed  it,  and  sought  to  give  it  a  logical  gt  scientific 
basis.  And  even  amidst  the  predominance  of  skeptical  and  materialistic 
influences  in  Europe  and  America,  at  the  present  time,  we  constantly  meet 
individuals  with  independent  minds  who  earnestly  believe  the  alluriiig 
dogma.  For,  to  a  large  and  varied  class  of  minds,  the  doctrine  holds  a 
transcendent  attraction  as  well  as  a  manifold  plausibility. 

Another  striking  fact  connected  with  this  doctrine  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  native  and  ineradicable  growth  of  the  Oriental  world;  but  appears  in  the 
Western  world  only  in  scattered  instances,  and  rather  as  an  exotic  form  of 
thought.  In  the  growing  freedom  and  liberality  of  thought,  which  no 
less  than  its  doubt  and  denial,  now  characterise  Christendom,  it  seems  as 
if  the  full  time  had  come  for  a  greater  mental  and  flssthetic  hospitality  oa 
the  part  of  Christians  towards  Hindus.  The  advocates  of  the  resunec- 
tion  should  not  confine  their  attention  to  the  repellent  or  th^  ludicrous  as- 
pects of  metempsychosis,  but  do  Justice  to  its  claim  aad  its  charm.     The 
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Pantheistic  tendency  which  i>osse88ed  and  overwhelmed  the  Brahmanic 
mind,  shaping  and  tinging  its  views  opened  the  whole  range  of  sentient 
existences  to  an  indiscriminate  symi)athy,  and  made  the  idea  of  transmi- 
gration natural,  and  more  pleasing  than  repugnant.  Furthermore,  the 
Brahmanic  thinkers  and  sages  were  a  distinct  class  of  men  whose  whole 
lives  were  absorbed  in  introspective  reveries  and  metaphysical  broodlngs 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  arouse  to  the  keenest  con- 
sciousness all  the  latent  marvels  and  possibilities  of  human  experience, 
thus  furnishing  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  exactly  such  a  belief  as 
that  of  transmigration, — an  endless  series  of  ever-varying  adventures  for 
the  imperishable  soul.  And  the  vast  swarms  of  the  common  people  in  the 
East  are  the  passive  followers  of  this  high  caste  of  thinkers,  abjectly  ac- 
cepting what  they  teach.  Accordingly,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis  has  held  the  entire  mind,  sentiment  and  civilization  of 
the  East,  through  every  period  of  its  history,  as  with  an  irreversible  spell. 

The  persistent  practice  of  various  modes  of  profound  and  rhythmical 
breathing  by  which  the  Brahmins  perfect  tlieir  respiration,  and  the  keen 
and  sustained  concentration  of  their  attention  on  their  inner  states,  tend 
at  the  same  time  to  heighten  the  richness  and  intensity  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  to  unify  the  connections  of  the  lower  nerve-centres  with  them,  and 
to  fuse  the  unconscious  physiological  processes  with  the  conscious  psy- 
chological processes.  Then  the  persevering  disuse  and  suppression  of  the 
action  of  their  outer  senses  cause  the  objects  of  the  material  world  around 
them  to  seem  more  vague  and  dreamy  than  the  impressions  of  the  ideal 
world  within.  And  so  the  earth  with  all  its  affairs  seems  an  illusion, 
while  their  own  unsought  trains  of  thought,  feeling  and  imagery — the  rich 
mental  panorama  of  pictures  and  events, — ^are  taken  for  a  series  of  substan- 
tial revelations  of  the  universe  of  being.  An  irresistible  belief  in  preSxiat- 
ence,  immortality  and  transmigration,  results. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Western  world,  the  characteristic  tendencies  are 
all  different.  Pantheistic  theories  are  rarely  held,  and  the  dreams  and  emo- 
tions which  those  theories  are  fitted  to  feed  are  foreign  and  repulsive.  An 
impassible  barrier  is  imagined  separating  humanity  from  every  other 
form  of  being.  Speculative  reason,  imagination  and  affection,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  scientific  studies  and  social  pursuits,  or  personal  schemes,  ex- 
ternal rather  than  internal.  This  absorption  in  material  things  and  evanes- 
cent affairs  engenders  in  the  spirit  an  arid  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  denial,  in 
which  no  efflorescence  of  poetic  and  mystic  faiths  can  flourish.  Thus,  while 
the  outward  utilities  abound,  hard  negations  spread  abroad;  and  living, 
personal  apprehension  of  God,  of  an  all-pervasive  Providence,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  tlie  soul  in  any  form,  dies  out  either  in  open  infidelity  or  in  a 
mere  verbal  acceptance  of  the  established  creed  ot  society.  Consequently, 
to  the  average  mind  of  the  modern  Western  world,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration remains  a  mere  fancy,  although,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  it 
has  a  strange  poetic  charm,  a  deep  metaphysical  basis,  and  a  high  ethical 
and  religious  quality. 

The  first  ground  on  which  the  belief  rests  is  the  various  strong  resemb- 
lances, both  physical  and  psychical,  connecting  human  beings  with  the  whole 
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family  of  lower  creatures.  They  have  all  the  senses  in  common  with  os* 
together  with  the  rudiments  of  Intelligence  and  wilL  They  all  seem 
created  after  one  plan,  as  if  their  varieties  were  thegradulations  of  a  single 
original  type.  We  recognize  kindred  forms  of  experience  and  modes  of 
expression  in  ourselyes  and  in  them.  Now  the  man  seems  a  travesty  of 
the  hog,  the  parrot,  the  ape,  the  hawk,  or  the  shark;  now  they  seem 
travesties  of  him.  As  we  gaze  at  the  ruminating  ox,  couched  on  the 
summer  gross,  notice  the  slow  rythm  of  his  jaw,  and  the  wondering 
dreaminess  of  his  eyes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  him  some  ancient 
Brahmin  transmigrated  to  this,  and  patiently  awaiting  his  release. 
Nor  is  it  incongruous  with  our  reason  or  moral  feeling  to  suppose  that 
the  cruel  monsters  of  humanity  may  in  a  succeeding  hirth  find  the  fit 
penalty  for  their  degradation  and  crime,  in  the  horrid  life  of  a  crocodile  or 
a  boa-constrictor. 

The  conception  of  a  series  of  connected  lives  also  furnishes  a 
plausible  explanation  for  many  mysteries  in  our  present  experience. 
Reference  is  made  to  all  that  class  of  phenomena  covered  by  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence.  Faces  previously  unseen,  and  localities 
unvisited,  awaken  in  us  a  vivid  feeling  of  a  long  familiarity  with  them. 
Thoughts  and  emotions,  not  hitherto  entertained,  come  to  us  as  if  we  had 
welcomed  and  dismissed  them  a  thousand  times  in  periods  long  gone  by. 
Many  an  experience,  apparently  novel  and  untried,  makes  us  start  as  at  the 
shadowy  reminder  of  something  often  known  before.  The  supposition  of 
forgotten  lives  preceding  the  present,  portions  of  whose  consciousness 
reverberate  and  gleam  through  the  veils  of  thought  and  sense,  seems  to 
throw  satisfactory  liglit  on  this  strange  department  of  experience. 

Much  more  weighty  and  penetrative,  however,  than  the  foregoing  consid 
erations  is  the  philosophical  argument  in  behalf  of  transmigration,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Consciousness  being  in  its  very  essence  the 
feeling  ofiUetfy  the  conscious  soul  can  never  feel  itself  annihilated,  even  in 
thought  it  only  loses  the  knowledge  of  its  being  when  it  lapses  into  uncon- 
sciousness, as  in  sleep  or  trance.  The  soul  may  indeed  think  of  its  own  anni- 
hilation but  cannot  realize  the  thought  in  feeling,  since  the  fainter  emotional 
reflex  upon  the  idea  of  its  destruction  is  instantly  contradicted  and  over- 
borne by  the  more  massive  and  vivid  sense  of  its  persistent  being  hi 
immediate  consciousness.  This  incessant  self-assertion  of  consciousness 
at  once  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  independent  of  the  changing  and  van- 
ishing body  in  which  it  is  temporarily  shrined.  Then  the  conception 
naturally  follows  that  the  soul, — as  it  has  once  appeared  in  human  form, — 
so  it  may  reappear  indefinitely  in  any  of  the  higher  or  lower  foims  of 
being  which  compose  the  hierarchy  of  the  universe.  The  eternity  of  the 
soul,  past  and  future,  once  accepted  by  the  mind,  leads  directly  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  scheme  of  metempsychosis — an  everlasting  suc- 
cession of  births  and  deaths,  disembodiments  and  re^mbodiments.  with 
their  laws  of  personality  and  fortimes  of  time  and  space  weaving  the 
boundless  web  of  destiny  and  playing  the  endless  drama  of  providence. 

But  the  strongest  support  of  the  theory  of  transmigration  is  the  h^ipy 
moral  solution  it  seems  to  give  to  the  problem  of  the  dark  and  distiessiog 
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inequality  and  injustice  which  otherwise  appear  so  predominant  in  the 
experience  of  the  world.  To  the  superficial  observer  of  human  life  the 
whole  scene  of  struggle,  sin  and  sorrow,  nobleness  and  joy,  triumph  and 
defeat,  is  a  tangled  maze  of  inconsistencies,  a  painful  combination  of  vio- 
lent discords.  But  if  we  believe  that  every  soul,  from  that  of  the  lowest 
insect  to  that  of  the  greatest  archangel,  forms  an  affiliated  member  of  the 
infinite  family  of  God,  and  is  eternal  in  its  conscious  essence,  perishable 
only  as  to  its  evanescent  disguises  of  unconscious  incarnation;  that  every 
act  of  every  creature  is  followed  by  its  legitimate  reactions;  that  these 
actions  and  reactions  constitute  a  law  of  retribution  absolutely  perfect; 
that  these  souls,  with  all  their  doings  and  sufferings  are  interconnected  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  whole,  all  whose  relationships  copcnetrato  and 
cooperate  with  mutual  influences  whose  reports  are  infallible  and  with 
lines  of  sequence  that  never  break, — then  the  bewildering  maze  becomes  a 
vindicate  plan,  the  horrible  discord  a  divine  harmony.  What  an  ex- 
plication it  gives  of  those  mysteries  of  evil,  pain,  sorrow  and  retribution, 
which  often  wrap  the  innocent  and  the  wicked  in  one  sad  fate,  if  we  but 
see  that  no  individual  stands  alone,  but  trails  along  with  him  the  unfinished 
sequels  of  all  ancestral  experience,  and,  furthermore,  is  so  bound  up  with 
his  simultaneous  race  that  each  is  responsible  for  all  and  all  for  each,  and 
that  no  one  can  be  wholly  saved  or  safe  until  all  are  redeemed  and  per- 
fected! Then  every  suffering  we  endure  for  faults  not  our  own,  tlie  con- 
sequence of  the  deeds  of  others,  assumes  a  holy  light  and  a  sublime  dig- 
nity, associating  us  with  that  great  sacrament  of  atoning  pain  whereof  the 
crucified  Christ  is  not  the  exclusive  instance  but  the  representative  head. 
The  above  translation  of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
into  a  form  scientifically  credible,  and  reconciled  with  the  immemorial 
tenet  of  transmigration,  may  seem  to  some  a  very  fanciful  speculation,  a 
mere  intellectual  toy.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  It  is  not  propounded  with  the 
slightest  dogmatic  animus.  It  is  advanced  solely  as  an  illustration  of  what 
may  possibly  be  true,  as  suggested  by  the  general  evidence  of  the  plienom- 
enn  of  history  and  the  facts  of  experience.  The  thoughts  embodied  in  it 
are  so  wonderful,  the  method  of  it  is  so  rational^  the  region  of  contempla- 
tion into  which  it  lifts  the  mind  is  so  grand,  the  prospects  it  opens  are  of 
such  universal  neach  and  import,  that  the  study  of  it  brings  us  into  full 
sympathy  with  the  sublime  scope  of  the  idea  of  immortality  and  of  a 
cosmopolitan  vindication  of  providence  uncovered  to  evury  eye.  It  takes 
us  out  of  the  littleness  of  petty  themes  and  selfish  affairs,  and  makes  it 
easier  for  us  to  believe  in  the  vastest  hopes  mankind  have  ever  known.  It 
causes  the  most  magnificent  conceptions  of  himian  destiny  to  seem  simply 
proportional  to  the  native  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  wliich  can  conceive  such  things.  After  traversing  the  grounds  here 
set  forth  we  feel  that  if  the  view  based  on  them  be  not  the  truth,  it  must 
be  because  Ood  has  in  reserve  for  us  a  sequel  greater  and  lovelier,  not 
meaner  than  our  briglitest  dream  hitherto.  The  worthiest  theory  of  the  fate 
of  man  which  the  spirit  of  man  can  construct  must  either  bo  a  revelatory 
divination  of  the  truth,  or  an  inadequate  attempt  to  grasp  the  design  of 
the  Creator  in  its  true  glory.    It  is  impious  and  absurd  to  hold  that  man 
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can  think  out  a  scheme  superior  to  the  one  Qod  has  decreed.  And  it 
seems  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  scheme  of  God  for  the 
future  stages  of  our  career  is  one  which  has  no  hints  in  our  present  experi- 
ence. Certainly  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  sequel  will  be  discoTered 
by  the  logical  completion  of  the  inwrought  order  which  has  been  slowly 
unfolding  from  the  first.  And  what  do  history  and  prophecy  show  more 
plainly  than  the  tendency  to  a  convergence  of  all  humanity  in  every  man? 
Spreading  consanguinity  in  descent  and  growth  of  sympathetic  knowledge 
both  point  to  this.  Perfect  this  in  each  man,  and  illuminate  his  whole 
organism  and  its  relations  with  adequate  intelligence,  and  we  have  a  true 
resurrection,  not  indeed  of  decayed  bodies  from  the  grave,  but  of  his- 
toric states  of  consciousness  from  their  latent  embedment  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  their  undulatory  record  in  the  dynamic  medluni  of  the  crea- 
tion. Our  senses  now  convert  certain  sets  of  undulations  of  the  ethereal 
medium  into  perceptions  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  so  interpret  their  con- 
tents and  extract  their  tidings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  a  coming  stage 
of  development  we  may  obtain  additional  senses;  our  spirits  may  com- 
mand the  means  of  translating  into  correspondent  states  of  consciousness 
all  tiie  other  modes  of  vibration  of  the  ethereal  medium,  and  grasp  the 
keys  of  unlimited  knowledge  decyphering  every  secret  wherever  they  go. 
The  whole  universe  may  be  a  palimpsest  preserving  the  inscriptions  of  all 
deeds,  and  every  soul  may  be  a  reagent  gifted  with  the  power  to  recover 
and  read  its  own. 

As  each  generation  is  the  inheritor  of  the  preceding  ones,  all  of  which 
from  the  first  prolong  their  existence  into  the  last  in  unbroken  continuity 
of  historic  conduct  and  responsibility,  justice  may  at  the  ripened  period 
be  naturally  summed  up  without  any  miracle.  We  all  are  projections  of 
our  ancestors.  They  properly  in  us  suffer  and  enjoy  in  accordance  with 
what  has  flowed  from  their  lives.  The  whole  of  this,  lighted  up  with 
consciousness  at  last,  may  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  burden  of  the  epint 
given  to  the  apostle  Paul,  but  misinterpreted  by  him  into  the  mechaiico> 
scenic  scheme  of  the  Judaized  Christian  Church.  For  when  the  mig)ity 
influx  struck  the  brain  of  the  persecuting  zealot,  revolutionizing  his  life^ 
it  came  into  connection  with  all  the  inflamed  theories  and  convictionfl  00 
deeply  drilled  therein  by  his  Pharisaic  education.  These  convictiona, — 
partly  of  a  mere  local  and  transient  character,  associated  with  legends  of 
Adam  and  Abraham  and  the  under-world  and  Christ  and  the  sky, — ^mixed 
with  the  true  and  universal  import  of  the  higher  inspiration  now  given 
him,  caused  his  misconstrual  of  its  message,  and  stamped  the  purely 
human  and  providential  meaning  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with 
the  rabbinical  die  of  a  politico-mythological  dogma.  If  this  were  so,  it 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  preexistent  discolorations  in  the 
mind  of  an  inspired  prophet  have  refracted  the  truth  of  his  burden  into 
distorted  error  and  bequeathed  the  task  of  a  future  rectiflcalioii  whsQ 
more  light  shall  have  come. 

In  the  next  place,  wo  come  to  the  fourth  reason  for  the  growing 
doubts  and  disbelief  of  our  day  in  immortality.  It  is  the  remarksUs 
diffusion  of  the  habits  of  thought  engendered  by  the  study  of  «uit0iiil> 
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Istic  science.  The  authoHty  of  phTSical  science  has  been  rapidly  en- 
croaching on  and  displacing  the  authority  of  the  church  theology  and 
sectarian  creeds.  Belief  in  inyarlable  laws  has  undermined  belief  in 
miracle  and  supernatural  revelation.  Those  who  had  been  taught  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  only  adequate  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  learning  to  deny  the  former,  have  naturally  proceeded  to  question 
the  latter.  For  in  such  matters  the  real  -  implications  of  logic  are  little  no- 
ticed. The  religious  skepticism  nourished  by  physical  science  Is  in  all  re- 
si>ects  really  as  Irrational  and  baseless  as  it  is  actual.  For  example,  tlie 
resurrection  of  Christ,  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact,  did  not  create  the  im- 
mortality it  was  considered  to  illustrate.  If  he  rose,  it  was  because  men 
are  immortal,  and  men  are  not  immortal  because,  he  rose.  If  he  did  not 
rise,  men  are  immortal  all  the  the  same,  provided  human  immortality  be  a 
truth;  if  it  be  not  a  truth,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  would  be  an  isolated 
abnormal  event  without  any  logical  validity  on  the  question.  The  ti*uth 
or  falsity  of  human  immortality,  therefore,  is  a  question  of  the  creative 
plan  of  Qod  and  the  essential  nature  of  man,  to  be  decided  on  the  intrinsic 
evidences,  and  cannot  logically  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  any  in- 
dividual historic  occurrence  limited  to  a  certain  time  and  place.  Yet  it  is  a 
practical  necessity  that  any  great  popular  faith,  if  it  rests  on  authority, 
will  be  shocked  and  weakened  by  everything  which  shocks  and  weakens 
that  authority,  no  matter  how  adventitious  it  is.  If  one  cannot  believe  in 
the  preternatural  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  surely  is  no  valid  reason  for 
denying  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  only  a  good  reason  for 
seeking  to  learn  if  there  be  not  adequate  grounds  for  this  faith  quite  in- 
dependent of  scripture  text  and  priestly  assertion. 

Precisely  the  same  reasoning  holds  in  relation  to  the  doubts  about  spirit- 
ual realities  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  studies  are  conversant  exclu- 
sively  with  material  realities.  The  professors  of  physical  science,  thor- 
oughly familiarized  with  things  which  combine  and  dissolve,  often  come  to 
fancy  that  everything  is  phenomenal  and  evanescent,  that  there  is  no  im- 
material substance,  that  spirit  is  not  entity  but  process,  that  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  are  mere  transient  functions  of  transient  matter.  Thus  all 
faith  in  the  Individuality  of  mind  is  pulverized  at  the  fountain  head.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  such  is  the  common  influence  of  a  constant 
contemplation  of  the  physical  aspects  alone  of  physical  things.  Mentalit}', 
consciousness,  is  regarded  as  the  prismatic  bow  in  the  cloud,  a  spectral 
show  that  appears  and  vanishes,  with  no  permanent  substance.  At  the 
present  time,  in  Christendom,  the  one  conquering  power  in  literature, 
the  one  fascinating  absorption  of  thought  in  society,  is  that  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  physical  science.  Its  prestige  is  overwhelming.  Its 
prevalent  methods  and  results  give  a  materialistic  turn  of  Interpretation 
to  the  popular  mind  upon  all  subjects.  The  direct  consequence,  among 
that  class  of  minds  who  put  physical  science  above  theology,  is  the  spreading 
disavowal  of  all  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  fallacy  Is  ob- 
vious, and,  the  remedy  is  simple,  if  there  be  at  hand  but  enough  of  modest 
candor  and  patience  fairly  to  weigh  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  scales  of  a 
•ound  logic. 
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In  the  first  place,  by  the  very  structure  of  our  being,  by  the  very  neceflsi' 
ty  of  our  experience,  the  universe  is  divided  into  two  irreconcilable  classes 
of  realities,  namely,  spiritual  subjects  and  material  objects.  Sensations, 
perceptions,  emotions,  thoughts,  volitions,  all  qualities  of  mind,  all  states 
of  consciousness,  are  absolutely  immaterial.  They  are  more  real  to  ns, 
that  is  to  say,  they  more  incxpugnably  assert  and  maintain  themselves,  than 
material  things  do :  and  it  is  only  hopeless  vulgarity  and  incompetence  of 
thinking  -which  can  ever  confuse  or  merge  them  with  material  things. 
Matter  is  that  whicli  proves  itself  to  spirit  by  the  effects  it  produces  on 
spirit.  Spirit  is  tliat  which  is  its  own  evidence.  The  center  of  con- 
sciousness in  us^  Is  its  own  proof  of  its  own  being,  and  all  that  occurs 
within  it  is  its  own  proof,  and  is  unsusceptible  of  any  other  or  foreign 
demonstration.  Hope,  fear,  love,  imagination,  reason,  are  absolutely  un- 
thinkable as  forms  of  material  substance,  however  exquisitely  refined  and 
exalted.  There  is  no  conceivable  community  of  being  l)eiweext  a  sentiment 
and  an  atom,  a  gas  and  an  aspiration,  an  idea  of  truth  in  the  soul  and  any 
mass  of  matter  in  space.  Each  of  these  facts,  conscious  thought  and 
material  extension,  has  its  own  incommunicable  and  incomparable  sphere  of 
being  and  laws  of  action,  which  can  be  confused  only  by  ignorance  and 
sopliistry.  So  clear  has  this  become  to  all  profound  reflection,  that  the  ablest 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  with  all  their  prei>ondenuit 
bias  in  favor  of  physical  science,  declare,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
that  if  compelled  to  choose  between  thinking  of  spirit  in  the  terms  of 
matter  and  thinking  of  matter  in  the  terms  of  spirit,  they  should  take  the 
latter  alternative  and  give  an  idealistic  interpretation  to  nature  rather  than 
a  materialistic  interpretation  to  the  soul.  It  is  logically  clear,  then, 
despite  the  fallacious  influences  of  habit  to  the  contrary,  tliat  no  progress 
of  the  physical  sciences,  no  conceivable  amount  of  induction  and  generalis- 
ation as  to  the  composition  or  decomposition  of  material  bodies,  can  tiirow 
any  new  light  or  darkness  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  immaterial 
soul.  The  incessant  flux  of  phenomena  constructing  and  destroying  appa- 
rent things,  though  studied  till  the  observing  eye  sees  nothing  but  mirage 
any  where.has  nothing  to  do  with  the  steady  persistence  of  spiritual  identity. 
To  force  it  to  discredit  our  claim  to  a  divine  descent  and  an  endless  inheri- 
ance  is  a  glaring  sophism.  The  question  must  be  snatched  back  from  the 
assumption  of  the  retort  and  crucible,  the  observational  and  numerical 
methods  of  the  physical  realm,  and  relegated  to  the  legitimate  tests  of  the 
monil  and  metaphysical  realm. 

Again,  there  is  furnished  in  the  results  of  the  study  of  physical  science 
itself,  as  pursued  by  its  most  gifted  masters,  a  glorious  overthrow  and 
neutralization  of  the  moral  and  religious  doubts  called  out  in  its  shallower 
votaries  by  their  absorption  in  its  more  superficial  phases.  The  scientific 
men  of  the  most  profound  intellectual  i>owerand  the  most  brilliant  original 
genius,  the  supreme  heads  of  chemistry,  dynamics  and  mathematics, 
have  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  creation  mod^  of  observa- 
tion and  instruments  of  reasoning  before  whose  compelling  efficacy  the 
whole  frowning  vastitudo  of  the  outer  universe  melts  into  ideal  points  of 
force  and  forms  of  law.     Everything  in  time  and  space  is  reduced  to  mde- 
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cular  vibrations,  regulated  by  the  mental  conceptions  of  number,  weight  and 
measure.  The  reasonings  of  such  men  cs  Oersted  and  Faraday  on  electri- 
city and  magnetism  ;  of  Sir  "William  Thomson  and  Clerk  Marwell  on 
thermodynamics;  the  theories  of  the  greatest  mathematicians,  grasping  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  with  their  irresistible  calculus,  literally  using 
infinites  as  toys,  creating  imaginary  quantities,  and,  going  through  certain 
operations  with  them,  actually  discovering  new  truths  in  the  solid  domain  of 
reality — ^ield  conceptions  of  order,  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  emotions 
of  wonder,  awe  and  delight,  nowhere  else  surpassed.  They  exalt  the 
spectacle  of  nature  into  a  vision  of  poetic  intelligence,  and  show  the  theoriz- 
ing mind  of  man  to  be  akin  to  the  creating  mind  of  God.  Thus,  if  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  deathless  royalty  of  soul  is  bred  in  the  physicist  who  con- 
stantly stoops  with  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope,  it  is  offset  in  Llm  who, 
with  as  steady  a  judgment,  soars  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ethereal 
mediuxh  With  its  lines  of  force  traversing  immensity  and  vibrating  timelcssly 
along  their  whole  length,  loaded,  for  those  who  can  interpret  them,  with 
tidings  of  all  that  happens.  Instead  of  spirit  being  materialized,  matter 
is  spiritualized  and  nature  transfigured  into  the  ideal  home  of  ideal 
entities.  Dumas,  years  ago,  asserted  that  hydrogen  gas  is  but  an  ethereal- 
ized  metal.  Just  now,  it  is  said,  Pictet  has  succeeded,  under  a  pressure  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  atmospheres,  in  actually  crystallizing  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  One  has  only  to  read  such  papers  as  those  of  Stallo  on  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  science  to  learn  that  if  matter  or  mind  is  ever  to  be 
lost,  it  will  not  be  mind. 

But  there  remains  a  more  direct  and  more  important  way  of  correcting 
the  dismal  or  defiant  doubts  of  immortality  caused  by  the  inferior  phases 
of  materialistic  study;  and  that  is,  by  bringing  up  to  a  correspondent  fullness 
and  intensity  the  counter  activity  of  the  ideal  powers.  Let  justice  be  done 
to  the  subject  as  well  as  to  the  object.  Over  against  the  watching  of  clouds 
and  waves,  the  sorting  of  herbs,  the  weighing  of  metals,  the  measuring  of 
quantities,  bring  up  the  exercise  of  the  mind  on  the  treasures  of  qualitative 
substance  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  reason  and  love  and  faith.  Admire 
the  beautiful,  love  the  good,  obey  the  true,  worship  the  right,  aspire  to  the 
highest,  subordinate  or  sacrifice  ever}'thing  base  or  wrong  in  a  generous 
service  of  duty,— and  thus  nourish  a  consciousness  of  those  ontological  rela- 
tions by  which  the  soul  is  rooted  in  the  Godhead,  and  stimulate  that  intui- 
tive efflorescence  of  faith  which  grows  out  of  progressive  fulfillment  and 
which  prophecies  perpetuity  of  fulfillment.  To  say  the  least,  the  subject  is 
as  real  as  the  object,  the  contemplating  faculty  as  valid  as  the  phenomenon  it 
confronts  The  teachings  of  the  soul  rightly  construed  are  as  authentic  as 
the  teachings  of  nature.  And,  some  day  in  the  future,  a  complete  system 
of  truth  developed  from  the  central  principle  of  the  one  by  the  subjective 
method  will  be  found  to  correspond  perfectly  with  the  complete  system  of 
truth  developed  by  the  objective  method  from  the  central  principle  of  the 
other.  As  the  objective  scientific  principle  is  the  persistence  of  force,  the 
subjective  scientific  principle  is  the  potential  infinity  of  individual  spirit, 
each  one  the  equivalent  of  the  all.  What  else  than  this  can  be  the  ulti- 
mate iQeaning  of  the  primal,  universal,  indestructible  antithesis  or  dual 
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classification  of  being,  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  self  and  not-eelf,  the  for- 
mer including  each  individual  in  his  own  apprehension,  the  latter  includ- 
ing all  besides? 

There  is  a  philosophical  authority  which*,  for  those  incompetent  to  judge 
for  themselves,  should  properly  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  eccleaiasticai 
authority,  which,  in  our  day,  is  plainly  on  the  wane.  Multitudes  no  longer 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  their  souls  on  the  ground  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  or  the  assertion  of  Scripture  or  creed.  Shall  they,  then,  deny  it 
altogether  because  the  materialistic  band  clamor  that  it  is  a  delusion,  and 
they  themselves  see  no  sufficient  evidence  for  it?  There  is  a  more  appro- 
priate alternative.  Many  theories  in  natural  philosophy  have  been  ex- 
ploded by  the  proof  of  tbeir  absurdity,  and  the  correct  explanations  are 
accepted  on  trust  by  the  multitudes  incompetent  to  master  their  logical 
and  mathematical  grounds.  Very  few  understand  the  proofs  of  the  chief 
laws  of  nature,  but  the  vast  majority  of  men  implicitly  tnist  the  assertion! 
of  tliose  who  do  know  them.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  legitimate  sphere 
for  authority  in  moral  and  religious  beliefs;  only  it  should  be  the  authority 
of  tlic  competent  and  disinterested.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  very  greatest 
philosophers  who  have  ever  lived,  the  preeminently  imperial  thinkers,— 
such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Anselm,  Hegel,  and  the  resplendent 
group  of  their  peers, — have  asserted  as  a  necessary  principle  the  real  being 
and  eternal  substantiality  of  the  soul.  Besides  all  the  combinations  of 
matter  that  dissolve,  all  the  phenomena  that  pass,  they  afllnn  the  existence 
of  enduring  entities,  individual  spirits,  thinkers  conscious  of  their  thoughts. 
In  central  calm,  far  witbin  the  struggle  and  vex  of  the  rolling  elements, 
throned  in  its  own  serene  realm  of  law,  lives  the  free,  conscious  soul,  and 
will  live  eternally,  actualizing  its  potentialities.  Nothing  can  disintegrate  it, 
because  it  is  not  an  aggregate  but  a  unity,  not  a  quantitative  mass  of  mat- 
ter, but  a  spaceless  monad  of  power.  It  is  a  closed  circuit  of  thinking 
activity,  impenetrable  to  everything  else.  Spirits  are  the  only  solids,  mat- 
ter being  endlessly  penetrable  and  transmutable. 

We  are  all  obliged  to  think  of  ourselves  as  entities,  and  not  as  mere  phe- 
nomenal senes  of  states.  There  must  be  a  substratum  for  the  affections 
of  consciousness.  AH  changes  are  changes  of  something.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  mystery  involved  here  which  no  words  can  make  clear;  yet  the  more 
deeply  one  thinks  and  feels  the  more  intense  will  be  his  assurance  that 
there  is  something  in  him  which  thinks  and  feels,  or  rather  that  he  himself 
is  a  something  which  thinks  and  feels.  The  best  conception  we  can  get 
of  the  soul  is  that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  its  own  object  and  a  mirror  for 
tlie  inner  reflection  of  all  otlicr  objects.  God  is  not  an  object,  because  He 
is  the  actualized  infinite  Subject.  His  thoughts  are  concrete  creations,  the 
objective  realities  of  the  universe  phenomenal  and  substantiaL  We  are 
actually  finite  subjects,  but  with  a  potential  infinity,  patterned  in  free  cor- 
respondence with  Him.  Our  thoughts  are  subjective  reflections  of  His, 
modified  by  the  contents  of  our  facultative  constitution  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  historic  experience.  What  constitutes  my  soul  is  the  potentiality 
of  all  states  of  consciousness,  actual  and  latent,  past,  present  and  future. 
It  reveals  itself  to  me,  so  to  speak,  in  my  actual  thoughts  and  feelings.   80 
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far  as  theae  are  true  and  good,  they  correspond  with  and  represent  the  will 
of  God,  and  must  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Divine  Reality  with  which  they 
are  implicitly  joined.  Then  my  soul  cannot  he  annihilated  unless  the  will 
of  God  is  so  far  annihilated.  But  God  is  infinite  being,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing outside  of  or  counter  to  infinite  being  to  destroy  it.  All  evil  is  but  de- 
fect or  negation.  I  am  only  in  so  far  as  I  am  positive  reality.  Nothing  of 
me,  therefore,  can  ever  perish,  except  my  imperfcction/i ;  and  the  thought 
t)f  the  perishing  of  imperfections  is  a  thought  of  joy.  Welcome,  then,  be 
the  approach  of  death  which  shall  cleanse  and  dislimit  me  into  unimprison- 
able  divineness  of  being,  the  crystalline  sphere  of  pure  intelligence  and  im- 
mortality ! 

The  only  real  proof  of  immortality  in  the  sight  of  the  intellect,  is  the 
perception  of  the  necessity  of  self-determining  entities  as  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  the  facts  of  experience.  A  series  of  states  implies  something 
of  which  they  are  states.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  explanation  or 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  which  confront  our  experience  without 
the  conception  of  ultimate  individualities,  indestructible  subject-objects, 
centers  of  spiritual  activity,  monirtic  selfhoods,  conscious  egos,  each  of 
which  distinguishes  itself  from  every  other,  and  contrasts  itself  with  the 
All.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  every  thinker  who  reaches  the  maturest  stage 
of  thought  attains  to  this  insight.  It  is  the  imperial  mark  of  a  certain 
stage  of  knowledge.  Here  the  supreme  thinkers,  sceptred  with  final  per- 
ception of  the  truth  of  their  own  eternity,  sit  at  ease,  enthroned  in  the 
serene  and  lucid  realm  of  law,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dark  tempest 
of  cavils  and  doubts.  And  there  is  a  larger  company  who  on  easier  terms 
have  attained  the  same  result.  For,  without  this  wearisome  metaphysical 
hewmg  of  conclusions  from  the  quarries  of  ontology,  the  good  and  pure, 
who,  in  their  loving  obedience  and  aspiration,  keep  the  harmonic  quick- 
ness and  innocence  of  their  intuitions  uninjured,  also  have  an  unshaken 
assurance  that  they  live  in  God  and  shall  share  his  life  forevermore.  The 
mystics  of  every  period  seem  in  feeling  to  have  an  immediate  grasp  of 
all  that  the  greatest  philosophers  have  painfully  conquered  by  speculation. 
These  two  classes  may  claim  to  possess  direct  certitude  of  eternal  life. 
All  others  must  either  attain  to  the  stage  of  development  and  mount  cf 
vision  of  these,  or  receive  the  faith  on  their  authority,  or  else  be  subject 
to  doubt  and  unbelief. 

To  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  on  the  authority  of 
the  wisest  philosophers  and  the  purest  saints,  is  a  legitimate  procedure 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  what  the  human  race  does  in  all  other  provinces 
of  thought  where  it  is  incapable  of  proving  what  its  teachers  have  demon- 
strated, but  can  easily  appreciate  and  make  practical  application  of  the 
truths  tliey  have  affirmed.  The  great  laws  of  science  in  all  its  domains 
are  scientifically  mastered  by  very  few,  but  their  empirical  rules  are  im- 
plicitly followed  by  the  common  multitude.  One  form  or  receptacle  of 
authority  after  another  may  be  superseded;  but  authority  itself  always 
remains.  And  the  true  course  for  those  to  pursue  who  have  come  to  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  scripture,  or  church  creed,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  a  proof  of  the  future  life  of  man,  is  not  at  once  to  abandon  all 
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belief  in  a  future  state,  but  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the  most  competent 
independent  thinkers  in  place  of  that  of  the  most  arbitrary  dogmatists. 
For  unto  all  who  do  not  arrogate  to  Ihemselves  a  transcendent  competency 
to  judge,  the  general  consensus  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
world,  clarified  and  interpreted  by  the  fittest  few,  will  always  be  a  grate- 
ful ground  of  reliance  and  trust.  And  the  verdict  thus  revealed  is  un- 
equivocally in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

There  can  be  no  changes  independently  of  something  which  is  changed. 
Amidst  all  the  changeable  in  us  which  passes  and  is  forgotten,  there  is 
something  which  stays  and  is  inexpugnable.  It  is  our  identity.  That 
which  appears  in  consciousness  first,  which  recurs  oftenest,  and  which 
persists  longest,  is  the  most  valid  object  of  belief.  And  what  is  that  but  the 
very  consciousness,  or  the  subject  as  its  own  object  ?  Surely,  the  one  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  all  the  shifting  states  of  consciousness  is  the 
bare  essential  consciousness  itself :  this  is,  so  to  speak,  the  unitary  vessel 
containing  all  their  varieties.  This  unquestionably  exists  now.  The  bur- 
den of  proof,  then,  as  Bishop  Butler  long  ago  showed,  is  on  those  who 
affirm  its  destruction  in  the  article  of  death.  Consciousness  is  purely  im- 
material, as  every  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the  most  ignorant  and  child- 
ish stages  of  thought  must  see.  Merely  because  it  is,  in  our  present 
experience,  associated  in  time  and  space  with  a  material  organism,  there- 
fore to  declare  that  it  is  a  dependent  production  of  matter,  or  i\  transient 
concomitant  of  the  transient  body,  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  with  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence. 

Even,  for  the  moment,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  no  argument  of 
irresistible  cogency  has  yet  been  advanced  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  it  is  certain  that  no  proof  has  ever  been  given  of  its 
mortality.  The  very  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  by  any  skeptic  who 
fairly  understands  the  whole  case,  is  that  the  different  arguments,  for  and 
against,  offset  one  another,  and  leave  the  question  in  a  neutral  balance  of 
suspense,  just  where  it  was  before  the  debate  began.  Many  persons  bold 
that  the  counter  reasonings  do  thus  balance  and  annul  one  another.  For 
them  the  problem  remains  to  be  decided  on  other  grounds  tlian  those  of  the 
logical  (Jisputation  which  has  proved  inadequate  to  its  settlement.  These 
other  grounds  are  considerations  of  congruity,  probability,  the  prophetic 
preparations  and  demands  of  present  experience.  What  sort  of  a  figure 
would  the  segments  which  we  now  see,  compose,  if  they  were  completed? 
What  in  the  hidden  future  portions  of  our  destiny  would  be  harmonic  and 
complementary  as  related  with  the  parts  here  experienced?  When  the  other 
modes  of  inquiry  are  abandoned  this  mode  remains.  Its  teachings  are  rich 
and  impressive  in  proportion  to 'the  greatness  of  the  faculties  and  the 
wciUtli  of  knowledge  and  love  brought  t»  its  consideration.  And  thus  we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  fifth  and  last  cause  of  the  failing  faith  in 
immortality  confessed  to  characterize  the  present  day. 

That  cause  is  the  common  inability  to  realize  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind,  and  to  hold  in  the  faith  of  the  feelings,  a  conception  so  vast,  so 
mysterious,  so  remote  from  the  usual  routine  of  the  selfish  trifles  and 
petty  notions  which  monopolize  the  powers  and  friMer  down  the  faculties 
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of  the  average  people  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  battle  of  sensualism, 
the  scramble  over  material  interests,  the  wearing  absorption  in  the  small 
and  evanescent  struggles  of  social  rival^,  the  irritated  attention  given  to 
the  ever- thickening  claims  of  external  things,  the  pulverizing  discussions 
of  all  sorts  of  opinions  by  hostile  schools, — are  fatal  to  that  concentrated 
calmness  of  mood,  that  unity  of  passion,  that  serene  amplitude  of  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  scope,  that  docile  religious  receptiveness  of  soul, 
requisite  for  the  fit  contemplation  of  a  doctrine  so  solemn  and  sublime  as 
that  of  immortality.  The  grade  of  thought  and  scale  of  emotion  ordina- 
rily characteristic  of  ordinary  men  are  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  in- 
expressible grandeur  of  themes  like  that  of  the  divine  kinship  and  eternity 
of  the  soul.  The  reason  and  fancy,  before  tliey  can  be  competent  to  ap- 
preciate such  truths,  must  be  trained  in  the  study  and  worshipful  medita- 
tion of  subjects  of  commensurate  mystery  and  sublimity.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  when  minds  and  hearts  familiar  only  with  houses  and  clothes  and 
food,  tlie  trivial  gossip  and  vanity  of  the  hour,  are  summoned  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  spiritual  survival  and  an  everlasting  destiny  of  conscious  adventures, 
they  are  overwhelmed  and  helplessly  fail  to  represent  to  themselves  the 
possibility  of  any  such  truth.  This  cause  of  doubt  is  very  prevalent  and 
effective;  for  ever  more  and  more  in  our  age  conscious  attention  is  turned 
away  from  states  within  and  fixed  upon  things  without.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  the  objective  world  is  arrogating  the  first  place  in  con- 
sciousness, and  the  subjective  world  is  sinking  into  the  secondary  rank. 
"Whatever  exalts  the  object  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  tends  to  material- 
ism, unbelief  in  tlie  separate  being  of  the  spirit.  On  the  other  hand 
whatever  gives  the  panoramic  passage  of  subjective  states  in  the  soul 
greater  apparent  vividness  and  tenacity  than  belong  to  outer  phenomena, 
tends  to  produce  faith  in  the  independence  and  immortality  of  the  spirit. 
Hence  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  until  our  modem  concentration  on 
objective  toil  and  study  and  amusement  reaches  its  destined  climax  and 
begins  the  return  career  to  subjective  reason  and  feeling,  the  skepticism  of 
the  age  will  increase. 

Meanwhile  the  remedy  for  the  evil  is,  first,  to  perceive  it,  and  then,  to  cul- 
tivate the  kinds  of  experience  calculated  to  neutralize  it.  Por  the  logical 
invalidity  and  fallaciousness  of  the  doubts  concerning  immortality,  arising 
from  the  immense  disparity  of  such  a  belief  with  the  mental  habits  of 
ignorant  earthlings  and  social  parasites,  appear  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  others  with  whose  experience  and  thought  the  doctrine  has  no  such 
disparity,  but  for  whose  spiritual  range  and  haunt  it  is  as  natural  to  believe 
it  as  to  breathe.  And,  in  explaining  the  destiny  of  man,  it  is  legitimate 
to  take  the  most  finished  and  furnished  specimens,  not  the  abortive  ones. 
There  are  grounds  of  knowledge,  domains  of  imagination,  heiglits  of  nobility, 
familiar  to  the  most  exalted  characters,  perfectly  cognate  and  harmonious 
with  the  conception  of  eternal  life,  and  making  the  faith  in  it  fuliy  as 
credible  as  the  transcendent  truths  of  science  and  philosophy  which  have 
been  actually  demonstrated.  Those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  little 
affairs  of  sense,  in  narrow  bounds  of  time  and  space,  may  well  gasp  in  des- 
pair and  denial  when  the  bewildering  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
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tality  are  held  before  them;  but  for. all  who  have  mastered  what  science 
reveals  of  the  objective  world  of  nature,  and  what  literature  records  of  the 
subjective  world  of  soul,  both  these  spheres  furnish  ample  illustrative  ex- 
amples and  data  to  make  the  faith  in  every  way  congruous  with  what  else 
they  know,  and  as  easy  as  it  is  pleasing  to  receive.  Assuredly  the  belief 
resulting  in  this  latter  class  from  their  positive  perception  and  cor- 
respondent desire  and  persuasion,  are,  on  every  ground  of  reason  or  moral 
fitness,  more  than  a  counterbalance  for  the  unbelief  resulting  in  the  former 
class  from  their  negative  experience  and  incompetency.  If  we  sought  to 
estimate  the  possibility  and  destined  fulfillment  of  human  nature  when  all 
its  conditions  shall  have  been  perfected,  should  we  choose  for  the  basis  of 
our  judgment  the  incapacity  of  the  lower  specimens  of  man?  or  the 
capacity  of  the  higher?  After  considering  the  chief  achievements  of 
human  genius,  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  human  soul  now,  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  does  not  seem  too  great  and  wonderful  for  belief;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  the  coherent  complement  of  the  facts  of  the 
present 

Nothing  can  be  more  marvelous  or  imply  greater  glory  for  the  destiny  of 
the  individual  being  than  the  fact  that  each  consciousness  is  to  itself  the 
antithetical  equivalent  or  balance  of  the  totality  of  being  beside;  since  the 
whole  universe,  all  other  beings,  God  himself,  are  known  to  the  individual 
consciousness  only  as  revealed  in  itself  through  its  personal  faculties.  The 
slightest  change  in  the  subject  is  reported  by  a  correspondent  change  in  ob- 
jects. Heighten  the  internal  activities  of  the  soul  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  tho 
convictions  they  engender  will  be  so  intense,  and  the  experience  so  absorb- 
ing, as  irresistibly  to  sweep  away  all  opposing  doubts  and  fill  every  craving 
with  the  triumphant  flood  of  life.  What  overwhelming  revelations  of  the 
providence  of  God  and  eternal  life,  crowding  the  cosmos  at  every  point 
with  the  workings  of  poetic  justice,  may  thus  be  made  to  prepared  spirits, 
only  those  who  receive  them  know.  Paul  said  he  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  and  heard  unspeakable  words.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  such 
visions,  while  often  illusory,  are  sometimes  genuine.  A  test  to  discrimi- 
nate the  spurious  and  the  authentic  will  one  day  be  secured.  Meanwhile 
it  is  either  a  faithless  faintheartedness  or  a  vulgar  arrogance  to  omit  from 
the  data  of  our  expected  fate  those  thoughts,  which,  though  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls,  nevertheless  irresistibly  allure  our  attention  and  en- 
chain our  affection ;  ideas  belonging  to  our  nature,  though  transcending  our 
experience,  and,  while  surpassing  our  faculties,  still  attracting  us  to  our 
destiny.  What  are  presentiments  but  divine  wings  of  the  spirit  fluttering 
toward  our  unseen  goal  ? 

Again,  the  great  metaphysicians,  who  have  elaborated  the  idealistic  phil- 
osophy in  so  many  forms,  exliibit  the  mind  of  man  to  us  as  superior  to  the 
cosmic  spectacle  it  contemplates  projected  in  immensity.  They  portray  the 
material  creation  as  a  phantasmal  show  of  mind,  a  phenomenid  process  and 
aspect  of  spirit,  indissoluble  centers  of  consciousness  alone  having  solid 
verity  and  stay,  while  matter  and  force  and  times  and  places  whirl  and 
pass,  combine  and  dissolve. 

Likewise  the  mathematicians,  with  their  mighty  calculus,  translate  all 
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quantities  and  qualities,  all  objects  and  operations,  into  numerical  symbols, 
and  with  these  intellectual  toys  play  the  same  miraculous  tricks  that  the 
Creator  himself^  plays  with  the  originals.  They  symbolize  purely  imaginary 
quantities,  bring  them  into  relations  and  pass  them  through  certain  opera- 
tions, and  thereby  discover  truths  which  are  found  to  have  permanent  ob- 
jective validity.  It  demonstrates,  as  said  before,  that  the  filial  mind  wliich 
thus  wanders  in  thought  through  the  house  of  the  Father,  and,  ever3rwhere 
making  itself  familiarly  at  home,  disports  among  His  treasures,  is  of  the 
same  type  with  the  parental  Mind. 

And  now,  still  farther,  that  the  cultivators  of  physical  science  are  push- 
ing their  discoveries  and  their  theories  to  uUimates,  we  begin  to  see  the 
adamantine  structure  of  material  nature  melting  into  a  system  of  ideal 
equivalents,  vaporizing  into  an  undulatory  ether,  vanishing  before  our  mi- 
croscopes in  immaterial  bases  of  thought,  reason,  law  and  will.  The  gases 
have  just  been  first  liquified  and  then  actually  solidified,  confirming  the 
speculative  announcement  long  before  made  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
metals  volatilized.  Many  valuable  and  strange  discoveries  have  been 
reached  in  physical  science  by  following  prophetic  declarations  made 
a  priori  on  grounds  of  pure  reason.  The  same  proofs  of  intellectual  design 
and  purpose  arc  discerned  in  the  order  of  atomic  combination,  in  the  beauty 
of  crystals  and  dewdrops  and  snowflakes,  in  the  perfect  geometrical  sym- 
metry of  minerals  and  flowers,  and  in  the  same  spiral  adjustment  of  the 
leaves  on  a  tree  and  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  in  the  sky, — as  in  the  artistic 
works  of  man.  Intellect  and  will  are  as  much  shown  in  the  production  of  a 
palm-tree  as  they  are  in  the  production  of  ^  poem  And  so,  before  the 
gaze  of  the  accomplished  and  devout  scientist,  matter  is  translated  into 
terms  of  mind,  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  the  whole  cosmos  is  trans- 
muted into  a  diviue  laboratory  of  ideal  powers,  a  divine  gallery  of  ideal 
pictures,  a  divine  theater  for  the  eternal  adventures  of  conscious  spirits. 

In  mental  conception  man  deals  with  mathematical  infinites  as  easily  as 
with  the  pettiest  objects,  dilates  a  point  to  the  universe  and  shrinks  the 
universe  to  a  point,  condenses  eternity  into  a  moment  or  stretches  a  mo- 
ment to  eternity.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  correspondent  diminution  or 
enlargement  in  the  faculties  of  sense  and  intelligence  and  in  all  the  forces 
concerned  were  made,  the  whole  stellar  system  and  its  contents  might  be 
dwarfed  into  the  bulk  of  »  grain  of  sand,  or  so  mugiiificd  that  each  grain 
would  fill  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  whole,  and  no  one  T^ould  per- 
ceive any  change  whatever  in  the  scale.  In  reply  to  the  statement  that 
nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  it  has  been  proved  that  every  atom  is  vir- 
tually omnipresent  It  takes  the  entire  universe  to  constitute  an  atom, 
since  the  forces  centered  in  each  atom  are  connected  with  the  whole  by  the 
insunderable  continuity  of  all  the  laws  of  being.  The  science  of  molecular 
physics  as  expounded  by  its  latest  masters  is  not  less  astounding  than  the 
wildest  soarings  of  transcendental  metaphysics.  For  instance,  it  is  proved 
that  if  there  be  ultimate  atoms  their  size  must  be  so  small  that  it  would 
require  at  least  five  hundred  millions  of  them  to  an  inch  in  length. 
In  a  cubic  inch  of  hydrogen  gas,  then,  for  example,  there  are  125.000.- 
000,000,000,000.000.000,000— one   hundred   and   twenty-five   8eptillion»— 
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of  atoms,  moving  with  tlio  inconceivable  velocity  that  is  implied  by  their 
making  thousands  of  millions  of  changes  of  direction  every  second.  The 
view  of  the  dynamic  structure  of  the  universe  opened  in  this  direction  is 
as  appalling  as  that  unveiled  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  largest  exten- 
sion of  the  nebular  h}'pothe8is.  He  who  can  gaze  here  with  steady  reason 
need  not  be  staggered  by  the  sublimest  doctrine  of  religion.  Amazed  at  the 
spectacle  of  creative  power  and  wisdom,  equally  amazed  at  the  discovering 
faculty  of  man,  we  feel  it  to  be  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  made 
capable  of  such  thoughts  only  to  be  annihilated  after  a  brief  tantalization. 
Confronting  the  immeasurable  wilderness  of  divine  glory,  strewn  all 
through  with  prizes  before  which  his  soul  burns  with  the  unconsumable 
fire  of  a  god-like  ambition,  man  lifts  his  eye  to  worship  and  reaches  out 
his  hand  to  receive.  Is  he  merely  taunted  with  the  starry  sky,  and  mocked 
with  an  infinite  illusion  of  progress,  suddenly  barred  with  endless  night  and 
oblivion?  Behold  him  emerging  out  of  nothingness,  mastering  his  self- 
conscious  identity,  climbing  over  the  rounds  of  symbolic  experience  and 
language  through  the  heights  of  knowledge  and  love.  Strange,  helpless, 
sublime  prince  of  the  universe,  beggar  of  God,  when  he  has  attained 
the  summit  of  illimitable  perception,  holding  immortal  joys  in  full  pros- 
pect, shall  he  be  dashed  back  into  nonentity?  Is  it  not  fitter  that  he  be 
welcomed  by  triumphant  initiation  into  the  family  of  the  deathless 
Father? 

Think  of  the  advancement  man  has  made  since  the  time  when  he  was  a 
cannibal  cave-dweller,  shivering  out  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  contending 
with  wild  beasts  for  a  foothold  on  the  earth,  till  now  that  he  enjoys  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  wields  the  quaternions  of  Hamilton,  uses  the  light- 
nings for  his  red-sandaled  messengers,  holds  his  spectroscope  to  a  star  and 
tells  what  elements  com])oso  it,  or  to  an  outskirting  nebula  and  declares 
it  a  mass  of  incandescent  hydrogen.  From  such  a  background  of  accom- 
plished fact  he  seems  really  to  have  a  right  to  peer  forth  into  the  un- 
bounded future  and  promise  himself  an  unbounded  destiny.  The  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  progress,  nay  much  less,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  imag- 
ined would  raise  the  curtains  from  unsuspected  secrets,  bring  the  family  of 
intelligences  scattered  over  all  worlds  into  conscious  communication,  and 
accomplish  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  creation  travailing  and  groaning 
together  unto  this  day  for  the  redemption  of  the  creature.  What  a  splen- 
did, almost  incredible  task  man  has  already  achieved  in  disentangling  the 
apparent  astronomic  motions  and  converting  them  into  the  real  ones.  How 
immensely  sublimer  and  more  complex  is  the  position  of  man  on  this 
planet  than  it  seemed  to  the  primitive  savage,  who  knew  only  what 
his  crude  senses  taught  him,  although,  all  the  while,  the  moon  was  circling 
about  him  twenty -five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  he  was  whirling  with 
the  revolving  earth  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  spinning  around  the 
sun  over  thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  swooping  with  the  whole 
solar  system  through  the  blue  void  with  a  still  swifter  gyre  in  a  yet  vaster 
cycle!  This  is  demonstrated  physical  fact.  Its  harmonic  correlate  in  the 
spiritual  s])hero  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  lease  of  eternal  existence  for 
the  soul  which  sees  endless  invitations  ahead,  and  exults  at  the  prospect  of 
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an  eternal  pursuit  of  them,  its  reason  and  affection  affiliated  with  those  of 
the  whole  divine  household  of  immortals.  Two  or  three  generations  ago 
it  would  have  been  more  inconceivable  that  men  a  hundred  miles  apart 
could  audibly  converse  together,  as  they  now  do  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone, than  it  is  at  this  day  to  believe  that  communication  may  at  some 
future  time  be  opened  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sirius  through  the  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium. 

Futhermore,  the  idea  of  I  he  infinite  God,  in  possession  of  which  man 
finds  himself,  is  a  warrant  for  his  immortality.  There  cannot  be  more  in 
an  effect  than  was  in  its  cause,  though  there  may  be  less.  We  perceive 
intelligence,  orderly  purpose,  as  well  as  power,  in  nature.  We  find  in 
ourselves  all  the  explicit  •  attributes  and  treasures  of  consciousness. 
Reasoning  back  by  indubitable  steps  we  come  to  an  uncaused,  unlimited, 
infinite  Being,  the  underived  and  eternal  source  of  all  that  is.  This  idea  in 
our  minds  of  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection,  whose  boundless  conscious- 
ness as  being  necessarily  indivisible  must  be  totally  present  at  every  point 
of  infinitude,  is  the  charter  of  our  own  divine  nature  and  heirship.  For  we 
can  become,  oven  here,  friends  and  companions  of  this  omnipresent  One, 
of  whose  essence  and  attributes  everything  below  is  but  a  defective  tran- 
script or  dimmed  revelation.  This  idea  of  Himself  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
us.  Tci  suppose  that  we  are  capable  of  originating  it  implies  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  one  it  seeks  to  account  for,  and  really  puts  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  God.  Can  we  imagine  that  we  are  the  creators  of 
God  ?  If  the  absolute  noumenal  Power  beyond  all  phenomena  be  im- 
knowable,  it  cannot  contain  less,  but  must  contain  more  than  all  the 
attributes  of  the  material  and  spiritual  creation  which  has  proceeded 
thence.  The  noblest  and  best  spirits  of  all  lands  and  ages  have  walked  in 
full  fellowship  with  this  Being,  seeking  supremely  to  serve  and  love  Him 
in  the  subjection  of  self-will  and  in  the  doing  of  good.  Many  a  nameless 
saint,  in  a  pure  consecration,  has  heroically  thought  and  suffered  and 
aspired,  worn  out  life  in  slow  toils  or  offered  it  up  in  sharp  sacrifice,  for  the 
good  of  fellow-creatures,  as  a  tribute  to  God,  ond  exhaled  the  last  breath 
in  a  prnycr  of  love  and  trust.  Such  faithfuh  servants  and  comrades  must 
be  dear  to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  He  will  keep 
them  with  Him  forever.  When  Christ,  in  self-sacrificing  love,  submitted 
to  death  on  the  cross,  saying,  "Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit,"  he  who  can  believe  that  the  magnanimous  sufferer  was  disap- 
pointed, blotted  out  amrextinguished,  thus  reveals  the  grade  of  his  own 
insight,  but  does  not  refute  the  greater  hope  of  nobler  seers.  It  seems  as 
if  the  idea^if  God,  with  loving  faith  and  obedience  to  its  requirements, 
plante<l  in  a  soul  which  had  not  inherited  immortality  would  straightway 
begin  to  develop  it  there.  The  atmosphere  of  eternity  alone  bdfits  a  nature 
which  feels  itself  living  in  the  companionship  of  God.  Everything  subject 
to  decay  cowers  into  oblivion  from  before  the  idea  of  that  august,  incor- 
ruptible presence.  The  fear  of  death  is  but  the  recoil  of  the  immortal  from 
mortality.  When  man  voluntarily  faces  death  without  fear,  even  courting 
martyrdom  with  a  radiant  joy.  it  is  because  there  is  in  him,  deeper  than 
consciousness,  a  mystic  knowledge  that  he  is  essentially  eternal  and  cannot 
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perish.  He  who  freely  sacrifices  anything  thereby  proves  him.«elf  superior 
to  that  which  he  sacrificea  Man  freely  sacrifices  his  life.  Therefore  he 
is  immortal. 

The  ancient  Semitic  philosopher  and  poet  who  wrote  the  book  of  Job, 
brooding  on  the  strange  problem  of  life  and  death,  murmured,  '*Man 
givelli  up  th(j  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  "  With  each  successive  generation, 
for  many  ages,  countless  millions  have  dissolved  and  vanished  into  the 
vast,  dumb  mystery.  Now,  the  spectator,  remembering  all  this,  stands  be- 
neath the  dome  of  midnight,  imploringly  breathes  the  mystic  sigh,  "Man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he?"  The  only  response  is  the  same 
dread  silence  still  maintained  as  of  old.  And,  in  a  moment  more,  he  who 
breathed  the  wondering  inquiry  is  himself  •gone.  Whither?  Into  the 
vacant  dark  of  nothingness?  Into  the  transparent  sphere  of  perfect  intel- 
ligence? The  sublimity  of  the  demand  seems  to  ally  the  finite  questioner 
with  the  infinite  Creator;  and,  with  a  presentiment  of  marvelous  joy,  wc 
look  ]>eyond  the  ignorant  veil  at  the  close  of  earth,  and  hold  that  eternity 
itself  will  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  soul,  whose  career  shall  be 
kept  from  stagnation  by  constant  interspersals  of  death  and  birth,  refresh- 
ing disembodiments  from  worn-out  forms  and  reincarnations  in  new. 

If  this  life  on  the  earth,  where  man  feels  himself  a  stranger,  be  his  all, 
how  superfluously  he  is  equipped  with  foresights  and  longings  that  outrun 
every  conceivable  limit  I  tVhy  is  he  gifted  with  powers  of  reason  and  de- 
mands of  love  so  far  beyond  his  conditions  ?  If  there  be  no  future  for 
him,  why  is  he  tortured  with  the  inspiring  idea  of  the  eternal  pursuit  of 
the  still  flying  goal  of  perfection  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  hero  and  the 
martyr  and  the  saint,  whose  experience  is  laden  with  painful  sacrifices  for 
humanity,  are  mistaken?  and  that  the  slattern  and  the  voluptuary  and  the 
sluggard,  whose  course  is  one  of  base  self-indulgence,  are  correct  ?  Is  it 
credible  that,  with  no  justifying  explanation  hereafter,  it  should  be 
ordained  that  the  more  gifted  and  disinterested  a  man  is  the  more  he  shaU 
uselessly  suffer,  from  his  sympathetic  carriage  of  the  greater  share  in  the 
sin  and  sorrow  of  all  his  race  ?  No,  far  back  in  the  past  there  has  been 
some  dark  mystery  which  yet  fiings  its  dense  shadows  over  our  hfstoiy 
here;  and  in  the  obscurity  wo  cannot  read  its  solution.  But  there  is  a 
solution.  And  when  in  some  blessed  age  to  come  mankind  shall  outgrow 
their  discords  and  be  reconciled,  so  that  their  divinest  living  member  can 
become  the  focalizing  center  of  their  collective  inspiration,  through  him 
the  truth  will  be  revealed.  The  most  inspired  individual  can  only  in  a 
degree  anticipate  his  age.  At  a  certain  distance  he  is  tethered  by  his  con- 
nections with  the  race.  They  must  be  near  the  goal  before  he  can  deliver 
the  final  message.  Inspiration  and  revelation  are  as  real  as  the  sensuous 
method  of  outer  knowledge.  Spirit  or  consciousness,  as  that  which  is 
its  own  evidence,  has  a  more  than  mathematic  validity.  When  men 
purely  love  one  another,  and,  with  supreme  loyalty,  seek  truth,  ignorance 
and  delusion  will  melt  away  before  the  encroaching  illuminM*inn  from 
God.  and  the  dominion  of  death  will  be  abolished. 

That  the  human  mind  shall  be  the  victim  of  death  is  incongruous  with 
its  rank.     The  atheistic  scientist  who  imagines  that  the  energy  of  the 
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stellar  creation  is  gradually  dissipating,  so  that  the  whole  scheme  must  a^ 
last  perish;  and  who  sees  the  soul,  then,  like  a  belated  butterfly,  fall  frozen 
on  the  boundary  of  a  dead  universe,  refutes  his  own  dismal  creed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  power  shown  in  thinking  it.  The  might  of  love,  the 
faculty  of  thought,  the  instinct  of  curiosity,,  are  insatiable;  aud  that 
'  which  remains  wooing  them  to  grasp  it,  is  infinite.  And,  after  all  is  said,  it 
seems  certain  that  we  are  either  discerpted  emanations  and  avatars  of  God 
suffering  transient  incarnations  for  a  purpose,  and  then  to  be  resumed, 
immortal  in  his  immortality;  or  else  we  are  separate  and  inherent  entities, 
immortal  in  ourselves.  The  former  faith  ought  to  satisfy  the  proudest 
ambition.  The  latter  faith  yields  every  motive  for  contentment  and 
aspiring  obedience.  Han,  forever  feeding  on  the  imknown,  is  the  mys- 
terious guest  of  God  in  the  universe.  We  cannot  believe  that,  the 
hospitality  of  the  infinite  Housekeeper  becoming  exhausted,  He  will 
ever  blow  out  the  lights  and  quench  the  guests. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THB  TRANSIBNT  AND  THE  PERMAKBNT  IN  THB  DESTINY  OF  MAN. 

t 

A  COMPANION  of  Solomon  once  said  to  him,  ''  Give  me,  O  king  of  wis- 
dom, a  maxim  equally  applicable  on  all  occasions,  that  I  may  fortify 
myself  with  it  against  the  caprices  of  fortune."  Solomon  reflected  a 
moment,  then  gave  him,  in  these  words,  the  maxim  he  sought :  ' '  This,  too, 
shall  pass  away."  The  courtier  at  first  felt  disappointed,  but,  medi- 
tating awhile,  perceived  the  pertinent  and  profound  meaning  hidden  in 
the  transparent  simplicity  of  the  words.  Are  you  afflicted?  Be  not 
despondent  or  rash,  This,  too,  shall  pass  away.  Are  you  blessed?  Be  not 
elated  or  careless,  This  too  shall  pass  away.  Are  you  in  danger?  in  tempta- 
tion? in  glory?  Still,  for  your  proper  guidance,  in  relation  to  each  one, 
remember;  This  too  shall  pass  away.  And  so  on,  under  every  diversity  of 
situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed.  Whatever  restraint,  whatever  en- 
couragement, whatever  consolation  he  needs,  it  is  all  contained  in  the  pro- 
found thought.  This  too  shall  pass  away. 

This  maxim  for  all  times  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  corresponding 
maxim  for  all  persons.  There  is  a  truth  constantly  suited  for  the  variety 
of  immortal  souls,  as  the  foregoing  one  is  for  the  variety  of  temporal 
changes.     Let  us  see  what  that  truth  is  and  set  it  in  a  fitting  aphorism. 

The  desires  gf  the  human  soul  are  boundless.  Nothing  can  satisfy  its 
wishes  by  fulfilling  them  and  circumscribing  there  a  fixed  limit.  It  would 
devour  the  whole  creation,  and  hungrily  cry  for  more.  Whatever  extension 
of  power  or  fruition  it  can  conceive,  it  wants  for  its  own,  and  frets  if  de- 
prived of  it    Now,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Oreator  is  in  the  creature,  this  11- 
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limitable  passion  of  acquisition  cannot  be  a  mere  mockery.  It  must  be  a 
hint  of  tlie  will  of  God  and  of  the  destiuy  of  his  child  in  whom  He  has  im- 
planted it.  It  is  prophetic  of  something  awaiting  fulfillment.  But  what 
is  the  prophecy,  and  how  is  it  to  be  fulfilled?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  give  us  that  maxim  of  eternal  humanity  which  accords  with  the 
maxim  of  transient  fortune.  And  thus  it  reads:  Over  all  the  things  for 
which  men  struggle  with  each  other,  there  is  one  thing,  out  of  the  sphere 
of  struggle,  which  indivisibly  belongs  to  every  man,  and  that  one  thing 
is  the  whole  universe!  Be  not  baffled  by  the  appearance  of  transcendental 
mysticism  in  this  maxim,  as  the  ancient  inquirer  was  by  the  appearance  of 
commonplace  in  his,  but  seek  its  significance. 

A  son  is  an  heir  of  his  father.  All  men  are  sons  of  God,  thou^  only  a 
few,*  and  that  in  varying  degree,  are  distinctly  conscious  as  yet  of  their 
sonship.  But,  despite  their  ignorance,  all  are  tending,  more  or  less 
swiftly,  toward  the  goal  of  their  nature  and  inheritance. 

There  are  exclusive  prizes  which  men  can  monopolize :  and  they  fight 
with  one  another  for  these,  because  the  more  some  have  the  less  others  can 
obtain.  There  arc  also  inclusive  prizes,  or  modes  of  holding  and  enjoymg 
property  which  do  not  interfere  with  universal  participation,  with  univer- 
sal, undivided  ownership.  In  these  no  one  need  have  any  the  less  because 
every  one  has  all.  This  is  the  region  of  reason,  imagination,  affection,  the 
empire  of  the  soul.  The  more  one  knows  of  mathcmatioal  truth,  poetic 
beauty  or  moral  good,  the  easier  it  is,  not  the  harder,  for  others  to  know 
and  enjoy  as  much  or  more.  In  this  divine  domain  no  monopoly  or  con- 
flict is  possible,  because  the  outward  moving  fence  of  each  consciousness, 
retreating  and  vanishing  before  its  conquests  of  exx>erience,  is  a  vacuum 
with  respect  to  that  of  every  other.  They  overlap  and  penetrate  one  an- 
other as  if  they  were  mutually  nonexistent.  For  example,  the  pleasure 
any  one  takes  in  a  picture,  or  in  a  play,  does  not  lessen  the  pleasure  which 
remains  for  the  other  spectators;  but,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  it  if  they 
have  sympathy. 

Now,  the  all-inclusive  prize  of  desire,  the  very  secret  of  the  Ckxihead— 
namely,  the  power  of  taking  a  full  pure  joy  in  every  form  of  being,  in 
every  substance  and  phenomenon  of  the  creation — is  forever  wooing  eveiy 
soul;  and  every  soul,  in  proportion  to  its  advancement,  is  forever  embrac- 
ing it  just  as  freely  as  if  no  other  soul  existed,  yet  has  the  zest  of  its  enjoy- 
ments endlessly  varied  and  heightened  by  mutual  contemplations  and  re- 
flections of  those  of  all  the  rest.  Such  is  the  superiority  of  the  disinter- 
ested spirit  over  the  selfish  flesh,  of  the  inner  world  over  the  outer  world, 
of  good  over  evil. 

Mental  ownership  is  sympathetic  and  universal,  physical  appropriation 
antagonistic  and  individual.  We  hate  and  oppose  our  fellows  that  with 
hand  and  foot  we  may  monopolize  some  wretched  grains  of  good,  while  God 
is  inviting  every  one  of  us  with  our  mind  and  heart  to  accept  as  fast  as  we 
can  his  whole  undivided  inflnitude  of  good.  The  universe  is  the  house  of 
the  Father;  the  true  spirit  of  the  family  is  disinterested,  and  consequently 
every  child  is  heir  of  the  whole— even  as  the  apostle  Paul  said,  joint-heir 
with  Christ.     Register,  then,  deeply  in  memory,  side  by  aide  with  the 
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bistoric  maxim  for  all  times.  This  too  shall  pass  away!  the  religious  maxim 
for  all  souls.  .Over  those  things  for  which  men  struggle  with  each  other, 
there  is  one  thing,  out  of  the  sphere  of  struggle,  which  belongs  indivisibly 
to  every  man,  and  that  one  thing  is  the  whole  universe!  Then,  should 
you  ever  feel  vexed  or  disheartened  by  the  irritations  and  failures  you 
meet  in  your  journey  through  the  evanescent  masquerade  of  this  world, 
pause  and  say  to  yourself.  Is  it  worthy  of  me,  while  the  entire  realm  of 
existence  asks  me  to  appropriate  it  in  ever-expansive  possession,  to  be 
angry  or  sad  because  some  infinitesimal  speck  of  it  does  not  grant  me  as 
much  of  itself  as  I  crave? 

The  more  things  we  love  the  richer  we  are.  The  fewer  things  we  care  for 
the  freer  we  are.  O  blessed  wealth  and  wretched  freedom,  how  shall  we 
perfect  and  reconcile  them?  This  is  the  secret:  If  we  love  the  divine  and 
eternal  in  everything,  and  care  not  for  the  limiting  and  perishable  evil  con- 
nected with  it,  then  we  shall  at  once  be  both  rich  and  free.  The  former 
practice  educates  our  powers;  the  latter  emancipates  them.  The  true  use 
of  renunciation  is  as  a  means  for  larger  fulfillment.  Detach  from  lower 
and  lesser  objects  in  order  to  attach  to  higher  and  greater  ones.  Be  always 
ready  to  renounce  the  meaner  at  the  invitation  of  the  nobler.  The  soul, 
like  a  grand  frigate,  may  be  loosely  tied  by  a  thousand  separate  strings, 
but  should  be  held  firm  by  one  cable.  Our  relations  to  fellow-creatures 
are  those  threads;  our  supreme  relation  to  God,  that  cable.  Those  are  the 
gos.samer  of  time ;  this  the  adamant  of  eternity. 

The  lame  man  cries,  O,  that  I  could  walk!  He  who  can  walk  says,  O, 
that  I  could  fly!  If  he  could  soar,  he  would  sigh,  O,  that  I  were  omni- 
present, and  therefore  had  no  need  to  move!  The  end  of  one  wish  is  but 
the  beginning  of  ahother;  and  the  craving  of  every  human  soul,  let  loose 
in  sincere  expression,  is  absolutely  illimitable.  It  always  comes,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  this;  every  one  really  longs  to  be  God.  Therefore,  unless  the 
rational  creation  is  mendacious,  to  be  deified,  is,  in  some  mystical  but  true 
sense,  the  final  destiny  of  all  souls.  Every  one,  in  its  consciousness  fully 
developed  and  harmonized,  shall  becon^  a  focus  of  universal  being,  a  finite 
reflex  of  God,  the  infinite  God  himself  remaining  eternally  the  same  unes- 
capable  and  incomprehensible  mystery  as  ever. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  supreme  maxims  for  souls  conditioned  in  time 
and  space  but  destined  for  eternity  and  infinity — a  maxim  of  comfort  for 
those  who  suffer,  and  a  maxim  of  impulse  for  those  who  aspire.  The  one, 
to  be  used  in  view  of  every  fear,  every  evil  or  limit.  This,  too,  shall  pass 
away!  The  other,  to  be  used  in  view  of  every  insatiable  desire.  Over  all 
those  things  for  which  men  struggle  with  each  other,  there  is  one  thing,  out 
of  the  sphere  of  struggle,  which  indivisibly  belongs  to  ever^ii  man,  and  that 
one  thing  is  the  whole  universe! 

Nothing  but  the  Absolute  Good  is  everlasting :  and  that  must  belong  to 
all  who,  being  essential  personalities,  are  superior  to  death.  Blessed, 
blessed,  then,  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  God;  for,  by  a  real  traur 
substantiation  assimilating  Him,  they  shall  as  divinely  live  forevermore. 
They  shall  cease  to  say  any  more  of  anything,  This,  too,  shall  pass  away! 
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because  the  infinite  Qod  shall  have  said  to  each  of  them,  Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine  1 

If  the  view  above  marked  out,  a  view  in  many  lespects  so  sublime  and 
satisfactory,  a  view  which  goes  so  far  to  explain  the  mysteries,  reconcile 
the  contradictions,  and  transfigure  the  evils  of  our  transient  life  and  lot 
below — be  not  true,  it  must  either  be  because  some  other  higher  and  better 
Tiew  is  the  truth — in  which  case  we  certainly  ought  to  be  contented — or 
else  the  creative  and  providential  plan  of  Qod  is  inferior  to  the  thought 
of  one  of  his  creatures.    It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  suppose  that  a  specu- 
lative theory  of  my  brain  can  transcend  in  harmoijiy  and  beneficence  the  de- 
sign of  the  infinite  God.    Could  it  do  so,  then,  Ia  reality,  I  ahould  be  a 
higher  being  than  He.    I  should  veritably  have  dethroned  Him  and  vaulted 
into  his  place.    Is  not  that  a  pitch  of  impiety  and  absurdity  too  great  oven 
for  the  pride  of  man,  —  insurgent  atom  of  criticising  &B8umption,  set^  baflled 
at  every  point,  amidst  the  awful  immensity  of  existence  7    Here,  then,  is 
rest    Ei^er  our  highest  view  is  the  truth,  or  the  truth  is  higher  and  better 
than  that    For  to  think  that  his  thought  is  superior  to  the  purpose  of  Gtod, 
thus  making  himself  the  real  God,  is  too  much  for  the  extremest  human 
egotist  within  the  limits  of  sanity. 

Therefore,  until  a  better  theory  is  propounded,  we  bold  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  soul  is  to  become,  through  the  progressive  actualization  of 
its  potential  consciousness,  a  free  thinking  center  of  the  universe,  an  in- 
finitesmal  mirror  of  God.  The  adventures  of  the  different  souls,  full  of 
ine2Lhau8tible  curiosity  and  relish  in  the  mutually  revealing  contacts  of 
their  degrees  of  development  and  originalities  of  persoi^l  character  and 
treasure,  constitute  the  endless  drama  of  spiritual  existence  within  the 
phenomenal  theater  of  the  material  creation.  And  still  the  infinite  One 
serenely  smiles  on  the  troubled  play  of  the  eternal  Many ;  because  the  psyco- 
lo^cal  kaleidoscope  of  their  experience  is  a  continuous  improvisation  of 
Justice,  weaving  the  fate  of  Each  with  the  fates  of  All,  and  transfoshig 
the  monotonous  unity  of  the  Same  with  the  zestfol  varielj  of  tbe  Other. 
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explanation  by,  233. 

reference  to  worlcs,  505. 

remarks  on  the  death  of  Chriat,  266. 

views  of,  397. 
Augustine's  opinion  of  the  resurrection,  492. 
Augustinian  theology,  6G3. 
Arcfltan  dialect,  130. 

religion,  resurrection  an  element  of^  141. 
Axtec  poem,  extract  from,  73. 

Babylon,  religion  of  Zoroaster  flourished  in,  128. 
residence  of  the  Hebrews  there,  141. 

Bacchic  Mysteries,  459. 

Bailey,  quotation  from,  592. 

Babrdt  rleyn  of,  on  uniTorsal  salyation,  546. 

Bain,  Alexander,  theory  of,  629. 

Bakewell  on  Future  State,  41. 

Ballon  on  future  punifthmcnt,  558. 

Baptism,  Christian,  the  rite  ol^  403. 

Baptism,  opinions  of  the  Fathers  concerning,  400. 

Baptist  Cliurch,  theory  of  salvation  held  by,  563. 

Barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life,  68. 

Bards,  Welsh,  representation  of  the  Druids,  84. 

Barnes,  Albert,  thoughts  on  fhture  punishment, 
540. 

Barnes  on  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, 148. 

Barrow,  Dr.,  assertion  of,  516. 

Borth^lemy  Saint-Uilaire's  opinion  of  Nirw&na, 
123. 

Bartlett,  persona]  narrative  of,  cited,  476. 

Baumgarten's  account  of  frtneral  rites  of  Indiana, 
74. 

fiaumgarten's  works  referred  to,  440. 

Baur  on  the  Atonement,  362. 

opinions  of  Egyptians  as  given  by,  66. 
quotation  fh>m,  406. 

Baxter,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  430. 

Beard,  Dr.,  translation  by,  referred  to,  438. 

Beatification,  Romish  ceremony  of,  471. 

Bcde,  account  of  purgatory  by,  411. 

Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages  cited,  547. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  bantered  by  Halley,  83. 

reference  to  his  work  entitled 
"A  New  Theory  of  Vision,"  444. 

Bernard,  H.  H.,  work  cited,  169. 

of  Clairvaux,  exhortation  ol^  4"1l 

Bertholdt,  referred  to,  227. 

Talmudical  interpretations,  160. 

Bertram.  German  work  by,  cited,  501. 

on  the  future  state  of  the  soul,  63. 

Bichit's  definition  of  life,  20. 

Bigotry  of  the  Jews,  171. 

Bishop  George  slain,  468. 

Bishop  of  Toronto,  declaration  ot,  516. 

Blackbume^  works  referred  to»  43L 


Blackwell'8  argnmenta  on  the  rdigioo  ot  Nortb 

men,  92. 
Bleek's  Ccmmentary,  369. 

Wcrks,  2oO. 
Blood,  figurative  meaning  of  the  word,  256 
Blood  of  Christ,  efficacy  of  tlie  ofl'ering  oi,  238. 
Blood  of  Jesus  signifli-ation  of,  235. 
Blood,  sigTiification  of,  hi  Scripture,  234. 
Bloont,  opinions  of  the  anctenta  aa  given  by,  5C. 
Bodily  restoration  not  tangfat  by  Christ,  32&. 
Body  and  soul,  distinction  between,  376. 
Body  and  spirit.  Hebrew  distinction  d;  153. 
Boehme,  opinions  held  by,  4-^5. 
Bohlen,  investigations  of,  133. 
Bonnet's  view  of  the  future   existence  of  the 

soul,  45. 
Bonnet's  works  cited,  507. 
Borelli,  theory  held  by,  443. 
Bopp's  Gmmmar  of  the  Sanacrit,  Ic,  129. 
Brahmin  and  Buddhi^it  conception  of  the  cnar 

tion,  106. 
Brahmin  belief  in  the  €ite  of  good  and  bed  men. 471. 
Bralimanic  and  Buddhist  doctrine  oftt  tatun 

life,  105. 
Brahmanic  and  Chriatian  doctrinea,  distfaietinB 

between,  59. 
Brahmanic  methud  of  aalvntion,  113. 
Brahmanic  poem,  645. 
Brahmanic  schismatic  sects,  112. 
Brahmanic  views  of  salvation,  564. 
Bretachnelder,  reference  to  woi^  4S,  48,  298^ 

246,  860,  363.  395,  490,  565. 
Bretsqhneider's  sermon  on  dying  man  and  brntA 

36. 
Brewster's  More  Worlda  than  One^  cited,  Ma 
Britius,  St.,  anecdote  of,  418. 
Brodie's  Inqniriea  referred  to^  829. 
Browne's  aoconnt  of  Indkn  rites,  79. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  oplnkma  of  the  resnrtcctiflBi 

498. 
Browning,  Robert,  tinea  qnoted  flrom,  ST. 
Brutes,  future  life  of,  36. 
BUchner,  remark  oC  616. 
Bucknill  and  Take,  reference  to  work  by,  448. 

qnotatlon  from,  619. 
Buddha,  argnments  from,  proirt»  no  ntf  hi  man, 

122. 
Buddhaahlp,  attainment  of,  116. 
Buddhist  and  Romiah   naagea,  ooinddenee  be* 

tween,  410. 
Buddhist  belief  in  the  &te  of  good  and  bad  men, 

471. 
Bnddhis:  koamos,  593. 

Bi. Jdhti't  temple,  description  of  a  frictnre  in,  6TQ. 
Buddhist  views  of  salvation,  564. 
Bull,  a  Persian  nnblem,  135. 
Bulwer,  Sir  Ed.  Lytton,  on  eternal  migrationi  eC 

soul.  64. 
Bulwer,  quotation  from,  606. 

nature  meant  him  fbr  a  nlamandif . 

referenoe  to  worka,  39S. 

qaotetkm  from  hit  King  Arttiv,  Mi. 
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Bnlwer,  Zeiio  and  Plates  Unea  on,  186. 

on  the  daaaic  Uadea,  210. 
Bondeheah,  130. 

BuDMD  on  the  Origin  of  Mankind,  662. 
Bnnyan,  quotation  from,  661. 
Burial,  Scandinavian  mode  of;  100. 

Scythian  mi.de  of,  100. 
BoriaU  among  Oreenlanden.  82. 
Burnet,  pious  fraud  ot  expowd.  648. 
Burnet's  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  616. 
traycla,  419. 

Tiewa  r^ardlng  the  remirrection,  606. 
Bumouf,  reft>reni<e  to  worlcs,  119, 127. 
Bumouri  opinion  of  Nirwina,  123. 
Burns,  Robert,  wishea  Satan  would  rej^nt  and 

reform,  442. 
Bushmen,  their  ideas  of  the  soul,  68. 
Buahncll.  Tiews  on  Atonement  cited,  666. 
BoBh*s  treatiae  on  the  lle«urrection,  347. 

works  referred  to,  «01. 
Butler's  Analogy  cited,  42. 
BuztorTs  prc&ce,  reference  to,  160. 
Busurgi.  the  Persian  poet,  48. 
Byron,  skeptical  reflections  of,  642. 

lines  quoted  fk-om,  4,  216w 

Gabbala,  Jewish,  271. 
Caledonians,  traditions  of,  80. 
Oallimachua,  epitaph  of,  on  Timon,  193. 

on  the  suicide  of  Cleombrotus,  104. 
CalTinism,  tenets  of;  considered,  243. 
CalTlnistic  doctrines,  428. 
theology,  668. 
▼lews,  284. 
Calrin  and  Luther,  diflsrence  of  their  opinions, 

440. 
Calvin,  quotation  tnm,  606. 

theory  oC  221. 
Calvin's  description  of  the  state  of  the  damned, 

614. 
Canary  Islanders  embalmed  their  dead,  09. 
Oandlish.  arguments  ol^  606. 
Canonisation.  Papal   ceremony  o^  471. 
Caribbean  myth,  211. 
Carib  ritea,  Edwards's  account  o^  70. 
Oumelitea,  araertion  of  the,  418. 
Oamot's  speculations  in  regard  to  heat,  86* 
Guns  on  the  eternity  of  the  soul,  036. 

on  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  662. 
Carver,   Captain  Jonathan,   account  of  Indian 

rites,  461. 
C^tUn's  account  of  **  Black  Bird,**  79. 
Cato,  death  of,  194. 
Cellular  theory  considered,  29. 
Celtic  MyHteries,  460. 

views  of  a  future  life,  84. 
Cemetery.  Egyptian,  described,  101. 
(>remonies,  Indian,  relating  to  a  ftiture  state, 

76. 
rhalmera.  Dr.,  48,  663. 

sermon  on  Heaven,  006. 
ChampdUon,  98, 104. 


Channingp  W.  E.,  lines  quoted  firom.  66. 

Charlevoix,  account  of  the  Sioux,  73. 

Chamn.  the  Etruscan  personification  of  death,  96 

Chateaubriand,  quotation  from,  G64. 

Chaucer,  quotation  (hsm,  374. 

Cherokee  ideaa  of  the  creation  of  man,  21JL 

reason  for  death,  211. 
Children,  resemblance  to  parents,  16. 
none  in  pagan  heavens,  391. 
Chinese  offerings  to  the  dead,  82. 
Christ,  aim  of  his  death,  309. 
ascension  of,  240. 
continually  taught  the  doctrine  of  fntort 

life,  339. 
Jewish  phraseology,  how  used  by,  317. 
Jewish  sects  during  the  time  of,  162. 
mission  of,  Hccording  to  Paul,  272,  276, 282. 
Peter's  belief  concerning  the  death  oi^  220. 
potency  of  resurrection  of^  390. 
propitiatibu  for  sin,  310. 
resurrection  of,  346. 
teachings  of,  389. 
Christ's  teachings  in  regard  to  future  punlshmanty 
332. 

words  regarding  future  destlnj  of  soul, 
339. 
Ciiristian  and  Brahmanic  doctrines,  69. 
belief,  changes  in,  439. 
salvation  considered,  663. 
Christianity  and  Judaism  cumpared,  241. 
influence  of;  392. 

triumph  of,  in  regard  to  future  lifb, 
393. 
Christians  and  Saracens,  battles  between,  200. 

doctrines  held  by  different  bodies  o^ 

406. 
early  belief  of,  139. 
Persians  and  Jews,  belief  of;  178. 
Cburoh  of  England,  exposition  of  the  Creed  by, 

221. 
Christ's  blood,  how  regarded  by  Catholics,  666. 
conception  of  the  Universe,  346. 
deflnition  of  his  own  mission,  341. 
identity  with  Ood,  303. 
mission  considered.  231. 

result  of;  382. 
mode  of  awakening  men,  341. 
predictions  not  understood,  3M. 
resurrection.  New  Testament  writers  on, 

347. 
second  coming,  238. 
sufferings,  meaning  oi;  869. 
tecKhings  concerning  future  life,  316. 
Chrysippus,  ideas  of  future  life  held  by,  192. 
Chrysoatom,  378. 

comments  of;  236. 
doubts  of,  440. 

writings  of,  on  reanrrecUon,  492. 
Cicero,  quotation  from,  471. 
Cicero's  belief  in  a  future  stote,  194, 196. 
Cloanthea,  belief  of,  192. 
Clement,  doctrine  taught  by,  661. 
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Qeombrotua,  suicide  oi,  194. 

Clarigero'i  account  of  Mezlcsn  elysiam,  78. 

Colebrooke,  112, 130. 

quotation  flrom,  605. 
Coleridge,  69. 

doctrine  of  immortality,  90. 
on  the  ponwity  of  eolar  syitem,  696. 
ColumbuB,  opinion  of  natiree  In  regard  to,  214. 
*' Coming   of  the    Lord,"  Ic,  signiflcation   of; 

among  the  Jews,  319. 
Comte's  doctrine  of  sutJectiTe  immortality,  MO. 
Confessions  of  faith,  396. 
XTonsdenoe,  deadness  of,  3S7. 
Connection  of  present  life  with  the  ftatnre  life, 

646-649. 
Constellations  intended  as  symbols,  180. 

origin  of;  694. 
Controversy  in  regard  to  intermediate  state,  430. 
Conveyance  of  the  sonl,  61. 
Cook,  Captain,  supposed  to  be  a  god.  214. 
Cornelius  i  LAp6de  on  the  number  of  the  saved, 

440. 
Gonndl  of  Basle,  censure  ot,  418. 

Carthage,  on  In&nt  baptism,  666. 
Cburtenay,  Bishop,  arguments  of,  612. 
Cousin,  quotation  from  his  works,  438. 
Coward,  Dr.,  writings  of,  referred  to,  401,  430. 
Crantz's  account  of  the  Greenlanders,  82. 
Crashaw,  William,  work  of;  cited,  601. 
Creation,  and  emanation,  distinction  between,  68. 
as  described  by  early  Greek  authors,  176. 
Brahmin  and  Buddhist  conception  o^  106. 
destruction  on  Day  of  Judgment,  60. 
general  view  of;  14. 
of  man,  date  of  narrative  of,  21. 
Creed,  ancient  treatise  on  Apostles',  223. 
Apostles',  395. 
exposition  of  Apostles',  221. 

by  Church  of  Kngtamd,  221. 
Nieene,  396. 

of  atheistic  naturalist,  68. 
Cumming  on  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  689. 
Cupid  and  Psjrcbe,  story  of;  194. 
Cuvier,  on  successive  inclusion  of  souls,  13. 
Cyril,  creed  of,  395. 

of  Alexandria,  doctrine  taught  by,  661. 

Jerusalem,  doctrine  held  by,  651. 
ref^nce  to  lectures  of;  222. 
Cyrus,  d>ing  speech  o^  194. 

Dabifftan,  notes,  Ac.  to,  131. 
Daille,  statement  firom,  267. 

writings  of,  403. 
Damned,  their  future  state,  616. 
Daniel,  date  of  Book  of,  141, 149. 

languages  In  which  it  was  written,  149. 
Dante's  opinion  of  Adam,  28. 

Dlvina    Commedia    characterized,    418, 
419. 
Dante  specifies  the  first  persons  ever  saved,  687. 
Davis,  A.  J.,  reference  to  works  o^  448. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  41. 


Dead,  Chinese  oAnringi  to,  tt. 

fiMtival  for,  1S7. 

intermediate  stats  for,  187. 

resorrection  d;  188. 

treatment  of;  by  ftrafani,  142. 
Death,  accounts  of  leaving  the  world  wMhoBl^  2IS 

and  IIades,961. 

Life,  esMutlal  Cturlstiaa  doctr^M  (< 
873. 

Life,  signification  of  the  terms,  289. 

Apocalyptic  personiflcation  ol^  19. 

benevolence  of,  82. 

cause  <^  according  to  Hebcvw  belii(  2HL 

classic  representatioD  of;  18. 

common  personiftcattou  ol^  181 

definition  o^  21. 

Hebrew  conception  of;  18. 

Hindu  pemonlfieatlon  of,  38. 

Indian  oonoeptloii  <rf;  17. 

lifb,  Ac,  wxmls  as  naed  by  Ckkii^  878. 

meaning  of;  17. 

method  of  avoiding,  218. 

moral,  consequence  of  sia,  888. 

mors  than  one,  212. 

Norse  conception  ct^  19. 

of  Christ  considered,  228^ 

efficacy  o^  237,  86SL 
sectarian  vfews  d^  8G6L 
utility  of,  242. 

ordained  by  the  Creator,  681. 

penalty  of;  considered,  21. 
sin,  227. 

personification  o^  by  the  Qneka,  1& 

physical,  a  bleeaing,  884. 

resuscitation  fiom,  214. 

Roman  personificattoo  of;  18. 

second,  by  whom  used,  200. 

signification  of,  as  used  by  Pkol,  98, 288. 

^Imudists'  conception  of;  18. 

true  metaphorical  sense  of  the  word,  108. 
Demons,  existence  oi;  believed  by  the  Jew%  2M. 
De  Sacy,  arguments  of,  181. 
DesaUr,  180. 

Des  Cartes,  doctrines  o(  86, 681. 
Destination,  theories  of  soul's,  88, 8T. 
Development,  hiatoric,  of  doGtrtno  of  flitara  Ufe, 

609. 
Devil,  use  of  the  term,  804. 
Diodoms  on  the  custom  of  t**t*t^wiing,  100. 
Diogenes  lAerttus,  189. 

epigram  by,  198. 
Ditton's  demonstntkm   of  tho   rmnrectioB  oif 

Christ,  348. 
Dodwell,  Henry,  theory  advanced  by,  490. 
Dreams,  superstitious  belief  In,  908. 
Drexel,  quotation  fhmi  a  sermon  o^  614. 
Drithelm,  vision  seen  by,  411. 
Drossbach,  56. 

alignments  of,  fbr  immortality,  8M. 
Druidic  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  88. 
Druids  represented  by  the  Welsli  bards,  84. 
Druses,  their  creed,  62. 
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I^1uai•tic  doctrine  niabllihad  fn  Pterft,  14L 
Dn  Monlin,  qootmtlon  from,  441. 
Da  Perron,  era  of  Zontmttft  aooonling  to^  128. 
Djralu  of  Borneo^  briief  o£  79. 

Xarth,  Mief  in  the  rotundity  .oi;  heretical,  683. 
probabflitief  of  ite  deetroctlon  oouidered, 
Ml. 
Earthly  Meeiianic  kingdom  aa  expected  by  eariy 

Chriatlau,  269. 
Eaetem  Monachitm,  110. 
Kbionitee,  eect  of  the,  166. 
Kckermann'e  eonTertatknM  with  Ooethe,  644. 
Eden,  Eicbhom'i  opinion  of  the  account  o^  23. 
Jetrieh  location  of,  171. 
locality  of;  686. 
not  alluded  to  by  Christ,  26. 
Edwards's  account  of  Carib  ritee,  T9. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  ideas  of  hdl,  616. 
Egede*s  account  of  Qreenland,  71. 
Bfeotism  fUMly  attribtited  to  doctrine  of  ftiture 

UCes650. 
Egyptian  and  Oreek  notions  comporsd,  101. 
belief;  according  to  Plutardi,  99. 
cemetery  described,  101. 
doctrine  of  a  fhture  lif^,  97. 
Egyptians  bellered  in  a  ftiture  retribution,  161. 
significance  of  ftineral  rites  of,  101. 
^gjrptlans*  tiews  of  future  state  of  the  soul,  66. 
Eichhom*s  (pinion  of  the  account  of  Eden,  23. 
Eiaenmenger,  work  cited,  107, 166, 160. 
Eleaxar,  speech  of,  163. 
Election,  doctrine  of;  considered,  663. 
Sleasinian  mysteries,  279. 
EUas  expected  aa  the  Ibremnner  of  the  tlTnmfBh, 

169. 
EUJah  and  EUsha,  miracles  performed  by,  146. 
ElfeKNit,  meaning  of;  101. 
Elrin,  Council  ot  430. 
BIysian  and  Tartareim  kingdomi,  61. 
Elyaiaa  Fields,  where  located,  178. 
Xljriam,178. 

of  Oreenlanders,  71. 
HispanioIIani,  79. 
Kamtschadales,  70. 
Emaaatkm  and  creation,  distinction  between,  68. 

theory  of,  untenable,  6. 
Emancipation  of  the  flesh,  613. 
Embalming,  IHoduruB*B  Views  of  the  custom  ol^ 

100. 
Embalming,  known  to  Qumry  Islander^  99. 

PeruTiaiis,  99. 
motives  for,  97. 
origin  of;  72. 
process  of;  98. 
reasons  for  custom,  100. 
EmffiTsoo,  quotation  fhmi,  61,  64,  607. 
Bmpedodes,  doctrines  taught  by,  191. 
End  of  all  things  belicTed  in  by  many  nations, 

216. 
Bndor,  magical  spoils  of  the  Witch  oil;  163. 
bglUi  Church,  doctrine  ol(^46. 


Enoch,  apucry^ihid  book  of;  282. 

Epictetus,  quotation  fhmi,  480. 

Epicureans*  doctrine  of  existenoe  of  the  soul,  623. 

Epicureans,  their  belief  concerning  death,  106. 

Eplgenesls,  theory  of,  18. 

Eplphanius's  deaeription  of  complaints  of  Satan, 


Episcopal  Church,  theory  of  aalration  held  by, 

663. 
BpisHe  to  Hebrews,  brief  sketch  of;  240. 

design  ot,  240. 
^ibtle  of  James^  a  review  o^  244. 

Jude  analysed  and  considered,  246. 
Fhillppians  considered,  289. 
Brebu%  179. 

Erigena,  doctrines  held  by,  69. 
Erskine's  account  of  the  belief  of  the  Fe^ees,  71. 
BBchatology,  220. 
Esquimaux  paradise,  210. 

view  of  a  fhture  state,  71. 
Essenes,  doctrine  of  the,  162. 
Ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  ftature  Ut^  646. 
Ethiopian  mode  of  presenriug  tiie  dead,  99. 
Ethnic  thoughts  cooceming  a  ftature  life^  68. 
Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  llfft,  98. 
Euripides,  quotation  fhmi  a  tragedy  o^  471. 
Euseblus,  Eccl.  Hist,  notice  of,  602. 
quotation  from,  404. 
statement  of;  257. 
Erangdical  churches,  doctrine  held  by,  668. 
Evangeliats,  honesty  of  the^  849. 
Everlasting,  use  of  the  word,  828. 
Evrald,  notice  of,  260. 

opinions  o^  with  regard  to  Book  of  Genesis, 

21. 
view  of;  concerning  Adam's  sin,  268. 
Existence,  ftature,  of  the  soul,  arguments  in  fhvor 

of;  64. 
Existence,  prerious,  the  origin  of  souls,  6. 

three  circles  of;  86. 
Expenses  incurred  in  tiie  cdebration  of  the  Mys- 
teries, 428. 
Eaekiel,  viviflcation  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  Book 

0^147 
Esra,  Fourth  Book  of;  contents  o(  261. 

Itaber,  refiprenoe  to  woribs,  402. 

Fairies,  realm  of;  666. 

Eaith,  In  Cbrlit,  uUlity  of;  343. 

meaning  of,  as  used  by  8t  Paul,  276. 
Fallen  angels,  doctrine  of;  not  of  Christian  origin, 

246l 
Family,  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  believe  In  one 

cosmic,  107. 
Faraday,  16. 

arguments  of;  634. 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  doctrines  of;  401. 
Fe^ee,  anecdote  of;  82. 

bcAief  in  more  deaths  than  obs^  212. 
Islandere,  customs  ctf  70. 
Feralia  and  Ptarsntalla  festivals,  Utt. 
Festival  for  tbs  dead,  137. 
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Festintli,  ncre^,  of  the  ancientSy  464. 
reaerbach,  20. 

a  Sancenic  metaphyticiaoi  687. 
comparison  by,  606. 
teach  Inji^  of;  630. 
thoughts  on  death,  81. 
Fielding,  on  transniigration  of  the  aool,  486. 
Fire  an  emblem  to  the  Jews,  321. 
deatmction  of  world  by,  218. 

not  Ungfat  in  Old 
Testament,  322. 
First  resurrection  according  to  the  Apocidypse, 

2G0. 
Flonrens,  on  amonnt  of  life  on  the  globe,  14. 
RUgge,  his  history  of  doctrine  of  Axtnre  Ufa,  Jkc, 

429,497. 
Fontenelle  On  Plurality  of  Worlds,  604. 
Foster,  John,  description  of  eternal  punishment, 

633. 
Fountain  of  immortal  youth,  213. 
Fourier's  doctrine  of  immortality,  63. 
Franciscans  and  Dinninicans,  418. 
Freethiukers,  616. 

Free  will,  doctrine  of;  considered,  664. 
Friends,  recognition  of;  in  a  future  life,  667. 
Frothingham,  N.  L.,  translation  from  RUckert, 

203. 
Fulguratlou  and  emanation,  distinction  between, 

12. 
Funeral  rites  of  Egyptians,  significance  of;  lOL 

Indians,  74. 
Future  life,  analogical  argument  for,  41. 

ancient  Uindu  doctrine  ol^  106. 
apparent  claims  of  justice,  proof  ot, 

47. 
arguments  in  CsTor  of  the  belief  In, 

40. 
barbarian  notions  of,  68. 
belief  in,  how  sustained,  40. 

universally  preTalent,  61. 
upheld  by  authority,  38. 
Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  doctrine  o^ 

105. 
Celtic  TiewB  of,  84. 
doctrine  of,  denied,  196. 

how  created,  38. 

in  Ancient  Mysteries,  460. 

in  Apocalypse,  244. 

in  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  229. 

Jesus  concerning,  394. 

taught  by  Jeeus,  339. 

spirit-rappers, 
443. 
Druidlo  doctrine  of,  83. 
Egyptian  doctrine  oC  97. 
ethnic  thoughts  concerning,  68. 
Etruscan  doctrine  of;  93. 
fiinctlon  of  conscience,  proof  of,  49. 
Greek  and  Roman  doctrine  o^  176. 
grounds  of  lielief  in,  38. 
historical   dissertations   concerning, 
450. 


Future  life,  history  of  disbelief  in,  CIO. 
John's  doctrine  of,  296. 
MedisBTal  doctrine  of;  407. 
Mexican  conceits  ot,  72. 
Modem  doctrine  of,  426. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  od^  197. 
Negroes'  notions  o^  68. 
New  Testament  tearhings  ixaotniatg 

218. 
of  animals,  36L 
patriotic  doctrine  of;  804. 
Paul's  doctrine  of;  3C4. 
Persiaa  doctrine  of;  127. 
Peter's  doctrine  of;  218. 
psychological  argument  for,  4A. 
recognition  of  fHenda  in,  637. 
Romanist  theory  of.  412. 
Scandinarian  doctrine  of;  87. 
Sodnian  doctrine  of;  428. 
surmisings  In  fkTor  of;  49. 
triumph  of  ChristiAoity  in  regard  lo, 

393. 
weighty  support  of  belief  in,  47. 
Future  state,  Anaximander's  opinicms  o^  66. 

Arab  notions  oi;  82. 

earliest  Hebrew  conception  of;  167 

Esquimaux  views  oi,  71. 

New  Zealanders*  ideaa  of;  09l 

origin  of   Indian   oaramonies  rs> 
latlng  to,  76. 

Pope's  noti<Mis  of,  66. 

skeptic's  doubts  of;  66. 

Swedenborgian  Tiewa  of;  434, 4Sk 

Gahs,  the  office  of  the  Persian,  17S. 

Oarcilaso  de  la  V^a*s  account  of  PeruTfaui  eane' 

teries,72. 
Garden  of  Eden,  speculations  ooDcemlnft  681. 
Gauls,  customs  of,  81. 
Gehenna,  derivation  of  the  word,  827. 
locality  of;  160. 
meaning  of  the  word,  837. 
term  as  used  by  Christ,  320. 
Genesis,  various  opinions  with  rsgard  to  Ite 

Book  of;  22. 
Ghebws,  rdigion  of  the,  127. 
Ghosts,  fear  of  them  by  the  AlHcaoa,  68. 
Giles,  Uenry,  quotation  fhHn,  prefaoa^  IL 
Gilgul,  single  transmigration,  477. 
Gipseys,  their  denial  of  a  future  lilb,  616. 
Glory,  signification  of  word,  247, 270. 
Gnostic  Christians,  Scripture  of;  176. 
notions,  295. 

sects,  doctrines  held  by,  406. 
God,  worship  of,  344. 
Goethe  on  the  immortality  of  the  aool,  62. 

his  death,  440. 
Goethe's  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  basTsa  ari 

hell,  686. 
Gotama,  life  of;  118. 

philosophy  tangfat  bj,  117. 
Gothic  Mysteries,  460. 
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GottKbalk,  death  of;  428. 

reference  to  work,  80f. 
GntTee,  Ilebrew,  155. 
Gray.  Mre^  Etnucaa  sepulchres,  08w 
Greek  and  Egyptian  notions  compared,  101. 
Roman  doctrine  of  ftature  life,  175. 
populace^  belief  of,  192. 
antbors  borrow  from  the  Persians,  139. 
authors,  description  of  creati<»i  by  early, 

17ft. 
Church,  doctrine  of;  257. 
personification  of  death,  18. 
philosophers,  tenets  held  by,  191. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  religions  ritual  at  funerals, 

193. 
Greeks,  their  Tiews  of  death,  19ft. 
Greenlanders'  elysium.  71. 
Greenlanders,  Infiint  burinls  among,  82. 
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tory,  411. 
Grieshach's  translation  of  Jade,  246. 
works  cited,  237,  241,  285. 
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wurk«  cited.  91. 
Grotefend  on  the  Book  of  Oeneds,  22. 
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use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  826. 
why  souls  were  banished  to,  177. 
Hagenbach,  424,  446,  539,  558. 
Halley,  on  ghosts  of  departed  quantities,  83. 
Halliwell,  worku  of,  quoted,  415,  423. 
Harmony,  true  salTatlon  is  by,  566. 
Heathen,  their  lost  condition,  448. 
their  salvability,  561. 
writers  on  the  question  of  their  future 
state,  note,  562. 
Dearen,  meaning  of  word,  as  Christ  used  it, 

836,338. 
Bearen,  not  a  fixed  locality,  887. 
of  Jews  threefiild,  266. 
original  destination  of  man,  263. 
Hebrew  conception  of  death,  18. 

state  of  the  dead,  261. 
grares,  155. 

location  of  beaten,  591. 
opinion  of  life,  157. 
Scriptures,  antiquity  of;  22. 
Hebrews,  early   unacquainted  with   future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  157. 
Hebrews,  doctrine  of  future  life  in  Epistle  to,  229. 
Epistle  to,  by  whom  written,  229. 
ol^ect  of,  230. 
Hecker,  Epidemks  of  Middle  Ages,  417. 
Hedge,  Rev.  Dr.,  quotation  fh>m,  6. 

trauslatlun  by,  4M. 
Hegel,  quotation  from,  004. 
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392. 
Heine  an  apostle  of  anbelie7lng  sensualism,  614. 
HsU  as  eoDceiTed  by  yarioos  pations,  251. 


Hell,  critical  history  of  idea  of.  508. 

dirisions  ot,  according  to  Moslem  creed,  204. 

doctrine  o^  held  by  all  Christendom,  515. 
local,  not  taught  by  Christ,  827. 

locaUty  of;  100,  520. 

second  death,  280. 
Heraclitus,  saying  o^  471. 
Herder,  153. 

Dialogues  of,  484. 
his  Tiew  of  the  Apocalypse,  268. 
Heresies  condemned  by  the  Fathers,  404. 
Heretics  excommunicated  by  Church  of  Roms^  566. 
Ilermogenes,  Tiews  of;  405. 
iierodian's  account  of  apotheosis,  472. 
Uerodotos's  account  of  Egyptian  transmigratkMi, 

98. 
Hesiod,  illustration  of  siae  of  unirerse  by,  196. 
Hleraz,  doctrines  promulgated  by,  404. 
Hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  soul,  99. 
Hilary,  222. 

of  Poictiers,  opinions  oi;  257. 
Hindu,  ancient,  doctrine  of  fhtnre  liA»,  105b 
conception  of  heaTens  and  hells,  106. 
personification  of  death,  35. 
Hindus,  sacred  books  of;  309. 
Hinnom,  rale  o^  327,  330. 
Hispanlolians,  elysium  o^  79. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  resurrection,  604. 
Holy  of  Holies,  hearen  is  the  true,  235. 
Hopkins,  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  wicked,  541. 
House  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  446. 
Hudson,  ReT.  C.  F.,  theory  advocated  by,  548. 
Iluidekoper,  on  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  400. 
Human  race,  its  period  of  existence,  552. 
Humboldt,  (pinion  adopted  by,  489. 

quotation  fh>m,  660. 
Hume,  reasonings  of;  612. 
Huygens's  Cosmotheoros  cited,  804. 
Huxviresch,  130. 

Hyde,  on  religion  of  Medes  and  Persians,  128. 
Hypocrites,  Mohammedan  hell  for,  204. 

Ibbur,  plural  transmigration,  477. 
Idealist,  argument  of;  636. 
Ignorance,  argument  from,  623. 
Immortality,  arguments  in  fkvor  of  man's,  68. 

of  the  soul,  oontrorersy  in  regard 

to,  431. 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  iUnstrar 
tive  o^  30. 
Index  Expurgatorius,  445. 
Indian  ceremonies  relating  to  a  future  states 

origin  of;  76. 
Indian  oonoepticni  of  death,  17. 
legends,  79. 

rites,  Browne's  aooonnt  of;  79. 
Indians,  Wm.  Penn's  account  of;  73. 

similarity  of  fhneral  rites  oC  74, 
Indulgences,  sale  of,  420. 
Initiation,  legend  of;  in  Egypt,  466. 
Inquisition,  horrors  o^  424.    * 
Insufllation,  theofy  o^  10. 
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lutennent  of  the  King  of  Weir,  00. 
Interpretation  of  the  wordi  of  Chrlit,  845. 
Iranians,  religion  of,  127. 
Irenffiui,  discussion  of^  266. 

quotation  from,  406. 

statement  of,  257. 
Irring's  Columbus,  citation  from,  586. 
Islamites,  divisiona  o^  107. 

Jacobi,  teaches  thai  belief  Justifiably  tranacends 

science,  638. 
Jacob's  dream  of  the  hteyenly  ladder,  266. 
Jahn,  on  thu  belief  of  the  Hebrews,  166. 
JarTes,  J.  J.,  his  History  of  th«  Sandwich  Islands 

cited,  70,  476. 
Jean  Paul's  burlesque,  28. 
Jerome,  Interpretation  by,  272. 

opinion  of  the  death  of  Christ,  227. 
Jesus,  as  described  in  Revelation,  266. 

descent  of^  into  ui^der-world,  reasons  Ibr, 

222. 
mission  ol^  not  appreciated  by  the  Jews, 

210. 
name  given  to,  by  Northmen,  88. 
prophesied  his  own  resurrection,  863. 
Jew,  the  Wandering,  34. 

Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  100. 
Cabbala,  271. 
notions,  resemblance  of^  to  those  of  Per" 

sians,  173. 
phraseology,  how  used  by  Christ,  317. 
prophets,  poetical  style  of,  316. 
sects  at  the  time  of  Christ,  162. 
tradition  concerning  the  Advent  of  Mea- 

siah,  312. 
tradition  relating  to  resurrection,  601. 
Jews  adopted  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  140. 
ancient,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards, 

Ac.,  328. 
and  Qeutiles,  judgment  o^  171. 
bigotry  of,  171. 

borrowed  from  Persian  theology,  132. 
Christians,  and  Persians,  similar  points  of 

beUef  with,  173. 
conduct  of,  In  regard  to  Christ's  resnrreo- 

Uou,  C62. 
expectation  of,  In  regard  to  Messiah,  210. 
influence  ol^  over  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  210. 
looked  fur  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  170. 
opinions  of,  how  and  when  acquired,  161. 
some  believed  In  transmigration  of  soJnli, 

218. 
writings  of,  treat  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
Jocelyn,  quotation  from,  506. 
John  and  Phllo,  expressions  of^  compared,  300. 
John's  belief  in  an  evil  being,  304. 
conception  of  God.  297. 
doctrine  of  a  fUture  life,  296. 
John  the  Baptist's  preaching,  burden  o(  380. 
Jonathan  l)en  Usziel,  Targum  ot^  328. 
Josephus's  account  of  the  temple,  236. 
Josephus,  dpQiu  of  the  wicked  according  to,  828. 


Josephns,  testimony  ol^  182. 

works  o^  died,  IM. 
Judaism  In  the  apostolic  age,  106. 
Judgment  of  the  Jews  and  Oentll«s»  171. 
Julian,  oratkm  of  Bmperor,  470. 
Justin  Martyr,  gives  a  passage  In  Jeraniah,  KL 
on  the  resorrsctiQn,  403. 

Kmmtscfaadalfls,  elysinm  oi;  70. 

Kane,  I>r.,  argument  drawn  tmm  tli6  death  ci, 

002. 
Kant's  demonstrutioii  of  eternal  life,  60. 
Keyser  on  the  Rellgi<»i  of  Northmen,  00. 
Khixer,  story  oi;  the  Wandering  Jew  of  ihb  last 

213. 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  »n«i^iif«g  ot  the  tttm,  33^ 

336. 
KIngsboroQgh*s  Antiquities  of  Mexico  dted,  47& 
King,  Rev.  T.  8.,  quotation  trom^  662. 
Klopstock,  inscription  on  tomb  ot  344. 
Knapp  on  the  ftature  state  of  the  heathen,  58S. 
Koemos,  Scandinavian,  Buddhist,  Arabian,  Syriso, 

602,603. 

Lactantius,  optailons  oC  257. 

notions  of  the  resurrectioo,  200. 
Lamb,  Charies,  oonfeesion  of;  641. 

quotatkm  from,  210. 
LampadUi  treulunty  theory  of  future  Wk,  Mk 
Lange,  theory  of  soul's  destlnatiim,  01. 

on  the  resurrection,  607. 
Lapland  fisherman,  Interment  at,  70. 
Lardner,  works  oC  quoted,  406, 609, 
Lares,  signification  of;  103. 
Larvs,  signification  of;  108. 
Lavater,  expression  of  his  y«anilng  henevokans, 

637. 
Legends,  curioos  Indian,  70. 
Leibnitx,  doctrine  of  etfemal  mooads,  88. 
view  of  the  origin  of  souls,  12. 
Leland's  work  on  IMvine  Revelatioin  dbtane/Utbud, 

461. 
Lemnres,  signification  0^  103. 
Leronx,  a  believer  in  transmigrBtlOfn,  488. 
**  Liberal  Christians,^*  doctrines  held  by.  60L 
Llebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  referred  to^  IDA. 
Life,  Bichit's  definition  of;  20. 

Herbert  Spencer^  definitioo  oi^  21. 

signification  ot,  878. 
Light  and  darkness,  origin  and  ueanilif  of  fhi 

terms,  31L 
LIghtlbot,  104, 107, 168, 100, 170, 2S7. 
Lly  warch,  etegies  oi;  84. 

Lobeck,  refinenoe  to  his  Af^aophamna,  408, 451. 
Local  fiite  of  man  in  the  astronomlo  univsna^ 

670. 
Locke's  controverty  with  the  Bishop  of  Worasstai^ 

406. 
Locke's  remark  to  StUlInglleet,  601. 
Logoe-doctrine,  when  developed,  880. 
Logos,  explanation  ot;  307. 
Lombard,  Peter,  quotation  ttam,  431 
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Longfellow,  deflcrlptloii  of  Indian  ftinenl  rites, 

76. 
Lore,  Chriitopher,  hatefal  si^ng  ot  514. 
Lovering,  Profl,  theory  of  molecnlar  spaces,  60A. 
LUcke,  citations  fhm,  174,  2S0, 253,  255,  2M. 
Lncretins's  ideas  of  metempsychosis,  484. 
Lois  de  Qranada,  sennon  of,  on  Christ's  descent 

into  belt  422. 
Lntheran  doctrines,  427. 
Los,  Jewish  notion  concerning  tbe  bone^  172. 

Maccabees,  Second,  date  of  Book  of;  159. 
Machines  of  tortnre  used  during  Middle  Ages,  426. 
Mackay,  Charles,  poem  on  site  of  beaTen,  608. 
Macroblus,  account  of  Etruscan  sacrifices,  06. 
commentary  ol^  100. 
saying  of;  471. 
MAdhaTa  sect  belief  of;  113. 
Magianiam,  date  o^  174. 
Maglan  theology,  133. 
Magi,  belief  of;  143. 

doctrine  ol^  according  to  Theopompna,  142. 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  139. 
Malebranche.  doctrines  ot,  13,  aS,  631. 
Mamertius  Claudianns,  treatise  by,  633. 
Manlchaniniam,  whence  deriTed,  175. 
Manlrhamns,  doctrines  taught  by,  7,  690. 

ideas  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
theological  system  of;  405. 
Mapea,  Walter,  poems  by,  dted,  601. 
Maricopas,  belief  oi;  475. 
Marmontel  on  the  ftature  state  of  the  heathen, 

668. 
Maronites,  their  purchase  of  land  in  beaTen,  200. 
Martineau's  exposition  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  209. 

works  referred  to,  250,  278,  628. 
Martfneau,  quotation  fh>m,  630. 
Martyrdom  a  demonstraticm  of  immortality,  643. 
Mass,  celebration  o%  666. 

Massillon,  on  the  small  number  of  the  sared,  440. 
his  singular  and  pernicious  sophistry, 
656. 
Materialism,  mistake  oi;  620. 

scientific  argument  fktnn,  626. 
Materialists,  arguments  of;  636. 

doctrines  o^  196. 
Maurice,  on  **  eternal*'  punishment,  402. 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissertations  ot,  101. 
Means  and  ends,  those  of  Ood  consentaneona,  640. 
Madisrral  period,  witchcraft  in,  417. 
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Melancthon's  riew  of  Christ's  descent  to  hell,  440. 
Memory,  its  powers,  628. 
Meropea,  curious  speculations  o^  216. 
MraslsTi,  Bias  expected  as  the  Ibrerunner  oC  160. 
expectation  of  Jews  in  regard  to,  210. 
Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of,  160. 
predictions  in  (Hd  Testament  concern- 
ing, 853. 
prophecy  eoocerDlng,  in  Book  of  Dianid, 
140. 
Mwlii*'  doctrine,  bow  built  up,  818. 


Meti4>horical  language  of  Christ,  826. 
Metempsychosis,  85, 475. 

as  taught  by  Babbii^  477. 
doctrine   oi;  held   by   Yarions 

nations,  476. 
doctrine  of,  of  ancient  date,  100. 
foundation  of  belief  In,  476. 
theory  o(  08. 
Mexican  notions  of  a  future  life,  72. 
Michelet,  J.,  account  of  two  popular  ftatiTals^ 

421. 
MIchdet,  quotations  fhm,  407, 416. 

reference  to  works,  414. 
Microscopic  rsTelatious,  508. 
Migration  of  souls,  64. 
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403. 
Millennium  not  taught  by  Paul,  2S7. 

referred  to  In  the  Apocalypse,  260. 
MUman,  opinion  of;  on  date  of  Ooepels,  848. 
Milnes,  Richard  Monckton,  quotations  fktnn,  127. 

661. 
Milton,  bis  picture  of  death,  10. 
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lar  faith,  506. 
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Mind  and  matter,  their  difference,  600,  610. 
MIrabean,  death  of,  37. 
Mfaade-plays,  421. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  proob  deduced  fhnn,  888. 
MIschna,  173.  ^ 

MlMtion  of  Christ  considered,  231. 
Mitbra,  Mysteries  of,  457,  468. 
Mdiammedan  doctrine  of  bodily  reaurrection, 

403. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  future  llfb,  197. 
fkith,  cardinal  point  of;  198. 

tenets  of;  107. 
tradition,  500. 
Mohammedanism,  extent  and  power  of;  197. 
Mohammedans,  doctrine  of  salratlon  taught  by, 

564. 
Mohammedans,  numerous  sects  among^  196. 
Mohammed,  rdlgion  of;  182. 
Mohammed's  Pond,  204. 
Moloch,  description  of  the  Idol,  827. 
Monkish  frauds,  Schoolcraft's  account  of;  72. 
Morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  ftature  lifb,  646. 
More,  Henry,  quotations  fhxmi,  431,  447. 

satire  by,  66. 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  were  they  typieall  861. 
Moses  died  out  of  tbe  Holy  Land,  reason*  whjt 

171. 
Moses  ignorant  of  doctrine  of  resurrection,  161- 
Moshelm,  quototions  fh>m,  862, 406, 411,  418. 
Motosallites,  sect  of,  200. 
Mysteries,  celebration  of,  in  Egypt,  468. 
influence  of,  468. 
nature  ot  considered,  460. 
of  Titzliputxll,  461. 
riot  caused  by,  468. 
spurious,  462. 
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If  ytterlea,  testimony  of  the  Fathen  concerning, 

451. 
Ifyvtery  exhibited  at  Liabon,  423. 

meftning  of  the  word,  270. 
Mystica,  fUth  of  the  Oriental,  127. 

belief  of  the  Greek,  in  a  fotnre  life,  192. 
Ifytha,  origin  of  nnmerona,  20ft. 
relating  to  heroee,  214. 

NAgafl6na*s  opinion  of  Ninrina,  124. 
Nagelfra,  the  myth  of  the  ship,  210. 
Nature,  changes  of;  typified,  454. 

full  of  TitaUty,  55. 
Neander,  238,  296. 

exposition  by,  240. 
objections  of^  305. 
writings  referred  to,  403,  415. 
Neander's  exposition  of  doctrine  of  John,  S06. 
Illustration  of  original  sin.  11. 
interproUtion  of  Paul,  268,  290. 
Necromancy  believed  in  by  Greelcs  and  Romans, 

193. 
Nero,  represented  as  the  Beast  in  Rerelation, 

254. 
Newman,  John  Ilenry,  quotation  from,  on  the 

liUe  of  the  damned,  519. 
Newton,  Sir    Isaac,  on    the   compressibility  of 

matter,  601. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac  on  the  organs  of  sense,  629. 
New  Zealanders*  ideas  concerning  the  Pleindes,  69. 

of  a  future  state,  69 
New  Zealand  priests,  incantations  o^  77. 
Norse  conception  of  death,  19. 

mythology,  09. 
North  American   tribes,  belief  of,  In  a  fhture 

state,  73. 
Northmen,  belief  of,  82. 

religion  of,  how  modified,  87. 
Norton,  Andrews,  opinions  of^  296,  653. 
Norton's  explanation  of  the  word  Logos,  298. 

'*0enniucnes8  of  the  Gospels,"  referred 

to,  471. 
proofii  concerning  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

229. 
views  respecting  second  advent,  821. 
Novatian,  writings  of,  alluded  to,  401. 
Noyes,  G.  R.,  translation  by,  296. 
Ntlmberger  on  the  doctrine  of  migration,  64. 

Obry*!  researches  in  Oriental  doctrines  of  a  future 

life,  123     ^ 
OehlenschlKger's  poem  on  Gods  of  the  North,  88. 
Oersted's  Essay  referred  to,  603. 
Qfibways*  ideas  of  clysium,  74. 
Oken  on  the  origin  of  man,  552. 
Ououdagas,  funeral  rites  of,  74. 
Oral  Law,  173. 
Orcus,  mouth  of  193. 
Organic  life,  conditions  of^  14. 
Oriental  apologue  on  rescue  of  the  damned,  537. 
Orientals  in  lore  with  death,  127. 
Oriental  Society,  Jour,  of  American,  106, 110, 118. 


Origen,  text  in  Epistle  to  Hebrews  explained  by, 

233. 
OrigenTs  exposition  of  Paurs  writingt,  270. 
theology,  peculiar  features  oC  396. 
Original  sin,  doctrine  of,  considered,  651. 

explained,  11. 
Orinoco  Indians,  belief  of;  212. 
Ormuxd  and  Ahriman,  the  Priodples  of  Good 

andEvil.133. 
Ormuzd,  law  of;  136. 
Ossian,  quotations  firtnn  poems  ascribed  to^  80, 81. 

Pagan  errors,  174. 

Paget  on  assimilation  of  aensatkms  in  tlw  fanin, 

629. 
Palingenesis,  498. 

Panastius,  disbelief  in  a  future  lUb,  192. 
Pan^permismus,  12. 
Ripias,  tradition  delivered  by,  403. 
IHipnans,  rites  of;  79.  « 

Papyrus  rolls,  uses  of,  in  Egyptian  mummies^ 

102. 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  843. 
Paradise  and  Ilearen,  distinction  between,  401. 
location  of.  by  various  nations,  584, 50L 
Parsee  belief  in,  137. 
Parker,  James,  on  pre-existenoe  of  souls,  43. 
Parker,  Theodore,  50,  655. 
IHir^ees,  how  they  dispose  of  tbelr  dead,  142. 

religion  of,  127. 
Parsons,  T.  W..  translation  of  Dante  qnotod,  587. 

lines  of;  quoted.  481. 
PassagUa  on  the  Literality  of  Hell  Fire,  589 
Patagonian  belief,  79. 

Patrick,  dialogue  between  Saint,  and  Ossian,  211. 
Paul,  career  of;  350. 

doctrines  imputed  to,  267. 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  204. 
doctrines  of;  considered,  268. 
taught  by.  150. 
Paul,  epistles  of,  do  not  intimate  a  mlTlifiini"™, 

287. 
Paul,  extant  writings  ot,  fh^^mentary,  264. 

exultation  o^  at  the  thought  of  ssoond 

advent,  270. 
not  the  author  of  the  ^istle  to  Hebrswi) 

229. 
the  word  "Justify"  as  used  bj,  286. 
Paul's  conception  of  scheme  of  salvation,  283. 

views  of  external  forms  of  Jewish  law,  877. 

resurrection,  2S7. 
views  when  he  became  a  Christian,  806. 
Penn's,  account  of  the  Indians  used  by  Pnpe,  7SL 
Persian  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  127. 

theology,  correct  epitome  of,  140. 

Jews  borrowed  from,  131 
resemblance  o(  to  dogmss  of 
other  religions,  172. 
Peruvians,  embalming  known  to,  00. 

their  ideas  of  hell,  71. 
Peter,  Epistle  of;  considered,  230. 

expected  the  fsc<»id  ooming  of  QuM,  Sff> 
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Peter,  langaage  of,  ezpUdned,  222. 

Second  Epistle  of;  considered,  246. 
speech  ot,  before  the  Jewish  Coaodl,  226. 
testchings  of;  225. 
Peyrere,  F&tber,  25. 
PbarisiUcal  doctrines  held  bj  some  Christians, 

315. 
Pharisaical  doctrines  of  the  resurrection,  491. 
PharlKaivm,  origin  of,  174. 
Pliarisees,  belief  of,  163. 
Fhilo  dt«Ignat<s  the  place  of  hearen.  235. 
Epijttle  to  Ilifbrcws  ascribed  to,  229. 
Jndspos,  account  of  the  SaTiour,  338. 

opinion   of  the  account  of  Eden, 
Acm25. 
supposes  Adam  superior  to  all  the  race,  27. 
synopsis  of  the  views  of;  160. 
Philo's  conci'ption  of  God  and  Logos,  297. 

dtMi:ription  of  the  Logos,  300. 
Phllo^tratut,  on  appearance  of  ghost  of  Apollo- 

nlus,  193. 
Physioliigical  a^ment  in  faror  of  belief  in  a 

future  life,  40. 
Pig'Ht's  ScandinaTian  Mythology  cited,  89,  90, 

593. 
Pindar,  views  of,  on  fhture  life,  182. 
Plato,  argument  of,  considered,  621. 
believed  in  transmigration,  188. 
doctrines  of,  165. 
thought  of,  212. 
Platonic  year,  187. 
Platonisti),  d.Krtrlnes  of  the,  196. 

their  location  of  infernal  regions,  590. 
Flattnor,  hiM  hypothesis  of  inner  body,  634. 
Flei:idfS,  New  Zealanders*  ideas  concerning,  60. 
Pliny,  his  opinion  of  death,  196. 
Pl'jtlnus,  doctrine  of,  115. 

quotation  from,  190,  380,  390. 
saying  of,  182. 
Plutarch,  citation  f-om.  471,  612. 

Egyptian  belief  according  to,  09. 
essay  on  the  Moon,  212,  590. 
remarlu  of,  on  embalming,  98. 
Poly^notUH,  picture  of  infernal  world  by,  193. 
Pomp-mius  Mela  on  tlie  customs  of  the  Qauls,  81. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  search  after  Ibuu  tain  of  youth,  218. 
Popery  and  Paganism,  408. 

Middleton  on  the  conformity  between,  408. 
Portiuncula,  pilgrimage  to,  417. 
Powell  on  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds,  605. 
Preailamite  race,  25. 
Predoritiuiitiun,  doctrine  of,  198,  544. 
Prescotf  s  account  of  belief  of  the  PeruTians,  71. 

Mexican  interments,  73. 
Prieatley*s  views  of  the  resurrection,  508. 
Prometheus,  myth  of,  considered,  10. 
Psychological  argument  in  &vor  of  a  fhture  life, 

44. 
Psychopannychians,  60, 431. 
Punishment,  endlees,  not  taught  by  Jetos,  527. 
eternal,  theory  of;  considered,  542. 
Vtofitery,  afeooant  oC  by  Bade^  4U. 


Purgatory,  as  understood  by  early  Christians,  401. 
doctrine  of;  404. 

known  to  the  Jews,  410. 
feast-day  of,  kept  by  Roman  Ostholk: 

Church,  410. 
Pagan  belief  in  doctrine  of;  409. 
prevalence  and  progress  of  doctrine 

of,  409. 
Boman  OathoUc  doctrine  ot,  137. 
scheme     of;    established     by    Papa 
«     Gregory.  411. 
Pythagoras,  explanation  of  an  earthquake  by, 

193. 
Pythagoras  taught  doctrine  of  tranimigmtioii, 

483. 
Pythagoreans,  custom  o^  374. 

Quarrel  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  890. 
Queen,  immortal  longings  of  Egypt's  dying,  651. 
Quenstedt  denies  any  intermediate  state  of  soult, 

note,  439. 
Questions  asked  Jesus  by  the  Sadducees,  150. 

Rabbi  Chebbo*s  reasons  fbr  interfnent  in  the  Holy 

Land,  170. 
Rabbi  Jeremiah's  request  fbr  his  burial,  170. 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  dying  words  of;  1C7 
Rabbin,  reasoning  of  a,  490. 
Rabbinical  adherence  to  Pharlnical  ritual,  168. 
comparisons,  234. 
doctrine  of  future  life,  165, 168. 
ideas  of  metempeychoslB,  477. 
interpretations,  853. 
narrative,  171. 
writingji,  104. 
Rabbinism  of  Gamaliel,  317. 
Racovian  catechism  burned,  445. 
Radbod  refuses  b^tism,  542. 
Rammohun  Roy,  114 
Rationalism,  437. 

Rawlinson,  theory  promulgated  by,  141. 
Reabsorption,  arguments  in  &vor  of;  56. 

prevalent  opinion  in  India,  56.. 
theory  of;  55. 
Recognitikm  of  friends  believed  by  Hebrews,  560. 

implied  in  New  Testament, 

573. 
In  future  lifb,  567. 
taught  by  Jesus,  574. 
recapitulation     of    argu- 
ment, 576. 
Recurrence,  theory  of;  62. 
Redemption  as  taught  by  the  FMhers,  399. 

by  Blood  of  Christ,  meaning  of,  257. 
by  death  of  Christ,  explained,  224. 
different  explanations  o^  364. 
doctrine  of,  a»  taught  by  John.  810. 
New  Testament  doctrine  o^  226. 
theory  of,  considered,  550. 
Reformation,  consequences  <^,  427. 
ReUtlonship  of  fhture  life  with  the  preatnt,  648. 
RahablllUtkm  of  the  woaes,  014, 66L 
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Beligioiu  ritoal  at  funarali  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  193. 
Bepbaim,  etymology  of  the  word,  163. 
Resurrection  according  to  Paul,  293. 
*  Auprntitine's  opinion  of^  492. 

aim  of  Christy  309. 
Burnet's  views  regarding,  500. 
Chrysofltom's  writings  on,  492. 
doctrine  o^  00. 

adopted   by  the  Jews, 

140. 
taught  by  the  Magi,  139. 
the  Moslem  creed,  201. 
whence  derived,  326. 
element   of  the  Avestan    religion, 

141. 
historic  argument  for,  351. 
ideas  of  nations  in  regard  to,  210. 
Justin  Martyr  on,  492. 
moral  symbolic  application  of,  365. 
Ifoses  ignorant  of  doctrine  of,  151. 
New  Testament  teachings  concern- 
ing, 496. 
Of  Christ,  226,  846,  358,  360. 

logical  tiigniflcance  oC  387. 
our  belief  in  the  fleshly, 

370. 
proof  of,  352. 
the  dead,  158. 

expected  by  the  Jewa, 

170. 
4c.,  phrases   used    by 
Christ,  324. 
the  flesh,  488. 
Paul's  views  of,  287. 
Peruvian  belief  in,  72. 
Pharisaical  doctrine,  491. 
Tertullian's  work  on.  492. 
where  expected  to  take  place,  172. 
Reatorationists.  belief  of,  564. 
Retributive  life  after  death  not  taught  in  Old 

Testament,  151. 
Revelation,  characteristics  of  Book  of,  253. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  vision  of  annihilation,  659. 

can  ephemera  have  a  moral  law? 

666. 
fUth  in  immortality  not  selfish,  051. 
Bitter's  History  of  Philosophy,  reference  to,  480. 
opinion  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  191. 
Booim  Oatholio  yiews,  284. 

theory  of  future  life,  412. 
ceremony  of  beatification  gnd 

canonization,  471. 
Church,  doctrines  ot  408. 

resurrection  as  taught 

by,  600. 
theory  of  salvation  held 
by,  603. 
Romulus,  belief  of  the  Romans  concerning,  400. 
Ruah,  significations  of  the  word,  156. 
Ruakini  description  of  church-paintings,  421. 
on  popLan  in  uoderworld,  208. 


Sacrifice,  Sclavoaian.  82. 

Sacrificial  terms.  Ac.  used  bj  tba  apotUsi  sx« 

pIsJned,  227. 
Sadducees,  belief  ot  102. 

Christ  reasons  with,  340. 
Jesus'  reply  to  the,  140. 
Saiva  school,  doctrines  oi^  113. 
Salvation  as  understood  by  the  apostle^  350. 
Brahmanic  method  of,  112. 
by  ritual  works  exhibited  everywhcn^ 

555. 
five  theoretic  modes  ot  550. 

rec^itulatsd, 
506. 
is  by  harmony,  500. 
personaL  a  doctrine  of  Paul,  292. 
various  modes  of.  specified,  564. 
Sammlel,  the  angel  of  death,  18, 105. 
Sandwich  Islanders,  custom  oJ^  470. 
Sankhya  Karika,  111,  114, 124. 

philosophy,  114. 
Sossanian  <\ynasty,  130. 
Satan  as  represented  in  the  Talmud,  250. 

chaae  <tf  soul  by,  000. 
SatirisU,  615. 

Saurin,  discourse  on  Ilell,  540. 
Sawyer,  Rev.  T.  J.,  quotations  fktmi,  635. 
Scandintivian  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  87. 
Scandinavians  commit  suicide,  why  and  when,  91 
Scape-goat,  sscriflce  of,  361. 
Schlegel,  Investigations  of,  133. 

quotation  from,  618. 
Schleiermacher,  650. 
Schoettgen,  illustrations  o^  100. 

reference  to^  108,  170,  227,  2S5,  27^ 
338. 
Schodcraft's  account  of  mookiah  fhuids,  72. 

Indiana,  74,  70^  70. 
reference  to,  214. 
Scott's  description  of  JOrmungandnr,  88. 
Scripture!  taken  in  a  double  or  mystic  aense,  ISB. 

Zoroastrian,  120 
Seoond-Adventists,  sect  of,  403. 
Second  advent,  Christ's  teachings  oa  this  poiot, 

820. 
SeccDd  advent,  predictions  ot,  310. 
Self,  fishing  up  pearl  ot  in  God,  040. 
Self-univeraalization,  126. 
Senators  of  heaven,  05. 
Seneca,  contradictory  pMstfea  in  hit  froriti^  UA 

satiiv  of;  478. 
Septnagint  translation,  236. 

version,  Ilebrew  doctilMt  in,  IM. 
Sepulchres  of  Etraria,  03. 
Sheeohs,  sect  of,  107. 
Sheol,  signification  oi;  16^  164,  286. 
Shrouded  gods,  06. 
Shungie,  anecdote  of,  00. 
Siamese  Buddhists,  suparatitSom  o(  900. 
Sibylline  OraclM,  261. 

TsMllng  oi;  ftrbUdi^  446. 
BUo,  inqoirles  oi;  414. 
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Sill,  effecto  o^  U5. 

frnit  o^  death,  in  what  lenM,  876. 
J«wiib  belief  eonoemlng  the  penalty  o€,  107. 
not  the  origin  of  pbyiical  death,  388. 
original,  bow  explained,  11. 
Tariotu  meauings  of  the  WOTd,  382. 
Ooox.  Charlevoix's  account  of;  73. 
Biamondi,  deecribes  a  repreeentation  of  hell,  421. 
Bkepticiem  of  the  ancients  exomplifled,  207. 
8k»^tic*s  ricws  of  a  future  state,  65. 
Socinian  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  liib,  428. 
Bonora  Indian*,  belief  U,  208. 
Soul,  its  eternity  considered,  636. 

African  belief  in  sunriTal  of,  68. 
argnmenta  in  fisTor  of  its  ftiture  eiltrt»inofs 

64. 
as  conceived  by  the  Gre^i  and  Rcnnans, 

175. 
Bushman  ideas  oC  68. 
capable  of  endless  progress  if  not  arretted, 

49. 
diflerent  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word, 

147. 
discussion  of  its  derivation,  4. 
existence  oi^  b«Ueved  by  the  Hebrews,  152. 
has  a  life,  340. 

hieroglyphic  representations  o^  09. 
its  elements,  618. 
nature  of;  according  to  Leibniti  and  others, 

620. 
speculative  theory  of  origin  o^  12. 
superiority  of.  inferred,  45. 
theory  of  destination  of;  63,  67. 
origin  of;  3. 
Bonis  created  by  power  of  God,  9. 
doctrine  of  the  flOl  o(  7,  8. 
intermediate  state  according  to  Moslem 

fcith,201. 
pre-existenoe  of;  6. 
profiagation  of;  11. 
transmission  o^  10. 

received  by  the  Jews,  218. 
Bouth  Sea  Islanders,  belief  of;  72. 
Bonth's  opinion  of  Adam  and  Paradise,  28. 
Spanish  monlLs*  account  of  the  religion  of  the 

pagans  tu  be  distrusted,  72. 
Bpencer,  Herbert,  28, 124. 
Bpiegel,  129, 137, 139, 140. 

era  of  Zorosster  according  to,  128. 
Bplera,  treatise  by,  633- 
Bpinosa,  on  unity  and  multiplicity,  123. 

doctrines  of;  632. 
Bpirit-n^ipeis,  doctrine  of  future  liflb  tan^t  by, 

443. 
Bplrit-world,  locaUty  of;  590. 
Bpring.  Dr.  Gardiner,  on  condemnation  of  the 

wicked,  647. 
luring.  Dr.  Gardinn,  opinions  of  fhtnre  punish. 

ment,  514. 
Spnrgeon,  description  of  agtmies  of  damned,  518. 

ssys  death  is  a  Medusa's  head,  523. 
Bqnisr's  aeoount  of  Indlaa  customs,  78. 


Squier's  account  of  Mexican  goddess,  72. 
Bquler,  refiBrcnee  to  works,  212. 
St  Brandon's  voyage,  591. 
St.  I'atrick's  Purgatory,  588. 
Sterling,  prayer  of,  343. 
Stillingfleet  Locke's  remark  to,  500. 
Stoics  believed  in  final  destruction  by  firs,  948. 
doctrines  tought  by,  192. 
taught  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  489. 
Strauss,  argument  of;  against  immortality.  630. 
Stuart,  Moses,  151,  254,  256. 

on  the  Apocalypoe,  215. 
Isaac,  translation  of  Greppo's  essay,  102. 
Suetonius,  quotations  firom,  182,  462. 
Sufis,  sect  of;  127, 198. 
Suicide  of  Africans,  80. 
Sunneea,  sect  of;  197. 
Supererogation,  works  o^  666. 
Survival  of  the  soul,  African  belief  in,  68. 
Swedenborg,  doctrines  promulgated  by,  431, 684b 

doctrines  in  regard  to  souls  of  brutes, 
85. 

on  origin  of  soul,  14. 

system  of  thecdogy,  436. 

views  of  ftiture  life,  434. 
Swinden  on  the  Nature  of  Hall  dted,  692. 
Syrian  Mysteries.  458. 

Taliedn,  the  Welsh  Bard's,  oplnloo  of  a  fbtora 

state,  85. 
Talmud,  164. 

death  of  Adam  acoording  to,  27. 
quotations  fttnn,  168. 
Talmudists  believed  in  pre^xistence  of  souls,  1661 
doctrine  of;  9. 

their  cono^tlon  of  death,  18. 
Tartarean  and  Klysian  kingdoms,  02. 
Tartarus,  account  of;  292. 

belief  in  punishments  o^  178. 
locality  of,  687. 
Taylor,  Isaac,  theory  of  another  life,  66, 66^  fiOX 

treatise,  quotation  from,  453. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  argument  of;  411,  62L 

Ideas  of  hell,  516. 
Ttoleologist,  God  no  mere,  649. 
Temple,  symbolic  arrangement  of;  235. 
Tertullian,  dogmatism  of;  9. 

on  the  coming  of  Christ,  256. 
quotation  fhnn,  513. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  present  bibliography  was  commenced  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  then  occupied,  as  it 
has  been  since,  by  other  engagements,  I  supposed  that  the  work  might 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  months.  The  delay  has  been  caused  in 
part  by  circumstances  merely  personal,  but  chiefly  by  the  -fact  that  the 
researches  necessary  to  render  the  catalogue  even  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  were  far  more  extensive  than  I  had  anticipated. 

I^f  deciding  upon  the  form  of  the  bibliography,  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  a  classed  catalogue,  with  the  titles  in  each  section  arranged 
chronologically.  The  literature  embraced  in  it  relates  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics,  that  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  classification  is 
manifest.  The  chronological  arrangement  in  each  class,  by  bringing 
together  the  publications  which  belong  to  particular  controversies  and 
to  particular  periods,  must  greatly  facilitate  historical  investigation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  almost  a  history ;  it  is,  at  least,  an  his- 
torical chart. 

Classed  catalogues  must  indeed  be  very  imperfect,  and  their  use  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences.  But  their  principal  defects  may 
be  supplied  by  alphabetical  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 

In  the  present  catalogue,  the  titles  under  most  of  the  important 
heads  are  divided  into  two  series, — works  devoted  to  the  history  of  opi- 
nions on  a  particular  subject  being  separated  from  those  which  treat  of 
the  subject  itself.  In  each  series,  the  chronological  place  of  a  title 
is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  when 
known,  except  in  the  case  of  authors  who  flourished  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

The  scheme  of  classification  is  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
Farther  explanations  will  be  found  under  several  of  the  subdivisions 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Ths  subjects  embraced  in  the  bibliography — the  Nature,  Origin,  and 

Destiny  of  the  Soul — belong  partly  to  philosophy,  and  partly  to  reli- 

^on.    They  are  accordingly  discussed,  not  only  in  the  special  treatises 
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relating  to  them,  but  in  general  works  on  metaphysics,  on  natonl 
religion,  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  on  various  religions  and  supersti- 
tions. The  question  of  materialism,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  brute  mind,  are  also  treated  of  by  writers  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  history.  To  include  in  the  catalogue  all  these  general 
works  was  of  course  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  more  important 
have  been  noticed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliography  which  relates  to  the  (pinions  eoncerning  the  soul  and  its 
destiny  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  Here,  the  titles 
of  a  large  number  of  works  have  been  inserted  which  are  of  interest 
as  illustratirg  not  only  the  special  subjects  of  the  catalogue,  but  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  in  its  various  forms.  That  works  on  the 
Hindu  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  given  with  a  good  degree 
of  fulness  will  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  doctrine  of  transmigratioii 
lies  at  the  centre  of  both  Brahmanimn  and  Buddhism.  The  books  held 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Confucius,  on  the  other  haad,  contain  very 
little  concerning  the  future  life,  a  rabject  on  which  thai  phOosopher 
discouraged  inquiry ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  who  maj 
wish  at  least  to  verify  that  remarkable  fact,  it  appeared  deairable  to 
include  them  in  the  catalogue. 

As  to  special  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  tJie  bibliography,  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  (except  those 
of  the  Slavic  family),  I  have  intended  to  admit  the  titles  of  all  of  any 
importance  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  which  I  have  found 
well  described.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  few  Masses 
of  works  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
catalogue, — as  those  on  Death,  the  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hades,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Modem  *^ Spiritualism,'^ — under  whiek 
heads  merely  a  selection  of  titles  is  professedly  given.  Sin^e  aermone 
have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  unless  the  production  of  eminent 
writers,  or  belonging  to  a  controversy,  or  remarkable  for  some  peciH 
liarity ;  and  I  have  passed  by  a  few  other  unpromising  pamphlets. 
As  to  Oriental  works,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
noticing  the  best  translations. 

While  some  may  regret  that  a  single  pamphlet  has  been  neglected, 
others,  probably,  will  complain  of  excess.  What  is  the  use,  it  may  be 
aisked,  of  collecting  the  titles  of  so  many  old,  obsolete  books?  I 
afis^ver,  the  study  of  fossil  remains  in  thecdogical  and  metaphysicsl 
literature  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  as  palae- 
ontology is  to  the  naturalist.  In  pursuing  his  researches  in  this  field 
one  may,  indeed,  disinter  strange  monsters ;  bui  these  representatives 
of  tribes  now  extinct  doubtless  filled  their  place  in  the  economy  of  Proyir 
dence,  and  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  truly  ss 
the  geological  saurians.  We  marvel  at  the  fellies  and  ^uperstitionsof  the 
past;  but  when  the  philosophy  and  theolegr of  the  nineteemth  centwy 
have  become  petrified,  poeteiity  maf  rogiird  some  fif  their  pbenomsB* 
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with  eqaal  wonder.  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  give  a  full  exhibition 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  without  partiality  towards  the  old  or 
the  new.  The  catalogue  accompanies  a  **2&tory  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life/* 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  bibliography,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  a  majority  of  the  titles  at  second-hand.  Deeming  it,  however, 
of  great  importance  to  give  as  many  as  possible  from  actual  inspection, 
I  have  explored  for  this  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
Athene&um,  containing  collectively  about  290,000  volumes,  together 
with  the  smaller  but  valuable  Libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  number  of  days  spent  at  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  which  now  possesses  about  120,000  volumes, 
including,  far  the  richest  bibliographical  collection  in  this  country, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  fulnees  and  accu- 
racy of  the  work.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for 
the  free  use  of  their  valuable  private  libraries,  particularly  to  the  Rev. 
CoNVERS  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  remarkable  collection  of 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books  I  found  many  works  relating  to  the 
subjects  of  the  catalogue  not  contained  in  the  public  libraries  mentioned 
above.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William 
GoWans,  antiquarian  bookseller  and  publisher,  allowed  me  to  examine 
his  interesting  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  subject  which  he  has  for  many  years  made  a  specialty.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  from  personal  inspection  the  titles  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  before  taken  at  second-hand,  and  of  a  few  which 
were  new  to  me.  For  the  convenience  of  some,  at  least,  who  may  use 
this  work,  I  have  placed  the  letter  H,  after  the  titles  of  such  books 
in  the  catalogue  as  are  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
similar  abbreviations  (explained  at  the  end  of  the  Prefcu^e)  are  used  to 
denote  other  libraries  in  which  I  have  met  with  certain  books.  The 
abbreviations  BL.  and  BM,  are  also  occasionally  added  to  the  titles 
of  works  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  periodical  pubUcatioiu,  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  titles, 
and  of  enriching  the  bibliography  by  references  to  reviews  of  books 
and  to  important  original  articles  relating  to  its  subjects.  Among  the 
publications  of  this  class  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage, 
though  of  some  only  imperfect  sets  were  at  hand,  are  the  Jowrrud  de^ 
ScmanU  (1665>1750,  and  1816^1  only),  ih^  Acta  ErudUonmi  (1682-1776), 
the  Hutory  of  the  Works  of  the  Leaned {lQ&^ll\(i,  and  1739^1  only),  t^ie 
NweUt  LtUerarU  di  Firenze  (1740-70),  the  MotUKl^  JEUviao  (1749-1844),  ih« 
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Oottingische  gclchrte  Ameigen  (1753-1860),  the  Jena  Allgememe  Uicratur' 
Zeitung  (1785-1805  only),  Gersdorrs  Leipsiger  JRepertorium  (184S-60),  the 
Eclectic  Review  (1805-Gl),  the  Foreign  (Quarterly  Review  (1827-46),  the  WeMt- 
minster  Review  (1824-61),  the  British  Quarterly  Review  (1844-61),  the  Revue 
dcs  Deux  Momles  (r829-61),  the  Christian  Examiner  (1824-61),  the  Bildieal 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  (1825-61),  the  American  Biblical  Repository 
(1831-50),  the  Bibiiotheca  Sacra  (1844-61),  the  New  Englander  (1843-61). 
the  (Baptist)  Christian  Review  (1836-61),  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1848-61  only),  the  Universalist  Quarterly  (1844-61),  the  Church  Review 
(1848-61),  the  Presbytenan  Quarterly  Review  (1853-61),  Kitto's  and  Bur- 
gess's Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-55  only),  the  Berlin  Jahrbucherfur 
wissenschafdiche  Kritik  (1827-46),  Fichte's  Zeitschrift  fur  PhUosophie  (1837- 
61),  Kraft's  and  Ernesti's  Ncue  Theologische  Bibliothek  (1740-69  only). 
Eichhorn's  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  (1787-1801),  the  Theologische  Stttdien  vnd 
Kritiken  (1828-61),  lllgen's  and  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  historische  Theo- 
logic  (1832-61),  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift  (1828-40),  Zeller  and  Baur*s  Theo- 
logische Jahrb'CLcher  (1842-57),  the  Journal  Asiatique  (1822-61),  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1834-61),  the  Chinese  Repository 
(1832-51),  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1844-61),  the  ZeU- 
schrift  der  deutschen  morgcnlundischen  Gescllschaft  (1847-61),  and  many  others 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  publications  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societies,  as  the 
French  Institute,  the  Academies  at  Berlin,  GOttingen,  Munich,  and  St 
Petersburg,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  others,  have  also  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  furnished  important  articles  illustrating  several  topics 
embraced  in  the  bibliography. 

The  principal  bibliographical  works  which  treat  the  subjecta  of  the 
present  catalogue  with  much  fulness  are  those  of  Fabricius.  Herrich, 
Bretschneider,  and  Gra^se,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  Class  III.  Of  these,  Grfi^se's  Bibiiotheca  Psyeholo^iea,  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  copious.  I  hoped  to 
find  this  work  tolerably  complete  for  the  literature  down  to  that  date; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  field  must  be  explored 
anew.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  that  distinguished  biblio- 
grapher, to  whom  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  He  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  far  more  important 
labors,  such  as  his  Lehrbuch  einer  allgemeinen  Jjiterdrgeschichte,  and  the 
Trtsor  dcs  litres  rares  et  precieux, — gigantic  monument*  of  German  learn- 
ing and  industry.  The  preparation  of  his  Bibiiotheca  Psychologiea  he 
would  doubtless  call  a  mere  diversion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  other 
authorities  on  which  I  have  relied  for  information  concerning  books 
not  personally  examined  may  be  properly  referred  to.  But  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  I  must  pass  over 
the  general  bibliographies,  the  works  on  rare  and  curious  books,  those 
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on  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  publications  and  on  early  printed 
books,  the  histories  of  literature,  general  and  special,  and  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries,  to  all  of  which  classes  of  works  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse.  Important  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  has  also  been  derived  from  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 
Sect.  I. ;  on  the  history  of  various  religions,  for  which  see  Class  III. 
Sect.  II. ;  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  theological 
controversies,  for  some  of  which  see  Class  III.  Sect.  HI. 

In  studying  the  bibliography  of  philosophical  literature,  I  have 
derived  some  assistance  from  the  books  referred  to  in  the  note  prefixed 
to  Class  I.,  and  from  Gumposch's  Philosophischc  Litcratur  dcr  Deutschen 
(1851).  The  periodical  lists  of  recent  philosophical  works  which  ac- 
company Fichte's  Zeitschri/t  have  also  been  of  service. 

The  principal  bibliographies  of  theological  literature  of  which  I  have 
made  use  are  Lipenius's  Bihliotheca  Realis  TJteologica  (1085),  Walch's 
highly  valuable  Bihliotheca  Theologica  (1757-G5),  the  well-known  works 
of  Noesselt  (1800)  and  Simon  (1813),  Fuhrmann  (1818-21,  and  1836), 
Enslin  and  Loflund  (1833),  Winer  (1838-42),  Danz  (1843),  Lowndes's 
British  Librarian  (1839-42),  the  Thesaurus  Librorum  Rei  Catholicae  (1848- 
50),  Darling's  Cyclopa:dia  Bibliographica  (1854-59),  and  the  Didionnaire  de 
Bibliographie  catholique  of  Perennes  (1858-60),  not  to  mention  several  of 
inferior  note.  I  have  also  examined  Theile's  Thesaurus  Literaturae  Theo- 
hgieae  Acadcmicae  (1840),  and  Fiebig's  Corpus  Dissertationum  Theologicarum 
(1847).  For  patristic  literature  I  have  chiefly  consulted  Cave,  Oudin, 
Du  Pin,  and  Ceillier. 

The  special  bibliographies,  however,  of  philosophy  and  theology  are 
BO  defective,  especially  as  regards  the  more  recent  literature,  and  the 
titles  given  in  them  are  so  often  inaccurate,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  researches  in  the  chief  bibliographical  works  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  particular  nations.  Some  of  these  must  therefore 
be  mentioned. 

.  For  English  books  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  Index  of 
Subjects.  (The  author  died  in  1819.)  I  have  also  made  use  of  Lowndes 
and  Allibone,  and  for  the  more  recent  literature  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1816-51,  with  its  Classified 
Index,  and  from  the  British  Catalogue  for  1838-60,  with  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  titles  of  most  of  the  American  books  are  given  from  actual 
inspection. 

For  German  literature,  the  richest  of  all,  I  have  used  MeuoePs 
Lexikon  and  Das  gelehrte  Teutschlandy  Ersch's  Handbuch,  the  Buchet' 
Lerikon  of  Heinsius  with  its  continuations  (for  1700-1856),  and  that  of 
Kayser  with  its  supplements  (for  1750-1858),  together  with  the  full  and 
accurate  semi-annual  catalogues  published  by  Hinrichs.     I  have  also 
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Ikvailed  myself  of  the  excellent  bibliography  (not  oo&fined  to  Gennaa 
publications)  in  Gersdorfs  Lapziger  Mepaionum  for  the  years  1843*^, 
and  have  occasionally  consulted  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Mqfertorium^ 
which  began  in  1819. 

For  French  literature  I  have  consulted  the  Bibliglhiques  of  La  Croix 
du  Maine  and  Du  Verdier,  the  works  of  Ench  and  Qu^rard,  the  Litic' 
rature  Franffaise  corUemporaine  by  Querard,  Louandre,  Bourquelot»  and 
Maury,  and  the  excellent  BibUographU  de  la  France  for  1811— 18C1,  in  exa- 
mining the  volumes  of  which  down  to  1856  1  have  used  the  Massed 
Indexes. 

For  Italian  literature  I  have  examined  the  BibHogrx^  lUtHtma  for 
1835-184C,  with  the  new  BibUogra/ia  commenced  in  1861,  and  have 
taken  some  titles  from  catalogues  like  Uiat  of  Gallarini.  The  his- 
tories of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  Zaocaria»  and  Lombardi, 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries,  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

For  Spanish  bibliography  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  Antonio;  the 
BoUiin  bibliografico  cspathl  for  1840-50,  and  the  new  BibUografo,  now  BoUtim 
bibliogrqficoy  for  1859-61,  edited  by  Hidalgo,  have  also  been  examined. 

For  Portuguese  authors  I  have  consulted  the  great  BibUetkeca  JjuMttma 
of  Barbosa  Machado,  and  occasionally  the  Diccionario  bibliogrtgjhico  Partu- 
guez  of  Da  Silva,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  far  been  publiahed 
(1858^1). 

For  Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  I  have  used  Foppens's  BibiiUheea 
Belgica  (1739),  Paquot's  Histoire  lUtcraire  ties  Pays-Bca  (1705-70),  Van 
Abkoude  and  Arrenboi'g's  Xaamregister  for  1600-1787,  De  Jong's  Atpha- 
hctische  Naatnlijst  for  1790-1832,  and  Brinkman's  for  1833-49,  1858-60. 
Snellaert's  Vlaemsche  Bibliographie  for  1830-55  has  also  been  consulted. 

For  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature,  I  have  examined  the 
Almindehgt  Dansk-Ncrsk  Forlagtcatalog,  with  its  three  Supplements,  by 
Fabricius,  the  last  published  in  1850;  Nissen's  Norsk  Bog-Fortegmdstj 
with  the  Supplement  by  Arnesen,  for  1814-55;  and  the  Stfensk  Bok- 
kandels-Katalog,  with  its  Supplements,  extending  to  1851.  I  have  also, 
consulted  the  LUterahtrlexicon  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  and  the  exo^lent 
AlmindeUgt  ForfatteT-Lexvcon  by  Erslew  for  1814-40,  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  Supplement,  coming  down  to  1853. 

For  the  later  Jewish  authors,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Wolfs 
BibUotheca  Hebraa  (1715-33),  Ftlrst's  BOfliatheca  Judaiea  (1849-51).  Stein- 
Schneider's  Jewish  Literature  (1857),  and  his  Catmhgus  Librorum  HehrtBorvm 
in  BibUotheca  Bodleiana  (1852-^).  Bartolocci  and  De  Castro  have  ren- 
dered occasional  service. 

For  Oriental  literature  I  have  used  chiefly  the  works  referred  to  in 
tJie  note  preceding  No.  1404'  in  the  catalogue,  and  in  No.  1496. 

Besides  these  national  bibliographies,  I  have  derived  much  aid  from 
many  special  bio-bibliographical  works,  like  the  BibUotktque  du  ierivmra* 
de  la  Qmpagnie  de  Jesus  by  the  MM.  Backer,  of  which  fiv*  Yolumei  have 
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now  appeared ;  and  from  numerous  catalogues  of  large  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  particularly  classed  catalogues,  such  as  Ilari's  BiblioUca 
pubhlica  di  Siena  (1844-48)  in  7  vols.  4to;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  further  details. 

The  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  various  matters  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  titles  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  books  themselves  the  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  language,  are  scrupulously  preserved.  Insertions  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  omissions  signified  by  dots.  I  have  also  taken 
pains  to  note  the  number  of  pages^  except  in  works  of  more  t^an  one 
volume.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  verification  and  correction, 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  titles 
which  I  have  taken  at  second-hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  also,  the 
number  of  pages,  or  sheets,  or  at  least  the  price,  has  been  given  when- 
ever it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  titles  in  the  catalogue,  though  apparently  less,  ex- 
ceeds 5300,  not  including  those  given  in  the  notes,  which  also  contain 
information  concerning  different  editions  and  translations.  Of  these 
titles,  only  about  1025  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Psychologica  of 
Grftsse. 

Though  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  it  is  of  course 
incomplete,  and  must  contain  many  ei^rs,  some  inevitable,  others  the 
result  of  my  own  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
I  trust  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  important  subjects  whose  literature  it  exhibits. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  various  friends  for 
valuable  information,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charlbs  A.  Cutter,  my 
highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  associate  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  many  titles  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  escaped  my  notice. 

£.A. 

CAMBusai,  MAsaACHusim,  Jml  1,  IMIL 


CUSSIFICATION. 


CLASS    I.— NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL.    Nos.  l-«86i. 

CLASS  IL  —  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL.     887-540*. 

Sect.    I.  Comprehensivb  Works;   Cbbatiok,  Traouctioit.    387-461. 
Sect.  II.  Pre-eziste5ce.    463-500. 

(APPENDIX.)    Traiumigration.    601-^40*. 

CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL.  '641-4894. 

Sect.  I.  Comprehensive  Works  ox  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  teb 
Future  Life.  (Arguments  from  Reason,  or  from  ReMon  and  ReTelatioo 
combined.)     541-I253»». 

Sect.  II.  Doctrine   concerning   the   Soul  and  the  Futurb   Lifb  ahom 

NATlOIfa  AKD  S*CT9  HOT  CBRXmAB.     1254-1992^. 

A.— Oompreheniiye  Works.   i2M-iaoK 
B.— UndTiliied  Hations.   1302-1362. 

1.  In  General.    1S02-1S0&*. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania.    130^1811. 

3.  Aborigines  of  America.    1312-1310. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India.    1320-1323. 

6.  Ancient  Germans  and  Scandinavians.    1323>-1342^ 
6.  Ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.    (Dmidiam.)    1348-1362. 

0.— Andent  Egyptians,  Persiuis,  Hindus  (Brthmanism  tad  BaddUnBX 

1353-1523. 

1.  Comprehensire  Works.    1353-1363^. 

2.  Ancient  Egyptians.    1354-1365^. 
8.  Ancient  Persians  and  Modem  Parsia.    1306-1404. 
4.  Hindus.    (Brahmanism  and  Buddlilsm.)    1404^14061. 
6.  CbineM.    1490-1523. 

D.— Andent  Greeks  and  Eomansi  Etrnsoans*   1624-1788^ 

1.  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    1624-1780^. 

2.  Etruscans.    1731-1733». 

E— Jewsi  Mohammedans,  Ismailis,  Hosairis,  Dnmii  Mi.   1784-19001. 

1.  Jews.    1734-1902. 

a.  Comprehensive  Works.    1734-1737^ 
6.  The  Old  Tofftamont  and  Apocrypha.    1788-1868L 
(1.)  In  General.    1738-1797*. 
(2.)  The  Pentateuch.    1708-1828. 
(3.)  Other  Books.    1824-1860. 
(4.)  The  Apocrypha.    1861-1868. 
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c  Doctrine  of  the  Later  Jews.    1863^1962. 

(L)  It«  Iliftory.    186»>^1019. 

(2.)  Later  Jewish  Authors.    1920-1062. 
2.  Mohammedans.    1963-1087. 
8.  Ismailis,  Nosairis,  Dnues,  Balls.    1967^1992«. 

SxCli   IIL    DOCTRUTB     CONCERNING     THE     SoDL     AND     THE     FUTURE     LlFB     IE 

CoMUTZAjr  Tbeoloot.     1903-466-L 

A.— OompreheniiTe  Works  |  EiohEtologyi  Biblical  Piyohology.   iooa-2379. 
L  ComprehensiTe  Works ;  Eschatology.    1993-2363^. 
2.  BibUcal  Psychology.    2364-2379. 

Er-Deftth.    2380-2461^. 

1  General  and  Miscellaneons  Works.    238a-2460». 
2.  Dance  of  Death.    2451-2161^. 

C— The  Intermediate  State.   2162-2028*. 

1.  ComprehensiTe  Works.    2462-2699«. 

2.  Sleep  of  the  Soul.    2600-2636. 

8.  Descent  of  GhrUt  into  Hades;  Limba    2637-2700^. 
i.  Purgatory,  and  Prayer  fur  the  Dead.    2710-2928*. 

D.— The  Ketarreotion.   2029-3132^. 

(APPENDIX.)    The  Resurrection  of  Christ.    S188-318L 

£.— The  Qeneral  Judgment.   3182-3261*. 

F.— Bewardi  and  Pnniahmenti  of  the  Fntore  Ufb.   32e2-46CL 

1.  Comprehensire  Works.    3262-3101. 

2.  Happineas  of  the  Future  Life;  Paradise;  Hearen.    8402-3687. 

a.  General  Works.    3402-3507*. 

6.  Degrees  of  Blessedness.    3508-3605. 

c  Recognition  of  Friends.    3606-3672.  • 

d.  The  **  Beatific  Vision."    3673-3687. 

8.  Hell.    3688-3756*. 

i.  Duration  of  Future  Punishment.    3757-4495^. 

6.  Comparative  Number  of  the  Saved  and  the  Lost.    4406-4510. 

6.  Future  SUte  of  Infants.    4510*-4583. 

7.  Future  SUte  of  the  Heathen,  and  of  Heretics,  generally.    4684-4647. 
t.  Future  SUte  of  certain  Noted  Individuals.    4648-4664. 


APPENDIX. 

L  Modern  " Spiritualism"  or  Spiritism;  Ghosts,  etc.    4665-4705. 
IL  Katubx,  Orioui,  and  Destixy  of  the  Souls  of  Brutes.    4706-4804. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


AB.. 

B.  . 
BA,. 
BL., 
BM, , 
D.  . 
F,  . 
O,    . 

H,  . 
MHS. 

U.    , 

ff.  . 
th.    . 

N.D.  . 
X.P.  . 

+  . 
(  ). 
(      ). 

(  ) 

I         . 


AstoT  Library,  New  York. 

Library  of  the  American  Board  of  CommiMionert  for  FonigD  MiuioDiy 

Boston. 
Boston  Public  Library. 
Boston  AthensBum. 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
British  Museum,  London. 

Library  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Maiiaohasetts. 
Library  of  the  Rev.  Con  vers  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge. 
Collection  (on  sale)  of  William  Gowaiis,  86  Centre  Street,  New  Tort 

(See  Preface,  p.  681.) 
Library  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Maisaohasettfl. 
Library  of  the  Massaohusetti  Hisfcorieal  Sooiety,  Boiton. 
Library   of   the   Universalist  Historical  Sooiety,  depoiited  in  TofU 

College,  SomerriUe,  M aseaohuaetts. 
Leaves. 

Sheet,  or  sheets. 
No  date. 
No  place. 

"  Pp.  460  +  **  means  460  pages  numbered,  with  othen  not  nnmbered. 
**  Pp.  (12),  460"  means  12  pages  not  numbered,  and  460  numbered. 
"2d  ed.,  London,  (Iglf,)  1825."  — Here  the  daU  endoaed  is  that  of  thi 

first  edition. 
^Gnlsot,  Francois  (Pierre  Gnillaume)."—  The  portion  of  thefUlnaat 

thud  enclosed  is  often  omitted. 
Introduces  either  a  change  in  the  general  title,  or  some  ipeelfleatioa, 

distinguishing  one  volume  from  another  of  the  lame  work.     See 

Nos.  211,  1201,  1207,  etc.  in  the  Catalogue. 


The  other  signs  and  abbreviations  will  need  no  explanation. 
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DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


CLASS  I.— NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Jfote.  —  8m  ftlM  CUm  m.  8«tl  L,  SmI.  II.  C->E,  Mid  Sect  III.  A.  Gtmtral  workt  Ml  pqrehologj  sad 
ftstkrepalofj  art  bmmUj  «a«lBdW  fir««  th*  pr«Mal  efttelogn*.  For  th«ir  bibliographj,  oii«  maj  ooMoIt 
LCpniWs  BiMoUUm  Jbolb  PkOomtpkim  (1«8I).  atniT«  &ad  Kahl«'s  Bibtiotktca  Pkiloaophim  (1740), 
SVMh  Md  Oei«l«r's  BSbUogr,  Bandkueh  dtr  philot.  Littratmr  Ar  JMuUekam  (1850),  Fortlagc's  S^ttem  dm 
PfydkolofM  (1855).  I.  98-At,  C  O.  A.  FrMd«»  Wtgwtuer,  «te.  Bd.  II.  (1860).  to(«th«T  with  tb«  pTlMi|Md 
HteloriM  •#  FhilMopl^.  putkvlarlj  th«M  •?  Bahl«,  TraauBann,  aad  BUk^,  aad  Um  woriu  of  Hofiiii^ 
CTJiia,  aad  9^b»w,  dwariltd  a*  tht  fcogtaalwg  of  Claat  IIL 


L  T«rt«lll«aiM9  (^  BeptliBiiia  Floreiia,  fl. 
A.D.  2M.  D«  Aoima  UUr.  {Opara,  ed.  0«h- 
Itr,  II.  5M-e50.)    X>. 

2.  Ov^§[9rifka  Thaumaturgut.  or  JViMerso- 
rieiuu,  tl.  a.d.  354.  De  Aaima  Diaputotio,  ad 
TatUnQm.  Gr.tatdLat  (()pcra,  Faria.  1022, 
ft>l.,  pp.  43-47.)    H. 

Cave  regards  this  traatloo  aa  afarloiM,  aad  Meat* 
lag  to  a  later  age. 

8.  Or«s*rlii«  iVyaaentu,  fl.  jk.i».  S70>  I>« 
Homlnb  Opiflck).  Or.andXat.  (C^»(ra,Paria. 
1«38,  fol.,  1.  U-138.)    B. 

i. De  Aaima.    Or.  aad  Lot  (Ibid.  II.  90- 

113.)    if. 

6.  MttUary  Brnat  Wllh.  Oragorii  NyaaenI 
Ductrina  de  ilominia  NatarailluatraTlt  et 
cmnOrigenianacomparavU  ...  .  llalia, 
18M,  8*.  pp.  126l    iT 

ft.  Bticl«r»Joi>«Nep.  Die  P^chologie  dea 
heiltfcen  Oregor  tod  N jaaa.  Sjatematiach 
darffeatelU  ...  .  Ragoaaburg,  1867,  8*. 
pp.  viii..  136.    F. 

7.  ]f«imealna9i^eaniii«,fl.  A.D.S80f  ...  De 
Natura  Hominia  Oraece  at  Latlne.  . . .  Denuo 
. . .  emendatiiu  edidit  et  Animadveraioneii  ad- 
JecitCbrtatian.  Friderlc.  Matthael ...  .  Halae 
Magdeborgicae,  1802,  8>.  pp.  410, 128.    F. 

8. The  Natrre  of  Man  ...    .    Bngliahed  . . . 

by  Geo :  Wither.   Lond.  1630, 1>.  pp.  661  +.  F. 

ft.  Panatnay  RHensU^  fl.  a.i>.  47).  De  Oea- 
taria,  qood  illla  iacorporai  nihil  inait.  (In  J. 
J.  Qrynipaa'a  Monumtnta  S,  Ikilrwm  Ortho' 
domarapha,  Baail.  1660.  ft>l.,  II.  1624-1626.)  H, 
—  Alao  in  the  Max.  BiU.  FMrum,  Tom.  YIII. 
Aaa«er»4  by  Claodianue  Manertaa. 

10.  Cla«4tamna  Maoaartway  Ji^..  fl.  A.n. 
462.  De  Stato  Anima  Llbri  tree,  cum  Animad- 
TendoaibnaaBarUittatAndraiaSchottL   AA- 


ditOB  Oregorii  Thanmatargi  Liber  de  Animaad 
Tatianum,  ut  et  incerU  PhUoaophi  Qnad  [Pael- 
lua]  de  Anima  Opinionea,  Latine  per  J.  Tari- 
num  ...    .    Cygnea),  1666,  8*.    Bli. 

Thin  treatiie  of  Claudlaaui  will  also  be  fraad  la  the 

Ortkodoxogrnpka  of  OryuKiu.  II.  11:47-1303  (H.),  and 

ia  the  MlfieCMcM  itenan  uT  La  Blgao.  Oallaadi.  ote. 

For  a  good  analjila  of  ic,  too  Dupia,  JVom.  MtkL.  S* 

6d..  IV.  t2*-ta. 

11.  Caaalodomay  Magnna  Anreliaa,  fl.  a.]>. 
il4i    ...    De  Animo.    . . .    Phorce,  1607,  4^. 

AlaolabtoC^pera.  Boiem.lCTf.fel..II.«n-MO.  M. 

12.  Alenlnnay  or  Flaccua  Alblnaa,  fl.  a.i». 
780.  De  Anima  Ratione  Liber.  ( Opera,  ed. 
Froben,  1777,  fol.,  II.  146-163.)    H. 

13.  Htncmamat  Rewtensit,  fl.  a.d.  M5.  Da 
diTeraa  et  multiplici  Aninue  Ratione.  (Opera, 
Lnt.  Par.  1645,  fol.,  II.  104-121.)    H. 

14.  Alclkariui,  CitUrcietuis^  fl.  A.n.  llftO.  Da 
Spiritu  et  Anima.  (In  Ang:oatini  Opera,  ad. 
ParJs.  alt.,  18S6,  etc.  YI.  1137-1212.)    If. 

Aaerfbed  bj  tome,  wttboat  irood  reaMO,  to  Hogo  da 
Baaeto  VIetore,  to  I«aae  of  8telU,  and  erco  to  Aacaa- 
tine.   See  Llobnor't  Muf  voit  A.  rVdor,  pp.  MS-SOO. 

16.  Averro4te  (corrupted  from  the  Arab.  Tbs 
Roal&d),  fl.  A.D.  llflO.  TracUtna  de  Animas 
Beatitudine.  —  Epistola  de Intellectu.  (In  Vol. 
IX.  of  the  Juntine  ed.  of  Ariatotle'a  works  in 
Latin,  Tenice,  1560-62,  fol.,  and  1662,  B:  —  Alao 
appended  to  **ATem>ia  . . .  Dentructio  Destme- 
•  tionnm  PhiloaophiaB  Algaielia,*'  Venice,  1637, 
Ibl.) 

The  eoBmeatarie*  of  ATcrroie  oa  Arlitotle  wore  ae 
fkiBOQa  la  tko  ariddlo  agoo  that  tbor  galaed  Ibr  blai 
the  dtio  of  "  the  Soul  of  Aristotle,'^  aad  •*  l*«  Co»* 
Baentator."  He  Bialaialoed  the  ualty  of  the  fntal. 
leetoal  erloolple.  aad  refected  the  doetrino  of  lodi- 
rldnal  bnaartalltr.  Rea  Bayle.  8oe  aUo  B.  Saaaa. 
iloirre**  el  TiloerrelMM,  Parte,  1963,  8*.  pp.  llf- 
135w    H. 

10.  TavAlaa,  Nlcoletna.     Contra  perrer* 
oam  ATtrroia  Opialooam  da  Uaitata  IiiM- 
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lectnfl  et  de  Animie  Felicitate.    Yenetils, 
15U6,  fol. 

Bee  also  No.  18. 

17.  Albertus  Maffntu,  Bp.,  1I9S-1290. . . .  De 

anima  libri  tres.     De  intellectu  et  Intelligibili 
llbri  duo.     [Venice,  Nov.  7,  14M,]  fol.  IT.  70. 
AIM  ia  hU  Opera,  Lvffdrni,  1651,  fol.,  111.  1-160, 
and  V.  288-26:t.    M. 

18.  . . .  De  natura  et  immortalitate  anime 

cum  conimento  compendioso.  [Nuremberg, 
1493,]  4».  ff.  82. 

Alao  in  hit  Opera,  V.  186-217.  8ee  alao  ibid.  pp. 
218-237,  "  De  vuitatc  Intellectus  oontra  Aaerroem," 
or,  "  Llbellvt  oontra  «o«  qvt  dicvnt,  qvod  povt  aepara* 
tlonem  ex  omnlbai  auimabus  uoa  remanet  nUl  Intel- 
lectn*  THUS  it  nnlma  rna."  Tbese  treatliei  form  a 
part  or  his  J^trva  Saturaiia,  publiahed  In  Venice, 
1517,  rol. 

10.  BrutnSy  Jacobus,  yovocometuis.    Corona 

aurea  corruscantibus  gemmid:  A  precio«ifwi- 

misconserta  margaritis  ....  [Venice,  Jan.  15, 

1496,J4«.    (208  leaves.  39  lines  to  a  page.)  BL. 

Treau  "  l>e  laudibni  Uttoranun,"  "  De  qnlddltata 

anlnic  ratlonolis,"  etc 

20.  Stcucl&us  {Ital.  Stenco),  Augustinus, 
Eugubinus.  De  receutioribuii  Controversiis 
circa  Animam.    Tenet.  1504,  fol. 

21.  Vl-vesy  Juan  Luis.  De  Anima  et  Tita  Libri 
tres.     Lut((luni  et  Basil esD,  1538,  4*. 

Also,  with  work*  bj  others  on  the  tame  sntdeet, 
Ba«ile».  1543.  9' ;  Lugdani,  1555,  8";  Viteberga,  1556, 
8» ;  Tiguri.  1563,  W>. 

22.  Melancl&thon,  Pbilipp.  Commcntarius 
de  Anima.    Vitebergse,  1540*  8*.  (31  sh.) 

Numeroui  later  editions. 

28.  Ainerbacl&)OrAinerpacl&,  Titus.  De 

Anima  Libri  IV.    Argent.  1642,  S^. 

94.  Fortius  {Wtl.  Porxlo)y  Simon.  De  hu- 
mana  Mente  Disputatio.     Florentie,  1551,  4*. 

25.  NcoirlUaens,  Job.  De  l^lchritudine 
Animi  Libri  V,  in  Epicureos  et  Atbeos  Uomi- 
nes  huJuM  Seculi.    Parisiis,  1556,  S*.     BL. 

26.  'Wooltoiif  John,  Bp.  A  Newe  Anatomie 
of  the  whole  .Man,  as  well  of  his  Bodie  as  of 
his  Soulo,  declaring  the  Condition  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  same  in  his  first  Creation,  Cor- 
ruption, Regeneration  and  Glorification.  Lon- 
don, 1576,  h«. 

27.  La  Prlmandaye,  Pierre  de«  Acad^mie 
fran^iHO  ...     .    Paris,  1577,  lol. 

28. Suite  de  TAcad^mie  franyoise,  en  la- 

Saelle  il  est  traict6  de  I'homme  . . .  et  singii- 
drement  de  la  nature,  puissances,  oeuvres  et 
'immortality  de  I'&me.     Paris,  1580,  fol. 

Often  reprinted.  An  EngUah  translation,  London, 
1594,  40.  and  other  eds. ;  German,  MQmpelgard,  1503, 
fol.:  luMan,  Venloe,  VJK>,  165a  "  C«t  ouvra«e  . . . 
otTre  comme  le  tableau  de  I'^tat  des  oonnaisaancea 
philoaophiques  ct  physiologiqucs  i  la  fln  du  XV^l* 
■iiele."— Haac,  La  France  prUeetanU,  YI.  828. 

29.  Crespet,  IMerre.  Discours  catholiques  do 
I'origine,  de  I'etMence,  excellence,  fin  et  immor- 
tality do  r&me.    2  vol.  Paris,  1604,  8«. 

80.  Scliclbler,  Christoph.     Collegium  psy- 
chol(>t;t(-tun  ...    .    Gicsfiw  Hass.  1608, 8*.  BL. 
Other  iditioDS,  1614.  1628,  1654. 

31.  BOhmC|    or   Bebmey  Jacob.     Tierzig 

Fmgen  von  der  Seelen  Urstand,  Essens,  Wesen 

1020  4*. 
Also  in   bil  SammUiche  Werke.  1846.  8",  TI.  1- 
148.    D.—A  French  translation.  Paris.  1807,  8». 

32.  XL.  Qvestlons  concerning  the  Soule. 

Propounded  by  Dr.  Balthasar  Walter,  and 
answered  by  Jacob  Behmen.  . . .  London, 
1647,  40.  pp.  1.56  ^  .    H. 

Also  in  his  Workt,  translated  hj  Law,  Vol.  II.    B. 

83.  BarleenSf  CaMp.  De  admirandis  Animae 
buniauae.     Vcnctiis,  1635,  4*.  pp.  23. 

34.  Buclianan,  David.  Historia  Animae  bu- 
manae.    Parisiis,  1636, 8«.    BL. 

35.  Descartes  {Lat.  Carteslas)^  Ren6. 
Meditationes  de  Prima  Philoiophia,  in  qoibus 
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Dei  Existentia  et  Anlme  Hmnuue  Immai^ 
taUtas  demonstratur.    Pariaiia,  1641,  8*. 

In  the  title  of  sabesqnent  cdiclona  "  a  Oerpere  Db- 
tlnotla"  la  iubstltuted  tar  "  lannartaUiaa."  Ia  bmsI 
oftheUtercditioiu,  aathoeeof  MM,  UfiS.  UB,  tlMn 
la  an  Appendix,  ooatainiac  "  Ot^ttmea  Ttronm 
DoetonuD.  earn  Beaponiioaibna  Antheria."  B. 
A  French  tranabUioa,  rerlacd  by  D«aenrtca,  was 

fiubl.  at  Parla  in  1647, 4",  and  ha*  bera  aftca  rrpriated. 
t  is  contained  in  Tooms  I.  and  II.  et  tke  "  <EBvrei 
d«  DeMjartca"  edited  bj  Consta.  II  too.  Paris.  M94- 
316.  Bf.  (B.)  An  EnMeh  traoaUtion,  by  Was.  Hafj- 
neox,  London,  I6(U.  V,  pp.  154.    F. 

86.  Dlfbyy  Sir  Kenelm.  Obeerrations  od  the 
22nd  Btanza  in  the  9tb  Canto  of  the  2Dd  Book 
of  Spencers  Faery  Queen,  fiill  of  excellent  No- 
tions concerning  the  Frame  of  Han  and  his 
rationall  SouU  . . .    London,  1644,  8^.    BL. 

Also  In  Todd's  ed.  oTSpoiscr.  Loaidoa.  UOi,  1^.  IT. 
8&-8B.    H. 

87.  Hoof^l&elandey  or  Hof^elandey  Can. 
vatn.  Cogitationea,  quibun  Dei  Existentia, 
AnimsB  Spiritalitaa,  et  poeaibilis  cum  Corpore 
Unio  demonstrantur  ...  .  Amst.  1646, 1>. 
—  Also  Lugd.  Bat.  1076, 12*.  (IS  ah.) 

38.  RojTy  Hendrik  ▼atn  {Lot.  Henricns  Re* 
ftiui)*  Brevis  Exulicatio  Mentis  Humane, 
sivo  Animas  Kationalis.  [Against  Descartea.] 
Ultrtgecti,  1647,  8*. 

39.  Fromondnsy  Libertns.  Philosophiai 
Christianai^  de  Anima  Libri  qTstvor.  Lovanii, 
1649,  4*.  (174  sh.)    BM. 

40.  [Vangl^Any  Thomas].  Anthroposophia 
Theomagtca:  or,  A  Discourse  of  the  Kature  of 
Man  and  his  State  after  Death  . . ,  .  By  Eoge- 
nius  Philalethee.     Lond.  1650,  nn.  6>.    BL. 

A  Germain  traaaladon,  ITOi,  8*. 

41.  Andreee^  Tobias.  Brevis  Replicatio  repo- 
sita  Brevi  ExpUcationi  Mentis  Uvmanat,  sivs 
Animn  Rationalis  D.  Henrici  Regii  ...  .  pn 
defence  of  Descartes.]  Amstelodami,  165S,  1>. 
pp.  320  +•     H. 

42.  Re-vlnsy  Jac.  f^o^o^iA^ia  contra  Tobiam 
Andrese  Cartesii  Hyperaspistem,  a  qoo  Isft- 
mortalltatem  Animorum  obscurari  et  Dei  Te> 
racitatem  negari  argnit.    Lngd.  Bat.  1664, 12*. 

43.  Jenner,  Thomas.  A  Work  far  none  but 
Angels  and  Men,  that  ia,  to  be  able  to  look  into, 
and  to  know  our  selves.  Or  a  Book  shewing 
what  the  Soule  is,  subsisting  and  having  its 
Operations  without  the  Body  ...  .  Lomloii, 
1658,  4*.  pp.  39.    BM. 

At  p.  tt  eonmenoes  "  What  Heaven  Is.  vlBdisated 
ftom  the  vulgar  miatakca  and  groase  cooeeivlafa  ef 
manv,"  kc  The  first  part  of  this  merk  waa  veni^d 
by  the  author,  and  published  with  nearly  the  saa* 
title  as  that  firen  abere.  Thl«  poetical  tract  extendi 
to  &4  pagesi.    See  BOL  GrenwUiimna,  Part  II.  |».  afi. 

44.  Zelsoldy  Joh.  Liber  de  Anima  Jesse, 
1659, 8».  pp.  524. 

45.  Hnndeshaiffeny  Joh.  Christoph.  DePlo- 
ralitate  Aniniarum  realiter  et  secondnm  Sub- 
stantiam  in  Homine  distinctanun.  Jsoie, 
1662,4*.  — Also  1675, 4^. 

46. De  Unitate  et  IdenUUte  Anlmsa.   Tits- 

bergae,  1664,  4*. 
47.  Frensel.  Sim.  Fri6dr.    De  Anima  maxims 

rationall.    Titebergse,  1663,  4*. 

4S. Dissertatio  secnnda,  pro  Animae  huma- 

n«p  Unitate  Rationes  prodncens.     YitebergSB, 
1663,4*. 

49.  CordemojTy  G^raud  de.     Le  dlsceme- 

ment  du  corps  et  de  T&me,  en  six  diacours .... 

Paris,  1666, 12».  —  Also  1670,  8»,  and  1673, 12». 

Bee  ./btmuil  tfss  A^cmim  for  June  7,  IflM.  —  A  X4tf*a 

translation,  Oenet^a,  1S7S,  1S»> 

60.  La  Forc«»  Louis  de.  Traits  de  I'esprit  de 
I'hnmme  et  de  son  union  avec  le  corps.    Paris, 

1666,  4*. 

A  Lattn  translation,  AsasU  IflM,  4* ;  BresMO.  tt74, 
and  1701,  4A,  pp.  Mi. 

51.  FlawelyJohn.  IlycvfMiToAeyia.  ATreatiss 
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of  the  Sonl  of  Man.  London,  167lt  4*.  —  2d  ed., 
ibid.  1698, 4*;  :ided.,  17U1, 8*;  another  cd.,  Lon- 
don, IH'M,  8«. 

AIM  io  his  Worki.  2d  ed.,  1716.  fol..  1.  3M-640.    B. 

62.  Cud^vortliy  lUlph.  The  true  Intellectnal 
SyHteni  uf  the  Universe  ...  .  London,  1679, 
ful.  pp.  89«   t-     H. 

Later  eda.  1743,  1(£».  1837  (AndoTer,  U.S.).  iind. 
with  tbe  very  valuable  Dotei  and  diMcrtatiuOs  of 
Moftkeim  tranalated  hj  Jotao  Harriaoo,  3  vol.,  Lon- 
don, 1(05.  »>.  Beet  rd.  of  MMhcimn  Latin  tranala- 
tioQ.  I  vol.,  L^jden.  1773.  4:  (J7.)  — The  work  is  a 
atorehouae  of  Irarnlng  on  tbe  ancient  opinions  con- 
oeming  ibe  nature,  origin,  pre'existenoe,  tranamigra- 
tioo  and  futare  state  of  tbe  ioal. 

63.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Nature  of  Spirits, 
especinllv  .Man's  8oui ;  in  a  Collation  with  Dr. 
More.    1683,  >^. 

64.  [Saunders,  R.].  A  View  of  the  Soul,  in 
■evcral  Tractiii.  The  First,  being  a  Discourse 
of  the  Nature  and  Faculties,  . . .  the  Immor- 
tality and  IlappinesH  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  . . . 
The  Third  connists  of  several  Epistles  to  the 
Rev.  John  Tillotson,  D.D.  . . .  [on  the  same 
■nbject}.  By  a  i*eri4ou  of  Quality.  . . .  I^on- 
don,  16V2,  f>l.  pp.  (16),  134.  '220.     BL.,  G, 

65.  Essals  nouveaux  do  morale  de  I'/ime  de 
rhomme.    I.  K>«Mii  par  M  . . .    PariM.  16K6, 12*. 

See  Juumal  dta  S;avana  for  Nor.  16H6. 

66.  Mo^al  KH.H;iy  (A)  uiMin  the  Soul  of  Man. 
In  Three  Harts*.  I>«»ne  out  of  French.  Lon- 
don. I6»t7,  H».  pp.  (2«»).  447.    G.  —  Ibid.  160»),  8». 

Thi«  U  Identical  with  No.  70.  below.  Perhaps  it  ia 
a  translation  of  the  preceding. 

67.  Boerhaave,  Herm.  Dissertatio  de  Di»- 
titictiiine  Mentis  a  Torpore.     Amst.  16H$(,  4*. 

68.  Fenerlrin,  Joh.  Conr.  Dissertatio  de  Im- 
muterisilitate  Mentis  humanae,  Immortalita- 
tis  ejuH(l«>m  Fnndamento  demonstrativo  pene 
unico.     Altdorfli,  1690,  4*. 

69.  Bcntley,  Richard.  Matter  and  Motion 
cannot  Tliink:  or,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism 
fn>m  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul.  A  Sermon 
preached  . . .  April  4.  I0tt2.  Being  the  Second 
of  the  Lecture  founde«l  by  the  Honourable  Ro- 
bert Boyle,  Esquire.  . . .  London,  169*2,4*.  pp. 
39.     H. 

00.  fLajrton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Sennun  intituled,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism 
fn»m  the  Faculties  of  the  8<)ul  ....  Bvwayof 
Refutation.     [  Ltmdon  ?  1693  f  J  4«.  pp.  23.     //. 

61.  Bnrthogge,  Richard.  An  Esiuiy  upon 
Reason,  and  the  Nature  of  Spirits.  ...  Lon- 
don. 1694,  »•.  pp.  280 +.     //. 

62.  Btarm,  Leonh.  Christoph.  Dissertatio  de 
Immaterialitate  Mentis  humanae.  Lipsiao, 
1694. 

e>.  S.,  .M.  A  Pliilosophical  Discourse  of  the 
Nature  of  Rational  and  Irrational  Souls.  Lon- 
don, 1695,  4*.     BL.,  BM. 

63.  'Wldebarg,  Heinr.  Dispntatio  de  trilms 
l*artibii<«  Homiiiis,  Ctirpore,  Anima  et  Spiritu. 
Vitebergv.  1695,  4*.  ff.  24. 

61.  Manloire,  Timothy.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  asserted,  and  practically  improvc<l 
...  .  With  wmie  Reflections  on  a  pretended 
Refutation  [by  II.  I.iiytonJ  <if  Mr.  Bently's  Ser- 
mon. . . .     London,  1697,  ^*.  pp.  164.    BH.,  G. 

65.  [Lajrton,  Henry]  Observations  up<»n  a 
short  Treatlne,  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  Man- 
love:  intituleil.  The  Immortalitv  of  the  Soul 
asserted  ....   [Lcmdon  >  1697  f  j  4«.  pp.  12S.  H. 

66.  Fardella,  Michel  Angelo.  Animse  hu- 
mansp  Nutura  ab  Augustino  detccta  in  Libris 
de  Quantitate  Anima*.  d(>cinio  de  Trinitatc  et 
de  Animsp  Immortalitate.  ...  Opus  ad  incor- 
poreain  et  immortaleni  humaniv  .\niniff>  Ind<>- 
lem,  Rationeprielucentedemonstrandam.  Ve- 
netlls,  169H,  4».  — /fcic/.  1724,  f  .1.  pp.  3H8. 

67.  (B«rUfe«9c«,  Richard].  Of  the  Soul  of  tbe 


World ;  and  of  Particular  Souls.  . . .    London, 
1699,  8«.  pp.  46.    U. 

68.  [Layton,  Henry].  An  Argument  concern- 
ing the  Human  Souls  se|>erate  l«ic]  Subsist- 
ance.    [  London  >  1699  f  J  4«>.  pp.  16.     II. 

In  answer  to  a  pamphlet  enUiled  Spira  Metpira«», 
pubUabed  in  Loudoo,  KM,  V. 

60  Tliomaslus,  Christian.  Vorsuch  vom 
Weseu  des  Oeistes  . . .  .  In  welchemgezeigt 
wird,  dass  Licht  und  Luft  ein  geistiges  Wesen 
sey,  und  alle  K5r|M)r  aus  Materie  und  Ueist  be- 
stehen...  .  Halle.  1699,8*. pp.  190 +•  (14 sh.) 
—  Also  ibid.  1709,  H*. 

See  Tennemann,  G*»ch.  <Ur  PkOo*.,  XI.  :a»-24S. 

70.  B.,  C,  D.D.  A  Discovery  of  Divine  Mys- 
teries :  or  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Soul 
of  Man  ....  In  Tliree  Farts.  1.  Of  the  Pre- 
ference due  to  the  Soul  above  the  Body,  by 
Reason  of  its  Spiritual  and  Immortal  Nature 
...  .  III.  Concerning  our  Duties  of  Time  and 
Eternity  ...  .  By  C.  B.  D.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.     l/»ndon,  1700,  8«.  ]»p.  447  -|-. 

The  running  title  !«  "A  Moral  Raaaj  upon  the 
Soul  or  Mau.  '  See  above.  No.  56.  Another  ed.,  Lon- 
don, nri,  H«  (pp.  334  -h*.  t>u  ti>«  title:— 'An  KaaaT 
upon  the  Soul  of  Man.  Moral,  Natural,  and  Divine,  ' 
etc.    BA. 

71.  Rotli,  Albr.  Christian.  Au«xug  aus  Tho- 
ma^ins  \ertiuch  vom  Wesen  des  iieistes,  mit 
Anmerkungen.     Leipzig,  IIOO,  ^*. 

Thia  Im  pn>l>ablj  the  work  uitfiitirned  by  Oeorfi 
(Eurnp.  Buchcr-L?\.i  uinlcr  the  title  "  Thoniasius 
Portentosiis."  contuining  43  aheets. 

72.  [Camerarlus,  •  )iis1.  Kur/.o  Anmerkun- 
gen uIht  den  V»Ti*urh  fi»f  ('.  Thomasius]  vom 
Wesen  de.-<  Geistes.   TUbingen,  1701,  h*.  pp.  85. 

73.  [Coirard,  William. .V.^.l.  SeccmdThoughta 
concerning  Human  Soul,  aemouHtrating  the 
Notion  of  Human  Soul,  as  believ*d  to  bo  a 
Spiritual  and  Immortal  Substance,  united  to 
Human  Body,  to  be  plain  HeatheiiUh  Inven- 
tion, and  not  consonant  to  the  Principles  of 
Philosophy,  Reason,  or  Religion  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1702,  8*.  pp.  468  -u .     D. 

The  Eptatle  Detlimtorj  is  signed  "  Eatlblus  Psy- 
chalethes.'  — "  The  2d.  Edition  cnireclcd  an<l  en- 
larg'd,"  L.ondnn.  170t,H*,  pp.SU  lnunibcn>d  wionglj; 
there  arc  4:i6  pagiM  numbered,  and  10  lea\r<*  not  num- 
bered]. H.  In  this  ed.  tbe  title  reads  '^  ImmnUrUA 
Subti'.vnce"  instead  of  "  Imm"rt<U  Substunoo,"  and 
varies  from  the  flnit  in  aome  other  respects. 

74.  [Holey  Matthew].  An  Antidote  against  In- 
fidelity. In  Answer  to  a  B<K>k,  entitksl.  Second 
Thoughts  concerning  Human  S«>ul  ...  .  With 
a  Full  and  Clear  Proof  of  the  .Sml's  Immor- 
tality. By  a  IVesbvter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    Lond«)n,  1702,  ^. 

75.  Turner,  .Tohn.  A  Brief  Vindication  of  the 
Separate  KxiMtence  and  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  from  a  Late  Author's  S<'cond  Thoug^its 
...    .     London,  1702,  4*.  pp.  (U.     BM. 

76.  [Layton,  Henry].  Ol>servations  upon  a 
Treatise  intituled,  A  Vindication  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Kxi.ttence  of  the  Sonl,  f^om  a  late  Author's 
Second  Thoughts,  by  Mr.  John  Turner  ...  . 
[London,  1702  tj  Afi.  pp.  55.     //. 

77.  Vlndlclfr  Mentis.  An  Pjisay  of  the  Being 
and  Nature  of  Mind:  ...  clearing  all  Doubts 
. . .  concerning  the  Life  and  Immortality  of  our 
Soul!4.  . . .    London,  1702,  »■•.  pp.  xii.,  181.  BM. 

78.  [Layton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Treatise  intitule<I  Vindicine  Mentis.  ...  [Lon- 
don, 170.1,]  4».  pp.  88.     //. 

79.  Keacl&9  Benjamin.  The  French  Imposttmr 
Detected.  Or.  Zach.  Housel  trye<l  by  the  Word 
of  (Jo<l  and  cast.    Wherein,  also,  the  Errors  <»f 

I      Dr.  Coward  (in  his   late  B<x»k  calle<l  Second 

Thoughts) are  lal^l  open.   Shewing  what  Cause 

he  hath  to  think  again.   And  the  Immortality 

I      of  the  Soul  fullv  evinceil.     In  y  *orm  of  a 

'      Tryal.    34l  e<l.     Luidon.  1703,  12". 

8m  CftrisMon  Btformmr  tat  Feb.  183i:  I.  M,  100. 
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79*.  Pl&yiopsyel&es,  Alethius,  pseudon. 
i^XO^^^i  ^''  ^riuus  Thought  on  Jsiecond 
Thoughts.  ...  Written iu  Oppoditiou  to  a  lut« 
Ilnretical,  Krroneons,  and  Damnahle  Book,  set 
forth  by  Dr.  William  Coward.  ...  London, 
K.D.  8«.  IT.  24,  pp.  142.     G. 

80.  [LaytoUf  Henry].  Arguments  and  Re- 
plie**,  in  a  Dii«puto  concerning  the  Nature  of 
the  Huniane  Soul.  vis.  Whether  the  same  be 
Inminterial,  seiiarately  subsisting,  and  Intel- 
ligeut ;  or  be  Material,  Unintelligent,  and  £x- 
tinguiNhnble  at  the  I><»Ath  of  the  Periton.  Lon- 
don, 1703,  4*.  pp.  112.    H. 

8L  [Dod'vrclly  Ilcnry.  Letter  concerning  the 
Immortality  of  the  8ouI,  against  Mr.  llenry 
Layton's  HyjMjthesis.J  (In  Layton's  Argu- 
vtenl*  and  Ifeplie*,  KOS,  4»,  pp.  36-47.)    if. 

82.  Uricl&oUs,  William,  D.D.  A  Conference 
with  a  Theist.  Being  a  Proof  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  Wherein  is  contained  an 
Answer  to  the  Ol(jections  made  against  that 
Christian  Doctrine  in  a  Book  intituled,  Second 
Tlioughts  concerning  Humane  Soul,  &c.  Part 
v.    London,  1703,  8«.  pp.  24S  +.     //. 

Part*  I.-IV.  of  Ihe  "  Cooftrcucr  with  a  Thelil" 
(treating  of  other  topics)  were  publiobed  168C-89. 

83.  [Lajrton,  Henry].  OlMcrvations  upon  I)r. 
NichoUs's  Bo4.»k,  intituled,  A  Conference  with 
a  Theist  ...    .    [London,  1703,]  4o.  pp.  124.  II. 

84.  Broagl&tou,  John.  Psyrhologia :  or,  An 
Account  ut  the  Nature  of  the  Kational  Soul.  In 
Two  Parts.  Tlie  Kirj»t,  being  an  Essay  towards 
establishing  the  receiv'd  IKKtrine,  of  an  Im- 
material and  consi><;[uently  Immortal  Sub- 
stance, united  to  Human  Body  ...  .  The 
Second,  a  Vindication  of  that  . . .  Doctrine, 
against  a  late  Book,  call'd.  Second  Thtmghts 
....    London,  1703,  8*.  pp.  418  +.    BL.,  G. 

f6.  [Layton,  Henry].  Observations  uiM)n  a 
Treati**c  intit'led  Psychologia  ...  .  Written 
by  John  Broughton,  M.A.  . . .  [Loudon,  1703,] 
4«>.  pp.  132,  62.    H. 

ffi.  [Coward,  William,  M.DX  Farther 
Thouglits  concerning  Human  S>ul,  in  De- 
fence of  Second  Thoughts;  wherein  the  Weak 
Efforts  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Turner,  and  other 
less  Signiflcant  Writers  are  occasionally  an- 
swer'd.  ...    London,  1703,  8«.  pp.  156  +.     II. 

87.  Turner,  John.  A  Farther  Vindication 
of  the  rioul's  Seivarate  Existence,  and  Immor- 
tality:   in  Answer    to    Dr.  C 's   Farther 

Thoughts  ...    .    London,  1703, 4«.    BL. 

88.  Smltb,  Lawrence,  LL.D.  The  Evidence 
of  Things  nut  Seen;  or  the  Immortality  of 
the  Human  Soul,  proved  from  Scripture  and 
Reason,  in  two  Discourses.  Wherein  are  con- 
tained some  Remarks  on  Two  B<x»kH  [viz. 
Coward's  "  Second,"  and  "  Farther  Thoughts"] 
. . .  together  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Opinion  of  a  Middle  Place  of  Hesidonce,  Ac. 
3d  ed.    London,  (1701 1  '03,)  1706,  8«>. 

89.  [Gregory,  F.].  Impartial  Thoughts  upon 
the  iNaiure  of  the  Human  Soul,  and  some 
PnHKageH  cDncornlng  it  in  the  Writings  of  Mr. 
HoMit's  and  Mr,  Ct)IIier,  ijccanlonetl  by  a  Bo«)k 
cntitb'tl  Sfcontl  Thoijghts.  By  a  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  England.     London,  1704,  4o. 

00.  [Coward,  William,  .V.Z).].  The  Grand 
EKWiy:  i>r,  A  Vindication  of  Beason,  and  Re- 
ligion, against  Inipastures  of  Philosophy  prov- 
ing ...  1.  That  the  Existence  of  any  Imma- 
terial Substance  is  . . .  Im|K>ssiblc  to  be  con- 
ceived. 2.  That  all  Matter  has  originally 
created  in  It,  a  l*rinclple  of  . . .  Self-Slotion. 
3.  That  Matter  and  Motion  must  be  the  Found- 
ation of  Thought  in  Men  and  Brutes.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Brief  Answer  to  Mr.  Brough- 
ton's  PhVtln)lo.  kc.  Bv.  W.  (\  M.D.  CM  L.C. 
. . .  liondon,  1704, 8«.  pp.  248  [2691  +.  H. 
The  "  BcooDd  TbousbU"  and  tbe  "  Orand  Exsay" 
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wre  ordered  bj  ParliaiMBt  (e  ba  tarvt  by  tbe  < 
moQ  bausiuaa.    Tba  malt  *aa  tbe  liua»ediaM  p«b- 
licaUon  of  a  ■•oood  edition  ef  tbe  former. 

90*.  ReeveSy  William.    A  ISermun  conc«m- 
ing  the  Natural  Immortality  of   th«  SooL 
London,  1704,  4*. 
90^.  Dodnvell,  llenry.     An  EpiatoUry  Dir 
conrse,  etc.  1700. 

For  ibis  faiBoua  work  mad  Ito  eoatrovtrsj  adtei 
by  It,  Me  No.  2114,  etseqq. 

91.  [ILajrtomy  Henry].  A  Search  after  Souls: 
or.  The  Immortality  of  a  Humane  Soul,  theo- 
logically, philosophically,  and  rationally  cud- 
sidered.  With  tiro  Opinions  of  Ancient  sod 
Modern  Authors.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth.  ... 
2  vol.    [London.]  I70o,  4*.  pp.  278,  IbS.    U. 

92.  Oldfleld,  F.  Mille  Testes;  ajgainst  Athe- 
ists, Deists,  and  iScepticks,  testifying  ...  . 
IV.  The  Immortality  of  the  ^k>ul.  V.  Aa 
Enquiry  into  the  Tenets  of  tbe  S^ul-alcepor 
rw.  Coward],  in  his  Book  of  Second  and 
Farther  Thoughts.     London,  170tt,  ^. 

93.  [Cowardy  William,  M.D.].  The  Jnst 
Scrutiny:  or,  A  Serious  Enquir}*  into  the 
Modern  Notions  of  the  Soul.  1.  Cousider'd 
as  Breath  of  Life,  or  a  Power  (not  Immaterial 
Substance)  unittNl  to  Body,  according  to  tbe 
H.  Scriptures.  II.  As  a  Principle  naturally 
Blortal,  but  immortaliz'd  by  its  Union  with 
the  Baptismal  Spirit,  according  to  Platoni^me 
lately  Christianiz'd  [by  11.  Doilwellj.  >\  itb  a 
Comparative  Disquisition  between  the  Scrip- 
tural and  Philosophic  State  of  the  Dead  ...  . 
By  W.  C.  M.D.  . . .  Loudon,  [1704,  ur  later,] 
8«.  pp.  221.    II. 

94.  Bajrlyy  BenJ.  Of  the  ImraateriaUty  of 
the  Soul,  and  its  Distinction  from  the  Body 
...  .  InaLettertoTo«*».  [nOiti  (In-^'*'*- 
lection  of  srvfral  ISect$  of  Mr.  JijAh  Tbland^ 
etc.  Lond.  172tt.  8«,  II.  1--28.)    H. 

95.  Schramm,  Jonas  Conr.  Kxercitatioqna 
naturalis  Animae  humanae  Imniortalitasct^i- 
tra  novas  qnorundam  Opiniones  vindicator. 
Uelmst.  1707, 4*.  pp.  70. 

96.  [IVltty,  John].  The  First  Principles  of 
Modern  Deism  confuted.  In  a  Demonstration 
of  the  Immateriality,  Natural  Lteinity,  auU 
Immortality  of  Thinking  SulMtances  in  geue- 
ral:  and  in  particular  of  Huniau  S«>nU  ... 
London,  1707,  8».  pp.  xxi.,  3»il  +.    BL.,  G. 

97.  [^^ag^er,  Gabriel].  Realis  de  Vienna 
I*rUfung  des  Versuchs  rom  Wet^en  des  Geistes 
den  Chr.  Thomaslus  . . .  1699  an  Tag  gegebeo. 
N.P.  1107,  *>••  pp.  80. 

98.  [Lange,  Joachim].  Jucundi  de  Laboribnt 
fl*eye  Oetlanken  von  Bf>alis  de  Vienna  Pri.fung 
des  Versuchs  vom  Wesen  des  ii«i»trs  ...  • 
H.P.  1700,  8».  — 2«  Aull.,  1710,  8». 

99.  Staalkopf,  Jac.  I'lacita  philosophica 
Guilielmi  Cowardi.    Gryph.  KOti,  4*. 

99*.  Berltele jr.  George,  Bp.  Tliree  Dialognes, 
the  Design  of  which  is  plainly  to  demonstrate 
the  Realitv  and  Perfection  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, the  Incorporeal  Nature  of  the  Soul,  and 
tlie  Immediate  Providence  of  a  Deity,  in  (Op- 
position to  Sceptics  and  Atheists.  Loudon, 
1713, 8«. 

100.  Dlt  ton,  Humphry.  The  SUte  of  the  Case 
about  Matter's  Thinking.    London,  1713,  ^. 

101.  [Bnclier,  ,  and   R5ael&cl,   Joh. 

B«pt.?l  Zweyer  guter  Freunde  vertrauter 
Brieff-Wcchsel  vom  Wciwn  der  Seele.  Haag, 
(1718,)  17-21,  8».  pp.  94. 

BAectiel  la  tbe  aatbnr  of  tbe  Mcmd  Letter  la  tbe 
volume,  aeeordlot  to  Belmmann  aa4  Jocber. 

102.  [ ].     The  tame,    Sanmit   ties  Edltoris 

Vorrede  und  des  Autiwls  wahrer  Erklftmng. 
wie  auch  anderweitiger  Untersnchung  des 
Wesens  der  Seele  und  des  (jcistes.  [4th  ed.j 
Amsterdam,  1723,  »•.  pp.  158. 

MalBtaiDa  tkat  the  seal  U  aa  aecMnt  sT  lbs  btij- 
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Bomr  have  ascribed  thexe  Letten  to  a  Dr.  (Joh.  Ca«p.r) 
Wckiptaitl.  and  Juh.  Uco.  HoebeUen.  Be*  M}liui, 
BiU.  AHon.  So.  \\tT9,  and  Adeluog't  Suppl.  to  Jtebcr. 

lv)3.  BuddenS)  Joh.  Fraux.  Prognimma  d« 
AniWicuiitiii  lliUfresi.  [In  oppuoition  to  Bn> 
cher.j    Jeiiae,  1713.  8*. 

AUo  ia  bla  MUctl,  Sacra,  17/7.  i",  L  638-549.    (H.) 
Coup.  Kuwb.  Hi^  Bcele*.  VI.  87. 

10>.  Mailer,  Gottfried  Polycarp.  De  Mente 
Saltntiiiitia  a  Corpore  eii«eutialiter  divenm. 
[Di!«p.  I.,  II.J     Lipniae,  1714,  4o.  pp.  32. 

VH.  Els'Virlol&,  Joh.  Herm.von.  ...  Recen- 
tioped  de  Aiiinia  Controrertiiae  ...  .  [Jfesp. 
ChriNtian  Kmu8e.]  Vitemberga«,  1717, 4«.  pp. 
78.     H. 

Agalnat  Buober  and  Stoaeh. 

105.  Olpe,  Joh.  Htdnr.  Dissertatio  de  Immor- 
talitate  Aiiininv  i-atioDaliM,  Mechauicis  oppo- 
gita.    Jenno,  1717,  4«.  p]>.  46. 

106.  OroTC,  Houry.  An  Essay  towards  a  D«- 
tnoiiHt  nit  lull  of  the  Soul*8  Immateriality.  ... 
L(»ndoii,  17 IH,  8». 

107.  IjOsoher,  Martin  Gotthelf.  Animam  cre- 
atiii  rehuN  aliiH  falNO  et  [ant? J  vere  aducriptani 
Homini  eniincntcr  conii>etere.  3  pt.  Wite- 
bergae,  1719.    lOffr- 

108.  Dcjrllnc*  Joh.  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theoph.). 
De  Errore  Pxeiido-Philoaophorum,  quod  Anima 
lIontiniH  nit  materialis  et  mortalis.  ilaUe, 
1720,  4*. 

109.  "Wolf,  Chrintian,  Azron  Tou.  VemUnf- 
ti^e  (tedunken  von  Qott,  der  Welt  uud  der 
8eole  (leu  MeuHchen  . . .  .  8*  A uH.  Frankfurt 
unci  Leipzig,  (17*iO,  22, 25,  29,  33,  36,  38,)  1741, 
8*.  pp.  672.  —  Also  later  eda. 

110. Anmerkungen  Uber  die  TernUnftigen 

Geilanken  ...  xu  besHerem  Vemtande  ...  der- 
•eU>en  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  Mayn,  1724,  8o. 
pp.  631.  —  2»  vermehrte  Ausg.,  with  the  title: 
— "  Der  verniinftigeD  Gedanken  ...  anderer 
Theil  ...    .    Ibid.  1727,  8»;  »  Aufl.,  1733,  8«. 

111.  HoUmanu,  Sam.  Christian.  De  stu- 
pen<lu  Naturae  Mysterio,  Anima  humana  sibi 
ip^i  ignota.  Disp.  I.,  Gryph.  1722;  Disp.  II.- 
IV.,  Witteb.  1721-24,  4«.  — New  ed.,  Gotting. 
1754),  (1752?)  4».  pp.  119. 

112.  8chr5tcr,  Joh.  Conr.  Festgegrtindeter 
Ik'weis  und  Verthcidigiing,  dass  die  Seele 
nicht  materiell,  sondem  ein  geistiges  Wesen 
soy^  zur  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
SeVk-u  ans  Licht  gestellt.  2>  Aufl.  Leipzig, 
(1723,)  1728,  8».  pp.  127. 

113.  Bllflnger,  or  Baillnger,  or  Baif- 
llngcr,  Cieorg  Bernh.  DihicidationeK  philo- 
iKi))liioae  de  Deo,  Anima  humana,  Mundo  et 
geiicralibus  Rerum  Affectionibus.  2  pt.  Tu- 
bitigne,  1723,  4*.  (96  sb.)— 4th  ed.,  ibid. 
17bJ*,  4». 

'An  aliuMt  rorfottca,  bot  excellent   treatite."— 
M.  W.  LandU.    Com  p.  Kable,  BM.  PhiL  I.  815,  Sl«. 

114.  Braggc,  Robert.  A  brief  Essay  ctmcern- 
ing  the  iSoul  of  Man.  . . .  London,  1725,  8«. 
pp.  4&    H. 

115.  BctrachtitngdesMenschen  nachGelst, 
S<^el  und  l/eib.  Amsterdam,  1726,  8«.  (15 sh.) 
—  AU)  x.P.  1732,  8«>.  pp.  220. 

Aiicrlt«d  to  PeC  Kriedr.  Detry.    See  Mjliat,  BibL 
Anon.  No.  lilM. 

116.  Bnrel&ard,  Cliristoph  Martin.  Medita- 
tioue^  (le  Anima  humana,  f>|us  Natnra,  (Tom- 
mercio  cum  Oorpore  ...  .  Rostochii,  1720, 
P«».  pp.  256. 

117.  RIbov,  or  Rlebo'w,  Geo.  Heinr.  Fer- 
nere  KrUluterung  der  vernUnfTtigen  Gedan- 
cken  dea  Ilerrn  Hoff-Rath  Wolffens  von  Gott, 
der  Welt  und  der  Seele  des  Mcnschen  ...  . 
Frankf.  und  Leipz.  1726,  8*.  pp.  464. 

Defrndt  Wolf  a^ala't  Lan|C. 

118.  Rlldlger,  Andr.  Ilerrn  Christian  Wolfens 
Meynong  tod  dem  Wesen  der  Seele  and  einee 


Geistes  flberhaupt,  nebst  D.  Andr.  Rluligeni 
Gegenmeynung.    Leipzig,  1727,  t»*>.  pp.  335  -t . 

119.  Aletopi&llus,  Ilieronymus,  pteudon, 
Erinuening  anf  die  Gegenmeynung  [A.  Ktldi- 

Ser'n]  der  Meynung  Urn.  Ilofrath  Wolfens  von 
em  Wesen  der  Seele  und  eines  Geistes  ilber- 
haupt,  welche  M.  A.  F.  HofTmann  0fTentlieh 
will  verfochten  wissen.  FrankAirt  und  Leip- 
zig, 1729,  8«.  pp.  119. 

120.  [Harenberg,  Joh.  Christoph].  De  tri- 
busPartibuxIIoiiiinis...  .  Gande«iiiu>.  1729,8«. 

PublUbcd  uudcr  the  name  of  J.  C.  Trickoriu*,  ety- 
mologlcallj  equivalent  to  Hartnb«rg. 

121.  Rclnliard,  Mich.  Ilcinr.  DisseHatiode 
PhiloMophorum  rec-entioruni  Sententiis  circa 
Spiritum.     Witteub.  1729,  4*. 

122.  Rlcl&ter,  Geo.  Friedr.  Dissertatio  pbilo- 
sophicade Machina et  i^piritu.  Lipsiae,  1730,4*. 

123.  [Radlcatl,  Albert,  (hunt  de.  I\i*s<ran]. 
A  Phliosoidiioul  [.vicl  Dissertation  u.pon  Death. 
...  By  a  Friend  to  Truth.  . . .  London,  1732, 
8«.  pp.  94.     H. 

Advocates  materiallnn  and  Juatiflei  suicide. 

124.  [Strutt,  Samuel].  A  Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Physical  Spring  of  Human 
Actions,  and  the  Immediate  Cause  of  Think- 
ing.    London,  1732,  8«.  pp.  53.    H. 

125.  [Baxter,  Andrew!  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul;  wherein  thu  Im- 
nmtcriality  of  the  Soul  is  evinced  from  the 
Principles  of  Reason  and  Philosophy.  The 
3d  Kd.  To  which  is  added,  a  Complete  Index. 
...  »2  vol.  London,  1745,  8®.    H. 

Tint  ed.,  [1733?]  4<»,  (/>.) :  id  cd.,  1737.    Highly 
coaimeadod  bj  Warbnrton  and  otbert. 

126.  [ ].    An  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  of 

the  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul^  wherein  the  Principles  laid  down  there, 
are  cleared  from  some  Objections;  and  the 
Government  of  the  Deity  in  the  Material 
World  is  vindicated,  or  shewn  not  to  bo  carried 
on  by  Mechanism  and  Second  Causes.  . . . 
London,  1760,  8».  pp.  x.,  280.    Jf. 

127.  [Collibcr,  Samuel].  Free  Thoughts  con- 
ceruing  Souls:  in  Four  Essays:  I.  Of  the 
Humane  Soul  considered  in  its  own  Nature. 
II.  Of  the  Humane  Soul  compared  with  the 
Simls  of  Brutes.  III.  Of  the  su))pased  Prie- 
existent  State  of  Souls.  IV.  Of  the  Future 
States  of  Souls.  To  which  is  added,  An  Essay 
onOeation.  By  the  Author  of  the  Impartial  In- 
quiry, Ac —  London,  1734, 4*  or  8«.  pp.  xiii.,  168. 

See  A'ora  Acta  Erttd..  SuppL,  IV.  611-619.    BA. 

128.  Forster,  Jtjseph.  Two  Essays  ....  To 
which  is  aunexefl,  A  Short  Dissertation  on  the 
Immateriality  of  the  Soul.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1734,  8«.  pp.  63. 

129.  ^^oir,  Christian,  Baron  TOn.  Psycho- 
logia  rationalis  ...  .  Fraucofurti  &  Lipsias, 
1734,  4».  pp.  €80  +.    //. 

130.  Jaclcson,  John,  of  Leiceiter.  A  Disser- 
tati(m  on  Matter  and  Spirit :  with  some  R»> 
marks  on  a  Book  Tby  A.  Baxter],  entitled,  An 
Eiupiiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  numane  SouL 
. . .    Ii«>ndon,  1735,  8».  pp.  viii.,  56.    //. 

131.  llTlndlc,  William.  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Immateriality  of  thinking  Substances,  Human 
Libertv,  and  the  Origin  of  Motion.     London, 

i7d|i,  8*. 

132.  Kftrbcr,  Christian  Alb.  Beweis,  dass  die 
Seele  des  Menschen  nicht  mit  zu  der  Reihe 
der  Dinge  gehttre,  welche  die  materielle  Welt 
ausmachen.     Leipzig,  [174  .tj  4».  (4  sh.) 

133.  Perronet,  Vincent.  Some  Inqnirioe 
chiefly  relating  to  Spiritual  Beings:  in  which 
the  (Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes  with  regard  to 
...  Immaterial  Sulmtance  ...  are  taken  notice 
of . . .     .     London.  1740,  8«.  pp.  105. 

8ee  HUiL  9fth*  Work*  o/Uta  Lmmtd,  1740,  pp.  41ft. 
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lai.  Knntmeni  Martin.  Disaertatio  de  bn- 
nianae  Mentis  individua  Natura  sive  Immate- 
rialitato.     Refi^ioinoiiti,  1741»  4o. 

Appended  to  hU  Sifttema  Canaamm  ^HcUntimwi, 
etc.  LtpaiM.  (1741.)  1745.  V.  A  German  UnDnUtion. 
enlarged  bjr  tbe  author,  witb  the  UUe :— *'  Philovophi* 
ache  AbhaadJunc  voo  dem  immaterieUen  Natur  der 
Beelc."  etc  Konigtberg,  1744,  8«.  pp.  188.  Oppocei 
maieriaUam. 

135.  Letter  (A)  to  tbe  Autbor  [A.  Baxter]  of 
a  Book,  intituled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  tlie  Human  Soul,  wherein  tbe  State  of  the 
Soul,  in  it8  separate  ExiRtencc,  iif  particularly 
contiidered.     London,  1741»  8*.  pp.  55.     H. 

13G.  ['Wlmpey,  Joseph].  Remarks  on  a  Book 
rby  A.  Baxter],  iutitled.  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul.  ...  Proving... 
that  the  Author's  Fundauiental  Principle  is 
disc  ...    .    London,  1741,  H«.  pp.  52.    H. 

137.  Bemdy  Aduni.  Abhnndlnng  von  Oott 
uud  der  nicuschlichon  Seele  und  derselben 
naturlicber  und  sittlicher  Verbindung  mit 
deiu  Leibc  ...  xammt  angehKngtcr  FortsetK- 
ung  sftner  eiguuer  Lebeutibeschreibung.  Leip- 
zig, 1742,  «•.  pp.  422  +.  (-to  8h.) 

138.  [CnentX) ].    Essai  d'un  fdst^me  non- 

veau  ooiicernant  la  nature  desStres  spirit ueU, 
foiiilc  vn  partio  8ur  les  principes  do  Locke. 
4  vol.  Neufohatel,  1742,  «•. 

Seo  Zurtrlit»sige  Xackrickten,  V.  360-304.    H. 

138*.  [LiOulS}  Ant.].  Esitai  sur  la  nature  de 
Tame  ....     Paris,  1742,  12».  pp.  38. 

139.  Melery  (leorg  Friedr.  Beweis,  dass  keine 
M»t»-nt'  clenken  kUnne.  Halle,  1743,  8«.  — 2» 
Aull.,  ibid.  1751,  8<».  pp.  18». 

140.  Bellamy,  Daniel.  The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Keliglon  demonstrated  l»oth  from 
Rea»<.>n  and  Kevelation.  In  twelve  DiHoouwes. 
And  the  Future  State  demonstrated  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul.  London,  1744,  8o. 
(Ui)wans's  <\it.) 

141.  F.,  A.  r.  Die  Seele  des  Menschen  in  und 
auHHor  <lem  Lei  be,  von  A.  C.  F. ...  und  liekannt 
geniucht  von  BenJ.  Knlese.  Berlin,  1744,  8*. 
pp.  48. 

142.  Helling,  Loth.  Dissertatio  de  Anima, 
cum  Them  bus  ex  Univursa  Philoeopbia  selec- 
ti.«.     Itamb.  1744,  8*.  pp.  122. 

143.  [La  Mettrle,  Julien  Offray  de].    His- 

toiie  iKittuelle  do  r&nie,  traduit  do  I'Anglois 

de  .Mr.  Char]*,  jmr  fen  M.  H. ...  do  rAcadeniie 

des  Sciences.     La  Have  [Paris?].  1743,  8«>. — 

Nouvelle  6d.,  Oxford,  174i,  8».  j)p.  34.3. 

Burnt  by  order  of  the  French  Parliament.  —  Mot 
a  trarivladnn. 

144.  Euler,  Leonhard.  Enndatio  Quaestionis 
utruni  Materiae  Cogitandi  Facultas  tribul 
possit?     (In  his  Opu4icula,  Berlin,  1746,  4<».) 

145.  Hommel,  Carl  Fcrd.  Sendschreiben  vom 
\Vf«<«'n  des  Kiirpers  und  der  Oeister  ...  . 
Leii)/i;r,  I74H,  8«.  pp.  SO. 

140.  GerdllfOlacintoSlgismondo,  rhref.  L'im- 
niaterialit^  de  I'&me  demoiitr6e  contre  M. 
Locke,  ct  la  Dt'fense  du  fientiment  du  P.  Male- 
bninche  coutre  ce  philosophc.  2  vol,  Turin, 
1747-4S,  40. 

147.  Pollgnac,  Melrhior  de,  Card.  Anti- 
Lucretius,  sive  do  Deo  et  Natura,  Libri  No- 
vein  ...  .  2  v(.l.  Parjsii^,  1747,  8».  — /Wrf.  2 
vol.  1740,  12«.     //. 

Tran<«Uti-d  inio  French,  both  In  prt>«e  (1749)  and 
▼er^e  rli'^i) ;  into  Kngluk.  h\  («eo.  Canning,  London, 
1757,  4";  German,  bj  M.  Schafer,  Bivslau,  1760.  8«. 

148. [IjaMettrle,.TulienOfrray de].  L'homme 
machine.  Li'vde,  de.  I'imp.  WElic  Luzac,  jUs^ 
174S,  KMi.  iJ-.'i.i..  CiOi.  109. 

AIko  iu  lilt  (EiirrtM  phllotopklquei,  Tom.  I.  Am^t. 
17fil,  !«m.  !.•.  (B A.)  — Thin  book  was  boml  bj  order 
of  the  nlaKi^l^ate•^. 

149.  Itti  Mettrle,  .Ttilien  OfThiy  de.  Man  a 
Machine.  ...  Wherein  ...  tbe  luinuteriality 
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of  an  Inward  Principle  is  . . .  exploded  ...  . 
Transbited  fhnn  tbe  French  of  Moos.  De  Li 
Mettrie  ...    .    Tbe  3d  Ed.     Londoo,  1750, 8*. 

pp.  87  +. 

160.  [ ]?   L*bonune  plant e. .. .  Potadan,  eA/< 

Frederic  Vots,  [nlwut  174M,]  «n.  12».  pp.  58, 

AIM  in  his  CEWirc*  fkh—opkifme;  IL  l«-m. 
AmrU  1764.  ttm.  1:^  kBA.).  wimuug  tbe  note*.  andtlM 
curious  botanical  deKription  of  man  accvrdiBg  to  tbe 
LInnieao  Bjitem,  which  is  found  oa  p.  a  of  tl>e  eri- 
f  Inal  edition.  Barbier,  Quemrd.  and  otbcn.  aarrs6« 
this  piece,  ax  well  as  L'koimmu  wtachint.  to  La  liH- 
trie,  and  it  U  included  in  several  edbt.  of  bl«  «orl«: 
but  the  author  of  the  prewnt  treatise  Mqps  (p|iu  H,  W, 
note)  that  he  is  not  tbe  author  of  L'ktmtmn  mtkmt, 
Lowndes  (Brit.  Ubr.  t-ol.  IKB.  do.  £0)  hs.<i  faJk-n  ttits 
the  strange  error  of  calling  L'kommtpUmt*  "  sMttxr 
«ditUm"  uf  L'homme  mackm*.  Tbe  f<^rmer  is  a  ■!<  la 
Jew  de*prit,  sud  has  realljr  nothing  to  4o  vilh  tbe 
question  of  materialiniu. 

151.  Lettre  (Pun  anonyme  poar  senrir  de 
criti(|ue  on  de  refutation  an  livre  intitnM 
L'homme  niachhte.    [1748?]  pp.  12. 

152.  [La  Mettrle,  Julien  Otfray  de>  ^pltre 
it  mou  e.*ipi  it.  Ou  I'auonynie  pcrvifle.  [174Sf J 
120.  pp.  -22.— Also  Paris,  1774,  8«. 

153.  [Lnmacy  file].  L'liomme  plus  que  ma- 
chine.   Loudrea  [L<*yilen^],l74S9ii>*l^-l^*^) 

154.  [ ].  Man  more  than  a  Machine.  '\%'bere- 

in,  \.  Tbe  Inimnteriality  of  tlie  $oal  is  d«BioQ- 
gtrated  ...    .    Lomkm,  1752,  i.:  pp.  102  -f . 

155.  PranXf  Adam  Willi.  W'iderlegung  drr 
fran7.(>tjiachen  Schrift:  L*bonime  machine, 
nebHt  dem  Beweis  der  Gcgentt&txe.  Leipzig, 
174»,  8».  pp.  .172. 

156.  Trallea,  Baltbas  Ludw.  De  Macbina  et 
Aninia  humana  proi^UR  a  «e  inniceni  di»tincti« 
...     .    LipKiae  et  Vratislar.  1T49,  8*.  pp.  270. 

Againit  La  Mettrie. 

157.  Bnqnlry  (An)  into  tbe  Nature  of  the 
Human  8oul,  its  Origin,  Propertie«,  and  Fa- 
culties ...    .    Umdoh,  1750,  8*.  \*. 

\hlK  Monlglia,  Tommaao  Ylnceoio.  Dtner- 
ta/.ione  ctnitro  i  materialiati  ed  altii  incrednli. 
2  torn.  I'adova,  1750,  8». 

158.  Ploncqnet,  Qottfr.  IMsaeitatio  de 
Materialixmo.  Tubingae,  1750,  4*.  —  AIm 
"cum  j^upplementis  et  Conftitation'e  Ubelb: 
L'homme  machine,"  ibid.  1751,  4». 

159.  LaT-at cry  David.  De  real!  Spiritviim  flni- 
toruui  Exlittentia  contra  Materialistaa.  [Difti.] 
Tiifuri,  1761,  4". 

160.  l£ranae,  Carl  Christian.  Diapatatio^T- 
slca  de  Uomine  non  Macbina.  Lipaiaa,  mS, 
4».  pp.  72, 

161.  Crents,  Friedr.  Carl  Cacimir,  Barm 
▼on.  VerKUch  (iber  die  Seele.  2  Tbdle. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  175S-54,  8». 

Sec  Sota  Acta  Krtid.  1755.  pp.  WS-TOt.   H. 

162.  (^Llgnao,  Joa.  Adrien  I«elArge  de^  tht 

AMfi].  tAimen%  de  m^tapbvfiqne  tirte  de 
I'experience,  ou  Lettres  It  un  niat^riaUite  nir 
la  natui  e  de  T&me  ...    .    Paris,  175S,  t^. 

163.  Mailer,  Job.  Steph.  DisnertatiA,  utram 
Doctrina  do  MentiH  Materialitate  Hypothesis 
philuaopliicA  pocMit  vocari  ....  Jenae,  17U,4*. 

164.  [Crents,  Friedr.  Carl  Casimir,  Bmrtm 
▼on].  8<>ndscijroil*en  an  den  llerm  lYofea* 
Hor  (lottached  zu  Leipsig,  at^^elassen  tod  dem 
A'erfiisner  des  Venmrhn  tiber  die  Soele.  Frank- 
furt am  Mayn,  1754,  8».  pp.  132. 

165.  Deneale, .   Les  pr4jQfp£«  des  andena 

et  des  uouvcaux  philosophes  sur  la  nature  de 
r&me  humaine,  on  Exanien  dn  mat^rialkms 
...    .    2  vol.  Paris,  (1754,)  1766, 12». 

'*  Poor."— ^enafnys. 

166.  Kranae,  Carl  Christian.  Sendachreiben 
an  Ilni.  von  Windhelni,  w^en  der  Ton  ihm 
tilrcrnommenen  VertbefdlgnnK  des  mateiia- 
Ustiscben  Irrthams.    Leipaif ,  1754,  #•. 
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1G7.  Antlinat^rlallsme(L'),po4!ine.  Dre«- 
de,  I7M,  8*.  pp.  16. 

168.  [Bonnet 9  Charles].    Essaf  de  psychologie 
...    .     Londre«  [Ley den  ?1,  17M,  8o.  pp.  390. 
Atao  in  hii  <E'u«rM,  Neucluiiel,  1779,  etc.  9*,  Toia. 
XVIL    H. 

160.  Hasfty  Christian  Heinr.  Dissertatio  de 
Aninn  hiimiiiia  non  medii  Generis  inter  sim- 
pliceni  et  coinpositam  Substantiam  ...  .  [In 
(•up<mitian  to  Barun  von  Crentz.]  2  pt.  Jenae, 
1756,  4".  pp.  30,  30. 

170.  Sinsartf  Benott.  Recneil  de  pens^es  di- 
verses  sur  I*iuimat6rialit6  de  I'inie,  son  im- 
mortality, sa  liberty,  et  sa  distinction  d'avec 
le  corps,  ou  R6ftitation  du  niat6rialisnie,  avec 
nne  r^ponse  aiix  objections  de  M.  Cuentz  et  de 
Lacrdce  le  philoeopbe.  . . .  Colmar,  1756,  8«. 
pp.  376. 

171.  Soblctt'vreln,  Joh.  Aug.  De  Corporea 
Mentis  Natura  prorsus  negauda.  Jeuas,  1757» 
4».pp.  40. 

172.  [Roblniion,  J.,  M.D.].  Philosophical 
and  Scriptural  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and 
Constitution  of  Mankind,  considered  only  as 
Rational  Beings.  Wherein  the  Antient  Opi- 
nion, averting  the  Human  Soul  to  be  an  Im- 
material, Immortal,  and  Thinking  Substance, 
is  found  to  l>e  quite  False  ....  Authore  J.  K. 
M.D.  London,  1757,  8«.  1«.  6d.  — Also  ibid. 
1758,  8«.  2».? 

"A  wtld.   nunbliDg  perfornuiDee."— ifoiUMjr  Rn. 
XVIII.  «8B. 

173.  Fleming,  Caleb.  A  Survey  of  the  Search 
after  SouU,  by  Dr.  Cowai*d,  Dr.  8.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Dr  Sykes,  Dr.  Law,  Mr.  Peckard,  and 
others.  Wherein  the  principal  Arguments /or 
and  against  the  Materialit  v  are  collected :  and 
the  Distinction  between  the  Mechanical  and 
Moral  System  stated.  With  au  Essay  to  as- 
certain the  Condition  of  the  Christian,  during 
the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  of  Jesus:  which 
neither  admits  of  a  Sleeping,  nor  supposes 
a  Separate  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  ... 
London,  1758,  8«.  pp.  (ii.),  xiii.,  314,  foUowtd 
in  tome  copifj  by  pp.  316-322  ^Advertisement 
and  Addenda),  dated  Sept.  27, 1760.    II, 

174.  Peekard,  Peter.  Observations  on  Mr. 
Fleming's  Survey,  Ac,  In  which  are  consi- 
dered [^divers  other  subjects,  and]  ...  the 
Foundation  of  Immortality.  London,  1759, 
8*.  pp.  115.     il. 

176.  Fleming,  Caleb.  A  Defence  of  the  Con- 
iicious  Scheme,  against  that  of  the  Mortalist. 
Occasioned  by  Mr.  Peter  Peckard's  Observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Fleming's  Survey,  Ac.  WhereUi 
an  Immediate  Resurrection  of  the  Just,  is 
•hewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  General  Uesur- 
rection  and  Judgment  of  all  the  Dead.  ... 
London,  I75»,  8».  pp.  72  -}-.     H. 

176.  [Cover,  Gabriel  Francoisl.    Lettre  au  R. 

P.  Berthier,    sur    le    matdrialisme.      Gendve 

[Parih],  1759,  l^.  pp.  77. 

See  Pdic^ot,  XHcC  dm  Uv 
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177.  [Dufotir,  ,  tfu  Abf4].    L'Ame,  ou  le 

syNtenie  des  material istes,  soumis  aux  seules 
lumi^rcit  de  la  raison,  nar  M.  Tabbd  •  •  *.  Lau- 
sanne [Avignon],  1759, 12<>. 

178.  Kasajr  (An)  towards  demonstrating  the 
Immateriality,  and  Free-Agency  of  the  Soul. 
In  Answer  to  two  Pamphlets;  one  Intltled,  A 
Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Physical  Spring 
of  Unman  Actions,  Ac  supposed  to  have  been 
wrfite  by  Mr.  Samuel  Strutt.  And  the  other 
intitled;  A  Philosophical  Enaulry  concerning 
Human  Liberty:  supposed  to  have  been  wrote 
by  Anthony  Collins,  Esq.  London,  1760,  8*. 
pp.  xvi.,  136,     H. 

I7ft  MonlgllatTommasoVincenxo.  La  mentf* 


umana  spirito  immortale,  non  materia  pen- 
sante.    2  torn.  Padova,  1760,  S*. 

170*. Osservazioni  critico-fllosofiche  contro 

i  materialisti.     Lucca,  1760, 8*. 

180.  Blopl&llns,  pteudon.  Zwoi  Oespriicho 
von  der  Unsterbllchkeit  der  meuschlichen 
Seele  zwischcn  eincm  OfBclcr,  der  cln  Mate- 
rialist ist,  nnd  zwiwhcn  einem  Bauer,  von 
Biophilo.    N.p.  1761,  8«.  pp.  32. 

181.  Marstaller,  G.  (J.?)  C.  Gcdanken  von 
der  UnsterblifJikelt  der  monschliclien  Seele, 
den  materialist i.-.cliou  I'liilKophcii  cutgegen- 
gesctzt.    Quedlinburg,  1701,  ^».  pp-  -"A 

182.  Simon,  Jordan.  Widorlegung  des  Mate- 
rialixmus.    Wurzburg,  1761,  S».     '^Offr. 

AUo  with  the  tiUe :— ■'Urtbeii  iiber  di«  Seeleolcbrs 
elDiger  Aeri le,"  «tc» 

183.  [Plehon,  Thomas  Jean,  the  Abbi].  Car- 
tel aux  philosophes  h  quatre  pattes,  ou  Tlm- 
mat^riali.sme  o])pof<6  au  materialisme.  Bru- 
xellcs  et  Paris,  1768,  8». 

184.  Langton,  Zachary.  An  Essay  concern- 
ing the  Human  Rational  Soul.  In  Three 
Parts.  Shewing,  1.  the  Origin;  2.  the  Nature; 
3.  the  Excellency  of  the  Soul.  ...  Oxford, 
1764,  8o.  a«.  M. 

FlntpubhanonjiuotutT  at  Dublio.  1753  (Bodl.  Cat.) 
or  1759  (Mo:ilh.  Rev.).  K^.  — *'A  farrago  of  italo  aod 
trite  argunjebta." — Montkljt  Ree. 

185.  Elnzlnger  von  Elnzlng,  Joh.  Mart. 
Maximilian.  Gedauken  vom  geistigen  Wesen 
der  meni»chlichen  Seele  ...  .  Miinchen,  1766, 
4«.  pp.  48. 

186.  Ploucquet,  Gottfr.  Problemata  de  Na- 
tura llominis  ante  et  post  Mortem.  [Diss.] 
Tubingae,  1706,  4*. 

187.  Bronghton,  Thomas.  A  Defence  of 
thecommunly-riH^eived  D«x*trineof  the  Human 
Soul,  as  an  inimuterial  and  naturally-immortal 
Principle  in  Man,  against  the  Objections  of 
some  modern  MritM-s:  includhig  the  true 
Scripture-Doctrine  of  Death,  Life,  and  Im- 
mortality, and  of  the  Necessity  and  Extent 
of  the  Christian  Redemption.  ...  Bristol, 
1766,  8«».  pp.  174.    H. 

188.  IVarnIng  (A)  against  Popish  Doctrines: 
or.  Observations  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Broughton's  Defence  of  an  inherent  ImmoF< 
tality  in  .Man;  shewing  it  to  Im  a  Doctrine  of 
human  Invention  ...  .   London,  1767, 8*. U.6dL 

189.  Cartler,  Gallus.  Anmiae  sen  Mentis 
humanae  Spirit ualitas  et  Intmortalitas  ad- 
versus  nostrae  Aetatis  Philosophos,  Materl- 
alistas  dictos,  phvsicis  Argumentis  demon- 
strata.     Aug.  Vind.  1768, 8«>.  pp.  93. 

190.  Sel&^vab,  Joh.  Anima  spiritualis  as 
inmiortalis  ex  Minioris  Phil«wophitie    Princi- 

Siis  contra  Kpicureos  et  Materialistus  alio«Miue 
_eculi  nostri  Pseudo-Philosophos  propugnata. 
Rastiidii,  1768,  8».  pp.  139. 

190*.  Smltb,  William,  M.D.  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Nerves:  containing  an  Acctmnt,  1. 
Of  the  Nature  of  Man.  2.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Brutes.  3.  Of  the  Nature  and  Connection  of 
Soul  and  Bo«ly.  4.  Of  the  Threefold  Life  of 
Man.  6.  Of  ...  Nervous  Dise-OMes.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1768,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  302.    G. 

191.  [Holbaell,  Paul  Henri  Tlilry,  Huron 
d'j.  Le  syst^mo  de  la  nature  ...  pai  M.  Ml- 
rabaud  ...  .  2  vol.  Londres  [Amsterdam], 
1770, 8«. 

Nunieroai  edn. ;  »e«  Qo*rard.  A  Germtan  traoKla- 
tlon,  2  Thdle,  Frankf.  und  Ulpf .  17^3.  b",  etc. ;  KJnj- 
lUh.  4  vol..  London.  1T97.  »»:  Md..  Sew  York,  18SS, 
»»:  SpanUh.  4  vol.,  ParU,  18:.',  l^«». 

192.  [Duval,  Pierre].  Reflexions  sur  le  livrs 
intitul6:  Le  systdme  de  la  nature.  Paris, 
1770, 120. 

193.  Tdllner»  Joh.  Oot;iieb.    Beweis  nir  die 
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ImniAteriAlitKt  der  menschltcben  Seele  ans 
der  InimaterialiUlt  Guttes.  (In  his  Kurge 
vfrmi$chte  Au/tUize,  2>  Sarnml^  Frankf.  a.  d. 
Oder.  1770,  8«.) 
IM.  Snlxeri  Joh.  Geo.  Obserrationt  sur  qnel- 
qucfl  pn^pritft^fl  de  I'&nie  compares  4  cvlIeH 
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329.  Vofft,  Carl.  KUhlerglaube  und  Wissen- 
sch.ift.  Line  Streitschrift  gegen  Ilofrath  Hu- 
dol])h  Wagner  in  GOttingen.  4*  Auflage,  zwci- 
ter  Abilruck.  Giessen,  (1855,)  1866,  8*.  pp. 
Ixvii..  12«5.    ir. 

*'Aont«  and  wittj"  (JCIvp/rf),  but  superficial. 

330.  Wagner,  (Job.)  Amir.  Naturwissen- 
Hcliaft  und  Bibel  ini  Gegcnsatze  zu  dem  KUh- 
lerglauben  des  llerrn  Carl  Yogt,  als  des  wie- 
derorstandonen  und  aus  dem  Franztfsischen 
ins  Deutsche  tibersetzten  Bory.  Stuttgart, 
1855,  8«.  pp.  65.    H. 

•31.  Relctienbacti,  Karl,  Baron  von* 
Kolilrrglnubc  und  Afterwelsheit.  Dem  Ilerrn 
C.  Yogt  in  Genf  zur  Antwort.  Wien,  1855, 8«>. 
pp.  48. 

132.  Frohsetiammer,  J.  Menschenseele 
und  Phy.Hiolopio.  l.ino  Streitschrifl  gegen 
Prof.  Carl  Yogt  in  Genf.  Mlinchen,  1855,  8«. 
pp.  vll.,  212. 

Praieed  hj  KlQpftL    The  aathor  Is  a  Catholic.   Be- 
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Tiewed  bj  Pr.  HofltaaaB  In  Plehte's 
l4M.,  Ib67.  XXXI.  148-ltO.     S. 
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333.  Schallery  Julius.  Leib  and  S«^le.  Zur 
Aufkliirung  uber  "  Ktthlerglaoben  and  Wis- 
senschaft."  3>  rerroehrte  Anag.  Weimar, 
(1856,  56,)  1858,  8*.  pp.  (8),  248  +.    H. 

"  The  moat  ImportaBi,  lo  •  ecientifle  point  ef  Titv, 
among  the  recent  worki  agahwt  tiiaterUltaa."— -JKg»' 
ftL    8ee  alto  BOOotk.  Saen,  XYU.  2(0-3081 

334.  BJlcl&ner,  Lonis.  Kraft  aod  StolL— 
Empirisch-naturphilosophische  Studien.  In 
allgemein-TersUindlicher  Darstellang.  e*  ver- 
menrte  und  rerbeaserte  Aofl.  [lat  and  2il 
eds.,  1855 ;  3d  and  4th,  D^&e.]  Frankfurt  a.  3L, 

1859,  S».  pp.  Wi.,  252.    H. 

The  aathor  is  a  lealoua  propn^ndlet  ofmateriiHii 

335.  FraucnatHdt,  Jalius.  Der  Materialis- 
uiUM.  Seine  Wahrheit  and  aein  Irrtbnm. 
Eine  Erwiedemng  auf  Dr.  Lonia  Btichner's 
''  Kraft  and  Stoff.'^  . . .  Leipzig,  ISSK,  1C».  pp. 
XV.,  208. 

336.  Fabrt  9  Friedr.  Briefe  gegen  den  Materia- 
lismus.    Stuttgart,  18541,  ^*'.  pp.  xt.,  215. 

"  One  of  the  best  works  acainst  the  matcrialMc 
iendenor."— JTlMn/et.  Bee  alM  JtHUaek.  Saen, 
XVII.  2te-:ii. 

337.  Flclitc,  Imman.  Herm.  Anthropdopc. 
—  Die  Lehre  Ton  der  niemscliUchen  Seelo. 
Neubegriindet  auf  naturwissenscliaftlichein 
Wege  rir  Naturfitracher,  SeelenJb^te  and  wiii- 
senschaftlich  Gebildete  tiberhaapt.  2"  rer- 
niehrte  und  rerbeseerto  Aafl.  Leipzig,  (18^) 

1860,  8«.  pp.  xxxix..  623.     H. 

"Die  sptrllaali*:tschen  Lehrvn."  pp.  SS-»:  "Der 
IfateiiaUamu*."  pp.  6tv.M :  "  Der  Tod  und  die  See- 
Icnrondaucr."  pp.  307-3fi;  "  Die  teitiiehc  KnlMc- 
huns  dor  8«elo,"  pp-  434-634.  —  An  important  aorfc. 
Cump.  LripM.  ttt^9rt.,  !«:»,  LV.  209-Z12. 

338.  Orindon,  Leoi)old  Hartley.  Life:  its 
Nature,  Yarietiea  and  Phenomena.  Aim, 
Times  and  Seasons.  . . .    London,  1856, 8*.  pp. 

viii.,  328.    F. 

339.  Lotxc,  (Rud.^  Herm.  Mikrokosmoa.  Ideen 
zur  Naturgeschichte  und  Ge«chichte  der 
Menschheit.  Yersuch  einer  Anthropologie. 
I«  Band :  Der  Leib.  Der  Seele.  Das  Leben.  | 
II«Band:  Der  Menach.  DerGeist.  Der  Welt 
Laut    2  Bde.    Leipzig,  IHSS-^SH,  6*. 

"A  Terjr  important  work."— j:ii:j|^ 

^40.  Cxolbc,  Ueinr.  Entstehung  des  Selbst- 
bcwusstseins.  Eine  Antwort  an  Hm.  ProC 
Lotze.    Leipzig,  1856.  8*.  pp.  68. 

341.  Braubacliy  W.  Kfihleranglaabe  and 
Material  ismus  oder  die  Wahrheit  des  geistf> 
gen  Lebens.  FrankAirt  am  Main,  1856,  8*. 
pp.  iv.,  92. 

M2.  Thum,  Rud.  Karl  Yogt'a  KShlerglaabe 
und  WiMu^nscIiaft  im  eigenen  Lichte.  1.  Gdt- 
tingen, 1856,  8*.  pp.  35. 

343.  Draper,  John  Wm.  Human  Physiology, 
Statical  and  Dynauiical:  or.  The  Conditions 
and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Han.  . . .  New  York, 
1856,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  (49. 

Bee  pp.  283-^  for  "  eTidcaoe  of  the  t»i— ~^  of 
the  aoul  derired  fhMB  cerebral  ■tmctare." 

844.  Eucn,  F.  Der  natarwisnenachaStllche 
Materialiflmus  in  seinem  Princip  und  in  sei- 
ncn  Kon!>equenzen.  Ein  Yortrag  ...  .  Ber- 
lin, 1856,  8«.  pp.  32. 

345.  MIclicllSy  Fr.  Der  Materialismaa  als 
KUhlerglaube.  Kin  oflenes  SendKcbreiben 
als  Uerausfordenmg  zum  wisaensehaiUichen 
Kampfe  an  die  Yertreter  des  neuen  Materia- 
lismus  in  Deutschland:  Cotta,  Banneister, 
Yirchow,  Yofft,  Moleachott,  RoaouJbsIer,  HO)- 
Icr,  Ule,  Czolbe,  BUchner  u.  A.  ...  Mdnater, 
1856,  R'.  pp.  75. 

Rcriewcd  br  Pr.  Boflhiaaa  In  nehteTi  fWCadr./. 
PAOe*..  1857.  ^XXL  t31..A7.    H. 

346.  Molescliott,  Jac.  Ucht  and  Lrben. 
Bede  beim  Antritt  dea  6ffeutlichen  Lekraatta 
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inr  Erforachnng  der  Natur  des  Menscheu,  an 
der  ZUricher  Iluchffchule.  . . .  FrankAirt  a.  BI., 
1856,  8«».  pp.  48.    H. 

847.  Tlttmann,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Oeist  und 
Matvrialiiiiiiu«.  Znr  Verwahrung  g:eg<*n  di«> 
Antrittirode  dea  Ilrn.  Prof.  Molettchott:  Licht 
aud  Leb«n.    Dresden,  1856,  b«.  pp.  31. 

848.  Meyer,  Jilrgen  Bona.  Zum  Stroit  tiber 
Leili  und  8eele.  Worte  der  Kritik.  Sechs 
Yorle.sungen  ...  .  Hamburg,  1856,  8*.  pp. 
xii.,  lao.    //. 

Rfviewed  br  J.  U.  Wtrtb  la  Ftcbta'i  ZeiUchr.  / 
PhOot.,  1860,  XXXVI.  \U-HHO.     H. 

849.  Neander,  p«f(^<)n./  Kritincho  Belcnrh- 
tung  dt*ii  Spiritunliumns  ond  MaterinliMniUN 
Tom  Standpunct  organiHch-monistischer  Welt- 
und  Menachenanscbauung.  Bremen,  1856, 
8*.  pp.  36. 

850.  Pertjr,  Max.  Uebcr  die  Seele.  Ein  tfflTent- 
licher  Vortrag  ...    .    Bern,  1856,  8».  pp.  70. 

351.  IVeber,  August.  Die  neueste  TergOtte- 
rung  dcH  Htoff«.  ...  2*  Ausg.  Qiosseu,  (1856,) 
185*<,  Km.  S*.  pp.  XV.,  248.     H. 

"  We  have  never  wen  the  phyilologicul  \iev  of  the 
avl^ert  iri«t.Hl  more  complutclj  Riid  ■alUfiictorilj."— 
Bihl.  Snrra.  Rcviewrd  bj  Fr.  UuffiiiHiiii  in  Fichte*a 
MdUchriftf.  Philoi..  Inft7,  XXX.  O^SOl.     H. 

352.  IVtanensehafillclie  Beleucbtung  dos 
Matt^rialiiimurt.  Zur  Struitfrage  :  "  Existirt 
eine  Seele  mler  int  die  GeifiteHfktilgkeit  Uehirn* 
funotiunr"    DarniMtadt,  1856, 1&>.  pp.  41. 

853.  ZeUlng,  Adolf.  Die  JiiugHten  Stroitfra- 
gen  auf  diMU  Gc1>ietder  Naturpbiloaophie  und 
Metaphyrtik.  Dritter  Artikel.  [Keview  of 
recent  workx  on  the  quention  uf  materialiflm.] 
(Ficht^H  S^iUchrift  f.  Philot.,  1856,  XXIX. 
27V>-321.)     H. 

854.  Biicliiier,  Louln.  Natur  und  Geist.  Oe- 
upriiche  zweier  Freunde  fiber  den  31aterialifl- 
muA  und  iil>crdiereal-pIiilu8oplii(M;hcn  Fragen 
der  Gegenwart.  . . .  Kr^ter  Baud :  Makrukotf- 
mofl.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1857*  8*.  pp.  xiv., 
300. 

856.  Henry,  Joseph.  Meteorology  in  it«  Con- 
nection witb  Agriculture.  (Report  uf  the 
U.  S.  CommiiMtoner  of  Patents  for  1857,  Agri- 
culture, pp.  419-n<)<^.  —  35th  Congr.  Ist  Sesa. 
HouHe.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  32.)     H. 

Mr.  AlR«r  has  called  mj  atteatioo  to  tbla  ai  con- 
tainiog  (pp.  410-449)  mmdc  important  remarka  on  the 
power  by  which  regctable  and  animal  organlama  are 
produced. 

856.  HIttell,  John  S.  A  Plea  for  Pantheism. 
New  York,  1857, 1>.  PP.  x-,  &«•  (Also  forming 
Ch.  XXV.-XXVIII.  of  bis  "  Evidences  against 
Christianity,"  2d  Ed.  2  vol.  New  York,  1857, 
12».     A.) 

Pp.  1-28.  "Phyaiolour  "•  •  Future  State."  — The 
•oth'ir  aajs:  — "Ky  'Paothelsim'  1  understand  the 
doetrine  that  matter  au>l  \u  qu^ilUlea  are  the  only 
existences,  nnd  that  th«  force*,  pervading  matter  and 
laberent  In  It.  are  the  divine  exlatence,  which  eomea 
to  eoaaciouiiieu  only  io  man." 

857.  Humor  (Der)  in  Kraft  und  Stoff,  oder  die 
exarteii  Ungcreiratbeiten  der  modemen  Real* 

8hilo«ijphie  ...    .    Darmstadt,  1857*  8*.  pp. 
1. 

858.  Jacob,  Theodor.  Die  ontacheidende  Frage 
im  8treit  iiber  Leib  uud  Seele.  Berlin,  1857, 
8«».  pp.  v.,  122. 

"  A  Kood  work  acaiiut  the  materiallatlo  view."— 
Klufftl.  ^ 

850.  Kurxe  populJire  Widcrlogung  der  neue- 
ren  matorialistiHchen  Bebanptungen  liber 
Gott,  Welt,  Bentininiung  dee  Mcnscben  und 
angebliche  Sterblichkeit  des  menschlicben 
Geistes.  . . .    Berlin,  1857,  ^.  PP-  23. 

860.  Mattery  Jacques.    La  pbilosophie  de  la 
reliKion  ...    .    2  tom.  Paris,  1857,  IS".    H. 
Tome  II.  treat*  of  "  La  aclence  du  monde  aplrltud." 

86L  Btorrsy  Ricliard  Salter,  Jr.  Graham  Lec- 


tures.— The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Sonl. 
8ix  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Now  York,  1857,  S*. 
pp.  338.    H. 

302.  Vltteauty .    La  m^decine  dans  se^ 

rapports  avec  la  religion  on  liefutation  du 
mat^rialisme  thtorique  et  pratique.  . . .  Paris, 
1857,  8*.  pp.  430.    /. 

363.1Vac^ery  Rud.  Der  Kanipf  um  dlo 
Seele  vom  Standpunkte  der  'WiHsonisclmft. 
SendMcbreiben  an  >IIm.  Leibarzt  Dr.  Bcneko. 
Giittinpon,  1S."7.  ^^  pp.  viii.,  218. 

See  Lei^M.  Rtptri.  lor  1857,  IV.  27-:i9.    H. 

364.  IVoysclij  Otto.  Der  Materialismus  und 
die  cbrifltlicbe  Weltanschauung.  Mit  eineiu 
Vorwort  von   . . .   Dr.  W.  Hoffmann.     Berlin, 

1857,  »•.  pp.  vii.,  107. 

365.  Boullller,  Francisque.  De  Funit^  de 
r&nie  peiiHiiuto  et  dn  priucipe  vital  ...  . 
Paris,  1858,  8».  pp.  59.    U. 

MalnUlna  their  unity. 

366.  Cornill,  Adolpb.  Materialisrans  und 
Idealismus  in  ibreu  gegonwKrtigen  Entwicke- 
lung8krisen  beleucbtot.  Heidelberg,  1858,  b*. 
pp.  42U.    A. 

See  WtMtM.  Rn.  for  Ocu  1858;  LXX.  U&-667.    H. 

367.  Hlrsclil|f,  A.  Onzo  onsterfelijkbeid, 
gebandhaafd  togenover  de  materialistiscbe 
natuurkunde  van  onzen  ti^d.  Alkmaar,  1858, 
8«.  pp.  21. 

868.  Lemolne,  Albert.  Stahl  et  I'animisme. 
M6moire  ...    .     Tari?,  1858,  8».  pp.  207. 

First  publikhed  iu  the  SieMce*  et  Traraux  de  VAcad, 
du  Sd.  lior.  et  J\>1.,  Tomea  XLll.-XLV.    H. 

360.  Leu,  Jos.  Burkard.  Bericht  Uber  den 
neueren  Materialismus.  Luzem,  1858, 8*.  pp. 
34. 

370.  Leupoldty  Job.  Michael.  Zur  TerstXn- 
digung  liber  den  modemen  Materialismus. 
Erlangen,  1858,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  9.;. 

371.  Schellwlen,  Rob.    Kritik  des  3Iateria- 

lisniufl.     Berlin,  1858,  8«.  pp.  134. 

Reviewed  with  high  praiae  hy  H.  Ulricl  in  Fichte'i 
£git*ckr./.  PhUot.,  ICM,  XXXII.  29D-a03.    H. 

372.  Snell,  Karl.  Die  StreitfragedcH  Materia* 
lismu.i.      Ein    vermittelndcs    Wort.     Jena, 

1858,  8*.  pp.  viii..  63. 

Reviened  by  I.  H.  Fichte  in  bU  XtiUchr.  f.  PkOo*.. 
1850.  XXXIV.  374-2t>7.    H. 

373.  IVlttmaack,  The(Nl.  Licht  und  Geiift, 
Oder  die  Lebre  von  den  belebenden  l*rinzipien 
in  der  organischen  Natur.  Nebst  einem  An- 
bangc.  . . .     Leipzig,  1858,  8».  pp.  xii.,  348. 

374.  Bdtiner)  August  Nathanael.  Naturfor- 
Bchung  und  Kulturleben  in  ihren  neuesten 
Krgebnissen  zur  Beleucbtung  der  grossen 
Frage  der  Gegenwart  Uber  Christenthnm  und 
Materialismus,  Geist  und  Stoff.  ...  Hanno- 
ver, 1809  [1858 J,  f ».  pp.  xiv.,  306.     H. 

Commended  In  the  LeipM.  Sepert..  18o8.  LXIV.  Y3- 
26.  (H.)  See  alao  Freudo'a  WegtreUer.  II.  711,  742.  — 
A  Frmek  tranalation,  "  Dn  matcrialUme,"  etc.,  Paiis^ 
1861,  8°. 

375.  Crominrellf  Thomas.  The  Soul  and  the 
Future  Life.  . . .  The  Philosophic  Argument. 
Lond<.n,  1859, 12».  pp.  xv.,  3(»7. 

"The  Philoeophio  Amument,"  Part  I.  of  the  work, 
la  to  be  followvd  bv  II.  "  HlntnrT  of  the  Common  (>(  l* 
nion,"  and  III.  "  The  Biblical  ^  lew  "  The  author  op. 
po<efl  immaterialiam,  but  la  unwiUinf  to  be  called  a 
materialiaU 

376.  PaurC)  A.  Th£orie  do  la  spirituality,  oa 
Exanien  approfundi  de  la  nature  et  de  la  suIh 
stanco  pensante  ...  .  Gap,  1859,  S*.  pp.  iv., 
124. 

377.  Fichte,  Imman.  Herm.  Zur  Beelenfrago. 
Eine  pbiloHophische  Confession.  Leipzig,  1859» 
M.  pp.  xxviii.,  286. 

878.  Contributions  to  Mental  Philosophy. 

[A  free  translation  and  abridgment  of  the 
above.]    Translated  and  edited  by  J.  D.  M(v 
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rell,  A.M.    London,  1860,  stn.  8».  pp.  xxxtII., 
169.    H. 

879.  ^uandt,  Joh.  Oottlob  Ton.     Wissen 
iitid  Sciu.     Kino  realiiitiHcIie  Abhandlun)?  Kur 
Auh^IeichuiiK  (i^*^  Spiritualitumus  und  Materia- 
lisniUK.     Dresden,  IH50,  S«».  pp.  112. 
8«ra  LeipM.  Repert,  for  1859,  IV.  12-U.    H. 

SF/).  Reclam,  Carl.  Geist  und  Kufp^  in 
ihron  WwliKL'lU' ziohungcn  . . .  .  Leipzig  und 
lIciilellKiTg,  IS59,  H».  pp.  viii.,  387. 

381.  Scholtcn,  Jan  Ilenr.  Du  mat^rialisme 
miMiiMiie  ct  de  ses  cautfeii.  [An  euBay  read 
before  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Science  at  Amster- 
dam, Dec.  12,  1839.  TranHlate*!  Into  French 
by  R.  ran  der  Maas.]  (Nourrllf  Ifevuf  de 
TUfxA,.,  Stnmlwurg,  for  Fob.  and  March,  1860; 
V.  rj^KKk)     //. 

For  ftn  Kn|Ill^h  tranalation,  tee  The  Profre*M  of 
SetlgiouM  Thought  ...in  the  PtotesiatU  Church  </ 
Pratrf,  ed.  bj  J.  B.  Beard,  Londoa,  imi,  8°,  pp.  10- 

m.    H. 

382.  Recent  Works  on  Materialism.  (Biblioih. 
Sacra  for  Jan.  IMO;  XVII.  201-212.)     H. 

383.  Eg^omet,  M.D.^pseudon.  Life  and  Im- 
mortality, or.  Thoughts  on  Being.  A  Phih> 
84.>phical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Life. 
London,  JIoly*Kike,  I860.  3«. 

384.  Macmalioiiy  John  M.  A  Treatise  on 
Metaphysics  cldefly  in  reference  to  Revealed 
Religion.  ...  Loudon,  1860,  8».  pp.  xix., 
418.     //. 

Cb.  VI.  (pp.  104-iaO)  treaU  tbe  qucatlon  of  tnuna- 
terialiij.  Tbe  author  leeais  to  fkvor  tbe  doctrine  of 
tbe  pre-exliiteoce  of  tbe  toul. 

385.  Melne  Beruhigung.  Oott.  Welt.  Unsterb- 
llchl{eit.  ChristUH.  Uegen  Materialismus  und 
Pantheismus.     Berlin,  IHOO,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  62. 

380.  Plorry,  Pierre  Adolphe.    Discours  snr 


Vorganiame,  le  vitalisme  et  le  pnychisme,  pro- 
nonc^  i  P Acad6niie  impe riole  de  ni6dedne  . . . 
Buivis  . . .  de  fragments  poetique*  ear  I«  mat^ 
rialisme  et  le  spiritualisme,  sur  PAme  on  p«y- 
chatome  et  sur  I'avcnir  de  Phaniaalt«  ...  . 
Paris,  I860,  8*.  pp.  48. 

880.  Fee  Hue  r,  Gust.  Theodor.  Ueber  di« 
Seelenfrage.  Lin  Gang  durch  die  sirhtbare 
Welt,  uni  die  unsichtbare  zu  flnden.  Leipzie, 
1861,  8».  pp.  vii.,  229; 

386>>.  Immateriality  (The)  of  the  SooL 
(ChrUtian  Jiev.  for  April,  1861;  XXVU.  38»- 
313.;    BA. 

386>.  Tlssot,  (aaude)  Joseph.  La  Tie  dans 
I'homme.  Kxisteuce,  fonctions,  nature,  roit- 
dition  pr6sente,  forme,  origine  et  destine 
future  du  principe  de  la  vie;  eHquisse histo- 
rique  de  Tanimisme  ...  .  Paris,  1861,  8*. 
pp.  xxiv.,  506. 

38&1.  rirlcl,  Herm.  DaaWesenderSeelenach 
niiturwiiMenschaftlicher  Ansicht.  (Fichte's 
ZfitKhr.  f.  PhOos.,  1861,  XXXVm.  21-50.) 

To  be  eontloned. 

380.  C  he -r  alter,  J.  P.  L*&me  an  point  de 
Tue  de  I)t  M-icnce  et  de  laraiaon  ...  .  Paris, 
1861,  1>>.  pp.  178. 

386^.  Langel,  Augnste.  Le  probUme  d« 
r&iiio  de\ant  la  m^taphysique  et  la  science. 
4  propos  de  quelques  travaux  r^cens  en  France 
et  en  AUemague.  {Herue  dfs  Ikux  Honda 
for  Sept.  1,  1861 ;  XXXV.  211-233.)    H, 

386s.  Santi,  Tincenzo.  Delia  immateriality 
e  inalterability  deU'intelletto  . . .  al  cbiarit- 
simo  Prof.  Benedetto  Monti  dl  Bolugna  e  ris- 
posta  dl  quost'ultimo.    Pemjfia,  1961,  S>. 


CLASS   II.— ORIGIN  OF  THE   SOUL. 


SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE   WORK&;    CREATION;    TRADUCTION. 


187.  Gfintlier,  Gotthard.  8chediasma  histo- 
rico-dogniaticum  de  Anima,  qua  Ortum  con- 
cernit.  omnes  Christianorum  de  ejus  Ortu  a 
nato  Christo  variantes  Sententias  historice 
rccensens  . . .  et  (kbscuroe  alias  Animae  nsla- 
1ns  clnrae  Luci  oxiK»nons.  Lipsiae,  1717,  8». 
pp.  Vrt.—  lbid.  17iy,  1720,  80. 

388.  Marcu«,  Joli.  Die  Lehrmeiuungen  iiber 
d(!n  LrKprungder  menschlichon  Seelen  in  den 
vier  ersten  Juhrhuuderten  der  Kirche.  . . . 
Salzburg,  1854,  8«.  pp.  iii.,  43,     F. 

See,  further,  Fabricius,  Dfltettu,  etc.  pp. 
44^i-44.);  also  No.  421,  Zeiaold|  429.  Tlio- 
maftlusi  441,  Vakei  and  458,  Enne- 
motter. 


389.  Aug^stinus,  Aurelius,  Saint  and  Bp., 
fl.  A.I).  2(90.      Du  Origine  Aniniffi    Hominis 
Liber.     Kpist.  106,  al.  28.    (^>»era,  ed.  Paris, 
alt.,  1S3C,  ftc.  II.  872-f^88.)    H. 
Sec  alfo  KpUt.  190,  al.  157. 

890.  Do  Aiiinui  ot  ejus  Origine  Libri  IV. 

(//>»/.  X.Cl).V77.s.)     H. 

290>.  CampellU,  Ouilielmus  de  (Fr.  Guil- 
launno  de  CUampeaux  , /J)).,  d.  a.d.  1121. 
TrnctatiiH  brcvis  de  Origine  Animao.  (In  .Mar- 
tene  and  Durand*«  The*.  Nov.  AneccL^  1717, 
fol.,  V.  877-882.)    B. 
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391.  SartOTinsi  Balth.  Qusestio,  SitnaJknima 
Uomini*),  quse  i>piraculam  Dei  est,  Partioila 
aut  Portio  Kssentiie  Divinie,  aat  Substantia 
abillodiversa?     Lipsis?,  1682,  4«. 

392:  Colery  Joh.  Jac.  Quse«tio  . . .  Kum  Ani- 
ma sit  ex  Traduce?  An  vero  «  Deo  quotidie 
inspiretur?  Cum  Orationibns  duabus:  Utmm 
Anima  sit  tota  in  Corpore  toto  et  in  qimlibet 
ejus  Parte;  et  do  Animae  Immortalitate.  TS- 
guri,  1586,  4*. 

393.  Goelenius,  Rudolph,  tkf  elder.  ^t«x?Ao- 
yto,  hoc  est,  de  llominis  Perfect ione,  Anima 
et  inprimis  Ortu  h^Jus  Commeiitationes  ac  Dis- 

fmtationes  quorundam   Theol<^:arum  et  I^ii- 
osophorum  uostrae  aetatis  ...    .    Marpurgi, 
1500,  S»,—  IUd.  1504,  1597,  h». 

394.  Nlphns  (lUiL  Nifb  ,  Fabina.  Opbinu, 
seu  de  ct>olesti  Animarum  l*ro^nie  Divinatio. 
Lngd.  Bat.  1509,  4*. 

395.  Liceti,  Fortunio.  ...  De  Ortn  Animie  ho- 

mauK  Libri  III Oenuae,  1602,4*.  iqi. 

429.     ^L.  — Also  Venet.  1003,  4»;    VnacoL 

1606,  8».  pp.  472. 

"Anlmie  ham.  partem  Irratioaalem.  vefetalrmseU. 
k  Miuicrlcem,  |irodlr«  a  patre  mcdiante  aemlDe;  par> 
tern  rmtionalem  a  Dro  eodrm  iD«tanti  crrari  k  !■• 
fundi  oorpori  kc.  De  mentis  tmrnaaa  orta  X.  pntK% 
sententias. ' '  —HerrUh. 

396.  Taturelli&Sy  Nieolaut.  De  Ortn  ratio- 
nalis  Animie.    KorimbergiB,  lOOi^  8*. 
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807.  Hill,  Wllltam.  The  Infancy  of  tho  Soule; 
or,  Tiie  Soule  of  an  Infant:  showing  how  and 
when  it  id  infused.    London,  1605,  4*. 

898.  Scliilirer,  Michael.  'AicooiroAif  Chris- 
tiann  Keligionis ;  Disputatio  de  Peccato  Ori- 
giniii  et  Origine  Animie  ...  .  Tublngie, 
1«07,  8». 

899.  Skomagery  Hans  Rasmussen  (£a(.  Joh. 
Eranmi).  l>u  Traduce  Animie  humanie.  Haf- 
niie,  f60S,  S>. 

400.  Rudb«ck,  Joh.,  the  elder.  DispnUtio 
extraordinaria  ( in  Priyato  CoMegio)  de  Urigtne 
et  Immurtulitato  Aninitt.  [Hefp.  H.  Gabr. 
Felstad.]    Stockholm.  1611,  4«.  (1  sh.) 

401.  Foumler  or  Fornler,  Raoul,  Sieur 
<la  Rondeau.  Disconrs  acad^niiques  de 
lorigine  de  lame.  Paris,  1619,  12».  12 /r. 
Techeuor. 

So«  Hoefcri  Now.  Biogr.  gincraU,  XVIII.  379. 

401».  Flenua,  Thomas.    De  Formatrico  Foetus, 

Lib<4r  in  quo  oAtenditur  Animani  ratinnnlem 

infandi  tertia  Die.     Antvnrplfc,  1620, 8«    BL. 

Pleou*  wrot«   other   foolieh    booki   on    tbe   vsme 

40J   Baron,  Robert,  o/v1&<rd>rti.   Exercitatio 
de  Origine  Anim<«  et  Propagationo  Peccati. 
Id   bit  Pkilotophia    ThtotoguB  ancHlan*,  Audrem- 
poli,  1021,  &*,  and  nereral  otb«r  edition*. 

403.  Tlianini,  Theodor.  Controrersia  de 
Traduce  "^ive  Ortu  Animae  rationalis.  Tu- 
bings, 16'i*i,  4«. 

403».   Du    Gardln    (Lat.   Gardlnlns    or 

Hortenalua;,  Louis.  De  Aniuiatione  Foe- 
tus QuiVittio,  in  qua  ostenditur,  quod  Anima 
rationalis  ante  Organ izatiouem  non  infunda- 
tur.    Duaci,  1623,  8». 

404.  Kolblus,  Krnest.  De  Animae  hnmanae 
Origine.     Lipiiae,  1624,  49. 

406.    IVanfl^nereck,    or    IVag^ereck, 

Ileinr.  ...  De  Creatione  AuiniR}  rationaliM, 
Tractatus  adversns  Augustanos  Privcunes,  ali- 
oaquo  llsreticos  Ti*aducis  Asscrtores.  . . .  Di> 
lingie,  162H,  Vi>.  pp.  200  +. 

405».    Du   Gardln    (Lat.   Gardlnius   or 

Hortenslus),  Louis.  Anima  rationalis 
restituta  in  integrum,  sive  altera  Refutatio 
Opinionis  quie  sibi  persnadet,  Animam  ratio- 
nalem,  ante  omnem  Organisationem,  Infundl 
in  8emcn.     Duaci,  1620,  8o.  ff.  0,  pp.  330.  liL. 

406.  Freltag,  Joh.  De  Calidi  innati  Essentia 
et  de  Forniiirum  Origine  Disputationes  duw. 
Oroninga>,  1632-38,  %». 

400».  Sperling,  Joh.  Tractatus  de  Origine 
Formarum.     VViteb.  1684,  8».    BM. 

407.  De  Origine  Formarum  pro  D.  Daniele 

Sennorto,  contra  D.  Johannem  Freitagium.  . . . 
Witeb.  1684,  8*. 

408.  Sennert,  Daniel.  Physica  llypomne- 
mata.    Lngduni,  1687,  8*. 

In  thla  work  8ennert  treaU  "  De  Propa^itone 
Aniaac  hamanc"  See  Hjpomn.  IT.  oc.  10-14.  (Opera, 
Par.  1641,  ful..  I.  18B--i01.     H.) 

408*.  Sperling,  Joh.  Defensio  Tractatus  pro 
Origine  Formarum  ...  .  Wlteb.  1688,  8«. 
BM. 

409.  Gallego  de  la  Serna,  Juan.  De  Xa- 
tnralt  Animarnm  Origine  Invectiva  adversus 
Daniclem  Senuortum.     Bruxellis,  1610,  4«. 

400b.  riVoolnor,  Henry].  The  Extraction 
of  Mans  Soul:  ...  a  ...  Discourse,  proving 
by  Dirine  and  Natnrall  Reason,  that  the 
Ftoduction  of  Mans  Soul  is  by  Pr(»pagation 
and  not  by  Creation.  Likewise,  proving,  that 
except  Mans  Soul  be  propagated,  he  can  have 
DoOriginallSin.  ...  By  H.  W.  B.D.  London, 
lft5fi,  W*.  pp.  336  +.    H. 

pint  ed.  1641.  vlih  the  title:— "Tbe  Tree  Or!' 
glaaU  of  the  Sonle,"  cts. 
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410.  Haunold,  Christoph. 
teritu  Animae  rationalis 
1645. 

411.  Munarenus,  Ant.  De  Animae  rationiv 
lis  Creatione  et  originaria  Imuiortalitate  ad- 
versus erroneam  Opinionem  ci\jusdam  Philo- 
Bophi,  qui  eam  dictitat  propivgntani  sepai.-i- 
tamque  dumtaxat  Immortalitatis  compotciit 
declamat.     Venctiis,  1646,  4«. 

41K  Ze Isold,  Joh.  Tradux  non  Tradux,  id 
est,  Tradiictio  Formarum,  quro  in  naturuli 
Uenerationo  vulgo  statuitur,  seniet  ipsum 
everteiw.  Jenae,  1647, 8*.    BL.— I  bid. 1^2,  K«. 

412.  Hurler,  Joh.  Jac.  Do  Animn  humanas 
Origine.     Londiui,  1648,  8«. 

413.  Hottiam,  Charles.  In  Philoeophiam 
TcMituniciim  Manuductio,  sive  Determinatio 
do  Origine  Anima'  Huniann?.   Londini,  164^,  8«. 

An  Engtiah  iraoBlation,  London,  1650,  8^. 

413».  Sperling,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Traduce. 

Witeb.  |«1»,  So.     BM. 
41Sb.  Zcisold,  Joh.     Parasceve  ad  Vindicias 

Tra4luri!*  non  Traducis.    Jenn?,  164*1,  8«. 

4130.  Sperling,  Joh.  Antiparascevo  pro  Tra- 
duce.    Witeb.  164S,  ?••     BM. 

414.  Lehmann,  Georg.  De  Animae  immor- 
talis  Traductione.    Lipsiae,  1640,  49. 

415.  LIpenius,  Mart.  Di(«putatio  de  Animra 
rationalis  Origine.  [Prxt.  Joach.  Fabriciu.<<.J 
Stctini,  1650. 

416.  Unonlua,  01.  De  Origine  Animse  ratio- 
nalis. [  Be*p.  Claud.  Hcnr.  Ralholm.]  Upsal. 
1650,  40. 

41(!».  Drcler,  or  Dreyer,  Christian,  and 
Neufeld,  Conrad,  16ol-1658. 

Tbcse  «ritrrs  bad  a  controvcmj  on  tbe  present 
aubject  at  the  alio\  c  dale.  Boo  Roierround'a  ForUet- 
Mung  to  Jtichcr's  GeUkrten  Lex.,  V.  biS. 

417.  Zelsold,  Job.  Anatomia  Disputatiouis 
Sperlingiana>  Animie  humana*  Creationi  op- 
poeit«.    Jense,  16o2,  4^. 

418. ...  De  Animie   Rationalis  Creatione, 

quatunus  ea  ex  Scripturis  Sacris  probari  potest. 

Jenie,  1654,  4o.    BL. 
419. ...    De  Animae  rationalis  Productione 

et    Propagatione.     Jente,    (1654?)    1669,  ^<>. 

BM. 

420.  IVIldersInn,  Bemh.  Anti-Wangtie- 
reokius:  Aimlogcticus  pro  Traduce.  Stutt- 
giird.  1659,  4«.— Tubingie,  1660,  4«. 

421.  Zelsold,Joh.  Diatribe  historico-elench- 
tica  de  Sententiao  Cruationem  Anim«>  ratio- 
nalis statuentis  Antiqnitnto  et  Veritate. 
Jense,  1660,  8».  (19  sh.)— /6i<i.  1662,  8«. 

In  opposition  to  J.  Sperling. 

422.  Ramesey,  Wiiliani.  ...  Mans  Dignity 
and  Perfection  vindicated.  ...  Wherein  it  is 
. . .  demonstrated,  that  the  Soule  of  Man  is 
ex  Traduce  and  begotten  by  the  Parents.  . . . 
London,  1661,  sm.  8*.  pp.  99  +.    //. 

423.  Deusing,  Antonius.  (Economus Corporis 
aninmlis:  av  Hpeciatim  de  Ortu  Animse  huma- 
nw  Dissertatio  ...     .    Groningsp,  1661,  8«. 

421.  [Boroh,  OInf  or  Ole  (Lat.  Olaus  Borrl- 
ctelus)].  DeuMingius  Ileautontiuiorumenos, 
sive  Kpistolse  selectae  Eruditonim,  quae  imma- 
turis  Antonii  D<Mislngii  ...  Pcriptis  ...  Liir- 
vam  ...  dctrahunt  ...  edente  Benedicto Blot- 
tesandseo.     Ilamburgi,  1661,  4«. 

425.  Denaing,  Antonius.  (Economus  Corpo- 
ris animalis  rt'<«titutus;  in  quo  genninns  Ani- 
mie humansB  Ortus  itemqne  possibilis  Cognitio 
sui  iprtius  ...  a*«eruntur  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
Borrh.]    Oroningw,  1662,  R*. 

426.  Zeliold,  Joh.  Qnimtio,  an  in  Genera- 
tione  Hominis  .\nimit  Prolin  cmanct  ab  Anima 
Parentis.    Joni«,  1662,  4*. 
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427.  Hlllsy  Henry.  A  Short  Treatine  concern- 
iuv;  the  1  ix(pax>^tion  of  the  Soul.  . . .  London, 
IttiJT,  i«.  l»l).  120  +. 

428.  Feslen,  Joh.  Jac.  De  Origine  Animae 
hunmnao.     Wittenbergae,  1969,  4*. 

429.  TltomaaluSy  Jac.  Dinnertatio  de  Ori- 
i;ine  Aninia)  humanae  ex  Traduce.  [Besp. 
Joh.  Vako.]     Lip(«iR,  I6tttf»  4*.  —  Reprinted  at 

lljille,  (1724?)1745,  pp.  72. 

"A  coutrovcnial  euaj  on  the  principal  oplnloas  of 
the  heatbeu,  Hcbrewi,  ChrivUan  Kaihcin,  mUooI. 
men,  and  modern  divioea  onncvrnlng  the  origin  of 
the  human  »onl,  of  which  be  cnunienitea  eUvtn,  and 
drcidea  in  faror  of  trad  notion.  "—iliemVA. 

430.  Vake,  Juh.  Dlsputatlo  de  Origine  Anima? 
huniana',  Ainandi  Veri  (ScriptoriH  Anima»  tri- 
umphant is  ^cvdcjnfftov) . . .  DifBcultatibus  op- 
pi  wita.     Lipffis,  IftOOy  4*. 

.See  No.  688. 

431.  Ze Idler,  Melchior.  Dissertatio  de  Ori- 
gine Aniiiifp  ratioiialis  in  Qoneratione  Homi- 
ni«i.    JtMiip,  Ittil,- •. 

432.  [Fede,  Ren^J.  MMitations  metaphy- 
Ki(iuc8  (iu  l*origii)c  de  I'ime,  bh  nature,  mi  hd- 
atitude,  mm  devoir,  son  d^sordre,  nm  r^tabliti- 
fionient  et  sa  conaorvation.  Amsiterdani,  ltf72l» 
12«.  pp.  72. 

A  uvwcd..enlar((ed.  Id  Latin  and  French,  Cologne. 
1693.  I'i**;  another  earlier  eu.,  without  place  or  date. 
See  Bar  bier. 

433.  Gruve,  Matthias.  De  Origine  AnimaD 
liuniHua-.     r^vfovdiw,  1678)  4*. 

434.  Diirry  Joh.  Conr.  Kpistola  de  humana- 
ruiu  Atiiuiuiuni  ad  Po«tcroa  Propagationo. 
Norinili.  et  Altorf.  1674,  4«. 

435.  IjOTenscn,  Joh.  Dietr.  Do  Animae 
rational!)*  C'reatione.     Helm.  1674,  4«. 

430.  Frenxel,  Sim.  Friedr.  De  Origine  Ani- 
mae nitiunaliA  in  Ueneratione  Horainis.  Vite- 
l»ergiie,  1676,  4». 

437.  Rdtcnbeclc,  Geo.  Paul.  Disaertatio  do 
Origine  Mentis  humanae,  Jo.  Sperlingio  et 
aliis  Traducis  Dcfensoribns  opposita.  Altorf. 
1676,  4*. 
43^.  Rndranf,  Kllian.  Quadriga  Disscrta- 
tionum  Academicarum  ...  .  G lessee,  1677, 
4«». 

The  fourth  DIuertadon  treats  "De  Propagadone 
Aniiuw  Huuian»." 

439.  Maslus,  Hector  Gottfried.  Brevis  Rc- 
petitio  Vui  itatin  do  Origine  Animae  rationalis. 
Havniae,  l6S*2,  4«. 

440.  Orlfflne  (De  1')  de  I'&me.    Paris,  1688, 

!>. 

441.  VakCyJoh.  Vom  Ursprunge  der  mensch- 
lichen  t^eeicn,  unter  vieleu  Mcintingen  die 
beHtc  gezeiget.     Hamburg,  1602,  8*. 

442.  Posner,  Gasp.  De  Animae  in  Genera- 
tione  lluiiiinis  Origine.    Jenae,  1694,  8«. 

443.  Corte  (Lat.  Curtlus),  Bartolommeo. 
Lc-ttcra  nella  quale  si  dinota  da  qual  tempo 
probabilmente  8*infondc  ncl  fcto  Tanima  ragi- 
onevolo.    Mi  la  no,  1702,  8«. 

See  Herrich,  SifUog*,  etc  p.  IS. 

444.  Andala,  Kuardus.  ...  Dissertatlonum 
phil>si>phicarum  Pentaa.  ...  Franequerai, 
1712,  40.  pp.  282. 

The  fourih  DlHcrtation  treats,  in  part,  of  the 
nature  and  creation  of  the  soul.  See  Journal  det 
Sfavana  for  Sept.  4,  1713. 

445.  Planer,  Juh.  Andr.  Dissertatio  sistens 
novam  de  Animae  humanae  Propagatione  Sen- 

tentiam.     Witteb.  1712,  4«.  pp.  71. 

The  nubstance  of  thi*  dlMertatlon  It  appended  to  J. 
O.  Relnbeck's  Philo*.  O^danckm,  etc.    See  No.  77C 


446.  I«ait|fe,  Joachim.  De  Ortn  Animie  b«- 
manie  a  meo  uon  per  easentialem  Luiaoatio- 
neni,  sed  i»er  CYeationem  . . .  Diaaertatio  1., 
II.    [Against  Poiret.j     llaUe,  1713,  4*. 

447.  CUmmerer,  Aug.  Friedr.  Untersuchunf 
Ton  der  Seele,  vraa  nnd  wo  sie  aey,  und  aof 
was  fUr  Art  sie  fortgepflanzt  werUe.  Leipiig, 
1714,  8«.  pp.  86. 

448.  Anonyml  Dilucidationes  nberiorea  ar 
duae  Doctrinae  de  Origine  Anlnuc  et  Malo 
hereditario,  quam  Leibnitius  in  Thoodicca 
primum  tractavlt.  Uolmiw,  178S»  (<*.  pp.  Ho. 
—  Ed.  2da,1740. 

449.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  {Lat.  Theophiliv}. 
DifiserUitiu  «le  Urigiue  et  PruiNigatioiie  Aiiinia- 
rum.  Tubingae,  1739,  4«.  —  Also  ibid.  1741, 4*. 

450.  Bssay  on  Fecundation,  comprehendiog 
the  Time  and  Manner  whon  and  how  the 
Human  Soul  is  intromitted  or  impressed  oo 
the  BiHly.    1742. 

451.  Belirendt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Harmonia  S]r»- 
tematis  de  hodierna  Auimarum  Creationeruiu 
Creatorls  Sanctitate  et  l*eccati  Originis  Pio- 
pagntione.   Derolini.  1744,  ^*.  pp.  M  — .  \(ifh.) 

See  BmmtdMige  JV<ie»HekMn.  i'TT.  Ixslr.  144-UI 
iW.),  and  Ximt  Acta  Emd.,  8*fpp>.,  vi.  7S-77.    MA. 

452.  [La  Mettrle,  Julien  OfTray  de].  V^uih 
metaphysiqne,  du  KsmI  siir  I'tirt^ine  de  I'Ame 

humaine,  par  M.  L Berlin,  1752,  ld>. 

pp.  34. 

Herrich.  SgUi-g^.  ete.  p.  17,  aaertbea  this  wsrfc  M 
"  Mr.  Lindner. '    I  have  fulluwed  Uarbter. 

453.  Ploucquet,  Gottfr.  Dc  Origine  atqne 
Geiiei-Htioue  Auimae  hiuuanae  ex  Principiis 
monadologids  stabilita.     Tubingae,  1758, 4*. 

454.  Carpov,  Jacob.  .  Positioner  de  OrtQ  Ani- 
iiiae  huuiauae  et  Christi  ^aIvato^is.  Jenae, 
1761,  4«.  pp.  92. 

455.  'Wucherer,  Wilh.  FHedr.  De  Origina 
ct  l*roj>agHtiune  Animae.     Basileae,  176$,  6*. 

456.  Keniner,  Nic.  Peter.  Qnaestio  de  Pro- 
pagatione Animae  humanae  breviter  exami- 
nans.  [Rejtp.  01.  Fndder  Hauimar.1  Land. 
1770,  4«.  (2  sh.) 

457.  Versueli  tlber  den  Urtipmng  menscb- 
licher  Scclen,  alien  wnhren  Psycholtigen  und 
Theologen  freundschafllich  gewidmet.  Leii>> 
elg,  17JJ0,  S«.  pp.  74. 

458.  Ennemoser,  Joseph.  Historisch-piTcbo* 
logische  Uutersuchungen  Uber  den  Ur«i»TUig 
nnd  das  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Seele  (iber^ 
hanpt,  und  tiber  die  Bet<eelung  des  Kindet 
insbesondere.  2*  mit  einem  Anhange  iibrr 
die  Unsterblichkeit  vermehrte  Anfl.  (Bean, 
1824,)  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1851,  d>.  p^ 
iv.,  164.    F. 

459.  Baltxer,  Joh.  Bapt  De  Modo  Propaga- 
tionis  Animarum  in  Genere  humano.  Disser- 
tatio theologico-philoaophica.  VratiaUTiaa, 
1883, 8«.    bgr. 

460.  Frohseliaininer,  J.    ITeber  d«a  Ur- 

sprnng  der  menschlichen  Seelen.  Recht- 
fertignng  d<M  Oeueratiamsmus  ...  .  MUiir 
Chen,  1854,  8*.  pp.  290  +.    JP. 

461.  Delltxscli,  Franz.  Tradncianinn  and 
Creatianism.  [Translated  fh>m  hi:i  **  System 
der  biblischen  Psychologie."]  (Ckri$i%ttn Xn. 
for  Oct.  1856 ;  XXI.  617-529.)    AB, 

462.  Menxel,  Aodr.  Tradncianismiu  an  Cr«> 
atianismusf  Dissertatio  theologka  ...  . 
BmnBbergae,  1856»  8*.  pp.  55. 
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SECT,  ir.  — PRE-EXISTENCE. 


40.  Kcll,  C 

pblliuj.    D*. 
(^m.  A.  • 


l,*-,  pp.«M-e77.)   a. 

-    TIk  amt.     TniDskled.     i,Bibliolh. 
terJ«B.UlMj  XI1.1M-1J8.)    H. 


Suidlast  4K,  Bcrtri 


4SI*,  OrlfCBca,  fl. 
MS.  Koberlni,    n 


•pwllHM  nun  priKiiilunt.  [In  DpiniltUin  to 
Hriirjf  More.J  (In  hla  <^>wc<iJa,  Vol.  ly.  of 
hit  Workt.  Lood,  IWI,  fof,  pp.  34-M.)    H. 


In  aarsral  DlnlOKDH, 
B.  (Hclmonl,  Vrai 


London,  an. 


Ma*.  |Rnst,Oe<irge.  Ap.1.  A  Leitcr of  RmoIii- 
tiun   nweUmmg  OrlgfD,  d^  1801.     8h  No. 


pia    LniOrl»ntaii.;or,        TMnrH  d.  Ihonm.f . 
(tpUfDn."f  the  l>ut«D  *hi.  Minor  n.J.1.1 

MO.  UIts, 


4S1.  GBrMtlnl,  tiund,    Ttn  OrloInD  el  Pnw- 
smiiati-iitla  A uinuiruin  contra  Clit.  Wolflum, 


Eo  H.n.lo».  H.H.»1 


4ffi.  ( 1.    Two  Choln.  and  HMfu]  TthiK* 

tha  onr  Lni  Ilrl.-DUllii;  oi  an  Kn.|nlr]'  li 
tbr  Dplaiiin  uf  ih*  Kulini  8ag«  concerning 
tbe  PrriHlHtanrc  otSiHila.    B«lng  a  Key  to 

nuTioB  luUani'sinaiul  MiHry .  Tbt  J^GUi^ 
lill.)  TLa  otkrr.  A  Mkmuth  of  Truth,  bj 
(he  tnle  ttenreml  Dr.  K«t.  Lord  Bluliop  of 

UMh  Ibj'iienVy  Mi>»>].  lymdon,  l«a,  »>. 
pp.  19A  t-.  Annotatioiiii.  pp.  ZTO.  /* 
MB.  Furkcr,  Saniiirl.  Bp.  A  Pna  and  Im- 
partial i;pn«ira<>(llHi  Platxnick  PhlUiinulilei 
witk  an  AiTiHint  <>f  t  lie  (Higrnian  llrputliniii, 
a«»ralni(thelTHibit«innf«Hil(.  ...  The 
ti  Ud.  <Ut  «d.,  Linid.  ISM,  4*J  Uilord,  IS07. 

fc.  pp.  la^  2t&    >; 

470.  [IVmrrvB.  EdiranlJ.    No  Pneexlatenca 

of  Ilnniine  RijDia,  Ilvinc  in  a  Slato  AnlKc! 
daneowlolLlL  By  K.  W.  A.M.  . . .  London, 
W«I.»..pp.I12+.    U. 

4T1.  l>atllM«t  ChrUtophorne.  Uit  yimirgrr, 
...  TrKtalvideOrlrlne  Anlmn.  CmoKmoU 
[i.e.  AmMeraam],  I(rri,*.pp.l9a    H.  ^y.  „. 

B21'31;«rt?'l'l«''Tl°"'*"''™*   »-■**■     «6.  W«w«omh,Thonia..    PrHiklence and 

412.  [Artopww.  ■  (C-na.   Backer),   Joh.     ^'"^''ts™';-"':  •  l'-*"-    Lo"-^' "«• 
Cbrl.t.«i)i>IM.wnallo  ■ingnKrli  d"  Eile-  '  ****-  Ml«eH«»««"«    Melaphyelcal    Bseay 
teiilla  Anlmamm,  anIFqunm  In  upectaMII        (A|:  or,  An  llj|-^h«ticon»riiing  IheFonn- 
Lutaii  Viiaa  Thcmro  camiwennl     up  1013         aiioneiidGenprKtli.nofSpirllualand.llateriia 
iS  pp  in"  ™  eonpareBoi.    s.t.  inii,        ^^^^     ^^  ^|_^^^  ^^  ^^^^  g_^^^  Thought. 


SO.  UIts,  Jacob.  Tha  Oration  epoken  at 
Jojn.'T'i  ilell,  pncHuaiil  to  the  Will  of  Un. 
Jan^Iliv^hf•  Mother.     Lonilon.  1711,  ». 


483.  B.,J.  Oerf 


Btamcn,     1141,     »•. 

lit,  9-.  pp.  7-i 

nr»  AiiKlge.  wae  dlt 

defUhre.    N.P.IJ«,S*. 


buinanirnD.  PntfXl.l»ntla.  Ll|-lie,  IBT4,S« 

474.  BbImI,  B>IIba»r.  Eterrltatlo  adienni 
Pnc«xl«t»nMani  Anlnaniin  hnmanarnm,  Br 
mrem  C.  gandll  at  Aoonnol  cnlnsdam.  Ar 
■■Dl.lS»,B>.  (Uab.) 


^iJ-W:, , 
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CLASS  II.  — ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL. 


6U 


486.  Prc-ExlBt«nec,  a  Poem.  Ptsp-ExIb- 
teiitia  Pofnm  Latine  redditnm.  Bath,  17<NI, 
8».  1*. 

See  Monthly  Bev.  XXYIII.  183-166.  The  writer 
<le<rribc4  human  bouls  ao  the  npirits  cf  fallen  angeU. 
The  Kngllih  poem  is  In  Dodalvj'i  CoUoctiou,  I.  lb»- 
172,    H. 

487.  BcrroMT,  Capfl,  Keclnr  of  Kostington. 
A  Lapse  of  Iluuiau  Souls  in  a  State  of  l*re- 
exintfiue,  the  Ciily  Original  Sin,  and  the 
UronnU  Work  of  the  Oojipel  Dif>penKatinn.  ... 
London,  17««,  >«>.  pj).  1K9.     />. 

AIM  in  his  Tk»oL  DiMertatioru,  London.  177.',  4«. 

488.  [  Jenynsy  Soamc].  DUqniflitionA  on  seve- 
ral Snbjectu.  London,  1782,  sni.  8»  or  16». 
pp.  iv..  ir2.     U. 

VUq.  III.,  pp.  27-46,  maintains  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence.  AI50  in  Jenyns's  Wvrk$,  London,  1790.  8*. 
Vol.  lU.     H. 

489.  Tlioug^hts  on  a  Prc-existent  State;  in 
Answer  to  a  late  Di^qubitlon  on  that  Subject. 
L<>n«I«>n,  17S2,  »m.  8«».  Is. 

490.  Ijetters  MidresDed  to  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq. 
containing  Strictures  on  the  AVritinifs  of  Ed- 
ward (iibbon,  E«q;  Dr.  Priestley.  Mr.  Tliet*- 
philun  Lindimy  [»ioJ,  Ac.  Ac.  And  an  Abstract 
of  Dr.  l*riestley  s  Account  CuiTent  with  Ue- 
velation.     Ixmdon,  1786,  r>.  pp.  vi.,  310.     t'. 

Letter  II.  opposes  the  doctrine  of  pre-exlstenoe. 

40L  Klewltx,  Ant.  Willi,  von.  Leber 
Fortdiiuer  uu<l  PrMexiitteuz.  Magdeburg, 
1789.  Ho.  pp.  48. 

"  Jifaiutains  that  the  aoiil  ron.slsts  of  an  ethereal 
imperishable  natter."— Aret«cA.  See  Monthly  Bev., 
N.  8.,  V.  519-6--2. 

402.  Preexlstcnee  (The)  of  Sou1j«.  and  Uni- 
vertial  Restoration.  From  the  Minutes  and 
C<.»rre8pondence  of  the  Buruham  Society. 
Taunton,  1798,  8».    (Gowans.) 


493.  Sibbcrn,  Fred.  Christian.  De  Pnrexijt- 
tentia,  Uenest  et  Imuiortalitato  AninuH.  ... 
[Progr.]    Uavniae,  182*,  4*.  pp.  33. 

494.  Certainty  (The)  of  the  Origin  of  Era 
in  the  World,  and  the  ProlwiMe  Preexitrfence 
of  Mankind  in  the  Fallen  Augeli*  ca)>t  ontof 
Heaven  into  the  Earth  Iwfore  the  0«vti4»ii  vf 
the  Six  Days  recorded  in  (3en<MiA.  By  a  Lay- 
man.   London,  1842,  S*.    JJL. 

495. Supplementary  Additions  to  the  **  Cer- 
tainty of  the  Origin  of  Evil "...  .  London, 
1844,  8«.    BL. 

496.  Bcecl&cr,  Btfward.  The  Conflict  of 
Ages:  or  the  Great  Debate  on  the  Mural  Re- 
lations of  God  and  Man.  ...  7th  Ed.  Boaton, 
(ster.  1853,S  18^,  12*.  pp.  xii.,  tb'l. 

Maintains  that  all  men  come  into  the  wofM  vitk 
totailj  depraved  naturca,  aa  a  puiiiahaient  iisr  riaa 
commiitcd  In  a  previous  state ufc-xi^ktei.ce.  8ee  Kml 
43t«,  iSM,  4.199,  440.-:  also  the  .review  bj  O.  E.  lUia, 
in  the  CkrUtUMn  Exam,  for  Nor.  1863.  LV.  3»^-4SS. 

497.  Prcoexiatcnce  of  Souls.  ( r^rt^/yUrian 
Qudr.  /Per.  for  March,  1S54  ;  11.  M(5-«»2.)  AB. 

498.  Reynand,  Jean  (Ernest).  Phihwophie 
religicuKc  Terre  et  Ciel' . . .  Ihirts,  1854, 8».  pp. 
xiv..  411.   H.—S^  ed.  ibid.  1868,  8«.  pp.  478.  IK 

Maintains  the  pre^ezisteoec  of  huoian  soals.  and 
that  this  earth  U  a  pnrgatAry  ;  eposes  the  doutrlM 
of  eternal  punishment.  See  a  review  hy  H.  (A.) 
Taiue  in  the  Berme  de*  De«*  Memdee  for  Aug.  1,  IMS, 
pp.  G43-«81.    See  also  Kea.  3383,  443S. 

499.  Brucliy  J.  Fr.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pri- 
existenz  der  menschlichen  Seelen  hi»»torirch- 
kriti:>ch  dargestellt  ...  .  Strassburg,  1HS9, 
8«.  pp.  vii.,  211. 

500.  Bcccl&er,  Edward.  The  Concord  of 
Ages  ...    .    New  York,  I860, 12».  pp.  xi..  5W. 

Pp.  403-42B  on  pre-ezistencc ;  pp.  473-491  on  fistBre 
pnnishiBCBt. 


See  farther,  on  this  svl^'ect,  Notea  and  Queries,  (London,)  2d  Series,  11.  45S,  S17 ;  III.  SOSL  132:  IV. 
167,  234,  298;  ¥.303;  VU.  319;  XI.  341-343.  (U.)  8«e  also  the  references  in  C  F.  Hadson's  Jkbt  md 
Graee^  p.  Ill,  note. 
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501.  Dopperty  Joh.  De  vetusto  ^err^i^rvytlKrriaf 
Couunento.   [Progr.]   Schneebergae,  I7l6, 40. 

502.  Irliovey  Wiltem.  ...  De  Palingcnesia 
Veteruni  sen  Metenipsvchosi  sic  dicta  Pytha- 
gorica  Libri  III.  ...  Amstelodanii,  1738,  4o. 
pp.  (32),  514,  (28).     F. 

Mainuins  that  Pvthagoraa,  Plato  and  moat  of  the 
ancients  to  whom  a  beliertn  transmifrration  has  been 
ascribed,  taught  the  doctrine  onlj  in  a  figurative  sense. 

503.  IVcrnsdorf,  Gottlieb.  DispuUtio  de 
MetempsyAosi  Veterum  non  flgurate  sed 
proprie  intelligenda.  [Rrsp.  Dav.  Krisar.J 
Vitembergac,  1741, 4«.  pp.  66. 

504.  Vansero'vr,  With.  Gottlieb  won,  Dis- 
sertatio  liistorico-philosophica  utrtu.*^xtjat.y 
Veterum  sistens.  [Pr«8.  J.  F.  Stiebritz.] 
Hala&,  1760,  4».    8  gr. 

505.  [Cons,  Carl  Phillpp].  8chicksale  der 
Seelenwanderungshypothese  unter  verschie- 
denen  Viilkern  und  *zu  rerschiedenen  Zeiten. 
KSnigsberg.  1791,  8».  pp.  169. 

5C6.  Sedcrmark,  Pet.  De  Metempsvchoai 
Veterum,  Pars  I.-III.  [P.  T.,  rexp.  Andr.  Se- 
dermark;  P.  II.,  reip.  Job.  FJollstrOm;  P.  III., 
rap.  A.  J.  Barman.]  Upsalse,  1867, 4*.  (3|  sh.) 
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507.  Karsten,  Simon.     Yerh«ndeUng  over 

fwlingenesie  en  metempsychoiUs.     Eene  roor- 
ezing  ...    .    Amst.  1846,  8*.^.  0.60. 

508.  [  Al^er,  William  Kouneeville].  The  Trans- 
migration of  Souls.  (JVorfA  Amer.  Bev.  for 
Jan.  1855;  LXXX.  58-73.)    H. 

See,   further,  Fabricins,  DtUchu.  etc  im. 
447-449. 


509.  Scl&illlny,  Wolfg.  Heinr.  De  Metempsy- 
choei  Dissertatio.    Lipsiae,  1676,  4*. 

510.  [Helmont,  Franciocus  Mercnrins  Tsaft]. 

Two  Hundred  Queries  moderately  pro(»ouuded 

concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the  Rcrolntion  of 

Human   ^uls  ...    .    London,   1684,  sm.  8*. 

pp.  (6),  166.     G. 

A  Lattn  tranalatloB,  Amst.  1«W.  13*.  m».  144.    bet 
No.  3796. 

511.  Jentxscl&y  Heinr.  De  absnrdo  fumii^ 
Xw<rcMf  Dogmate  Disaertatio.  LipMae,168&,4«. 

512.  N«9  N.  A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman,  touch- 
ing the  Treatise  [of  F.  M.  van  Helmont)  eu- 
tituled :  Two  Hnndred  Qneriea,  etc.    London, 

16IPVy  8*t      JvXt. 


61S» 


61>.  [Helntonti  Fr!inci<M'ii!i  Mercuriua 
Heder  Olain,  ttc.  \W^    See  No.  478. 

613.  Selimldf  Job.,  1640-li3L  DInerUtiode 
Multipltcl  Aoimanim  Redita  io  Corpora,  auc- 
tori  Tractatoa  t}«der  Olam  oppoaita.  Lip«Ue, 
1«M,  4*.  (HI  sh.) 

614.  Henrloly  Heinr.  Do  Anlmamm  Trsiw- 
migratiune.     Hal.  1999,  4*. 

615.  Klauslns,  or  Claiulnfr,  Ileinrich. 
MffTtvow^TMVic  Tetorum  Uentilium  aeqoe 
ac  hodiorDumm  quomndam  Philooophorum 
conftiuta,  ad  Doctrinam  de  Rcsnrrectioue 
Carnia  rindicandam.  \Re$p.  Oottfr.  Bordan.J 
Lip«ia«,  17)4,  4*.  pp.  88. 

610.  Evidence  (An)  for  Immortality,  and  for 
Tranitniigratiun.  To  which  i«  added,  a  Treatise 
concerning  those  who  sleep  in  the  l)u0t  of  the 
Earth.    London,  17S3*  am.  8«. 

617.  HaAaer*  Gotthard.  DlsaertatiodeTrana- 
migratlone  Animanam,  quatenus  ex  Lumine 
Kationia  cognoeci  potest.  Alt.  174(l»  4*.  pp.  30. 

618.  Selmbertf  Juh.  Ernst.  Von  Wandelung 
dor  8ecle  uach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  174tt»  4*. 
(4  ah.) 

619.  Oalandery  Joh.  Adam.  Diaaertatio  de 
Tranamigratiune  Animarum  honianarnm  ex 
aula  Oorporibua  in  alia  (Corpora.  Tobingae, 
1749. 

620.  IVerncr,  Jak.  Friedr.  Diaaertatio  Argn- 
menta  ontra  Metempaychoain  expouena.  Ke- 
giomonti,  17M,  4*. 

621.  HenssO)  M.  Be  Metempaychoai  aire 
Animarum  per  plnra  Corpora  Kerolutioue. 
Argent.  1767*  4*. 

622.  [OllTlery  Jean].  La  m4temp«ycoae,  di»> 
count  pronunc4  par  Py thagore  dana  I'^colo  de 
Cn>touo.    Amaterdam  et  Paria,  1760, 12*. 

623.  Trlnlna,  Joh.  Anton.  Abhandlung  ron 
d«ir  ijiecieu  wauderuug.  J^ankfurt  nud  Leiixlg, 
1760,  &•.  2  ffr- 

624.  Transmigration  I  a  Poem.  London, 
177H,  4».  2».  6rf. 

625.  I«essln9,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Die  Erxie- 
hung  des  Menachengeachlechta.  Berlin,  1780, 

8*.    ^  ffT. 

MalBUiDt  the  deetrlae  of  tnamlfrkUoa. 

62A.  Sehobelt,  Chrintoph  llcinr.  Noten  mit 
Text  Uber  die  Krxiehung  dra  MenNchenge> 
•chlechta,  Yon  Leaaing.   Stendal,1780,8«.  6^. 

627.  Scl&losscry  Joh.  Oeorg.  XJeber  die  8ee- 
lenwamlernng.  2  StUcke.  Baiie],1781-MI,b*. 
pp.  46,  24. 

AIM  lo  hii  XMiM  Sckriftm,  TheU  III. 

628.  BeltrHf^e  cur  I^hre  ron  der  Peelenwan- 
derung.     Leincig,  17M,  8*.  pp.  219. 

"Agree*  with  the  hjpotM«U of  L«Mlag uid  Sohkw- 

629.  Herder,  Joh.  GottHr.  ron.  Daa  Land  der 
8««len. — Palingeneaie. — Ueber  die  Seelenwan- 
derong  [three  dialogueij.    {JZenUrtMU  BUIUtr, 
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Bde.  I.,  TI.,  1786,  '97 ;  also  Werke^  Zur 
u.  Ueach.,  VII.  147-278,  Ttib.  ]8l>7,  8*.)    J 


FhiL 
H. 

For  an  EngUah  tranitUdon  of  the  dialofuev  oa 
trsannigrkUoo,  \>j  P.  H.  Uedgo,  mo  hit  iVoM  WrUan 
^  Q^rmmm^,  Phil.  iBitt,  0>,  pp.  24»-k«2.     H. 

530.  Mailer,  Joh.  Traugott.  Ueber  die  Bee- 
Icnwauderung,  oinige  prlifende  Gedanken. 
Friedrichaatadt,  17M,  4*.  pp.  16. 

631.  Unyern-Sternbery,  Chm.  Friedr.. 
Banm  votto    Blick  auf  die  moraliache  una  ' 
politiacho  Welt,  waa  aie  war,  waa  aie  iat,  was 
aie  aeyn  wird.    Bremen,  17N,  8>.  pp.  252.— 
»  Auag.,  ibid.  1795,  8*. 

Maiuiaiai  tho  doutrlno  of  truuadfntloa. 

632.  Grosse,  Carl.  Ilelim,  oder  Uber  die  See- 
lenwanderung.    ZitUn,  1789,  8o.  pp.  228. « 

533.  Hae^i^otli,  Nic.  De  MetempaychoaL 
\^Rt*p.  Anar.  Kotia.]    Lund.  1791,  4*.  (2  ah.) 

634.  El&renber|f,  Friedr.  Wahrheit  nnd 
Dichtung  Ub*fr  uuare  Fortdauer  nach  deni 
Tode.  Briefe  yon  Julina  an  Emilien.  Leipxig, 
180S,  8*.  pp.  801. 

SpooalMM  OB  traDtmlffratloB. 

585.  Versneh  eincr  EnthtiUnng  der  Rlthael 
(lea  Munacbcnlubena  uud  Auferatehena.  Lem- 
go,  lJt24,  8*.  pp.  55. 

*'  ToMbM  thedMtrloe  ofinunmlKfatloo."— A'CCmA. 
"The  ftothor  •oppoMt  that  tlio  muI  of  the  Apo*tlo 
Potcr  wa«  tho  saiuo  M  that  of  tho  patriarch  Ahra* 
haoi  Y'—Kruf. 

536.  IVedeklnd,  Georg  (Chriatian  Gottlieb), 
Banm  Ton.  Leber  die  Beatimmnng  dea 
Menachen  uml  die  Eriiebung  der  Menscliheit, 
Oder:  Wer,  wo,  wozn,  bin  ich,  war  ich,  una 
werde  ich  aein  f  . . .  Gieaaen,  1828,  r>.  pp.  274. 
—  2>  Anfl.,  Bautxen,  1851,  l'>.  pp.  xxiv.,  274. 

"Von  Worfekind  uimmt  eine  FonbildaQff  doa 
XenprhenffeistM  doreh  cino  Boolouwandemng  an."— 
BrtUch. 

537.  IVendcl,  Joh.  Andr.  Do  Bletcrapaychoal 
nupvr  denuo  defeiMa.    Ckibnrgl,  182H. 

538.  Meyer,  Joh.  Friedr.  -ron.  PrUAing  der 
Lcliro  YOU  der  li^it'h'nwaiKU'rung.  (In  hia 
Bimier  fUr  hUhert  Wahrhf.xt,  Neue  Folge, 
18S0,am.  8«,1.  244-20U.)    F. 

539.  Rltffen,  Ferd.  Aug  (Max.  Franx)  von* 
Die  hOcliriteu  Angelegeuheiten  der  Se«'le,  nach 
dem  Gesetze  dea  Fortachrltta  betrachtet. 
Damiatadt,  18Sd.  8*.  pp.  xri.,  170. 

MalnUlni  tLe  thoory  of  the  tranimlgrmtlon  of  the 
Mul  throng h  nanj  mortal  forBw  to  an  Inunortal  oao. 

540.  Kruy,  "Wilh.  Trangott.  Der  neue  Pytha- 
goraa  oder  Geachlchte  eiuea  drcimal  gebornen 
Erdenbiirgcra.  Ue«chriel»en  Yon  KanfJiaroi 
und  mit  einem  GlaulienMbekenntniaa  Lber 
Seclenwanderung  und  Unaterblichkelt  heraua- 
gegeben  Yon  Dr.  Krug.  Leipzig,  18S6»  12>. 
pp.n46. 

Pp.  l!l&-146  are  In  opposition  Co  Bltgoa. 

540*.  Mever,  Jiirgcn  Bona.    Die  Idee  der  See- 

lenwanderung.  ...    Hamburg,  1861, 8*. pp. 54. 

A  /VwncA  trantlatioa,  "  Do  la  mlfratlon  dea  imcB." 

In  tho  JkvM  OaraMMtffM  Ibr  Nor.  M,  18U;  XVllL 
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CLASS  m.  — DESXmY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

SECT.  L  — COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS   ON   THE    IMMORTALITY  OF 

THE  SOUL  AND   THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

(aBOUNENTS   FBOM    reason,  OB   BBASOK    AKD   BBVKLATION    COMBIHKD.) 


IfoU.  —  For  the  works  of  nvthori  belonging  to  nnUoaa  tad  wet*  wA  C^nVMem,  mo  Seet.  II. ;  fiv  treatiMi 
whioh  belong  meinljr  or  exoloiiTeljr  to  CKrufum  CA«oIoyy,  aee  8«ci.  IIL 


641.  Aaron  Abljali,  A.,  fl.  a.d.  1500.  Opi- 
niont'8  Micadas  du  lo«  mas  avtenticod  y  antigoe 

Shilueofoe  qve  sobre  la  alma  et»crivieroQ  y  evs 
iflnicioneii  Por  el  piritiMimo  doctor  Aron 
Afiu  ...  .  (Ap^ndeU  to  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  the  hxalttghi  di  Amort  of  (Judah) 
Leon  Abarbanel,   Yenetia,   1668,  4»,  ff.  116- 

1270    ^• 

Thlfl  work  sppeftn  to  be  rery  rare.  Wolf  (JNU. 
Bekr.  HI.  10)  and  ibe  kutnor  of  the  article  Aaron 
AUia  in  the  Riogr.  Diet,  of  tbe  Soc.  for  the  DIIT.  of 
UaoT.  Kuovledge  were  unable  to  •*?  whether  it  was 
eziaut  io  print  or  in  maoiucripL  It  ii  prcmerly  de- 
•crihed  Id  Dc  Ciutro  •  BVAioUoa  BipaHoia,  I.  SML 

U2.  Ludovlcif  Jac.  Farrago  8ententiarum 
tani  CliriHtianorum  quam  Judaeorum,  3Iu> 
liamedHnorum  et  Kthnicorum  inter  se  dis8«n- 
tientium,  do  Ilominis  Auima  a  Corpore  sepa- 
rata.   Stetini,  1701,  4f>.  • 

§43.  Sally,  Christian  Angnst.    Dissertatio  . . . 

aua  Fhilu$<ophumena  Yeterum  et  Kecontiornm 
e  Auima  et  ejus  lmmortaUt4ite  edisseraBtur. 
Ualae,  1714,  4». 

&44.  Oporin,  Joach.  lUstoriae  critica«  de 
Pereuiiitate  Animi  humani  Dissertatio  prior. 
Kil.  1710,  4*. 

M&.  Fabric  I  us,  Joh.  Alb.  ...  Delectns  Ar- 
guntentorum  et  Syllabus  Scriptorum  qui  Ye- 
ritatem Kelijfionis Chrifltianae  ...  Lucubratio- 
nibus  suis  assenierunt.  . . .  Ilamburgi,  1725, 
4«.  t»p.  7.')6  +-.    H. 

Bee  pp.  4'i1-451.  "De  Anlmomm  Humanoruin  Tm- 
mortoliute;"  pp.  701-705,  "  Ue  CUrixtl  Rimurrectlone  ;* 

fp.  70A-710,  *' i>«  RiMurrcctioDe  Iforiuonim;"  pp. 
10-718,  "De  Kiae  Muiidl  k  extrvnio  Judloio;"  pp. 
llH-726,  "De  Pratuio.'-um  Pasnaruroquc  iEtemitalc;" 
and  Append.  I.  pp.  7&I-754,  "  De  S-ilute  UeulUium." 

645».  Picart,  Bernard.  C6r6monios  et  cou- 
tumes  rcligicu.seii  du  tous  les  pcuplei«du  moude; 
ropr6i«(Mit6os  par  des  ftgures  dexsiu^es  par  la 
main  du  Bernard  Picart;  avec  de:*  explications 
IiiHtoriques  et  des  dissertations  curiensos. 
FKdited  by  J.  F.  Bernard,  A.  A.  Bruzen  de  La 
Martlnidre,  and  others.]  Nouvelle  Edition  ... 
corrig6e;  augments©  [by  F.  H.  S.  de  L'Aul- 
nayo,  Count  Henri  Gr6goire  and  M.  F.  Man- 
darj  ...  .  12tom.  (Tome YIl.in2pt.)  Paris, 
1807-10,  fol.     H. 

Vols.  XI.  «nd  XII.  eootaln  the  JVaitf  de»  fupmnH- 
tUma  of  J.  B.  Tiii-r*.  and  the  Hiatoire  eritiqut  dea 
pratiqtiea  auperatUleustA  of  P.  Ia?  Urun.— Pirat  «»d., 
Am«.  1723-43,  in  11  \ol  fol.  —  An  Engtith  traniU- 
tioti,  Loudon,  l7a3-<37,  in  6  vol.  ful.     A 

SW.  Oporin, .Tonch.  ...  Ilistoria  Critica  Doc- 
trini(!<lclmniortnlit.itoMortaltvm  ...  .  llam- 
bviRi,  1735,  Ho.  pp.  <i87,  -24  -f-. 

A  Prodronnu  naa  puM.  at  Hamburg,  1730,  <•. 
(7  Bh.)    8««c  Act'i  Erud..  1730,  pp.  48&-496. 

647.  Buddeus,  Joh.  Frani.  ...    Tlieses  theo- 
logicae  de    Athei.smo   et    Srperstitione  ...     . 
Trnircti  n«l  Khi-uvni.  1737,  S".  pp.  025  -{-.    H. 
Cap.  111.  ^  1.  pp.  If»5-19«.  Kires  a  sketch  of  tbe  bistorr 
of  disbelief  in  imniorulitj. 

64«.  Gucr,  Jean  Antoino,  d.  17ft4,  D^ramfron 
histuri(jn«f,  o«  entreticnH  Kerit-ux  ft  leflechis 
■ur  tout  CO  que  les  peuples  anciens  ©t  modemes 
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ont  pem6  au  n^et  d«  la  mitiire  et  rixuDflf' 
talit6  de  Time.    4*. 

Was  ibij  CTO'  really  puhUabeA  7 

649.  IjUtltcr,  Joh.  Adam.  KeceoKetar  Kame- 
nis  eorum,  qui  Immortalitateiu  ioficiati  soot 
Frib«rg.  ntM,  4«.  i  tA. 

650.  Fabcr,  Joh.  Melchior.  Vnde  Origo  Doe- 
trina«  d«  Immortalitate  Aniniunim  repeteiHte 
videatur.  3  prugr.  Onoldi,  177ti,  4*.  pp.  68 
in  all. 

Bee  Tbym,  Fcrntd^  etc  pp.  IM-IM. 

&60<'.  [Frankc,  Oeorg  Sam.],  rhilotophiid)- 
theologtsche  Abhandlung,  ttc.  I78S.    fcee  ^0k 

2214. 

661.  [Herrleb,  Nic.  August].  Byllogc  Bcrip- 
torum  de  Spiritibus  puria  et  Animabns  bum** 
nis,earumque  Immaterialitatc,  IniouTtalitate 
et  ijtatu  post  Mortem,  deque  Aniua  Bevtiarun. 
Katisbonae,  171KI,  sm.  y.  pp.  lOU  -f. 

A  elaaaed  catalogue,  vitb  notes. 

662.  BardlUy  Chrlstoph  Guttf^ird.  Tom  Tt» 
sprung  der  Begri£fo  der  Unijiterblichkeit. 
{Bfrlintr  MwaUdirift  lor  Feb.  17WL; 

663.  Flfiyye,  Christian  l^ilh.  Ceschichte  del 
Olaubens  an  UnHterblichkeit,  Aufervtehung, 
Gcricht  und  Yergeltung.  STLeile.  (TheilllL 
in  2  Abth.)     LeipEig,  1704-I800,  f^.    F. 

Part  I.,  pp.  1-448,  treatit  of  tb«  Jevish  •OMepttau 
of  the  future  life,  "  Terl>«)(lw>lBie  on  niuai.  ■«•  icria- 
lime"  {BfMchv);  Part  II..  «f  tbe  opinioM  of  the 
BoandinarUna,  pp.  1-I4I>;  the  anclcni  Catadeeiaa^ 

Bu  l«9»-2lO;  ibe  ancient  PeraSana,  i>p.  V»-'.a>;  ibe 
•baaunc^na.  pp.  <61-S14 ;  tba  Hiodvo,  Oiiaeve, 
etc.,  pp.  U&^MMl  Pari  lU..  in  3  voia.,  (i%ca  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  Cbrlatian  doctrine.  Tbe  wecli  was  aciAv 
oompleted. 

664.  [Franke,  Georg  Sam.].    Verrach  einff 

hit«tori8ch-kxitiBchen    L'eiberfiicLt  drr  Lehrrn 

und  Meinnngen  der  vornelituf  ten  neuen  Velt- 

weisen  ron  der  Unsterblirhkeit  der  nien^Kb- 

lichen  Seele.    Altona.  17M,  ^*.  pp.  144 

**  UaefMl  as  a  eollectSen  of  nkatcrinis,  tboagh  bo( 
altogetber  complete."— Araucb. 

666.  Pnrmann,  Joh.  Gei^rg.  Fata  Portrina* 
de  Animorum  Immortalitate.  rartic.  l.-Yl. 
Frnncof.  1708-1802, 4*. 

666.  Bretscbnelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Srste- 
matische  Kntwickelung  aller  in  der  Di>gnia- 
tik  vorkommenden  Begriffe  nach  den  tytor 
bolischen  ^'hriflen  der  t'vangelijrh-luthei  i- 
schen  und  reformirten  Kirche  und  den  nii-b- 
tigsten dogmatisrhen  Lchrbichern ihrer  1heo> 
logen.  —  Nel>8t  der  Literatur,  vorcflglirh  der 
neuem  (Iber  alle  Titeile  dor  Dogmatik.  ...  4*, 
Tcrbewerte  und  vermehrte  Aufl.  Leipci& 
(1805, 19,  24,)  1841,  8».  pp  vi.,  ft98.    D, 

Pp.  Al«»-«68  treat  of  ibe  ••  La*t  Tbings."  Hifbly 
asefbl  tat  the  literatnre  of  tbe  scbleet,  Ibeagb  ■•* 
very  acenrate. 

667.  Bensel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  r£<rf.  Tbeophiloi) 
▼on.  Dissertationes  histortco-tbeoltncicae: 
Quid  Doctrina  de  Animoram  ImmortsJitate 
Bcligioni  Chrintianae  debeat.  ex  CaoHie  Na- 
tura  et  ex  Relme  fiMTtia  moiutnuitea.    ParsL 
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-VI.  [Parts  IV.  and  V.  in  two  Mctions,  Part 
VI.  in  three;  in  all,  10  disMrUtiuns.]  1MI9- 
1S17.  (la  hig  Oputcula  Aead.y  Hamburgi, 
1834,  8«,  pp.  43-272  )     H. 

Oa  the  f^pidar  dootrioe  of  tnuDortalitf  among 
MMi<!0*  nftuuoa,  MMpp.  66-68;  on  the  doctiin*  of  the 
Hin^M,  PenisBf,  PhaeoiclaDi,  pp.  T1-M8;  oa  the 
ftDcieat  lljsteriea,  aad  the  Oreek  philoeophera,  pp. 
flB-lJ9;  OB  tlh*  E^riiMa  phiUwapbfn,  pp.  IS^Ut;  oa 
the  doctrine  of  tba  Old  TettAineat,  pp.  146-lM;  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  laiar  Jewi  down  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  pp.  197 -'^14;  on  Um  Chriatian  doctrine,  pp. 
tll-n%    TbcM  eMAjre  art  vaUiabU. 

SA8.  liereoxy  Pierre.  De  rhuaanit^,  de  aon 
principe,  et  de  son  avenlr  oji  m  tronye  larraie 
definition  do  la  relifcion  ...  .  2  torn,  (paged 
continaoasly).     Paris,    1S40,    8*.   pp.    xxiL, 

1008. 

Llrre  VI..  "De  la  trmdttloa  reUttvenient  1  U  vie 
Aiture,"  eoniprteing  pp.  891-lOOt  of  the  work,  maln- 
laLaa  that  "  L'idte  dee  anciens  lur  la  vie  future  a  #t6 
aniversellemeat  que  I'homme  reoaissait  dana  I'bu- 
maaiti."  Leronz,  like  otbera  of  the  Prenob  aoclal- 
lat*,  r^ecta  the  doctrine  of  peraenal  immortalitj. 

fiSO.  GriiasCf  Joh.  Oeo.  Theodor.  BIbliotheca 
psycbologicaoder  Verzeichnissder  wichtigsten 
Uber  das  Wesen  der  Menschen-  und  Tbier- 
aeelen  und  die  Unsterblichkeitslehre  handeln- 
den  8cbriftsteller  jilterer  und  neuerer  Zeit,  in 
alpbabetischer  Ordnnng  cusammengesteMt, 
und  mit  einer  wisMenschaftlicbon  Uebersicht 
begleitet  ...    .    Leipzig,  1M5>  So.  pp.  vi.,  60. 

H. 

The  moflt  eopioaa  collection  of  titlea  relating  to  the 
snliject,  bat  apparendj  compiled  in  haate. 

600.  Bouctiitt^y  Louis  Firmiu  Hervi.  De  la 
perHixtanco  de  la  persunnalitd  apr^s  la  mort. 
second  Memuire.  Histoire  des  opinions  phi* 
losophiques  et  religieuses  sor  Texistence,  la 
nature  et  la  destin6e  de  i'ime  humaine,  depnis 
les  temps  les  plus  recul^s  Jusqu'i  la  cbute  do 
la  pbilosopbie  grseco^romaine.  {Siancet  et 
Traraux  de  FAcad.  des  Set.  Mor.  ft  Pbl.,  Tome 
XV.  [1M»,  «•]  pp.  443-458;  XVI.  49-64, 121- 
138.)    a. 

600*.  [Third  memoir.]  RtenmA  critique  des 

opinions  ...  sur  ...  Time  humaine,  depuis  le 
eommonccment  de  I'^re  chr^tienne  jurtqu'k 
nos  jonrA.  (Ibid.,  Tome  XXVI.  [1858,  8«J  pp. 
lei-ikl.)     H. 

For  the  trat  memoir,  see  Ko.  117L 

66L  Oo^rana,  William.  A  Catalogue  .of 
Books  treating  on  the  Immortality  of  tlie 
Soul.  . . .  New  York,  (1st  ed.,  1849,)  1853, 12». 
pp.22. 

Bee  alao  Noe.  1567,  tSTS. 

For  the  history  and  literature  of  the  doo 
trine  of  immortality,  see,  further.  No.  91, 
I«a)rCon|  MQ,  Houppelande  i  708, 
Hardtschmldt )  731,IjOlseleur )  791«, 
Arflrenst  822.  Bro^rnci  K36,  Hayer) 
844,  Doddridge )  900,  and  988,  Fiasge) 
009.  IVyttenbaeli)  lol7.  Truder) 
1047.  Browne)  lur>9,  Bolxano)  1006, 
'Wilkenai  1109,  'Woliltertlti  1136, 
Jenny  t  11.'$9,  Strauss )  1148,  Alexins) 
1168,  Ddrlnc)  1198,  Meyer)  1236,  Un- 
nntstdasllelfte  Boweise;  1263,  'Welby) 
1M7,  Plato.  »wi  also  Bayle's  Dictumnaire 
and  Ocurre*;  the  Philosophical  Dictionaries 
of  Walch  and  Krug,  and  the  Dictionnaire  des 
tciencf*  philo$opkiqwst  (6  rols.)  edited  by 
Praock.  One  may  further  consult  the  writers 
OD  the  general  history  of  philosopliy,  particu- 
larly Brucker,  Enfield,  Terci,  Buhle,  Tiede- 
mann.  Tennemann,  Carus,  D«  G^rando,  Cousin, 
Eitter,  and  Blakey ;— on  medispTal  philosophy, 
as  Jourdain,  Caraman,  Rousselot,  Haur6au, 
and  the  Hittmre  littlraire  de  la  France  (23 
▼<^.); — and  on  modern  philosonhy,  as  Erd- 
mann,  Penerbach,  Damiron,  Bonillier,  Willm, 
Kano  Fischer,  Morell.  and  Bartholmdss.  For 
tkuoieroiu  apecUl  works  on  the  history  of  Ori- 


ental, Oreek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  patristic 
philosophy,  see  the  appropriate  heads  below. 


662.  AnipPLStlnns,  Anrellus,  Saint  and  J9p., 
11.  A.D.  VM.  De  Imniortalitate  Auimse  Liber 
mnus.  (C^Mra,ed.  Paris,  alt.,  1836,  ete.  1.640- 
666.)    H. 

See  aOao  Koe.  M,  8M>. 

663.  Gang^anf,  Theodor.  Metaphysischo 
Psychologie  des  heiligen  Augustinus. 
1<^2'  Abth.  Augsburg,  1852,  8*.  pp.  x., 
iv,  450.    F. 

664.  JBnea«  Gaxteut,  11.  a.i>.  487.  . . .  ^ness 
Gasa*.us  et'Zacharias  Mitylenwus  [fl.  a.d.  5S9] 
de  Immortalitate  Anirnn  et  Mundl  Consum- 
matione.  Ad  Codices  recensuit  Barthii  Tarini 
Ducni  Notas  addidit  Jo.  Fr.  Buissonadc.  Gr, 
Accedit  JEneso  Interpretatio  ab  Ambrosio  Ca- 
mald.  facta.  ...  Parisiis,  1836,  8«.  pp.  xxr., 
630 -I-.    F. 

Reviewed  by  Bemhardr  In  the  Jakrh.  /.  wita. 
KrUik  for  Oct.  1837,  coll.  642-652.  (J7.)  Theae  two 
treatiaea  will  alao  be  found,  with  the  notes  of  Barth 
and  othera,  in  Migne's  Potnl.  Grmc  LXXXV.  871- 
1144.    B. 

666.  Gnillelmns  AlvtmuM  or  ArrtmuM  (Fr. 
GnlUanme  d'Aut-erffne\  Bp.  of  Parit,  fl. 
A.D.  1230. ...  Opera om nia  ...  .  2  vol.  Pari- 
siis. 1674,  fol. 

Vol.  L  pp.  S2S-.33S,  "De  ImmortaltUte  Anioua," 
not  imDorUnt;  II.  fi»-a28.  ••  De  Anima  Liber."  See 
Htm.  LU.  ct«  U  franca,  XVIII.  M6.  SSO-Wi.    H. 

666*.  Demetrlns  CydtmiuM,  fl.  a.d.  1867. 
. . .  Opuscnium  de  contemnenda  Morte,  Oraece 
et  Latino.  Koccn.Muit  ...  Ch.  Theoph.  Kui- 
noel.    Lipsiae,  1786,  8«. 

Alw  in  AtKtort*  GrtuH  JMaoree,  ed.  Kulnorl  ei 
Sturz,  1796,  9>,  Tom.  I.  IH.)—"  Contlnet  Indcnla  ar- 
f  umrnta  pro  eonflrmanda  animorum  immortalitate." 
—Fabric. 

665^  Sabnnde,  or  Sebnnde,  or  Se« 
beyde,  llaymuudus  de,  fl.  a.d.  14S0.  Theo- 
logia  iiHturHlis  sive  liber  creaturarum  specia^ 
liter  do  homine  ...  .  [Strasljourg,  1496,1  fol. 
ff.  162. 

Thia  la  a  remarkable  book  on  Tarioua  aooonnta, 
and  i«  aaid  to  b«  the  firvt  work  entitled  "  Natural 
Theologjr."  For  a  notice  of  the  numvroua  edition*, 
■ee  Biogr.  Unia.  XXXIX.  444.  A  Fnttch  tranalatioo 
bv  Mouuifftie,  Paria,  1569,  >^,  often  npriiit«d  ;  a  good 
edition,  Parla.  1011.  9*.  pp.  8B1  -(-.  (F.)  Comp.  Hon- 
tatgne'a  MmoU.  L.  II.  e.  I'.'.  On  th«  immortality  of 
the  aoul  and  the  future  life,  aee  particularly  cc.  91, 
93,  10-J,  165-lM,  16S-169.  217.  .100,  i:t-330.  See  Pabri* 
dua,  DcUetut,  ete.  pp.  464-467. 

566.  Cantpliaro  or  Cantplioray  Jac.  De 
Imniortalitate  Animo  in  Modvm  Dialog!  vvl- 
gariterrt.f. in  Italian]  ...  .  if.  p. or  d.  [Rome, 
about  1472,]  f«>l.  n.  28. 

Alao  publ.  at  Milan.  1475:  VIcenxa,  1477;  Ooaenia, 
1476;  and  Breaeia,  14iHk    See  Hain  and  Panaer. 

667.  Tre-rlenslSy    or  de    Tre-rloy  Joh. 

IOratio  do   Animarum   Immortalitate,  et  de 
lumana  Felicitate  Uratio.    Rome,  1478,]  fol. 
(12  leaves,  32  lines  to  a  paire.) 

See  Hain,  n.  15610 ;  Panxer,  II.  442,  a.  1S4. 

668.  Casstnns  de  Cassinls  (Ital.  Cas- 
elnl)y  Sam.  Qui^stio  copiosa  de  Immorta- 
litate Animse.    Mediolani,  148],4>. 

668*.  Flcinoy  Marsilio.  [Theologia  Platonica 
de  Animorum  lutmortalitatc.  Flort-nce,  1493,] 
fol.  fl".  319.  —  Also  Paris,  1559,  8«.     BM. 

Por  a  ftill  aecoant  of  thia  treatiae.  aee  Buhle,  OtMcJL 
derneurm  PhUoa.,  II.  n\-Zi\.  {H.)  Gleaeler  (Z>0|^ 
wtefigfch.  p.  486)  rrmnrka  that  "  nmoag  all  the  works 
extant  on   the  anttJ^^^t.  thia  probablj  contains  the 

C>ateat  varietr  of  argumenta  for  the  aplrituality  and 
mortality  of  the  aonl." 

609.  Honppelande,  Gnil.  De  Animae  Ho- 
minis  Immortalitate  et  St^tu  post  Mortem. 
Parisiis,  1491,  S*.  10/r.  Tcchener.  —  Also  ibid. 
1493,  8«,  and  1499,  8». 

▲  ooliection  of  extraota  from  the  ancient  phlloso* 
plMTS  aad  posu,  sad  the  Fathers  ef  the  Church. 
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t;o.  CKrKC«l«ll    (Lat.   CKrKcclolB*,  or     M«.  PBlcarlo,  Aonlo.    Ds    AnlnHnm  Is- 

[Veiiico,  M»yil,'l41rt.l  S".  (T.  «».  '"  '_        l&W,  1»— OllMr  cd^  lSi5^l£»,  \^l^. 


bt2.  Poniponiit(Ba(7biLPaBipoiiBsili,  J™''*''        .     ,       „       . 

PoiiTH.  .  V^  TrsctKiM  d»  Imoiiiruliuiu  Au^  '*'■  Cutrlonl  {Lat  CBrla)<  C 

EintdlnilT  nn.   ikKhv id..  lUi.  UI4.  !>.  AIh  ™''iii'i'^"^l!!l'.-w  l«f"''' 

VeiHlIU,  I jte.  fd.^  ud  M.r.  [LCTdnr]  L&H,  ».— *n  PP-  ^"  "^- — *'"  *""■■  '571, 

el  VMS  d«  l-hlloK|riil>.  nvl  ScbulMlicoruui  ''"^f„;„*ii;(i^'lI£V  m*^}  « 

briquo  ArEUni9Dt4lNaUludigPB"int    ■difn'ir  . „-*.*--_ —  .,.,  ^. 

M.  ChriBI.  titOnti.  Budlll  . , 
mi.H*.  pp-xiill.,  126. 

Irtta  dTl^llilortiilltMrA'nVmH  cooM  pt  **J  Lngdnnl,  ISM.  6..  pp.  110. 

im  PnupnmllDU  HtiBtiiuinn  ronnmliui-  Ul.  PerclrKiJorprOomR.  AdIodIbh Mtf- 

n  PcratlBin,  nun  claKtcu  Libra  da  MurU-  mritn,  0|jw  DiinpE  I'hyalriB,  Unlkii  urTlieu- 

ite  Anlrau  flildltar  tutu  tiuerto.    FIh^ieI-  lusii  wm  mliinn  utile-,  quuu  n«««ui«ii.  ... 

D  In  im  Ubroa  AMniw  riiwlem  PvnMK  [drlbTmnnr  Csmpl.]  iSm,  M. 

I.B»i»ls,  IlleroDTniiti.  ...    InPnmpo-  ^^^'^"'^'7L°'J'r.!^^°'^pS!^L!^l!^ 


1II\1',  in.,  loi. 
ETd,  I>ainpoiutl«*(7lal,Pi 

Sn.  NIphBi  lh.}l,  IHtO,  I 

f.l. 
fiTR.  PDmpDBatli»(7bif.P< 


3['t  .U.  ln.n..irl.li«tf  Aklmao.  V.nTllH,TBl!li 

".""liw'^S-T/wd.  Tsm' V'  ■ 

Ei»n.™  tlij<],nliillon<i  Inltr  l-umpuuatlnm  et 
Nl|,l.<i«>.    »..i.«,i»,lSIB.f. 

en.  liolanls,  TiUlDnix  de.    Do   Ininiarlii- 

Ulnlv  liuniHnl  Anlml.    Mi'dluliiil,  IJIO,  4*. 
81.  Pleo,  aiunual  Franmco.  »r  Mirmdtia. 

iiiirs'i;"™""'-"— "■■■  ■ 

wa.  BoBrc«r*Ule,  Chulea  d«.    L'iibt» 

HM.  NiiUB,  Mnrco  Antcmlo.      Opara  smnta. 

i.j.:™',!SS5,,.5.-";..rct,- 

OnilluD«i*rle  ...   .   TonalUt,  AIAu,  UMJ 

S3.  Ttaomaeni  (/ta).  Toncol,  NIc.  L»ni. 

cua.  ...    Dla)<wlniincprlniiiinlnlu«<niHll[l 

...    .    Vanrliin.  UM,  f.~A1»  tnr.  IMO. 
M.;  Lacilnnl.lfi32.e-. 

(LnLGcnBHurJannB).  Di^HiUitodfln- 
rt-ltoctiik  humiinl  InimDnaUlAIc      FlnrnllaA, 

..s^,irAX'JSn:'.f:Siid'sr^i..".K-i:. 

lJ(li,t>— Al«M™WTt.g.ll.l5fll.»..  Mt<a'. 

-.-.oV                     ■"               ""^ 

Alphutiiiiu  da.     giwcol.lio  Phjilcu  ArWo- 

lalK  cnm  TrKlaln  da  Anjiaac  iBBiorullUU. 

■un  l>tr.,iuPon.i«witliio..  VrnelK.,  ISU,  B'. 

S«li»ahll<v.UIt,l01. 

SS.  JktcIII,  «r  lU  Oualc,  Orintanio 

m.  WfHltoa,  John,  £!>.    A  TnWia.  rf  lb. 

(h<  OrlidD*,  Naluni  and  Pmccr*  of  Ilia  mmt. 

Wnra.  qu«e  in  Dcftniorlo  cnntni  Nlphnm  ■ 

tggclbar  vllh  tba  BUtt  and  OnHUtkn  tktn- 

2.'!S,""iS'iKiW..'»— - 

noo 


SECT.  I.— CX>MPR£HKNSIVS  WORKS. 


ese 


bOO.  Isamberty  Anselme.  Eclogue  de  denx 
bergen  . . .  gar  Texcellence  et  immortalite  de 
r&iue  raiaonnable.    Parig,  1577»  8*. 

001.  MartAj  Jacopo  Antonio.  Apologia  de 
Animao  Immortalitate.    Neapoli,  1578,  ful. 

002.  AnhSry  (LaL  Albcrlns  or  Aube- 

rlus),  Claude.  ...  Oratio  apudictica  de  Im- 
mortalitate Auimoe.    [MorgiLs,]  1586,  8*. 

003.  Bruno,  Antonio.  Entelechia,  sen  de 
quiritA  Natura  et  Animae  Immortalitate  Dis- 
putatio.     Neapoli,  1587,  4».—  Veuet.  1597,  4«. 

004.  Cartarlns,  Job.  LudoT.  De  Immortali- 
tate et  Fluralitate  Animae.  Bononiae,  1587,  t>o. 

005.  Coler,  Jac.  De  Animamm  Immortalitate 
et  i^tatu,  poatquam  ex  hoc  Ergastulo  Corporis 
humant  egrcitsae  sunt.  Yitebergae,  1587,  Sfi. 
ff.  105. 

000.  Naneel,  Nicolas  de.  ...  De  Immorta- 
litate Aninife  Velitntio  advcrsun  Qalcnum 
...    .    Parisiis,  1587,  R<».  ff.  158. 

AI«o  forming  k  part  of  hU  "Analofla  ICicrooMDii 
•d  )faeroco!(muin.''  Pari«iU,  1611,  fol. 

007.  Laellus,  Vine.  Do  Animae  Immortali- 
tate: Hccedit  de  Coeli  Substantia.  Venetiis, 
1588,4*. 

OOS.  Hattcus,  Ileinr.  Beweisa,  dass  der 
Yerniinfftige  Oeist  im  Menschcn  unsterblich 
and  unvergknglich  sey.  Wittenberg,  1589, 8«. 

009.  Rossellus,   Hannibal. 

"  Liber  sextua  Comnienur.  I.  in  Hermetcm  Trtt. 
BieglttuQi  . . .  est  dc  ImmortAliiato  auiuiorum.  Cra* 
cov.  ISOO.    ColoD.  1620.  toi.'—Fairicius. 

010.  CI&ampai|fnao,  Jean  de.  Traict6  do 
rimmortaiit^  de  Time.  Dorrdeaux,  1505, 12«. 

Oil.  Serres  (Lat.  Serranus),  Jean  de.  De 
rimmortalit4§  de  I'&mo,  representee  pnr.preu- 
yea  certaine^  et  par  le^t  fruits  excellens  de  son 
vrai  luage.    Lyon,  1596,  8«. 

012.  Ollsccntl,  or  GlUsenti,  Fabio.  Dis- 
corsl  murall  ...  contra  il  diHpiacer  del  morire, 
detto  Atbanatophilia :  con  figure.    Venetia, 

1596,  ■!•.    BL.  —  AlHo  t7>i</.  1600,  4«. 
See  Donee's  Dance  of  DttUk,  p.  112. 

013.    Dialogbi    T.    dell'immorUliti   delP 

anima.    Yenezia,  1596,  ^"f 

8o  Gnuae.    Pei haps  the  name  as  tlie  preceding. 

014.  Cousin  (Lat.  Coffnatus),  Jean.  Fuu- 
damentti  Heligionis  . . .  hue  eot,  Tractatus  de 
Naturali  Dei  Cognitione,  de  Aninii  Immorta- 
litate ct  de  Justitia  Dei  adversus  Politicorum 
■eu  Atlieorum  Errores.     Duaci,  1597,  8*. 

015.  Serres  (La/.  Serranns),  Jean  de. 
Dvt  I'uHHge  de  rimmortuUt6  de  r&me.    lloueu, 

1597,  IS* 

The  aame  as  No.  611 T 

no.  Fedell,  Giovanni  Battista  de*.  Anima 
immortale.     Yun.  1598,  8*. 

017.  Mersseeus,  or  Opmersensls,  Petrus, 
CraUpolius.  Tractatus  de  Kesurrectione  Cor- 
porum,  ac  Animamm  Immortalitate,  contra 
8ivlnc«e<M  ac  hi^us  Farinse  Usereticoe  com- 
plures.    Culoni«,  1598,  8*. 

018.  Oa-rles,  or  Da^is,  Sir  John.  Hoece 
Teipeuni.  This  Oracle  ex^Munded  in  two  Ele- 
gies. 1.  Of  Humane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the 
Soule  of  Man,  and  the  Immortalitie  thereof. 
London,  1599,  4*.  — Also  ibid.  1602,  1608,  4«, 
1619,  sm.  H«,  and  1622.  8«,  pp.  104. 

PublUhed  ia  Lond.  1653,  4«,  with  the  title :— ••  A 
Worit  for  None  hat  Angela  and  Mrn,  that  ia  lo  be 
able  to  look  into,  and  to  know  our  velvet.  Or,  a 
Book  shewing  what  ihf>  Roiile  l*,"  kc.  Comp.  Xo. 
O.  aad  see  BtbL  GretwOUana,  Part  II.  p.  1J2. 

019.  The  Original,  Nature  and  Immortality 

of  the  8t»ul;  a  Poem  ...  [with  a  Pn-faco  by 
N.  Tate].  London,  (1609,)  16t)7,  8».  ff.  16,  pp. 
108.  _3,i  Ed..  i'/iV/.  1715,  12«.  j.p.  131.     F. 

Ttie  >e<wa<1  Pan  of  AVtrs  TWpsum.  —  Also  in  Chal- 
mers s  Bnglith  Poet:  V.  7V-UU.   {,11.)    For  varloui 
M  Luwndas. 


020.  Kleinfeld,  Nic.  Declamatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Animae.  Antverpiae,  1599, 12*,  and 
Francof.  103ii,  IA 

Also  appended  to  his  i^AoIo^,  Lugd.  BaL  1618, 

621.  Coimbra  {Lat.  Coulmbrlca),  Uni- 
versidade  de.  Commentarii  Collegii  Conim- 
bricensis  Societatia  lesv,  in  trcs  Librus  de 
Anima  Aristoteiis  .. .  .  r4tb»Ed.j  Culouiee, 
(1600,  03,  09,)  1617,  4'».  coll.  694  -j- .     //. 

Many  other  eds.  Coll.  661-670  contain  "  TracUtos 
de  Aiinna  separata,"  discussing,  among  other  things, 
the  nature  and  iiumortality  of  the  snul.  This  was 
written,  according  to  Backer,  l>j  Baliliuaar  Alvarez. 

622.  Cremonlni,  Cesare,  1550-1031.  IHus- 
tres  Contemplatioues  do  Anima.  Yeuetlis, 
16..  ,4». 

Accused  of  denring  the  ImniortalUr  of  the  soal. 
(Bruekcr.  HUt.  PlUL  IV.  2-2^'i-JU.)  On  the  other 
hand  see  Bajrlo.  T!nibo»rhi,  and  Tifsoi  in  Hoefers 
A*Ott«.  BioffT.  gCnSraU.    See,  further.  No.  lilfi^b^ 

623.  'Weinrlcli,  Georg.  C'.iristlicher  Bericht 
von  der  UtiiitiTlilichkcit  und  Zustand  der  See- 
len.    Leipzig,  1600,  8«. 

624.  Bcrtoliits,  Ciesar.  De  Immortalitate 
Anima:,  secundum  Principia  Aristoteiis.  Pa- 
tavii,  1602,  4». 

625.  Rossi  (Lat.  Rubens^  Gio.  Bat.,  of 
Gffi'M.  De  immortalitate  Animse  Libri  tres. 
Yeuvtiis,  1602,  4». 

026.  Dame,  Friedr.  Qna^stionis:  An  Anima 
humana  rationulis  sit  imniortalis  ?  apodictica 
icaTa0aa-i«.     Jflet!vlga\  1607, 1-". 

Repi luted  with  his  KrerciU.  JII.  de  Volunt.  Dei, 
GlesMB  Hass.  1612,  tJ".    £L. 

027.  Blariana,  Juan.  Tractatus  septem  turn 
theologioi,  turn  hitftorici  ....  lY.  De  MonutiQ 
Mutatione.  ...  YII.  Do  Morte  et  Iinmortali- 
tate  Libri  III.  ...  Colon.  Agrip.  1609,  fol. 
pp.  444.     BL. 

The  two  treatises  of  which  the  titles  are  given 
above  afforded  a  pretext  fur  the  imprfsonnipnt  of  tlio 
author.  See  Tickiior's  Hist,  of  SpantMh  Lit.,  III.  146. 
Bee  aUo  Barker,  BM.  dte  £crivains  de  la  Comp.  de 
JfMue,  V.  618.  &19. 

C2S.  Cvinradus,  Georgius.  De  Immortalitate 
Animw.    Mitch.  1611,  4<'. 

629.  Jaolcsoii,  John.  Discourses  defending 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  London,  1611, 
&•. 

630.  Ijesslus,  Leonardus.  De  Providenti* 
Numinis,  ct  Animi  Immortalitate  Libri  II. 
...  .  Antverpia;,  1611, 8».  pp.  351  +.  —  Edttio 
2da,  ibid.  1617,  8«.    BL. 

631.  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  Ghost :  or,  his 

Apparition  to  an  intimate  Friend,  willing  biui 
to  translate  into  Knglish,  this  Learned  Book 
of  L.  Lcssius  entituled,  (De  Providontia  Nu- 
minis, A  Animie  luimortalitatc.)  . . .  Loudon, 
1061,  r2».  pp.  .3«i4  +.     F. 

Pp.  U7-3»4  relate  to  ImmorUlltj. 

032.  Glannlnl,  Tomniaso.  De  Mentis  hii- 
manae  Statu  pont  HoniiiiisObitum  Dispntatio 
Ari»totclica.     Patavii,  1014,  4«. 

Defends  Aristotle  against  the  charge  of  teachinf 
the  mortality  of  the  soul. 

633.  Montagu,  Uenry,lft  Earlof  Manche$ter. 
Manchester  al  Motido:  Contomplatiu  Mortis  et 
Immortalitatis:  a  Contemplation  of  Deatli  and 
Immortality.  Londim,  1618, 12o.  — The  3<1  Im- 
pression, much  inlargtMl.  London,  1636,  8*. 
^J:.— 15th  Impreasion,  1600. 

634.  Bonlteeolo,  Bald.  DelPImmortaliti 
deir Anima.    Yeuetia,  1621,  4<>. 

635.  t^uer-rrajrCLe'fOu  lea  six  Joum^es  do  la 
semaine,  dans  lesquelles  ctit  prouv^  . . .  que  le 
monde  n'est  point  ^ternel,  et  que  lime  hu- 
maine  est  immortelle  ...    .     Paris,  1021,  S*. 

636.  Rlolieoine,  Lonis.  L'inimortnlitd  de 
r&me,  d^clar^e  avec  raisons  naturellcs,  tea- 
moignagei  humaina  et  divins  ...  centre  las 
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mthiif  et  libertinfl.  ...    Ptrii,  1021,  8*.  pp. 
456  +. 

637.  Sirmondy  Antoine.  ...  De  Anioue  Im- 
mortnlitste  Demomtnitlo  physicn  et  Aristo- 
telica.  AUversua  Ponipoaatiiun  et  AMeclan. 
Parieiis,  HSU,  H'.^Jbid.  1686,  8*.  pp.  806,  02 
(Appi^ndix). 

638.  Sill&ony  Jean.  Les  deux  T^rit^s,  Tune 
de  Dieii  et  de  m  providence ;  I'autre  de  I'ini- 
mortalit^  de  I'&me.  Paria,  1626,  8».— Also 
1634,  4*.  pp.  1056. 

638*.  Stcpbanna,  Joh.,  Belluntntu.  De  In- 
coluniitHte  diu  servanda  Tractatnii,  atque  de 
huuianfp  Mentis  Immortalitate  Dialogna.  Ye- 
netiis,  1627,  t>».    BL. 

•39.  [Viand,  or  de  Vlau,  Th4ophile].  Lea 
oeuvres  de  Th^pbile,  divis^es  en  trois  parties. 
Koueii,  1627,  ^.  —  Also  Parin,  1661, 1». 

.Pmrt  I..  "De  rtuiBArtallt^  de  i  Ane."  U  ntlnly  a 
parapbraM  oT  the  PhaKlo  of  Plato,  partljpoetical, 

rrtlj  In  proM.    See  CBuvre*  tompUtet  de  nivpkSU, 
11-134,  ParU,  18j6,  S'^.    B. 

640.  IVallenberger,  Yal.  Quaestiones  de 
Aniniae  Immortalitate  et  Fide  natnrali  in 
MorlKirum  Curat ione.     Erfordiae,  1628,  4*. 

641.  Balllyr,  Pierre.  Les  songes  de  l*hestion, 
paradoxes  physiologiques,  avec  nn  Dialogue 
de  I'immortalitd  de  I'&me  et  puissance  de 
nature  ...    .     Paris,  1034,  8*. 

642.  Boxliorn,  Marcus  Znerius.  Oratio  de 
Animoruni  Immortalitate.  Lugd.  Bat.  1667,4*. 

613.  [DIgby,  Sir  Kenelm].  Two  Treatises. 
In  the  uni>  of  which,  the  Natvro  of  Bodies;  in 
the  other,  the  Natvre  of  MansSovle;  is  looked 
into:  in  way  of  Dii»covery,  of  the  Immortality 
of  Kcasonablu  Sovles.  . . .  Paris,  1644,  fol.  pp. 
466  +•  //.  —  Also  Loudon,  1645, 1658,  4<>.  //. 
See  Nos.  6fiO.  646. 

643*.  Demonstratio  Tmmortalitatis  Animse 

rationalis.    Francofurti,  1664,  8*.  —  Other  eds. 

644.  I«e  Normand,  Jacques.  De  necessaria 
Animae  rationalis  Immortalitate.  Parisiis, 
1644,  8*. 

645.  [Overton,  R.I.  Man's  Mortalitie:  or,  A 
Treatise  wht-rein  tis  proved,  both  theoli^ic- 
ally  and  philosophically,  that  Whole  Man  ... 
Is  aComp^mml  wholly  .Nlortnll,  contrary  to  that 
Common  Distinction  of  Soule  and  Body:  and 
that  the  Present  Going  of  the  8oule  Into 
Heaven  or  Hell  is  a  Meer  Fiction :  and  that 
at  the  Resurrection  is  the  Beginning  of  our 
Immortality  ...  .  By  R.  0.  . . .  Amster- 
dam, 1644,  4«.  pp.  43.     H. 

A  new  fditlon  wm  nrioted  at  London  in  1656.  In 
24*.  accordins  to  Blackbume,  with  the  title  aome- 
what  altered,  vlt. :  ~  *'  Man  whollr  Mortal,  or  a  Trea- 
tise wherein  'tla  proved  . . .  that  a«  Whole  Man 
niniicd,  in  Whole  Man  died,"  ke.  Blackbume,  Kis- 
torical  View,  etc.  'id  ed.,  pp.  77-91,  fire*  a  tuU 
account  of  this  work. 

646.  Immortality  (The)  of  Mans  8onIe, 
proved  both  by  S<;riptvre  and  Reason.  Con- 
trary to  the  Fancio  of  R.  0.  in  his  Book  in- 
tituled Mans  Mortality  ...  .  London,  164j(, 
4».  pi>.  4.'>.     //. 

647.  Preros^tive  (The)  of  Man:  or,  His 
8<mies  Immortality,  and  High  Perfection  de- 
fended, and  explained  against  the  Rash  and 
Rude  Conceptions  of  a  Late  Autbour  ...  . 
[London » 1  1645,  4«.  pp.  46  +.    H. 

648.  Rocolkl  (Ltit.  RoeensS  Ant.  Animae 
nttitmalis  ImmortalitaM  siniulcum  Ipsius  vera 
Pro|)agatione  ex  i^emine  ...  .  I'luncofUrti, 
1644, 4».     2»>^r. 

W).  H.,  T.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soule; 
tlie  Kxcellenrve  of  Jesus  Christ,  treated  on. 
bjudon.  1643,'4o.    BM. 

650.  Ross,  Alex.  The  Philosophicall  Touch- 
stone: or.  Observations  on  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
bie*s  Disconrsea  of  the  Mature  of  Bodiet,  end 
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of  the  ReeMDsble  Sonle;  and  Spioose*!  Opinioe 
of  the  MorUlity  of  the  Soole  krielly  eoofiilsd. 
London,  164A,  4*. 
See  No.  64S. 

651.  Mornay,  Philippe  dey  Seigntmr  Dm 
Plessis-niarly  •  '1  he  bool's  own  Lvidem* 
for  its  own  Immortality.  Selected  out  of  :Mr 
P.  Sydney  aud  A.  Ooldiug's  TratU'lation  of  F. 
de  Momay's  Truness  of  ChrUtian  Kdigitm. 
By  J.  Bachiler.    London,  1646,  4*. 

Moraay's  ••  Timlt4  de  in  T«riU  de  In  rsHfioa  cki«- 
tleatto"  was  Brat  publ.  at  ADt««rp  la  l&7t,  aad  after* 
ward!  translated  by  hlnuclf  Into  Latin.  >BBer«ai 
cditlees  and  translaiioDa.  (See  Fabrldiia,  MUam, 
cte.  pp.  Ma.  64».)  JM<a*  trauaUtioa.  1»I ;  4tk  id.. 
1«17.  kH.)  ChaptetsXlV.  nad  XT.  tinnt«rihel» 
morullty  of  the  aoui. 

652.  Capreolns,Jac.  BreTiaDi«ceptatio,qaa 
Auimam  Hominis  etai  factani,  Imniortalem 
tamen  esse  quiuquo  Rationibiui  fit  apcrtum. 
Parisiis,  1647,  ffi. 

653.  Cartinrrifflit,  Christopher.  The  llagi»> 
trates  Authority  in  Matters  of  ReligkMi,  and 
the  Souls  Imiuortality,  vindicated  in  Two 
Sermons  ...    .     Lon-Jon,  1647, 4*. 

654.  Micrcellns,  Joh.  Ethnophronlns,  trihnt 
Dialogurum  Libris  contra  tientilium  de  Prin- 
cipiis  Christ  ianae  Religionis  Dulfitation«s,q«»' 
rum  1.  do  Aniuiae  humanae  Imuortalitate  2. 
de  Deo  . . .  et  3.  de  Heligiooe  ...  .  Stetini, 
(1647,)  ItiSl,  4«.  (151  sh.) 

656.  More,  Henry.  Philosophical!  Poenifl ...  . 
Cambridge,  1647,  8*.  pp.  436  +.    F. 

Thi<  Totamc  h  principally  eeenpied  with  vtat  Is 
dewribed.  In  a  diatinei  title-page,  as  "A  PlaiMiek 
Bong  of  the  Sonl;  tmtiBCt  af  U>e  LiC>  of  th«  Saal. 
her  Immortalltie.  the  Sleep  of  the  8««1.  the  tnltis 
of  SoaU.  and  MmnoHo  afttr  Deam.**  [M  Bd.1  Ttas 
four  parts  Into  which  the  poem  fo  dliiiled  havs 
•eparaia  tltle-pafcs,  beginning  rc^cetiieljr  aith 
the  words  "Psycbosoln."  "Paychatlianvla.''  "An- 
tip'j-obopannjchia."  aad  "AntUnoDopsichla."  Pan 
II.  has  an  Appendix,  entitled  "Ocawcntaa  P1atenlo> 
sans,  or  an  Kasaj  upon  the  InflnltT  of  Wo*  Ms  cat 
of  Platoniek  Prtndples.'*  pp.  18T-2IS:  and  Part  IIL 
nn  Appendix  en  "  The  PneeslMency  of  the  Seal.' 

Rp.  X&&-S81,  both  In  verse.  Besides  notio  aad  pre- 
koes  to  many  of  the  posina.  at  the  ca4  of  the  vofaaM 
we  aro  flsirored  with  an  "  Interpretatioa  OeaeralT 
of  obacnre  aad  barbaroos  words  n>«d  therda. 

656.  [l¥ard,  Seth,  BpX  A  Philosopbicall 
Essav  towards  an  £Tictu>n  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  Ood.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Souls  of  Men.  The  Truth  and  Authority  of 
Scripture.  ...  The 4th Ed.  ByS.W.  Oxford, 
(1653,  55,  . . .)  1667,  am.  8*.  pp.  (8),  167. 

Pages  S7-ei  relate  to  the  louBortality  of  the  sotA. 

657.  [Holland,  Guy].  The  Grand  Prerogative 
of  Ilumau  Nature :  namely,  the  Souls  Natondl 
or  Native  Immortality  and  Freedom  from  Cor^ 
ruption  ...  .  ByO. H.,Gent.  Lond<m,  165S, 
8».    BM. 

658.  Brent 9  William.  A  Disoouree  upon  tha 
Nature  of  EtemiCie  and  the  Gondition  of  a 
separated  Soul,  according  to  the  Gruands  of 
Reason  and  Principles  of  Christian  Beligioa. 
London,  165ft,  8*.  BL,  —  Also,  1674,  4«;  1688, 
B: 

659.  Cotin,  Charles,  the  AbU,  Ttait4  de  PAms 
immortelle.    Paris,  16U,  4*. 

659*.  F^wrler,  J.  Traitex  de  PinuKirtaJltA 
de  r&me,  et  de  U  veritable  ralllance  dans  to 
martyre.    Paris,  1656,  4*. 

660.  Cktarleton,  or  Clinrlton,  Walter, 
M.D.  The  Immortality  of  the  Humane  Soul, 
demonstrated  hy  the  Light  of  Matare.  Lob> 
don,  1657, 4*. 

660«.  Gasscnd,  coMSiea/jrOaaaandl,  Pfene. 
...  Opera  omnia  ...  .  6  torn.  (Lagdnni, 
165R,)  Florentiie,  1727,  foL    H. 

Bee  Tom.  II.  pp.  btt^n,  "  Do  Amimmmm  laussr 
tallute." 

661.  KireluBaAar,  Georg  CMp.   Dtoartetif 
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de   ImmortiillUte   AninuB  hnnuinn.     Ylte- 
bergie,  1«59»  4*.  ff.  8. 
002.  Mor«  {Lat.  Morns),  Heury.    The  Im- 
mortality of  the  8uul,  BO  fiiire  fortb  m  it  is 
demonittrable  from  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  the  Light  of  Reaaon.    London,  lOfttt,  8<*. 
Also  London,    1462,  fol.   pp.  2S4  -f-.    H.    (In  hia 
nao9^kieml    WriHngM.  2d  ed.)  —  Lon<1nn,  1713.  foL 
pp.  xvi.,  2J7,  U.  4-.    F.    (Ibid.,  4th  «d.)— A  LatiH 
tntnaiauon,  Loadoo,  1676,  and  Bouerdau,  1CT7,  ifi. 

063.  Fabriciasy  Job.  Ludw.  Oratio  inatign- 
ralis  de  .\nimorum  Immortalitate.  Ileidel- 
bergaa,  1060,  4*. 

064.  F«rrl«r  (Lat.  F«rrerlns)y  Jean.  De 
Animae  Immortalitate  et  rera  Vortitudlne. 
Farijiii«,  IMO,  8*. 

eC5.  Smltl&y  John,  Fellow  qf  Queen's  CbR.  in 
Cambridge,  Select  Discoumefl  treating  ...  4. 
Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  London, 
1000,  4>.  pp.  liil^  620.  J7.— 8d  ed.,  Lond. 
18il,  8». 

Dite.  IT.  oeeuptea  pp.  67-130. 

086.  [B||^genfeld,  Job.  Chrysoetomng].  Ani- 
ma  triumphanii,  sive  Pbiloeopbica  liemon- 
stratio  Immortalitatis  Animao.  [PubliNhed 
under  the  name  of  Amandut  Frrtu,  against 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby.]  1001, 12>.  pp.  522  +. 
Sec  No*.  430.  643. 

067.  Vnonlnst  01.  De  Anim»  bnmanie  Im- 
mortaliiate  q|iiM|Qe  poet  Separationem  Modo 
SubiistendL  [}U$p.  Andr.  Ilernodins.]  Up- 
salie,  1601,  4«.   (lab.) 

068.  Zapf,  Oottfried.  De  Animae  rationalis 
Immortalitate.    JensD,  1661,  4*.  3  gr. 

069.  Hetxcr,  Job.  Christian.  De  Immortali- 
tate Animae  rationalis.    Lipsiae,  1663,  4*. 

070.  Immortality  (De  Y)  de  I'Ame.    Paris, 

1666,  4*. 

See  JtntriMl  du  Jgejem,  Sept.  6.  1668. 

071.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Reasons  of  the 
Christian    Religion.    ...    2   parts.     London, 

1667,  4». 

Aim  in  hU  Pruetteal  Workt,  1707.  M..  n.  1-SOO. 
(B.)  Is  tke  Appendix  to  Part  II.  (pp.  166-200  in  the 
JhrueUciU  Workt)  he  defends  "  the  ^fioul'a  Immor* 
UlUy  agalMt  the  Boaatlcu  or  Bplcttreans,  and  ether 
pMudophllowphere." 

072.  'Wada^nrorth,  Tbomas.  'Avrt^x^^^*^' 
aia :  or,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  explained 
and  proved  by  Scripture  and  Reason.  A  Con- 
futation of  that  Irrational  and  Irreligious 
Opinion  of  the  Soul's  Dying  with  the  Body, 
and  Interruption  of  its  Communion  with  God 
tnna  Death,  until  the  Dar  of  Judgment  ...  . 
To  which  is  added,  Vaith  s  Triumph  over  the 
Fear  of  Death  ...  .  London.  1670,  8<».  pp. 
188  +,  and  (Faith's  Triumph)  115  +.    BA. 

073.  [I«ayton,  Henry  1.  Observations  upon 
Mr.  Wad.Hwortb's  Dock  of  the  Souls  Immor- 
tality, and  his  Confutation  of  the  Opinion  of 
the  Souls  Inactivity  to  the  Time  of  General 
Resurrection.  ...  [London?  1670?]  4*.  pp. 
IW.    H. 

074.  [ ].  Observations  on  Dr.  Cbarltons  Trea- 
tise; intituled,  The  Immortality  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul,  demonstrated  bv  the  Light  of 
Nature.  ...  [London?  16707]  4*.  Printed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  pp.  201-215. 
//. 

075.  Cttler,  nr  Coler,  Martin  Clemens.  Dis- 
putiitio  de  Immortalitate  Animae  bumanae. 
OnoM.  167:1,  4*.  pp.  16. 

076.  Skunk,  Sam.  Demonstratio  Immorta- 
litatis  Animae  rationalis,  philosopblce  com- 

{•rebenaa.    [Re*p.  Magn.  Melander.]    Holm. 
67JI,  4-.  (7  sh.) 

877.  I«ina,  Paul.  Dissertatio  de  pnsitlTa  Ani- 
mamm  a  Corporibns  poet  Mortem  Separatione 
et  natnrali  Immortalitate.    Viteb.  1674,  4>. 

ff(8.  Mlltopaeusy  Mart.    De  Anima  separata. 


[Retp.  Andr.  B.  Haaselqnist.]    Aboae,  1676» 

4«.  (5«h.) 

679.  Dn  Hamel,  or  Dnliamel,  Jean  Bap- 

tistc.  ...  De  31ente  tiuiu.nna  Libti  lY.  in 
quibuH  Functiones  Aninii,  Virc»,  Natura,  Ini- 
mortnlitas,  simul  et  Lo^ica  universa  ...  per- 
tractautur.    Parisiis,  1677, 12".  (25  sh.) 

680.  Polret,  Pierre.  ...  Cogitationum  ratio* 
naliuni  de  Deo,  Anima,  et  Malo  Libri  Qnatnor 
...  .  Kditio  tertia  ...  eniendata,  A  ancto. 
Amstolodami,  (1077,  S5,)  1715,  4*.  pp.  926  +. 
Jtf. 

Lib.  III.  e.  2S,  pp.  61&-636,  treats  of  Inmortallty. 

681.  Hlldebrand,Joacb.  Immortalitas  Ani- 
mao rutioiialis  ex  Luuiine  praesertim  Naturae 
. . .  liquido  ostensa.  . . .  (Mindae,  1678,)  Cel- 
lU,  1680,  4*.  pp.  194. 

682.  8clie«le,  or  Scl&ele,  Peter.  Psycbo- 
sco])ia  sivc  Oon«ideratio  Animae  bumanae, 
quoad  Immortalitlttem  et  a  Separatione  St»> 
turn.    Norimbergae,  1670, 4«.  (75  sh.) 

683.  T&lpo,  Simeon.  De  Immortalitote  Ani- 
mae rationalis.  [Resp.  E.  J.  OHUi.l  Aboae, 
16H1,  4*. 

684.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Immortality 
uf  Man's  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  it  and  other 
Spirits.    London,  1682,  8*.  pp.  110. 

685. Betracbtung  von  dor  Unsterblicbkeit 

der  Seelon.  Aus  dem  Engliscben.  Basel,  1664, 
[1094?]  12». 

686.  Deamareta,  Jean.  Les  delices  de  I'es- 
prit,  entretions  d'nn  chr6tien  et  d'un  ath^e 
sur  la  divinity,  la  religion,  I'inunortalit^  da 
r&mo  et  antres  si^jets.    Paris,  1682, 12*. 

687.  [I«angen, de].    Lettre  k  un  mlnia- 

tre  d'4tat  d'un  des  plus  pnissans  princes  d*Al- 
Icmagne ;  oil  il  est  pronv6  par  les  seules  lu- 
midres  de  la  raisou,  que  I'&nie  de  I'bomme  eat 
immortelle.    Cologne,  1682, 12».  pp.  65. 

688.  Henrlcl,  Martin  Otto.  De  Immorta- 
litate Auimae  rationalis.  Wittebergae,  1683s 
4«.  (2Bh.) 

689.  Schinrcling,  or  Sideling,  Job.  Eberh. 
Mens  inimortali.1*  evideuter  certu  contra  Atheoe 
Scepticoeque  demonstrata.  Bremse,  1683, 1^. 
pp.  355. 

See  Acta  Frud.,  1683,  pp.  33&-M1. 

090.  [Cl&olay,  Francois  Timol6on,  AIM  dey 
and  Dangean,  Louiit  de  Conrclllony 

Abft6  del.  Quatre  dialogues,  sur  Timmorta- 
]it6  de  Tame:  I'existence  de  Dien:  la  provi- 
deifte:  et  la  religion.  Parift,  1684, 12>.  — Nou- 
velie  M.,  Paris,  17(U  and  17C8,  V^. 

The  new  ed.  Is  pabllsbed  under  the  authors'  aaoMS. 

691.  Plaeclna,  Vincent.  GrUndlicher  Beweiss 
von  der  meusclilicben  Seelen  Unsterblicbkeit, 
aus  dem  bloesen  Licht  der  Natur  ...  .  Frank- 
furt am  Mayn,  168d,  8«. 

See  Acta  Krud.,  1086.  pp.  491.  492. 

692.  IVeldlluif,  Christian.  De  YiU  aetems 
ex  Lnniine  Naturae  indemonstrabiU.  Lipsiae, 
1685,4*. 

693.  Bauer,  Adam  Casp.  Dissertatio,  Immor- 
talitatem  Animae  rationalis  defendens.  Wit- 
teb.  1687,  4*.  (U  8h.) 

094.  BlUberif,  Job.  Dissertatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Mentis  bumanae.  Holmiae,  1687,  S*. 
pp.24. 

695.  Jerusalem,  TbccMlor  Wilhelm  voit* 
Utrum  Immortalitas  Animae  rationalis  ex 
Lumine  Naturae  ustendi  ponsit?  2  dissert. 
Viteb.  1688-80, 4». 

096.  Smith,  William,  D.D.,  Rector  of  CbU&n, 
A  Future  World,  in  which  Mankind  shall 
surrive  their  Mortal  Durations,  demonstrated 
by  Rational  Eridence  ...  .  London,  1688t 
0*.  pp.  444  -h.    O. 
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007.  Meisnery  Joh.  Dispntatio  de  Immorta- 
liUtu.     Viteb.  lOfH),  4*. 

606.  [Moor  {Lat.  Morns),  Michael].    De  £x- 
If  tunti^>ei,  et  huiuanie  Mcntu  Inimortalitate, 
secundum  Carte^ii  et  Arintotelis  Doctrinam, 
DispuUtio  ...     .    ParifliiH,  16tt2,  l'>.  pp.  464. 
See  Jvnmal  de*  S^avan*,  Jan.  6,  IflU. 

«W.  Tillotaon,  Jubii,  Abp.,  IMO-ltflM.    Of 

the  ImmurtHlity  of  the  Soul,  a8  dittcuvered  by 
Nature,  and  by  Revelation.  Four  t^ermous  on 
2  Tim.  i.  10.  (  Works,  1767,  8«,  IX.  309-386.)  //. 

700.  Moore,  John,  Bp.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.    A  Sermon  [on  Matth.  x.  ^J 

\      ...     .     Loudon.  1094, 40. 

Alto  la  hia  Sermon*,  etc.,  Load.  1715.  8*.  I.  22S- 

701.  Iincina,  Matth.  Ephr.  Dissertatio  de 
Immortulitate  Spirituf.  Witteb.  I<ltt4,  4*. 
(2  8h.) 

702.  RlddermarckyAnd.  De  Inimortalitate 
Aniuiae  hunmnao.  [Jiem.  R.  N.  WalleriuB.I 
Lund.  lffl»5,  *>. 

703.  I«nde^rig,  Joh.  Pet.  Vita  letema  ex 
Ratioue,  Ueutiumque  Concentu  demonstrata. 
UaifD  8ax.  ItfVtf,  4». 

AIM  In  bU  OyHte.  Mi*c«l.,  1719,  fol. 

?04.  Malebranche,  Nicolad.  Entretiens  sur 
la  uietaphittiiiuu  ot  sur  la  religion.  Nouvello 
Edition,...  augnient^odepluifTeursentretiemi 
•ur  la  mort.    2  torn.     Parm,  lOttO,  12<>. 

The  three  laat  oonreraalioua  treat.  Dot  only  of 
de«th,  but  of  the  inimortaUtj-  of  the  aoul,  and  of 
future  rewarda  and  puuUhmeala. 

705.  Rttdlger,  Joh.  Chri«toph.  Disputatio 
de  Aniiua;  ratiouHliM  Immortalitate.  Yiteb. 
IdiK),  4».  (2  8b.) 

705*.  Slmmona,  T.  Dimertatio  philoaophica 
de  Mentiri  buniante  Immortalitate.    1097,  4«. 

706.  Berevrlt,  A.  De  Immortalitate  Mentis 
humautte.  [DiM.J  Lugduni  Batavorum,  109K, 
4». 

T07.  Iiith,  Joh.  Wllh.  von  der.  Dissertatio 
de  Imbecillitate  Luminis  naturalis  in  demon- 
strando  Statu  Mentis  humanae  post  Mortem. 
IlaliM,  109S,  4». 

708.  Hardtaobmidt,  or  Hartsel&midt, 

Job.  Nic.  IinmorUtlitas  Animae  humanae  ex 
PbiloBophorum  veterum  et  recentiorum  Argu- 
mentis.    Argcntorati,  1099,  4*.  pp.  162. 

709.  Smith,  ThomaM,  S.T.P.,  fVlow  0/ Magd. 
OAl.  Two  Compendious  Discourses;  the  one 
ct»ncerning  the  Power  of  God,  the  othei*about 
the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  a  Future  State. 
London,  1099,  4o. 

710.  Trevlaano,  or  Trevlglano,  Ber- 
nardo. Meditazioni  deirimmortalitJk  dell' 
aninia.    Vencxiii,  1099,  4*.  (40  sh.) 

Bee  Ada  Erud.,  1700.  pp.  439,  4S0. 

fll.  [Day,  Robert].  Free  Thoughts  in  Defence 
of  a  Future  State,  as  Discoverable  by  Natural 
Reason,  an<l  stript  of  all  Superstitious  Append- 
ages; demonstrating  ...  that  the  Considcra- 
tii)n  of  Future  Advantages  is  a  Just  Motive 
to  Virtue;  of  Future  Iajw  and  Misery  a 
Powerful  and  Becoming  Restraint  of  Vice. 
With  occasional  Remarks  on  a  Book,  in- 
titule<l.  An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  And 
a  Refutation  of  the  reviv'd  Ilylozoicism  of 
DemocrituB  and  U-ucippus.  London,  1700. 
8».pp.in   r.     G.  .     •      » 

..?*?-«^*'«  °^  ***  ^^'^  «/  <*•  L*«rH«d,  ITOO.  II. 

161—186.     a. 

ni».  8,,  J.  Trannnatural  Philosophy,  or  Meta- 
physickrt:  deuKmstrating  the  Essences  and 
Operations  of  all  Beings  ...  .  By  J.  8.  Lon- 
don, 1700,  80.  pp.  484  +.     O. 

On  the  Immatcrfalitr  and  Immortality  of  the  aoal. 
aee  pp.  137-197 ;  on  "  the  atate  of  Uie  aoul  aeparatML" 
pp.  U9--240. 
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712.  Aashetoii,  WilUam.  A  Tindifcatkyn  of 
the  Immortalily  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Fotsrs 
SUte.  . . .    London,  17M»  8».  pp.  155  +.    U. 

713.  Bravtn,  David.  MediUtionet  selectae  dt 
sublimi  Uomiuis  Scientla  compeudiosv  dl- 
gestae  ...  .  Oedanl,  1704,  8*.  pp.  352  -}-.— 
Also  Lipsiae.  1710.  8*. 

The  Drat  Medltaitoo  trekts  of  God ;  the  aeooad.  af 
the  Immortalitj  of  the  Soul ;  the  tblrd,  «€  the  tia> 

rreme  Qood :  the  fourth,  of  Bdicfon.  Bee  Act*  Mnd., 
70&,  pp.  61-M,  aad  HiML  */  the  WoHbu/tU  UmrmU, 
170&,  pp.  iib-tm, 

714.  Fre«  Inquiry  (A)  into  tho  Natunt  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  nuuutged  by  way 
of  Dialogue  between  an  Acute  Philosopher 
and  an  Able  Divine.  Done  out  of  the  French. 
London,  1704, 4*. 

714*.  Sl&erlock,  WiUiam.  A  Disooozve,  dc 
1704.    See  No.  3354. 

716.  Clarke,  Samuel,  D.D.,  1675-1729.  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Unchangeable  Obli- 
gatious  of  Natural  Rellsion,  and  the  Truth 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelatioa: 
being  Eight  Sermons,  preached  ...  in  the 
Year  1706,  at  the  Lecture  foundtrd  by  ... 
Robert  Boyle  ...    .    London,  1700.  8*. 

Pa«ca  lOi-122  of  the  lOth  ed..  Lend.  ITtI,  8*  (A). 

treat  of  the  naiurmi  evidenoea  of  a  ftetnre  atatc  — 

Couulned  alao  in  Clarke  a  Wmrk*  (1738,  fol.),  Vol.  II.  -. 

In  the  Boyle  Lecture  Bennona  (1799.  foL),  VeL  IL; 

and  in  Wataoo'a  Tk*U.  TrmeU,  VoL  IV. 

716.  OUdon,  Charles.  The  Deist's  Manual 
....   London,  1705,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  301,  36  -|-.  H. 

Pp.  146-190  maintain  the  t&unortaU^  of  tha  aaol. 

717.  Trantxclli&a,  Dan.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae  Dispntatio  ...  .  Strengneaiae,  1705. 
80.  (U  "h.) 

718.  Upmark,  Joh.  Diasertatio  philoeouhica 
de  Immortalitate  Aninue.    UpsaUc,  1709,  8*. 

718».  Dod-vrell,  Henry.  An  Epistolary  Dis- 
course, etc.  1700. 

For  thla  vork  and  the  eontroTcrnr  axeited  bj  It, 
seeNos.  2114-2129,  c^c. 

719.  Diacourac  (A)  concerning  the  Certainty 
of  a  Future  and  Immortal  State.  In  suoie 
Moral,  Physiological,  and  Religious  Consider- 
ations. By  a  Doctor  of  Physick.  . . .  London, 
1700,  8".  if.  6,  pp.  1»5.  G.—AXao  ibitL,  with  a 
new  title-pafce  only,  1741, 8».     G. 

Bee  ilc«a  Brud.,  1701    pp  l»-li&    B. 

720.  Kirclkinclcr,  Joh.  Siegni.    DispuUtio 

EhiloHophica  de  Animae  Immortalitate.  Mar- 
urgi,  1700,  4». 

721.  Masina,  Hector  Gottfr.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animaa,  quatenus  e  Naturae  Lumine 
consUt.    Ilafuiae,  1700, 8*.  (9  eh.) 

722. VMterliche  Erinnerungan  seine  Kinder 

von  der  Seelen  Unsterblichkcit  uud  der  seligra 
Seelen  Zustande  uach  dem  Tode.  Coppentuir 
gen,  1707,  8*.  pp.  323. 

723.  Olearina,  Joh.  Gottlieb.    Diasertatio  de 

Pouiponatio.     Jenae,  1709,  4*.  pp.  34. 

"  Magna  oura  ia  boo  aifui&eato  ^emtns  est"— 
Brucker, 

724.  Praetorli&a,  Joh.  Qottft-.  Ex  Tbeologia 
naturali  Demonstratio  Immortalitatis  Ani- 
mae, ab  Existentia  et  Natura  Dei  derivata 
...    .    Hclnutadii,  1709, 4*. 

726.  Rapkaon,    Joseph.     Demonatratio  de 

Deo  ...  cuiaocedunt  £pUtol« quapdam  ...  de 

Animie  Natura  et  Immortalitate  ...    .    Lnn- 

dini.  1710,  4*.  pp.  107.— Also  Lip><ift,  1712,  8*. 

See  Journal  dt*  S.^ran*,  Julj  C,  1711. 


726.  Addlaon,  Joseph.  On  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  (&Hetator,  No.  Ill;  July  7, 
1711.)    R. 

727.  Hamptoity  Bei\).  The  Existence  of  Hu- 
man Soul  after  Death :  proved  firom  Scriptun', 
Reason  and  Philosophy.  . . .  London,  1711«8^ 
pp.  ii.,  44.    BL.y  G. 

Ib  opposltiOB  to  Coward. 
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728.  Scl&fitSy  PontianuB.  ImiMriain  Charita- 
tis,  Occtttfione  Quaeatlonis  au  Intellectiu  prior 
Vuluntate,  in  Aiiimae  Immortalltate  oaten- 
•am.    Salinborgl,  1712,  8». 

720.  Sms    Immortalitatif   plena.     Salis- 

burgi,  1712,  8». 

730.  A.ndal«,  Hoard.  Dissertatlo  de  Immor- 
talitate  Animae.     Franequerae,  1714,  4fi. 

731.  [IfoUelcur, ,  Utf  AbU].    Traits  sur 

rhowme,  en  quatre  propoditiona  importantes, 
HTec    leurs    dependancea.     Par   A.   D.   L.   R. 

Paris,  1714,  4«.  pn.  511. 

"  Tout  oe  qui  a  M  dit  ptr  !«•  ancient  Philosophes 
et  (wr  l«a  Pcrc*  tuucbant  rimmorulit^  de  I'oiue.  m 
trouvc  icl  Mtigucu.'i«ruenl  rmniaA»i  loas  la  quatri^iue 
pro^iOi^iUuD."— /oMrnoJ  det  S-;iuKm*,  March  5.  1714; 
eomcare  id.  Feb.  'M,  1714,  for  a  DoUoe  of  Loiaeleur'a 
remarks  on  the  aoul  of  brutes. 

Thin  treatise  forms  the  flmt  volume  of  the  author's 
"Apologie  |>our  la  religlou,"  etc  iu  <  vols.  4<*. 

732.  Petersen,  Job.  Wilh.  Der  in  alien  Seo- 
len  aicb  ottVnbaJironde  und  aelbdt  rechtferti- 
gendo  Outt,  daa  iat,  Bcweiae  ana  dem  Licht 
der  Natur,  daas  cin  Uott  aoy,  und  daM  die 
Seele  uuaterblich  und  die  heiligo  ScbriflTt  gOtt- 
lich  aey.     Erlangcn,  1714,  49. 

783.  Zlmmcrmann,  Job.  Diiwertatio  de 
Imniiutulttatc  Aninii  geruianae  Yirtutia  Fun- 
daniento.     Viteb.  1714,  4<>.  (2  ah.) 

734.  Bocrls,  Job.  Ileinr.,  the  elder.  Diaaer- 
tattuHpologetica  pro  S^ub^fistentia,  Immatcria- 
litate  ct  Immortalltate  Animae.  Swinfurti, 
1715,  4<». 

735.  Kahler,  Job.  Diaaertatio  de  Anima  hn- 
mana  C-orpuri  auporatite,  ex  Ecclea.  Sal.  xii. 
7.  [Resp.  Job.  Friedr.  Bikiicker.]  Rintelil, 
1715,  4«.  pp.  15. 

736.  Blaclunore,  Sir  Richard.  Eattaya  uiwn 
aeveral  s>uhj««ta  (including  tbe  ImmortalitT 
of  tlie  Stml,  and  Future  Felicity].  2  vol. 
London,  1716-17,  8«. 

787.  Conti,  Giovanni  Battiata.  I  tre  paaal,  co 
i  quali  un  uoino  mal  uaando  auo  ingegno  va 
nel  profundo  della  perdizione.  o  vero  tre  dia- 
conti  por   modo  di  dialoghi  ...    .    Venexia, 

1716, 1>. 

The  second  Dialogue  la  on  tbe  Immortalltj  of  the 
•oul. 

73^.  Fenclon,  Fran^ia  Sallynac  de  la 
M otl&e*  On  tbe  Immortality  of  tbe  Soul. 
London,  1730,  4«». 

Probably  a  translation  from  the  Lettrta  apiritmUn, 
first  pnbl.  in  1716.  See  bU  OTuvrM.  ParU,  1787,  4«, 
II.  427-441.     H. 

739.  Genest,  Cbarlea  Claude,  the  AbU.  Prin- 
cipea  do  pbiio««>pbic,  ou  Preuvea  naturellea 
de  I'exiatence  de  Dieu  ct  de  rimmortalit6  de 
rime.  [A  poem.]  Poria,  1716,  8«.  pp.  277.— 
2"  ^i..  Am«t.  1717.  12». 

See  JwwnoX  des  S^avans.  Nor.  16. 1716.  —  "  Carmen 
clegans  ...  in  quo  dubium,  solidliatem  magla  ad- 
mirere  an  Ingeuium  et  arteu  vel  perspicuitaiem."  — 
FmbrieiHM. 

740.  IVerenfels,  Sam.  1A57-1740.  Dialogue 
de  Aniniw  Immortalltate.  [About  1716?]  (In 
bin  Optttcula,  ed.  3,  Lugd.  Bat.  1772,  4*,  II. 
17K-1S2.;    H. 

741.  Pour  Dialoguea  between  Eubulna  and 
PbygclluH,  concerning  Natural  Religion  ...  . 
Bya  Divine  of  tbe  Cburch  of  England.  Lon- 
don. 1717,  8».  pp.  iv.,  l.W  4-. 

Tbe  fourth  Dialogue  is  en  "the  Immortality  of 
Human  Nature  in  a  Future  State." 

742.  Kolbe,  Franciscua.  Anima  immortalia 
podt  Hominia  Mortalitatem  aeitaratim  peren- 
nana  Quaeattonibua  VIII.  diaputata.  Olomuc. 
1717,  8». 

743.  Rlcliter,  Christian  Friedr.  Erbauliche 
Betracbtuiigen  vom  Uraprung  und  Adel  der 
Seelen  und  von  deren  Jetr.iger  clender  Be- 
■cbaffeoheit  ...  von  der  Rube  and  Umterb- 


licbkeit  der  Seelen  . . .  [etc.].  Halle,  1718,  8*. 
pp.  422.—  \lao  Oraitz,  1731,  b*. 

744.  Nympacli,  Martin.  'AiroSeifif  Immor- 
talitatia  Animae  ex  Ratione  vindicata.  Diiw. 
I.-IV.  [PrKS.  Kmat  Christian  Scbrtkler.J 
Viteb.  1720,  4«.  pp.  63. 

745.  Plddes,  Richard.  A  Letter  in  Answer 
to  one  frum  a  Free-thinker  ...  .  [In  wiiich 
the  aoura  immortality  ia  aaaerted.l  London, 
1721,  8». 

746.  Tbe  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  and 

that  of  tbe  Soul'a  Immortality,  aaserted  and 
distinctly  proved;  in  a  Second  Letter  to  a 
Free-thinker.     London,  1721,  8*. 

747.  Tl&liininlg,  Ludw.  Phil.«  Demouatratio 
Immortalitatia  Animae  ex  intimacjua  Natura 
deducta.  Ilalae,  1721,  4*.  —  Reprinted,  Mar^ 
burg,  1737,  4fi.  pp.  28. 

748.  I«ange,  Job.  Joacb.  De  Immortalitate 
Aiiiniw  buuianae  ex  N'aturw  Lumine  demon- 
atrata  Diasertationea  V.     Ualee,  1722,  4fi. 

749.  Tlioaglits  of  Pioua  Men  concerning 
Religion  and  a  Future  State,  collected  by  Sir 
J.  G.    [Privately  printed.]    1Y28, 12°. 

750.  Promm,  Natb.  Ephr.  De  Neceaaitate 
Revelatiunia,  per  Rationem  cognoecenda  ex 
eo,  quod  Imniortalitaa  Anima)  aecundum  Ra- 
tionem incertit  ait.     Regiomonti,  1724* 

751.  (Gastrcll,  Francia,  Bp.].  A  Moral  Proof 
of  the  Certainty  of  a  Future  State.  The  2d 
Kd.  London,  (1721?  1725?)  1728,  8*.  pp. 
102 +.     C  — /Wd.  1737. 

752.  I«angc,  Job.  Joacb.  . . .  Dognui  saniorii 
Philoauphia;  primarium  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 
mie  humanie,  ex  ipao  Naturae  Lumine  demon- 
atrabiliet  evideuterdemonatrata  . . .  .  Acce- 
dunt  Diaaertationea  hiatorico-critic«  de  The- 
rapeutia  et  Eaateia  ...  .  Uamburgi  et  Ualie, 
1725,40.  (23  ah.) 

Bee  Acta  Srud.,  SuppUm.,  IX.  872,  S73. 

753.  IVurzler,  Jo.  Chr.  Progr.  de  Immor- 
talitatia  Animarum  cognoacendae  Studio.  Ha^ 
berat.  1725,  4«.  fT.  6. 

754.  Braun,  Joacb.  Fr.  Diaaertatio  philoao- 
phica  de  Statu  Animae  bumanao  {hmI  Slortcm 
Corporia  aui  vel  beato  vel  damnato,  ex  Prin- 
cipiia  aauioria  Pbiloaopbiae  deducto.  Ual. 
n26,  4«».  pp.  40. 

755.  Crousaz  {Lat.  Crosa  or  Croza),  Jean 
Pierre  de.  De  Mente  bumana,  Subatantia  a 
Cor|)ure  diatincta  et  Immortali  ...  .  Gro- 
niugce,  1726,  8».  pp.  269. 

756.  De  Teaprit  bumain,  aubetance  diflRS- 

rente  du  corpa,  active,  libre,  immortelle ;  v^ 
rit^a,  que  la  raiaon  d^montre  et  que  la  r6v6> 
lation  met  au  deaaua  de  tout  doute.  B41e, 
1741,  4».  pp.  606. 

757.  Haartman,  Job.  De  Apodixi  Immor- 
talitHtiii  Atiinme  bumanae  ex  Ratione.  [Resp, 
(hilir.  Forteliua.]     Aboae,  1726,  8«.  (li  ah.) 

758.  rirlch,  Job.  Chriatinn.  Vernunftmiiaal- 
gor  UfWiM.i,  daaa  die  Soele  immaterial  und 
unatcrblioh  aey.     Naumb.  1726,  4*.  ff.  16. 

759.  Gengcl,  Geo.  De  Immortalitate  Animas 
humanie  Veritaa  ...  multifariia Quwationibus 
pnipugnata et illuatrata  ...  .  CaliMii,  1727, 
4^  pp.  12,  124,  4. 

760.  Putl|^anl,  Oiov.  Domenica  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorum  Dlalogi.  ...  2  vol. 
Neapoli.  1729,  4*. 

Part  I.  of  this  work  was  also  pahllahed  at  Tlenna, 
1740.  an  pp.  (10).  »6. 

761.  Hallet,  Joaoph,  the  younger.  A  Free 
and  Im|>artial  Study  of  tbe  Iloly  Scripture* 
recommended :  being  Notea  on  aome  Peculiar 
Texta;  with  Diaconraea  and  Obaervatlona  on 
the  Following  Subjecta :  vix.  . . .  VII.  Of  the 
Soul;  iu Immortality,  Immateriality,  Ac.  with 
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the  ImpoMibility  of  proTing  a  Fntnre  State 
by  the  Light  of  Nature;  aad  of  the  Place 
where  Qood  Men  thall  dwell  after  the  Resur- 
rection. [Vol.  1.1  London,  17)9,  8".  pp.  xiv., 
3&4.    If. 

The  "  DiMwurae  of  tlie  Bool,"  kc.  Inelndea  pp.  XIO- 
884.  —  See  Blackbume'i  HtMt.  Vitw,  pp.  81-Wl 

782.  [Mctternlcli,  Ernst  Ouelpb,  Baron 
▼onj.  Mfcaitatiuneii  aliquot  sacrae  et  philo> 
sophicae  de  £xi«tentia  Del,  Immortalitate 
Auimi  [and  many  other  fubjectsj  ...  .  Fran- 
cofiirti,  1729,  8«. 

PubiialMd  sBdcr  tlM  mmmt  of  ili«(ik«pMIiM. 

763.  Barkovleli,  FrancettcoVencoRlao.  Deir 
esiittenza,  pn^vldenza,  e  degli  altri  attributi 
di  Dio,  dellaviatura  de'  miracoli,  della  imniate- 
rialttit,  libert4  ed  immorttiHtl^  della  mente 
umana  ...    .     Venecia,  1780, 8*. 

764.  GrovCf  Henry.  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proofs  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason. 
London,  1780,  8*. 

765.  Hallet,  Joseph,  the  younger.  A  Defense 
of  a  Discourse  on  the  ImpoMibillty  of  proving 
a  Future  SUte  by  the  Light  of  Nature,  l^'ith 
an  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grove's 
Thoughts  on  the  same  Subject.  London, 
1781,  8».  pp.  111.    U. 

766.  Oalander,  Joh.  Adam.  Dlssertatio  de 
Inniiortalitato  Animae  rationalis  ex  Lumiue 
Rationis  prolmbili.   Tubiugne,  1782,4*.  pp.  24. 

767.  IVIsaliack,  Siegm.  Betrachtungen  von 
der  UuHterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele, 
sowohl  aus  der  ht>iligeu  Hchrift,  als  nach  der 
gesuuden  Vernunft.  Stuttgart,  1784,  8*.  pp. 
272. 

768.  Abicl&ty  Joh.  Georg.  Disserutio  de  Ani- 
mabuM  huniauis  post  Mortem  Corporis  vivis. 
Vitebergae,  1785,  4«?  pp.  40. 

769.  AJU^Mrardt,  Pet.  Demonstratio  Imuor- 
talitatis  Auiume  ex  Ratione.  Qryph.  1785,  4«. 

770.  [Dngard,  Charles  Louisl.  De  Spiritali- 
tate  et  Immortalitate  AnimielinmannOratio, 
ab  uno  e  .MagiHtris  Sacne  Facnltatis  Parisien- 
sis.  . . .    Parisiis,  1785,  4*.  pp.  %Mi 

See  Jovmal  dt  Sfvana,  Nor.  1735,  pp.  606-618. 

771.  Butler,  Jot«epb,  Bp.  T)ie  Analogy  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature.  ...  London, 
1786,  40.  pp.  320  +.    H. 

See  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  (pp.  11-80).  "Of  a  FuUre 
Life." 

772.  [Balffny,    John].    Five    Sermons   ...    . 

tSerm.  IV.  and  V.  on  the  Natural  and  Moral 
»roof8  of  a  Future  St«te.]  . . .    London,  178S, 
8«>.  pp.  100.    H. 

773.  CampbeU,  Prof.  Archibald,  D.D.  The 
NiK:us.<tity  of  Kevelation :  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Extent  of  Human  Powers  with  respect  to 
Matters  of  Religion:  especially  those  two 
Fundamental  Articles,  the  Being  of  God,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  London, 
1789,  8-.  pp.  417  +.    H. 

774.  Fleming,  Caleb.  Some  Thoughts  upon 
theGruuuds  of  Man's  Expectation  of  a  Future 
State,  from  tlip  Principles  of  Reason.  ...  To 
which  are  added,  Two  short  Chapters  concern- 
ing the  UHofulnoss  ...  of  a  farther  Revelation. 
And  an  Introduction  ...  .  London,  1789, 8o. 
pp.  78.     //. 

775.  Pries,  Joach.  Heinr.,  the  elder.  Immor- 
talttas  Animae  in  Systemate  Influxus  phy- 
sici  salva.  Roatochii,  1789,  4*. — Continuatio. 
Jbid.  1740,  4». 

776.  Rclnbeek,  Joh.  Gustav.  Philoeophlsche 
Gedanrken  Uber  die  vernUnftige  Seele  und 
deren  Unsterblichkeit,  nebst  einigen  Anmer- 
cknngen  (ll>er  ein  fhintxdsisches  Schreiben, 
dftrinne  tMlwuptet  werden  will,  dM6  die  Mm- 
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terie  dendte.    Berlin,  I7S0»  8*.  pp.  423  -f . 
(80*  Bh.) 

See  Mtntrtdmlft  Xedridtosa.  I.  Iv.  t14^91.  (B., 
A  Frtiuh  traaslatlea.  bj  J.  U.  B.  FenMy.  liM,  r. 

777.  Baiady .    Dvmoustratiou  gvomctriqotf 

du  Dieu  des  Chretiens  et  de  rimmortaliU  d« 
r&me.    Paris,  mj>.  [about  1740 1 J  S*. 

778.  Csoix,  Israel  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theophilns). 
Dissertationes  1 V.  de  Immitrtalitate  Animae. 
Tubingae,  1740,  4». 

779.  Kluffe,  or  Clmscy  Christian  Gottlieb. 
Anmerkungen  Uber  Jen  Vorbericht  and  die 
Vorrede  lu  den  Reinbeckischen  Gedanken  von 
der  Ternunftigen  Seele  und  ihrer  VnsterMidi- 
keit.    Wittenb.  1740,  8».  pp.  279.  t21  sh.) 

Thb  work  eonuin*.  amoog  other  tUnp,  a  sapple- 
meat  to  tlio  H«t  of  viiter*  oe  Inmonall^  cItcb  br 
Fabrieias  lo  bin  Deleetut,  etc,  and  a  caialonM  er 
vorfca  OQ  the  toal  of  bmtes.  See  Iftmt  Aetm  JViuL. 
avp^.,  r.  18»-1M. 

780.  — —  Anmerkungen  zu  den  phiiaeopfaitcheB 
Gedanken  von  dem  Wesen  nnd  der  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  vemUnfligen  Seele.  Anderrr 
Theil,  in  welchem  dio  Besehreibung  von  der 
Seele  iiberhaupt  eeprUffet,  anch  sonst  Ver- 
schiedenes  wider  die  uenere  Weltwffeheit  of 
fenhen^  erinnert  wird.  Wittenb.  nnd  Leipa. 
1742,  6*.  pp.  304. 

781.  IVolfy  Joh.  Leonh.  De  Aninue  hnmauB 
ImmortaliUte.    Upsiis,  1740, 4*.  pp.  44. 

782.  Canzy  Israel  Gottlieb  {Lat.  Theophilns). 
Exercitatio  historico-theologic*  de  Immorta- 
liUte Animae.    Tubingae,  1741,  4*.  (22  sh.) 

783. Ueberaeugender  Bewels  ans  der  Ver- 
nunft von  der  Unsterblichkeit.  8owc4il  der 
Menschenseelcn  insgemein,  als  besonders  der 
Kinderseelen.  Samt  einem  Anhange  Uber  die 
Frage :  Wie  es  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode  n 
Muthe  seyn  werdef  3>,  mit  niehrem  Anmer- 
kungen ...  versehene  Aufl.  Tubingen,  (1741, 
44,)  1746,  8».  pp.  466  -f .  (30  sh.) 

78d».  Forme y,  J««n  Henri  Sam.  La  beMf 
Wolfienne :  avec  deux  lettres  philoeopbiqueis ; 
Tune,  sur  rimniortaliti  de  r&iue;  k  I'autre, 
sur  Pharmouie  nre^tablie.  2  torn.  La  Haye, 
1741,  sm.  »•  or  16».  pp.  188  +.     BA. 

For  the  letto'  on  iBiuortallljr,  aee  Tome  I.  pp.  ISl- 
ISS.  In  Mm*  of  bit  olbcr  worki,  Fonnej  -'-^ft— '"* 
tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  sleep  of  tbe  m«1. 

784.  Yovti&s,  Edward.  The  C4}mpla{nt:  or. 
Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality.   Loudon,  1741-45,  4*. 

Later  editions  Ttrj  numeroaa.  A  Otvmmm  traaria* 
tion.  wltb  note*,  by  J.  A.  Ebert,  Braoaadiv.  17S8-8B: 
JVeiieA,  by  Lc  Toumeur,  Farii.  I16P.  Maay  etber 
traoHlatioua  io  tbeae  and  otber 


786.  IVlnlUer,  Joh.  Dietrich.  Schriftmlwi- 
ger  Unterricht  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seelen  ...  nebet  einem  bisber  noch  nnge- 
druckten  Briefe  des  . . .  berUhmten  llermann 
Conring's  Uber  die  Frace :  Ob  die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seelen  aus  dem  Licbte  der  Natur 
allein  und  gewiss  erkannt  werden  mSge* 
Wittenberg,  1742,  4*.  pp.  40. 

See  Nov  Acta  Sntd.,  A^qiL,  T.  m.  8SB. 

786.  Mllllery  Joh.  Daniel.  Dissertatio,  in  qua 
Immortalitas  Animae  ex  I*rincipiis  Ratio- 
nis  Mothodo  Mathematicorum  demonstratur. 
[Prxt.  J.  L.  Alefeld.]    Gissae,  1748,  4».  pp.  M. 

787.  Parker,  Benjamin.  Philosophical  Dis- 
sertations; proving  the  Von-Etemltr  of  Hat- 
ter, the  Immortality  of  the  Sool.  ce.  Lon- 
don, 1748,  8«. 

788.  Berber,  Joh.  WUh.  De  Benin  ImaMita- 
litatis  naturali.  [Progr.]  (In  hit  AroMct 
^co^.,  Lipaiv,  1746,  4*,  No.  M.) 

789.  Oelrclclby  Nic.  De  Immortalitate  Ani- 
mae.   [Resp.  Joach.  Schuiyk.l    Lond.  1741, 

4».  («i  sh.) 

790.  [Sorta,  Glor.  Alb.  del.  DeU'esistenia  e 
degU  attributi  di  Dio,  •  itolU  lBUMt«1ntiti 
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ed  ImmortaliUl  dello  rairlto  ubuudo,  Mcondo 
U  mera  filunofi*  ...  .  Lucca,  1746, b*. — Ibid. 
1740,  *». 

T91.  Sninn&arjr  Account  (A)  of  the  Deists 
Keligiou  ...  .  To  which  are  annexed,  Home 
Curious  Remarks  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul;  and  an  Essay  by  ...  John  Dryden  ... 
to  prove  that  Natural  Religion  is  alone  neces- 
sary to  Salvation  ...  .  London,  1745t  t^.  pp. 
(14),  29,  12.    n. 

791*.  Arcensy  Jean  Baptiste  Boycry  Mar- 

Suit  dC    l^a   philottophie  du   boii-«eiis  ...     . 
louvclle  6d.,  revue  ...    .    2  torn.    La  llaye, 

(...)174«,  r>.     BA. 

Oa  the  nature  and  ImmorUlltj  of  the  goal,  are  II. 
S9-124,  and  comp.  II.  229-2W2  on  the  ancient  opiniont 
eonoeriilng  the  mitOe^'t.  —  An  KnfHth  tranxlatlon,  en- 
titled "  The  Impartial  PhiiosoplMr,"  «<«..  S  vol.  Lon> 
don,  1740,  13*.     a. 

792.  Bfeler,  Oeorg  Frledr.  Oedanken  Ton  dem 
Zuitandti  dvr  Seelon  nach  dem  Tode.  Ualle, 
174«,  8».  pp.  224. 

MalBtatai  that  reaaon  can  gire  us  no  eertatntj  in 
regard  to  the  immortality  of  theaoui,  or  tli  atate  after 
death.  8?e  Krafl'a  NnM  ThtU.  B4U.,  U.  'Jl-9b.  Bee 
alM  No.  i^S8. 

70fi.  Vlrlel,  Job.  Bodo.  Unsterblichkeit  der 
mvnHoklichen  Seele  aus  dem  Wesen  Oottes 
enriesen.     Sorau,  1740,  8*.  pp.  118. 

794.  VFalUt  August  Rudolph.  Pnychotheolo- 
giae  S|>ecimen  ...  .  Erfordiae,  1746,  4*.  (2i 
•h.) 

Aa  anpiment  for  the  immortality  of  the  soal  from 
Ita  luflnite  aapiraiioua. 

705.  Frttlianir,  Christian.  Dissertationes 
tres  de  Imniortalitate  Animarum  ex  Justitia 
divina  derivata.     Vitebergae,  1747,  4*. 

796.  OroT-ey  Henry.  Discourses  on  the  follow- 
ing ijubjects,  viz.  On  Saving  Faith.  On  tlio 
Soul's  Immateriality.  On  a  Future  State  ft*oni 
Reason.  An  Appendix  to  the  I'roofs  of  a 
Future  State  from  Reason.  (  Workt^  London, 
1747,8«,  Vol.  Ill)     //. 

Vol.  IV.  of  hit  WiffkM  alao  oontalaa  eaaaya  on  the 
nature  and  immortality  of  the  aoul. 

797.  Itm-vrnt^Vf  David.  De  Immortalitate  Men- 
tis humanae.    [Diss.]    Tiguri,  1747,4°. 

798.  I«ettr«  d'un  ronseiller  du  roi  k  Monsieur 
•  •*  de  Timmurtalit^  de  I'Ame,  prouv^  par  la 
raison  humaine  ...  .  La  Ilaye  [LeipsicfJ, 
1747,  8».  pp.  48. 

Bee  Kraftt  .Vewe  TUoL  BOL,  XL  70-74.    H. 

799.  MfiUer,  Juh.  Daniel.  Die  vertheidigte 
Qewissheit  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Scelo  aus 
der  Vernunft  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  M.,  1747, 
S*.  pp.  321. 

la  oppoaition  t«  O.  F.  Mder'a  GeAmJkea,  ele. 

799*.  [Spalding,  Joh.  Joach.J.  Die  Destim- 
mnng  dfs  .MenscHen.  Greifi»walde,  1748, 4*.  — 
l.>  ...  vermehrte  Aufl.,  Leipc.  17M,  8*.  |  th., 
or  flue  paper,  1  th. 

799^.  Traits  sur  la  destination  de  Vhomme, 

iraduit  de  rAlloinand  par  la  reine  de  Prusse 
...    .     Berlin,  177«.  8».  i  th. 
Bee  Preoda,  r«^e<««r.  II.  6M-6i7. 

800.  [Ooezet  Joh.  Melchior].  Gedanken  tlber 
die  Betrachtung  von  der  Bestinimung  dei 
Menschen,  in  einem  Sendschreiben  entworfen 
vtm  O...  nebift  dem  Abdrurk  gedachtor  Be- 
tnM:htung  selbst.     Ualle,  174S,  8*.  (4  sh.) 

801.  Kalilcr,  Joh.  Philipp.  Commentatio  de 
Immortalitate  Animarum  Infitntum  ex  Natura 
sua  deducta,  Cowardo  et  Dodwello  oppoeita. 
Rintelii,  174Ji,  4*.  pp.  39. 

802.  Meier,  Georg  Frledr.  Vertheidigung 
seiner  Gedanken  vom  Ztistande  der  S4>ele  nach 
dem  Tn<le  ...     .     Halle,  1748, 8*.  pp.  2D8. 

808.  lianfre,  Sam.  Gotthold.  Tersnch  des 
von  dem  llerrn  Georg  Friedrich  Meier  ...  in 
■einem  Gedanken  ...  geUugneten  aiathem*- 


tischen  Erweisea  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele  ...     .     Bembnrg,  1740,  K*.  (o  sh.) 

See  Krafta  A'me  ThtoL  BM..  I7&3,  VlU.  m-74«. 
B. 

804.  Iiavater,  David.  Defenslo  Immortali- 
tatid  Mentis  humanae  ex  Justitia  Dei.  [Diss.] 
Tiguri,  174«,  40. 

805.  Mcnnandcr,  Carl.  Fred.  De  Utilitate 
fluente  ex  Consideratione  Immortalitatis  Ani- 
mae.  [Ile*p.  And.  Achander.]  Aboae,  1740( 
4*.  (2i  sh.) 

800.  Cramer,  Joh.  Christoph.  Grttnde  der 
Wahrheit,  dass  die  abgeschiedeno  Seelo  in 
dem  Zustando  dos  Deukens  ununterbrochen 
fortdauern  kann.  Jena,  [about  1750,]  4*.  pp. 
82. 

807.  MfiUer,  Carl  Gotthelf.  Die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seelen  aus  der  Vernunft  voll8t&ndigi<t 
erwioiten.  (In  his  Sammlung  kUintr  Schri/teHf 
etc.  Jena,  17o0,  8*.) 

808.  Snpprlan,  Friedr.  Lebrecht.  Philoso- 
phische  Ge<lunken  vom  Zustande  der  Seoie  in 
der  Ewigkeit  ...     .     Halle,  1750,  4«.  pn.  G7. 

Praised  by  Hrrrlch,  Sfttof,  pp.  68,  A,  who  gives 
an  aualyala  of  the  worki 

809.  Talbot,  Mn.  CatheHne,  1720-1770.  Let- 
ters to  a  Friend,  on  a  Future  State. 

810.  [KenrlclK,  William].  The  Grand  Ques- 
tion delMited;  or  an  Essay  to  prove  that  the 
Soul  of  Man  Is  not,  neither  can  it  be.  Immor- 
tal. The  Whole  founded  on  the  Arguments 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Pope,  Burnet,  Watts,  Ac. 
By  Ontologos.  . . .  Dublin,  1751,  8>.  pp.  viii., 
72.    H. 

811.  [ ].    A  Reply  to  the  Grand  Question 

debated;  fully  proving,  that  the  Soul  of  Man 
is,  and  must  be  Immortal.  Wherein  the  Folly 
and  Infidelity  of  Deism  are  exposed,  and  the 
Belief  of  the  Christian  System  proved,  ration- 
ally, necesnarv.  By  Ontologpos.  ...  Loudon, 
1751,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  77.    //. 

812.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Beweis,  dass  die 
mcnRchliche  Seele  ewig  Icbt.  Halle,  1751,  8*. 
pp.  14-2.  — 2»  Ann.,  ibid.  1764,  8*. 

813.  Mesterton,  Carl.  De  Auimae  Immorta- 
litate.   [/^ejrp.  Abr.  Falander.]    Aboae,  1751, 

4*.  (1  sh.) 

814.  [Mlraband,  Isaac].  Le  monde,  son  ori- 
gine  et  son  antiquite,  premiere  partie;  De 
r&me  et  de  son  immortalite,  seconde  partie; 
Essai  sur  la  chronologie,  troisi^me  partie :  le 
tout  pr^cM6  d'une  pr^lace  par  Tun  des  6diteurs 

iJ.  B.  Le  Mascrier]  ...    .    Londree  [Paris], 
751,  8«. 

815.  Macl&er,  Joh.  Christoph.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animorum,  ex  Inflnitorum  Desiderio 
coninionstrata  Prolusio  I.,  II.  Gerae,  1752- 
54,  4«. 

A  Ovrman  tranalatlon  in  his  Qptwenlo. 

816.  Meier,  ()eorg  Friedr.  Vertheidigung 
seines  Beweises  des  ewigen  Lebens  der  Seele 
...    .    Halle,  1752,  S*.  pp.  83. 

817.  Mailer,  Joh.  Daniel.  Nene  BestMtigung 
der  verniinftigen  Beweise  fur  die  Gewissheit 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele;  nebst  einer 
Widerlegung  der  neuesten  KinwUrfe  ...  . 
Marburg,  1752,  8«.  pp.  580  +.  (38  sh.) 

818.  IValler,  NIc.  De  Immortalitate  Anlmn 
humane*.  [Besp.  Pet.  Collin.]  Upsaiie,  1752, 
4*.  (4  sh.) 

819.  J.,  B.  T.  B.T.J.  Mathematischer,  oder 
ununistoeslicher  Beweis  fUr  eine  unfehlbnre 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  ohne  den  go- 
ringsten  Beytrag  der  Oflenbarung  ...  .  if.  p. 
orn.    [175J  ?],«•.  (Ish.) 

A  eurlnaltr  of  literature.    Bee  Kraft'a  JfetM  Th«ot, 
Bihl..  17&S,  VlII.  747.  718.     H. 

820.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.    Abermahlige  Vea 
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thddlnins  KlnM  I 

Iich«&wlei»i|tlel 

an.  [BTOwnc,  1« 

Aiiinil  linmort^li. 
IIM,  4-.  |>p.  4IX     /. 


CUBS  in—DSBTtNT  01  THl  BODL. 

eltea,  dw  dl«  mcDich-  i     d»m  Dueln  nnd  dcm  Zuib 
Halle.  IIU.M.  Tudr.     Jetil,  ITtI,  f .  pp.  tC 


I     l^rl..  1187, 1». 


..  UipliHtiullU 
jue   pruljue  TAT 


Cumoitutu-y  und  AnnDUIIona.  by  ILe  Trui>-  i 
Utiir.  ...    (.'uilirldar.  17W,  B-.  pp.  313  -|-. 
Tbe  HHa  mull  atnj  Hrtklai  huu*i  tnm 
wHItn  inckiit  ud  modtn.  (Il»inil>t  of  lo|ilc*  | 
In  ••  w,  ti  wHlLni' Hi),  Dr.  BicUid  On;. Vri^.  '■  j 

S23.  Cnrtlni,  MlchH^  Cgunui.    Die  '»:lilrk-  i 

plliirhn    LslirgnllclX.  'lliuuiovcr,    itM,   8<.  ' 
pp.48. 
824.  RelBi>niB>  Iltm.  Smm.  ...    AbkiDd- 

M,  T2.'  M  J  l'vBM«.pp."70U  +.  ■  flf' 


lOllf  Carl.    DiHrrtKllct  Iminqri*- 
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851.  [Kantflm.].  TrXume  eincs  OelBtereehers 
rSwedenburgJ,  erliutert  durch  Trttume  der 
MeUphysik.     RIkr,  1766,  8m.  S*.  pp.  128. 

AIM  io  bU  SimwUlick«  H'«rlM,  VII.  I.  Sl-107.     H. 

852.  Brcltl&aapt,Joh.Wilh.WolfgRng.  Von 
der  Un!«tcrblichkeit  und  dem  Zuditando  der 
Peele  ni\ch  dem  Tode.  2»  Aufl.  Halle,  (1767.) 
1771,  8«.  pp.  112. 

853.  [KHstner,  Abraham  Gotthelf].    ErlMn- 

teruiifc  elii«a  fieweiiiD^undeii  fUr  die  Unnterb- 

licbkcit  dor  menschlichen  Seele.     GUttingen, 

1767,  4-.  pp.  10. 

Al«o  in  hh  Vorl€9UHg*n,  Altenburg,  1768,  9>.  See 
Herrieh,  SyUog;  etc.  p.  6S. 

854.  I*.,  V.  J.  V.  J.  L.  Godanken  Ton  der  Un- 
Btei-blichkeit  der  Seele  dee  Menscheo.  m.p. 
1767,  8o.  pp.  12. 

854*.  Mendelssohn,  Moites.  Phiidon.  1767. 
See  .No  li»o«,  etc. 

855.  l¥aloh,  Albert  Georg.  Be  Limitibus 
RationiM  in  probanda  Animorum  Immorta- 
litate.     J*!  hlfUH.  1767,  4«>.  pp.  8. 

856.  Brongliton,  Thomas.  A  Proitpect  of 
Futurity,  in  Four  BisAertations  on  the  Nature 
and  Circumstances  of  the  Life  to  Come:  with 
a  Preliminary  DiMCourse  on  the  Natural  and 
Moral  Kvidonce*  of  a  Future  State;  and  an 
Appen<lix  cm  the  General  Conflagration,  or 
Burning  of  the  World.  ...  London,  1768,  8«. 
pp.  xvi.,  519.     H. 

857.  Ocsner,  .Toh.  Matthias.  De  Animorum 
Immortalitate  Fhilologumena.  —  Do  Immor- 
talitate  Animorum  credita  magis,  quam  de- 
mouAtrata.  (In  his  Biogr.  Acad.  Getting.. 
Hal.  176H-69,  »•,  Vol.  II.  nos.  12,  23.) 

858.  (Holbach,  Paul  Henri  Thiry,  .Baron  d»]. 
Lettreit  k  Eugenie,  on  l*r^ervatif  contre  les 
pr^ugeM.   2  vol.    Londres  [Amsterdam],  1768, 

Deniea  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  PnblUhed  m 
a  work  of  Nl.!.  Fr^ret,  in  Torn*  I.  of  hit  CEuerts, 
Pari*,  nvi,  ff,  and  trnnalttcd  iniu  German  as  bis 

Ero-luction.  with  the  title,  "  I'eber  Goti,  Untiterbllch- 
Bit.  Religlou.  '  etc.  DesMU,  1794,  8". 

859.  Hume,  David,  1711-1776.  Of  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  S<»ul, — Of  a  Particular  Pro- 
vidence and  a  Future  State.  —  On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  {Philo$.  Workt,  Edinb. 
182fl,  8»,  I.  297-319;  IV.  166-173,  668-677.)   H. 

030.  [Jerusalem,  Joh.  Frfedr.  Wilh.l.  Be- 
trachtungen  (ibor  die  vomebmston  Wahr- 
heiten  der  Religion  ...  .  5*  Aufl.  2  Theile 
in  3  IMen.  Braunschweig,  (1768-79,)  1770-91, 
8».     //. 

Bfltrachtang  YI.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  333-278,  treaU  of  a 
ftature  lire.  —  PraSaed  by  Bretachneider. 

861.  Iiaurel,  Larn.  De  Necessitate  immortalis 
Animae.  [i^fjrp.  Jak.  Ekelund.1  Lund.  1768, 
4-.  (2  sh.) 

802.  Sel&mld,  Christian  Friedr.  De  Finibns 
Rerum  maxime  Animomm,  Placita.  Lipsiae, 
1768,4*.  3^r. 

863.  [Amorjr,  Thomas].  A  Future  State 
proved  fr(mi  the  Light  of  Nature.    (Theolo- 

Steal  JifpoM.,  176«,  1770,  I.  236-247 ;  U.  22- 
7.)     ff. 
Signed  -'John  9un<U,  Mtq." 

864.  Bonnet,  Charles.  La  paling#n6sie  phf- 
losophii|ue,  ou  Id6es  sur  I'ttat  pass4  et  sur 
r6tat  futur  des  fitres  vivans.  ...  2  torn.  Go- 
neve,  1769,  8«.     r.  —  2»  M.,  1770. 

Also  la  hla  Orurrca,  Neuehatel.  1779.  etc.  9",  Tom. 
XV..  XVI.  (H.)  A  Oermum  translation,  by  J.  C. 
Larater,  KQrich,  1769,  8**.  In  thi*  work  Bonnet 
"  ha«  advocated  the  Innorullty  of  the  souls  bolb 
of  men  and  animals,  and  carried  the  idea  of  develop- 
■sent  in  natare  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  imaflne  that 
plants  may  beenme  animalf,  animals  men,  and  men 
angela."— jrerell. 

805.  Nalinfts,  G.  J.  Over  de  onstofflijkheid 
•n  onsterfl^jkheid  der  siel.    (  VcrhancUiingcn 
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van  het   Zeeuwaehe  Oenoottchap  der  Wettri' 
tchappen,  !•  deel,  Middelburg,  n60,  S*.) 

866.  Brlegleb,  Joh.  Christian.  Dissertatio 
do  Immortalitate  Animi  humani  Argumenta 
quaedam  recenseus,  eamque  Rationibus  phy- 
sicis  probans.    Coburgi,  1770,  4».  pp.  18. 

867.  Clirlstlanns,  jMt^iMion.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Existence  of  a  Divine  Being  from  all 
Eternity:  to  which  is  annexed,  A  Succinct 
Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  ISoul;  il- 
lustrated by  Demonstration.  By  Christianus. 
Norwich,  1770,  4«. 

868.  Fremllny,  Mattb.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae  humanae.  [Besp.  Anders  Schultik.1 
Lund.  1771,  4».  (4i  sh.)     . 

860.  Pacllleas,  p$eucUm.  Observations  on 
the  Evidence  for  a  Future  State,  ou  the 
Light  of  Nature.  (Theological  Repot..  1771, 
III.  219-230.)    H. 

870.  Vnsterbllchkeit  (Die)  der  Seele. 
Leipzig,  177*i,  S". 

871.  Snlser,  Joh.  Geo.  Sur  rinimortalit6  de 
r&me  cousid^r6e  physiqnement.  I*-V*  M6- 
moire.  (In  the  Nouveaux  M6m.  de  VAcad. 
Boy.  <f«  Science*,  etc.,  at  Berlin^  for  1775, 
pp.  359-387;  for  1776,  pp.  849-359;  and  for 
1777,  pp.  313-3,30.)     H. 

A  viprntan  trans,  in  his  Vermi»clU« pkUoe.  Schriflen. 

872.  Plato  und  Leibnitx  Jenseits  des  Styx. 
Ein  Uesprjich  (iber  die  Peratinlichkeit  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode.   Ilalle,  1775, 12».  (3i  sh.) 

Denies  the  doctrine. 

873.  State  (The)  of  Man  here  and  hereafter 
considered;  in  three  Epistles  to  a  Friend. 
Bristol,  1775, 12».  6d. 

873^.  Bssaysi  on  Retirement  from  Business; 
on  Old  Age;  and  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Soul  after  Death ;  to  which  are  added  Medita- 
tions ...  .  By  a  Physician.  The  4th  E»l. 
. . .  London,  (. . .  3d  ed.,  Edin.  1780,)  1812,  sm. 
8».  pp.  xii.,  180.     G. 

874.  Craven,  William.  Sermons  on  the  Evi- 
dence of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments,  ari.ting  fh)m  a  View  of  our 
Nature  and  Condition;  in  which  are  con- 
sidered some  Objections  of  Hume.  ...  Cam- 
bridge, (1776,)  178,3,  8«. 

Also  appended  to  his  XXaeourses  on  th4  JewUh  and 
Christian  IHepentatUmt,  IM»,  8*.  C  — Praised  by 
Bpw  Watfton. 

874*.  Portens,  Beilby,  Bp.  Sermons  on  seve- 
ral Subjects.  ...  The  8th  Ed.  [Vol.  1.]  I 
Volume  Second.  The  4th  Ed.  London,  (. . .) 
1797-99,  8<>.     H. 

See  Vol.  I.  pp.  91-170  for  "A  anmmary  View  of  the 
Natural,  Moral,  and  Scriptural  Kridenoet  of  a  Future 
LifB,  and  a  Future  Retribution,"  in  three  semons, 
first  preached  in  1774-76. 

875.  VFas  bin  Ich,  wenn  ich  nicht  nnsterb- 
lich  bin?     Entweder  unsterblich,  oder  weni- 

?ter  als  Vieh  ...    .    Entworfcn  von  Mir.    ()f- 
enbach  am  Mayn,  1776,  8*.  pp.  86i 

875*.  [Tucker,   Abraham]. 

His  "Light  or  Nature  Pursued"  (see  below,  Ko. 
994)  should  have  been  plaeed  here. 

876.  [liroUeb,  Eman.].  Qedanken  Uber  die 
Seele  des  Menschen,  und  Mnthmassungen 
tlber  den  Zustand  derselben  nach  dem  Twle, 
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ael  zur  U  nsterblichkeit.    Leipsig,  1797»  &*.  piK 

358. 

Also  with  the  title:  —  "  nntertaaltnngcB  elaes  Koa 
Biopolit  mlt  einem  einaaaieB  Bergbewobner  6het 
Transorgiinlsation."  «<c 

062.  Kern,  Joh.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Preiheit 
und  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele, 
nach  den  GrondKiitzen  der  kritiachen  Pfaik>' 
Bophie  ...    .    Ulin.  I<97,  8*.  9  j^. 

"  lu  important  intlutnce."— ffrrteefc. 

063.  (Rlclitcr,  Jean  Paul  Friedrichl.  Dm 
Cani|mner-Thal,  oder  Uberdie  Unsterblichkeit 
Von  Jean  Paul.    Erfurt.  1797,  8».  pp.  148. 

An  Engliak  iranalation.  hy  Juliette  Bsncr.  htm 
1B48,  IS",  pp.  xii..  H7.    (F.)    8m  bdo*,  K«.  lOSl. 

064.  Stiindlln,  Oarl  Frfedr.  Unsterblichkeit 
undtifTentlicherGottesdienst;  Predigten  ...  . 
Ottttingen.  1797,  8».  4  gr. 

065.  Sclklitsey  Christian  Heinr.  Lebensbe* 
trachtungen  beim  Geilanken  an  den  Uebn^ 
gang  in  die  Ewigkeit;  Tur  Qebildete.  Ham- 
burg. 1797.  8».  1  th. 

066.  Versnch,  wie  man  sich  die  Art  der  Fort- 
dauer des  menschlicbeu  Seele  nach  dem  Tode 
vorznstellen  babe.  (In  Angnsti^a  TheoL  Biat- 
f«r.  1797?  IL  705-726.) 

066*.  BJnrbUck,  Olof.  FOraCk  till  en  Gran«k- 
ning.  af  Kautiska  Grunderna,  (Or  OdSdligbet 
och  en  Gud.    Stockholm,  1798. 

967.  RlbbeelK,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Acbt  Predic- 
ten  iihox  die  Lehre  von  der  Unaterblicbkeit 
der  Seele.  2>  Aufl.  Magdeburg,  (1798,)  180&, 
h-.  pp.  256. 

068.  N<iaaleln»  Georg.  Disqnisitio  de  Immor* 
talitato  Auimi  humani.  2  pt.  Bamb.  1799* 
1800,  4". 

060.  Scb'vrarsey  Christian  August.  Homo 
ipse  suae  sibi  1  mmortalitatis  Argumentum 
flrmissimum.    Gorlit.  1799,  fol. 

070.  Delalley ,  tfte  AbU.    Psychologie,  oa 

Traits derimmortalit^der&me.  Paris,  CawM^ 
[IJ^-,]  80.  4/r. 

071.  [KUppel,  Hildebrand  Oottf^.l  Ob  wir 
unsterblicli  sind?  Eine  philoeophlache  Pr» 
digt  von  K.    Leipzig,  1800,  8*.  pp.  24. 

072.  Tledgc,  Christoph  August.  Uraniat 
Uber  Gott.  Unsterblichkeit  und  FreTbeit; 
ein  lyrlsch-didaktisches  Gedicht  in  Mcki  G«> 
slingen.  Halle,  1800,  8*.  — 11*  Anil.,  ibii. 
1837,  80.  }  th.     Later  e<la. 

A  Danish  translation.  CopeBhagea.  im,  HF ;  ^saci, 
Dresde.  IbW.  («>:  DuJch,  Anisu  in?,  1M«,  aai.  ». 


073.  Belsbam,  Thomas.  Elements  of  th« 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Ctrnipendlun 
of  Logic.  . . .  London,  1801,  8*.  pp.  xriL,  447. 
H. 

Pp.  S8l>-965  treat  of  MaterlaliaB,  asd  of  the  Kata- 
ral  kvidences  of  a  Future  Lifc. 

074.  Bcnckcn,  Geo.  Wilh.  Friedr.  Atbana' 
sios,  Oder  Versuch  Uberdie  Frcyheit  and  Fort- 
dauer des  Menschen  im  Tode  ...  .  Vonui 
das  Grab.  A  us  dem  Engliachen  Haco  Bbkir's 
tlbertragen  von  Georg  Justus  Frie&ich  N61- 
deke  ...  .  Gdttingen.  1801,  S*.  pp.  zrl.,  947. 
U. 

075.  Oromu9f  August.  Ich  bio  unsterblicb. 
Zehn  philoaophiacb-christliche  Reden  fur  und 
an  UoflTende  in  den  gebildeten  Stjtnden.  Halls, 
1801,  8«.  pp.  247. 

076.  ^arenney  Georges.  L^  thfologls  natu- 
relle  ...  ou  les  pensfes  d'un  homme  sur  Ttos 
supreme,  et  snr  la  nature  et  sur  rimmortalitl 
de  r&me.    Paris,  an  IX.  [1801 },  8*.  pp.  164. 

077.  rTlttmann,  .Job.  Aug.  Heinr.].  Then 
—  Ein  Oesprkch  tlber  unsre  Hofftaungsn  nsci 
dem  Tode.    Leipzig,  1801,  f^*.  pp.  xii.,  244.   C 

078.  [Cordicr  de  taint  Fuml»t  Mbob^ 
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the  Ahb^.  Penates  ear  Dien,  snr  IMmmorta- 
lit6  de  rime,  et  sur  U  religion.  Parif,  Tan  10 
[1H©2],M.  60  c. 

f79.  I>elllley  Jacques.  Ditbyrambe  rar  IMm- 
mortulite  de  I'Ame,  suiri  du  PaMase  du  Saint- 
Qothard,  i>o(Sme  tradnit  de  ranglais  de  M"* 
la  darheMe  de  Deronahire.  Paris,  1809,  8*. 
pp.  116. 

A  Dutch  tnuMlatloa,  bj  P.  Boddsart.  with  tb«  ori* 

final,  Amtt.  IHOS,  8*;  aootber,  taj  J.  vaa  Immersael, 
an..  '•  Ha«e,  IMB,  tf". 

MO.  DrcMT,  Samuel.  An  Original  Essaj  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortalitj  of  the 
Human  Soul ;  founded  solely  on  Physical  and 
Rational  Principles.  ...  4th  £d.  London, 
(1803,  on,  11,)  1810.  8».  pp.  Tiii.,  312.  — 8th  ed., 
enlarged,  ibid.  1848,,  lit.  —  6tb  American  ed., 
Philad.  1853, 18*. 

"  A  Duutarpieoe  of  meUphyiioal  argnment."— 
Ckrigtitm  Kemtrntirmnemr. 

081.  Hafpen,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Der  Geist  dos 
Menschen  int  unsterblich.    Baireuth,  1803, 8«. 

982.  lanard,  Maximin.  Ditbyrambe  sur  Tiro- 
mortality  de  Time  ...  .  Suivi  d'une  nou- 
velle  Edition  rerue,  corrig4e  et  augments 
d'un  Discours  de  I'auteur,  sur  le  mSmo  siijet. 
...  Paris,  1806,  8*.  pp.  75,  and  pp.  50-96  of 
notes  retained  from  the  first  edition,  of  1802* 
F. 

883.  IV as  lehrt  die  Temunft  Uber  den  Tod, 
die  Fortdauer  des  menftcblicben  Geistes  nach 
dem  Tode  und  die  Art  derselbon  . . .  mit  Ge- 
wimheit  und  aiis  VernunftgrUnden  ?  NUrn- 
berg,  1803,  8».  pp.  47. 

"  Not  Importaat."— tfrc<aeA. 

984.  Bvidence  (The)  of  Relation  between 
our  l^entsnt  Existence  and  Future  State,  with 
Kefffences  to  Dr.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
London,  1803,  8*.  1«. 

985.  Briefe  Utter  Wahrheit,  Gott,  Organismus 
und  Unsterblicbkeit.  Kopenhagen,  1803,  8*. 
pp.  404. 

986.  [Dftiiny,  Paul  Joseph].  Beweisgrtlnde 
fUr  die  t'n8t<TbIlrbkeit  der  Seele.  Auh  der 
Vemunft  und  Krfohrung.  2  Theile.  Frank- 
fort am  Mayn,  1803,  8*.  pp.  258.— »  A.,  1807; 
3"  A.,  1811. 

"A  e«Bto  of  paMSffta  from  Reimanis.  Jerusalem, 
McndeltMbD.  ke.,  on  ImmorxtWtj. ''—BrtttcM. 

987.  Slntenla,  Karl  Ileinr.  Oeron  nud  Palli- 
mon  Oder  GettprKche  zweier  Greise  Ubtr  die 
Gewissbeit  ihrer  liofTnungen  auf  Jenneits. 
Zerbst,  1808,  8*.  pp.  344.  —2>  Anfl.,  18a%  8<>. 

Also  vltli  tbe  titla :.-"  EadAmon."  tu. 

088.  Flfiggc,  Chnstian  Wilh.  Der  Ilimmel 
der  Zukuiift,  hintorisch  dargestellt.  Altona, 
1804,  8».  U  th. 

An  abridgment  of  the  OmcMcAM  d*i  dotiieiM  an 
UnsttrhUckkeU,  etc.  — A  Dutch  tranalatlon.   Amat. 

0S9.  A.rcnincntSy  Natural,  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious, K»r  tb«  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Wor- 
cester [Mass.],  1805, 12».  pp.  121.    H. 

000.  Fcvr  Thoughts  (A)  on  the  Creation,  Genc^ 
ration,  Growtb,  and  ISrolution,  of  tbe  Human 
Body  and  S«iul :  on  tbe  Spiritual  and  Immortal 
Nature  of  tbe  Soul  of  Man :  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  his  Body,  at  the  Last  Day  ...  . 
London,  1805,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  172.     O. 

001.  Forsytl&y  Robert.  The  Principles  of 
Moral  Scifnce.  . . .  Volume  I.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 180A,  8*.  pp.  xi.,  521).    H, 

Pp.  47O-&20  treat  of  a  fkiture  >tate  of  exlitenoe. 
Tb«  aatbor  rosta  the  argument  for  immortalitj  on 
man'e  caparlty  for  endlea*  improvement,  and  main- 
taint  that  ibta  boon  la  beatowed  only  on  tboae  who 
reader  tb«>m»elre«  worthy  of  iu  The  volume  end« 
with  an  Oriental  apolofue  iliii*trating  thla  rlew,  en* 
tltied  "  The  Viaion  of  Hyataapos." 

102.  Fortdauer  und  Zustand  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Bine  Scbrift  fir  un«er  Zeit- 
alUr,  wo  man  nicht  nor  nach  Waiabait,  aon- 


dem  ancb  nach  Erschelnungen  und  Gespen- 
Btem  fragt.  Leipzig,  1800,  sm.  8».  pp.  viii., 
286.     U. 

093.  Froivein,  Job.  Wilh.  Arnold.  Bewelt 
des  absoluteu  Lcbens,  des  Daseyns  und  der 
Unsterblicbkeit  der  Seele  ...  .  Ktfln,  1805, 
12o.  pp.  108. 

994.  Tnolcery  Abraham.  Tbe  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued.  ...  2d  Kd.,  revised  and  corrected. 
...    7  vol.    London,  1805, 8*.    H. 

In  Vol.  III.  pp.  65-1-A  tbe  author  treau  of  "  Exist- 
enoe  of  Jllnd,  "Spirit,"  "Duration  of  Mlud;"  pp. 
823-MS,  -  Vehlcvlar  Sute;"  and  In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  137- 
48R,  of  ■'  Divine  Juttlce."  and  the  "  Duration  of 
Puniabment."  The  work  waa  oriainally  pnbliabed 
in  4  vols..  Lond.  1708-77,  under  the  aaaumed  name 
•f  "  Bdwanl  Search.  Biq.^' 

996.  Iirieland,  Christoph  Martin.  Euthana- 
sia :  drei  GesprUcbe  Uber  das  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode.  Veranlasst  durcb  J.  K.  W— Is  [  Wtitsels] 
Geschichte  der  wirklichen  E^beinung  seiner 
Gattin  nach  ihreni  Tode.  Leipzig,  1805,  8*. 
»p.  264.    {StLmnUliche  Werke,  Bd.  XXXVII.) 


Wieland  oppoaei  the  doctrine  of  personal  ImmoT' 
Ulity.  —  A  Dutch  traaalatiwn,  Haarlem.  1h06,  8^. 

906.  [Anton,  Cbr.Gottbi'lfl.  Letbe.  Versuch 
ciniger  Grundlinien  zur  Untersuchung  von 
der  Fortdauer  und  dem  Zustande  deM  Mensclieu 
nach  dem  Tude.  Mit  Bemerkungen  Ubereinig^ 
8chriften  vurwandten  Inbalts,  besonders  tlber 
Wielands  Euthanasia.  Von  A.  Letromi.  Ilalle, 
1806,  8».  pp.  xxiv.,  478. 

See  Lei]^.  JUptrt.,  1856,  LV.  213. 

907.  Gandc,Aiig.  Lt*conteniplateurreligieux, 
ou  rExisteuce  de  Dieu.  I'immortaiitd  de  TAme 
et  la  pri^re.    Paris,  1806, 18». 

908.  Koclicr,  Job.  David.  Vorlesungen  Uber 
Unsterldicbkettuud  anderedamit  verbundene, 
lH>»ondorswichtigeGegenstJinde.  2Bde.  Bern, 
1806,  8». 

008*.  Morardo,  Gaspare.  Deirorigine,nat«ra, 

Jin>prietlt,  e  tine  dcllu  animo  uniane.  Cantata. 
806.    (JUitn.  <U  I' Ac.  Imp.  de  Scienctt  . .,  d* 
Turin,  l«06-08,  XVII.  561-666.)    H. 

099.  IVyttenbach,  Job.  Hugo.  Tod  und 
Znknnft.  In  einer  Antbologie  von  AussprU- 
cben  ttlterer  und  ncuerer  Dicbtur  und  Pbilo- 
sophen.  ...  Leipzig,  1806,  8*.  (23  sb.)— 2^ 
verbesserte  Ansg.,  1821,  8».  1  th.  16  ^r. 

Thia  work  contain*  extraeu  from  about  180  dif* 
fJMvnt  auihora.  See  Fahrmann,  Handh.  d.  thMi. 
Lit..  II.  1.  483.  ■ 

1000.  K6nnen  wir  una  von  der  Unst«rblicb- 
keit  der  Steele  til>«rzeugen  ?  Frankftu-t  am 
Main,  1807,  8«.  10  gr. 

1001.  Trans,  ChriNtouh  Friedr.  Versuch  einer 
Rechtfertigting  dps  Gianb«*nsan  die  Fortdauer 
der  PeroOnlicbki'itnacli  dem  Tude.  Mitbeson- 
derer  Hinsicbt  [KUrki«icht,  Meu$el]  auf  die 
in  Wieland's  Euthanasia  dagegen  erbobenen 
Zweifel.    TUblngen,  1807,  8».  pp.  61. 

1002.  Zapff,  Gottfried.  Betracbtnngen  Uber 
die  Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode.  ein  Ilandbucb 
fUr  JUnglinge  Jedee  Standee  ...  .  4  Theile. 
(FUrtb,  1807-10.)  Ix>ipzig,  1810,  8«. 

AIM  under  the  title :  —  "  Der  Oehnrt^taff."  ale. 

1003.  Brlclcell,  John.  Immortality  of  tbe 
Soul  demouHt rated.  Savannah  [Ga.J,  1808, 
S».  pp.  8.     BA. 

10(4.  Hanatcin,  Gottr-.  August  Ludw.  Wir 
sind  unHterldicli.  Vier  Osterpredigten.  Ber- 
lin. 1808,  8>.  10  gr. 

1006.  Hcjrnly,  Job.  Gottlob.  Die  Unsterb- 
licbkeit  der  meunchlicben  Seele  aus  allem 
Zweifel  gesetzt.  0*,  durchani  umgearbeitete 
...  Aufl.  Ptauen.  1836,  8*.  (10  sb.)— 4* Aufl., 
Krfurt,  1800  [1808],  8*. 

A  Dutch  translation,  Utreeht.  ItfU,  8*. 

1006.  CkrUtiABl,  Christoph  Job.  Kud.    Dia 
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OewiMbelt   anserer   ewizen   Fortdaner.     2» 
Ausg.    Kopeuhagen,  (1H09,)  1821,  B*.  pp.  242. 
A  DttHitk  trmnaUUoD.  Met  Oi>l.,  iUd.  (1810.)  18M, 
8». 

1007.  Happacb,  Lorenx  Pbilipp  Gottfried. 
Ueber  diu  Be»chaffenbeit  des  kduftigen  Lebens 
nacb  dem  Tude.  Ans  Aiuicbt  der  Natur. 
Quedlinburg,  HiM,  8*.  pp.  151. 

1008.  The  same.    U"  Band.    Aiu  Antlcbt 

der  Uibel.    Quedlinburg,  IMl,  8*.  pp.  191. 

A  BOOODd  ed.,  3  Tkeile.  aid.  \S2l.  8<*.  —  A  SirtdUh 
traa^latlun.  J6uk6piog,  1h8&.  t*>.  '•  Maintaiu*  that 
•oula.  afier  deatii,  S'Mume  a  cubtlle  bodj,  u  a  ncv 
organ  of  coniniunlcatton  with  tbe  •ensibic  vorld 
{iinnlicliea  Organ),  hover  a  long  time  In  tbe  air. 
have  the  power  of  prciduclng  apparitions,  and  gradu- 
ally  pajM  into  bigher  worlds." — SrtUch. 

1009.  Honf^htonf  Pendlebnry.  Sermons.  The 
2d  Ed.,  revised.  To  wbich  are  added  ...  [Five] 
Eftsays  on  tbe  Future  Existence  of  Man.  Lon- 
don, 1H09,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  390.     G. 

1010.  Meistcr,  Jacques  Henri.  Entbanasie 
ou  nio8  (iernierrt  entretiens  avec  elle  sur  Tim- 
mortality  de  r&me.  Paris,  180tt,  V29.  pp.  222. 
F. 

1011.  Nason,  George.  The  Immortality  of 
tbe  Soul  demonstrated  upon  tbe  Principles 
of  tbe  New  Pbilosopbical  Logic.  London, 
180»,  8«. 

1012.  Plilllpp,  Job.  Paul  Christian.  Unsterb- 
licbkeit  niul  ewiges  Leben.  ZeitE,  1809*  8«. 
Sffr. 

1013.  Velllodter,  Valentin  Karl.  Ideen 
liber  Leben,  T04I  und  Unsterblicbkeit  ...  . 
3»  Aufl.  NUrnberg,  (t80«,  14,)  1S18,  8».  pp. 
162. 

1014.  IValker,  George.  Probable  Arguments 
in  favour  of  tbe  Immortality  ot  the  Soul. 
(In  bis  Estayt,  Lond.  1809,  8«,  II.  39-73.)    H. 

1016.  [Heclcer)  Ileinr.  Cornelius].  Bemerkun- 
gen  Uber  Wieland's  Entbana^ia:  r.ur  Berulii- 
gung  fiir  diejenigen,  welcben  die  HofTiiung 
eines  kUnftigen  lebens  und  der  Vereinignng 
mit  den  Ibrigen  tbouer  nnd  wicbtig  ist. 
Leiptig,  1810,  H".  pp.  208. 

A  new  ed..  Klberfeid.  1818,  9^,  wllb  the  title:  — 
"  Ncuc  Athauasia,  xur  Berublgang.'  etc. 

1010.  Sopliron,   oder  mein   Leben   Jenseits. 
Pefuiaiit  zu  der   Scbrift:   Elnizon   [by  C.  F. 
Bintenis]  ...    .    Leipzig.  1810.  K  (22|[  sb.) 
Bee  Fuhrmann.  Handb.  d.  thtoL  Lit.,  II.  I.  480. 

1017.  Trusler,  John,  LL.D.  Detached  Pbilo- 
sopbical Thoughts  of  more  than  280  Authors 
on  Man,  bin  Faculties,  Life,  Detitli  and  Immor- 
tality.   2  vol.    London,  1810,  8».  11*. 

1018.  [Tnrlot,  Fran<^is  Claude  1.  l^:tudes  sur 
la  tueoric  du  I'avenir,  ou  Coui«id£ration8  sur 
les  merveilles  et  les  myst^rende  la  nature,  rc- 
lativement  aux  futures  d^tin^es  de  Tbomme. 
Par  F.  C.  T,,,««.  2  tom.  Paris,  1810,  8». 
F. 

1010.  Horn,  Georg.  Ueber  die  Ewigkeit  der 
Seelc.    tin  Versuch.  Gicssen,  1811,  8«.  pp.  60. 

1020.  Liehmann,  Job.  Friedr.  Phtfnix.  Neuer 
VerKucb  i.bcr  die  Unsterblicbkeit  der  mensch- 
liclien  S«'eIo.    KUnigsberg,  1811,  8<>.  pp.  78. 

1021.  "Werner,  Christian  Frie<lr.  Die  Pro- 
duktioiii^krnft  der  Erde,  oder  die  Entstebung 
des  Meuscbt'ngcitcblecbts  aus  Naturkrkften. 
3"  Aufl.  Leipzig,  (1811,  19.)  1826,  8«.  1  ih. 
16  gr. 

"  Immortulem  esse  anlmum  per  totnm  Ubrum  d€- 
mon»trart  coiiata.4  vst." — Weg$che'der. 

1022.  Schrelber,  Job.  Christoph.  SolUen 
Pertijjniicbkeit  und  Vergeltung  wirklicb  nach 
dem  To<le  aufhOren?  {Journal  fUr  Prtdigtr^ 
Bd.  lil.  Het  3.  [1812,]  pp.4rO-5.W.) 

In  opposittun  to  Wlelaiid.  Bee  Brctsobnelder,  S)f9t. 
Entwfck.,  p.  8H1. 

1023.  Bretaclineldcr,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Ueber 
Tod,  UiiPte:  biicbkuit  uud  Auferstebung.   Fttr 
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Zweifelnde  und  Tranemde.    In  efnlgcn  Bs> 
ligionsvortritgen.    Leipzig,  181S.  8".  t>p.  14& 
— 2^  Aosff.,  Leipzig,  1823,  S*.    {PndtgUn^ 
Sonn-  una  FMiagm,  I.) 
See  Prettde.  Wegtcttaer,  I.  4SA. 

1024.  Cooke,  Nathaniel.  Cre«d  PbikMopbic, 
or  Immortality  of  the  Soal  ...  .  London, 
181J,  4«.  pp.  116.    G. 

1026.  [Feanit  John].  An  Eamj  on  Immor* 
tality.  ...  By  the  Anther  of  a  Reriew  of 
First  Principles  of  Bishop  Berkele^Dr.  Reid, 
and  Professor  Stewart.  London,  1814, 8*.  ff. 
vi.,  328.    G. 

Bee  JVonO^  He*,  fbr  March,  181»;  LXXXT.  91- 

1026.  Rnliestvinden  einrs  Grcisea  am  nahei 
Grabe,dem  Nacbdenken  iiberdie  Unsterblkh-  , 
keic  der  menschlichen  Seele  gewidmet.    Hsu- 
nover,  1814,  8».  pp.  63. 

*'  Preaenu  tbe  feacrml  argamcau  In  a  feprtir  wtj." 
'^Brtttek. 

1027.  FolclKer,  Joh.  Pieter.  Rederocring,  tm 
betooge  dat  do  nuttigheid  van  de  onsterfelijk- 
held  dor  ziele  zich  niet  slechta  bepsalt  tot  ds 
Beilekunde.    5Uddelburg,  1816,  8*.  /.  0.40. 

1027".  Griivell,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  WUh.  Der 
Henscb.    I8I0.    S««  iNo.  3634. 

1028.  K^ratry,  Augusta  Ililarion  de.  Do 
rexisteiicu  de  Dieu  et  de  I'immortalit^  ds 
I'Ame.    Paris,  1815. 12".  pp.  xxiv.,  260.  'A 

1020.  I<ang,  Philippe,  tht  AhU.  De  rimnor- 
talit^  de  lime,  iKie.    Paris,  1816,  8>.  pp.  8. 

1020*.  Seidllts,  Carl  Sigiemund  iron.  Lkbt- 
puiikte  der  LelwiiMnMclite,  oder  der  (Yiede 
meiner  Vemunft  mit  sich  selbst  i^htft  di« 
Ilerkunft  und  Beatimniung  des  Menschen. 
Bre»lau,  1816,  S*.  l\  th, 

1030.  Rlehmann,  Job.  GemeinfiMsUdie  Da^ 
stellung  uud  Wurdigung  aller  gehaltreicbea 
Beweisarten  ftlrGott  und  Hir  die  Uneterblicli- 
keit  der  Seele.  Stuttgart  und  Tiibingen, 
1817, 8«.  pp.  146. 

1031.  Grooa,  Friedr.  Betrachtungen  fiber 
moraliscbe  Frelheit,  Unsterblicbkeit  der 
Seole  und  Oott.  Mit  einer  Vorrede  tmi  C. 
A.  Escbenmayer.    Tiibingen,  1818,  8*  pp.  31i 

1032.  [Kaat,  Joseph].  Ernster  Blick  In  dss 
kuufti^e  Leben,  oder  daa  Keich  der  Geister. 
Wurzburg.  1818,  »•.  pp.  29«. 

1033.  [Poletlka,  Michael  de].  Esuis  phi- 
losopliiques  sur  riiomme,  se«  principanx  rsp- 
ports  et  sa  destine  . . .  euivis  d'obeerTationi 
sur  le  beau.  Public  par  L.  II.  de  JacoU, 
d'aprte  les  manuscrits  coufite  par  ranteor. 
2  pt.  Halle,  1818,  8*.  pp.  xx.,  472.— K out. M. 
augment^e,  Petersb.  Ih22,  8». 

"  Platunio  Ideas."— JBrefacA. 

1034.  Apelentheriaaf  or.  An  Effort  to  at^ 
tain  liiti>llectunl  Fret-dom.  In  Foot  Parts. 
I.  On  Religiousand  Moi'al  Instruction.  . . .  III. 
On  Supernatural  ReTclation.  IV.  OnaFnture 
State.  . . .    London,  1819,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  286.   6. 

Part  IV.  comprises  pp.  lT9--.tA. 

1036.  Burnaide,  Robert.  The  Religitm  of 
Mankind,  in  a  Series  of  Easays.  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, 181«,  R«. 

Vol.  I.,  up.  1-M,  contains  e^smv*  "On  tbe  RaaBi; 
and  tbe  Katore  of  this  Future  Ekate,"  **  lb«  Daecvr 
of  Future  Misery,"  and  '■  the  AttalnmMeMes  of  Fatan 
Felicity." 

1036.  Goit,  Unsterblicbkeit,  Wiedersehen.  Ein 
Trtist-  nnd  Andachtsb;.chlein  fUr  Gebildete 
aus  alien  Stjinden.  3*  A.  Quedlinburg.  (..-.) 
1819,  8*.— 4*  rermehrte  A.,  1826,  8*.  I  th. 

1037.  Ijebmann,  Job.  Friedr.  Freimtithige 
Gedankeu  uber  ein  Leben  nach  de5i>  Todb. 
Tilsit,  1819,  ??•.  4pr. 

1038.  'Wriffl&t,  Richard.  Eiaay  <m  a  rntar* 
lifc.    LiTexpool,  1619, 1». 
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1039.  Thomson,  Thomas.  The  Immortalitr 
of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poema.  OlMgow,  1819. 
1>.  2f. 

lOiO.  Broirny  Thomas,  M.D.  Of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  (In  his  Leeturtt  on  Hit 
PhUo4.  of  the  Mind,  19th  ed.,  Kdinh.  [1ft  ed., 
1830,  H.]  1851,  8*,  IV.  89»-4ei)    B. 

1041.  Ood,  eeuwigheid,  onaterfelijkheid,  ge- 
dachten  van  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Jacobl  en 
anderen.     Leeowarden,  1820,  im.  8*.  Ji.  0.90. 

1042.  BvlUe,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Ursprang 
nnd  Leben  des  Menschengeschlechta  una 
das  kiinOige  Loos  nach  dem  Tode.  Eine 
freie.  naturwissenschaftliche  Ansicht.  Braun- 
schweig, 1821,  H*.  pp.  166. 

1043.  Frlcdrlch,  Theodor  Iloinr.  Phallna, 
Oder  Leben,  Tod  und  Anferstchung.  Kin 
Versurh,  den  Glanben  an  die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  Seele  ...  zn  erwttrmen  uhd  zu  beleben. 
Hit  einem  biographiftchen  Vorwort  herans- 
gegeben  von  K.  O.  PrKtiel.  Altona,  18)1,  8*. 
pp.  188. 

1014.  Immortality  t  a  Poem.  To  which  is 
added.  The  Pantor:  a  Poem.  London,  1821, 
»•.  pp.  80. 

1045.  VFjrttenbaeki,  Daniel,  the  younger. 
Oratio  do  Imraortalitate  Animi.  (Optocuto, 
Lugd.  But.  1821,  h«.  Vol.  II.) 

1040.  Barralller,  Ilonorft  Noel  Francis  Do- 
minique. De  rinimortalit^  de  I'&me.  Onvrage 
poethume  ...    .    Marseille,  1822,  8*.  (4^  sh.) 

1047.  Broirne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  the  younger. 
Essays  ...  in  Metaphysics,  Morals  and  Ko- 
ligi«>n ;  accompanied  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages  in   Numerous  Authors,  illustrative  of 

'  the  same.  . . .    Ltmdon,  1822,  8«.  pp.  viil.,  615. 
EMmys  XXI 11.   sod  XXIV.  (pp.  542-687)  relate  to 
tbe  ImnuiterialUj  nnd  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

1048.  Gcdanken  ttber  die  Fortdauer  des 
Mensclien  nach  dem  Tode.  Eine  nachgelas- 
sene  llandsclirift  von  einem  Freunde  der 
Wahrheit.  .Mit  einem  Vorbericht,  Anmcr- 
kungen  und   einem   Nachtrag  ...  herausge- 

Sben  von  Fr.  O.  F.  Schlilger.    Nordhausen, 
22,  [1823?]  8«.  pp.67.  8pr. 

1049.  CUinttierc,  Henri  Anguste.  L'immor- 
talit^  de  I  auie.  poiJme  d4di4  k  Tombre  de  Ca- 
mille.  Lillo,  1822,  So.  pp.  12.  — 4*  6<1.,  ibid. 
(18-26,  38,)  1857,  8-.  pp.  16. 

1060.  Hints  to  Medical  Students  upon  the 
Subject  of  a  Futnre  Life :  extracted  from  . . . 

IBntler's  Analogy,]  with  corresponding  No- 
ice«  from  other  Publications  ...  and  with  a 
Prefare  by  the  £<1itor.  . . .  York,  182S,  8*.  pp. 
zxxii..  51.     G. 

1051.  'Wjrttcnbacli,  Joh.  Hugo.  Urania, 
Oder  die  Natur  in  ihrer  htfhern  Bedeutung. 
Ein  .Seitenstlick  xur  Anthologie:  Tod  und  Zu- 
kunft.  ...  Leipzig,  182S,  8«.  — 2>  A.,  1826,  8*. 
1  th.  \fS  {jr. 
S«c  No.  9W. 

1062.  "Welircn,  or  IVelirn,  Joh.  Qottft-ied 
▼on*  TuiH.*henbucii  fUr  Freunde  der  Wahr- 
heit, auf  das  Jahr  1825.  Beweise  aus  der 
Vernunflreligion  iiber  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und 
die  UuMterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Erfurt,  [1824,] 
1>.  12  ^r. 

1053.  Amillet  dc  Safrric,  P.  Hipp.  Essai 
snr  lei  preuves  directes  et  rigourenses  de 
rimmortalite  de  Time  et  de  la  creation.  Paris, 
182^,  8*.  (41  sh.) 

1054.  Antenrictli,  Joh.  Heinr.  Ferd.  "ron. 
Ueber  den  Menschen  und  seine  Iloffnung  einer 
Fortdauer,  voni  Staudpunkte  des  Naturf«)r- 
schers  aus.  Mit  Anhang.  Tubingen,  1825, 
8».  pp.  121. 

1065.  CnniMat  Cnot.    Die  Unsterblichkeit. 
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Kiel,  1829,  8*.  pp.  xvi^ 


Ein  Tersuch  ... 
48. 

"  8oheIliBgljeh."-.A'tf«c*. 

1056.  Iiany,  Philippe,  the  Abbi.  L'homme 
immortel,  ^pttre.     Paris,  1825,  8«.  pp.  4. 

1057.  Abel,  Jacob  Friedr.  von.  AusfUhr- 
liche  Darstellnng  des  Orundes  unsers  Olan- 
bens  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Frankftirt  am  Main, 
I82«,  8«.  pp.  147. 

A  l>amtMk  tnn«UtloD.  Copenhscen,  18X7,  8*.  —  This 
work  pr«i«atB  the  t*l«oiogieal  argunieat. 

1058.  [Bolzano,  BernhardJ.  Athanasia,  oder 
Qriindc  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Sulzbach,  1827,  8*.  pp.  836.  — 2i  Aufl.,  ibid, 
1838,  8*.  pp.  200. 

1059. Anhang  ...  onthaltendeinekritische 

Uebersicht  der  Literatur  Uber  Unsterblichkeit 
soit  dem  Jahre  1827  ...  .  Sulzbach,  18S8, 
8».  pp.  115. 

1060.  RabiM,  Joh.  Heinr.  Unsterblichkeit 
und  Wiedersehn,  oder  die  hUhere  Welt  in 
nns  und  Uber  uns.  Keden  an  Gebildete. 
Braunschweig,  1827,  8*.  pp.  168. 

1061.  [RIchter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich].  Selina 
Oder  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit.  Von  Jean 
Paul.  2  Theile.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen, 
1827,  8«.  pp.  xiv.,  186,  iv.,  210. 

1062.  Allln,  Thomas.  Discourses  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
the  Character  and  Folly  of  Modern  Atheism: 
and  the  Neceuity  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  2d 
Ed.,  with  Additions.  London,  (1828,)  1849, 8*. 
5«.  M.,  and  12«,  3«.  6d. 

1062>.  Bromllcld,  Thos.  Ross.  Evidences  of 
Immortality;  a  Sermon  on  Eccles.  xii.  7,  with 
Notes  ...    .    London,  1828, 8*.    BL. 

1063.  Keaalcr,  Heinr.  Das.  Unsterbliche  und 
die  sittlicliu  Freihuit.  Philosophische  Unt«r- 
suchuug  ...    .     lleilbronn,  18*28,  8".  (51  sh.) 

1064.  Relnbold,  Karl  Leonh.  ...  Wahr- 
heiten  und  Lchrcn  Uber  Religion,  Glauben, 
Wissen,  Unsterblichkeit.  ...  Hamburg,  1828, 
80.  (11  »h.) 

1065.  StCMrart,  Dugald.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  ...  2 
vol.    Boston.  1828,  8«.    H. 

8««  Vol.  II.  pp.  K>l-im,  -or  •  Future  8ut«;"  or 
hU  Works.  «a.  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  VII.  l«l-'ili    H. 

1066.  'Wllkena,  Alb.     Die  Unhaltliarkeit  der 
•  Beweise  Tur  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und  die  Un- 
sterblichkeit der  menschlichen  Seele  durch  sie 
selbst  Uberlasseno  Vernunft;  ein  historisch- 
kritischer  Versuch.    MUnster,  1828,  *>••  8  gr. 

1067.  IVIrg^man,  George.  An  Essay  on  Man; 
or  the  Mortal  B(Nly  and  the  Immortal  Soul 
exemplified.     Lon<lon,  1828,  8*.  pp.  180. 

1068.  Cromble,  Alex.  Natural  Theology;  or 
Essays  on  the  Existence  of  Deity  and  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul, 
and  a  Future  State.  ...  2  voL  London,  1829, 
8».     H. 

On  ImmsterlalUm,  m«  ToL  II.  pp.  tli-Abi;  on  a 
ftiture  acato,  Hid.  pp.  4S&-410. 

1068*.  Hope  (The)  of  Immortality.  A  Poem 
...    .    l->linburgh,  lS2tt,  8*.    BL. 

1069.  !«.,  C.  A.  Gedanken  tlber  die  Fortdauer 
der  Seele,  oder  mein  GIaul»ensbekenntnias, 
von  r.  A.  L.     Rcmneburg,  1820,  8*.  4  gr. 

1070.  IVIlllgen,  P.  van  der.  Verhande- 
ling  over  de  wannlij  tier  wotenschappen  in 
een  volgend  loven.  ...  Bekroond  met  den 
gouden  Eereprijs  van  het  Zeeuwsch  senoot 
schap  der  wetenschiippen.  2»  druk.  (Middcl- 
burg,  18211,)  TIel,  1841,8*. ./?.  1.60. 

Al«>    in     th«    yieume     Ver'lmHdellHgtn    van    htt 
ge«uw»ch  genooUckap,  etc.  (or  ItOS,  &•  deel,  I*  ituk. 

1071.  Davis,  Bev.  William.  The  true  Dignity 
of  Human  Nature,  or  Man  viewed  in  relation 
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to  IrnmorUlltT.    London,  IgW.l^.np.  nlT, 

lOT)*.  DBTy,  Sir  tlumpbi?.  Borl.    Conulir 
lion-  in  Trmvel;  or.  Thu  l^t  Ojn  of  ■  Phi- 
loupVr.    Idnilun,  l!BD,». 
n.  nn-VB,    iB.\   Bn  pulkaliili  Dili.  IV.,  "TlM 

1012.  [Foacrltuli',  Lndw.l.  OHUnkcn  Ubsr 
Tod  nnd  rnitsrUlrhkelt  ini  den    PiplDrn 

■lirh-siilTrlMbpn    Xanttn  ...     .    NUrnbHE, 
TStO,  S..  pn.  248. 

1073.  iaBBii»Kn,U«iiiEriu[A<tol|^.  Tcf- 


lie,  IMO.  ^.  pp.  «1. 
:0T6.  BIbhsIki,  Bfinil 


1071.  Panlni,  CnrL  llrhir.  EThird.  Ucbn-din 
■tor  Vprnimn  nnd  icUtlllcbrn  OffonlHrnng.   > 

lOIB.  Frl*4*rlek,afrh.  DfWr  dL.  Furrhi 
dp^UrniirUcii  vurdcniTnJvDnd  hLdd  ffeLfltlirfl 
FumlvitT  nitrh  Ibm.    Fnnkfurt  lM.  ISM, 


lore.  HcutIoi,  o».  i 

T».l<-.    ihrlotvnani 

rnh  nnnn  tlb*[  TrNnn 
nrn.  »n>itrinHn  Ai 
Iff:  (SInlltCHi,  lUa, 

UW.  HBflkil,  (Jcili.  J. 


4w.    Unnlerblklikelt. 
TiMlKiflHltn  Urund* 


iKblkhfn  S«le. 
(VIn<  Ml.,  Jan.. 


ion.  ATladnc.   Eine  Splilfl  HI  Hrn.  Frtrdr 

•chrifi  Toni  jBhre"«l'H'""«b«r'nionil\«*hi 

Fn-iliHt,Cn«irWlrhl[rildprSMlrondOoIl.' 

Ilf  lilrllHTK,  mi,  )».  (01  oh.) 

WW.  Rlebtar,  Fri«dr.    Die  O.hflmUhM  dn 

I  l>bll<*.|ililr.    tlox  EcklKruiig  >n  I[<>r 


i)M.    &MI  No.  2109. 

IDM. DIfnfiirViuttrbllchkHlilolin.    Ot^ 

uivnliaVrirbniliEulhiinulit  ...'    .    BrHlnu, 

1D84*.  Mallock,  David.    The  Imnortnlltv  of 

c<in  'eJ.  '  Ncw-Yurk.  (. . .)  UW^  1».  pp.  i.. ». 

10S5.  Flehtc,  Immu.  Herm.    Kt  U«  dw 


PsnaaHcfakill  ■ 
duHr.  >  Teniu4irt<  OBd  n 
(ElbcrTeld,  ISU,J  Lrlpiig,  II 
am Otlirr^^ ttratt.,  IK 
lOBS.    LBBSsdor^    I 


II  KvlMnba.    Ilaldalbcif ,  ISU,  »•.  |^ 

ion.  IleaMs,  Andnu.  Dia  phDonibtodM 
rnilerbllchEeltilahn.     NOmbK^    UOi,  ». 

mt.  tewonar,  LfKnder.  Tfa^  DeUl'i  !b- 
DorulUy,  and  >ii  Eiav  «  Han'*  AcaHul- 
abilitj  (or  fail  B«liet    Boatoo.  1W4,  «•.  n^ 

M.  VfelaSB,  CfarittlaD  nem.  Ut  pfcll«>- 
pb)>cli»  UrbdlmlehrD  Ton  dn-  UnitortiUrkknl 

no.  BBkewcU,  Frrd.  C.    Natoiml  ZrMnn 

ifr.  ...  Jd  Ed.  L^!d^  (IguTtfOUW^  I 
''''■*''^^u.«i.u«  wri...  ■na.v.o.k 


AdianlagH  of  lbs  l^imiy.  LoDdoi,  int>l 
(4  •!•.  In  IHU,  and  Kvrnl  Ulcr  idL)-! 
printrd,  N*<B-Vork,  IfSA,  1».    K 


iba«k,Cbrl*ti>aH<taricb.  L-«- 

beld.FU.     Uil  bel   llowdultivlLdiirdi  J.M. 
L.  Roll.    Amslrtrlua.  ISU,  •■.  jt  UO. 
:0».  [Furlln,  J.  Warrml.     A  PrtBV  m  tb* 
Origin  of  Knowlidgs;    fllnittmUng  ths  Tint 


•ckal,  Oirl  Friedr.    Too  den  Bi 


...    B«rHn,  IWS,  S*.  P&ii-IU  n    D. 

XrA.,  IIW.  i>t' 1M->it  ikl.ud  hHlarbto  klW 

000.  OflBtkrr,  AnI.     TboBat  a  Scnpglk 
Znr  TniMainiratlim  d«-  PrndnHcbkiil^Pu- 


F.  Mitmcc,  C.  A.    Elo  Blick  to  ^  Ja- 

4li.,.    ,    BerllD,  ttU,».  (»ak.) 

t.  H|IU«r,JnIiiu.   WalinX  (MkdiA  iwl 
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usa 


recen«irt.  (Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit^  18U,  pp. 
703-794.)  H. 
409a.  Bee  kersy  Hubert.  Ueber  Carl  Friedrich 
Otf^chel'a  Vereuch  eine*  Erweises  der  peratfn- 
lichen  UnHt«rbUchk  ^it  vom  Standpunkte  der 
Ilegerachen  Lehre  iuis.  Nebst  einem  Anhange 
liber  die  Anwendung  der  Uegerechen  Methode 
auf  die  Wi«8en«cbaft  der  Metaphysik.  ... 
Uamborg,  ISM,  8*.  pp.  tL,  05.    D. 

1100.  Bra^e^  J.  Stenren  en  herleven.  Jets 
tot  bestuar  ea  trooat  op  den  weg  naor  bet 
gnl  Nieuwe  oitg.  Amat.  (18M,)  1842,  8». 
Jl.  1.60. 


UOl.  Kngelmann,  C  F.  A.  Die  acbtfnste 
Oatermibe.  Gans  karae  and  deutliche  Bewoise 
fUr  (fie  UoHterblichkeit  der  menacblichen 
Seele.  ...    Leipzig,  ISM,  10».  (5 ah.) 

1102.  [Feebner,  Guat.  Tbeodor].  Daa  BUch- 
lein  Tom  Leben  nacb  dem  Tode.  Von  Dr. 
Miaea.  No.  VI.  ...  Dresden,  ISM,  10*.  pp. 
60.    H. 

A  Dutch  trantUUon,  Oroniugen,  1838,  8». 

1103.  Feiloiirea,  Robert.  Tbe  Religion  of  the 
UniTerae :  with  C«)n8olatory  Views  of  a  Future 
State «  and  Suggeatibns  on  the  moat  Beneficial 
T^ica  of  Theological  Instruction.  ...  2d  Ed. 
London,  (.  .)  18M,  12>.  pp.  xxiiU  240     H. 

1104.  GHIaebcly  Carl  Friedr.  Die  siebenfliltige 
Osterfrage.  ...     Berlin,  18M,  8«.  (3f  sh.) 

1105.  Hlirllm»  Sam.  Unsere  Anspruche  auf 
Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode  vor  dem  Forum  dea 
geaunden  MennchenTerstandea.  . . .  Stutt- 
gart, ISM,  8».  pp.  70. 

UOO.  HaiTeliy  (Job.  Jac.)  Lndw.  DieUnsterb- 
lichkelt,  Oder  die  persttnliche  Fortdauer  dea 
Menachen  nach  dem  Tode,  aufd  Neue  beleuch- 
tet  ...  .  2>, verbesaerte Auflage.  Carlarube, 
(ISM,)  1838,  8*.  pp.  Tii.,  163.     F, 

1107.  [Smltlfcy  Elisur  Goodrich].  Natural  EyI- 
dencea  of  a  Future  Life.  [A  review  of  Bake- 
well.]  ( ChruL  Quar.  SptUaUn-  for  Dec.  ISM ; 
VIIL  556-577.)    H. 

1106.  'WobUkrtlfc.  Job.  Friedr.  Theodor. 
Ttiumph  dea  Glaubena  an  Unsterblichkeit 
nnd  "^  iederaehen  Uber  Jeden  Zweifel.  ...  2* 
. . .  Termehrte  Aufl.  Rudobtadt,  (ISM,)  1842, 
1>.  pp.  Tiii.,  292. 

1100. Der  Tempel  der  Unsterblichkeit  oder 

neue  Anthologie  der  wichtigsten  Aussprtlche 
beaondera  neuerer  Weisen  Uber  persdnliche 
Fortdauer  und  Wiederaehen.  ...  Blankcn- 
hmin,  1817,  8*.  (16  sh.) 

1110.    Comradi)    Kaaimir.      Unsterblichkeit 

and  ewiges  Leben.  —  Versuch  einer  Entwlcke- 

Inng  dea  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen 

Seele  ...    .    Mainz,  1SS7,  8*.  pp.  x..  156.    D. 

Rvrtewcd  bj  J    K.  Rrdmmna  la  th^  Jakrb.  /  wU». 

JDrfttt  for  Maj   1838.  eoU.  717-805.     B 

nil.  Damst^)  R.  Oeacbledkundige  beachou- 
wing  van  het  geloof  aan  een  leven  na  dit 
leren.  Eene  voorlexing.  Oroningen,  1SS7, 
8».  jd.  0^. 

1112.  Haapi,  Karl  Aug.  Friedr.  Religion  oder 
Oott  Tugend  und  Unsterblichkeit,  dargestellt 
...  .  ^  verbesaerte  und  vermehrte  Aufl. 
Leipsig,  (ISn,)  1843,  8*.  pp.  xU.,  258. 

in>.  Alnalle,  Robert.  Reasons  for  the  Hope 
that  Is  in  us.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  kc.  London,  iSIS, 
3». 

1113.  Bartbolm^ss,  Christian  (J.  Wilhelm). 
Bxamen  critique  des  preuvea  de  rimmortalitft 
del'&rae.    1SS8. 

1114.  [Hammeti,  George  A.].  A  Disaertation 
on  tbe  Natural   Evidence  against  a  Future 

...    Mew-Tork,  1SS8,  ld>.  pp.  46. 


1115.  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  [Its  natural 
evidences.]  {ChrUtian  Rev.  for  Sept.  18SS; 
III.  305-3f9.)    //. 

1116.  Philoaopl&y  of  Death  and  the  Future 
Ufo.    L(»ndun,  183S,  32».  U.  Gd. 

1117.  Trent oi^vakl,  Bronislaw  Ferd.  De 
Vita  Ilomiuis  iEtorna.  Commentatio  Adno- 
tationibusgermaniHillustrata  ...  .  Friburgi 
Brisigavorum,  1SS8,  8».  pp.  85. 

1118.  Aebliy  Joh.  Peter.  Die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  menschlichen  Scelo  und  ihr  Zustand  jen- 
seits  dea  Grabes.  Eine  Untersuchuug  fur  ge.- 
bildete  Leser  in  Briefen.  ...  Ziirich,  lSl9, 
»».  pp.  viii.,  224.  V 

A    Dutch  trmnsUUoD.    I>e\-«nler,   1841,    8^.     Be* 
Fread«.  Wegte^iicr.  I.  417-43). 

1119.  Immortality- 1  a  Poem.  In  Six  Books. 
London,  ISStt,  large  l'>.  pp.  200.     G. 

1120.  Immortality  (Do  r)de  I'Ame,  ou  quel- 
ques  autroH  reflexious  que  J  ai  qjout^  k  cellefl 
quoje  reproduiHis  en  1833,  sur  le  m£me  8^Jet. 
Paris,  1849,  8«.  pp.  20. 

1121.  NfirmberKer,  Joa.  Chr.  Emil.  Still- 
Leben,  o<U>r  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele.  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin.  KcmpteOf 
1SS9, 12".  pp.  271.  — 2«  Ann.,  ibid.  1842. 

Bee  Frcude.  WegveUer,  I.  414,  415. 

1122.  Zamorti  Hercules,  des  ungarischon 
Ldelmanus,  Theosebische  Muthmaasungen 
Uber  Gottheit,  Geisterwirkung,  Menschhcit, 
Unsterblichkeit  und  FUrsehung.  VerOffenU 
licht  durch  M.  v.  Schoeler.  Berlin,  1S89,  8*. 
(13i  sh.) 

1123.  Crabbe,  George,  Vicar  of  BredJUUL 
(Son  of  the  Poet.)  An  Outline  of  a  System 
of  Natural  Theology  ...  .  London,  1S40, 8«. 
pp.  xvi..  448.    BA. 

Part  II.  pp.  236-448,  "  Proof  of  s  Future  Bute." 

1124.  Oroos,  Friedr.  Meine  Lehre  von  der 
persOnlichen  Fortdauer  des  menschlichen 
ueistea  nach  dem  Tode.  Ncu  bearbeitet.  ... 
»  Aufl.    Mannheim,  (1S40,)  1841, 16».  pp.  51. 

1125. Der  Zwiefiiche,  der  Kussere  und  der 

innere  Blensch.  —  Als  swelter  Theil  der  Schrift : 
**  Meine  Lehre  von  der  persUnliehen  Fortdauer 
...    ."    Mannheim,  ISM,  12".  pp.  62. 

1126. Daa  Dasein  Gottes.    SeitenstUck  su 

dem  Schriften :  *'  Meine  Lehre  von  der  persOn- 
lichen Fortdauer  ...  ."  Mannheim,  1S41, 
16*  pp.  56. 

1127.  Kemdbrfer,  Heinr.  Aug.  Athana8ia| 
Oiler  BeweiMgrtinde  Uber  Dasein  Gotten  und 
Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele.  Qued- 
linburg,  1S40, 12*.  pp.  121. 

1128.  KlcmelKC,  Herm.  Der  Stcrbende  und 
seine  Zukunft.  Blicke  in  die  letste  Erden- 
stunde  und  das  Jenseits  des  Menschen.  Phy- 
aiologische  Gabe  an  freidenkende  Gebildete 
. .      .    Leipzig,  1S40,  16«.  pp.  vi.,  106.     F. 

1129.  Tramblet,  Godefroi.  Reflexions  phi- 
losophiques  et  morales  sur  le  rapport  de 
I'homme  avec  la  divinity,  sur  Tamitid,  sur 
I'immortalite  de  I'Ame.  ...  Paris,  1S40,  18*. 
(1  sh.) 

1130.  Beckcry  F.  Nouvellea  preuveit  phy- 
siques et  morales  de  Texistence  de  Dieu  et  de 
rimmortalit4   de    Time.     ParU,    1S41,   32>. 

(44  Kh.) 

1131.  Chamninif,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  Im- 
mortality. [Sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  10.]  (Workt, 
Boston,  1S41, 12»,  IV.  160-182.)    H. 

1132. Ueber Unsterblichkeit.  ...    Ausdem 

Englischen  Ubersetst  und  n»it  einem  Vor- 
worte  von  Dr.  Sch  U(  king  su  Bremen.  Bremen, 
18U.  8*.  pp.  21. 

1133.  Ch4tel,  Ferd.  Francis,  the  AbU.  Dla- 
cours  sur  rimmortolit^  Mara  1S41.  Paris, 
1841,  S^  (1  ih.) 
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1134.  Flicher,  Cvl  Pblllpp.    Tenncfa  finer 

Cbr<>llmn»  AD<ib1  iBlDDrUIItu  pribiri  Dk- 

quWtl»...     .     Up«].lM»,t...pi..«,8. 

l8«,TI.l-»;i<«l,TII.«e-»i.)    ff. 

Ilcbkcll  und  WiedirHhen.     ElDe  liedutM- 

Iblge  d*r  bolen  fkhrifrMeHer  .ll.r  UUo 

W<.riatoli™,»iiE«.jf  ...   .   Lon*>i.,IMI. 

l.ud¥Mk«r.  ...    OBto,l»«.l».PP.*ft 

1*.  pn.  HI.,  333. _^  P. 

1138.  Jcnur, .  W«lloiri.nimdMChrl..fn 

tllwr  dt-n  lirllbcrn,  oder  HMiiniluiigdfr  »rl»- 

tpo  m^Uisn  Ul*r  Tod,  riirt.rblirhktit  ond 

Wlnlrn-licn,  iDa  allni  Z«U».  Yttlkern  nod 

(IMI.)  IMJ,  *».  pp.  K,  TO.     BA.,  G. 

Koltgioapi.    nraui.d,IMl.e'.  (6t.L.) 

^  ™"...,  W,.i!ri    ™U«.  ...rr'pM-.- -'^ 

UlHTdn  l-.'r>Uiiilebk<>[l  Oolt«  und  UDnierb- 
llchkvU  dcr  SHle,  udcr  die  >»l|»  P<r>0n1lch- 

114>.  HUtFi   — .   •'"''   Kll.ti..r,  . 

kell  da  0«l»t«.  ...     Berlin,  IMI,  8-.  (301 

Ineforbliiliksit    und   Ji-n»ein.  oder  ccMff 

Bottenborg.  llCll,  IS*.  (M  eh.) 

d>  1'linin.iruliU  de  I'Anie.  —  Eienien  de  quel- 

IliO.  ■mmortalltri'rTbcniicht.  (CIMOn 
-    AVr.  r.TM.reh  IMS;  VIII.  M-n-)    B. 

I13S>.  PrcMTca  dan  ■□[»  mondo.  foo 
wr  Is  iMIurs.U  pbllwwble,  liilalolre  • 


WlinrnM^iiiri  duriniilrir 

bbiKi-n,  IMIMI,  ^.    H. 

?ni.  i[..^,r.tft-j»,«. 


...    .    I  Bde.    TU- 


pUtsqibkillhwilMRiuiIlHliinMnaUIi.  BlniiH 
RfjiHa  ibe  doEirfiii  pf  ft  MflieUh  u  *<  Uc  BHfmi 

llSLi',  Wild,  C.  A.  Der  VornoDftglBulH  ... 
be^l.niU^t  eilf  eine  nMurpbilmioptilftrhe  Be- 
laid o!!")**  und  Ua™bTlchke|[  d«  Oe^^ 
Lflliiif:.  IMl,  »>.  (4i>h.) 

ImincirUlils    ...  Mr   M.  •••.     »  M.     Lille, 
(B«»,ai!.JlS«l,12-.pp.2». 
lUl.  BnokfCh.  n«flciloneiiirl4l><«m(llqi» 
deWniiH.    Ljnn.  IMa.S'.pp.a.    i>. 


ifr"ph"ili«i.r.ie.".'.".    »  Anllngi      ■"    " 
IMS,)  OiBrl,  1S60,  3*.  pp.  Till.. : 


.or  tind  nicb  dem  ToO 

EioVort™,™.!!. 

InM.     Berlin,  1M»,  6- 

pp.3i 

U.gnl<H8ij,S..pp.T 

iii,». 

IM.  Th>iiKbli  uu  I 

nmorUlltj.   (ihicbK 

KIL39o-iOI.)    B. 

lU.  WrubrBnd,  Joh 

Brmh.     Urbn  dM 

elnnlichrlB  ond  »Ie  eln 

CTUndllchM  BtudlM 
>ond«.er  d«   M.D- 

An  NXur  ...  >ur  eln 

•Then  Ton  geiotlgir  t^ 

...     M.JU.  lUt,  *. 

(3J.h.) 

«n  und  ..In.  E»M- 

nung  ...     .     ISuppleiK 

liT.  Aabcrt,  HjlHoi. 

U<  JUrf.    Tnll*  di 

I'lniniurulii^  de  lime 

■•■c  dolniUbino 

rlqnn.     » M.     Lyon. 

..)is«.if.pp.m 

IM.  DBrlns,  llelnr.  (Job.  Mich.)    Entbuf 

aiHubrn    Mi"  Vn<>terl> 

Ini    Tode    dnrrh   dH 

cbkeit.      Anetprilcli. 

Iwrtlbmler    Schiiftrtel 

er.   ...     DtIIu.   UH. 

B-.  pp.  III.,  SUA. 

150.  Feetat,  Cbr.  L. 

n.bw  dl.  FoTt*»w 

m,    In    Briercn.     Ell 

WeiUrgcHhenk  mmin 

■«>n.  I»U,  8>.  pp.  vL^  1S2. 

''     ilea.  La  Baald  dc  ITuta,  C.  F.  J.   rianr- 

,'      utlRS  Uber   die    Kwlgkril    da   Dewcblickn 

'        Qelata,  ge^ljudet  *nf  ErfiilimngiVElue  dfr 


il.  I<4),11I<.V1.M 
I.  PlJIrl,  CiTDtK 


n.    KleHl" 


iir^ 


I   ^' 


ral/iT'  .\nn«lleM''piS" iSlS'^^OBt thir 

n4'1.  Iiott,  Fri«dr.  Carl.    Ilerbutl  d*  AnimI 

■laniertntltMe  Doctrln..    OntlingM,  1M3, 4>. 

1147    Atkrllat,  Pel.  Vllh.    Num  poait  ei 


inErhbniTiinbrweiwm 


«beiiKrhl._  _ 

kelt   nnri  fbndiiiernd.  WiedeTrrlnn 
kruTt  der  Seele.  dorch  Narbar.lnipg  tiiwr 

vltdu  bergealeuti  ntlnl  einer  WUrdlfiif 
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SECT.  I.  — COMPREHENSIVE  WORK& 
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■einer  spitem  Temnnftbewelse  fUr  — die  Un- 
Bterblichkeit.    Stuttgart,  lH4d,  8«.  (4  sh.) 

J1A3.  Mamlaml  della  Ro^ere,  Terenzio, 
Count.  Mario  PutcHiiu  uvtreru  della  immurta- 
lit4,  dialogo.     Parigi.  1845,  8«.  pp.  92. 

AIM.  vlth  th«  •ubalitutioa  of  "  nnima"  for  "ini- 
mortallU"  In  tbo  title,  ia  hU  Dialogki  di  acienxa 
priata,  I.  &5a-«S(l.  Pari«{.  18««.  8>.  (IT.)  For  »  ciiii- 
eitmot  Mamiaoi't  a  priori  arKUiuenu  fur  the  doctrine 
of  tmmortalitj.  «ee  Uebrlt.  HUt.  det  doctrinct  pkiloM. 
dan*  t  ItaUt  emUemporain*.  Pari*.  I>6y,  tlf>.  pp.  ia>- 
1«4.  (/>.)  Debrit  highlj  praliM;*  tiie  fttjlciif  Muinl- 
ani'a  Dialoanes,  thinklrtg  them  not  UDworthj  orcooj- 
p«rl«Mi  wiia  tboM  of  Plato. 

116t.  [BuelKinifhain,  f^dgnrl.  Argunicnts 
ft»r  Ininiurtality.  (Christian  Juram.  for  May, 
mO;  XL.  349-383.)    H. 

lIC).  Cartmann,  Wilh.  J.  0.  Die  Rjitlisol 
den  LebeuH,  ein  \>nfiich.  1.  JeiuieitB.  Darui- 
Btadt,  1M6,  8*.  (11}  sh.) 

1165*.  Deryauz,  Antoine.  Reflexions  sur 
Torganisation  vegetale  et  animate,  la  trans- 
formation des  mati^res,  rimmortalitS  de  Timo, 
etc.  Avec  2  planch^.  Yienne,  1840.  8«.  |»p. 
M. 

116d.  DeiirSy  Tliomais.  Letters  on  the  Philo- 
sophical EYidencesof  a  Futnre  Life.  London, 
18411,  12*.  pp.  09. 

Praiaed  In  the  BrlUak  Quar.  Rew.  Y.  27S. 

1167.  Miflpnot,  Tinioth6c,  the  AIM.  L'homme, 
Tire,  vertu,  iinuiortHlit^,  on,  ifi  T&mc  huniaiue 
n'efit  pas  imntortcllo,  la  vertu  n'est  qu'une 
chim^re.  . . .    Kvreux,  1846,  8».  7  fr. 

1168.  Parker,  Theodore.  A  Sermon  of  Im- 
mortal Lifu:  preached  ...  Sept.  2l)th,  1840 
...  .  Boston,  1846, 8o.  pp.  82.  ^.— 4tb  ed., 
ittid.  18&5, 12>.    B. 

1169.  Robinson,  Phinehas.    Immortality,  a 

Poem,  in  ten  Cantos.    New  York,  1846,  12*. 

pp.  411. 

Pralaed  in  the  Ntw  Kngtandmr  for  Jolj,  1847 ;  Y. 
478. 

1170.  8tcinliilu«er,W.  Unsterblichkelt  im 
Bnnde  einer  lightgerechten  Wvlt-  und  (jottoH- 
ansrhauung,  begriindet  im  materiellen  M'esen 
der  Natur.  . . .    Berlin,  1846, 8«.  (10  sh.)  16 ^r. 

1171.  Vhliohy  Leberecht.  Du  kUnftige  Lclien 
fiir  Zvreitler.  Osterpredigten  1846.  . . .  Mag- 
deburg, 1846,  8«.  pp.  28. 

1172.  Bouehltt^f  Louis  Firmin  Hervg.  De 
la  (lersistance  de  la  person  rial  it6  aprds  la 
mort.  [First  memoir.]  {MSmoirtj  de  I'Aead. 
Roy.  de*  Ski.  Mnr.  tt  PtA.  tie  rjnxtitut  de 
Prance,  Sanant*  Etrangtn,  1847,  4»,  II.  621- 
687.)    //. 

For  the  Mvond  and  third  mcmolrc,  wblob  are  bia- 
lorical.  ae«  No«.  MO.  fiflO». 

1173.  Fcacrbach,  Ludwig.  Otnlankon  liber 
Tod  und  Unsterbliclikeit.  Leipzig.  |847,  N". 
pp.  Tii.,  408.  (Bd.  III.  of  his  Stmmtliche 
Werke.)    H. 

ConUinloff  hia  "  Tode«iredanken, '  1(00;  "  Reim- 
Tcrae  anf  den  Tod,"  UvlO;  "SalTriiiCb  tbeologi. 
scbe  Dl*tleben,"  1880;  ^  Drr  Schri^«t<Mlrr  un-l  dcr 
Ifenacb."  IKii:  and  "Die  Un»terbllrhliriu>irrage  yom 
SiaodpiiDkt  der  Antbrupologie,"  ]M8.  Feuerbacb 
deniea  tbe  doctrine  of  immortaUtj. 

1174.  [Franck,  AdolpheJ.  Art.  ImmortahU 
In  the  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  vfiilosophiques, 
III.  223-232,  Paris,  184T,  8».     H. 

8m  site  tb«  artielea  Aims  and  Spirihtalitmt. 

1175.  'Wirtk,  Jul.  Ulrich.  Die  Li;hre  Ton 
dcr  Uiisterblichkeit  des  Menschen  nach  ihreii 
letxtcn  Principien  dialektisch  entwickclt. 
(Kichtes  Xtituchr.  /.  Philos.,  1847,  XVII.  38- 
98;  .Will.  17-46,  202-233.)    H. 

1176.  Laibl^,  Charles  Guillaume  ^Idouard. 
Critique  de  la  doctrine  de  Kant  sur  Timnior- 
tnlit^  de  I'Ame.  Th^so  ...  .  Strasbourg, 
1848,8*.  (U«h.) 

1177.  Pearsottf  Uonry  B.    A  Disconnw  ou 


the  Imroortalitr  of  the  Soul,  doliTered  ... 
April  30, 1S48.     Boston,  1848,  8<>.  pp.  31.    H. 

1178.  Physiology  (The)  of  Immortality. 
London,  1848,  24«.  pp.  74. 

1179.  Strack,  Imm.  Unsterblichkeit  und 
Wiedcrsuhen.  In  Briefcn  an  eiuen  um  seine 
Goliebte  traueniden  Freund;  zur  Beruhigung 
fUr  solche,  die  an  Oriibern  weinon.  Alten- 
burg,  1S48,  8«.  pp.  136. 

1180.  Chaoc,  Geo.  I.  Of  the  Natural  Proofii 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  {Bil>liolh. 
Sacra  for  Feb.  1849 ;  VI.  48-75.)    H. 

1181.  Drossbach,  Max.  Wiedcrgeburt,  oder : 
Die  U>i«ung  der  UnKtcrblichkeitsfi-age  auf 
empirischem  Wegu  nach  den  bekannten  Natur- 
gesotzen.    Olmtitz,  1849,  8«.  pp.  vii.,  56. 

1182.  Gumposch,  Viktor  Philipp.  Die  Seele 
und  ihre  Ziikunft.  Vntersuchungon  fiber  die 
Uu^fterblichkeitsiehre.  St.  Gallen,  1849,  8*. 
l»p.  174  +.    F. 

1183.  Kernilftrfer,  Hoinrich  August,  and 
iBcrgk,  J  oh.  Adam].  Athanasia,  ofler  das 
liuch  vom  WietlerKchen,  Dasein  Gottes,  und 
Unsterblichkeit  der  meuiHchlichen  Seele.  Von 
Dr.  II.  KerndUrfcr  und  Dr.  Ileinichen  [J.  A. 
BergkJ.  2>  Aufl.  Quedlinburg,  1849,  8*.  pp. 
iv.,  13U. 

See  Noa.  1127  and  3645. 

1184.  Nci;irman,  Francis  William.  The  Soul, 
its  Sorrows  and  its  Aspirations;  an  Essay 
towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as 
the  True  Basis  of  Theology.  ...  6th  Ed. 
London,  (1st  ed.,  1849,)  1S58,  l'>.  pp.  xii.,  162. 
If. 

Cb.  VI..  pp.  lSS-li7,  treat!  of  "  Hopes  conoeralng 
Future  Life' 

1185.  Cassels,  Walter  R.  Eidolon;  or.  The 
Course  of  a  S<nd ;  and  other  Poems.    London, 

1850,  sm.  8«.  pp.  252. 

1186.  Jones,    Warren    G.,    and   Turner, 

Jo.4eph.  Is  Man  Immortal?  Report  of  a 
Discussion  held  in  ...  South  Glastenbury, 
Conn..  ...  January  30  and  31, 1850.  ...  Hart- 
ford, 1850,  8».  pp.  72. 
1186>.  Kennedy,  Edward  Shirley.  Thoughts 
on  Being;  suggested  by  Meditations  upon  the 
Infinite,  the  IniDiaterial,  and  the  EternaL 
London,  1850,  8*.  pp.  xv.,  301.    B. 

1187.  Seidel,  (Traugotn  Leberecht.  DasLeben 
des  Geistes  nach  dent  Tode  des  KOrpers.    Aus 
der  Natur  des  Geistes    selbst    erwiesen. 
Dresden  [  1850 1]  8*.  pp.  20.     F. 

1188. Fortsetzung.    Teplitz,  [1852,]  8*.  pp. 

30.    F. 

1189.  IVcif^elt,  Geo.  Die  falsche  und  die 
wahve  Limterblichkeit  der  Seele,  erlJiutert  in 
sechs  Predigten.     Hamburg,  1850,  8".  pp.  06. 

1190.  Fechner,Guft.T)ieodor.  Zeud-Avest» 
Oder  die  Dingo  des  HimmeU  und  des  Jenseits. 
Vom  Standpunkt  der  Naturbetrachtung.  3 
Bde.     Leipzig,  1851,  8*. 

Bee  UipM.  Jtrpert.,  1832.  XXXVII.  82-85.    B. 

1190*.  Oui'AOt,  FranQois  (Pierre  Guillaume). 
MtMlitations  et  Etudes  morales  ...     .     Paris, 

1851.  S-.  —  3«  ^.1.,  ibid.  1H53.    . 

Contain!  an  essay  o>i  tbe  Imniortalilj  of  the  aonl. 

1191.  Hammond,  JaIh*/.  D.  On  the  Evidence, 
independent  of  Written  Revelation,  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  An  Address  de- 
livered . . .  February  28,  1850.  Albany,  1851* 
8«>.  pp.  23.     H. 

1192.  Liife  and  Immortality.  {Westminster 
Jirr.  for  Oct.  1851 ;  LVI.  lOS-228*.)    //. 

1193.  Rudolph,  H.  G.  Von  der  Hogenannteu 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  ...  Breslau,  1851» 
12".  pp.  vi.,  50. 

1194.  'Widrnmann,  Gust.  Gedanken  tllier 
die  Unsterblichkeit  als  Wiederhulung  des  £r- 
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denlebeni.    [Prize  Einy.]    Wien,  i85i,  12>. 
pp.  xii.,  96. 

1195.  Dodfl)  John  Bovee.  Immortality  Trium- 

fhant.  The  Exintcnce  of  a  Gkxl  and  Human 
nimiirtality  philottophically  considered,  and 
the  Truth  of  Divine  Kevelation  BubHtautiated. 
New  York,  IWi,  12«>.  pp.  216. 

1196.  Immortality.  (Church  of  Eng.  Qtiar. 
/?et<.  fur  July,  185'i.j 

1197.  Jones,  CharleM  William.  A  Poetical 
Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ... 
[with]  other  Poems.  London,  185'i,  16«.  pp. 
72. 

1198.  Meyer,  Joseph.  Das  grosae  Conversa- 
tiont»-Lexicun  tv.r  die  gebildeten  Stinde.  Art. 
UnsUrblicltXfit.  (>  Abth.  XIII.  210-223; 
IIildburghau8cn,  1852,  8*.)    B. 

1199.  Ifyblaens,  Axel.  De  Immortalitate 
Auinii  Aphorinmi.  Praes.  Axel  Nybla?us  ...; 
rcHp.  A.  O.  0.  Berglund  [et]  U.  A.  K.  J.  Marcks 
von  WUrtomberg.    Upsaliie,  1852,  8<>.  pp.  10. 

1200.  Ritter,  Ileinr.  Unsterblichkeit.  Leip- 
zig, 1852,  8-.  pp.  70. 

1201.  Unstcrbliclikeii  (Die)  des  Geistes 
nnd  da«  WioderAohon.  —  Eine  Predlgt  gehalten 
am  22.  AugtiHt  iu  der  Kirche  zu  P^rta  bei 
KU.si>H.  . . .    Berlin,  1852,  8*.  pp.  40.    F. 

1202.  l¥elchard,  C.  Das  Jenseits,  oine  phi- 
losophitK-h-prtu^tiM-he  Betrachtnng  (iber  das 
Lebeu  iiach  dem  Tode.  . . .  Alsfcld,  1852,  8*. 
pp.  vii.,  88. 

1203.  Drossbacli,  Max.  Die  iidividnelle 
Uuiitfrblichki'it  vuni  nionadistisch  metaphy- 
siKchou  StHudpuncte  aus  betraclitet.  OlmUtz, 
1853,  8«.  pp.  68. 

1204.  Flchte,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Idcen  ttberOott 
und  UnHterblichkeit,  als  Nachtrag  zu  seinon 
"i^^immtliohcn  Werkeu."  (ZfiUdtH/tf.  PhiL 
u.phUos.  Kritik,  1858,  XXIII.  204-22U.)    H. 

1205.  Hesse,  W.  Briofe  Uber  Unsterblichkeit 
nnd  (lie  IfKuder  unserer  Fortdaner.  . . .  Leip- 
zig, 1853,  Ko.  pp.  viil.,  223. 

1206.  lAna-wigf  lleinr.  Die  Unsterblichkeit 
Oder:  Kin  Biirk  auf  die  Verbiudung  des  Men- 
schen  mit  dor  Erde  und  niit  der  Oottbeit. 
...  [Poems.]  Hannover,  185S,  16*.  pp.  iii., 
152. 

1207.  Keratry,  Angnste  Ililarion  dc.  De 
r&nioliunminu  et  de  la  vie  future,  hxtrnit 
de  la  Jferue  conUmptiraine.  Livraison  du  15 
d^tsmbre.     Pnris,  (858,  8o.  (2  sh.) 

1208.  Schulz,  Am.  Theod.  Die  Unsterblich- 
keit \\on  lilousrhen  ini  Lichtodes  Denkens  and 
des  roligioKen  Bowusstseyns.  Mit  Ri'.cksicht 
auf  diMi  heutigen  Stand  der  Naturforschung 
uiid  auf  antichrlHtlicho  StreUungen  des  Zeit- 
alters.  2*  ganz  unigearbeiteto  ...  Aufl. 
StmlMund,  (1K53,)  1858,  B«.  pp.  vi.,  37. 

1209.  SunderhoflT,  Mart.  Aug.  DielloflTnang 
der  Uiiiitcrblichkcit  Vom  Standpuncte  dor 
Nutur  betrachtet  ...  .  Nordhausen,  1858, 
8«.  pp.  23. 

1210.  Tafel,  Joh.  Friodr.  Im.  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit und  Wiedererinuemng«kraft  der 
Svole,  erwiosen  aus  Schrift,  Yerunnft  und 
Erfahrung,  nnd  besttttigt  durch  Erfiihrungs- 
belego  aus  d(>n  Schrifton  dor  griechitichen  und 
rUniiHchonClHHitikor  und  der  ChriMten  ans  den 
fulgondon  Jahrhnnderten  . . .  .  (Besonderer 
Abdrnck  aus  dor  Wocheuschrift  Ttir  die  £r- 
neuorung  dor  Kirche  von  1852  und  1853.)  Tu- 
bingen, 1853,  8».  pp.  180. 

1211.  [Thayer,  Thomas  Bnldwtnl.  Astronomy 
—'  IniniurtHiity.  iVnivtrtaliit  Quar.  for  Jan. 
1853;  X.1-17.)    k 

1212.  Vincent,  Geo.  Giles.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Evidence  to  be  found  iu  Human  Mature 
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of  a  Future  State.    London,  18BS,  8*.  pp.  U& 

1213.  [BntersoitfGeorffeH.].  Personal  Idra- 
tity  with  reference  to  the  Fature  Life.  ( Uni- 
venalut  Quar.  for  Oct.  1854;  XI.  407-418.)  E 

1214.  9tmpson«  A.  Prize  Essay  on  the  Im- 
materiality of  the  Mind  and  the  Inunortalltj 
of  the  Soul.  Northampton  (Bng.X  18M,  8» 
pp.23. 

1215.  'Wacner,  A.  E.  Tier  Yortrlce  Cber 
die  Unsterblichkeitsfrase.  Stettin,  1§5I,  *. 
pp.  57. 

1216.  Borellos,  Joh.  Jak.  Menniskana  y$r 
turlif  i  defls  FdrhillandotUl  det  andllga  Lifret. 
Popularfiloeofiskt  FVratfk.  Stockholm,  18U, 
8*.  pp.  52. 

1217.  Drossbaeli,  Max.  Des  Wcsen  der 
Naturdinge  und  die  Natnrgesetse  der  indi- 
vidaellen  Unsterblichkeit.  ObnOts,  181ft,  S>. 
pp.32. 

1218.  F.,  S.  ▼  •  Ph5nlx  oder  Rapport  der  Seeleo 
Bwischen  dem  Diessett  And  dem  Jenseit.  Be- 
lenchtet  durch  8.  t.  V.  Berlin,  1855,  8>.  pp. 
iii.,  75. 

1210.  M«ller,  Julias.  UnsterbUchkettMlasbe 
und  AuferiftehnngBboffnong.  £in  vortng 
...    .    Halle,  1855,  1€*.  pp.  35.    D. 

1220.  Rlelkter,  Friedr.  Tortrige  ilber  dis 
persdnlicho  Fortdaner,  snr  Yermittelsng 
Kwischeu  naturwissenschsitlicher  and  theo- 
logischcr  VTelt-Anschanong.  9^  mit  vlelen 
populairen  Erliuternngeu  and  Qaellen-Amii- 
ben  vermehrte  Aufl.  Hamburg,  (...)  ISm, 
12>.  pp.  xli.,  348.    F. 

1221.  Slawlsehe  Philosophie,  enthsltend  dis 
Grundxilge  aller  Katnr-  nnd  Moralviateih 
scbaften  nebst  einem  Anbang  Uber  die  Wil- 
lonRfrciheit  nnd  die  Unsterblichkeit  d^  Sede. 
Prag,  1855,  8».  pp.  xii.,  564. 

1222.  Gdscl&el,  Carl  Friedr.  Der  Mensch  nach 
Lcib,  Seele  und  Uetst  dlesseits  nnd  Jenseltl 
. . .    Leipxig,  1856,  8o.  pp.  xii.,  116  +.    D. 

1223.  Polak,  M.  8.  Die  Unsterblichkeits- 
f^-age,  vermittelsteiner  neuen  philosophiscben 
Onindlehre,  und  nach  vorhei^egangener  Wi* 
derlog^ng  der  Grfinde  aUer  niaterialistiscbeo 
Schulon  beantwortet  ...  .  Bfit  einem  Vor* 
wort  von  Dr.  Ledtbecher.  Amsterdain,  1898, 
8«.  pp.  X.,  252. 

1224.  Reinbeek.  Emil.  WlreindnnsterbUcfal 
UnumstOsKliche  Beweise  fUr  die  Fortdaner  des 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode  und  ftlr  ein  Wicdrr' 
sehen  der  vorausgegangenen  Lieben  im  Jen- 

seits 2*  AnlT    Lefpsig,  (186e»)  1861,  8^. 

pp.  iv.,  148. 

1225.  Seldel,  (Traugott)  Leberecht.  Dos  aof 
naturlichem,  nicht  mystischcm  Wege  erschlus- 
sene  Jenseits  ...  .  Teplits,  1856,  8*.  pp.  iv., 
172. 

1226.  Simon,  or  Slmott-Snlaae^  Jales. 
La  religion  natnrelle.  3*  fd.  Paris,  (1st  ed, 
1858,)  1^57, 1S».  pp.  xxxi.,  410.    H. 

Part  III.  of  the  work,  pp.  t&S-31S,  trMU  ef  iauMr* 
Ulitj.  An  Mm§UMh  tnuulatioo,  L«M>doa,  1867,  sol.  S». 
D. 

1227.  Storrs.  George.  Man's  Destiny.  lui- 
mortality:  the  Arguments  fnm.  Nature  and 
Scripture,  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Post,  DD.,  of  If t. 
Louis,  Mo.,  reviewed  ...  .  Nev-York,  IKSt 
12».  pp.  155.     U. 

See  No.  1161. 

1228.  Brlefb  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele,  mit  einem  Anhange  mrrkwOrdiger 
Trttume,  Ahuungen  nnd  Erscheinnngen  tost 
dem  Nachtgebiete  der  Natnr.  Erlangen,  186T, 
8«.  pp.  v.,  249.    F. 

1229.  Bftkel,  Engl  Ton.  Ans  den  Alpeu. 
UeberGott.GeUt  nnd  Unsterblichkeit.  NLrn- 
berg,  1857, 16>.  pp.  iL,  140. 
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122>.  Esqnlrosy  (Henri)  Alphonse.  La  vie 
future  au  point  de  Tue  socialiste.  Parli ,  1867»  8*. 

1230.  Fortlafpc,  Karl.  Ueber  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeitHidee  al«  VerblndungiwTled  zwiichsB 
Sptfculatiuu  uud  NaturwiMenifchalt.  (Ficht«'« 
Z^itKhrift  /.  PhUo9.,  1857,  XXXI.  200-221.) 
H. 

1230*.  MoreaUf  L.    La  destipAe  de  I'homme. 
on  du   niul,  de  I'dpreuve,  et  de  la  staoiiite  ' 
future.     Pari*,  1W7,  18*.  pp.  375. 

1231.  Orr,  John.  Theism:  a  Treatise  on  God, 
ProTid<*Dce,  and  Immortality.  London,  i8ft7« 
8».  pf».  ▼.,  406.    B. 

1232.  Brandcs,  Friedr.  Wir  werden  Icbcn! 
Oe^tprKch  iiber  Unsterblichkeit.  ...  GUttin- 
gen,  IHM,  8«».  pp.  vl.,  238. 

1233.  Drossb^«l&y  Max.  Die  Harmonio  der 
£rgc>bni»'M*  der  Naturfurschung  nilt  den  For- 
deningen  des  menKhlichen  Qemlltheit  oder 
die  perattnlicbe  UnAterblichkoit  als  Folge  der 
•tomiiftiiKhen  Verfassung  der  Natar.  Lelp- 
Big,  1M58,  80.  pp.  xxvi.,  379.    H. 

12S4.  liavatery  Job.  Kasp.  . . .  Briefe  an  die 
KaiHerin  Maria  Feodorowna,  Oemablin  Kaiiier 
Pauls  I.  von  Rnssland,  Uber  den  Zustand  der 
Seele  nach  dein  Tode.  Nach  der  Original- 
handiichrifl  heraa8gegel>en  von  dor  kais. 
Offentl.  Bibliothek  zu  St.  Petersburg.  St 
Petersburg,  1858,  4*.  pp.  70.    P. 

1236.  Merciery  Lewis  P.  Considerations  re- 
specting a  Future  State  ...  .  London,  1858» 
12».  pp.  222. 

1236.  UnamstftsMlicl&e  Beweise  Mr  die 
Unsterbliclikeit  der  nienscblichen  Seele,  nie- 
dergelegt  in  den  erhabensten  Gedanken  uud 
Ans-tpriirhen  der  hcrvorragendsten  Menschen 
aller  Zeitun  und  Nationen.  Naumburg,  1858, 
8».  pp.  111. 

1237.  Sicmclliik, .    Be  eenwigheid  ont- 

buld  of  hi't  luven  na  den  dood.  Beschouwiu- 
gen  over  du  onsterfclijkheid.  Amsterdam, 
Siemdink,  1858,  »>.  fl.  3.50. 

1238.  Oeest-oponbaringen  aan  het  sterfbed 

ran  een  raaterialiMt.  Bevattende  eene  duide> 
lijke  verklartng  dor  ricltoestanden  van  bet 
mensch  voor.  Kfdnronde  en  na  het  oogenblik 
▼an  den  duucbttrijd ;  benevenn  do  verschillende 
inTloedon  der  geenten  Yiin  a^estorvencn  op 
de  handeliugen  der  nienschen  ...  .  Amster- 
dam, 1859,  H*.  pp.  viii.,  X.,  106. 

1230.  Dami roily  (Jean)  Philibert.  Sonvenirs 
de  vingt  ans  d'eni«eignenicnt  4  la  faculty  det 
lettres  de  Paris  on  Discuurs  sur  divvrses  ma- 
ti^res  de  morale  et  de  th^odic^e  ...  .  Paris, 
1859,  H*.  pp.  Ixxviii..  426.     n. 

Tb*  flnt  kud  wwond  Diacoun,  pp.  1-100,  are  "  Do 
r#prea  ve  comae  argamrnt  de  I'ininioruHt^  de  I'Ame," 
•ad  "S'tl  y  a  itumoruliU  de  rime,  quelle  doit  tire 
eette  launorulltA  ?" 

1210.  Fry,  llenrietU  J.  Echoes  of  Eternity ; 
consisting  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verso 
of  the  most  disCingniMhtnl  Divines  and  othorn, 
Ancient  and  .Modern,  English  and  Foreign. 
London,  1859,  p.  8«.  pp.  200. 

1211.  Galllii, ,  architecL    Consolation  dn 

f^enre  huiimiu  et  preiives  de  rimmortaitt^  do 
*ime.     Lyon,  1859,  8*.  pp.  40. 

1242.  Gcdaclitem  over  het  eindelijk  lot  van 
den  roenscb  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1859,  8*.  pp. 
iv.,  35. 

1243.  Mortloek,  James  J.  Man,  bis  Cr«»tk>tt. 
Preservation,  and  Immortalitv:  or.  Pawt,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future.     London,  1859,  12».  pp.  210. 

1244.  rZaalbcrc,  J.  C.].  Ilet  leven  na  den 
doou,  phiUMHipblHcli-metapliisische  verhand(>- 
Ung  over  den  toestand  van  den  geest  na  c(jno 
af^cheiding  van  het  lisPhHam,  door  d«*n  schrii- 
▼er  van  **  De  onsterfelijkheid  van  den  mcuBch 


natuurknndig  w^sgeerig  bewesen,"  "Het 
magnetismas"  enz.  '« Uravenhage,  1859,  8«. 
pp.  SO. 

Comp.  N«L  407. 

1245.  Rosa,  John  Locxhart.  Man  considered  in 
relation  to  a  Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .    London,  1869,  8*.  pp.  330. 

1246.  Ang^,  Lazare.  Philosophie  de  la  re* 
Ugion,  ou  Solutions  des  problcmes  de  I'exis- 
tence  de  Dieu  et  de  Timmortalit^  de  Thomme 
...    .    Me«iux,  1800,  h*.  pp.  xxviii.,  475. 

1247.  Blrtlk-Day  Souvenir  (The);  a  Book  of 
Thoughts  on  Life  and  Immortality,  selected 
from  Eminent  Writers.  Illuminated  and 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  from  Dettigiis 
by  Samuel  Staneeby.  London,  1800,  sq.  lO. 
12«.  6d. 

1248.  Chaard,  J.  Cde  eacr^  sur  I'immort*- 
lite  de  lame.     Lyon,  1800,  &>.  pp.  12. 

1249.  [Frcneh,  William  K.].  What  shall  we 
be?  { Universal itt  i^ar.  for  April,  1800,  and 
Jan.  1801;  XVII.  167-176,  andXVIlI.  67-77.) 
H. 

1250.  Korodl,Ludw.  Die  Fortdauer der  Seele. 
(  rierUUatirtehri/tf.  d.  SulenUhrt,  1800,  Nos. 
2,  3.) 

1251.  liarroqae,  Patrice.  Renovation  re- 
ligieuse  ...    .     Paris,  1800,  8».  pp.  374. 

Id  Chaps.  III.  and  V..  pp.  9&-12T.  lU-lHl.  the  author 
naiatalas  the  clmplkit/,  freedom,  and  Immortalit  j 
of  the  aoal,  and  oppoeea  the  doctrioe  of  eternal 
puoUhment. 

1252.  Br onrrlsaon,  J.  F.  Ilistolre  et  philo- 
sophie etudes  ...  .  Paris,  1800, 18*.  pp.  xv., 
370. 

Bee  the  eesaji  ••  De  Tine,"  pp.  90(^834,  and  "  De 

la  vie  fuiuru,'  pp.  SJl^-JtiO. 

1252*.  R^^illc,  Albert.  La  dogmatioue  de 
Strauss  an  chapitre  do  la  vie  future.  {NouvHU 
Rev,  de  TMol,,  Strasbourg,  1800,  8*.  V.  22-64.) 
H, 

See  No.  1139.  An  EnicHah  trantlalion  In  J.  R. 
Beard'*  Ptogrtaa  of  Retigiovt  Thovgkt  in  the  Frot. 
Chunk  0/  Frxuict,  Loiid.1861,  8".  pp.  1)^187.     H. 

1252(».  Treat,  Joseph.    Oo<l,  Religion,  and  Im- 
mortality:  an  Oration,  delivered  at  the  Paine 
Celebration  in  Cincinnati,   ...  January  TQ. 
1860.  . . .    Cincinnati,  O.,  IKOO,  8«.  pi*.  63.     H. 
Den  lei  the  exintenee  of  God.  the  Iflanertalltj  of 
the  Mul,  and  all  Moral  dbtinctiont. 

1253.  IVelby,  Horace.  .Mysteries  of  Life, 
Death,  and  Futurity:  illustrated  from  the 
Best  and  Latest  Authorities.  London,  1861, 
[1800],  16».  pp.  xvl.,  276. 

125.>.  bumcsnll,  Alfred.  L'immortalitA. 
Paris,  1801,  Ih*.  pp.  xii.,  StM. 

1253*>.  Grattan,  Richard.  Considerations  on 
the  Human  Mind ;  its  Present  State  and  Future 
Destination.    London,  1801,  8*.  pp.  336. 

1253>.  Hann,  Horace.  Twelve  Sermons:  de- 
livere<l  at  Antioch  College.  Boston,  1801, 12>. 
pp.  314.     H. 

Sermon  XI.  (pp.  2i&-S70)  U  en  loiMortality. 

12534.  Schott,  Sigm.  Sterben  und  Unsterb- 
lichkeit. Eine  Studie.  Stuttgart,  1801,  8«. 
pp.  115. 

1253*.  Immortality  and  Annihilation.  {Bor 
ton  Her.  for  Sept.  1801 ;  I.  445-460.)    H. 

1253^.  Immortality  of  thr  Soul.    (Danville 
Quar.  /iVr.  for  MHrrh,  1801 ;  I.  115-133.)     If. 
Examine*  the  aricuinenta  of  Plato,  and  denies  that 
the  doctrlcs  can  b€  proved  hy  reaaon. 

l253c.  Ifarllle,  Kniest.  La  vie  Memelle,  sent 
disconi-s  ...  .  Geneve,  aUo  Paris,  1801,  o*. 
pp.  viii.,  252. 

Sot  Wkstm.  Jlev.  for  Oct.  1861,  p.  554. 

12VPI.  Picard,  J.  B.  R.  La  vie  ftiture  pronv^e 
par  les  oeuvres  de  la  nature  et  les  observations 
de  la  science  ...    .    Paris,  1801,  8*.  pp.  IfiOi 
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■I  srlflul  tiHtiHa  ^  OrlnMl,u 


A.  —  COMPRE  BENSI VB 
UH.  ShitruUiil,  w  narlaUnI,  10I4~ 


Ulnlnf;  ...  II.  Tba  Hirtorr  of  i 
miirl^lty  uming  lh«  llcstbtu. 
IIM,V.  Pp.!3»+.     H. 


UtV*.  ClmacB,  tr  ClMMn,  Daniel.    Tbto- 

.ZL!i!iX<S!\ii.'"'~'        Bchrin'B1.«l«k.  roo  d.r  ln..M-bllchl»ll  .kr 

»M.  BloDBt,  Cl«rl«.    ABtBik  llundl:  or,  '      B^'l'-L  i'v^^il'"'^ ■ 

An  llt.lwlwii  Nmralioii  t*  _«b»  Oplnloni  u/  1270  T  i  ^^' h  Id 
Life;  ilo.'iT<11ngloUnenllghWneUK«lBr».  ..'  *li«n  don  Tud  goUldit: 
toMdra.,  IBre.li'.piKin.     F.  I      B.,lh,,IIW.l-.pp^(8)   B 


1269. 


■,Tubl 


flA  GenlflU   iHirUiria,  qua  1 
llnruni  I 


.    8y..™u.TI 


mi.  I 


H»rlc*,    Oottlleh    ^LaL    'n»i>[>tdlu) 
riji»qu«  puil   Uurlcm    FaUi.  — Ita  Atiimii 
'  'hh1«,  III»,l*''p'^l»: 


tan.  I.MH«r,  Frlrdi.  Bim.    !>•  tl>,  qnl  Inler        "<^>    ^■ 
Ui'nlnlnVitmnmUbiMpn'hllieutur,  Linlu,     1213.  H«lM*r«,   CbHalci|ili.     BctncLIDBtn 
MM,  *,  (8  idi.)  *  tibCT  d™  Tuil  nnd  TrcIpUnds   A*r  Alirn 

"A;.b>tru:../ikh»H«.diMn>ii«i..iTnbr        wider dis  BchrHkBn  <l«Hlb».    IId  Mi  l)r. 
riiiliuwjDksil.B;(k<Ht.  lv.i.i»*ii.   a,  mlKhli  StArifim,U.lW-iU,l^putin,»') 

MSI.  SehknuBer,  frirdr.  H'llh.     Dluci^  I      F. 

ilrtlnur-iiuu^HnolqiiMenuNovlMJiii.     1^,4.  Volft,  C.  T.     Cnil.  Pi^U,  >  JndoM 
I      Rell^une  Bliral.  Brir-" —  " *"-■ 


cugnll*.     Lip-      ' 
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Rmnn  biTlDKraB. 

'Imi*  Oplaionfm  de  Immartalltata  Aninti 
lUerUlf    Lipids,  |Tn,f.  3  «r. 


1275        SECT.  II.    A.— BELIEF  OF  NATIONS  AND  SECTS  NOT  CHRISTIAN.        1298 


1275.  Dclamdinc,  Antoine  FranQois.  L'enfer 
des  peuples  auciuns,  ou  Ilistuire  ilea  dieux 
infernaux  ...  .  2  pt.  Paris,  1784,  12».  pp. 
xii.,  507.     F, 

1275».  Pastorcty  Claude  Em.  Jos.  Pierre,  Mar- 
quis dc.  ZunNUtre,  Confkicltu  et  Mahomet 
cuinpares  coninie  svctairefl,  Iftgislateurs  et 
moraliste.^;  avec  le  tableau  de  leurs  dogmas, 
de  lours  lots  k  de  leur  morale.  ...  2*  M.  . . . 
PariH,  (17SII.)  1788,  8«».  pp.  477  +.    B. 

1276.  ItfOhdluSfCarl  Friedr.  Belineatur Imago 
IX)ctriniie  do  Conditione  Animi  post  Mortem 
eo,  quoChriittU!*  et  Apostoli  vixuruiit,  Saeculo. 
Dissertatio  I.,  II.  Drusdao,  1790,  4«.  pp.  23,20. 

1277.  Ijindemaniiy  .Toll.  Gottlieb.  Goschlchte 
der  Meiuuu}cen  iilterer  und  neuerer  VOlkor 
im  Staiide  der  Robheit  und  Cultur  von  Gott, 
Religion  und  Prfesterthum  ...  .  7  Thelle. 
Stendal,  17^4-95,  8*.     D. 

"Of  moileriue  v«luo."— A-wtacA. 

1278.  StUudiln,  Carl    Friedr.     BeitrKge  znr 
Philotuptiio  und  Geitchichte  dor  Religion  und 
Sittenlehre  Uborhaupt  und  der  verscniedenon 
Glaubenmrten  und  Kirchen  insbesondere.  .. 
6  Bde.     LUbeck,  1797-99,  8*     H. 

"A  valuable  coUectioo  of  taAX»r\tiB."—Brtt»th. 

1278*.  Simon,  Erntit  (Ileinr.)  Aoltero  und 
neuere  Gettchichte  des  Glaubens  an  das  Iler* 
eiiira^^en  ciner  Geisterwelt  in  die  unsrigo. 
1S03.     See  No.  4067. 

1279.  Meincrs,  Christoph.  Allgemeine  kri- 
tische  G('8chiclite  der  Religionen  ...  .  2 
Bde.     Hannover,  1M04H)7, 8*.     U. 

12R0.  Schlegel,  .)oh.  Karl  FUrcbtegott.  Ueber 
den  (ieidt  iler  KeligiositKt  aller  Zeiten  und 
Viilker.  2  Theilo.  Hannover,  1819,  8*.  pp. 
319,  3«17. 

'■  Valuable.'  —J^er«e*. 

12S1.  'Wlcssner,  AinadeuB.  LehroundGlaubo 
dor  V(irchrij«itliclK'n  Welt  an  Seelenfortdauer 
und  Unsterblichkeit;  mit  besonderer  RUck- 
sicht  auf  das  alte  Testament.  Historisch- 
kriti!«cb-exegetiiic]i  dargestellt  unddieGrtlnde 
der  ncuern  Pliilosophieangefiigt  ...  .  Leip- 
y-ig.  IVil,  ^:  pp.  xvi.,  248.     D. 

Sec  Fubrmann.  Handb.  d.  n.  tluol.  Ut.,  I.  683,  664. 

1282.  Banr,  Ferd.  Christian.  Synibolik  und 
Mytliolugie  odnr  die  Naturreligion  des  Alter- 
thumi.  2  Theile  in  3  Abth.  Stuttgart,  1824- 
J5,  H».  6i  th. 

1283.  Constant  de  Rebecqne,  (Henri) 
Bei\J.  De  la  i  uligiuu,  cnnsuleree  dans  sa  source^ 
•es  formes  et  S^s  develonpenients.  ...  6  torn. 
Paris,  alto  Bruxelles.  1824-31,  8*.    If. 

1284.  Alley,  Jerome.  Vindiciie  Christiana?: 
a  Coui|mrative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and 
Temper  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu, 
the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Religions. 
...     London,  l*liO,  £•.  pp.  6K2  4-.     H. 

Oo  tbe  futore  sUte,  ace  Cb.  X.,  pp.  41S-49X. 

1285.  Maiscli,  C.  Ueber  den  Zustand  der 
Seele  ntich  dem  Tode  bis  zur  Aufcrweckung 
ihres  Kiirpers.  Nach  den  Ansichten  d^r  ver- 
schiedenen  Viilker  und  .Sekten  bis  zur  AufklM- 
rung  der  Bibel.  Heilbronn,  1828,  8*.  — » 
AuH.,  ihid.  1845,  S».  pp.  28. 

1286.  Fiagcl,  (SuYtav.  Art.  TlbUe  in  Ersch 
and  Ui-uIkt's  AUgem.  Encjfclopddie,  II.  Sect., 
X.  M-01,  Halle,  inns,  4«.     H. 

8e«  alio  tbe  art.  Himmil  in  tbe  asm*  work. 

1297.  Stahr,  Peter  Feddersen.  Allgemeine 
Oe<«chichto  der  Religionsformen  der  heid- 
nischen  Ytflker.  2  Theile.  Berlin,  18SA-38, 
8».     H. 

1"  Tbell.     Die  Rel{(lonB-8jitciiM  der  heldniacbea 
Tolkcr  des  Orient*. 
II«r  Theil.  Die  Rellglona-Sjr>terae  der  Helleneo  .... 

1288.  l¥cisse,  Clirixtian  Herm.  Zur  Ge- 
ichichte  des  Uusterblichkeitsglaubens  unter 


alten   iEgyptcr, 

. . .    Der  zweiten 

Ausg.     Leipzig, 


den  Vtflkem  des  Alterthums.    (Fichte's  ZeiV- 
tchr.f.  Philot.,  18a8,  II.  109-137.)    //. 

1288*.  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originaUy 
Selig  Kom«  Ueber  den  Sonnencultus  der 
alten  YOlker  und  seine  geistige  Bedeutung; 
als  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  der  Unsterblichkeit. 
Heilbronn  a.  N.,  1840,  8<>.  pp.  86. 

1289.  Parker,  Theodore.  A  Discourse  of  Mat- 
ters pertaiuiug  to  Religion.  ...  4th  £d.  Bos- 
ton, (Ist  ed.,  1842,  8«,  U.)  1856,  12>.  pp.  xi., 
46G. 

See  pp.  lli-13T. 

1290.  Scli-«venck,  Konr.  Mythologie  dor 
Gricchen,  KUmor,  Aegypter,  Semiten,  Perser, 
Oermanen  und  i^lavun.  ...  2*  Ausg.  [of  the 
title].  7  Bde.  and  General-Register.  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  (1848-55,)  1855,  8». 

Tbe  voU,  are  alao  publ.  aeparately. 

1201.  Baclkon,  Jean  Alex.  Ilistoire  univer- 
selle  des  religions  —  Religions  de  I'Inde  par  K. 
Pelletauet[L.  F.JA.Maury.  [Vol.1.]  |  His- 
toire  universello  des  religions  ...  par  une 
sociut^  d'hommes  de  lettres  et  do  savants, 
sous  la  direction  do  J.  A.  Buchon.  ...  II 
Religions  do  la  Chine,  du  Thibet  et  du  Japon, 

f>ar  M.  Charles  Cassou.  |  III  Religions  da 
'Octenio  et  do  rAni^rique,  par  Saint-Germain 
Le  Due.  I  IV  Religions  du  Nord,  par  M. 
Spazier.  §  V  Religions  do  la  Perse,  do  la 
Chald6e  et  de  I'Kgyptc,  imr  M.  Charles  Cassou. 
6  vol.     Paris,  1853  [  1844],  1846,  largo  8*.     F. 

1201*.  Eckern&ann,  Carl.  Lehrbuch  der 
Roligionsgciicliiclito  und  Mythologie  der  vor- 
zUglichsten  VUlker  des  Alterthums.  ...  4 
Bde.     Hallo,  1845-48, 8*.    A. 

1202.  Heflter,  Moritz  Wilh.  Die  Religion  der 
Griechen    und    ROmer,   der 
Indier,  Perser  und  Semiten. 
vermehrten    Auflage    neuo 
(1845,  48,)  1854,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  584, 100.    H. 

1203.  Yerrinffton,  Alex.  The  Ancient  Idea 
of  a  Future  State.  (Biblical  Repot,  and  Clatt. 
Bev.  for  Oct.  1840;  3d  Ser,  II.  086-698.)    AB. 

129 i.  'Wnttke,  Adolf.  Geschichte  des  Hci- 
denthums  in  Bezichung  auf  Religion,  Wissen, 
KuuHt,  Sittlichkeit  und  Staatsleben  ...  . 
jer_ii«r  Thoil.  Broslau,  1852-53,  8*.  pp.  xii., 
356,  597  +.    H. 

Alto  vitb  tbe  roUowing  titles  :— 
Tbcll  I.    "  Die  enilcn    StufvD  der  Oeichlehte  der 
Sleuubbclt.      KotwlckelaoKS^ccKblcble    der    wtlden 
Vulker,  M  wle  der  Huanen.  der  Moagoleo,  des  Mittel. 
altera,  di>r  Mrxikaner  und  der  Prnianer." 

Tbcll  II.  "  Daa  OeUlealeben  der  Cblnssen,  Jspaaer 
und  iDdier." 

Tbia  ta  a  valaable  work. 

1295.  Simon,  ,  the  AbU.    Le  culte  des 

morts  chez  les  princi|)aux  peuples  anciens  et 
modernes  ...    .    Limoges,  1853, 12>.  (24}  sh.) 

1206.  Child,  Jfr«.  Lydia  Maria  (Francis). 
The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,  through 
succesaive  Ages.  ...  3  vol.  New  York,  1855| 
large  12».    II. 

1297.  IIard^;rick,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters:  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  nf 
the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between 
Christianity  and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the 
Ancient  \lorld.    With  special  Reference  to 

frevailing  Difliculties  and  Objections.  Part 
[Introductory,  and  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Old  Testament^  |  Part  II.  Religions  uf 
India.  |  Part  III.  Religions  of  China,  Ame- 
rica and  Oceanica.  |  Part  IV.  Religions  of 
Egypt  and  Medo-Persia.  4  pt.  Cambridge 
[Eng.],  1855-59,  8«.  pp.  vii.,  100;  vi.,219;  (2), 
208;  (2),  235.     D. 

1298.  Ecluitein,  Ferdinand,  Baron  ▼on. 
Critique  des  sources  oft  nous  ponvons  puiser 
une  connaissance  des  id^es  de  Tantiquit^  sur 
la  vie  future  Au  st^et  d'un  ouvrage  de  M. 
Ernest  Vinet  (Qneationa  relativea  aux  Par»- 
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dlMs  prolines  de  TOccident)  ...  (Bxtrait  de 
la  Hevue  ardtMogique^  XllI*  um6«)  Paris, 
1856,  ^.  pp. '^  F. 
1298».  Feydeaa*  Krnest.  Hiitoire  des  usages 
faiiobrefl  et  dva  H^pultoTM  des  p«apUs  aociens. 
UvraiMOM  1-22.    Paris,  ItUHMMI,  4p. 

To  be  completed  in  'i&  lirrakont,  formiag  I  toL  of 
text,  and  ono  vol.  of  pUlea  (about  80). 

1299.  Lilkenf  Ileinr.  Die  Traditionen  des 
Meniiohcngetichlechts  oder  die  Uroffeobaning 
Qoitm  unter  die  Heiden.  MUnster,  1856,  8o. 
pp.  xJL,  4S4. 

8«e  Leipx.  Bepert.,  1856,  LIT.  29fr-ttl. 

1300.  Ddllingery  Joh.  JoA.Ign.  Heidenthum 
und  Judciithum.  Vorhalle  zur  Geschichte 
dea  Christenthums.  Reg^nsburg,  ISST*  8*>.  pp. 
xxiv.,  886.    //. 

1900>.  Bnnaen,  Christian  Carl  Joslas.  Oott 
in  der  UeHctiiclite  oder  dor  Fortschritt  des 
OIaul>ens  an  ciner  sittliche  Weltordnung.  ... 
STheile.     Leipzig,  1857-^,  »•.    H. 

1201.  lii^rcs  (Les)  sacr^s  de  toutes  lee  reli- 
gions, sauf  la  Bible,  tradnits  ou  rerus  et  cor- 


rigteparMM.'Paathiereta.BmiMt.  PoblUs 
par  31. 1'abbi  Migne.  Tome  I*,  ecHn|»«iiaBt: 
Le  Chm^Kina  ou  le  Uvr«  par  excellence;  Its 
ne-C/iott,  ou  les  qnatre  livree  moralee  de  Goa- 
(Wrius  et  de  ses  disciples ;  lert  Lois  de  Jfanott, 

S rentier  l^gislateur  de  Tlude;  le  Koran  ds 
Labomet.  I  Tome  II«,coinprenant:  les  livrea 
sacrte  des  Indiens,  les  lirres  rellgieux  des 
bouddhistes,  lee  livres  religieux  des  Panii, 
les  livres  rellgieux  des  Chinois  et  las  Urns 
religieux  des  tOventes  peuples.  2  torn.  Parii, 
185^  large  8>.  pp.  764,  820. 

The  eoalmU  or  Tose  I.  wot*  paM.  by  G.  PMrtbkr 
la  1H«0  with  the  UUe.  "  Lea  llvras  aaerte  de  I  oneai.' 
M. 


130K  RawUnaon,  George.  The  ContrMti 
of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Sjs- 
tenis:  or  Nine  Sermons  preached  before  ttie 
University  of  Oxford  ...  .  London,  ttiUt 
»•.  pp.  xiv.,  275.    H. 

fiem.  II.  pp.  11-60.  wltli  neiM,  pp.  SOB-flO,  tmu 
of  the  Chriatlan  docCriae  of  tbe  ftaiarc  life  ac  cm- 
pared  with  the  ehlef  heathen  vtewa.  Tbe  aatlMr 
mainuina  ipp.  ilt~l»)  that  AxlttoCls  balisred  la  (to 
tBuaertaUtj  of  the  seoL 


B.^UNCIVIUZED  NATIONS. 


L  In  General. 

1302.  Scl&mid,  Job.  Wilh.  ImroorUliUtis 
Animorum  Doctrina  historice  et  dogmatice 
spcctata.  Dissvrtatio  I.,  II.  Jenae,  1770, 4*. 
pp.  74. 

The  hiHoiy  of  ttao  doetrlae  amonx  barbareas 
nations. 

1303.  Melnrra,  Christoph.  Ueber  die  Mei- 
nunj^en  ruber  und  uncnltivirter  Vdlker,  Uber 
die  Natur  der  nienscblichun  Seelen,  und  Uber 
Fortdaucr  nach  dem  Tode.  (In  the  GVUin- 
guche$  hitt.  Mag.,  1787.  II.  742-759;  also  in 
Vldgge's  Gtich.  d.  Glaubens  an  UtuUrbL,  II. 
211-232.)    F. 

1304.  Knappy  Georg  Christian.  Super  Causis 
et  Funtibus  Upinionis  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 
morum ...  apud  Nationes  l>arbaras  atque  a 
Cuitu  Veri  Dei  allenas.  Halis  Saxonum,  17110, 
4».  pp.  24. 

Also  In  hli  Scrlpta  var.  Arg.,  M  ed.,  I.  77-114.    H. 

1905.  SyWan,  Chriittoph.  De  Origine  Opinio- 
niH  de  Immortalitate  Animi  apud  Gentes  in- 
cuItiiH.  [lifgp.  Job.  Ilenr.  Julius.]  Lundie, 
1800,  4*.  (2  sb.) 
1305*.  Pricliard,  James  Cowles.  Researches 
into  tlie  Phyeical  History  of  Mankind.  3d 
Ed.  5  vol.  London,  (Ist  ed.  1818;  2d  ed.,  2 
vol.,  1S2«,)  1837-47,  8o.    /r. 

Contains  eoeiiiderable  Infbrmatlon  rpapeetlnc  th« 
rellnloni  of  b«rbaroui  nationa,  pnrtlcalarlj  in  voia. 
I.  and  V.  See  aleo  Ms  A'atwrol  HUttrj/  o/  ifon,  4th 
ed.,  l  vol.  Lond.  (1842,  45,  48.)  1865,  8".    B. 

2,  Africa  and  Oceania. 

1306.  Oldemdorp,  Christian  Georg  Andreas. 
...  Getichicbte  tier  Mission  der  evangelischon 
Briider  auf  den  caraibischen  Inselii  S.  Thomas, 
B.  Croix  und  8.  Jan.  ...  2  TheUe.  Barby, 
1777, 8o.    //. 

On  the  religion  of  the  negroea,  see  I.  S18-.S41.  A 
large  part  of  thii  account  \%  traiitSated  bj  Priehard, 
Bes.  into  tht  Pk^.  Hut.  of  Mankind,  1. 19»-ill,  Sd  ed. 

1307.  Ellia,  Willmm.  Pulyuusian  Ke.«iearches 
during  a  Kesideuce  of  nearly  eight  Years  in 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  A  new 
K(L,  enlarged  and  improved.  4  vol.  London, 
(l«t  od.,  |S2«,)  1850,  IfA 

On  the  opinion*  of  the  Sandwich  lalandersoonoeni' 
ing  death  and  a  ftiiure  state,  tee  Ch.  XV. 

1308.  1.5hm,  Eduard  Wllh.  MIttheilungen 
Ul»er  die  Kellgion  der  Ptdynenier  oder  der 
TapulMnder.  (lllgen's  Zeitfcftrifi  /.  d.  hist. 
Theol.,  1842,  XIL  iv.  165-1Z2.)    H. 
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1308*.  Cross,  E.  B.  On  tbe  Karens.  (Jovmel 
<t/'  tht  Amer.  OrienL  Society,  1854,  FV.  2W- 

316.)    H. 

Pp.  aosaie  eontaJa  aa  intercatiac  aoe— at  sf  tk« 

notion*  of  tb«  Karen.%  raipecilBf  the  sa«l  aad  tht 
futaie  lifle. 

1300.  Sl&ortland,  Edward.     Traditions  and 

Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders:  wttli 

Illustrations  of  their  Manners  and  Cnstonis. 

London,  18M,  16».  pp.  xii.,  300.    BA.,  H. 

For  tbe  notions  of  tbe  New  Zealandm  eoaerraiaf 

the  future  life,  we  Chapters  IT.  and  VII. 

1310.  'Wllllamsy  Thomas,  ttnd  Calrert, 
James.  V\ji  and  the  Fljiana.  ...  Edited  bj 
George  Stringer  Rome.  (Lontion,  1858,)  New 
York,  1869,  S*.  pp.  x.,  561.     H. 

Cb.  VII.  of  Part  I.,  pp.  M8-1W.  ea  the  leHglsasr 
the  F^iiiBt,  eontain*  atueh  carfMis  oiatter  oeaeen- 
Ing  their  notion^  of  the  future  lilb. 

1310*.  CasAllsy  Eugene.  Lea  Baasoatos  on 
Vingt-trois  ann^s  dfo  tl^onr  et  d'obitervations 
an  sud  de  TAfrique  ...  .  Paris,  1899,8*.  pp. 
xvi..371.    H. 

See  particularly  pp.  25T-MB.  —  Aa  EnfjUA  tfas«> 
laiioB.  London.  lt«. 

1311.  Turaer,  George.  Nineteen  Tears  in 
Polynesia:  Missionary  Life,  Travels,  and  Re- 
searches in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  ... 
London.  1861  [181101,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  M8.     BA. 

Sec  Chapter*  XXni.  sad  XXIV.,  pp.  tST-Ml  ea 
"  Death  sod  Barlal,"  •'▲  Fntare  Btace—  Bdigiea," 
ste. 

3i  Abori^et  of  Amerioa. 

1312.  I«aflta«,  Pierre  Francois.  Mceufa  des 
sanvages  am^riquains  comps^r^es  anx  meenrs 
des  premiers  temps.  Oovrage  enricbi  de 
figures  ...  .2  torn.  Paris,  172^  4*,  or  4 
torn.  12*.    B. 

1313.  CharlewolXy  Pierre  Francois  Xavier 
de«  Journal  d'un  voyage  fiiit  par  vrdre  dn 
Roi  dans  rAm4rique  aeptentrionale;  adre8s4 
k  Madame  la  Dnchesee  de  Leedigui&res.  ... 
Paris,  1744,  4*.  (Forming  Tome  III.  of  his 
Hist,  dt  la  Xotn.  France,)  pp.  xix.,  xiv.,  MS. 
B. 


On  the  tradlUoas  and  the  rellrlon  of  the  na' 


EuSES 


of  Oaaada.  m«  Lettre  XXIV.  (XXIIL  la  the 
tranil.n  pp.  84S-99S.  —  Aa  MngUah  traaalatisn.  Ua* 
don.  17CS,  8*. 

1314.  Crans,  David.  . . .  iltstorie  von  Orifn- 
land  ...  .  2>  Anfl.  2  Theile  (paged  continu- 
ously). Barby,  <]7«5,)  1770,  ^.  pfk  1132  +• 
B, 
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1815.  Cransy  Dnrfd.  Tortsetimng  ...  .  Bftrby, 

IIIO,  h".  pp.  360  4-.     U. 

On  Ibe  i«U(l«n  aad  lupentltlMi  of  th«  Orvcnland- 
ert,  we  B.  III.  Abach.  X.  pp.  23S-'i77,  iind  ForUtiMmiii, 
pp.  SJl-S-Jt. 

1316.  The    IlUtory    of  Groenlaud    ...    . 

Translated...    .    2  vol.  London,  17C7,  8».   //. 

1316>.  Jarvifly  Saninel  Farmar.  A  Discourse 
on  tlic  Ueligiuu  of  tbe  Indian  Trlbefl  of  North 
America.  Delivered  before  tbe  New-York 
Historical  Society,  December  20,  1810.  ... 
New- York,  1820,  »•.  pp.  111.    B. 

Alio  la  tlM  CbUcerioiM  t/  Ou  N.  T.  BUt.  St.  for 
1»1.  III.  Itfl-Wik    H. 

1317.  Sahafpan,  Bernardino  dcy  d.  a.d.  1500. 
HiKtoria  universal  de  las  comis  de  Nueva  Es- 
pafla.  (In  Lord  Kingaborough's  AntiquitifM 
of  Mfxico,  Vol.  VII.,  and  VI.  M6-493,  Lond. 
K30-31,f'>l)    BA. 

On  the  Hexkan  notloou  about  ftatoro  revard*  aod 
punlihmenu.  ■««  AppeDd.  to  Lib.  III.  (Vol.  TH. 
pp.  116-118).  Conocruing  tbln  work,  tbe  moftt  Im- 
pOTtunt  Miuroe  of  informatioa  on  the  reli<;lon  of  tho 
Atteoa.  4e«  Pre^eott*  Conqvst  of  Metho,  I.  M^-W. 
AD  edition  wna  publ.  at  Mexico  in  IttW,  In  8  %-ol.  9*. 

l31S  Scl&oolcraft,  Henry  Rowe.  Infoimn- 
tion  re!i{>ecting  the  History,  Condition  and 
Pro.<<pectit  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  tbe  United 
States:  collected  and  prepared  under  the  Di- 
rection of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  per 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1S47  ...  .  Il- 
lustrated by  S.  Eastman  ...  .  Published  by 
Authority  uf  Congress.  6  pt.  Philadelphia, 
lS51-«0,  large  4*.     H. 

Vol.  V(.  hM  alM  tbe  title:  —  "Arcblvea  of  Abori- 
ginal Knowledge."  tie.  On  tbe  religion  of  the  Indiana, 
ime  pnrtienlarlr  Part  I.  pp.  38,  39;  II.  68;  111.00,  61 ; 
IV.  66.  70.  63^451 ;  V.  401-411 ;  VI.  637,  el  aei|q. ;  aee 
alaoIII.  48.'I-»9I.  IV.  48»-497,  and  V.  41S-441. 

1310.  mmicrf  .Toh.  Georg.  Geschichte  der 
amerikunt!fohen  Urreligionen.  Basel,  1855 
[1854 J,  ^.  pp.  viii.,  707.    B. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India. 

1S20.  Macpherflony  8amnel  Charters  (or 
Chartref*?).  An  Account  of  the  Religious 
Opinions  and  Observances  of  tbe  Kbonns  cif 
Goomsur  and  Boad.  (Journal  oftht  Rot/.  A$. 
Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  IMS,  VII.  172-100.)    H. 

1320*. An  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the 

Khonds  in  Orissa.   {Ibid.  IMS,  XIII. 216-274.) 

H. 

Cnrlou*  and  Intercatlng. 

1321.  Hodflfson,  Brian  Houghton.  [Half- 
title: —  J  On  the  Aborigines  of  India.  ... 
[Title:  —  ]  Essay  the  First;  on  the  Kocch, 
B6d6  and  Dbim41  Tribes,  in  Three  Parts.  ... 
Calcutta,  IH47,  H*.  pp.  200. 

Cfinuining  mueb  enriooa  natter  relating  to  tbeir 
religlmi.  Niimcroua  esaaja  br  Mr.  Hodgson  on  the 
aboriginal  tribe*  nf  India  will  b«  found  la  the/ovnuU 
0/  th*  Stpal  AHaUc  Sodttifo/  MengoL 

1322.  Caldi^rcll,  R.  A  Comparatfve  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  or  South-Imlian  Family  of 
I^nguage^.  ...  LomloQ,  18511,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
62S.    H. 

See  Append.,  pp.  &Ift-628.  en  the  anetent  religion 
of  the  Dravidian^.  and  for  further  illnatrationa,  the 
author'a  work  on  "Th4  Shdn^in  of  Tinn«»Mf." 

1323.  [Seaddcr,  Daviit  C.].  Tlie  Aborigines 
of  Indiii.  {Hihlioth.  Sacra  for  Oct.  18K0{ 
XVII.700-7.W.)     H. 

For  tb«  "iogalar  notions  <^  the  Khonda.  see  p.  74&. 

5.  Andent  Chnnani  and  BoandinaTiani. 


seleeUe   BeptentrionalM   et   Cettlcae   ...    . 
Ilannoverae,  1720,  sm.  k*.  pp.  xxx.,  500.    U. 
S«e  partlcalarly  pp.  Ui-lftt. 

1325.  Keia,  Job.  Pet.  TbeologisB  Gentitis 
Cimbricae  purioris  Specimen  I.  sen  Dissertatio 
. . .  qua  . . .  probatur,  Cinibfoeadhuc  Gentiles 
Doctrlnie  Immortalitatis  Anima)  et  Resurrec- 
tionis  Corponim  non  ftiisse  expertes.  Kil. 
1728,  4».  pp.  62. 

Poroiing  a  aort  of  auppletnentto  Pflinner'a  Spttema 
TheoL  0*nt.  furiorit.    Coup.  No.  l/SO. 

1326.  Laifcrbrlnif  (formerly  Brlnff),  Sven. 
De  Inimortalitate  Mentis  ad  Doctrinam  Hy- 

1)orboreorum.  f/fen).  Nils.HoUstrOm.l  Lundie, 
1748,  8*. 

1327.  Sehfiise,  Gottfried.  Der  Lehrbegriff 
der  alten  teutschen  und  nordischen  Vtflker 
von  dem  Ztistaude  der  Beelen  nach  dem  Tode 
tiberhaupt,  und  von  dem  Hinmiel  und  der 
Htflle  insbesondere.    Leipzig,  1750, 8*.  pp.  370. 

1328.  GrnndtTlif,  Nik.  Fred.  Severin.  Nor- 
dens  Mytbologi  eiler  Sindbilled-Sprog  histo- 
risk-poetisk  udviklet  og  oplyst  ...  .  Andon 
omarbeidede  Udgnvo.  KiOl>enhavn,  (1808,) 
1832,  8«.  pp.  xxiv.,  635  -f .     H. 

See  Ftrtign  Quar.  Bn.  ZVI.  437-4M. 

1328*.  Mtintcr,  Friedr.,  Bp.  Die  Religion  des 
Nordens,  vor  den  ZeitenOdins.  (StKudlin  und 
Txsohirner's  Archiv  f.  KirehengeMch.j  181tt. 
III.  ii.  251-303.)    D. 

1320.  Mone,  Frans  Joseph.  Geschichte  des 
Ileidenthums  im  niirdlichen  Europa.  ...  2 
Thelle.  Leipzig  und  Darmstadt,  1822-28,  C«. 
y|.,  B. 

Tbell  I.  Die  Religionen  der  flanlaohen,  alawiaohen 
nnd  ekandlnaviaobcn  Talker.  . . . 

Tbell  II.  Die  Religionen  der  a&dliclicn  teutaoben 
and  der  oeltiacben  Volker.   . . . 

Publlaheil  aa  a  aupplcuirnt  to  Crenzer'a  Sifmbclik, 
fbmiing  Vola.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  work. 

1330.  Magnusem  (Tcel.  Magnusflom,  L(U. 
Maf^nceusi,  Finn.  Eddalaeren  og  dens 
Oprindelse  eiler  niijagtig  Fremstilling  af  do 
gamie  Nordboers  Digtninger  og  5Ieuinger  oni 
Verdens,  Gudemes,  Aandernes  og  Menneske- 
nes  Tilblivelse,  Natur  og  Sl^apbne  ...  .  T.t 
Prisskrifl  ...     .    4  Bd.    KJttbenhavn,  1824- 

20,  «••    A.,n. 

On  thia  Important  work,  sec  Fortijn  Quttr   Rn. 

II.  '.'10-243.  and  the  artlclea  by  O.  n.  Depping  in  tho 
Journal  de$  Savant,  18:.s,  pp.  63.VC61,  and  16'J»,  pp. 
47-67.  — Tho  whole  of  Bd.  iV.  treata  of  tbe  Seaadi' 
navian  opinions  concerning  the  aoul  and  tbe  fntare 
life. 

1331.  PriscsB  veterum  Boreallum  Mytbo- 

logiw  Lexicon  ...    .     Haunin*,  1828,  4«.    A. 

Alio  appended  to  his  ed.  of  Satmmd't  Edda,  Para 

III.  pp.  273-996.  {H.)  For  an  iutcroiting  account 
of  tbe  Boandinavian  nivtbolozj,  founded  on  tbia  ex* 
bauftlve  work,  ko  Ftritign  Hnmr.  Rrv.  IV.  10*2-139. 

1332.  [Glttckselig,  Anton  Tliorniondl.  Al- 
ktina.  Nordlscbe  nnd  nord-slawische  Mytho- 
logle.  Von  D.  G.  Th.  Legis.  ...  Leipzig, 
IMIl,  9fi.  pp.  xxviii.,  230.    A. 

1333.  Grimm,  Jacob (Ludwig Carl).  Deutsche 
Mythologie.  »  Ausg.  2  Bde.  Gtfttingen, 
(1885,)  1W4, 8».pp.  11.,  1246.  /T— 3- Au8g.,1864. 

On  the  hell  and  paradiae  of  tbe  Teatoalo  niTtho- 
logT.  ace  Cap.  XXV.  pp.  TSO-Ttt;  aee  alao  Cap.  XXVI. 
and  XXVII.,  pp.  786-815.  "Soelen, '  and  "  Tod." 

1334.  Hammericli,  Martin  Job.  Om  Rag- 
narokHUiytlien  og  dens  Betydnlng  1  den  old- 
nordisko  Religion.     KJDbenbavn,  18S6,  8». 

*'A  clerer  work."— JIadhssff. 

1335.  PiifOtt,  Grcnville.  A  Manual  of  Scan- 
dinavian MythoUigy  containing  a  Popniar  Ac- 
count of  the  two  Kddas  and  of  the  Religion 
of  Odin  ...  .  London,18S0,8*.pp.xtiv.,370. 
H, 


182>.  S<(larLi<(dlk,  nth  cent.?  See  No.  327.3. 

1824.  BartholiiiUfl,  Ttiomas,   the  younger.    _-_^    --«_-         _„.       ^      . 
Antiquitates  Danicse.  de  Causis  contemptie  a    ^^   Mailer,  Wilh.    Geschichte  nnd  system 


.fm.us.si|t«i  vc»«v«v     a.maii%«^a    «sv  x./^a«»"j*»     \^\^mu^^.  m%m^f%vf^    «a 

Danis,  adhnc  Oentililms,  Mortis,  Libri  tres. 
Hafniie,  lA8tf,  4*. 
1324*.  Kejraleri    Job.    Gcorg.    Autiqvitatos 
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der  altdeutscben  religion.    G<ittingen,  1844, 
8«.  pp.  xiv.,  424.     7>. 

On  tlie  underworld  and  tH«  aUts  of  aoula  adsr 
death,  ass  pp.  aaMl4. 

829 
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1337.  Keyscry  (Jac.)  Rnd.  Nordnuendenei 
IteligionsfutiAtning  i  Hedendommen.  ChrlM- 
tiania,  1M7,  8«.  ppi  177. 

1838. Hie  Religion  of  the  Northmen  ...    . 

TmnslHteil  by  Biirclay  Pennock.    New  York, 
1854,  l-2f.  pp.  346.     A.,  B, 

1339.  Mallet,  Paul  Henri.  Northern  Anti- 
qnitii'M...  .  Ti-an«lated  ...  by  Bishop  Percy. 
]Ncw  Edition,  ruvitted  thi'oughuut,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged;  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Proso  £<lda  from  the  Original  Old  None  Text ; 
and  NoteH  Critical  and  explanatory,  by  J.  A. 
Blackwell,  Yjm\.  To  which  is  added,  An  Ab- 
stract of  the  liyrbvggja  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  London,  1847,  sm.  8«.  pp.  (4),  678,  H. 
(Bohn'«  Antlq.  Libr.) 

Pp.  4M-J07  eontalB  a  "  Critical  ExamionUon  of  tha 
Leading  I>octriuea  of  the  ScaDdtoavian  Sj.stcm  of 
If  jtbology,"  by  the  Rdltor.  which  dcnenrca  particular 
attcDtion.  The  original  wm-k  of  Mallet  vas  publ.  at 
Coptnhagen  In  IT»5-^,  with  the  title,  "  Introdnetion 
A  rhistoire  de  Dannemaro,"  etc 

1340.  Thorp«t  Bei\Jamin.  Northern  Mytho- 
logy, cuinpi  ining  the  Principal  Popular  Tradi- 
tions and  Superstitions  of  Scandinavia,  North 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  ...  3  vol. 
London,  1851-^2, 1>.    U. 

1341.  Howitt,  William,  ofid  Mra.  Mary  (Bo* 
iham).  The  Literature  and  Romance  of 
Nortliurn  Lurope  ....  2  vol.  London,  18^2, 
120.    IL 

See  particularly  Ch.  IV. 

1342.  Datacnt,  Oeorge  Webbe.  The  Norsemen 
In  Ic(?laiid.  ( Oxford  Etsayi  tor  1858,  8«.  pp. 
165-'214.)    77. 

On  the  SeandlnaTlan  hell.  ete.  Me  pp.  lU-199. 

,]d42>.  Mamnhardt,  Wilh.  Oermanische 
Mythen  ...  .  Berlin,  1898,  8".  pp.  xxi.,  7C0. 
A. 

6.  Ancient  Ganli  and  Britoni.    (Dniidism.) 

1343.  [Martin,  Jacqnes].  La  rttligion  des 
GauIolH  ...    .    2  torn.    Paris,  1727, 4o.    A. 

1344.  Hart licb,  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  De  Dnridis 
Occidental ivm  I'opvlorvm  Philoeophis  ...  . 
[Pries.  Job.  Ueo.  Frick.]  Vlmae,  1731,  4*.  pp. 
64  +,  with  a  plaU.    H. 

Draiee  that  the  Druldi  believed  in  traumigratlon. 

1345.  Bernard,  David.  De  Statu  Mortnorum 


ex  Mente  Tetemm  Druidum.  [Profr.]  Up* 
siae,  1732,  4«.  (1  sh.) 

1346.  Borlase,  William.  OlMienrations  oo  the 
Antitiuitiej*  ...  of  the  County  of  CornwalL  . . . 
Oxf jrd,  17&4,  fol.  pp.  xvi.,  414.     H. 

"  Of  the  Immortality  and  TranmilgratlsB  of  the 
Sual.  and  bow  fkr  adopted  by  tlM  Druida,"  k«  pp. 
M-100. 

134C>.  Chtnlac  de  la  Bastldc  d«  Clanx, 

Pierre.  Dimronis  sur  Ik  natui-e  et  Ics  dognui 
de  la  religion  gauloiae  ...  .  Paris,  176V,  ll*". 
pp.  xxxix.,  ICl  -f .    BA, 

1347.  l¥llltaB&s,  Edward.    Poems.  Lyric  and 

Pautural  ...    .    2  vol.  Ixindon,  17U4,  !.>. 

Id  the  Botea  to  the»e  poerna  Mr.  miltacts  (other 
wlko  named  lolo  Morganwai  iclvca  aa  expocilka  of 
the  Draidic  tbeolog)-.  Mr.  Kaah.  howcrcr,  deMaacet 
this  at  utterly  aatnutvorthj.    Sec  below. 

1348.  Uavles,  liUlward.  Celtic  Rescardies 
...  .  London,  ISM,  large  8*.  pp.  x.,  Ixxiii., 
661,    H. 

1349.  — 


—  The   Mythology   and 
British  Druids  ...    .     Loi 


Rites  of  the 
ndon,  1809,  large  t*. 
pp.  xvi.,  642,  6  (Index  to  Celtic  Researches), 
i/. 

1360.  Plctet,  Adolphe.  lAmyst^redesBardet 
de  rile  de  llretagne,  on  la  doctrine  des  Bardes 
(iallois  du  moyen  &;;e  sur  Dion,  la  vie  future  et 
la  transmigration  des  4mes.    liencve,  lS3<i,  8*. 

Plctct  baa  bf»n  entircl/  misled,  aecording  to  Vr. 
Kaah  (see  below),  by  relyias  on  i>r.  Edward  WilUaiaa. 

1361.  [Alir«v>  Will  lam  Ronnsevllle].  Celtic, 
or  Dniiuicul,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Liff. 
{Chri&U  Exam,  fjr  Jan.  1857;  LXI 1. 88-92.)  H. 

1352.  Nash,  D.  W.  Taliesin;  or.  The  Bards 
and  Druids  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the 
Remains  of  the  Earliest  Welsh  Bards,  ami  an 
Examination  of  the  Bardic  Mysteries.  ... 
London,  1:.£S,  8».  pp.  xii.,  S41.     H. 

Mr.  Naah  explodca  ibe  notioo  that  the  oldest  Wehdi 
poema  are  fall  of  Dreklicol  iloctriu«».  *'Ackite  bi;^ 
terie*."  and  pa^.n  mjtholncy.  charcing  DatWs,  la 
particular,  with  the  (rusiw^t  ula:ratt.Matk«j  la  hit 
OUie  Se*earckea.  He  doubta  the  belicr  of  the  Dniidi 
in  (be  doctrine  of  tranawicratlon.    8««  pp.  134-ltt. 

Farther,  one  may  cooaalt  on  the  rel^eioa  of  the 
Ancient  Oaula.  the  eaaaye  of  J.  B.  P.  F.uel.  in  the 
Jfi'wt.  </«  FAcad.  Bojf.  dt*  Im*tr.  et  BttUt-LtCtnt 
XXIV.  S43^S88.  and  of  Nic.  Frvret,  ibid.  pp.  >1M3l 
\H.)  ;  on  the  Druld'^  the  wemolr  of  C.  P.  Dndai, 
ibid.  XIX.  4fa»-<M  (ir.).  and  the  csaay  of  Kdw.  Led- 
wich  In  the  Arckaeolofi*  of  the  Sec  of  Aattqnarkt 
of  London.  VII.  SOS-Zj.    B. 


C  — ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS,  PERSIANS,  HINDUS  (BRAHMANISM  AND  BT7DDHISM), 

CHINESE. 


1.  OomprehensiTe  Worki. 

1363.  "Windiachmann,  Carl  Joseph  Hiero- 
nymu«.  Lie  Philosophie  im  Fortgnng  der 
Weltgeschichte.  I«'Theil.  l*-4«  Abtheilung. 
Die  Qrundlagen  der  Philosophie  im  Morgen- 
landc.    UoDii,  1827-34,  8«.  eith. 

AtHh.  I.  lelatea  to  China;  II.-IV.  to  India. 

1363>.  Kr5gcr,  J.C.  Abriss einer  vergleichen- 
den  DHiKtclliiiig  der  Indlsch-Pcrsisch-  und 
ChlnoslHclicn  Heligionssysteme,  niit  stetcr 
RUckHicbtsnahme  anf  die  spMteren  Religions- 
formon  und  don  Urspntng  religittser  Ideen. 
. . .     Ki«lfbcn,  1842,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  359.     F. 

Bcp  particularlr  on  the  nature,  origin  and  deatiny 
of  iht!  soul,  pp.  iaft-149,  l&S-^ifiO. 

1363*>.  R^muaat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  Melanges 

posthunu'M  d'histoiro  et  do  litterature    ori- 

entales  ...    .    Parix.  184S,8«.  pp.  iv., 4C0.  H. 

Containa  articles  on  Buddhiym,  tlio  religiooa  aeeu 

of  the  Hindua,  Ciilnesc  pbiloaophy,  etc. 

2.  Anoient  Egyptiani. 


der  Agjrpter  nach  dem  hieroglyphfscheB  Pa- 
pyrus in  Turin  mit  einem  Yurvrorte  xum  o^ 
sten Male herausgegcben  ...  .  Leipzig,  1642, 
4*.  pp.  24,  and  B9  picU*.    II. 

For  an  aecoant  of  the  *•  Book  of  the  Dead."  see  8. 

Blrch'a  Sfffptian  Hien^ypha,  appended  to  Sir  J.  0. 

Wllkinaon'a  Eofptiant  im  tk*  Tiim»  af  IM«  PMrooAa, 

Lond.  1657,  ff>,  pp.  270-2:<.    IT. 

1366.  Seyflkrlli,  GusUv.  TheoIogischeScbrif- 
ten  der  alten  Aegypter  nach  dem  Turincr  Pa- 

fynisKumersteuMaleucbersetzt,  ...  Qotha, 
865,  8».  pp.  viii.,  120.    H. 

1366.  *SaI  an  Slnsln  sire  Liber  Metempsy- 
chosis Veterimi  Aeg^'ptiorum.  B  doabos  Pa- 
pyris  fimebrilras  hieraticia  SIgnia  exaratis 
nunc  primum  edidit  Latine  vertit  Koiua  s4je- 
cit  llonrictts  Brugsch.  ...  Berolini.  1861,4*. 
pp.  iv.,  42,  and  onejplate,    BA. 

Noticed  by  O.  Seyfllarth  In  the  L«ifM.  JtfiMft..  UBl. 
XXXVII.  86.  who  aaT*.  "Dicocr  I^ma  \it  kelMa- 
wesa  eln  Initium  Ltbrl  Metempffrchona,  aondem  da* 
Buch  del  Lobgeaancea  an  die  Vcrklirten,  die  la  iaa 
Belch  drr  Sclt^en  hfnfibergekomBien :  iht  Jed*  MM 
dca  Ton  Urn.  B.  mlaaveratandenca  Toztct  lehrL'* 


1864.  Lepsias,  (Kari)  Rich. 
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Das  Todtenbtich 


1367.  Gait er«ry  J<di.  Ghriatoph.    OoouMBta* 
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tlo  do  Metemfwychoflf  ImmorUlitatis  Animo- 
rvm  Syiubolu  Aegyptio  ad  Uerodoti  L.  II.  c. 
122  et  123.  1787.  {Cbmment.  Sac  Reg.  Scient. 
GfMinffensu,  1780,  4«,  IX.  iii.  4a-62.)    H. 

135S.  Ham  me  r-Purgs  tally  Joseph,  Baron 
von.  Die  Lebre  von  der  I4»terwelt  der  Ae- 
gyptcr,  und  den  Mysterien  der  Isin,  erkl&rt 
ausi  MumienfremKlden  dcs  k.  k.  Antiken-Kabi- 
uetd.  (Fundgrubfn-  dti  Oritntt^  V.  273-^8, 
Wien,  ISItf,  fol.)    U. 

1358».  ZacharlHy  Carl  Salomon.  De  Aegyp- 
tioruni  Ju<iiciu  B'lonni  in  Defunctos.  [Progr.J 
lluidelbei-gac,  1819,  4*. 

1359.  Pettl|frei;iry  Thomas  Joseph.  A  His- 
tory of  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Worship  and  Embalming  of  the  Sacred 
Animals  by  the  Egyptians;  with  Kenuu-ks  on 
the  Funeral  Cereiiionies  of  Different  Nations 
...  .  London,  1834,  4*.  pp.  xxi.,  2^4,  and  14 
plates.    BA. 

1359».  Roscllinly  Tppollto.  I  Monnmenti 
dell'Egitto  e  della  Nubia  ...  .  Parte  prima 
Monnmenti  storici  Tomo  I.-IV.  [Tom.  IIL  in 
2  pt.J  I  Parte  seconda  Monument!  civili 
Tomo  I.-III.  I  Parte  terza  Monument!  del 
cnlto.  8  tom.  in  9  pt.  Pisa,  18S3-44,  8*,  and 
380  pfatet,  in  5  v<»l.  fol.     A.,  U. 

On  th«  RfTptlan  d'>ctriBe  of  the  ratnr«  life.  »e« 

Monyimtntt  CiriU,   Tom.   III.  Cap.  TIL,  particularljr 

pp.  Ob-^X,  430-14 -.*,  47i>^SO'i. 

1360.  Champolllom-Flgeac,  Jean  Jac- 
ques. Kgypte  nnciiMine  ...  .  Pnri:«,  1830, 
ty*.  pp.  600,  and  92  plates.  (One  of  the  vols. 
of  V  Univerg.)     11. 

(la  the  Kgjptlan  notioas  of  tb«  futaro  life,  see  pp. 
10-13 1. 

1361.  IVilkinaom,  Sir  John  Gardner.  A 
Second  Series  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Including  their  Ke- 
ligion.  Agriculture,  Ac  ...  .'2  vol.,  and  a 
vol.  of  Plates.     London,  1841,  8*.    H. 

Chsp.  XVL.  Tot.  II.  pp.  Sf<l-4«S,  treats  of  Funeral 
R!t<^  andOlferlnfa  to  the  Dead.  Pp.  440-4.M  relate 
to  TraiMroigratloo.  the  Immortalitr  of  the  8o>il,  aad 
Future  Judgment.    See  alao  Vol.  ll  pp.  Slft-3.0. 

136l>.  Rftth,  Eduard  (Max.).  Die  Hgyptische 
and  die  zoroastrische  Qlaubenslelire  als  die 
lUtesten  Quellen  unserer  spekulativen  Ideen. 
...  Mannheim,  1840,  8*.  pp.  x.,  461  (text), 
©1  (notes).    B. 

Aim  with  the  title :  —  "  Oesehlehte  nnaerrr  abend- 
liodUchen  Pbilotophie.  ...  !**  Band.  ...  "  B-t. 
II..  "  tieechlchtc  der  Kriecblwhea  PhUoMphie,"  wa.i 
publUbed  in  I6M.  On  the  Kgjptiaa  doctrine  eon. 
cemlng  the  toul  and  Ite  deatinjr,  sec  pp.  176-185  «nd 
the  notes ;  on  the  ZoroMtrlan,  pp.  49-436. 

1302.  Kenrtck,  John.  Ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1850,  8*. 
B.  —  Also  New  York,  1852, 12».     //. 

(ha  the  Errptlan  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  see  Vol. 
I.  pp.  396-410,  and  4t4-4'/7,  Amer.  cd. 

13n>.  Osbitm,  William.  The  3Ionumental 
History  of  Egypt  ...  .  2  voL  London,  1854, 
8».     />. 

See  ToL  I.  pp.  430-433. 

1363.  Uhlemann,  Max.  Das  Todtengericht 
}>ei  den  alten  Ae;;yptem.  Eine  HabiUtations- 
Kede  ...  .  Berlin,  1854,8*.  pp.  16,  and j)/a/<. 
F. 

13(U.  Bansca,  Christian  Carl  Josias.  Egypt's 
Place  in  Universal  History.  ...  Vol.  l.-IV. 
London,  lH48-«0,  N*.     U. 

In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  S3»-6&8.  the  author  treaU  of  "  The 
Instit6tce  of  Beligion  [iD  Kgrpt) :  Animal  Wonhip 
and  Metempujcho.^ia.  — The  Belief  In  PerMual  Re- 
•(MQaibilitf  and  InimortalitT,  aa  expresMd  in  the 
*  Bo>>k  of  the  Dfad.*  —  The  Metempajchosla  In  the 
Kgjrptlan  No%-el.  '  —  The  Rug lUh  tranilatton  of  Bun* 
•en'a  work  oo  Kgjpt  eootalna  Important  additiooa  to 
the  Ornnan  original,  publlabcd  at  Hamburg  in  f 
Tol.,  1845-57,  8».     B. 

1365.  [Alf^er,  William  Rounsevllle].  The 
Egyptian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  ( Univtrtalr 
id  iiuar.  for  April,  185«;  XUI.  186-147.)  J£, 


13C6*.  Hatrd^;ric]c,  (Carles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  etc.     Part  IV.  18511.     See  No.  1297. 

1365t>.  Sl&arp«,  Samue!.  The  History  of  Egypt 
from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by 
the  Arabs  A.D.  640.  . . .    The  4th  Ed.    2  vol. 
'    London,  1850,  8*.    H. 

On  the  ftiture  llfli,  see  Gh.  I.  {  S7;  II.  »;  Y.  9, 
4S;  andZLO. 

3.  Andent  PenianB  and  Modern  PaniB. 

1366.  Avesta.  Zend-Avesta,  onvrage  de  Zo- 
roastre  . . .  traduit  en  Francais  sur I'original 
Zend,  avec  des  remarques ;  i  accompag^4  do 
plusieurs  trait^s  propres  4  ^claircir  les  ma- 
tidres  qui  en  sont  Tobjot.  Par  M.  Anquetil  do 
Perron.  2  tom.  (Tome  I.  in  2  pt.)  Paris, 
1771, 4».    D. 

This  tranalatioB  caaoot  be  safeljr  relied  on. 

1367.  Zend-Avesta,   Zoroasters  Icbendlges 

Wort  ...  .  Nach  dem  Franztfslschen  des 
Ilerm  Anquetil  dii  Perron  von  Johann  Frie- 
derich  KIcuker.  ...  3  Theile.  [Theil  I.,  2^ 
Ausg.]    Riga,  (1770,)  1786,  77,  77,  4*.    H. 

1368.  Klenlcer,    Joh.    Friedr.    Anhang 
Kum  Zend-Avesta. . . .  [Containinga  trans- 
lation of  the  dissertations  of  Anquetil  dn 
Perron,  and  of  Foucher's  treatise  on  the 
.  Ileligion  of  the  Persians,  with  original 

essays.]  2  Bde.  in  5  Theilen.  Leipzig 
und  Riga,  1781-83,  4«.    ff, 

13G0. Zend-Avesta  ImKleinen— das  ist 

Ormuzd's  Lichtgesetz  ...  dargestellt  in 
einem  wesentlichen  Auszuge  aus  deu 
Zendbtichern  ...  nebst  ganz  neuen  Ab- 
handlungen  und  voUstKndigen  Erlttute- 
rnngen  ...  in  drey  Theilen  von  Johann 
Friedrich  Kleuker.  Riga,  1789,  8».  pp. 
60,190+.    D. 

1370. Vendidad  Sade.    Die  heiligen  Schrif- 

ten  Zoroaster's  Ya^na,  Vispered  und  Vendidad. 
Nach  den  lithographirten  Ausgaben  von  Paris 
und  Bombay  mit  Index  und  Olossar  herausge- 

feben  von  Dr.  Hermann  Brockhaus.    Leipzig, 
850,  large  8«.  pp.  xiv.,  416. 

The  Paria  edition  referred  to  in  the  title  vas  edited 
bj  K.  Bumouf,  and  publ.  In  IS2iMS,  fol.    A. 

1371.  Zendavesta  or  the  Religious  Books 

of  the  2U>roastrians  edited  and  translated  with 

,  a  Dictionary,  Grammar  Ac.  by  N.  L.  Weeter- 
gaard  ...    .    Vol.  I.    The  Zend  Texts.    4  pt. 
Copenhagen,  1852-54,  4<».  pp.  26,  486. 
With  a  valuable  preface. 

1372. Ave^ta  die  heiligen    flchriften    der 

l*arsen.  —  Aus  dem  Grundtexte  (il>ersetzt,  mit 
■teter  RUcksicht  aiif  die  Tradition  von  Dr. 
Friedrich  Spiegel.  I«  Band:  Der  Vendidad. 
Mit  xwei  Abbiidungen.  |  1I«  Band.  Vis- 
pered und  Ya^na.  Mit  vier  Tafeln  Abbiidun- 
gen.   2  Bde.     Leipzig,  1862-09,  8«.    //. 

vnth  Talnable  Introduetiooe  and  Excuraus.  Spie- 
gel haa  alw  publ.  an  edition  of  tlie  original  text, 
with  the  Huivireoh  or  Pehlcvl  vertloa,  i  Bde.  Lcip- 
ilC,  18&1hM,  8*,  not  jet  complete. 

1373.  Die  fUnf  GAth&s  odcr  Ssmmlnngea 

von  Liodem  und  Spriichen  Zarathustra's,  sei- 
ner JUnger  und  Nachfolger.  Heransgegebt^n, 
Ubersetzt  und  erklKrt  von  Privatdocent  Dr. 
Mt.  Hang.  ...  2  Abth.  Leipzig,  1858-60,  8». 
pp.  xvl.,  248;  xv!.,  259.  ( Abhandlungrn  f.  d. 
Kunde  d.  Morgenl.^  etc.  Bd.  I.  Nr.  3,  and  Bd. 
II.  Nr.  2.)  . 

1374.  Bamoaf,  Engj^ne.  Commentaire 
snr  le  Yucna  I'un  des  llvres  religieux  des 
Parses  onvrage  contenant  le  texte  zend 
exp1iqu4  pour  la  premiere  fois  ...  et  la 
version  sanscrite  ln4dite  de  N4rlosengh 
...  .  Tome  I.  Paris,  1833  [-35],  4«.  pp. 
clili.,  692,  cxcvj.     BA. 

1375.  —^  £ta<!et  snr  la  Iai:gne  et  snr  lea 
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textM  sends.  Tome  I.  Paris,  1840-£0, 
8«.  pp.  iv.,  429. 

Coiiil«tlDt  of  article!  pnblicbed  lii  the  Jmrnal 
A»latiqu«  1840-fiO.  Importsnt  for  tu  corii»(kiu« 
of  the  mUtnuaaUtloot  of  Auquetil  da  Ferron. 

1376.  Spiegel,  FrieOr.  Studien  Uber  das 
Zendavesto.  1.  Die  Tradition  der  Parscn. 
2.  Zur  parsischen  Escbatologie.  (Zci/- 
ichri/lderdfutschenmorgenl.  GesdUeha/tj 
1847,  I.  342-203.)     H. 

1377.  Splegelr  Friedr.  The  Mme.  3.  Die 
Loliro  von  der  unendlichen  Zeit  bei  den 
Parsen.    (/fcirf.  1851,  V.  221-230.)    //. 

1378.  The  $ame.    4.  Ueber  den  Cultus 

der  Gestirne  und  die  WeltansicLt  der  Pur- 
sen  in  den  verschiedeneu  Epochen  ihrer 
Entwickelung.  (Ibid.  1862,  VI.  78-86.) 
H. 

1^9. Studien  Uber   das    Zendavesta. 

6.  Redaction  und  Abfaasung.  {Ibid.  1S55, 
IX.  174-192.)    H. 

1380.  Der    iiennzehnte    Fargard    des 

Vendidad.  3  Al>th.  MU^chcn,  1850-54, 
4«.  pp.  32,  58,  40. 

From  thtAbkandlHngtnd.pkiU>*.-phUoi.  Cl<u»e 
d.  kon.  hajf.  Akad.  d.  wisMnacha/UH,  Bde.  VI.. 
VII.  (B.)  Tbit  1*  an  lini>ort*nt  chapter  of  the 
Vendtdmd  In  respect  to  eaehatoloKf. 

1380a. Zur  Interpretation  des  Vendidad. 

Leipzig.  1853,  8«.  pp.  54. 

1381.  Schlottmamn,  Konst.  Beitril^e 
znr  Erliiuternug  de^  von  Spiep:el  bearbei- 
teten  Aufangs  des  19ten  Fargurd  des  Ven- 
didad. (Weber's  Indiiche  Sttulien,  1850, 
I.  304-380.)    H. 

1382.  Hauff,  Martin.  Zendstndien.  I. 
Ueberaetzung  und  Krklimng  von  Ja^na 
c.  44.  {Ztittchrift  der  D.  M.  GeteUtcha/t, 
1853,  VIL  314-387,  60C-526.)    H. 

1383.  Zendstndien.   II.  Die  Lehre  Zo- 

roastersnacb  den  alten  Llederndcs  Zenda- 
vresta.  III.  Die  Namen  A  vesta,  Zend  und 
PAzend  in  ihrer  litterarischen  und  reli- 
gionsgcflchicht lichen  Bedeutung.  {Ibid. 
1855,  IX.  683-703.)    H. 

1384.  IVhitney,  William  Dwight.  On 
the  Avusta,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  ZoruuDtrian  Religion.  {Journal  of  the 
Amer.  Orient.  Snc.,  1856,  V.  337-383.)     H. 

On  the  Zoroastrian  dootrUto  of  ths  future  life, 
see  p.  38-i.  ^ 

1385.  Bundeheshy  Liber  Pehlvicns.    E  ve- 

tuHtisHimo  Codice  Havniensi  de^cripHit,  duiis 

Inwcriptiones   Regis   Saporis  I.  a^jecit  N.  L. 

Westcrgaard.    liavniac,  1851,  4«.  pp.  iv.,  84. 

Sre  the  review  br  M.  Hauc,  In  the   OtHngitche 

ftUhrU  AnM*i9^,  18M,  IL  1001-1046.    H. 

1386. Das    oinunddreissigHte    Capitel  des 

Viindohesch.  Ueber  die  Anferstehong  und 
dcu  letzten  KOrper.  fBy  Friedr.  Spiegel.] 
{Das  Ausland  for  1857,  XXX.  433-435.) 

1387.  Spiegel,  Friedr.  Orammatik  der  Pir- 
sispniche  ucbst  Sprachproben  ...  .  Leipzig, 
1851,  8o.  pp.  vili.,  209.     H. 

The  extracts  from  the  Minckhirtd,  of  which  a  Ocr- 
man  tmnnlatlon  \b  given  pp.  161-17S.  aroeurlous  ond 
Snterefitlng  as  illastratlng  the  religions  notioiu  of  the 
Parsls. 

1368.  ArdAI  VirAf.  The  Ardal  Tirnf  Nameh ; 
or,  The  Revelations  of  Ardai  Viraf.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  and  Guzeratee  Versions. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  J.  A.  Pope. 
London,  1816,  8».  pp.  xv.,  123.    H. 

A.  Parsl  work,  deserlblng  the  rewards  and  punish* 
tnentsof  the  future  life,  as  beheld  br  Ardii  VlrAf  in 
a  vtyloa  or  trance  of  a  week's  duration.  In  which  he 
visited  h<>aven  and  hell.  Large  qnoiations  are  givea 
in  the  DaHttiin,  I.  2M3-SIU.  and  br  Dosabhov  Prsm* 
Jee,  r*«  /\ir»e««,  etc.  Lond.  1856,  8",  pp.  *267-'i74. 
(J7.)  Spiegel  regards  the  work  as  a  redactlnn  of  the 
Christian  apoerjphal  book  oaJled  Th*  Atceiuri-n  of 
jMiah.  (Comp.  No.  t409».)  See  his  TradttionM* 
JMtratur  dtr  Bmunt  pp.  IM-VA. 
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1389.  Des4tlr,  aboQt  the  middle  nf  the  16th 
cent.?  liie  l>e»atir,  or  Sacred  Writlngj*  if 
the  Ancient  Persian  Prophets,  in  the  Originxl 
Tongue,  toffether  with  the  Ancient  Persian 
Version  an^Gommentary  of  the  Fifth  Sasan; 
carefully  published  by  Mull*  Fims  Bin  Kaus 
who  has  snl^olned  a  copious  OloiiMury  of  the 
Obsolete  and  Technical  Persian  Terms;  Xa 
which  Is  added  an  English  Translation  of  the 
Des&tir  and  Commeutary  [by  William  £n- 
kinf].    2  vol.  Bombay,  ISH,  8«.    A. 

See  the  reiiew  br  the  Barr«  A.  I.  8ilTe«ti«  di 
8:ic.T  In  the  Journal  de«  Satam».  1K;1.  fp.  Ift-31.  CT- 
T9  (H.),  and  an  art.  on  the  De^-itfr  and  ilic  UsMstia 
bj  W.  Er^kine  in  the  2Vmis.  •/  rA«  X>r.  Ac.  •/  Btm- 
bap,  n.  M2-37C.     A. 

1389*.  DablstAa.    See  Nu.  1257. 


1390.  Hydef  Thomas.  Tetemm  Pereamm  et 
Parthoruui  et  Medumni  Keligionis  Ilistoria. 
...  Kditio  secunda.  Oxouii,  (|700,)  1760, 4^. 
pp.  680  +.    H. 

1391.  Fonolker,  Paul,  the  Abbi.  Traits  hls- 
toriqiic  de  la  rt-ligion  dex  Perses.  ( JUifaieiret 
de  I  Acad.  A'oy.  des  7nsrr.  et  BeUea-Lettra^ 
[1752-72,]  Tomes  XXV.,  XXVII.,  XXIX, 
XXXI.,  and  XXXIX.)    H. 

1392.  Anquetll    d«    Perroik«    AbraliaiB 

Uyacinthe.  Exposition  du  syst^me  thMo- 
gique  des  Perses,  tir6  des  U vres  Zends,  Pehlvis 
et  Parsis.  1T67,  {Mimoiret  de  FAcad,  Bof. 
des  Inter,  et  Belie^LeUret,  XXXVII.  671-700.) 
//. 

130->.  Pastoret,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  MarqttiB  de. 
Zuroustre,  etc.  I7li6.    See  No.  L275*. 

1303.  Tychaeikf  Thomas  Christian.  De  Re- 
ligionvm  Zoruastricarvm  i^vd  exteras  Gentei 
Vestigiis.  ConimentatioI.,II.]71ll-M.  (Osi- 
merUationes  Soc.  Beg.  JSci.  Gftitintfensi*,  CUits. 
Hist,  et  Pha.,  XI.  U2-151,  aad  xll.  1-23.)  E. 

130>.  Brskine,  William.  On  the  Statered 
Books  and  Religion  of  the  Pareis.  . . .  (TiroM* 
actions  qf  the  Lit  Soc.  <^f  Bombav,  IL  296- 
341,  Lond.  1820, 4*.)    A. 

1394.  Rhode,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Die  heflige  Sags 
iuhI  dits  gtfsammte  Keligionssystem  der  alten 
Baktrer,  Sleder  und  Perser  oder  des  ZeodToIbi. 
. . .  Frankfort  am  Main,  IHiO.  8*>  PP>  i^v-, 
645+.    D. 

1305.  ViUleiw,  Joh.  August.  Fragments  ueber 
die  Keligiun  des  Zoroaster — Ans  dem  persi- 
schen  uebersetxt  nnd  mit  cinem  aosnirbr- 
lichen Ckmimentar Tersehen  ...  .  Miteinem 
Vorworte  von  II.  I*ro£  IVindischmann.  Bonn, 
18S1,  8».  pp.  xxxii.,  130  +.     D. 

Bee  the  cHtieisres  of  BilTewtre  de  8aev  la  Ae  Jtar- 
not  dt*  Savatu,  18S»,  pp.  »t~U.    H. 

1396.  Mfiller,  Joh.  Qeorg.  1st  die  Ldire  von 
der  Auferstehung  des  Leibee  wirklich  nicbt 
eine  alt-persische  Lehre?  (TAeoL  Smd.  a. 
A'nV.,  1W5,  pp.  477-406.)    H. 

In  opposiUon  to  HAveiakk.  in  kia  nnwiii  ea  Das. 
xit.  2. 

1397.  NorlE,  Friedrlch  w  Felix,  ori^sMffy 
Selig  Korn.  Mythen  der  alten  Perser  alt 
Quellen  christlicher  Glaubenslebren  and  Ritn- 
alien.  Nach  den  einzelnen  Andentungen  der 
KircheuTttter  und  einiger  neuem  GMehrteo 
Bum  erstenmale  syatematisi^  aneinandei^ 
reiht.  . . .    Leipzig,  iStS,  S*.  1  th. 

On  the  end  of  the  worM.  the  niwriecUsa  of  the 


dead  and  the  last  Judnieot,  »e*  p.  140.  m  Mqq.  AMf 
Kora  was  the  author's  JneUh   aante,  whic^  be 


•ftsrvards  eban^.  Hii*  Chrtsilan  aame  1*  givea  as 
FrledHch  bj  Kayser,  Winer,  Ftest.  Wrttcr,  sad 
Hever's  Cbn*.  la. ;  Sebnis,  In  kls  eratinnatiM  tt 
Helnslns.  has  #W<s.  Roth  eT  these  nsmm  are  «q«iva> 
lent  in  neanlof  to  StU§. 

1398.  HVilBOtkf  John.    The  Pirsl  ReUgien:  as 

contained  in  the  Zaud-Arasti,  and  prnpouiided 

.  anddeftiudedhj.thaZoixjMtriajMoirMWwd 


1309  SECT.  II.    G.  t.— BKLISr  OF  THE  HIHPDa 

dirUlUnltJ.    Bumb.^,  1M»,  (C,_pp.  eiO.   AB.  K.'.ISS^tlJ*,"'^! 

13W.  MtnKBl,  lamtAii 
!■  i,lillu»upl.i«  reliKlei 
V^u.  (ISM,)  !».,;. »-. 


\nt,     ■»  &L  *<"  -^-  *-  ^iftk,  4m  Ifuiu,  H4ULIB.  iblB.  ^  I  Jj] 

HgTptlKhe  BuOMaHi  Ul' Blliln  la  Ibi  JHnul  d« 'jUm^ 

ai-^l.    (S,J    Sh  alio  Uiilii  Orlflui 


».  Roth,    Rndutph.    Zor    ^^ 

ItoS,  Huia.  MBniTB-DtauiiM-a' 


Jcirift  Ar  B.  if°( 


OtuUichaft,  ItUO,  1 

MOZ.  W*(t«rcmBrd,Nle1i[.adTig,    Beltng 

inifiii:^  Staditn,  ISU,  111.  £)3-4Ul.)    M, 

iIh,    Id  iwut  iniiMlca  la  ihnjSviuIii/IU 

It's.  (Alnr,  Willlan  RannHdlls).  Ths  Par- 
■Ih  Dv:Irin<i  ut  >  Fulnra  LlfB.  lu  CooDK- 
liuu  Willi  JudaJma  mil  Chiiilinity,    IQuar- 

JdIx.  I<)U;  V.  «K»-43(1.J     H. 
1H3>  RKrdwIck, CbirlH.  ChrUtudolha 
MuttK.Ete.     l^rtlT.  IHHt.    s«»N<i.ian. 
'  1M3>.  Splecel,  VHedrlch.    Die  tndlllonelU 

*vgtit<-ll[.    WIen.  IMO.  8-.  pp.  ilL.  «i    H. 
■  ■IW  Solirtluo  dti'PBWii  MoT..  towrel.    II" 

UM.  IRaoiaay,  SunBel].  Ths  Relijclaii  of 
Zorowtcr.  IBniixrialiit  Qaar,  tor  Juir  (Dd 
Ocl.  MM,  Ju.  July,  lod  Oct.  IMIi  ivil. 

ia-va.  as8-3T7.  xViii.  i-»,  an-iea.  ss- 

M7.)    B. 

^  Hlmdnit    (BnlunBiiiiki  vid  Buddhism') 

JIWi.  —  Pur  Dm  i<1l[liiBDf  (hi  .it«v<i>ai  D[  IidU. 


ii>.»( 

»r.. 

i^Sa. 

>  AMI.. 

flMS(»0. 

4.  W.b,r 

.  J*«(,    1 

Biff 

lii.  is: 

a.»( 

a,). 

«.  (Mahtbh&rata].  ThsBhigntid^itti 


Mailer:  by  J.CuckburnThamHD  ...  .    Barl- 

fiTj.  1*4S.  4*.  pp.  ciLi.   l&S.     ff 

rim  OiJuk  inniiiilia.  h.  obuM  mitiia, 
Lwln  irrC^IKJ^IMJhMiklMIrttluKul, 
b,  A.  W.  ™a  «<4Uinl.  TlillH.  .lun  .aiMai  - 


tssn 


140a.  IGrecn,  E.  D.).    Tlie  Bliwiat  Uaaln, 

rwA^M'r.nrsfpt.  iMSj  i^'asi-S?) 

10».  ...     ArOechnn.'.   Rslia    id    Iiidrm'. 

Illmncl,  Debit  aDilrrcD  Ep<>»lcn  do  Mahn- 


r<linAT«r*KlkIe,  I,  3Ca-«a,aa4  It.  MI-US;  Hisi 
IHW.  VadK.   Rlfi-yMa.c>iiU>n<d«hymn« 


Wrijbu        Bopp  ...    .    Brrlln,  l»H,  if.  pp.  milll 
imuina     IHO.  H'Btll»thK-BrftliIBB9ll.     Ill 


om    Tode.     Uilce- 

".  Onpnck'liat  ...  Onua  ...  coDllneni 
lor  Mi-riB   Indnmin    LlbHa   ...   urirplain; 
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S«e  the  analritf  I17  LaiOntnaii  In  th«  Map.  Atcyd. 
Tom.  III.,  v..  Vl.,  reprinted  In  the  JowrmA  Atiatify 
Tom.  II.,  III.  (J7.).  and  in  hin  Omurm,  IV.  24ft-&)8; 
comp.  the  articles  by  Wet)er.  Indiach*  Studien.  I. 
24T-W2.  880-456.  II.  1-111,  ITO-iat.  iH.)  The  Oirfme- 
k'hat  eoDUina  a  translattoo  or  paraphrase  of  flftj  of 
the  Upaninhada. 

1411.  Brlhad  A'ra^jraka  Upanlshad 

(The),  and  the  Cuiuuieutary  of  S'ankara 
A'cha'rya  on  its  First  Chapter,  translated 
from  the  Original  Sanscrit,  by  Dr.  E.  Rtter. 
Calcutta,  [1860-1  1866,  8».  pp.  ril.,  279.  (Bi- 
bliotftfjca  Indica,  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Nos.  27,  38, 
135.)    BA. 

1412.  Chhdlndoi^a  IJpanlsl&ad  (The)  of 
the  Sama  Veda,  with  Extracts  from  tne  Com- 
roentary  of  S'afikara  A'chiryya,  translated 
from  tlve  Original  Sanskrita,  by  Rijendralil 
Mittra.  Fascicnlus  I.  Calcutta,  1854,  8*.  pp. 
72.    {Biblinth.  Indica,  No.  78.) 

1413.  R5cr,  (Ilnns  Ilelnr.)  Eduard.  The  Tait- 
tftiiya,  Aitar6ya,  S'v^tfts'ratara,  K6na,  I's'a', 
Hatha.  I*ras'na,  Miin<Jnka  and  M/indukya 
Upanishads.  TranslHtV*!  from  the  Unjrfnal 
Sanscrit.  By  Dr.  E.  KCer.  Calcutta,  [1852-J 
1863,  S".  pp.  il.,  170.  {Biblioth,  Indica,  Yol. 
XV.  Nos.  41,50.) 

With  Taln»l>le  Introdnetkms.  A  tranelation  of  the 
Keua,  It'A.  K->Miii.  and  llrp^akaUpani>liada,aor«>rd- 
ing  to  the  |:liMi.'«  of  R'nnkiira.  Diar  alM>  be  found  in 
Rammohiin  Ror'n  Tranalatlon  of  Mxrml  Princtpal 
Booka  0/  Ike  Veda,  'id  ed.,  Lond.  I8S:t,  9>.    H. 

1414.  Jalmlni.  The  Aphorisms  of  the  Mi- 
mAnnA  Philo8(iphy.  With  Extracts  frtim  the 
Commentators.  In  Sanskrit  and  English. 
. . .  [Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.]  Alla- 
habad, 1R51,8«>.  pp.  36. 

1416.  Sad4nanda«  Yedinta-Sira ;  or.  Es- 
sence of  the  Vedanta:  an  Introiluction  of  the 
Ved4nta  Philosophy  by  Sad&nanda  Parivra- 
Jak&chirya.  Translated  ...  byE. Riier.  From 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  1846.    Calcutta,  1845,  8».  pp.  36. 

1416. A  Lecture  on  the  VedAnta,  embrac- 
ing the  Text  of  the  Vcd&nta-S4ra.    [By  J.  R. 

Ballantyne.]     Allahabad,  1850,  8«>.  pp.  84. 
The  8&niikrit  text,  with  a  Omrman  tranalatlon,  bj 
O.  Frank,  Munchen,  lfS5.  i*.    A. 

1417.  [ScshAttrislvateslkar].    The  Ele- 

mcnt8  uf  the  Vednntic  Philosophy,  translated 
tcom  the  Tamil,  by  Thomas  Foulkes  ...  . 
Madras,  18€0,  8<».  pp.  33. 

1418.  Kalvaljana^anlta  a  Vedanta  Poem 
the  Tamil  Text  with  a  Translation  a  Glossary 
and  Qramnmtical  Notes  to  which  is  added  an 
Outline  of  Tamil  Grammar  ...    .    By  Charles 

Oraul,  D.D Leipr.ig.ul^  London,  1865, 

8«».  pp.  X.,  174,  100.  (Graurs  Bibliothtca  Ta- 
mufica,  Ti>m.  II.) 

Tom.  I.  of  Graul'i  Biht.  TamuUea  (IBM)  cooUto* 
a  Oermnn  trannlation  of  1hi.«  and  of  two  other  Tamil 
vorka  ou  the  Vedantn  pbilo»oi>hjr.  with  note*. 

I418».  rMritynnJaya  Vldyalankara]. 

Tho  Veduiitadmiidrika;  —  an  AiH>logy  fur  the 
Present  Sywtpni  of  Hindu  Worship.    Written 
in  the  Bengali   Language,  and  accompanied 
by  an  EiipliHli  TraiiKlation.    Calcutta,  1817. 
Rare.    8c«  Calcutta  Aerfev,  IV.  43,  44. 

1419.  Kapila.  The  Aphorisms  of  the  Sinkhya 
PhiloHophy,  of  Kapila  with  illustrative  Ex- 
tracts from  the  ConimentarieH.  ...  [Trans- 
lated bv  J.  K.  Ballantyne.  Book  I.]  Allaha- 
ba<l,  1862,  8«.  pp.  158. 

1420.  [ ].  A  Lectture  on  the  SAnkhya  Philo- 
sophy, embracing  the  Text  of  the  Tattwa 
Sam  Asa.  . . .  [Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.] 
Mirrj^pore,  18..0,  F*.  pp.  r.6  -\-. 

1421.  ts'v4ra  K|-lah^a«  Tlie  S4nkhya 
KarikA,  or  Memorial  Vcises  on  the  Si(ukhya 
Pliilotiopliy,  by  I'sM'ara  Krishna;  translateil 
from  the  Sanscrit  by  Henry  Thomas  Cole- 
brookis  Esq.    Also  the  BhAshya  or  Commen- 
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tary  of  Ganrmpida;  translated,  and  flh»> 
trated  by  an  (higiiuU  Comment,  by  Horace 
ttayroan  Wilaon  ....  Oxford,  Oriental  Trant- 
latinn  Pund^  1837,  4*.  pp.  xir.,  IM,  aad  Um 
Sanskrit  text,  pp.  48,  ff.  3.    //. 

1422.  PataiU«U-  The  ApborioM  of  tb« 
Yoga  Philosophy,  of  Patai\jali  with  lUustra* 
tlTe  Extracts  ft'om  the  Commentary  by  Bhtg'a 
RAIA.  ...  [TransUted  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.] 
[Book  I.]  j  Book  U.  AUahabad,  1852^ 
8*.  pp.  ii.,  64,  62. 

I422>.  PaiU,  N.  C.  A  Treatise  00  the  Toga 
Philosophy  ...  .  Benares,  1861,  8».  pp.  iv., 
63. 

1423.  Gantamay  i>r  Gotanta*  The  Apho* 
risms  of  tho  NyAya  PhiloiK»pby,  by  Oaatama, 
with  UlustratiTe  Extracts  fhom  the  CoBU»ei»> 
tary  by  Yis'wan Atha.  1  n  Sanskrit  and  Eoglidi. 
. . .  rrranslated  by  J .  K.  Ballantyne.]  [Book 
I.]  I  Book  II.  I  Books  III  k  lY.  Allaha- 
bad, 1860,  '63,  '54,  8*.  pp.  56, 119, 104.  90. 

1424.  Vis'^anAt  ha,  fl.  A.n.  IMO. . . .  [BhA»ba 
Pariccheda.1  Division  of  the  Categories  of 
the  NyAya  Philoeophy,  with  a  Commentary 
by  YiswanAtha  PanchAnana.  Edited,  and  the 
Text  translated  from  the  Orif^nal  Sanscrit, 
by  Dr.  E.  Rfier.  Fasciculus  I.,  II.  Calcntta, 
1850,  8«.  (Bibliotk,  Jndica,  Yd.  IX.  Mos.S2, 
36.) 

With  a  Taluable  Introdocttoa.  Coapart  the  uxi- 
elea  of  J.  Barth^lemj  St.  Hilalrc  In  the  Jomrn.  ike 
Sarantt,  IS&S.  pp.  197-2I1.  S36-C8.     B. 

1426.  Annam  Bhafta,  17th  cent?  The 
Tarka-8angraha  . . . ;  w  itb  a  Hindi  Paraphrase 
and  English  Version  [by  J.  R.  Ballantyne, 
assisted  by  F.  E.  Hall}.  Allahabad,  1861,  K 
pp.  24,  48  +. 

A  popnlar  eempend  of  the  Vjkja  phOeeophj.  Are 
also  '*  Led  ore*  on  the  Nrdra  PbUec«phT  {oj  J.  B. 
Ballantjoc),  embracing  toe  Text  of  tb*  Tarka  8aa- 
graha,"  ::d  Ed.,  rcrlivd  ll<j  F.  E.  Ball],  Beaaras 
(1S48),  1862.  8*.  pp.  XT.,  80.    B. 

1425*.  Ka^Ada.    See  No.  1470. 

14^6.  MAdlia^ay  end  of  14tb  cent.  Sarra 
dar^ana  sangraha  d.  i.  InbegrifT  der  rerstbie- 
denen  Systeme  der  Indischen  Philosopbie. 
Erster  Artikel.  [SyMcm  of  Ch&nr&ka.]  (/rU- 
tctirift  der  D.  M.  GttelUchaft,  ISeO,  XrVSli- 
626.)    H. 

1427.  Vialki(«  Pi&rdlda  (The\  a  System  of 
Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition,  trandated 
from  tho  Original  Sanscrit,  and  illnstratrd  by 
Notes  deriv(^  chiefly  from  other  PurAnas,  by 
If.  H.  Wilson  ...  .  London,  1840,  4*.  pp. 
xcii.,  704.    //. 

1428.  Bl&A^avata-PiarA^a  (Le)  cm  His- 
toire  poAtique  de  KiIcKua  tradnit  et  poblii 
par  M.  Eugene  Bumouf  ...  .  8an$i>r.  and 
Trmch.  3  torn.  Paris,  1840-47.  Ibl.  (Collect 
tion  Orientate.)     H. 

With  valuable  latrodaelioaa.— For  a  deaertptia 
of.  the  twentj-ooe  hellt.  see  Ltv.  V.  c.  S;  Te»e  IL 
pp.  5C&-617.    On  the  deHrersnce  ef  the  wal,  ace  L 

1420.  MArkandcya-PnrAna.  Der  gate 
Kdnig  in  der  Ilolle.  MArkandcym-PnrAna. 
Yon  Dr.  F.  RUckert.  {ZeiUchHyi  der  D.  M. 
Gesetlseha^  1868.  XII.  336-340.)    U. 

1430.  Slva-Gii4iha-Pdtlkam,  Instmctioa 

in  the  Knuw ledge  of  God.    A  MttaphysicaJ 

and  Theological  Treatise,  translated  from  ths 

Tamil,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    By 

Rev.  Henry  R.  Hoisington.    (Jmtrmal  */  At 

Amrr.  Orient.  Soe.,  1864,  lY.  31-102.)    H. 

This  work  is  a  traaalatlon  ttma  the  SaBKkrlt  af  the 

Itoewaeo- Agama ■>,  e'>e  of  the  aoHeai  lerrrd  heeka 

of  the  Blodua.    It  "  tteatu  of  Dettv.  Boul.  aad  Hah 

ter,  with  reference  to  il  rir  erirtn  n.itare«.  refaitleM, 

awi  deatinr."    The  tnui»lation  b  bj  MejIca^iB.  a» 

companled  by  a  copiout  eonniebtarj.    CpBtpare  the 

"Syllabus  of  the  8itm-€fn6na-PS»mm.''  glrra  hj 

Mr.  MoliiiBKton  In  the  Javmml  of  tka  Jaur.  Ortet 

Ac,  1»1.  U.  ]»-U4. 


\'m¥^''' 


U31.  QmlHlliI  Adirlrkni 

•Jol  Hid  TbHilUKraa  TroillH,  li 
Uia  Tiunl|.  with  NolH.  Bt  Hrr.  iieDrj  n. 
IlolilnRtuiL  iJountat  of  At  Amtr.  Oritia. 
*it,  tKM,  IV.  iis-2«.)  n. 
XVa.  TMtaTbK»H*|cl,  Uw  of  Ihe  T*t- 
tuTKiu.  ASruuiMixif  iLii  Jly«tIcBl  PbiloHpliy 
or  the  IllndiSm  tnnililHl  fram  tbt  Tamfl.  wllh 
KoK^  B)rl(...HeiiryR.HuWnglon.  (JoBTMl 
afUaAmia.OTioit.Sx,VHi*y^.\-^.)    H. 

1U3,  DhanuuBduB.    Bx  irthni  Coill- 
dhui  fIaviil«n>ibu>IUlcii  odJdit,  UlinoiortiC. 


illitortciU  Buvkn  of  Cerlop; 
Dt  TruK  lUuiinitlTe  of  the 

ifflulHO.  --.    8  Tul.  LooUoQ, 


tt.    C4.  — DEUn  OF  TUB  HINDUS.  1444 

lEiwIi  en  fhuifili  par  H.  StaDlstut  Ji 


UU.    CBkBE 

th«  gMR.!  I 

Doclrinei  ui 

lalnl  froBI  <hs  Sin 
lU3,lf.  H. 
M3*>.  MakkTuiaa.  Thi  Itabi 
Ionian  dwnclen.  with  the  Trani 
loinrd;  and  an  Intrvductorir  Ku 
Sndclhltlkol  Ulentan.  In  T>< 
VdL  I.  cuDtaJbliiE  thv  lint  ThiTtj-clght  ChAp- 

Ojii>n.  ■— ■   ■ '-— ■    ■ 


tali  nar  M 

publlabHt  In  Pull.  lIC)!,  ■•,     |i.)     C«mp-  Nu.  liO- 

lua.  Mmlamnll,  or  lfa>  BnJdhltt  Oeneali 
of  liMleTn  ludla.  rrom  tliv  Bhan,  Ibrongb  th* 

M.D.    ...     .    (Joi.™l  af  0\i   Avar.    OrUM. 
SwWy.lSM.lV.lltt-llu.)    H. 

lUr.rHtaamllnlrkoUa}.  ThsCatechlm 

tlobi  of  the  l^tleBthood  of  BudcLhJt.  in  ^Ina. 
Trftiiiitaled  from  Ihu  Cbinein  UriRiimJ.  witli 


p.'iicilL!iei,a«.ii»T.K 


■tkrih  .. 


Rgyat 


Tenion  lIMlains  iTo  Ukalihuyonr,  ol  rei 
rorJginal  aaniiciLt  (Lallt4rlatira>  par  P] 
Fouaui...     .     Puii,  1H»,  l*.  pp.  liv 
awt^ptalti,    D. 
435.  IBbadrB    Bfthii],  II.  i.D  411. 


-ophj.     Tr»i..U 


I43a>.  Fa-hlan, 


u-a.f  Fi 


.  rAfeh* 


14  par  M.  Atie]  Humour.   Onvn^ 

Klhuiiie  rfvn,couip14t4etaunnrnl4  ...  par 
I.  KUprvCfa  >1  UndrecH.    ParlK,  1834,  f. 
pp.livl.,t2i.nnd4ii(.    A..BL. 

]<3t>.  Tta*  Pilpimatn  of  Fa-hlan.  Irom  Ihe 


,  Jean  Ttn> 
Amst.  17*1,  dc],  IWe,  IWr"  efc-'ful'  * 


diMtan;  aLw  tUfl  M>fhulL«j'  of  the  Orntoo^ 
and  >  DtHHTIalliin  un  tlm  HeleinuiichaaU.    3 
pt.    LonduD.  IIW-II,  M. 
14M.  aiBllcr,  Jrail  Radolphl.     Sua!  lur  In 

duo  h»clt  »l.r*g«  do.  dmiliro.  rt^rjtio'ni  * 
g'ol,  [."r  A1.X,  Duw]  "    '."V<no,  I7TI,  ^ 

1440.  Buchanan,  Francio.  On  tUf  Rtlt^on 
VI.  IGD-MH,  Loud.  IMII,  V,J     H. 
..'.     LoailJn,  mo,  4^! 'pp. 


d  Mjrthi^Dgj  of  tl 

,     AueoFd.  . 
impor.,   1811,  4-,) 


of  the  IliBtory, 


I41>,  HlnaB-thai 


■«,A.D.IW1,    tl«,iic.lr« 
aSU,  pv  Uloueu-Uuasi, 


144^  Ward, 
pal  WorSi 

1443.  Hbsdc,  Job.  ODlllirb.  UrUcr  rel 
Blldun«.  M^rlhulKgie  und  Pblluwpbli 
Hindu-,  mCt^RUckl-lchl  auf  Ihte  llte.I 
achkblc....    2Bdo.    Uip-ig,  IMI.IC. 

U4>.  FraaakllB,  H'llHam.  BfMarct 
Ida  T>i»t.  >nd  Ductrtnoi  tt  the  Je«n> 
Boudblila...    .    London,  IMI,  4*.    A. 

1444.  HsdcMB,  Brian  IlonglKan.     N 

A^.l«|K,x"l.*l»Tl9.|"/f.^''°''    ''' 
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1445.  'Wilson,  Horace  Hayinan.  A  Sketch 
of  the  Keligiuus  Sects  of  the  Ilindiis.  (Asiatic 
Re$.  ms,  XVI.  1-136,  and  1882,  XVII.  lO^ 

S13.)    H. 

Also  pabl.  Mfwratelr.  Oaleatta,  1846,  and  in  hi* 
WorhM,  Vol.  I..  Loud.  IWA  8".  Camp.  J.  P.  A.  R6- 
mufai  la  tba  J<mm.  d—  Bmvana,  1839,  pp.  569-73, 
«6fr-C».    H. 

1446.  Upliam,  Edward.  The  History  and 
Doctrine  of  Budhism  [ficl,  pc^nlarly  illus- 
trated ...  .  With  forty-three  lithographic 
Prints  from  Original  Singalese  Designs.  Lon- 
don, IHW,  fol.  pp.  vii.,  138  +.    H. 

"  The  TranamifriiUoii  of  Boats,  and  the  Jotaku 
of  tb«  Budha,"  pp.  25-43;  "  Tb«  Deir«  Loiui,  or  Biz 
Hcuveni;  lh«  Brkhm*  Loka,  or  Sixteen  He«Teaa, 
and  Ninrana,"  pp.  U-ft;  "the  Hdla,"  pp.  lOS-111. 

1447.  Colebrooke,  Ifenry  Thomas.  Miscel- 
laneouM  Eseiayri.  ...  2  vol.  L<)n«lon,  1S37,  S". 
H.  —  New  e*!.  In  one  vol.,  Lond.  1S58,  S*. 

On  the  philosophy  of  the  HiDdus,  t^e  I.  'lTt-419, 
eompri^ing  essays  orlKlnally  publ.  in  the  Trmuac- 
tiont  of  the  Rom.  A:  8oe.  of  O.  B.  and  Irtl.,  Vols. 
I..  II.,  LoDd.  irafr^,  4».    B. 

1448.  Essais  snr  la  philosophic  des  Ilin- 

douH  ...  traduits  de  I'Anglais  ot  auKmentes 
de  tcxtes  sanslcrits  et  do  notes  nonibrenses. 
Pot  O.  Pauthier  ...  .  Paris,  1833,  8».  pp. 
vlli.,  20,  322.     H. 

1448».  Bolileiky  Peter  -von.  Das  alte  Indien, 
mit  bvsunderer  Kiicksicht  auf  Aegypten  ...  . 
2  T)it>ile.     Kiinigsberg,  18S0,  8«.     H. 

1449.  Ilodgson,  Brian  Honghton.  Sketch  of 
Buddhi<«n),  derived  from  the  Buddha  Scrip- 
tures of  Nip41.  (Trans,  of  thf  Roy.  As.  Soc. 
of  G.  B.,  etc.  ISJO,  4«,  II.  222-257,  and  App. 
pp.  Ixxvii.-l\xxii.)    B. 

1440*.  Boct&lngery  J.  J.  La  vie  contempla- 
tive, iisr^tiqiie  et  monastique  chez  les  Indous 
et  chez  lest  peuples  Bonddhistes  ...  .  Stras- 
bourg. IWI,  8«. 

1450.  Schmidt,  Isaac  Jacob.  Ueber  einigo 
Orundiehren  des  Buddhaismns.  {Mimoirts 
de-  VAc.  Imp.  des  Sci.  df  Saint- J^Ufrshmtrg,  6« 
S^rie,  Sci.  ltd.,  etc.  1839,  4»,  I.  93-120,  221- 
262.)    BA. 

1451.  Ueber  die  sogenannte  dritte  Welt 

der  Buddhaisten.  (Ibid.  1834»  II.  1-40.)    BA. 

1452.  Ueber  die  Tausend  Buddhas  einer 

Weltperiode  dor  Einwohnung  ...  .  (Ibid. 
II.  4l-8fi.)     BA. 

1452».  Sketcb  of  the  Buddhic  Mythology 
among  tlie  Tibetans  and  Mongols.  {Asiat. 
Joum.  IH82,  N.  8.,  VIII.  282-2U0.)    H. 

1453.  ^Wlndlscbmann,  Fricdr.  Helnr. 
Hugo.  ...  Sancara  sivo  de  Theologumenis 
Vedunticorum.  . . .  Bonnae,  1833»  8«.  pp.  xvi., 
190.    //. 

1453».  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  Quota- 
tions in  Proof  of  his  Sketch  of  Buddhism. 
(Journal  of  thf  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G.  B.^  etc. 
1S35,  II.  288-323;  comp.  III.  394.)    H. 

1453i>.  Kennedy,  Vans.  On  the  VM&nU 
System.  ( Truns.  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G. 
B.,  etc.  IH35.  4",  III.  412-lGC.)    B. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  O.  C.  Ilanghlon.  prefixed  to 
ihi«  essaj.  were  replied  to  with  M>ine  a«peii^  br 
Mr.  Kennedj,  la  the  Aaiatic  Joumnl  for  Oct.  in»,  N. 
B.,  XVIII.  94-9K    Mr.  Baugbion  r^oioed,  ihtd.  pp. 

1453e.  IiOMT,  James.  On  .Buddha  and  the 
Phrab/it.  {Trans,  (f  the  Roy.  At.  Soc.  qf  O. 
B.,  etc.  1X35,  40,  III.  67-124.)    fl. 

On  the  inferoai  regions  of  the  Biamese  mythology, 
see  ))p.  MMW. 

1453^.  Miles,  William.  On  the  Jalnas  of 
Gujerat  and  Marw&r.  (Trans,  qfthe  Roy.  A*. 
Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  1836,  4«,  III.  335-371.)    B. 

1453«.  Kennedy,  Vans.  On  the  Puranaa. 
(Asiatic  Joum.  for  March,  1887;  N.  S.,  X2CII. 
940-24W.)    H. 
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1453f.  Csoma  do  K5r&«9  Alex.  Notices  oa 
the  different  Systems  of  Baddhism  extracted 
from  Tibetan  Authorities.  (Jvvmal  t4  ^ 
Am.  Soc.  of  Benffal,  18S8,  Vn.  142,  et  aeqq.) 

1454.  'Wtlson,  Horace  Uayman.  Lectares 
on  the  I^ranaa.  I.,  II.  (Journal  ^  tht  Ssy. 
As.  Soc.  qf  O.  B.,  etc  1839,  V.  61-72,  26»- 
313.)    U. 

1454*.  Two   Lectorea   on    the   Religiooa 

Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus  ...  . 
Oxftinl,  1840,  8*.  pp.  tU.,  71. 

1455.  Bortli^lemjr  Saant-HUolre,  J*- 

lee.  M6moire  sur  la  philoeopliie  sanscrite.  Ls 
Nyiya.  (Mimoirts  de  VAead.  des  Sci.  Jbr.d 
Ihl.  de  rtnstiua  de  France,  1841,  4*,  UI.  117- 
250.)    H. 

1456.  Elplilnstone,  Monntstnart.  ThsBb- 
tory  of  India.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1841,8*.  H. 
— 3d  ed.,  if  fid.  Is49.  8».     AB. 

Oa  the  reltginn  nud  phlloaopky  •t  tte  Bladas,sai 
I.  71-87,  Ibl-'J37.  Isi  ed. 

1457.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  lUiutra- 
tions  of  the  Literature  and  Religion  of  the 
Buddhists.  Serampore,  1841, 8*.  pp.  iii.,  290  +. 

A.  • 

1457*. Doctrines  of   Bnddhinn.  "Traasla* 

tion  of  the  Xaipaliya  Dev.-ita  Kalrana,  with 
Notes.  (Asiat.  Joum.  f^^r  Not.  UMM,3d  Ser., 
11.485-493.)    //. 

1457i>.  Halbertsnta,  Justus  HIddes.  Het 
Buddhifimu  en  :fijn  .-^ticbter.    Devcnter,  1813, 

FiftT  copies  printed  separately,  tttm  the  Otvijud 
0ch€  Almanak. 

1457".  BJdmstJema,  Magntu  (Fred.  Ferd.). 
Chunt.  Um  Ilinduernas  Theogoni,  Philosoplii 
och  Koemogoni.    Stockholm,  iMt3,  8«. 

A  German  tranelaaoB.  Aid.  !»««.  «•;  JfM. 
"  The  Theogour  of  the  Hindoos,  vitk  Ueir  Syatess 
of  Philmophy,    etc.  Load.  18U,  8*.  pp.  T.,  US.    M. 

1458.  Bnmonf,  Eugene.  Introduction  illiii- 
toire  du  Buddhi.^me  indien  ...  .  TOme  ]^n»- 
mier.     Paris,  1844,  4»  pp.  v.,  «47  +.    H. 

No  more  puhliahed.  On  tbe  nfc'srtsia  see  ppi  H,  19, 
78.  83,  aift-ScR,  and  tbe  note  pp.  MP  est.    Btt  the 


notlro  nf  this  important  work  by  J.  B.  Biot, 

de*  Savanu,  \y4i,  pp.  23S-i4.  KT-S8.  SST-tt.    OsB^ 

No.  1469. 

1459.  Prcaclilnif  (Th«)  of  Buddha,  nx- 
tracts  from  the  *'^hite  Lotos  of  tbe  Oood 
Law,"  with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  Bod- 
dhism,  ft-om  £.  Burnotif.  1  (Pial  ttx  Jsa.  1844 ; 
IV.  391-401.)    ff. 

1460.  Salisbury,  Edward  Elbridce.  Mesolr 
on  the  History  of  Buddhism,  rettd  befMV  tbe 
American  Oriental  Society  ...  Hay  28,1844. 
(Journal  of  the  Amer.  OrienL  Ac,  1848,  L 
79-135.)    H. 

1461. M.  Bumouf  on  Uie  Histcny  of  Bud- 
dhism in  India.    (Ibid.  pp.  27&-29S.)    B. 

1461*.  Vedantismi  what  Is  It?  (CUoKts 
Rev.  for  July,  It^ ;  IV.  43-61.)    AB. 

1461b.  IndUn  Buddhism  —  its  Origin  and  IKf 
fusion.    (Chlcutta   Rev.  for  Dec  1843;  IV. 

243-281.)    AB. 

1461*.  N^ve,  F6lix.  De  Pitat  m^sent  des 
4tndes  snr  le  bouddhinne,  et  de  leor  sfqiUca- 
tion.    Gand,  1S40,  8*.  S/r. 

1462.  Seliott,  Wilh.  Ueber  den  Bnddhainiu 
in  Hochasien  und  in  Chins.  £ine  In  der  kSs. 
preuss.  Akademie  der  Winenschaften  am  1. 
Febr.  1844  gelowne  nnd  nachmals  writer 
ansgefiihrte  Abhandluns.  BerUn,  184C  ^• 
pp.  128. 

See  tb«.ao(ke  hf  W.  Sptafd  la  tte  Lsiam.  MsrsrU, 
18««,  XV.  1-7.    B. 

146^.  Stewenson,  John.  Anslysia  of  the 
Ganesa  Purina,  with  special  refarence  te  A% 
History  of  Bnddhism.  (Jtmntal  qf  tks  Bn. 
Am.  SocqfO.  A,  etclSMkTIII.Sl»-«l.)  & 
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1463.  Goserly,  D.  J.    On  Bvddbinn. 

A  wr^a  of  valuable  euara.  pobl.  in  the  Jimrntl  of 
(A«  CcyfoM  Branch  of  (k«  Ron.  At.  Soeittg.  The  flnt 
aud  sccoud  appeared  In  VoL  L,  Colombo,  18A6, 9: 

1464.  Rotli,  Rudolph.  Zur  Gedchichte  dur  Re- 
ligi(Hien.  I.  Die  Brahma-Religion.  (Zeller's 
TheoL  Jahrb.,  1846,  V.  046-363.)    D. 

14Q&.  The  tamti,    II.  Di«  Baddha^ileligion. 

(Ibid.  1*47,  VI.  175-190.)  D. 
1465*.  Iiassen,    Christian.     Indische    Alter- 

tlmniHkunde  ...    .    4   Bde.    Bonn,   1847-61, 

S«.    //. 

The  sreat  vork  ea  Ike  laiyect. 

1466.  Bird,  James.  IIi«torical  Researches  on 
the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha  aud 
Jaina  Religions  ...  .  Bombay,  1847,  fol. 
{2aplaU$.) 

1466».  Sykes,  William  Henry.  On  a  Catalogue 
of  ChiueMO  Buddhistical  Works.  (Journal  of 
Utf  Roy.  A».  Socqf  G.  B.,  etc  1848,  IX.  199- 
213.)    H. 

1467.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.  Eastern  Monachism 
...    .     London,  1K30.  ^*.  pp.  xi.,  444.    U. 

Ch.  XXII..  pt>.  280-308.  trcaU  of  "Nlrwana;  Its 
Path!  aod  Kruition."—  A  valuable  work. 

1468.  Barib^lemy  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 

Icd.  I'roiulor  nieinoirt*  sur  le  iAnlhya.  {Mi- 
moirf^  de  V  AcoaL  dt  Sci.  Mor.  H  I^d.  df.  V  In- 
ttitut  de  France,  18S2,  4»,  Vill.  107-560.)    H. 

1460.  Barnonf,  Eugene.  Le  lotus  do  la 
bonno  loi  trailiiit  du  Sanscrit,  accompagn4 
d'un  commctitiiire  et  de  viugt  et  un  ni^niolres 
relatifii  au  Buddhinme  ...  .  Paris,  1853,  4e. 
pp.  iv.,  897  -f .     //. 

On  the  nirvana  Me  pp.  lli-118.  Thia  volume  kaa 
an  Index,  uot  onir  to  ita  ovn  coateDts,  but  to  th« 
Jmtrod.  dlhUl.  d»' BnddkUmu  deaerib«d  above.  No. 
li&i.  S(«  nine  artlcica  bj  J.  Rarth4lcniy  SaloMIilaire 
In  the  Joum.  dt*  SaooHt*  for  1M64  and  IS65. 

1470.  BIttller,  Max.  Beitrilge  znr  Kenntniss 
der  indisi'hen  PhiioKophie.  1.  Kun&da's  Vaige- 
ahika-Uhre.  {XeiUchrift  der  l).  M.  Getell- 
ackafl,  1852,  VI.  1-34,  219-242;  1858,  VII. 
287-313.)    H. 

1470>.  Elcblioir,  fr6d.  Gnst.  L6gende  in- 
dienne  sur  la  vie  future,  traduite  du  Sanscrit, 
et  eompar^e  anx  14g(>ndes  d*Hom^re  et  de 
Tirgile.    Paris,  1853,  6*. 

From  the  JftM.  do  CAemd.  dm  Sci.,  BoOoo-L^trot, 
e(0.  do  lifoit, 

1471.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.  A  Manual  of  Bud- 
hism  [)rtcj,  in  Its  Modern  Development;  trans- 
lated from  Singhalese  Manuscripts.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1853,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  534.     H. 

Bee  the  review  of  thia  work  and  the  author's  Bast- 
om  BonaehtsM  by  J.  Barth^lemj  Saim-Hllalrv  lu  the 
Journal  dt«  SaeanU,  18&8,  pp.  SSft-SOi,  iJ»-Z*5,  436- 
4^  Hn-hli,  eilMill.     B. 

147K  Neve,  F£lix.  Le  Bonddhisme,  son  fon- 
dateur  et  ses  ^ritures.     Paris,  1853,  ^-    '<4« 

1472.  Rotlk,  Rudolph.  On  the  Morality  of  the 
Teda.  ...    (Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient  Soc., 

1853,111.331-347.)    H. 

Pp.  84'J-«45  treat  of  the  anelent  Indian  belief  re- 
specting a  tature  state. 

UT>.  IVnttke,  Adolfl  Das  Oeistesleben  der 
Chinesen,  Japaner  nnd  Indier.  1853.  See  No. 
12»4. 

1473.  Ctuanliiclkam,  Alex.  The  Bhilsa 
Topt>s;  or  BuiuJhiHt  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Bud- 
dhism ...  .  Illustrated  with  Thirty-three 
Plates.    London,  1854,  »•.  pp.  xxxvi.,  370.    //. 

1474.  Pallegolx,  Jean  Baptiste,  Bp.  of  Mal- 
lo$.  Description  du  royaume  Thai  on  Siam 
...    .    2toiu.     Paris,  1854, 12».     BA. 

Cb.  XY.,  Tome  1.  pp.  416-78.  glvea  an  "Analvae  du 
■yaiftme  boudtlbi^ie.  tlrte  dea  livres  eacrfs  de  Slaiu." 

1475.  Pavlc,  Th^^odore.  Les  religieux  Itoud- 
dhistes  de  I'fle  de  Oylan.  (Revue  des  Deux 
Mondti  for  Jan.  1. 1854,  pp.  125-U  >.)    If. 


1476.  Rotlk,  Rudolph.  Die  Todtenbostattnng 
im  Indischen  Alterthum.  (ZeiUdtri/t  der  D. 
M.  Ge*ell*chaft,  1854,  VIII.  467-475.)    H. 

1476*.  Bdklns,  Joseph.  Notices  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  ( Publ.  in  the  North  China  Herald^ 
Shanghae,  1855-56.) 

1477.  Mttller,  Max.  Die  Todtcnbestattons 
bei  dun  Brahmanen.  {Zritschri/t  der  D.  M. 
GeieUschaft,  1855,  App.  pp.  i.-lxxxii.)    H. 

1478.  Bartk^lemy  Saiut-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les. Du  Bouddhiome  ...  .  Paris,  1855,  8*. 
pp.  vii.,  248  -H.    D. 

1479.  IVetMr,  Albrecht.  Die  ueueaten  Forw 
schuiigen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Buddhismus. 
(IndtKhe  Sludien,  1855,  IlL  117-195.)    H. 

1479*.  Gntxlair,  Charles.  Remarks  on  the 
Present  State  of  Buddliism  in  China.  {Jour- 
nal of  tfie  Roy.  Ai.  Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  1856, 
XVI.  73-92.)    H. 

1480.  Obry,  Jean  Baptiste  F.  Du  Nirvina 
indteu,  ou  de  TAiTranchissi'ment  de  I'Ame 
apr^s  la  mort,  selon  les  brilimanes  et  let 
bouddhistes.  (Lu  k  TAcad^mie  d'Amiena, 
dans  les  stances  des  15  et  29  Mars  1856.) 
Amiens,  1856,  8*.  pp.  132.    F. 

Valuable. 

1480>.  Sp«ir,  Jfrs.  C.  Life  in  Ancient  India. 
With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  drawn  on 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jun.,  P.B.A.  . . .  Loi** 
don,  1856,  8».  pp.  xvii.,  464.     H. 

The  antboreaa  derived  much  aid  In  thta  work  frooi 
Prof.  Wilion. 

1481.  [WlUlams,  Rowland].   PUranUswara- 

inyiina-ff6shthi. .  A.  Dialogtie  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  Lord,  in  which  are 
compared  the  Claims  of  ChriKtianity  and 
Hinduism,  and  various  Questions  of  Indian 
Religion  aud  Literature  fairly  discussed.  ... 
Cambridge  [Eng.J,  1856,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  566.    J}. 

1482.  IVllsoB,  Horace  Ilayman.  On  the  sup- 
posed Vnidik  Authority  for  the  Burning  of 
Hindti  Widows,  and  on  the  Funerul  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hindus.  (Journal  of  the  Roy.  As. 
Soc.  qf  G.  B.,  etc.  1856,  XVI.  201-214.)    H. 

1483.  On  Buddha  and  Buddhism.    {Ibid. 

pp.  229-265.)    U. 

1483». Notes  of  .a  Correspondence  with  Sir 

John  Bowring,  on  Buddhist  Literature  in 
China.  ...  With  Notices  of  Chinese  Bndilhist 
Works  translated  from  the  Sanskrit.  By  Rev. 
E.  [J.]  Edkins.    {Ibid.  pp.  316-339.;    H. 

1484.  Bowrlnjp^,  Sir  John.  The  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Siam  ...  .  2  vol.  Loudon, 
1857. 8».     H. 

For  an  Intereatlnx  aoeount  of  Buddhiam  in  Siam, 
ace  Vol.  I.  pp.  287-^34. 

1484*.  Hardmrlck,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  He.    I'art  11.     1857.    See  No.  1297. 

1485.  Mttller,  Max.  Buddhism  aud  Buddhist 
Pilgrims.  ...  Reprinted, with  Additions, from 
the  '  Times'  of  April  17th  and  20th.  Together 
with  a  Letter  ou  the  Original  Meaning  of 
'  Nirvina.'    Lond4>n,  1857,  8«.  pp.  54.    H. 

Comp.  Nos.  143&^l4Sa". 
1485*.  Holmboe,  Christoph  Andr.    Traces  da 
Buddhisnie  en  Norv6ge  avant  rintro<luctiou 
du  Cbristianisme  ...    .    Paris,  1857,8*.  pp.  75. 

1486.  Koeppen,CarlFriedr.  Die  Religion  des 
Buddha....    2  B4le.     Berlin,  18o7-5».8«.     H. 

On  trauamlfratioQ  and  Ntrnina  aee  I.  V'^-SfX^ 
Coinp.  Benfej  la  the  GwttinaUche  gtL  Anxtigtn, 
11-58,  pp.  4^)1-4SS.  (H)  Bd.  11.  haa  alao  the  tlUe, 
"  Die  lamalKsbe  Hierarcble  und  Klrohe.    otc 

1487.  8clko«b«l,  Charles.  Le  Bouddha  et  le 
B<)uddhi.«(me.     Paris,  1857,  8«.  pp.  iv.,  188. 

1488.  [Alger,  William  Rounteville].  Ttie 
Brahmanic  and  Bu<ldhiKt  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  (Ntyrih  Amer.  Rev.  for  April,  1858: 
LXXXVI.  436-463.)    U. 
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1489.  Ballantyney  JamM  BIchard.  Chris- 
tianity coutraitted  with  IlindQ  Philosophy: 
an  Ksifay,  In  Five  Books,  Saniilcrit  and  Eng^ 
liiih  ...    .    London,  IMtt,  8«.  pp.  270.    U. 

14S9«.  Bndblsm  [tic]  in  India  and  China. 
(JUbliad  Kewrt.  and  JPrincelnn  Her.  for  July 
185tt;  XXXI.  391-438.)    AB. 

1490.  ^Wnitney,  William  Dwight.  The  Vedic 
Doctrine  of  a  1-uture  Life.  (UiUioth.  Sacra 
for  April,  1S0»;  XVI.  404-420.)     H. 

1491.  'H'' right  son,  Richard.  An  Introduc- 
tory TieHtirie  on  Suuitcrit  llagioin'i^pha :  or  the 
8Hcrc<l  Literature  of  the  Hindus.  In  Two 
Parts:  Part  1.  — The  Philosophy  of  the  Ilin- 
duM.  Part  II.  — The  Veda  and  Puranas.  With 
Appendix  and  Notes.  ...  Dublin,  185tt,  16*. 
pp.  xiv.,  2C5.     //. 

1492.  Bartli^lemjr  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les. Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion  ...  .  Paris, 
IHtfO,  8*.  pp.  xxviii.,  441.    H. 

1493.  JacobSf  Alfred.  Le  Bouddhisme,  son 
16girtliiteur  et  Hon  influence  dans  le  monde 
mo«lerne.  ( Ji^'rue  dfi  Dtux  Mondtt  for  March 
1,  lvH60,  lip.  108-I;i2.)     H. 

1494.  Mullensy  JoHeph.  The  Religions  As- 
pects uf  Ilinihi  Philosophy  stated  and  dis- 
cuiMed.  A  Prize  Kssay.  ...  London,  IMO, 
8",  pp.  xvi.,  440.     //. 

1495.  Wasalljeinr,  W.  DerBuddhismus,  seine 
Dolmen,  (ie.'H'liichte  und  Literatur.  ...  Ic 
Tlu'ii.  Allgemeine  Uebeniicht.  Aus  dem 
KusHittchen  iibenietzt.  Bt.  Petersburg,  1860* 
8».  pp.  XV.,  a-^U.     UA.^  H. 

Conip.  IWiifcy  in  the  GiUingi»eh9  geL  Anzeigtn, 

1495*.  Deschamps,  A.,  the  AhbL  Le  Boud- 
dhi«nie  et  rupulugetique  chr^tienue  ...  . 
PariH,  I860,  8*.  pp.  39. 

1495^.  Les  origines  du  Bouddhisme    Ynes 

nouvelles  ]>our  hervir  aux  travaux  do  Tapolo- 
getiqne  chr^tienno  ...  .  II  Paris,  1861,  8». 
pp.  lil. 

1495«.  Si'cherb],  ErmmannelJ  VTIUlis].  The 
Buddiiaand  his  Religion. — The  Golden  Verses 
of  tlio  Buddha  [translations  from  the  Dham- 
nmimdaml.  (Chriitian  Jifgister  [ Boston]  for 
May  25,  June  8, 10,  and  22, 1801.)    H. 

149^<i.  Brockett,  L.  P.  Buddhism:  its  Origin 
and  KettuiiN.  {Methodist  Quar.  Hfv.  for  April, 
1801;  XLIII.  219-227.)  — Brahminism;  its 
Hitttory  and  Claims.  {j(nd.  Oct.  1861 ;  XLIII. 
e3lM)47.)     //. 

1495*.  Scndder,  David  C.  A  Sketch  of  Hindu 
Philoiiuphy.    iliihlioth.  Sacra  for  July  and 
Oct.  1801 ;  XVIII.  &3&-&95,  673-7*24.)    H. 
Valuable. 

1495'.  Banerjea*  K.  M.  Dialogues  on  the 
Hindu  PliiliMophy.cuniprisinK  the  Nyava,  the 
Suukliyu,  tbe  Vedant ;  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
cuMtunoftlic  Authority  of  the  Vedas.  ...  Lou- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1801,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  538. 

1495s.  Carrlerc,  Moris.  Nirvana.  (Fichte's 
Zeitfchrijtf.  Philo$.,  1801,  XXXIX.  199-214.) 

6i  Chinese. 

Note.  —  On  Buddhvtm  in  China,  ses  the  preceding 
subdivision. 

1496.  Schott,  Wilh.  Entvurf  einer  beschrel- 
bung  der  cliinesischen  litteratur.  (Abhand- 
lungen  d.  Ki/inyl.  Ahad.  d.  Wig*m*eh.  tu  Ber- 
lin, \Kb^,phiL-hift.  Kl.,  pp.  293-418.)    H. 

A  Ira  publ.  sepuratelj.  Berllo,  18M,  4*.  Oo  the 
Bi'itlhUt  literature  of  China,  nee  pp.  8^(8-888.  See. 
tnrth<>r,  on  the  ri-liKluo^  and  philoaonhioal  literature 
of  the  Chlftei>e,  Robt.  Mnrrl«on'ii  Cttlnu*  ifi«rel/«njr. 
LnnH.  \k-iS.  <•.  pp.  38- Vi  (^4.,  AB.y.  and  tira*iie'a 
Lekrb.  eintr  <Mgem.  Litemrafehichte.  I.  SOA-SOB. 
(/i.)    For  allat  of  bdoka  en  Obiua,  incliidiog  trsns- 
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IsUona  ot  Ohfaeas  anUuirs,  sss  Cktnmt 
Aof.  1849,  XVIU.  4in-444.     A..  AM. 


1497.  I-lcliiif,  or  Ylli-ian9.  Y-King  aa- 
tiquissiuius  Sinaruni  Liber  quem  ex  latins 
Interpretations  P.  Regis  aliorumque  ex  Sue. 
Jcsu  P.  P.  edidit  Julius  MohL  ...  S  vol. 
Stuttgartiae  et  Tubingae,  1834-39.  8*.    i.,  H. 

1498.  Lao-tse,  <#r  Lao-lUmny  a.c  904- 
533.  . .  •  Lao  Tseu  Tao  Te  King.  Le  lirre  d« 
la  voie  et  de  la  vertu  compose  dans  le  VI* 
si^le  avant  T^re  cbr^tienne  par  le  pliikMophs 
Lao-tseu  traduit  en  ft-ancaia,  et  public  avee 
le  tcxte  chinois  et  un  commeutaire  perpetwl 
par  Stanislas  Julien  ...  .  Paris,  1842  flSll!], 
8*.  pp.  xlv.,  3()4.     A. 

See  a  nniew  hj  Wnh.  ScboU  In  tb«  Jakr^f.  vm. 
Mritik,  164:2.  1.  i«7-616.  {H )  A  trani>laiimi  of  Lm- 
IM  waa  aim  pabl.  bj  O.  Pauthier.  P*fiit.  IsSft,  8*. 

1499.  Remusat,  Jean  Pierre  Abei.  M«- 
nioire  siir  la  vie  et  les  opinions  de  1*>- 
tseu,  philosophe  chinois  dn  VI*  t^i9 
avant  notre  ere,  qui  a  prof«ss6  les  opi- 
nions coniniun6nient  attributes  k  Pyth** 
?ore,  k  Platon  et  4  leurs  disciples.  Psris, 
S23,  4*.  9/r. 

From  the  Mfmohx*  d*  rJnwt,  JBof .  i*  Frmct, 
Acad.  dt»  Inter.,  etc  lft:4.  VII.  1-M.    B. 

1499*.  Sldller,  Nic.    Dc  la  ni^taphysiqas 
de  LatHtKou  ...    .    Tirleniont,  l^du,  8*. 
Front  Uie  R-vu*  catkUiqu*.  Ton.  IT. 

1500.  Confteclus  [C/tin.  KoBf-tae  sr 
Kong-fte-iae;*  b.c.  Ul-478.  Le  Okhi- 
King  lor  Shu-king],  un  des  livres  sacrfo  des 
Chinoiif,  qui  i  eufernie  les  fiondenients  de  leur 
ancienne  histoire,  les  principea  de  leur  gov- 
vernement  k  de  lenr  morale;  oavra^:*  re- 
cueilli  par  Confucius.  Traduit  A  enricfai  ds 
Motes,  par  feu  ie  P.  Ganbil  ...  .  Revn  et 
corrig!&  ...  .  Par  M.  d«  QnigMa.  Pari^ 
1770,  4».  pp.  cxliv.,  474.     BA. 

1500*. Ancient  China.    The  Sboo-king  or 

the  historical  Classic  . . .  translated  by  W. 
H.  Medhurst.  Chin,  and  JSng.  Sbangbas, 
1846,  8*.  pp.  413. 

1601. ConAicU  Chl>klng  [or  Sbi-king]  sivs 

Liber  Carminum.  Ex  Uktina  P.  LacbaroM 
Interpretations  edidit  Julius  Mohl.  Statt* 
gartiae  et  Tnbingae,  1890,  8*.  pp.  xxii.,  3SS, 
xvi.    A.y  H. 

CoBfucloa  vaa  Bcrely  tbs  oonpiler  of  tbU  coitaa- 
tlon  of  aongs  and  kjmna,  aocna  of  vhiek  kave  be«a 
■uppoaed  to  be  older  tbaa  1100a.c.  — 8ec  Ed.  Biat, 
'*  Seoberehes  eur  lea  BHMra  dea  ancleaa  chlsaU, 
d'aprto  le  Chi'kin§:'  in  the  Jvmmtd  Attrntifm  Mr 
Nov.  and  Dee.  1843,  4«  Sdrie,  II.  Si7-SA  43IM4T.  M. 

1502. Bchi-King,  chineslschee  Urderbnch, 

gesammelt  von  Oonfuciua,  dem  Deutwhea 
angeeignet  von  Friedrich  BCckert.  Altooa, 
18^  8*.  pp.  xc,  360. 

Anotber  Oernian  trvaalatiea  Inr  Job.  Craacr, 
fenalnf  Bd.  III.  ot  Dm»  himmUtck*  JfafeA.  CrvML 
1844,  S*.  kA.)  Tbe  veraioaa  of  Eiiekcn  and  Craa»ir 
are  foaodcd  eatlrelj  ea  the  Latin  tmnilalien  af 
Lacbanue. 

1503. The  Wcwks  of  ConfVicias :  containing 

the  Original  Text,  with  a  Translation.  VoL 
I.  [Containing  the  L*tn-jni  or  Lun-fui.}  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  tbe  Chinese 
Language  and  Character.  By  J.  Marshnuin. 
8erampore,  1809,  4*.  pp.  It.,  4,  xxxix..  725, 17. 

A.f  BA, 

Bee  the  rertew  by  J.  p.  Abel  Rtainai.  la  hU  ill- 
lonfea  AttoHqua,  II.  S77-97.     H. 

1504.  Amloty  or  Amjrotv  Joseph  Marie. 
Vie  de  Kouug-tsfo,  appelle  vulgalrenient 
C^^nflicius  ...  .  {Mimmret  comeermant 
VhiOnirt  ...  dfs  Ckinoi*,  XII.  1-5M, 
Pttri%  1786.  4».)    A^  B^  H. 

On  tbe  honor  paid  to  dreenaed 
the  question    abont   their   koowlcdga 
paaaea  on  earth,  ae«  the  reaarfcablf 
tal  lancnaffo  of  Confnelaa.  pp.  asi,  tia. 

1504s.  [TlhoratoAy  ThomM].    The  Uftw 
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Tinier,  and  Doctrlneii  of Confacinn.  ( Ariat. 
Joum.,1843,  N.  8.,  I.  17-29, 12&-138,  261- 
61,  368-80.)     H. 

The  MUM  k  hU  m»torji  of  Ckin«,  1. 131-215.  B. 

1505.  Tracjr,  Im.  Life,  diameter,  Writ- 
ings, I>uctriu6«au(l  luHuenceufCuufucius. 
(BiUiolh.  Hacra  for  May,  1846;  III.  284- 
3U0.)    H. 

1505*.  PhUosopl&y  (The)  of  Connicius. 
(QiUuUa  Hev.  lor  June,  1847;  VII.  372- 
418.)    AB. 

IfitKK  Cl&ao-lly  or  Chovr-ll.  Lo  Tcheou- 
li  on  Kiteii  des  Tcheo'i,  tradiiit  i»iur  lit  pre- 
miere fuis  du  chinois  |)ar  feu  Kdouard  Biot 
...    .     2  torn.     Paris,  1851, 8'».     .1. 

8e«  ttit  notice  b/  J.  K.   biot  in  tbe  Joum.  d— 
S*t^U.  18&1.  pp.  1-1'i,  ft^TS.    H. 

1505«.  lil-kl  ou  Memorial  den  rite!)  tnuluit 
p<iur  la  premiere  fuix  du  cliinoiH,  et  accom- 
jMigue  de  uuteji  ...  et  du  texle  origiiiel  par  J. 
M.  Callery.  Turin,  aUo  PariB,  li:53,  4*.  pp. 
xxxii.,  199,  98.    A. 

1506.  [Sse-shu].  The  Four  Books,  a  Chine«e 
ClaMical  Woric,  translated  and  illustratetl 
with  Notes,  by  David  Collie.  Malacca,  1828, 
8».  pp.  xiv.,  iHd, 

"Not  a  \er/  arholarllke  performanoe. "  — din«M 
JUp—.  XVIII.  40». 

1506*.  [^ ].    Confucius  et  Mcncius.  —  Les  qua- 

tre  livreii  de  pbiloeophie  niomle  et  politique 
de  la  Chine  traduits  du  Chinois  par  M.  G. 
Pauthier.  Paris,  (1841,  46,  62,  B.)  1868, 18*  or 
12».  pp.  465.    H. 

Tbe  Four  Claulcii,  ealled  in  Chinese  &e-«Jku,  eom> 

Cl«e  the  Tt-hto,  •'  Oreut  Studj"  (or,  »«  nonie  trans- 
te  it.  "  Slody  fiir  Adults' ),  •  very  short  diecoune 
of  Confnelui.  witii  a  oommentarj  by  hi«  diaciple 
TBcng-tae;  the  Chunfj/utig,  "  Due  Mcdlani,"  by  T»e- 
sae,  a  grand'Mta  of  CouFuciu*.  who  hui  here  coll«clod 
many  of  his  sarinfi :  the  Lun'jfu,  or  '*  Dlalogueit," 
a  sort  of  Chloe-ie  MtmorahHia  of  Caufuoiua;  and  the 
book  of  Meactu.'i  or  Mcng-ioe.  An  edition  of  the 
Chine -e  text  of  the  Ta-kto,  with  a  Frt-nch  and  Latin 
vercloo.  and  ttio  commentary  of  Chu-bi,  waa  pub- 
Ushed  by  U.  Pauthier.  Paris.  I8S7. 9*  (A..  B.) ;  an  ed. 
of  the  Chumf-gung,  with  a  traualailon  Into  French 
and  Latin,  and  ropioua  notes  b,v  R^muaat.  preceded 
by  a  gmerai  notloe  of  the  Four  Books,  api^urcd  in 
the  Noiiets  et  BxtraiU  dn  MoHuacriU.  etc.  publ.  by 
the  French  Institute.  X.  tB»-4M,  Paris.  1RI8,  4<*  (H.), 
and  was  also  issued  separatelT.  For  notices  of  otbvr 
transUtious  of  the  religious'  books  of  the  Chinese, 
see  B£musat.  A'ouv.  JUfL  A»{«U..  II.  lOft-liS,  SU,  2M. 

1506k.  [QntxlalTy  Charles].  (Hiinose  Cla<t- 
sics.  {O/tin^se  Hrpot.  fur  July,  1834;  III. 
97-107.)    BA. 

1500*.  liefrge,  James.  The  Hiinese  Classics: 
with  a  TraniflHtion,  Critical  and  Kxegetiatl 
Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes. 
...  In  Seven  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  containing 
Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  Chin,  and  Eng. 
Hongkong,  <iUo  London,  1861,  largo  8*.  ])p. 
xix.,  136,  376.     B. 

1507.  Henclas  (Chin.  Meng-tse),  fl.  850 

B.C.  Meng  Tseu  vol  Menciuin  inter  tfinenneii 
PhiltMOplKM.  Ingenio,  Doctrina,  Nomininque 
Claritate  Confucio  proximuni,  edidil,  Latina 
Interpretatiune  . . .  instmxit,  ct  perpetuo 
Commentario,  e  Sinicis  deprompto,  illustravit 
Stanislaus  J ulien.  2pt.  Lutetiie  Parisiorum, 
1824-26,  8».     A. 

See  the  notice  by  J.  P.  Abel  B^muaat,  /ount.  de» 
SavoMi.  ISA.  pp.  7lM»7. 

1508.  Cha-lfcl,  or  Chn-tsey  or  Ctku-Hi- 
tse,  called  'Wen-kou^t  a.d.  11*29-1*200. 

Die  Natur-  und  Keiigionsphilo(M)phic  dcr 
Chinesen.  Nach  dent  Werke  des  Chinesi- 
•chen  Weltwaisen  Tachuhi,  FUrst  der  Wiit- 
•enschaft  genannt,  von  D.  Carl  Friedrich  Neu- 
mann ...  .  (IllKen's  ZtiUchrift  /.  d.  hi»t. 
TheoL,  1837,  VII.  T.  1-88.)     H. 

1500.  Philosophical  Opinions  of  rhn-futftx*. 

OQ  itM  Immatefial  Principle  and    Primary 


Matter.    (ChineMe  Ktpot.  for  Oct.  and  Dec. 

1844;  XIII.  652-550,  tilO-619.)     BA. 

Chu-hl  is  spoken  of  by  Meaduwa  as  "  the  fashioner 
of  Chinese  mental  life  as  it  now  exists.''  and  "  fairly 
entilltid  to  be  cousidervd  one  of  tbe  ffre.tte«t  names 
that  hlatorv  ha-*  made  known  to  us.  '  —  Tihs  CkineM* 
and  their  BeheUione,  p.  33j.  Fur  an  scoouut  of  his 
life  and  writiug^,  nee  Chinese  Btpoe.  fbr  April,  ISttf, 
XVIII.  lH7-20-i  {AB.) ;  aiid  for  a  traualaiioa  ofa  part 
of  bis  SSao  hlo.  or  Primary  Lesson*,  by  K.  C.  llrldg- 
mm.  id  V.  81-«;,  90i-31ti;  VI.  IH^-S,  8110-6,  662-8. 
AB.,  BA. 

1510.  fKan-ln^-p'lan].  Le  livre  dcs  r^ 
compeueMis  et  dvit  peineif  [called  in  Chinese 
Kan-ing-p'ian]^  en  chinois  et  en  f^n^is;  ac- 
compague  de  quiitre  cunts  I6gendes,  anecdote* 
et  hititoires,  qui  font  counattru  les  doctrines, 
les  croyances  et  led  rotjeurs  de  la  secte  des 
Tao-8e6.  Traduit  du  chinois  par  Stanislas 
Julien  ...  .  Paris,  Oriental  TranMlatum 
/•u/i/i,  1835,  8"».  pp.  xvj.,  632.    H. 

A  French  tmnMation  of  this  book,  with  notes,  was 
also  1  ubl.  by  J.  P.  Abel  K^musat,  Paris,  Ultt,  8".  pp. 
7».     H. 

1511.  Mohnlkc,  Gottlieb.  Zwei  Stucke  ana 
der  Morulphilosophie  und  Theologie  der  Chine- 
sen.  Aus  Klaproths  FranzOaischor  Ueberset- 
Kung  in  der  Chrestomathie  Mandchou  [Paris, 
1828,  8«]  ins  Deutsche  fibertragcn.  (Illgen'a 
Ztiitchrift  f.  d.  hist.  TheU.,  1833,  IIL  i.  13- 
38.)    H. 

Containinc  the  Ming  Hian  Dai,  a  eolloctioa  of 
maxims  ana  iirovtruM,  aud  the  Kan-ing-p'ian,  or 
'-  Book  of  Bewards  und  Puniahmcuis." 

1512.  Slu9-ll-clkln-ts*laau.  Sing-li- 
tchin-th<4iuuaii  die  wahrhufte  Darstellung  der 
Naturpbiloeophio  (erster  Theih  aus  dem 
Maudschn  libersetzt  von  H.C.  v.  d.  Gabelentz. 
{ZeiUdiri/tfur  die  Kunde  da  Morfftnl.,  1840, 
S*.  in.  250-279.)     H. 

On  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  Its  existence  after 
death.  But  according  to  Bobott,  in  his  Beeckreihvmm 
der  Chinee.  Lit.  p.  Mi  (see  abo\e.  No.  I4l>ti),  this 
work,  or,  at  lca»t.  a  work  with  thii  title,  *■  which  ap. 
peare«l  in  tbe  yeur  IT&3.  U  evidently  of  Chriatitm 
orljin."  C.  Kraitsir  in  the  New  Amer.  C^elop.  IV. 
l'^7.  gives  Sun-te-chao as  the  nime  of  the  author. 


15V>.  No^ly  Fran(;oi8.  Philosophia  Sinica  tri- 
bus  Tractatibus,  viz.  Cognitiunem  Primi  En- 
tis,  Ccrenionias  erga  Defunctos,  et  Ethicain, 
Juxta  Sinaruni  Mentem  complectens;  et  His- 
torica  Notitia  Rituum  et  Ceremoniarum  Sini- 
carum  ...    .    2  vol.  Prague,  I711»  4". 

1512^.  Du  Halde,  Jean  Dapt.  Description  . . . 
de  la  Chine  et  de  la  Tartarie  chinoUe  ...  . 
Nouvelle  6d.  4  torn.  (Paris,  17Sft,  fol.)  La 
Hayp,  1736,  4*.    B. 

"Opus  Incomparabile."  —  JToAte.  The  literature 
and  religion  of  the  Chinese  are  Illustrated  In  Tom.  II. 
aud  III.  by  very  copious  extracts  from  their  classics. 
Ah  Englieh  translation,  'J  vol.  Lond.  173(M1.  fol.    H. 

1513.  Groaler,  Jeun  Bapt.  Gabr.  Alex.  D»* 
scription  gcn^ralo  de  la  Chine  ...  .  Paris, 
(1T8">,)  an  III«  (1795).  4».  pp.  798.  1?.— 3»  6d., 
7  vol.  Paris,  1818-21),  8«. 

On  the  religions  of  the  Chinese,  see  pp.  &41-418. 

1513*.  [Superstitions  among  the  Chinese.] 
l^rohibitioiiH  addre*i.H(>d  to  Ctiinese  Converts 
of  the  Romish  Faith.  Translated  by  P.  P. 
Thorns,  with  Notes  illustrating  the  Cuhtums 
of  the  Country.  From  the  Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner  [about  lK*iOf].  {Chinese  Rtpos.  for 
Feb.  IS.'il;  XX.  85-94.)     A.,  AB. 

Illuairates  the  notions  of  tbe  Chinese  ooncemlac 
the  departed. 

1514.  Schmltty  Herrmann  Joaeph.  Ur-OfTeu- 
barung,  oder :  Die  grossen  Lehren  dea  Chris- 
tcnthunis,  uachgewiesen  in  den  Sagen  und 
Urkunden  der  Mlteston  VUlker,  vorzUglich  in 
den  kanoniscbon  BUchem  der  Chinesen.  Land- 
shut,  LHM,  b*.  2i  Ut. 

1515.  Stnhr,  Peter  Feddersei*.  Die  chin»- 
siffche  KeicliMreligion  und  die  Systenic  dor  in- 
dischen  Philuflophie  in  ihrem  Verhkltniss  zo 
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Offenbamngslehren  mlt  Rdckslcht  auf  die 
Ausicbteu  you  WindischmiMin,  Schmitt  und 
Ritter  betrachtet.  Berlin,  18S5,  8*.  pp.  vi., 
109.    F. 

1610.  Davlsy  iSVrJohnFniiicis.  ChinaiaGener 

ral  DoBcriptiuD  of  thai  Empire  and  iU  Inhabit- 

antji  ...    .    A  new  Ld.,  revised  and  enlarged. 

...    2  Tol.  Ixmduu,  ( 18M,  40,)  1867, 1 2>.    //. 

On  the  relifiou*  of  ChiA*,  mo  Ob.  XIV.-XVI.,  Vol. 

II.  pp.  1-101. 

1516*.  Medhnrst,   Walter     H.    China:    its 
State  and  ProKpects  ...    .     London,  1838,  b«. 
pp.  vii.,  &82.    ^i;.  —  Alm>  BoHtun,  U^,  12». 
On  the  religious  of  Cbina,  see  pp.  1A1-2UI. 


l&lCk.  Re-rlew  of  the  Shin  Setfn  Tung  Keiin, 
—  a  Ueucral  Account  of  the  Gods  and  Qenii; 
in    22  vols.    (Chinese    Jfrpog.  for    Feb.  and 
March,  IH^itf;  V11.5U5-S25,  563-606.)    BA. 
See  parlicuUrlj  pp.  6U),  561. 

161G*.  Medlmrst,    Walter    II.    A  Diuerta- 

tiou  ou  the  Theology  of  the  Chinese,  vith  a 
View  to  the  KlucicUtion  of  the  most  Appro> 
priate  Term  for  expressing  the  Deity,  in  the 
Chinese  Lunguage.  ...  Shanghae,  1847,  8«. 
pp.280.    AB. 

l&liA,  An  Inqniry  into  the  Proper  Mode 

of  rendering  the  Word  Ood  in  translating  the 
Bacreil  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  Language. 
Shanghai,  1848, 8«.  pp.  170.    AB. 

T1ii«  essay  and  the  preoeding.  with  other  pamphlets 
in  the  ron trover* J.  contain  much  which  illustrates 
the  notions  of  the  Chinese  oonceruiog  spirits. 

151G*.  Boomc,  William  J.,  Bp.  An  Essay  on 
the  Proper  Kendering  of  the  Words  Elohim 
and  Theos  in  the  Chinese  Language.  . . .  Can- 
ton, 1848,  So.  pp.  vi.,  09.    AB, 

151(/.  Bledhurst,  Walter  U.  Reply  to  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Boone  on  the  Proper  Rendering 

of  the  Word«  DiT^K  [«c]  and  e«o»  into  the 
Chinese  Language.  C^ton,  1848,  8«.  pp.  107. 
AB. 

On  the  oflTcrlngs  to  deoeased  ancestors,  see  especially 
pp.  46-48.  M.  56. 

1517.  W^lUlams,  Samuel  Wells.  The  Middle 
Kingdom ;  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment, Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion, 
Ac,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants. 
...  2voI.New  York  and  London,  1848,12*.  //. 
In  the  Rnglish  edition  the  title  reads,  <•  The  Chinese 
Kniplre,"  ttc.    On  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  see  II. 

tao-ao. 
1618.  Worsblp  (The)  of  Ancestors  among 
the  ChiueHO.    ( Chinete  Btpot.  for  July,  184tt ; 
XVII I.  303-384.)     A.,  AB. 

1516».  MedHnrst,  Walter  H.  On  the  True 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Shin  ["spirit,"  etc.],  us 
exhibitwl  in  the  Quotations  adduced  under 
that  Word,  in  the  Chinese  Imperial  Diction- 
ary, called  ...  the  Pei-wan-yun-foo  ...  . 
Shanghae,  184tt,  8o.  pp.  88.    AB. 

1618^. An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Mode 

of  translating  Ruach  k  Pneuma,  in  the  Chi- 


nese TeraloQ  of  tho  Scrlplnra. 
18M,  8*.  pp.  T6.    AB. 

15ias. Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  [Chmese] 

Repository,  accompanied  with  a  Tnnslation 
of  a  Chinese  Tract  f Yang-ein-ahin]  on  Nonrish- 
ing  the  Spirit.  (ChineM  Repot,  fx  Aug. 
1850;  XIX.  445-45d.)    A,,  AB, 

A  curians  specimen  of  Ckinese  psycholsKr. 

16l8d.  Iiofl^ey  James.  Letters  on  the  Render- 
ing of  the  Name  God  in  theChineee  Language. 
. . .    llongkong,  1850,  §•.  pp.  73.    AB. 

1518*. An  Argnment  Ibr  . . .  (Sbaag  Tol)  ai 

the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Words  Ehihira 
and  Theoe,  in  the  Chineee  Lanpuum:  vith 
Strictures  on  the  Eeeay  of  Blahop  Boone  in 
Favoor  of  the  Term  ...  (Shin)  ike  kt,  ...  . 
llongkong,  1850,  8*.  pp.  t.,  4S.    AB. 

1518^.  Booney  William  J.,  Bp.    Defease  of  an 
Essay  ou  the  Proper  Rendenng  of  the  Words 
Rlohim  and  6co¥  into  the  Chineee  Langnaga. 
...    Canton,  1850,  8*.  pp.  109.    AB. 
Also  in  the  Oa<i%«s«  Mtpoitttorf,  T^  ZIX. 

1518k.  Ijeggey  James.  The  Notions  of  the 
Chinese  concerning  God  and  Spirits :  with  an 
Examination  of  the  Defense  of  an  Sssay  ... 
[by  Dr.  Boone].  Hongkong,  IMSy  8*.  vp.  iv., 
lii.,  106.    AB.^I>. 

1519.  M<Clatol&le,  T.  The  Chineee  on  the 
Plain  of  Shinar,  or  a  Connection  estabUdied 
between  the  Chinese  and  all  other  Nations 
through  their  Theology.  (Jvurmal  o/IJu  Rof. 
Ai.  Soc.  qf  G.  B.,  etc.  1850*  XVI.  ii.  308-43&.;  U. 
1630.  MeadODTS,  Thomiui  Taylor.  The  Chi- 
nese and  their  Hebellions^Tiewed  in  Connec- 
tion with  their  National  rhiloscphy.  Ethics, 
Legislation,  and  Administration.  To  which 
•  U  added.  An  Sasay  on  CivilisatioiL  and  its 
Present  State  In  the  East  and  Weel.  ...  Lcm- 
don,  1850,  8*.  pp.  Ix.,  65(1.    BA. 

For  a  ^'  KoUee  of  the  PhUosephy.  MenHty.  aad 
Polity  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  ftellgtoa  ef  the 
governing  Class,"  see  Ch.  XTIIl.  pp.  SW-Mi. 

1521.  Colbertsoiiy  M.  Siaapeon.  Darkness 
in  tiie  Flowery  Land;  or,  Reltgioiis  Kottous 
and  Popular  Soperstltions  in  North  China. ... 
New  York,  mL  18*.  pp.  235. 

The  autherkadTrsakied  ele««B  years  ia  CUaa,  as  a 
sUMionarj. 

1521*.  CoBfttctshihlMm.  {BxUieai  Bepert. 
and  rrincfiom  Keo.  far  AprU,  1858;  XXX. 
220-261.)    AB. 

1521^  Hardnrlek,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Mastem,  rfe.    Part  IIL    1858.    See  No.  128T. 

1522.  EdklASy  Joeeph.  The  Religiooa  Condi- 
tion of  the  Chineee:  with  Obeerratioos  oo 
the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conversion  amongst 
that  People.  . . .    London,  1850,  10*.  pp.  288. 

1523.  IVhltnej-y  William  Dwigfat.  China 
and  the  Chinese.  (Xew  Englamder  for  Feb. 
1859;  XVII.  11 1-143.)    JT. 

Oa  tlM  rcUfiaa  eff  Iks  sncisat 
IM-iac 


D.  — ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS;  ETRUSCANS. 


1.  Ancient  Oreeki  and  Eomuii. 

2524.  Homerua.    See  particularly  Oefyf.  Lib. 
XL 

1525.  Qadolln,  Gust.  Dissertatio  acade- 
mica  lioniericH  nonnulla  Animae  Nomina 
explicans.     Upsal.  1704,  4* 

1526.  Jortln,  John.  Six  Dissertations 
upon  Different  Subjects,  London,  1755, 
80.  i)p.  iv.,  324.    N. 

Disiirrt.  Yf..  pp.  206-8t4.  is  "  On  the  nUte  of 
Ibc  Dead,  aa  described  by  Homer  and  VlrKil." 

1527.  Henrlcl,  Joh.  Christian.    De  Im-  I 
840 


mortalitate  Anini    Homerica  CommeD- 
tatio.    Viteb.  17Se,  4«.  pp.  28. 

1528.  Groddeck,  Gottfk*.  Ernst.  Ueber 
das  Local  deT  Unterwelt  beim  Homer. 
{BibiioUiek  drr  alten  lAL  «.  iCacnst,  1791. 
St.  8,  pp.  15-^) 

1529.  StVLTEy  Friedr.  Wllh.  De  Testisiii 
D«>ctrinae  de  Animl  hnmani  Immortalt- 
tate  in  Ilomori  Carminiboa.  Pn^as.  I.- 
III.    Gerae,  1705-07,  4>.  pp.  IC,  16,  IC 

1530.  Hsdbkart,  Carl  With.  IVycholo- 
gia  Iluntcrica  ...  .  ZtUUchaviae,  1796^ 
8«.  pp.  X.,  118.    H. 


—  BBUBF  or  THE  ANCIENT  QEEBES,  n 


Itn.  VUeker,  Kvl  Hdnr.  Wflh.  Vtbtr 
die  UeJi'inuiiB  »oii  *irM  ond  EUtw 
dcr   Iliu   uii3   Odrwe  ...    .    01 
1«S,  f .  pp.  a. 


hktcU,  iii29i  x.xxix,  w-e2.j  H. 

UU.  Ummti,  Emm.  (nr  l^'mlltil)  LodIj 
TtinilaphiUisjiihlcstlePiRtiologiillaiDe- 
rld    IVIfJii,  ira3iimrj.g*.  pp.  ^ 

U».  IVclBkcr,   Frtedr.  Goilllcb.     Dli 


(X/Hiniicll't  Miu./ir  PMbiL, 


UM.OandenElolCaf.aBadBiktlu*!, 

I'lgaujuu.      l>a    Vyttugom    Aiilnwtuiii 


UuKoilca.    [Afip.rhrlitlinKTiunbolt 
Ll[»liu.  laM,**.  (Sfh.) 


1U3,  |BBlalri>d«,  Whilslocka).    An  E>- 

•»r  of  Tr»luniigralion,  la  Drfciu:*  of  Pj- 

tfasgnru  ...     .     London,   IftVi,   B>,   pp. 


lUl OdyiHQi  In  der  Valorwtll.  . 

/.  /'M,,'lst',''vi!'lTl'.'i^8.i'«.  '''"* 
WSd,  Ba:«era,J.>1i.II.C.  DeOrcoUoni 
U3S.  KIlcclalMish,  Rul  Filedrich.   E 


1540.  BcUliiK*r 


Sr  (p^°j 


ISM.  Hanbvr,  Elwrh.  rwr.     I>«  WHtm- 


*vil"«nt  I'j-DiKgurcH 


b.  Adolpb.     MiriM- 
;b.''uriiiillb^rm'il^'M.rt,iirgl.lT33[173eT], 

KiltK  IrboTa,  WUlam.  D»  P4llDniiii>lm 
V.lenioi.  rlc.  1733.     S»  No.  SOi 

lUI.  VriM,  R.  dB.  Vsrhimlnllng  otci 
nn  PytbAgoni.  Amdcrdani,  1S34,  8>. 
Sua.  rViUv,  •■  FllUcmh  0>U,  MMB.  IV. 

M.  .KMb^lnt,  .,c.  GU-M. 

l&M.  TflBT,  WmUm  SoymoBT.  Th. 
n.Rjl^iry  of  ^Khjlu..     (fliWii**.  Sacra 


DDd  ..m    r..d«   ...     .     fOymo.-lTogr.] 
BiBllgsrt,  1S18. 
U4Z.  Blackic,   Jahn   Stuart.     On    t 


»,  Brnpcdoelu,  .l^nVmlijiw,  I 
AO.  ...  Curiuiuum  RcllqnW  Ds  VII 
t   Sludlii   dJMcruil,    Frucmmla  tip 


IU>.  PtaBrcaj-dtii,  /^iru,  11.  ■.«.  IM. 
I»15V  IBott,  TIiubihI.    ARcylc-DTil 

tollon  wiI^rnlli'pli««.trtB'?I  NWIom''. 
Fnlnre  Eililenri.  London,  I7M, »-.  !<■ 
MS.  Aiuxlmeiui.  a.  >.c.  ttO. 

IM7.  Ornth,  Dlnlrl.    DlNHrUllode  An. 
liiucui.  I'xycbului-lii.     (JVilJoL.  And 

M.  PrthBgoru,  fl,  B.C.  DM. 

1M9.    RhodiBB,     Ambr.      Dlnlr«iu     d 
TnnunliprBiluDA  Anlnianiin  J^Ibn^orlcn, 


SoerMBa,  b.c.MO-WO. 

SoiinilM    l*l».n,  Lrhro   unj  Tod.     Stch 
IcD  Zrnpi<n>.n   dvr   Allni   dargHUUt. 
MUnchpn,  1M7,  8-.  pp.  121    F 
uax  XMopbon,  n.  B.C.  4M, 

--».  HeUcr,  Liidw.  D.  Cyri  morlmlli 
DnilonD  in  Xtnuptaootli  Cyrupanlin  Ub. 
Vin.  DHmonu.  ...    ErUngu,  1791,  IK 


[I— rasriNT  or  thb  sodl. 


nf;  Otrman,  hj  1.  BiUilfimmbB.  Tl 
III  I.IHI.  BirlJi.  I»l-a.  ■•  llusnrin 
bH  ifilllkul.'-  N.  I.-Vll..  I 


^  Hl,'i>qg"  Ai>.  p.  MTHm. !  OtMiriiiUct.  Lib! 


ItriU.  PlHto.  Tht  PlMonlc  DJulonei  Tut 


irtewrLI.   J>.b. 


Vg|.  I.     DUluffUOJ   ..     _ ,    .  _ 

DlAloDD^ft  rtTrniHK  to  tlw  Trltt  Aod  Detth 
of  gornlM.  I  Vol.  II.  AnllBmbiil  Dln- 
loKUt*.  I  V<d.  III.  n>e  Hcpubltc  ind  Ih* 
TlniKui.    3  vol.    CanlHidcs  [Eng.].  lUCMtl, 


Ihid'i   ApoloKJ  of   SocmlBB.  Crilo, 
uarl  SUnfbrd  ...     .     Jhiblln,  1B35, 


IMT. 


Futurf 


PhKdo;  01.  The  Iminorlillly  of  Ibe 

S.  siuiKird.    Jl  ww  Edition,  enrlcIiHl  wllh 

OpInluH  or  a'dcImiI,  MnUnal,  apd  Hod.rn 
fbllooptam  and  DlTinn  on  Ifae  ftjuii  ;n- 

■ddi-d  >  CMiiupwIbV  Willimn  Oowniu)  of  all 
1t.,  228,  (ud  CitaJogucJ 

I. ConclualonufPloto'iaorilM.  [Traiu- 

iaiii.  ^H>rrh!lU;i  XLIlI'llia'XIL)    a!* 
I. jlilDcbni,  liT*  da  Hon*  Dinlofiu. 


U>.  Flclns,  U*n 
1.  CutrllKBl,  F 


iinpcu  dellaj.    Eipotl- 


I&I3.  HardtMbBldt  or  Hart- 
■ehiBldt.Job.  NIC.  PlUo  de  Imiiun*- 
litaltAnimu.  [IHqi.]  Argantonli.im, 

IB;4.  nElcUiiiiiiu,J«ch.  Bui.  Uc 

(illtiti-.    (K'lp.J.  f.  Benwticin    TllA 
17*0,  4-.  pp.  36. 
ISIS.  TecBckc,  H.  M.    Do  I 


UTS.  'WlBdhetm,Cbrii 


liTT.  BuitBtcdt,  Job.  Andr.    D* 

hLcuriiniLltniiiMAcenlU.  Erlukgft«,17 
lire.  aotUfber,  Job.  Obriitoph. 


»'T:lmlu    I.-IV. 


I7TJ,V™1« 


Abltrul  InleitlntLon  of  IbslJBlnnijf 
III*  Sonl;  In  which  ihv  Opinlou  of  ill 
Iha  ColtbniMi  Hrtuphjalciuu  on  IbU 
SotilKl  an  dlHUHHl.  . . .     Lowkn.  ITO, 

lUl.  I.1UC,  KmBtOoIltHcd.  FUloDligiB- 
IfDlli  cir  .Mlura  Aojini,  ...  Gottlnnt, 
1190,  f.  pp.  IV.,  38. 

1U2.  PlMonU  I'lnu  In  TliuwdiOrti 
ADimI  hUDInnl  tipllcmlnr.  ,1d  Ahirbl 
lUld  BoTQ-i  Kima  pkiM.  Jtop-  II'  1-I«> 

lM3.T*iuuiBUH,Wllb.0attUch.  Ub- 


r- 


s.  Lcipiig,  ins-iifi,  fr-. 

a.  Oatlll*k    Dt  BobHU 

llOTTOTH    In  P|1IM»  tt 
9  ObTlb.     UpdH.  1T>^ 
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1688.  PcttA^cly  Fr.  De  ArgnmentiB,  qui- 
bus  apud  FUtoneni  Animorum  Imniortai- 
liUM  defenditur.  B«roliiii,  1815,  4*.  pp. 
It.,  41. 

1589.  Kunhardt,  Ileinr.  Platoim  Phk- 
don,  niit  betiouderer  Kucksicht  auf  die 
Uusterblichkeit:ilehre  erU&utert  iind  beiir- 
theilt.    L:;b«ck,  1817,  8*.  pp.  72  +.     F. 

1590.  Taylor^  Tbomaii.  Platonic  Demon- 
•tratiun  uf  tho  Immortality  of  the  Sonl. 
IClatsicalJttur.  for  June  and  Sept..  1820; 
XXI.  201-230,  and  XXII.  40-61.)    H. 

1501.  Scasery  Rev.  John.  Obserrations 
OD  the  IMiipdo  of  Plato.  (Clastical  Jour. 
for  June,  182o;  XXXI.  209-217.)    //. 

1592.  Schmldtf  Adalb.  Argumenta  pro 
ImmortHlitate  Animarnm  in  Platonis 
Phaedoiio  expHoita.    Ilalae,  1827,  8*. 

1593.  Reitlg,  Ileinr.  Christian  Mich. 
Quac«tioneit  Fliitonieae.  I.  Quani  co^no- 
■cendae  vurae  Aninii  Naturae  Viam  Pluto 
commonstraverit.  ...  [Progr.J  Gissoe 
[BUdingHn],  1831,  S*.  i  th. 

1594.  Brauty  J.  W.  Bemerkungen  tiber 
die  platoninchc  Lehre  voni  Lernen  alu  einer 
^'ie<lererinneruug(ayafiia|att).  Branden- 
burg,  18:J2,  K». 

1595.  Deycks,  Ferd.  Platonls  de  Ani- 
morum Migratione  Doctrina.  Conllnent. 
1834,  S». 

1596.  Crome,  C.  De  My  this  Platonicls 
imprimU  de  .N'ecyiia.    DiiMcldorf^  1835,4*. 

1597.  Melrlng,  .    De  Mythis  Plato- 

nicie  iiipriinitf  du  Necylis.    [Progr.J    D(i«- 
seldurf.  1835.  4». 

Are  Nm.  1596  and  190T  titlcfl  of  the  ume  eesay  T 

I  five  ibvin  »<  1  Aud  ihen  in  Eagclnaan'e  BM, 
Script.  ClaM. 

1598.  Schmidt,  Adalb.  Ueber  die  Ideon 
de*  IMiito  uiul  die  darnuf  beruhendo  Un- 
Rterblirhkeittdehre  desselben.  [Progr.J 
Ilalae,  1835,  4».  pp.  58  (29). 

1598*.  Sl^wart,  Heinr.  Cliriitian  Wilh. 
von*  Die  platonischen  My  then  von  der 
meu'H.-hlicheu  8eelo  ini  ZuManimenhange 
dargenttdlt.  (Appended  to  his  GeschichU 
der  Fhilosaphie,  II.  453-515,  Stnttg.  u. 
Tub.  18U,  K».)     B. 

1599.  Volgtiander,  J.  A.  Chr.  Platonis 
Senteiitia  de  Animorum  IhtMexiiitentia. 
Pars  1.  De  Principio  Philoaophiae  Plato- 
nicae.    [Diiw.J     Bt^rolini,  1844,  8*.  pp.  25. 

leoo.  Ftscher,  Carl  Philipp.  De  Plato- 
nica  de  Animi  Immortalitate  Doctrina. 
. . .    Erlangae.  1845,  8».  pp.  14.     F. 

1001.  Schinldtf  Ilerm.  Duomm  Phae> 
donis  PUtunici  Lui-orum  Kxplicatio  (p. 
66.  B.  et  do  uni versa  Argumentatione,  in 

?ua  ex  i|>Ka  Animi  Fornia  quasi  ac  Specie 
mmortttlitas    ejus    deducitar).    [Progr.J 
Witteubergae,  1845,  4*.  pp.  21. 

1002.  [King,  Thomas  Starr  1.  Plato's 
ViewA  of  Immortality.  {Unirtr»ali*t 
^iwr.  for  Jan.  1H47  :  IV.  7a-107.)    H. 

1603.  Sxostakovrskl,  Jos.  Ptatonis  de 
Auimo  i'lacita.  [Progr.J  Ostrowo,  1847, 
4».  pp.  15. 

1601.  IiaelimanB,  Karl  Ilelnrich.  Ueber 
die  UnMterblichkeit  der  menschlichen 
Reele,  narh  den  Vorstellungen  des  Philo- 
•ophen  Platon  und  des  Apostels  Paulos. 
. . .     LandcHhnt,  1A48,  8*.  pp.  32.     F. 

1605.  Ahlandcr,  Job.  Aug.  Dissertatio 
Veterum  in  Uenere  Phihisophorum  pr»- 
cipueque  Platonis  de  Animi  Vi  et  Immor^ 
talitate  Hententias  breviter  adumbrans 
...  .  [y?^jip.  Pet.  Otto  Wiberg.j  Pars  I. 
1«<>'>«1'»|  [1^— »J  8*.  pp.  16. 


1606.  Hermann,  Carl  Friedr.  D«  PartU 
bus  Animae  imuiortalibus  secnndum  Pla< 
tonem.    [Praef.   Ind.  Schol.J    Gottingae, 

1G07.  Speck,  Moritz.  Wiirdigung  der  pla. 
tonittchen  Lehre  von  der  Unstorblichkeit 
der  Seelo.  . . .  [Progr.J  Breslau,  1^53, 4*. 
pp.  IG. 

Alfo  la  the  IriUdkrM/  PMm.  «.  kufh.  rUel., 
1852.  Heft  S2,  or  N.  V.,  XIII.  il.  pp.  1-ltL    B. 

1608.  Gscll-Fcls,  J.  T.  DlsserUtlo  qua 
Psychologine  Platonicae  atqne  Aristote* 
leao  Kxplicatio  et  Oimparatio  institnitar. 
\l'ircoburgi,  1854,  8*.  pp.  100. 

1609.  SmUer,  L.  II.  O.  Die  Eschatologi* 
Platon'H  und  Cicen/s  in  ihrem  VerhKlt- 
nisse  zum  Christeuthume.  ...  Jever, 
1854,  4«.  pp.  44.    F, 

1610.  Kaklcrt,  A.  J.  Ueber  die  pUto- 
nischen  Bcweiite  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele.    [Gymn.  lYogr.]    [Wien,J  1855,  4». 

1611.  Suscmllil,  Franx.  Die  genetisch« 
Entwirkching  der  platonischen  Philoso 
phieeinleitenddargestellt  ...  .  2Theile. 
Leipzig,  1S05-C0,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  486:  xil., 
1-31*2,  xxviii.,  313-696.     H. 

1612.  Schuitdt,  Hermann.  Za  Platona 
Phaedon.  [i)n  -the  concluding  argument, 
p.  100  A-lOO  K,  cd.  Steph]  (Jahn's  A>m 
/aAr6././'/ii7oZ.,l850,  LXXIII. 42-48.)  //. 

For  other  lllavtnitions  oTlho  Fhmdo  hy  Schatdt, 
•ee  Knyluisante  .MM.  aaript.  Ctmu.,  C  AolL, 
p.  AT. 

1613.  Snsemllkl,  Franz.  Ueber  die 
Schludzbeweisin  Platons  Phac<lon.  (Jahn's 
Neue  Jahrh.  /.  PhiloL,  1856,  LXXIII. 
236-240.)    H, 

1614.  l¥llllams,  N.  M.  The  Phsedon. 
{Chri$tian  Jiev.  for  Oct.  1857 ;  XXII.  507- 
532.)    BA. 

1615.  Mlcliells,  Fr.  Die  Philosophie  Pla- 
tons   in    ihrer    inneren    Beziehung    zur 

SHofTenbarten  Wahrheit  kritisch  aus  den 
iuellen  dargestellt  . . .    .    2Abth.  .MUo> 
ster,  1H59-60,  R"».     Ji. 

1616.  Volquardscn,  C.  R.  Platon'sldee 
deit  pontonlicheu  Geistes  nnd  seine  Lehre 
Uber  Krziehung  ...  .  Berlin,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  viil.,  192. 

Qee  BiUiotk.  Aura.  XTHI.  m-zn. 

1616*.  [Mart Ineau,  Jamesl.  Plato:  his 
PhyniCM  and  Metaphysics.  (\atioHal  Rert. 
for  April,  1861 ;  XII.  457-488.)     H. 

1616k.  Buclier,  J.  Ueber  Platons  specn- 
lativo  Bewfine  flir  die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  menschlichen  Seele.  Inaugural-Dis- 
HertHtion.    Gottingen,  1861,  8*.  pp.  30. 

1617.  Arlstotelcs,  B.r.  SM-M.  ...  De 
Aninia  Libri  tres.  Ad  Interpretum  Graec«>- 
mni  Auctoritatem  et  Codicum  Fidem  recog- 
novit,  Commentariis  iUustravit  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
delenburg.   Jenae,  1833,  8*.    2]  th. 

1618. Treatise  on  the  Sonl,  etc.  translated 

by  T.  Taylor.    London,  1808,  4*. 

1610.  Psychologie  d'Aristote  — Trait6  de 

r&me  traduit  en  A-an^ais  pour  la  premiere 
fois  et  accompagn4  de  Notes  perpi&tuelles  pur 
J.  BarthMemy-daint-IIilaire  ...  .  Paris, 
1846,  8».  pp.  cxxi.,  .•K)2.     //. 

The  traaelator  meintJilna  ,Prtrf.  pp.  xxxix.-xlvll.) 
that  Arlnntle  did  aot  believe  In  the  InBortalliy  ot 
the  Mul.  See  aleo.  to  the  Min<:  purpo«e,  Moi>heiiB'e 
aoue  OB  Cadwortha  Inttl.  BgtUm,  I.  9rt,  W,  III-  470- 
471  marriMoa  edItlM.) 

1619>.  Sln&nltclns,  fl.  A.D.  530.  ...  Com- 
mentaria  In  tres  libms  Aristotelis  de 
anima.  . . .  Gr.  [Venice,  A.  A»ulanus, 
1527.1  f'»<  ff  I'*". 

leao.  Vargas,  Alfonso,  q/  Medo,  Alp, 
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<tf  ShviXU.  Qvi««tlon««  mper  Librof  Ari»- 
tot«lit  de  AninuL  Klurentiie,  1477,  ful. — 
AUo  V^netiii,  1&6&-4J6,  fuL;  Vicentiie, 
1608,  ful.;  Room?,  1609,  fol. 

1621.  VI09  Tuiiinia«o  da,  Oardinal  Gae- 
tamo  {Lat.  Cajetaniis)*  Coninien- 
tariA  in  treH  Libros  Ari»tut«Us  de  Aniiua. 

First  published,  with  the  last,  at  Vloeoxa.  UM, 
M. ;  wparmtclj,  Veoio*.  1514,  foL,  and  claeMhere. 

1621*.  Sptna,  Bartolonimeo  dl.  Propug- 
naculuni  Ariiitoteli*,  eU.  UtU.  See  No. 
57i. 

1622.  Vcnleroy  Fr&nceeco.  ...  Discorsi 
...  sopra  i  tre  Libri  deirAoinui  d'Aristo- 
iUe  .. .    .    Veotitia,  166&,  8>. 

1623.  Odonly  Rinalda  Dincono  ...  per 
uia  I'eripatetica.  oue  si  dimostra,  m  rani- 
ma,  secondo  Anatutile,  h  mortale,  o  im- 
mortale.  Venetia,  1657,  4*.  ff.  40.  — Also 
ibid,  1560,  40.    BL. 

1624.  VlUaipando,  Qaiipar  CardlUo 
de*  Apulugia  AriHtoteliii  adveranN  eon, 
qui  ajunt  eum  Hcnfllfwe  Auimnni  cum  Cor- 
pore  extingui  . . .    .    Conipluti,  1660,  S*. 

1626.  Blartluem  de  Brea,  Pedix).  In 
Libros  tren  Aristotflis  de  Aninia  Coni- 
mentariui.  Cui  acc«e«lt  Tractatus,  quo 
ex  Peripatetica  Schola  Aninue  Immorto- 
litaii  atweritur  A  probatur.  8egontia», 
1676,  fol. 

1626.  <iuliitlaniUy.yiDcentiua.  Diluci- 
dationeti  triuni  Librorum  Arbtotelis  de 
Anima.  Nee  non  8.  Doctoris  Tbouiae 
Aquinatiji  iu  eoadem  Conimeiitarii.  Cum 
Textu  duplici  ...    .     Bononiao,  1575,  4fi. 

1627.  Toledo,  (Lat.  Toletus),  Fran- 
ciHco  de,  (hrd.  Commentaria  una  cum 
QuaeotionibuH  in  Libroe  tre*  Ariatotelis 
de  Anima.  Veuetiin,  1676,  4*.  —  Colon. 
Agrip.  1576,  4<».  ff.  179  +. 

M anjr  •ther  editions. 

1628.  Denlaetus,  Job.  De  Animi  Natura 
cjusque  Immortalitate  in  Doctriiui  Ari»- 
totolls  apertiiiaime  con«tituta.  Parisiia, 
1577,  8». 

1629.  Sefl^l, Bemai^.  Trattato  ...  sopra 
i  Libri  dell' AnlmM'Aristotile  ...  .  Flo- 
renza,  1583,  4". 

1630.  Zlmara,  Teofllo.  ...  In  Libroe 
tres  Ariiitutelis  de  Anioia  Conuueotarii 
...     .    Veuetiis,  1584,  ful. 

1631.  SelirAter,  Job.  Friedr.  Qnaeiitio 
utruni  AriDtutelea  Intellectiu  noetri  Im- 
mortalitatem  cognoverit.   Jenae,  1586,  4p. 

1632.  Pontaunsy  llieronymiM.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Anim»,  ex  Sententia  Aristo- 
telifl,  Libri  septem.     Ronue,  1507,  4*. 

1633.  Gnarlnonl  ( LaL  Gnarlnonf us 

Fbntantut),  Cristoforo.  Senteutiarum 
Arifltotelis  de  Animo  een  Mente  homana 
Explicatio.    Francoftirti,  1601,  4*. 

1633*.  Zabarella,  Jacopo,  Cbunt.  In 
trei  Arintotelis  Libroa  de  Anima  Commen- 
Urii  ...  .  Venet.  160ft,  fol.  .&!,.— Alao 
Francof.  1606,  4*. 

Mainudn*  that  the  doetrine  of  immortilltj  eaa. 
BOt  be  prorvd  by  Aristotle'*  pbllowphy. 

1634.  La  Galla,  tiiulio  Cesare.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorum  ex  Arlatotelia  Sen- 
tentia Libri  tre*.  Romae,  1621,  4«.— Also 
Utini.  1(VI6,  4*. 

Malataias  that  Arlstotie  belierad  la  tnaaor- 
talit.r. 

1635.  Licet  I9  Fortunia  De  Animorum 
rationalium  I  mmoHalitate  secundum  Opi- 
nione.m  Ari«tot4'lirt  Libri  quatuor.  Pata- 
vii,  1«29,  fol.     liL. 

1636.  Damaliaiaary  or  DaMAt&atrer, 
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Job.  Oonr.  Collegiom  prf  cbologiciun,  in 
quo  maxima  controveriue  Qu«etione«  circa 
trea  Libroe  Aristoteliii  de  Aulma  pn^io- 
nuntur,  ventilautur,  expllcantur.  Ar- 
genturatl,  1630, 8*.  —  Aleo  Urid.  1643,  lt)66 ; 
Altdorf.  1672,  4*. 

1637.  OregtOf  Agoetino,  QmL  Arbtotelii 
vera  de  ratioualis  Anini»  Immortalitate 
Sententia  aorurate  explicata.  Uonue, 
1631,  4*.  —  Also  1632, 12". 

Oregio  maiotaiaa  that  Aristocla  beUfwad  la  the 
inuaortalitj  of  the  eooL  ' 

1638.  Hoftmannt  Casp.,  1573-1648.  Cbl- 
latio  Doctriuae  Aristotelie  cum  Doctrioa 
Galeni  de  Anima.    llelmifL  lii37. 

1638.  At^mnmBinm^  BjftantinuM Ari»- 

totoles  propriam  dc  Animae  Immortalitate 
Meutem  explicana  ...  .  Gr.  and  L»L 
ParUiib,  1641. 4". 

See  Fabrieiaa,  BiU.  Oirme,  IT.  SS.  2N. 

1640.  Posncry  Casp.  De  PaliugenMia, 
sive  Reditu  Corporum  in  Vitam  secundum 
Aristotelem  impoesibili.    Jenao,  1686w 

1641.  SelifitBy  Christian  Gottfr.  Super 
Aristotells  de  Anima  Sententia  brevii 
Commentatio.    Ilalae,  1771,  4*.  pp.  20. 

1642.  Delnliardt,  Job.  Heiur.  Der  Be- 
griff  der  Seelo  niit  RUckaicbt  auf  Aristo- 
teles.  . . .    Hamburg,  1840,  4*.  (4|  sh.) 

1643.  Hartenstela,  Gust.  De  Psycbo- 
logiao  vulgaris  Origine  ab  Aristotele  re- 
petvnda.    Lips.  1840,  4*.  pp.  19. 

16U.  Fleeher,  Carl  Phllipp.  De  Princi- 
piis  Aristotelicae  de  Anima  Doctrinae. 
. . .    Eriaiigae,  1M5,  8*.  pp.  14. 

1644^.  IWaddlnstoii-Kaetias,  Cbar- 
les.  De  la  p«ycbologio  d'Ariatote.  Parit, 
1848,  8».  4/r. 

1645.  IVolli;  W.  Yon  dem  Bogriff^  des 
AristoteUv  (il>er  die  Seele  und  dess«a 
Anwendung  auf  die  hentige  Psycbolugie. 
. . .    Bayreutb,  1848,  4*.  pp.  16. 

1645».  Panech,  Carl.  De  Aristotells  Ani- 
mae  Deflnitione.  Diseertatio  iuaugura- 
lU  . . .    .    Grypb.  1861,  8>.  pp.  ill.,  66w 

1646.  Lucretius  Carus,  Titus,  fl.  b.c.  60. 
...  De  Ilerum  Natara  Ubri  Sex  Carolos 
Lacbmauuui  recensuit  et  emeudavit  Editio 
altera    Berolinl.  1863,  A*,  pp.  1^2. 

Lib.  III.  denies  the  Inunortalitj  of  the  eoeL 

164C*.  Pollfl^ac,  Melcblor  de^  Cttrd. 
1747.    Auti-Lucretiiu.    See  No.  147. 

647.  Slacrcker,  F.  A.  Iltus  Lucretius 
Okrns  Ulter  die  Natur  der  DInge  und  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Vortrag  ...  . 
Berlin,  1861,  8*.  pp.  3S.    F. 

1648.  RelMtcker,  A.  J.  F.picnri  de  Ani- 
morum Natura  Doctrinam  a  Lucretio  Dis- 
clpulo  tractatam  expoeult  ...  .  Cbto> 
niae  Agrlppinenslum,  1865,  4^.  pp.  96. 

Rerl^rcd   bj    VTllh.  Cbrtrt   la    JahB'f   Ihm 
/aAr6./.  ^MM..  lM<.LUUILS«7-3ftl.    A 

1649.  Suokauy  E.  de.  De  LucretH  meta- 
physica  et  Biorali  Doctrina.  Farisiis, 
1857,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  63w 

1660.  Clcera,  Marcus  Tulliaa,  bx.  107-41 
Tbe  Tuocultin  Disputations,  Book  First  [De 
oonteronenda  Mortel;  the  I^vam  of  Scipio; 
and  Extracts  from  the  DlaJugues  on  Old  A|:e 
and  Friendship.  LaL  With  £ue:llsh  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Chase  ...  .  Cambridge  [Mass.], 
1861, 12».  pp.  xviU..  207.    H. 

The  Introdootion  dlwoaaes  the  qneetloa  of  CIscro'i 
beUaf  Id  the  IsMiaruUij  sf  the  aauL 

106L  — —  Cicero  00  tbe  Immortellty  of  the 
Soul.  [Book  I.  of  the  Tueculan  Questions, 
translated  by  J.  N.  Bellows.1  {Christian 
Emm.  for  Not.  1842,  and  Jan.  184S;  XaUUU. 
129-160,316-^38.)    H, 
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1852.  IVunderlloliy  Casp.  Jul.  Cicero 
de  Aninia  I'latonlxaus.  [Resp.  Andr. 
Schmaler.]    Viteb.  1714,  4*.  ff.  8. 

1663.  T5mcry  Fabian.  De  Sententia  Cice- 
ronianadelmmortalitateAnimae.  [Resp. 
Lanr.  Wcnzel.J    Upml.  1730,  8*.  (2  sh.) 

1654.  Plsauskl)  Georg  Cbristopb.  Dis- 
sertatiu  exp^ndtsns  Argumenta  pro  Im- 
mortalitnte  Animae  a  Cicerone  allata. 
Regiumonti,  1759,  4».  pp.  24. 

1655.  Dirchreu,  or  IVelini,  Job.  Gott- 
fried vou.  Udber  daA  Alter  und  die  Un- 
•terbliclilccit  der  Seele,  nacb  dem  Cicero 
frey beaibeitet  und  mit  einigen  Zasltzen 
Termehrt.    Gdttingen,  1819,  8*.  pp.  77. 

1656.  Slemersy .    De  Loco  quodam  e 

Ciceroniii  Catone  Mj\Jore,  ubi  de  Animo- 
mm  Imniurtalitate  agitur.  [Progr.]  Mo- 
nasterii,  1H48,  4*.  pp.  14. 

1667.  Vlrglllus   or   VcrcfUns    Slaro, 

Pliblius,  u.c.  70rltf«  See  particularly  ^neid. 
Lib.  Vi.,  and  Oeorg.  IV.  4^,  ot  iieqq. 

1657*.  ^neas  big  descent  into  Hell  ...    . 

Made  English  by  John  Boys  ...;  together 
with  an  ample  and  learned  Comment  upon 
the  same  ...    .    London,  1601, 4«.  pp.  248. 

1658.  IVarbnrton,  William,  Bp.  The 
DiTine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated, 
etc.    See  Xo.  17W. 

In  Book  II.  8«ct.  IV.  of  this  work,  Warburtoo 
BDitntalDa  the  iucenlouN  paradox  th»t  the  deteent 
of  ^oea«  into  ibe  infrruitl  rerioos  •<  dcacrlbed 
by  Virgil  <■  s  flfurxtive  dctcripiioa  of  ao  inliia- 
tloo  into  tb€  Rleualnlan  myaterlea.  See  bla 
Worka.  11.  7»-ia».     H. 

1659.  Beyckcrt,  Dan.  Joh.  Philipn.  Di»- 
sertatio  explannns  Psycbologiam  Virgilii 
L.  YI.  Aeneid.  t.  724-751.  Argentorati, 
1751,  4».  pp.  20. 

1660*.  Jortln*  John.  Six  Dissertations, 
etc.    1765.    See  No.  1626. 

1659^.  [Gibbon,   F^vardl.    Critical    Ob- 
servations    on    the    Sixth    Book  of  the 
^noid.  . . .     London,  1770,  8*.  pp.  66.    U. 
AIM  in  hii  Mi»c*l.  Workt,  Loodon,  1897,  8",  pp. 
•7&-a93.     (jr.)     In  oppoaltioo  to  Warborton. 

1660.  Heyne,  Christian  Gottlob,  1729- 
1812. 

See  hb^xoarsns  on  tbe  Sixth  Book  of  yirgU'i 
^neid.  p<kiculsrl7  Exc.  I.,  VIU.-XIII. 

1661.  Jorlo,    Andrea   de*      Viaggio   dl 

Enea  alPlnferno,  cd  agli  Elisii,  secondo 

Virgilio.    *>  cd.    Napoli,  (. . .)  1826,  8*. 

A  Frenth  tranalatlon.  rrofn  tbe  third  edition 
of  tbe  original.  Doasi,  1847,  8*,  pp.  Ti. 

1662.  Plutarchus,  fl.  a.d.  90. 

On  ancient  opinion!  eonceminc  the  tonl,  ■«•  De 
rUdUa  PhUatmpkomm,  Lib.  IV.  ee.  3-8.  But  the 
genaineneaa  of  this  treatise  i«  doubted. 

1663. Plutarch  on  the  iWlay  of  the  Deity 

in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.  Gr.  With 
Notes,  by  H.  B.  llackatt  ...  .  Andover,  184A, 
r>.  pp.  171. 

1664. Snr  les  d^lais  da  la  justice  dirine 

...  .  Nouvellement  traduit,  avec  des  addi- 
tions et  des  notes,  par  M.  le  comte  de  Maistre, 
buItI  de  la  traduction  dn  m^me  traits,  par 
Amyot  ...    .    Paris,  1816,  8».  pp.  228. 

If  anerona  later  eda.  Foraing  alao  Toom  II.  of  the 
(gutrr*  of  Count  Joseph  d«  Malatre. 

1666.  Scbreltery  Theodor  Hilmar.    Doo- 
trina  I'lutarchi  et  theologica  et  moralis. 
Commentatio  ...    .    (lUgen's  Zirif«e/krf/K 
/.  d,  hist.  ThfoL,  1836,  VI.  i.  1-144.)    H. 
See  psrtieelarty  pp.  MMU,  114,  lift. 

1066.  T  jrl«r,  William  Seymour.  PluUrch's 
Theology.  ( Methodist  Quar.  Rev.  for  July, 
1862;  XXXV.  883-416.)    H. 

\Wt.  H«ck«tt,  Horatio  Baleb.  Plntarcfa 
on  Uia  Delay  of  Ifruvidence  in  poniahlng 


the  Wicked.  [Abstract.]  {Bxblioth.  Sacra 
for  July,  1856;  XIII.  609-630.)    H. 

1667*  Iiudanita,  Samtisatensts^  fl.  a.d.  170. 

See  bla  Dialogi  Martuomm,  Menipmu,  OutapluM. 
Term  HUtorim,  and  the  treatlae  De  Luetu,  tar  ridl> 
cule  of  tbe  popular  aotiona  coaoeruiug  the  iufernal 
regions. 

1668.  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  fl.  a.d.  200. 
Libri  duo  de  Anima.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Appended 
to  Themistius,  Opera.  Venet.  1634,  fol.) 

"  Maintains  tlic  nonlhilstion  ofaonla,  and  contends 
that  this  vat  Ari«totle'a  opinion."  — Jfo«h«[iii,  nets 
en  Cndvorth,  Book  I.  Ch.  1.  ad  Jin.,  who  alao  relbra 
to  his  Cgpim.  sd  Lib.  II.  Toplcor.  Ariatot  pp.  ft,  77. 
81. 

1660.  PlotlnihSy  fl.  A.D.  SM).  ...    Opera  om-' 
nia  . . .    .    [Edited  by  G.  U.  Moser  and  F. 
Creuzer.l    3  yoI.    Oxonii,  1836,  4*.    H. 

The  wboto  of  the  Fourth  Knnead  (Tol.  U.  pp.  718- 
816)  treala  of  the  aoul.— iu  essence,  inuuomlitj, 
deacent  into  the  bodj,  tte.  Parta  of  It  are  traualated 
In  Tboniaa  Tajlor  a  Fivt  Books  of  JPtotinu*,  London, 
17SM,  8",  and  in  hit  SeUef  WoriU  a/ Ptotimu,  London, 
1817,  8». 

1669*. Les   Enn^adcs  de   Plotin   ...  tra- 

duites  ponr  la  premiere  fois  en  fran^ais  accom- 
pagntie  de  somniaires,  de  notes  et  d'6claircis- 
sements  ot  pr£cM6es  de  la  vie  de  Plotin  ... 
par  M.  N.  Bouillet  ...  .  [With  fragments  of 
Porphyry,  Janiblichus,  and  other  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  translated  by  E.  L6T£que.l  3  torn. 
Paris,  1857-61,  8«.    //. 

The  notea  on  the  Fourth  Bnnead,  exaalalng  the 
relation  of  Plutluua  to  Tariou*  preceding  and  aoooeed- 
Ing  writora,  oocopj  pp.  5<t&-4KW  of  Tome  II.  The 
extract*  fTom  Porphyry,  Jatubliohna.  and  JIneas 
Oax»ua  arc  appended  to  Tone  II.  with  the  half- 
title  :  —  "  Fragmenu  d«  pvychol^gle  n^opiatonlclenns 
traduita  poor  la  premiere  foia  en  ffraiKai*  pnr  Eng. 
I>vSque."  For  the  trratlae  sf  Jasiblichaa,  see  Sto- 
baua,  Mdof.  Phft.,  Lib.  I.  e.  62,  ))  SM-W,  pp.  86*- 
■    9S8,  ed.  Uevreu.    H. 

1670.  Prlsclaitna,  Lydus.  Solntionee  eonim 
de  quibus  dubitavit  Chosroea  Persamm  Rex. 
Ex  Codice  Sangermanensi  edidit  ...  Fr.  DUb- 
ner.  (Appended  to  Plotini  Bnneade*^  etc 
Parisiis,  Didot,  1855.  8*,  pp.  646-679.)  H. 
Tbe  flrat  Question  ia  on  the  nature  and  lsBaMr> 
tallty  of  tbe  aooL    The  original  Greek  ia  lost. 


1670*.  Tlk«(MloretU0>   Bp.  a^  Cyrrkus,  fl. 
A.i>.  423. 

On  the  opinlona  of  the  Greek  phileeophsrs  concern- 
ing tbe  aoul.   nee  hia  Tktrmpnrtiea,  nr 


AgtctUmum  Curatio.   paniruiarlr   Lib.  V.  and  XI. 
(In  Migoe  a  PtitroL  Or*ta,  Tom.  LXXXIIl.)    B. 

1671.  rPsellita,  Michael,  the  younger^  fl.  a.o. 
1050].  Ao^at  ircpt  ^x^*  ^  Anima  cele- 
bres  Opihiones.  lo.  Tarino  Interprete.  (Ap- 
pendeti  to  Origenis  Philocalia,  etc  Par.  1619, 
4»,  pp.  609-680.J     D. 

See  alao  Ife.  10. 

1672.  Clkumiius.  nr  MathanaSly  Nlce- 
phorus,  fl.  A.D.  1S20.  'AKri9rruc<K  vp&«  IlAa»- 
rlvov.  (Appended  to  Plotini  Opera^  Oxon. 
1836,  4»,  II.  141.3-30.)     H.  . 

Oppoaes  the  doctrines  of  prcMntlatenes,  tmnsmlgr^ 
tion,  and  the  rationalitj  of  brutsa :  oonisnds  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  bod/. 

1671>.  AtoAoyof  srcpi   dn/xiK** ^^^b  cent.?    (Ap- 

Kndcd  to  Plotini  Opera,  Oxon.  1836,  4»,  II. 
31-47.)    H. 

A  mat  aaeribea  thia  Dlalegns  to  jric^horwa  Cktam- 
ntu. 

1673.  Exploratlo  Immortalltatis  bumani 
Animi  secundum  Philoaopbos.  Mediolaai, 
1506»  4*. 

1674.  Steuclkiis  (Ital.  Steueo)»  Augnstlnua, 
Eugtdtinus.  De  perenni  Philoeophia  Libri 
X.     Luffduni,  1640.  A>L  — Baril.  1642,  fol. 

Also  in  Ton.  III.  of  hia  Optra,  Par.  1577.  sad 
Tenet.  !£•!,  fo).  Ub.  IX.  treau  of  tbe  opinlona  of 
the  andenti  roneeming  the  Immortalitj  or  the  aesl ; 
Lib.  X..  of  ftitnre  rvwarda  and  puniahm«ttt«.  See 
Fabridua.  Del»etu».  etc.  pp.  4?h,  6S4.  (96.  According 
to  JScher.  J.  C.  Soallgsr  rauksd  this  book  next  to 
thsBlhto. 
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1675 


CLASS  UI.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


ia95b 


1675.  lilpfllns,  Justnt.  . . .  Pbyslologlae  Stoi- 
corvm  Libri  trcit  ...  .  Pariiiu,  1(Hh»  ti*.  pp. 
162  +.    H, 

AlM  In  hia  Optra  (var.  edd.),  Tom.  IV.  (JT.)  Lib. 
III.,  UUs.  VIII.-XIX..  treau  of  the  dociriuc  of  the 
Stoiea  coocrruiag  tb«  origin,  nmture,  aad  tranMulgrm- 
Uoo  of  Ibc  toul. 

1C75».  Gutlierlns  {Fr.  Gutlilerres),  Jac 

De  Jure  Maniuni,  sea  de  Kitii,  Mure  et  Leg^- 
bus  prisci  Kuueris  LH^ri  treA  ...  .  Paris, 
1615,  4*.     BL.  —  Also  Lips.  1671,  8*. 

AIM  in  Uraviuf'a  ThM.  Ant.  Moim.  XII.  1077-1396. 


1676i>.     Sanmalse     (Lot      Salmaslns), 

Claude  de*  Motao  et  Anlmadversiuncs  in 
Epictetum  et  Simpliclum.  Lugd.  Batav. 
I(M0,  4».  pp.  329  +. 

"MagoA  ram  tndastrtl  Teterum  Phllosopborum. 
Arintoteiia,  Pjthmgone,  PIstouia,  Rpicurl,  s«iitefitlaa 
de  •nima,  ^ua  partibua,  poteoUia.  origine,  ^ktk^- 
^vx^tvu,  immortalltate.  coog«Miu"— iforiko/. 

1676.  ThomaslnSf  Jac.  Exercitatio  de  Stoiea 
Mundi  Kxustione :  cui  acccsserunt  . . .  Disser- 
tatiunes  XXI.  . . .  Lipsiv,  1670, 4o.  pp.  255  +. 
H. 

Diaa.  X.  pp.  156-158.  "  Stolcorum  Hominea  redi- 
tItI;"  XV.  pp.  Tn-'Ol,  "8toicm  Anlmarum  Moru- 
liiaa;"  XXI.  pp.  249-1&5,  "  Fona  ADiaMTum." 

1677.  Sonnta^,  Job.  Mich.  Di^sertatio  de 
l^lingeueKta  8toicorum.    Jenae,  1700>  4*. 

1678.  Monr^nes,  Michel.  Plan  th^ologique 
du  PytbafcoriHnie,  et  des  autres  sectes  s^i- 
Tantes  de  la  Or^e  ...  .  Avec  la  traduction  de 
la  Th^rapcutique  de  Th^odoret  ...  .  2  torn. 
Tom.  I.  (Toulouse,  1712,)  Amsterdam,  1714; 
Tom.  II.,  Toulouse,  1712,  8«.     F. 

Tbe  nth  Letter  of  Tome  I.,  pp.  4S1-640,  treat*  of 
the  immortality  of  the  aool.  the  Judgmrut  of  the 
dead,  and  the  metemparchoaia ;  comp.  the  6(h  aud 
11th  '*  Dlaeoura"  of  the  1^kiTap€U^iq^e. 

1679.  Fonrmontf  lltionne.  De  I'enfer  po6- 
tique.  1714.  {HiUoirt  de  VAcad.  Boy.  det 
Inter.,  etc.  III.  5-9.)    U. 

1680.  Slmom,  Richard.  Dissertation  mr  lee 
LetnurtXy  ou  les  Ames  des  niorts.  {Mimoiret 
de  VAcad.  Roy.  des  Irucr.,  etc.,  1717,  i",  I.  26- 
39.)    H. 

1680*.  MontfknooB,  Bernard  de.  L'anti- 
quit6  expliqu^e  et  representee  en  figures. 
...  2»  edition,  revue  et  corrigee.  5  torn,  in 
10  pt.    Paris,  (1719.)  1722.  fol.    B. 

Bee  Tome  V.  Li%'rv  \v.  pp.  1S4-170,  "  Lea  Enlbra,  la 
deacente  dea  antra,  lea  cbampa  Kljaieaa.  k  lea  Apo- 
theoaex."  — An  BnglUh  tranalation,  6  toI.  Loudon, 
1721,  «to.  rol.    H. 

16800.  IVarbnrtou,  William,  Bp.  The  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses.  ildH-ii,  See  No.  1799. 

1081.  [Tlllard,  John].  Future  Rewards  and 
Punishments  believed  by  the  Ancients;  par- 
ticularly the  Philosophers.  Wherein  some 
Ot(jections  of  the  Kev^.  Mr.  Warbnrton,  in 
his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  are  considered. 
...  London,  n 40, 8«.  pp.  x.,  290.  U. — Also 
ibid.  1742,  8«.  pp.  x.,  230.     G. 

Replied  to  by  Warburtoo  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  cd.  of  hia  ■'  DItine  Legation."  etc.  Vol.  II.  Part 
II.  (H.)  See  Nichola'a  Lit.  AtfcdoUi,  II.  1&3.  154, 
note,  and  V.  673. 

1682. A  Reply  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Appen- 
dix in  his  Second  Volume  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion ...    .    London,  1742, 8«. 

1683.  Bott,  Thomas.    An  Answer  to  the  Reve- 

roml   Mr.   Warburton's    Divine  Legation   of 

Moees  ...    .     London,  1743, 8«.  pp.  302 +•  <^. 
A  large  part  of  this  volume  treata  of  the  opinlona 
of  the  anoienu  concerning  a  future  atatc. 

1084.  Struebtmeyer,  Job.  Christoph.  ... 
Theologia  Mythica,  sive  de  Origlne  Tartar!  et 
Elysii  Libri  Quiuqne.  Harderovici,  174S,  8*. 
pp.  768  +.  A.t  /*.  —  Also  HagsB  Comitum, 
1753,  8«. 

Bee  Nova  Acta  Erud.,  StippL,  VIII.  SS-MO.    BA. 

1686.  Sykesy  Arthur  Ashley.    An  £zainin»> 
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tion  of  Mr.  Warburton's  Account  of  tbe  Coih 
duct  of  the  Antient  Le^slators,  of  the  Doubls 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  Philosophers,  of  tbe  Theo* 
cracy  of  the  Jews,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa'i 
Chronology.    London,  1744,  S*.  pp.  364.    H. 

1685*. A  Defence  of  tbe   Exaniinatloti  of 

Mr.  Warburton's  Acconut  of  the  Theocracy 
of  the  Jews  being.  An  Answer  to  bis  Re- 
marks, so  fiu*  as  they  omcem  Dr.  Sykes. 
London,  1746,  8«.  pp.  100.    H. 

1686.  Bate,  Julius.  Remarks  npon  Mr.  War* 
burton's  Kemarks,  Ac.  tending  to  show  that 
the  Ancients  knew  there  was  a  Fnture  State; 
and  that  the  Jews  were  not  under  an  equal 
Providence.    London,  174d,  8«. 

1687.  [Towne,  John}.  A  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Opinions  and  Pmctice  of  tbe  Ancient 
Philoeophers,  concerning  tbe  Nature  of  the 
Soul  and  a  Future  State,  and  their  Method  of 
teaching  by  tbe  Double  Doctrine.  In  which 
are  examined  tbe  Notion  of  Mr.  Jackaon  and 
Dr.  Sykes  concerning  these  Matters.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Author  of  tbe  Divine  Lega- 
tion, Ac.  London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  x.,  102.  F.— 
2d  Ed.,  1748. 

1688.  Jacluoii,  John,  o/X«i«fsler.  A  Farther 
Defence  (»f  the  Ancient  Philosophera,  concern- 
ing their  Doctrine  ajid  Belief  of  a  Future 
State,  against  the  Hia-represeutations  uf  a 
Critical  Enquiry  ...  .  London,  1747,  8*.  pp. 
72. 

See  Noa.  1W7,  1808. 

1689.  [Svkesy  Arthur  Aahley].  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Account  of  tbe  Double  Doctrine 
of  the  Ancients.  In  Answer  to  a  Critical 
Enquiry  ...    .     London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  dS.    H. 

1690.  Oesner,  Job.  Matthias.  Dogma  de  p«- 
renni  Animornni  Natura  per  Sacra  praecipne 
Eleusinia  prttpagata.    Gottingae,  17m,  4*. 

Alao  in  hia  Biofr.  Acad.  Gatttnt..  Vol.  II.  No.  & 

1601.  Ijeland,  John.  The  Advantage  and 
Necessity  of  the  Christian  Kevelation.  shewn 
ft-om  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Ancient 
Heathen  World:  especially  with  reelect  to 
the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  One  Tru« 
God :  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty :  and  a  State  uf 
Future  Rewards  and  Punishments.  ...  2vol. 
London,  17M,  4*.  //.— Also  1768, 8»,  and  later 
editions. 

"A  worli  of  oneowmon  truat worth inesa  and  valaa* 
— Anrfmca  Xorton, 

1602.  Melners,  Christoph.  Commentarini, 
quo  Stoiconim  Sententiae  de  Animarum  post 
Mortem  Statu  et  Fatis  illustrantur.  (In  his 
VermischU  Schr\/ten,  II.  205-^00,  Lelpa.  17M, 
8«.)    F. 

1693.  He]rne,  Christian  Oottlob.  De  Anima- 
bus  siccis,  ex  lleracliteo  Placito,  optime  ad 
Sapientiam  et  Virtutem  instrtictis.  Gottingae, 

1781,  fol. 

Alao  in  hia  OpmusmU,  in.  t»-107.    B. 

1604.  'Wyttenbacii,  Daniel,  the  yvmgtr. 
De  Quaestione,  qn»^  fuerit  veterum  Pbiloso- 
phorum,  inde  a  Thalete  et  Pytbagora,  usqne 
ad  Scnecam,  Sententia  de  Vita  et  Statu  Ani- 
morum  post  Mortem  Corporis.  Amst.  17SI*4*. 
Alao  in  hia  Qp««c«l«,  II.  HO-mL  —  h  valaaUs 
caaay. 

1695.  Salnte-Crolx.  Guillaume  Em.,  Jos. 
Golihem     de     Clermoat-IjodCTey 

Baron  de.  Recbercbes  historique«  et  cri- 
tiques sur  les  myst^res  dn  Paganisme  ...  ^ 
ed.,  revue  et  corrig^e  par  M.  le  baron  Silvea- 
tre  de  Sacy.    2  torn.  Paris,  (1784,)  1817, 8*.  H. 

1605*.  Hecreity  Am.  Herm.  Lndw.  Entwlcke- 
lung  des  DfgrifTs  von  Vergeltune  bel  den 
Griechen.  (iff Wtn«r  JioMaeseAfVl,  llai.  1785.) 

1695*>.  Bodenbiarff,  .  Ueber  daa  Ely- 
sium dor  Griecben.  IDtMtadu  MemattduWt 
Sept.  17»i.) 


1696 


SECT.  n.    D.  1.— BELIEF  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  STC. 


1721 


1696.  Cons,  Carl  Philipp.  Wie  dachten  die 
•piitereu  istoiker  tod  der  Lehre  der  Fortdaaer 
nach  deiu  Tode?  (In  his  Ab/uindlungtn  f. 
O^Jtch.  ...  d.  tpdUm  Stoischen  Philotophxt^ 
Tubingen,  17W,  «•.) 

1607.  StruvefCarl  Ludwig.  ...  HiNtoriaDoo- 
trinae  Uraecorvui  ac  Komanorvni  Philoso- 
phorvm  do  Statv  Aniuiarvni  poMt  Mortem.  ... 
Altunae,  [180*2, J  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  119.     F. 

1098.  Ireland,  John,  D.D.  Paganism  and 
Christianity  compared.  ...  London,  1809» 8*. 
pp.  XV.,  A2^\,     //. 

163S>.  Bcngely  Ernst  OottUeb  {Lat.  Theophi- 
lun)  von*     Sue  No.  657. 

16'J9.  Crenxer,  (Oeorg)  Friedr.  gymbolik 
and  .Mytholi»gie  der  alten  Vttlker,  bcsonders 
der  Griechen  ...  .  8*  verbesserte  Ausg.  4 
Thelle.  Leipzig  nnd  Darmstadt,  (1810-13, 
181^22,)  183li-*.1,  8».     H. 

A  Frttuh  trkoaliUon,  with  the  title  "  Relirioni  d« 
r«nUquilA  ...  oa\'ra^  ...  rvfondu  en  partTe,  com- 
p\Hi  et  d^Tclopp^  par  J.  D.  Ouigniaui,"  4  torn,  in  10 
pi..  P»ri«.  18Z5-61.  (f.     B. 

1700.  Bleasls,  oder  Uber  den  Ursprung  und 
die  Zwecke  dor  alten  Mysterien.  Gotha,  1810, 
8».  pp.  244.     U. 

AIM  vlth  the  title:  — "Dl*  Allgegenvart  Oottee. 
II'^  Toell.  • 

1701.  Iiennep,  D.  J.  -ran.    Commentatio  de 

Papilione  seu  Psyche,  Animae  Imagine  apud 

Yetereri  ...    .     Amst.  18*23,  4«. 

Id  the  Comm.  Lai.  Urtia*  Clan.  Itut.  Beg.  Belgiet, 
Par*  111. 

1702.  IWUsovra,  Augustfn.  Dissertatio  de 
Quae^tioue :  Quae  fuerit  veterum  Graecorum 
Opinio  de  Rebus  Honiini  post  Mortem  obven- 
turis  ?     Vratislav.  1825,  4*.  10  gr. 

1703.  Mills,  William.  The  Belief  of  the 
JewiMh  People,  and  of  the  most  Eminent 
Gentile  Philosophers,  more  especially  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  in  a  Future  State,  briefly  con- 
sidered ...    .     Oxford,  1828,  8«.  pp.  13U. 

1704.  Itobeclc,  Christian  August.  Aglaopha- 
mus,  fiive  do  Thoulog^ae  Mysticae  Graecorum 
Causis  ...  .  2  tom.  Uegiomonti  Prussorum, 
1820,  8«.  pp.  X.,  13»2.     H. 

One  of  the  nunt  important  work*  on  the  ancient 
myaterie^  On  ihe  Orphic  fragments  "  De  Nigra- 
ttone  Aotmarum."  sec  11.  7V5<W6. 

1705.  Iilmbnrflf-Bron'vrer,  Pieter  ran. 
Histoire  do  la  civilisation  morale  et  religitMise 
dosGrecs...  .  8  tom.  Groningue,  l8»l-42, 
8».    H. 

On  the  opinions  of  the  Greelia  coneernlng  the 
future  life,  see  II.  47V-5W,  aud  VIII.  l.'l-I9l. 

1706.  Brandts,  Christian  August.  Ilandbiich 
der  Gescliichte  dor  Griochisch-Rdmisrhen  Phi- 
luflophie.  3  Tlieile  in  4  Abth.  Berlin,  1885, 
44,  53,  .^7,  «V>,  S«.     //. 

On  the  Platonic  psTcholegr.  sec  II.  I.  431-453;  on 
that  of  Anttotle.  11.  it.  1079-1I88.  especlnlly  117».  AT. 

1707.  Redslob,  Ucinrich  Gottlieb  {Lat. 
Theoph.).  Grsecorum  Philosophomm  et  Nov! 
Tettamonti  de  Auiml  Immortalitate  Senten- 
tin  inter  se  comparatsB.  ...  Argentorati, 
18S5,  4».  pp.  Id. 

1708.  8ingnlares  Philosophomm  Orsecomm 

et  Novi  Textamentl  de  AnimI  Nutiira  Senten- 
tiiF  inter  no  coinparatae.  ...  Argentorati, 
1835,  4«.  pp.  44. 

1709.  Iiasanlx,  (Peter)  Ernst  -ron.  De  Mor- 
tis Domiiiatu  in  Vetcres.  Commentatio  theo- 
logico-pbllosophica.  . . .  Monaci,  18S5.  8*.  pp. 
79. 

*         Beriewed  br  C.  F.  GAM-hel  in  the  Jakrh.  /.  wfae. 
JDrtttt  for  Mareb,  1(C6,  coll.  «5i-45«.    H. 

1710.  Tnrton,  Thomas.  Natural  Theology 
coniildered  with  reference  to  Lord  Rronghsm's 
Discourse  on  that  Subject.  ...  Cainbridge, 
18te,  8*.  pp.  364.     F. 

TL  aad  Vn..  pp.  sn-a64,  ca  "Tks  Opi- 


nions of  the  Ancient  Philosopher*,"  and  "  Warbor* 
ton,"  deserve  particular  attention. 

1711.  Preller,  Ludwig.  Demeter  und  Per- 
sephone, ein  Cyclus  niythol(i«ischer  Unter* 
suchungen.  . . .  Hamburg,  18JM ,  8".  pp.  xxtI., 
406.    H. 

See  particularly  \  9.  pp.  IBS -240. 

1712.  [IVooljiejr,  Tlieodore  Dwightl.  Ancient 
BIyjteries.  {QuarUrly  Christ.  Spectator,  1887, 
IX.  478-520.)     H. 

1713.  Ozanant,  Anton  Federigo.  Dtf  flre- 
quenti  apud  voteres  Poetas  lleronm  ad  In- 
feros Descensu.     Parisiis,  18S8,  8*. 

1713*.  IWelckcr,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die  Grie. 
chische  Untorwelt  auf  Vasenbildern.  (Ger- 
hard's JrcJiOfd.  Zeitung,  184t,  4«,  coll.  177- 
192.)    H. 

1713k.  Gerhard,  Eduard.  Die  Unterwelt  anf 
GeOissbildcrn.  (In  his  ArchiM.  Zeitung,  184t, 
4",  coll.  193-202,  and  1814,  coll.  226-227.)    H. 

1714.  Boeles,  J.  De  Antiqnitatis  Graeco* 
Romanae  Persuasione  de  Hominis  Inunorta- 
liUte.    [Diss.]    Groningae,  1843, 8*. 

1714*.  Manry,  (Louis  Ferd.)  Alfred.  De«  divi- 
nit6s  et  ties  g6nies  psychoponipes  dans  Paati- 
quite  et  au  moyen  Age.  {J^fviu  archiol..  1814, 
I.  501-524,  581-601,  657-677 ;  and  1845,  II. 

229-242,289-300.)    A. 

1715.  Preller,  Ludwig.  Art.  EUusinia  in 
Pauly's  Jieal-EncsfclopUdie,  etc.  (1844,)  III. 
83-109,  and  Mynteria,  ibid.  (1848,)  V.  311- 
336.    H. 

1716.  Zeller,  Eduard.  Die  Philosophle  der 
Griechen  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicke- 
lung  ...  .  I«r  Theil.  AUgemeino  Einleitung. 
Vorsokratische  Philoeophie.  2*  vbllig  nm- 
gearbeitete  Aufl.  j  II«  Theil.  Sokratos  nnd 
die  Sokratikor,  Plato  und  die  alto  Akademie. 
I  II«  Theil.  2>  Abth.:  Aristoteles  und  die 
alten  Peripatetiker.  2>  Aufl.  2  Theilo  in  3 
Abth.  TUbingen,(1844-40,)1856,59,62,8*.  //. 

An  important  work,  probably  the  best  on  the 
•ut^ect. 

1717.  Palmblad,  Wilh.    Fredr.    Ueber   die 

Siechische  Mysterien.    (Archivf.  PhiL^  etc., 
45,  XI.  255-310)    //. 

Translated  from  bis  OrtUak  Fomkuiukap,  t  del. 
Upsala,  1M5-4&.  V. 

1718.  Dirinlevrskl,  Frans.  Quae  fherlt  Grae- 
corum ante  Platunem  Expectatio  Yitae  post 
Mortem  futurae.  Monasterii,  1845,  4*.  pp.  23. 
—  De  Font i bus  Graecorum  de  Animaruni  post 
Mortem  Statu  Persuasion  is.  Ibid.  1845,  4*. 
pp.  23.  —  De  Eleusiniis  Atheniensinm.  Ibid. 
1849,  4*.  pp.  13.  —  De  Animarum  post  Mortem 
Condicione  ex  Graecorum  Sententia,  qnalis 
ante  Platonem  fuit.  [According  to  JCschylus.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4«.  pp.  21.  —  Do  Animarum  post 
Mortem  Statu,  quails  apud  tragicos  Graeco- 
rum Pootas  iuvestigari  poesit.  [Sophocles.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4«.  pp.  '29.  — Id.  [Euripides.]  Ibid. 
1860,  4*.  pp.  21. 

Preflxe<l  to  the  "  Index  Lectionnm"  of  the  UnlTcr* 
sitr  of  Munktrr  fnr  the  Bummer  Terms  1846.  1849, 
1867.  1800;  for  the  Winter  Terms  1845-«.  and  Ui1-%. 

1719.  TenlTel,  Wilh.  Siegmnnd.  See  the  art. 
Infrri  (Die  Yorslellungen  der  Alten  von  dom 
Zustande  nach  dem  Tode),  in  Pauly's  Real- 
Encye.  der  class.  Alterthumswissenschajt,  1840, 
IV.  154-167.    H. 

1720.  Linden&ann,  J.  II.  Tier  Abhand- 
Inngen  Uber  die  rellglOe-sittliche  Weltan- 
schaunngdes  Herodot.Thncydides  nnd  .Yeno- 

ghon  und  den   Pragmatismus  des  Poly  bins, 
ieriin,  1852,  8*.  pp.  94.  4  (A. 

1721.  RinclL,  Wilb.  Friedr.  Die  Religion  der 
Hellenen,  aus  den  Mythen,  den  Lehreo  der 
Philosophen  und  dem  Cultus  entwickelt  and 
dargeeteUt    2  TheUe.    Zurich,  185S-54,  8^ 
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1722.  AldcnliO'TCiiy .    Qua*  fuerint  Ro- 

mnnoruiii  de  ConiUtione  poet  Obituni  futura 
Opiuiuuen  vulgarcs.  Uymn.-Pr.  Katieb.  1H56» 
4p. 

VITA.  Furtwiingler,  Wilh.  Die  Idee  dee 
Tu41hh  in  dell  Mytiivu  uiid  KunstUenknillern 
dcr  (iriechen.  *>  Turmehrte  Au«g'  I^it  eiuem 
Anhang:  Die  wichtignten  Vontellungen  dcr 
Grieclien  Ubcr  den  Zostand  der  Seele  nach 
dem  T(Kle  im  YerhMltnise  cum  WiMvn  und 
Glaubvn  der  Oogenwart.  3  Tbeile.  Freiburg 
ini  Brei(«Kau,  (1H55,)  I'^W,  §•.  pp.  xxxiv.,  601. 
See  LtipMiger  JUpert.,  I860.  III.  7«-7& 

1723».  But  ler,  William  Archer.  Lectures  on 
the  IliMtory  uf  Ancient  I'htl(i«<>phy  ...  2  vol. 
Cambridge  [Kng.],  l^M,  H*.     //. 

On  the  pffcholoftjr  of  Plato,  tee  Vol.  II.  pp.  ti^ 
SM ;  on  that  of  ArisUKle,  pp.  SCB-iSl. 

1724.  Dents,  J.  Ilifltotre  dea  tbAorieti  et  dea 
id^d  moralert  dans  Tantiquit^,  ...  .  Ouvrage 
couronn^  par  rin0titnt(  Acad^mle  dett  Sciences 
morales    et    politiquee).    ...    2   torn.    Paris, 

1725.  ConrdaveanXy  Victor.  De  rimmor- 
talit6  de  Tamu  dans  le  stoicisme  ...  .  Paris, 
1867» »».  pp.  112. 

1725*.  Forcli«inm«ry  Paul  With.  Darius 
in  der  llnterwelt.  ^Oerhard's  ArchUol.  Zeitung, 
1857.  coll.  Ici7»-112*.)    //. 

1726.  Gulgnlanty  Joseph  Daniel.  M^moires 
snr  les  utysteres  de  C^res  et  de  l^roserpine,  et 
sur  loH  myst^res  de  la  Or^e  en  general. 
{MimoirtM  dr  VltvUitut  Imp.de.  Frtinct^  Acad. 
dts  ln»cr.,  etc.,  1857,  4«,  XXI.  ii.  1-113.)    H. 

1727.  Maurjr,  fLouis  Ferdinand)  Alfred.  His* 
toire  dcs  religions  de  la  Gr^e  antique  ...  . 
3  torn.    Paris,  1H57-59,  8*.    H. 

On  the  Homeric  eschstolofj.  see  I.  SSft-340,  sad 
eomp.  S28-S32  ;  on  the  later  eoncepiioo*  of  the  ftitare 
life.  I.  &82-^l ;  on  the  Mrsteriea,  II.  297-WI  :  on  the 
doctrine  of  Pjthaforas.  IIL  84»-a56;  of  Plato,  III. 
4S3-44&. 

1728.  NUgelsback,  Karl  Friedr.  Die  nach- 
homerisclie'The4>l<»gie  des  griecbischen  Volks- 

flaubens    bis    auf    Alexander   ...    .    NUm- 
erg.  1857,  8«.  pp.  xxvi.,  488.     //. 

AliiK'hnUt  VII.  |>p.  871-427,  treaU  of  "  Der  Mensoh 
Im  Lcben  und  ioi  Tode." 

1728>.  IVelcker,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Grie- 
chischoGtflterlehro.  I«'-lI«Band.  Gdttingon, 
1857-«0,Ho.    //. 

On  the  future  life,  see  Mrtiealarly  I.  796-832,  and 
n.  UI-M6  (on  the  KleusloUn  mjiterlsa). 


1729.  KenrittlKy  John.  Roman  SepolGral  la- 
cHptious :  their  relation  to  ArcluBolugy,  Lao* 
guage,  and  Religion.  . . .  London,  1858, 12". 
pp.  viii.,  70.    H. 

On  the  belisr,  or  vsnt  of  bcUef,  la  IsssMrtslUj,  see 
pp.  U-M. 

1730.  RIcl&tcr,  Arth.  De  Immortalifate,  qna- 
teutts  turn  in  Pi>pnlorum  Fide,  tarn  in  Fhilo 
sophonim  Placitis  patefacta  dt.  (Diaa.l  Pan 
I.    Tilsae,  1850,  b*.  pp.  42. 

1730».  Ciu-tliia,  Ernst.    Die  B«leiiti»f  des 

Unsterblicbkeitsglaubena  bei  den  GriM'-beo 
und  dem  gaiizcn  indo-germaniachen  VOlker^ 
kreiae.  (FroUftantiKlu  JltmatMUUer,  Ml, 
Bd.  XVIII.  Heft  2.) 

1730^.  Hamsdcn,  Renn  Dicksoii,  J^  Tba 
Fathers  of  tiroek  Philoeophy.  JAristotle, 
Plato,  Socrates.]  . . .  Edinburgh,  ImS,  H*.  fp- 
TUi ,  435. 

Berieed  m4  enlargsd  fron    his   artlclss  la  tts 
Mmqft.  MttropoUtaif. 

2,  Etniiouii. 

1731.  Ambroacli,  Job.  Jul.  Athanasioa.  Qa 
Charonte  Etrusco  CommenCatlo  antiqnaria 
...    .    Vratlslaviae,  18S7,  4».  pp.  72  — , 

Bee  the  review   by  E.  Rrmon,  In  the  AmmmU  id 
-     -  -  -    -    -  ,,^_  »•.  UL  a.  a5»- 


Inttit.  di  Cmrr.  trduoL, 
tli.    B. 


1782.  Gerliard,  Ednard.  UeberdieGottheiten 
der  Etrusker.  {Abhandtunam  d.  KSuigl.  Ak. 
d.  Wis$fv$ch.  MU  Berlin,  1H45,  rktl-hiH.  KL, 
pp.  617-580,  and  7  plates.)    H. 

See  partleularij  pp.  532,  MS.  nod  tte  raArrcMHL— 
Also  paM.  Mparvteljr.  Bcrlia.  VMH.  1^. 

173*. Die   Untrr'*elt.    Etruskiacbe  Tod- 

tenkiste  im  Ktinigl.  Museum  cu  Berlin.    (In 
his  ArehlinL  ZeUung.  184A,  culL  7~ia)    H. 

1733.  Dennis,  George.  T)ie  Citlee  and  Ceaie- 
teries  of  Etrurla.  ...  2  toI.  London,  1848, 8*. 
pp.  c,  530;  XT.,  555.     H. 

See  partieolsrl/  1.  Sa»-«3 :  II.  ItX-Itt.  SO*-flil 

1733>.  [Alcer,  William  RounseTilleL  Etniria 
UnburiecT  ( UnirtrmUiH  Qwxr.  for  Jan.  1851 ; 
VIII.  n3-12«J.)     H. 

For  other  llluntratlons  of  tbe  snl^iect,  eee  T.  Deap- 
Pter.  D*  Etrwia  JUfM,  i  toI.  PterrnL  ITS-li.  f 
IH.) ;  A.  P.  tiorl,  ifiMctcai  Anu««n.  S  vol.  Plereit. 
1737-11.  fol.  {ff.i :  V.  laghiraml.  JtonwReiiM  JkiwU. 
T  torn,  in  10  pu,  Pircnxe.  I8;<1-2S,  4«  tB.) :  K.  O.  Hol- 
ler, M«  Bmukre,  2  Abth.  Bretlau.  18.«.  8*  ^E.)i  Q- 
Mlmli,  aaria  dfU  muicki  Afwif  JtMmU.  S  tarn. 
FlreoM.  IfOi,  tP.  and  MttmmmMtU  M.  (AK  sad 
varlooa  articles  la  tlie  iawaH  ML  Jmttitmm,  ma^ 
cited  abOTc. 


E.--JEWS,  MOHAMMEDANS,  ISMAILIS,  NUSAIRIS,  DRDZES,  SUFIS. 


1.  Jewi. 
a.  Comprr^raflibr  CSorfts. 

1734.  [Corrodl,  Ileinr.].  Uebcr  die  JUdiache 
Theologie.  ilieytrdge  xur  B^flird.  des  ver- 
nun/tl.  Drnlfna.  etc.,  178J,  V.  23-52.)    F. 

See  partleularij  pp.  33-43.    B««  aUo  id.  I.  4i-7&. 

1735.  Schmidt,  Job.  Ernst  Christian.  Ent- 
wnrf  einer  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Ver- 
geltung  und  Unsterblichkeit  bei  den  Juden. 
Erste  IlUlfle.    Marburg,  17tt7,  8*.  pp.  119. 

1735*.  Benfl^el,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Thoopbi- 
lus)  von.  Dissertationes,  etc  1809,  etc.  See 
No.  557. 

1736.  Bo«ttoli«r,  Friedr.  De  Inferis  Rebus- 
quo  post  Mortem  fbturis  ex  Uebraeoruro  et 
Oraecorum  Opinionibus  Llbri  Duo— Libri  I, 
Grammatici,  in  quo  de  Verbis  Loclsque-  ad 
Inferos  etc.  pertinentibns  expUcatiir,  Volumen 
I,  Hebniicn  complectens  ...  Dresdae,  1845, 
Urge  8*.  pp.  330.    D. 

A  learned  aad  most  elaborate  work,  ef  wklah,  an* 
fcrtuaateiy,  ao  aMre  has  besa  pabUahsd.     tm  a 
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good  aarrey  of  tbe  llleratnre  ef  tlw  snitfeet,  ass  pp. 

1737.  Brectaer,  Gideon.  Die  Unsterblicfa- 
keitslebre  des  israelitischen  Volkea.  Leipiig, 
1857,  8».  pp.  Ti.,  127.    H. 

A  Fnmch  traaalatioa  by  L  Cabea.  Farls.  UN  lf>. 

1737*.  Slureinlui,  Leser  or  Elleaer.  Bdtrlga 
xur  Entwickelnngsgeechicfate  der  jUdlseheB 
Dogmen  und  des  JUdiachen  CuUva.  Wlen, 
1861,  8*.  pp.  v^  ig& 

b.  €fft  IMTr  Crfftxmrnt 

(I.)  X3I 


1738.  Bt«rUn|f,  Friedr.  Wilh.  De  Resnrrec- 
tione  Mortuorum  Veteris  Testamenti  OracnlSs 
corroboratA.    Ilelmst.  17iO,  4*.  6  gr. 

1739.  Calmet,  Aogtutfn.  Disacrtationt  qui 
penvent  aerrir  de  ProMgomftnai  de  PEcritnrs 
lalnte,  revCMa,  oorrlgeea,  oooakKraMemeat 
angmentAes  ...    .    8  toL  Pairia.  17M,  4*. 

The  fSth  DIsiettatloa  treau  '*  De  la  aaiat*  * 
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H6br«ax."    It  vlll  alio  be  foond  ia  bit  Commmtain 
mterat,  tie.  V.  136-Ul,  P»ria.  17i4,  tie.  fol. 

1740.  Seldely  Christoph  Tim.  Commentatio 
de  IgtiurAtiune  ImmortAlitatis  Auimorum  ... 
D«vidi  et  Popiilo  Israeliticoa  J.  Clerlco  temere 
imfMictA.    llelmst.  1746,  4». 

See  Thym.  FemicA,  ete.  pp.  106;  100,  note. 

1741.  Ausaldly  Casto  Innocente.  ...  De  fu- 
turo  Sieculo  ab  Uebraeis  ante  Captivitatem 
coguito.  adrenius  Joannis  Glericf  Cogitata 
Commentarius.    Medlolani,  1748,  8".  {17  ah.) 

See  ZMcaria.  Storiaht.  dTlUMa,  L  88-41.    B. 

1742.  [Addluctom,  Stephen].  A  DiMerta^ 
tionon  the  KeTig^uns  Kuowledgeof  the  Antient 
Jews  and  Patriarcha ;  containing  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Evidencea  of  their  Belief,  and  Ex- 
pectation of  a  Fntare  State.  London,  1757, 
4*.  pp.  48  -f-.    O. 

See  MoHUUg  JUv.  XVI.  6I»-4!1. 

1743.  Henmaaii,  Chriatoph  Augoat.  Refu- 
tatio  eorum,  qui  docent  in  Veteri  Teatamento 
non  reperiri  Ductrinam  de  Vita  aetema. 
[Progr.J    Gottingae,  1757,  4«. 

1744.  Scmler,  Joh.  Sal.  Dlaaertatto  theolo- 
fficado  Argnuieutia  pro  Aniniae  Immortal] tate 
Ta  Yetere  Teatamento,  qnam  PruCiiidH  ... 
Semler  ...  Examini  aubmittit  J.  A.  Stelling. 
lialae,  1758,  4°.  pp.  36. 

See  Thjm,  Vcrtuch,  etc.  pp.  183-186.  A  Otnum 
tntMlatioa,  17(M. 

1745.  Scbeld,  Everard.  Diaaertatio  philolo- 
gico-exegetica  ad  Canticum  Hiskiae,  Jea.  3S, 
»-20  ...    .     Liigd.  Bat.  176tf,  80. 

On  the  Hebrew  concepttoo  of  SJuol.  aee  pp.  20  42. 
Bdilcber  iipeaka  of  tbta  dla^itatinD  aa  "  plebiMioim 
muitiplicla  doctrlaae  pfallologicae." 

1746.  Jortln,  J(»hn.  Sermoua  on  DiiTerent 
Snbjecta  ...    .    7  vol.  Li»mlon,  1771-72, ^^  H. 

A  long  Mrnion  oo  lleb.  xi.  IS.  in  Vol.  VII.  pp.  273- 
S52.  tre«U  of  "  Tbe  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  an  It 
mar  be  collected  from  the  Old  Trstamcnt."  A  German 
translation  of  thia  waa  publ.  at  Frankfurt  am  Main, 

ina. 

1747.  riidmi^m>»  Herm.  Sam.?].  Daaa  die 
BUcner  di'a  alten  Teatamenta  niclit  gcachrie- 
ben  worden,  eine  Religion  zn  ofTenbarcn. 
(In  Leaaing'a  Zur  Getch.  u.  Lit.  au$  d.  Scfiii- 
tsen  d.  herzogl.  Bibliothtk  ru  Wol/enbiUte.l, 
1V«  Bcytrag.  4«  Fragment,  pp.  384-lG<% 
Braunachvir.  1777,  «•.)  /T,  — Also  in  Prwj- 
mente  des  WolfenhiUMgchtn  Ungtnannten^  etc. 
Devlin,  1784,  8«.  pp.  154-221. 

"  nuelpherbjtaoo    Anooynio  ...    acriter   et   ^wre 

ftlerumque  neganti,  ante  exiltnm  In  V.  T.  Immorla. 
Ititem  tradi,  write  qnnedam  oppoe-iere  SenUer. : 
'  B.  autw.  d.  Pragnim.  eioea  Un^en.'  cd.  2.  Mai. 
17>>(.  p.  1-12,  Poederleim.  Inuitut.  thcol.  ed.  b. 
Noiimb.  1791,  p.  I'.'S  <-i]q.  Inflrme  qua'>dam  KlmkT. : 
Belehrungen  Gb.  Tolcrttni  etu.  Frcf.  1778,  p.  lil^-IM); 
inepte  quaedam  LudencdUi." — Bottchtr. 

1748.  littder^vald,  Joh.  Balthasar.  Unter- 
auchnng  von  der  Kenntniaa  einca  KukUnfti:;<.'n 
Lebena  nnter  den  Zciten  <lca  alten  Teata- 
menta.    Ilelmat.  1781,  8».  pp.  135. 

"  Finda  the  doetrlae  la  tbe  Old  Teatament."— 
Bretfh. 

1749.  Pries,  JoacJi.  Ileinr.,  the  ynunfftr.  Mor- 
tuorum  Resurrect ionem  Ilominibua  religioaia 
Yetoria  Foedcria  non  incognitam  fuiaae.  RO0- 
tochii,  178a,  40. 

1750.  Bahrens,  Joh.  Chriatoph  Friedr.  Frel- 
mtlthige  Unternuchungen  tibt'r  den  Orkna  der 
alten  HebrMer  ...  .  Halle.  1780,  8».  pp. 
xxTi.  [xTi.J,  104.     U. 

1751.  Zlegler,  TVemer  Carl  Ludwig.  Ent- 
wickelung  dor  VorMtellung  vom  Todtcnreicha 
bei  den  IlobrMcrn.  (In  hia  Ntxu  Urbtrsetzung 
drr  DenfiSpriiche  SaUtmo't^  Leipzig,  1791,  8«. 
pp.  881-392.)     U. 

1752.  Ammoit,  Chriatoph  Friedr.  von.  Uebcr 
daa  TiKitenrefrh  der  Ilebriler  von  Avn  friihesten 
Zeiten  bia  anf  David.    Erlangen,  1792,  4*. 

Alao  In  Panlaa'a  JfaamraA.  IV.  18&-:JM.  U.  "  Vain- 


1753.  Cons,  Carl  Philipp.  War  die  Unaterb* 
lichkeitalehre  den  alien  Ilubrlieru  Ufkannt, 
nnd  wie?  (In  Paulna'a  JUemorab.,  1792,  III. 
141-174.)    //. 

,       Bee  Thym'a  Venuch,  eto.  pp.  301^211. 

1754.  Serx,  Geo.  Thorn.  Programma  in  quo 
Figiuentum  de  Animo  huniano  ante  aubter 
Terra  exiatente,  quam  Corpori  conjtingerotur 
Kbrieia  falao  attribui  demouatrat.  Morini< 
bergw,  1792,  4».  pp.  22. 

1755.  Standlln,  Carl  Friedr.  Doctrioae  de 
futnra  Corporum  exanimatorum  ]  natanrationo 
ante  Chriatum  Hiatoria.  Gottingw,  1792,  4*. 
pp.  16. 

Al4o  In  the  Commentation**  Tkaol.  ed.  bj  Veltbu- 
■en,  ete.  I.  'i68-xyi.    H. 

1756.  Meyer,  Bened.  Wilh.  ...  Do  Notlone 
Orci  apud  Uebra^oa,  cum  Excgeai  Locorum 
hue  pcrtincntium.    Lnbecae,  1798,  8*.  pp.  64. 

1757.  Tliym,  Joh.  Frietl.  Wilh.  Verauch  einer 
hiaturiach-kritiachen  Daratellung  der  Judi- 
achen  Lehre  von  einer  Fortdaiicr  nach  dem 
Tode,  ao  weit  aich  die  Spnren  davon  im  alteu 
Teatamente  finden  ...  .  Berlin,  1795,  8o. 
pp.  viii.,  221.     F. 

Pp.  &9-2'.'l  contain  a  critical  review  of  the  literature 
pertaining  to  the  aul<jecu 

1758.  [Bauer,  Georg  LorenzJ.  Theolo^e  dea 
alten  Tt'.^tanieiits,  (xlcr  Abnsa  der  religiSHen 
lietxHlTe  der  alten  IIcbrKer.  . . .  Leipzig,  179tt, 
8«>.  pp.  420. 

1759.  [ ].  Beilagen  znr  Theologie  dee  alten 

Tei«tamenta  ...     .     Leipzig,  1801,  8».  pp.  255. 

1760.  Iifitgert,  Karl  Fr.  UelM^r  die  Erkennt- 
niiw  der  Luhro  von  der  Unaterblichkeit  der 
Seele  im  alteu  Teatament.  Duiaburg,  1796, 
8«.  pp.  32. 

1701.  Zle^ler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Kurzo 
GeschiohtMentwickelung  der  Lehre  von  der 
Aufcratehung  unter  den  HehrMern.  (He'.ke'i* 
Mag.  fur  lieligiont-philosop/iit,  171H>,  V.  1- 
48.)     F. 

See  No.  176«. 

1762.  Metelerkamp,  J.  J.  De  Yeatigila 
Doctrinae  de  Ininiurtalitate  Animomm  in 
Lilditj  Yetoria  Inatrumenti  obv!la.  Ilarder- 
vicl,  1799,  49. 

1763.  Priestley,  Joaeph.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Kno^vUnlge  of  the  Antient  IlebreMra  con- 
cerning a  Future  State.  . . .  London,  1801,8*. 
pp.  viii.,  67.     G. 

1764.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Kurze 
Kntwickelnng  der  Voratollnngc.i  der  Ilebriler 
von  Fortdaner,  lA^bon  und  Verfceltungaatande 
nach  dem  Totle  bia  Chrlntim.  ( 1  n  hiM  Thfol.  Ab- 
handlungen,  (Jiittinpin,  1804,  P«,  H.  167-256.) 

"  Kxccllent.  '—Srcttck.  An  enlargement  of  the 
esaay  described  aU>%'c,  No.  1761. 

1765.  Cams, Friedr.  Augtiat.  ...    Paychologie* 
dor  IKbriivr.     Leipzig.  1809,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  455. 
//.     (Thell  V.  of  hia  Nachgdas$e.nf.  Wrrke..) 

"  Tlie  best  work  on  the  aubjeci."— Ihr-rtocA. 

1766.  IVette,  Wilh.  Mart.  Leberocht  de.  Bi- 
bliache  Dogmatik  Alten  nnd  Neueu  Te.stii- 
menta.  ...  3* vurbesaorteAufl.  Berlin, (1813, 
19,)  1S31,  8».  pp.  xii.,  2t.8.    //. 

See  \\  113-115:  comp.  4§  177-lf^  (the  later  Jewlah 
doctrine),  and 243,  2S3.  254,  272,  S03-M!>  (tbe  Chriatlan 
doctrine). 

170O.  Wlessner,  Amadeua.    1821.    See  Na 

,     1281, 

I 

1707.  Lancaster,    Thomaa   William.      The 
Ilnruiuny  of  the  liUW  uud  the  (ioapel  with 
rei:^rd  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  .. 
Oxf.)rd,  1825,  8«.  pp.  xiv.,  470.    G. 

17C7*.  Beclierer,  M.  A.  Ucl>er  den  Glauben 
dor  Juden  an  Unaterblichkeit  der  mcnrtch* 
lichen  Seele  vor  der  babylonlachen  Gef  ingen* 
achaft.    Mlinchen,  1*^27,  8«.  6(7r. 

1768.  Pet«rs0Oiiy .    De  AnimI  TmmorUr 
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1769 


CLASS  m.— DE8TIKT  OP  THB  SOUL. 


1798 


Ittate  ex  Scriptli  Yeteru  Teetamaatl  probeU. 
Lundae,  18tO. 

1769.  Klesselbacli,  Ern«t  Carl.  Dogma  de 
Rebu9  IKwt  Miirtem  futuria  •  Veterte  Tefta- 
meuti  Scriptifl  tHin  canoniciii  quam  apocryphia 
Ratione  «xegetico-critica  erntoin  atqoe  iftua- 
tratum.  Conimentatio  Praemio  omata.  Uei- 
delbergae,  t^Si,  4».  pp.  W. 

1770.  Meier,  Friedr.  Carl.  Notlones  Teternm 
Ebraeurum  de  Kebns  post  Mortem  fntnris, 
Scriptis  Veteris  Tedtamenti  comprobatae. 
Jenat*.  iHZ2,  8*.  pp.  35. 

Sec  Puhriuann.  Uandh.  d.  ».  <*«of.  Ut.,  I.  Ml,  C85. 

1771.  Ballon,  UoAoa,  2d,  Opiuions  and  Phra- 
seology of  the  Jews  concerning  the  Future 
Etatc:  from  the  Time  of  Moees,  to  that  of 
their  Final  Dispersion  by  the  Romans.  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1844,  8*.  pp.  'id.  {SeUct  Theol.  Li- 
brary.)   H.  

Pint  iNibl.  in  tke  J'^octtor,  ete.  fcr  Not.  1888L 
M.  8.  I.  397-440. 

1772.  Bretscnnelcler,  Karl  Gottlieb.  ISSS. 

8e«  hU  Grvndlag*  dtr  rnHmg.  Ptttinuu,  pp.  Iftt^ 
231,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  io  tbe  Old 
Tent.,  tbe  Apocrypha,  JoMphus,  mod  •mong  tbe 
Jewi  In  tbe  tiue  of  Cbri»t.    Cuiup.  No.  226^ 

1773.  Segond,  Ix>nis.  De  Voce  Scheol  et 
Not  tone  Orci  apitd  Ilebraeos.  Argentorati, 
1885,  4o. 

1774.  Cttlln,  Daniel  Georg  Conrad  -ron.  ... 
BiMisclie  Iheologie  . .'.  .  2  Bdo.  Leipzig, 
1836,  so.     IK  . 

On  the  biatory  of  tbe  doctrine  or  a  fUtnre  life 
amoDir  the  Jcwh.  tee  I.   200-r21,  4aft-43a.    Butteber 

{ronuUDccs  Vod  C^lln  "  diligentiulmas  omalum'   In 
la  treatment  of  thla  sul^eeu 

1776.  lilndfl^ren,  Henrik  Gerhard.  Disser- 
tatio,  quid  de  Animi  Imniortalilate  doceat 
Vetus  TuHtamentum.    Upsal.  1830,  4o. 

1776.  Slel^r,  J.  De  Vi,  qanm  habuit  Insti- 
tutuni  MoiMictim  in  Hebraeornm  de  Rebns 
post  Mortem  futuris  Opiniones.  [Diss.]  Qro- 
ningap,  1836,  S«. 

1777.  Gadolln,  Jac.  Alg.  Qtiid  doceant  Libri 
Yeteris  Testumvnti  caiK>nici  de  Yitaliominum 

C«t  Fata  Buperstite,  Disquisitio   exegctica. 
elslng.  1837,  8*. 

1778.  SaalsctafltXy  Jos.  Lerin.  Ideen  zn 
eiuer  Geschichte  der  Unsterblichkeitslehre 
bei  den  IlobrHem.  (Illgen's  Zriitchr.  f.  d. 
hisL  TheoL,  1887,  VII.  lil.  1-38,  and  iv.  l-«6.) 
U. 

"  Immertalitatia  apem  eupids  qnaeeltun,  ineaute 
repertam  nlniis  ampli&cat,  Urci  apedeB  exteuaat." 
—BuUchrr. 

1779.  Palmer,  John  E.  Essays  on  Important 
Subjects.  (>rij<;inally  published  in  the  'Uni- 
Yersalist  Expositor,  and  Review,'  and  now  re- 
published ...  by  John  £.  Palmer.  WochI- 
■tock,  Vt.  1838, 18».  pp.  239.    //. 

Mr.  Palmer  ia  merely  tbe  editor  of  tbia  nriame. 
Moat  of  tb«  canajB  la  it  are  by  Hovea  Ballou.  3d. 
Tbe  moat  Important  are  on  the  "  Opiniooa  and  Pbra- 
•eoioRT  of  tiio  Jewa  couceminf  Ui«  Future  State ;" 
•n  "  tlie  PbraM4^,  Eud  of  tbe  World.  Last  Dava,  Laat 
Time,  kc.  aa  u<ed  In  the  K.  T. ;"  and  on  tbe  '^  Jewiab 
Ukace  of  tbe  Woi-d  Gcbenna." 

1780.  Redslob,  Gust.  Moritz.  Die  GruiMl- 
charactvr  dt»r  Idee  vom  Fcheol  der  HebrKer, 
aus  der  Etymologie  des  Wortes  entwickclt. 
(lllRen's  ZeitfchrTft  f.  d.  hitt.  TheoL,  1888, 
VUl.  ii.  l-ll.)    IL 

1781.  Formsteclier,  8.  Beitriifre  zur  £nt- 
wickcluiigHpeKohichte  des  Begritfs  von  der 
Unstorblichkuit  der  Seele  im  Jndenthuiu. 
(Abr.  Oeiger's  Wistentch.  Zdtsrhr.  f.  jUd. 
Theol,  ]83tf,  IV.  231-24»>,  with  his  notes.) 

"  Non  indocte  aed  inconaunter  locutoa."— .ffoftcAer. 

1781*.  Obry,  Jean  Baptists  F.  De  IMmmorta- 
lit^  de  r&me  selon  les  Hebreux.  (In  the 
iUmoirts  de  VAcad,  d'Amitng^  nnn6e  1889,  p. 
471,  ct  st'qq.) 

1782.  Rhode,  Ilelnr.    Uebet  den  Unsterblich- 
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keltsglauben  der  alten  Hdbrler,  aoftm  er  l« 
die  Vorstellung  vom  Scheol  und  einigen  Tcf>> 
wandten  Ansichten  sich  kniit]  geben  sull. 
(Illgen's  ZtUtehr.  f.  d,  higt,  ThroL,  18M,  X. 
IT.  pp.  3-27.)    ff. 

Crltlelacd  "  •erftar  «C  reete  pWmaqnc"  flBWfiari 

bT  J.  CemsaaBn,  is  PArsl  a  Ortmt,  IMl.  UbL  ll,  p 

at,  et  aeqq. 

1783.  Kaimpfy  laidor.  Ueber  den  Yorstel- 
lungen  der  alten  Hebraeer  von  der  Unstrrb- 
lichkeit.  (FUrst's  Orient,  1842,  UU.  7  sq., 
13  sqq.,  19  sq.,  26  sq.) 

1784.  Halkn,  Heinr.  Aug.  De  8pe  Immorta- 
litatis  s«b  Vateri  Testameoto  gradatim  sx- 
calta.  DisMTtatio  ...  .  YratiaUYiae,[l84£,] 
8*.  pp.  80.    F. 

1786.  Ochler,  Gnstav  Friedr.  Yeterfa  Testa- 
menti  Sententiade  Rebus  post  Morten  fyatmis 
illustrata.  Commentatio  bfblleo-theolngin. 
. . .    Stuttgartiae,  1846,  8*.  pp.  x.,  69.    F. 

1786.  Vallf  Stephen  Mountftirt.  What  is  tbe 
meaning  of  ^KtST  [Shed]?    (Mftkodist  Quar. 

Rrt.  for  Jao.  IMS ;  XXXI.  75-86.)    H. 

1787.  Abbotf  Asatael.  The  Doctrine  of  Man's 
Immortality,  aad  of  tbe  Eternal  Pvnisliment 
of  the  Wicked,  a«  set  lurtb  in  tbe  Ancmit 
Scriptures.  (Bibiioal  Jiepos.  and  Cfdu.  Utr. 
for  tict.  1849;  3d  Ser.,  V.  618-635.)    AB. 

1788.  SlacMajr,  Rol»ert  William.  Hebrew 
Thet»ry  of  Retribution  and  Immortality.  (1° 
his  Pt^offrttt  of  iht  InMltct,  Lund.  1850,  ^, 
11.241-297.)    D. 

1789.  Brnch,  J.  Ft.  Weishetts-Lebre  der 
IlebrHer.  — Eiu  Beitrag  sur  Gesefak-hte  der 
Philosophie  ...  .  StraMburg,  Ui&l,  ^.  pp. 
xviii.,  390.    F. 

1790.  SactaSy  Salomon.  Der  Glaabe  nieioer 
VKter  Oder  wie  verhJUt  aich  Moral  und  Re- 
ligion sum  reineo  MosaismunT  Nebst  aeaen 
Ansichton  von  unserer  persOnlicben  Forldaaer 
nacbdemToda  ...    .    BerUo, I6&1* t»>. pp.  16$. 

1791.  Flillner,  G.    Notionem  bnmorlalitatis 
,  apnd  Ilebraeos  expoeuit  ...    .    Ualae,  VfiiU 

8».  pp.  37. 

1792.  Moncrleir,  Wm.  Glen.  Spirit :  or,  T(s 
Hebrew  Terms  Rnach  and  Neehamab.  Li»- 
don,  1853, 12*.  pp.  98. 

1793.  [Alcer,  William  Ronnserine].  Tbe 
Hebrew  IKMrtrine  of  a  Future  Life.  \Chri*- 
iian  Exam,  for  Jan.  18M;  LX.  1-29.)    H.  - 

1794.  l^tetlngy  Senecn.  Sheol.  iMtfhtidut 
Quar.  Bfv.  for  April,  UM;  XXXYIII.  281- 
287.)    H. 

1795.  Bnfl^elbert,  Herm.  Dmi  negative  Yer- 
dienst  des  Alten  Testaments  nm  die  UDStert>- 
lichkeitslehre.     Berlin,  1857,  f».  pp.  ix.,  105. 

1796.  Hlmpel,  F.  Die  UneterbllcUkdtslehre 
des  alten  Testaments.  1«  Abth.  Khingeua. 
D.,  1857, 49.  pp.  32, 

179f:».  Scholtm,  (E.  A.  H.)  Hermann.  Yeteris 
Testament!  de  Hominis  Immtirtalitate  Sen* 
tentia  illustrata.  ...  Qottingae,  i.1860,]  tf*. 
pp.  (U),  66.    F. 

See  aiao  bia  roraiuMtnnifwt  dtr  cftrML  Ulm 
ron  der  U»at«rhlickk«U,  lb61.  t^.  pp.  a06-S4>i.    F. 

1797.  Tuaka,  S.  Did  the  Ancient  Hebrews 
believe  in  tbo  Doctrine  of  Immortaltty !  yBi- 
btu»th.  Sacra  for  Oct.  i860  ;  XVU. 787-*16.)  H. 

Answered  la  tbe  affirmative. 

1797*  Old  Tcatanacnt  Doctrine  (The)  of  a 
Future  Life.  (Frt4.  JCmtc  Quar.  Eet.  for 
Jan.  aud  April,  1861;  YIII.  8-M.)    U. 

(S.)  The  FeatateodlL 

1798.  Hlldebrand,  Joach.  Ylta  sptema  ex 
LumiuB  Naturas  ostensa  et  ex  Pentatenebo 
Moeaico  ericU  ...    .    Heliwrtarttf,  1694, 4*. 

Bss  AOa  AtmL,  1M»,  p.  XT. 


-    17».  Trubar1on,Wlllliun.Ag.  ThcDiTlae  <      ftomri  Sm 
LezHtiuii  urMwn  dsinoiulnud,  OD  llifl  Ptln-  .     CoHwrw,] 


18S» 


I  DcUI,  from  111 

irUh  DUpeu 


tYat.Ltindi>a,lin-ll,8-. 

BouHnlsd.  In  Nine  6doIu.  Tha  UIi  Ed., 
Hrracud  ud  tnlwvBd.  ...  fBouki  I.-TI,  i 
i  *oL.  Uradon,  net,  *.     J,  — ioih  Ed.  tond. 


Wl.  RamBlBCiVTLIIUm.    Tt 
tlon  .jI  Muw't  dcniimttnUd.  f 

niKh  [>n.l™DwrHn««r>  Fa 


Whelhrrtha  DwtrlDnori  Foturr  Stmls,  miJ 
Kstrlbmloa,  wm  tugUt  bj  MoHi  uid  tbe 
Pruplu-ut  ...    Landon,  lll],».pp.  vlli.,  113. 

IMl  BHer  BnunlMtlon  (A)  of  (fa*   Rut. 
Hr.  W.rburlnn'i  IH>li»    L»Ilao  or  Mo«,. 


BlBhop  of  LoDdoD'fl  ..    S«nnon«  Utt^y  pnN 
liabed,  tc Londoo,  IISI,  S>.  pp.  TI. 

ins.  BtabUBK,  Ili-nrT.     A  Letlcr  to  tho 

tUia  oT  tho  Sramd  VuIhqk  of  hli  Di'lDO  Lt- 
gitlon  of  )li«i.  London,  ITMI,  B-.  pp.  KL 
ISJS.  [BlKckbiinii!,  Pnnrii],  A  Rerlewof 
■oniF  Puaa£«4  In  th«  Ijul  KdJtion  of  1b« 
Di'Loe  Lrgitlon  of  Hom>  dcnionilmli-d.  ... 
TowhJcb  >n  added  [Rvplkii  to  Citldi  Flem- 
ing!...    .     London,  iTrt,  S-.  pp.  1U8.     C. 

U14.  IWIehBauK,  ODtrfr.  Joaehlml.    He- 


Lrlpilii.  ITT),  8>.  pp.  1' 


Ittur:  Cnr  M> 
I  ImmortdllU* 
Ft  plutjun  beer* 


.»17.  Almqvltt,  Erik  Johui.  D«  TeMfglli 
ImniorlHlLraLlfl  Aninuo  prmsdpub  Id  Bcriplli 
Hinli.    [Hap.  Tb.   g>«n    Allgven.J    L'pwl. 


UKrltd  ud  el-««L    London,  17**.  8-.  pp. 

UW.  WubBrtBii.WlllluB,  Ap.    Renurka 

psn    Munrni    rnlurli   ei    Fonllbm   ciilletee. 

to  the  Kit.  Dt.  Hiddleuo,  Dr.  Pocccki-.  ... 

nl«,  licK^.  Pf  es. 

Dr.  Klcli»nl  Otoj,  ud  other..    Beriing  to 

INiliHU(>lt«i  ...    ,   Tonlher  wllh  UI  Ap- 
pendli  lnAne»ertasUtel'(D>phl»1entll]ed, 

^^Ztr'\°7^"^w'     =^"'""     '»^ 

poiltlon.     (Pwl  I.)     Londoo,  17**,  »■.  pp. 

ine.  sauklBd, .  lUlle  Moeee  Okuben 

1M<L  ^ Renurka  on  mnni  Orouloiiiil  Re- 

8Sw"gMd*9}kS.?.!'''hIrt'Vr.^n?w' 

sfes-rv""- ""-"-■• '"•*"• 

„.    London,  nte,*-.  pp.  IH..IM.    H. 

Haf  of  ■  Fulure  Stele  proied  to  be  >  Fiindl- 

prnded    In  Tm.^I  v"ot  Ceben' '  BiMe,  tK. 

^•^-.'S.'JJ':,.^]..,. ^ 

'n,l7*6,8>.pp.l3z.r     . 

UOS.  A  Defence  of  i  Book,  Inlttim,  The  I 

Belief  of  ■  Futore  »UU  proi'd  to  be  ■  Fun-  | 

brewa,Ac.  ...   .    London,  174A,  9*.  pp.  fll,  D. 
Ura.  ParMgcr,  J.  O.    As  Ipw  Ftlani  HoHa 

(aturli  PthdIIi  hi  Poeila  CD|dui«rll,  cimin-    - 

SHdlqumUentlonemracerlll    [Prn.J.G. 
•benMrell.)     LIpel*.  17B»,  4'.  I 

ino.  MlakasUa,   Job.   D»>ld,    Ancnmenta  I 
IWBiiTtalltMli  1-' ■- 


kLoIi:!.    ProredeU* 


1838 


CLASS  in.— DB8TINT  OF  THS  SOUL. 


1866 


1823.  Stern,  K.  Hebraeonun  de  Animi  post 
Mortem  Cunditione  Sententia  cum  Aegyp- 
tiorum  et  Pers&nim  Opinionibus  comparatur. 
P.  I.  Pentateuchi  et  Ae^ptiomm  liatens 
Argumcnta.   VratiBlavlae,  1858, 8*.  pp.  !▼.,  43. 

(&}  Other  Booka  of  the  Old  Teetament. 

1824.  Seldel,  Chriatoph  Tim.  CommenUtfo 
de  Ignoratione  Immortalitatii  Animomm,  re* 
■tituendorum  Corporum  et  diveraae  Uominum 
post  baec  Saecula  Conditionis,  Jobo  ej  usque 
Aero  a  Joanne  Clerico  temere  impacta. 
Holmst.  1742, 4*.  pp.  69. 

1826.  Broirn,  Richard,  D.D.  Job's  Expectar 
tiim  of  a  Resurrection  considered ;  three  Ser- 
mons on  Job  xix.  26,  26.    Oxford,  1747,  8*. 

1826.  Peters,  Charles.  A  Critical  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Book  of  Job,  wherein  . . .  f War- 
burton  is  opposed]  and  a  Future  State  shewn 
to  have  been  the  Popular  Belief  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  or  Hebrews.  ...  The  2d  £<lition  cor- 
rected. London,  (1751,  4o,)  1767,  8*.  pp.  xci., 
12,470.    H. 

1827. An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Disser- 
tation on  the  Book  of  Job;  giving  a  further 
Account  of  the  Book  of  KccIosIaAtes.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Reply  to  some  Notes  of 

the  late  D n  of  B — —I,  in  his  New  Edition 

of  the   Divine  Legation,  &c London, 

17ftO,  8».  pp.  63. 

1828.  Sohirarz,  Friedr.  Iroroan.  De  Rerar- 
rectione  Jobi.    Torgav.  1759, 4«.    Sgr. 

1829.  'Welckhmann,  Juarh.  Sam.  De  Jobo 
Resurrectionis  non  Typosed  l^rofessore.  Vlte- 
bergse,  1759,  4«».    6  gr. 

1830.  Bflsay-  (An)  on  the  Resurrection;  shew- 
ing the  Absurdity  of  the  reigning  Interpre- 
tation put  upon  Job's  Famous  Text,  xix.  26, 
26.  ...  By  a  Gentleman  uf  the  Law.  Lon- 
don, 1700,  8*.  pp.  44. 

1881.  Velthufleii,  Joh.  Casp.  Exercitationes 
criticae  in  Jobi  Cap.  19.  2:5-29.  Acccdft  stric- 
tior  Expositio  reliqnarum  ejusdem  Libri  8en- 
tentiarum,  quibus  Religiunis  antiqnissimae 
Vestigia  produntur.  Leuigov.  1772,  8«.  (8  sh.) 
"  Maintaina  thai  Job  teaches  a  reaorreetion  of  th« 
tHh.'—BreUch. 

1832.  KOrner,  Job.  Oottfr.  Programma  de 
Loco  lobi  19,  26  sqq.     LiiMtiae,  1783,  4e. 

1833.  Henke,  Heinr.  Philipp  Conr.  Narratio 
critica  de  Interpretatione  Loci  lobi  19,  26 
sqq.  in  antiqua  Kcclesia.    Ilelmst.  178S,  4*. 

AUo  lo  his  OpuMC.  Acad.,  pp.  MS-ISS. 

1834.  Hasaencamp,  Job.  Matthias.  Pro- 
gramni  von  den  Spuren  der  Unsterblichkeita- 
lehre  wie  sie  sich  ...  in  dem  Buch  Uiob  vor- 
flndcn.    Rinteln,  1785,4*  ? 

1836.  filchhorn,  Job.  GottfV.  Hiobs  HofT- 
nungen.  (In  his  AUffrm.  BibL,  1787, 1.  367- 
890.)    //. 

Finds  no  liope  expressed  of  a  refurrecUon. 

1836.  Gensfl,    Georg.      Commentatio   critico- 

exegetica  in  Job.  Cap.  xix.  v.  26.  26.  27 

rPrar«.   Ferd.  Mtfhrlein.]     Bambergae,  1788, 
4fi.  np.  40. 

SiaintaiDs  that  the  passage  doen  not  relate  to  ths 
resumrction. 

1837.  Oertel,  Gotflob  Friedr.  Von  dem  Olau- 
ben  Hiobs  an  seine  Auferstehung  Hiob  19,  26. 
(In  Augusti's  TheoL  Monattcttrift,  1802,  II. 
436-4,18.) 

"  No  resMrrecUon."— Jrslsei. 

1888.  Parean,  Job.  Hen.  Commentatio  de 
Imniortalitatis  ac  Vitae  futurae  Notitiis  ab 
antiquissimo  lobi  Scriptore  in  snos  Usus  ad- 
hibitis.  Accedit  Sermo  lobi  de  Sapientia 
Mortuls  magis  cognita  quam  Vivis,  sive  lobei- 
dis  Cap.  xxviii.  pbilologice  et  critice  il!ustr»- 
tum.    Daventriae,  180T,  8*.  pp.  367. 
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*'  MahiUlBi  that  Job  waa  ■eqaalated  wkb  ike  des- 
trine  of  ImiMirtalU;  and  of  the  leauiiectien.  — The 
work  contains  much  on  ikt  aiaat  aaeient  eouerpdkAS 
of  the  Orientals  in  regard  le  this  doetrlue."— JgnrtssA. 

1830.  SchOne,  Job.  Sam.  ...  Verba,  qoas 
legnntur  lob.  c.  19,  23-29.  iUnatraTit  ...  . 
HLM»n.  1808,  8*.  pp.  33. 

"Mv  resarreetion."— BretedL 

1840.  VoistlUnder,  Job.  Andr.  Ad  Inter- 
pretationem  lobi  c.  10,  23-27.  laagoge.  Dr«e- 
dae,  1809,  4*.  pp.  29. 

1841. InterpreUtio  lobi  10,23-27.  Drcsdae, 

1810,  4*.  pp.  24. 

'*  Finds  no  resnrroetiea  la  tbe ; 


1842.  StenstrOm,  Ha^.  Immortalitas  Ani- 
momm Jobids  Oraculis  Tindicata.  Pars  I., 
II.  [P.  I.  resp.  G.  Enoch  RosencreeD;  P.  II. 
resp.  Jean  Stenberg.]    Lund.  1818,  8*.  (Sish.) 

1843.  Kosegarten,  Hans  Gottft.  Lodv. 
Commentatio  exegeticocritica  in  LoauB  ... 

lob.    xix.    25-27.     [Kttp.   Engstrand.] 

Qryphiae,  1815,  4*.  pp.  24. 

"Against  Beriistefn  »  opinion,  that  Job  is  a  por- 
■onifleatioQ  of  the  Jewish  pet>ple  in  exile.  Engrtpud 
does  uoi  finu  the  doctrine  of  tbe  r«surrecti(«  ia  ihs 
pas!«ge."— ^«(scA. 

1844.  Stlckcl,  Job.  GuKtav.  In  lobi  loctun 
celeberriuiuni  Cap.  xix.  26-27  de  Goele  Can- 
mentatiu  philolugico-bistorico-critica  ...  . 
lenae.  1832,  >•.  pp.  viii.,  116.     F. 

Fiuds  no  rcfeit-ace  to  the  doctrine  of  titc  resamc- 
tion. 

1846.  B-«ral«l,  (Georg)  Heinr.  (August)  tob* 

Die    Iloftiiung    )Job'8    auf    Unsterblidikett- 

(Teller's  The^.  Jahrh.,  1848,  II.  718-740.)   A 

MainiaiDS  tliat  Job  in  the  (ktn(»n«  passage  lix.  'A- 

S7  expresses  a  hope  of  immortaliiy .  bat  not  «f  tM 

rMnrrecttoo  of  the  br>dy.    So  H.   C.  Fi»b.  ia  ths 

CkritHam  Mn.  for  Aprii,  1SS4 ;  XiX.  121,  fiS. 

1846.  Valhlnger,  Job.  Oeore.  Ear  Erkll- 
rung  von  Hiob  19,  23-20.  {TheoL  Stud.  v. 
A'rt/.,  1848,  pp.  961-982.)    H. 

¥aihinger  agrees  easentLally  with  EvnM. 

1847.  K5stlln,  C.  Vi.  G.  De  Immortalitatis 
8pe.  quae  in  Libro  Jobi  apperere  didtiir. 
Tubingae,  1846,  8o.  pp.  47. 

1848.  Trench,  Francis.    Job's  Testimony  to 
Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  ... 
London,  1853,  IK  pp.  108. 

1849.  K5nls,  Jos.  Die  UnsterbUchkeitsidee 
im  Buche  Job.  Inanguralrede  ...  .  Frei- 
burg ira  Breisgau,  1855,  8*.  pp.  44. 

1860.  Neumann,  Job.  Georg.  DeSpemelio- 
ris  Vitae  invictum  Veteris  TWamenti  Testi- 
monium ex  PSvXvii.  16.  Witebergae,  (1791,) 
1716,  4«.  4  or. 

1861.  Hlepen,  Christian  Gottlieb.  Die  Un- 
sterblichKeit  der  Seele  aos  den  Khveren 
Worten  Fred.  SaL  III.  21  erwogen.  Leipsig, 
1780,  4«.  pp.  47. 

1862.  Teller,  Romanns.  De  Immortalitats 
Animac  ex  Keel.  iii.  19  sq.  demonatrmta.  Up- 
siae,  1745, 4o.  ff.  6. 

1863.  l¥afipner,P.T.  Balomona  Ubeneogende 
Lehre  vuu  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  ncnsch- 
lichon  Seele.  Pred.  III.  18-21.  v.  r.  1758, 
4«.  pp.  20. 

1864.  Fiedler,  Sam.  Christlieb.  SaloiBo  Qber 
die  Fortdauer  der  menscblichen  Seele,  nach 
dem  Verlust  ihres  Kdrpera.  Dresden,  1774, 
4«.  pp.  16. 

1866.  HlLnleln,  Iletnr.  Karl  Alex.  von. 
Ueber  die  Hpnren  des  Glanbena  an  Unsterb- 
lichkeit una  Verffeltnngssnataad  im  Kobe- 
leth,  vorzttglicta  0.  12.  14.  {Neuu  ThetL 
Journal,  I7W,  IV.  2777ff.) 

1866.  Sehmldty  Job.  Ernst  Christian.  Ob 
der  Verfasser  dee  Koheleth  ein  Leben  aadi 
dem  Tode  kannte  nnd  ^nbtef  (Sjicuisai 
to  his  Salnwto't  Pttdiger,  etc.  GieHtn,  179i 
»•,  p.  221.  et  seqq.) 
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uhtlBKll,  Juh.Cu-]  CI 

t,  d«r  Lahre  Ton  dera  U 


lUg.  Win: 


IBM.   Bartolocel,   GiiiLlo.      Da  Rubblrilco 


1«SB.  HeF«Hir,C»rUj»lw.Wilh.  Ecdfsjulu        IBJJ.rtt,  S.U  l.SuT-Wi)    H. 

lU...    .    Krlnnpi*,  1N1)I,8*.  pp.  HX  isea.  D*a«OT,Tbaalor.  Dlairfbo  qm 

l»»i.    BccliMlutdB.     (yaliomil   ffcr.   Ibr 

J1D.IMJ;  .\1V.  160-178.)     «. 
l«aa.  Vi>ltknM>B,Job.CMp.  ErUuUrnDgeD 


.sIclIW.IiriTH-w;.)    f. 


l««t.  LSbcr,  Oattwfrth  Hsiar.  TslIlIBDnJ* 
liuiiiun>li<-ii>  Anlmurom  H  Ubrii  UiUiu- 
mm  Apocr^phLi  colIcttL  JlDU,  IIM,  4*. 
pp,a>. 

1M2.  Prtsch,  Bum.   Ootllnb.    Terglilctiang 


□Dd  VcikfXudk  bfmcbtn.    (Elclilioni'i  AU- 
prm.  fliAl,  17M.  IV.  6M-71S.1    B. 

ISU  Bm  tick  Bolder,  Ku)  Ootlilcb.    S;«- 

isDd.    uipiis,  lMS,^.p^I1'l-,3w.   i*. 

c.  ■grfilni  at  On  lain  JdBi. 

(Li  lu  BiMorr. 

1W>.  MBrllnl,   Rijiniaiidu,  t.  i.D.   IMS. 

1»M.  BlevHt,  Pidl.    Dlipnutia  d<  Mcttn. 
p«jctau4l  Judvoruin.    Jenc,  lA&l* 

A1w>  IB  bli  C£ip.  Jui.,  p.  ma.  CI  »H..  »b4  Ui*- 


>  R.  Huu  HilniD- 


)ion.  HU.  f.    (AIn  In  hU  r 
n*J.  (OL,  Vol.  ij    H. 


n.lVlndct.JiBiM.  .. 


rHcnliurllHiis  cupiuis  aipilatur,  f  »niliuiliir 
(t  llluxntnr.    WlitabergM,  IMB.f.  (SUih.) 

B70.  BBrtaloesliGlnllo.  DlM^rtMladc  In- 
frrno  •MuiKldm  lUhnmi;  t  iii  Udom  hIidiI- 
lunl  llirgilorluiu.  tin  b\,  HiU.  Jl^.  Habbin. 
II.  12)(-1U^  Honor.  1BI8,R>I.J    H. 

I.«iit  Juil«i(«,  "lll'iloniit,  (IWl,)  lew,  *. 


.   RsiiBiidat,    Euilic    t 


.ir>M. 


m.     (BouuFl'i    (EUnrri,    VnrHllIci.    IRIA, 

tR-.-YLlLMJ-fllS.)     //, 

I.  Wllalo*,  llrnn.    DIucrUIIodg  SkuIo 

m,  4-!'illld'uw  mI.;  llw'tn  MewheV; 
rn.  TM.  <x  I^ifii.  I'ffufr.,  use,  f,  pp.  1111- 


Sf»Io  A',  f,  LeoT«d,  ITOi  * 
«boi*.  pp.  1118-mi.)    H.        ' 

«;!•.  Hal    {Lai.    MajD*  ,   Job.  Ilrlnr..  U( 
ililtr.    Sjnopdi  TbcoloKJ'  JuUjiIw.  Vclerli 


M 


Graplna.   Z^u-biHu.      Diwrtitlu 

HaillMrr.l.e.  PeniwioDii  Scpukbnll. 
to<:hlt.llW».4>. 

Al»  !■  UtoHol'l    nu»r>..    III.    l«.lu 

■MCinlL     |]b:|     !(«1«Io.,K°.IBSII. 

be 

g,  (1J«,)  mi.  ■!•.  pp.  (M),  lUlB;  (J),  i 

^.MiiTSSi^M^;;-:^ 

•r^^ir&"Sr&'s« 

:^":S-k:;'=?^:!^_ 

T 
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cedit  Diraertatio  de  IlMrMl  Valentiniana.  . .. 
UalM  Saxonvm,  1702,  8*.  pp.  AM  -f .  JiT.— 
£d.  nova,  ibid.  1720,  S*. 

Oa  Ui«  CabbaUatlo  doetria*  eoawrainc  thm  mmU, 
■««  pp.  3&&-MS. 

1870.  l¥lttcr»    Henning  Bernhard.     Dfaoer- 

Utio  philuHophica  de  Purgatorio  Judaeorum. 
Hclmst.  1704,  4». 

1880.  Baanagc  de  Beaniral,  Jacques. 
Histoire  den  Juift.depuii  J6sn«-CbriBt  Jiitqu'k 
pr^Aent.  ...  9  tom.  in  15  pt.  (Rotterdam, 
170«,)  I^  Ilaye,  1716, 12».    H. 

Llrre  V.  Ch.  lB-*;0  (Tome  T.  al.  VIIT.  pp.  VO-XtB) 
treats  "  Dc«  niounna,  et  do  Is  rirolDtlon  Abm  Ames 
•pr4«  la  niort;"  "  De  rorifine  de  TEofer  rbea  l«c 
Julfn:  »lla  loot  empnint* de«  Orccii;"  "DerKofBr, 
du  Purcaioire,  et  da  PanuUa;"  "  De  la  r^eurreotloa." 
—  All  BnflUh  iraoilaUon.  by  Thomas  Taylor,  Loo* 
don,  i;ti8,  foL    H. 

1881.  Loalniy  Job.  Juatna.  ...  Biga  Disaer- 
tatiuiium  ...  .  Oissie-IIaaaoniin,  1709,  4». 
pp.  (S),  96,  52.     H. 

The  flnt  DtsnertatioD  eontalni  tbo  work  of  Abra- 
bam  Bar  Chaadai  deaoribed  below.  No.  ISM.  with  a 
Latin  renion  (pp.  1-19),  and  note*  fpp.  30-96).  The 
wcond  "notendit  Coiiaea-tum  Kabballatiooram  cum 
Philorophia  Acadtfiuica  t  Peripatetica  Doinaatam 
per  i|uinqae  Capita."  Cap.  I  v.,  pp.  40-47,  treat* 
"  De  Anima." 

1882.  Hainphrejra,  David.  A  Diaaertatlon 
concerning;  tlie  Notions  of  the  Jews  abont 
the  Hcsurrection  of  the  Dead.  (I*r«fixed  to 
biH  transl.  of  AthenagoraSy  Lond.  1714,  8*,  pp. 

1-104.)     H. 

1883.  ISgger,  Job.  Psycbologia  Rabbinica, 
quae  agit  de  .Mentis  bunianae  Natnra  et  pra«- 
cipue  ejus  Extremis.    Basileae,  1719,  4«.  pp. 

48. 

1884.  rStchelln,  Joh.  Pet.].  The  Traditions 
of  the  Jew8;  Mith  the  Expositions  and  Doc- 
trinoH  of  the  Rabbins,  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  other  Habbinical  Writings.  Trans- 
lated from  tbe  High  Dntch.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, 17S2-34,  «•».    A. 

"A  verv  scarce  and  lotemtinK  book."— DarHnp. 
iMucd  also  in  1748  with  the  lills:- "Rabbinical 
Literature  ;  or,  the  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  cootaiaed 
in  their  Talmud  and  other  Mysiioal  WritiBfi,"  efe. 

1885.  SchOttgen,  Christian.  Dissertatio  de 
Seculo  ))oc  et  futuro.  (In  his  Hnrm  Utbr.^ 
178S-43,  4«,  1. 1 KV2-58,  and  II.  23-27.)    H. 

Opposes  Hhenferd.    See  No.  1874. 

1886.  Ramm,  Lndw.  De  Meteropsychosi  Pha- 
risfeornni  et  num  ilia  e  Scriptura  Novi  Testa- 
nienti  ndstrui  iN)Hait.  [Prtet.  P.  E.  Jablonski.j 
Francofurti  ad  Viadrnm,  17S5,  4*.    t-gr. 

18S7  Brnokcr,  Jac.  De  Philoaophia  Judae- 
orum. (In  liis  Iligt.  Crit.  /'AtToc,  1742,  ftc. 
40,  II.  653-1072,  and  VI.  418-466.)    H. 

1888.  Sohncegass,  J.  E.  De  Transmigm- 
tione  Animarum  praesertim  secundum  Ju- 
daeoB.    [Dim.]    Jeiiae,  1743, 4^. 

1889.  Sartor  Ins,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Comroenta- 
tio  critico-^:lc^l  de  Mutenipsychosi  Pythago- 
rica  a  D{.-«cipulis  Christi  etOente  Judaica  ante 
Excidiuni  Ilierosolymitanum  secundum  non 
credita,  ad  illustranda  Loca  Matth.  xir.  % 
xvi.  14.  Joh.  ix.  2.  Sajpient.  vlii.  19.  20. 
LUbbcnae  Lusatorum,  1700,  4«.  (11  sh.) 

1890.  [Harmer,  Thomas],  Some  Account  of 
the  Jowisti  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.    London,  1771,  8«.  U.  M. 

AUo  thid.  1789,  tfi.  and  ia  his  MUetL  Worka,  Lon- 
don. lKi8.  8»,  pp.  a;:l.»4. 

1891.  TrUg&rd,  Elias.  Judaeos  et  Herodem 
fierejuii/rvx«»<''l»'  uon  credidisse,  ad  Mt.  xiv.  2. 
Marc.  vi.  14.    Luc.  ix.  7.    Oryph.  1780,  4*. 

6.7r. 

1892.  rCorrodl  (not  Corodl),  Hefnr.].  Kri- 
ti^che  GcBcliichte  des  Chiliaamns.  S  Theile 
in  4  Bdn.  Frankfort  und  Leipsig,  1781-81,  8". 
i>.~2*  Ausg.,  Ziirich,  [1794,]  8*. 
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Aa  laiportaat  work  Itar  tta  gl— iratfaas  er 
Jawlsh  and  Chriatiaa  eaekatnlogT.  Tho  tted.ii 
ncreij-  the  >rtt  with  a  (baof*  nt  title,  a  brirf  aotlca 
of  the  aathor  prsftxad.  aatf  a  pfvface  by  the  pabUshcr. 

1893.  Flatty  Joh.  Friedr.  ▼on.  Ueber  dis 
Lehre  der  Pharisier  von  dem  Ziutand  nach 
dem  Tude.  (Paulos's  JVeMomd.,  17M,ILU7- 
162.)    H.  • 

1894.  Hacae,  Joh.  Oottf^.  Terglelchnng  der 
hebrliHch-judischen  und  griechisch-rdmiscbea 
Dugmatik  kurx  vor  Anfisng  des  Cbrislenthunni. 
(In  his  Biblitch-orienL  Au/MtMt,  Kdnigrtierg. 
17M,  8»,  pp.  91-104.) 

1896.  POlltm,  Karl  Heinr.  Lndv.  Dtspntatio 
historica  de  graviaaimis  Theolc^iae  scriomm 
Judaeorum  Decretla,  qaomm  Vestigia  to  Li- 
bris  inde  ab  Exilii  Aetata  naqna  ad  Saeenli 
qnarti  post  Christum  natum  loitia  depreben- 
duntor.    Lipaiae,  1794,  4*.  pp.  55. 

With  eoploos  relknaoea  la  tba  Htcratare  ef  ths 
*al)}cct. 

1896.  • Pragmatiscbe  rebersicht  der  Theo- 

logie  der  sptttern  Juden.    1«  TbeiL    Leipzig, 
1795,  8<».  pp.  xvi.,  288- 

1897.  Beacltrclbian0  des  Weltgerichts  nach 
dem  Talmud.  (J.  fc..  C.  Schmidt's  BiU.  /. 
Kritik  u.  Extg.,  1796,  eto.  8<».  11.  i.  72-82.)    H. 

1897^  StrOm,  Christian  LvdTig.  Kotiooes 
Vitie  fntur»  inter  JudflMM  vulgarea.  [Disp.] 
. . .  Havniff,  1700,  8*. 

1898.  Cramcry  Ludw.  Dankegutt.  Dortrtnaa 
Judaeorum  de  Praeexintentia  Animonua 
Adumbratio  historica.  Vitvbergae,  1810,4*. 
4pr. 

1899.  Bertholdty  Leonbard.  Christologia 
Ivdaeorvm  lesv  A  post  olonrrnqre  Aetata  ...    . 

Erlangae,  1811,  8*.  |»p.  xx.,  228.    D. 

Bm  partieolarlr  \  S4,  "  D«  D<>scen«a  McHiae  ed 
larerei:"  f  a&.  *-De  Beaarrcctioae  prima  a«a  Josto- 
rom:"  H  41-48.  "D«  KesarrcetkHie  sceanda,"  "De 
Judicio  «xtr«m«,"  "De  avxavH  4^*ff  t  "a*  1'**' 
di ;"  and  «§  47,  48,  *'  Da  imn  itmn^r  "  De  Somt^ 
atwM^." 

1900.  AlleBy  John.  Modem  Jndaiaai:  or.  A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Opiobms,  Rites,  and 
Ceramonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modem  Tines. 
2d  Edition:  revised  and  corrected.  LoodoD, 
(lAS,)  1830,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  451.     AB^  H. 

Ch.  X.  pp.  178-190,  "  Tradition*  ooneerainf  Para, 
dbe  and  Hell ;"  Ch.  XI.  pp.  191-217.  "  Traditieai 
eoneerainc  Hnnan  Souls. "^  See  alws  on  fkiere  re- 
wards aad  paniahBtents,  pp.  180-142.  "Th»  best 
work  on  modem  Jodaisai  la  oar  lanffaace.'— Orme. 

1901.  Baer,  Peter.  Geechichte,  Lehren  and 
Meinungen  alter  beatandenen  and  nocb  beste- 
henden  religiteen  8ekten  der  Jaden  und  dsr 
Oeheimlehre  oder  Cabbalah.  2  Bde.  BriUm, 
18^i-SS,8*.    />. 

1902.  OftrOrer,  Angust  Friedr.  Phflo  and 
die  alexandrinische  Theoaophie,  oder  von 
Einflusae  der  JUdiach-ilgyptiaclien  Scfanle  aaf 
die  Lehre  des  Neuen  Tcataoienta.  2  Tbaila. 
Stuttgart,  1811,  8*.  pp.  xliv.,  534,406.    D. 

Also  with  the  title:  — "Krttisebe  Oasshiehia  dsi 
Urchrlstcnthnms." 

1903.  StOtcry  C.  H.  L.  Leugnetea  die  Sadda- 
d&er  Unsterblichkeit  Uberhaupt,  oder  varea 
sift  nnr  Qegner  der  pharMUacbrn  Anftrsta- 
hnngslehreT  (In  ScbuderofTs  Ifmt  Jakrh^j 
18SI,  Bd.  IX.  St.  1.  p.  47,  ff.) 

1904.  (3a]lo«y  Hoeea,  2d.].  Jewish  Usage  of 
the  Word  Gehenna.  (lMirtr$aliM  Exr^ttit^r 
tor  May,  18SS:  IL  351-M8.)    H. 

1904*.  Tradltiona  of  tbe  Rabblna.  (Black- 
wood's JBiltM6.  Mag.  for  Nov.  18SS  and  April, 
18SS;  XXXII.  727-760.  and  XXX.  CS-tfO.) 

H. 

Sea  partiealarly  the  tsesad  artlela. 

1905.  BiMmy  Cora.  Specimen  historico-tliao- 
logicnm,  quo  continetur  Hlatoria  Coaditioaif 
JadaeorvB  raUgk>iaetaioraU«imtoa>K»flto 
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BubrloBiu  luqa*  Ul  Tsmpcn  Jmd  Clir1«i 

lumuUUa.    ttHmligM.  11(14,  S>.  jl.  140. 

JIM.  DMiiie,  Anpiit  Fsrd.    OsKblclitllcbi- 


DmtillunE  U« 


1007.  fUth,  Bdiurd 


diurd  Hu.  Tbeolwiu  dogmn- 
'UM  brsYia  EipMllIu  rt  Tp>i, 
intibiubuuu.     Mirbiirgi,  IStj 


3iun.  mt  RiiLiiluna|>bl1aKiphl.i: 
.    Uli>iiK,lll«l,S>.  pp.  11.11., 


mo.  F-rKnok,  AdolphH.    La  KibWIt,  o 

K'  ll"»upbis    mllgleuM     dm     H«breui    . 
ri.,  I^i,  B-.  pp.  412 +.     If. 


}.  (oxni  Aunam   IQM* 


in9>.  SUvaitr*  d*  Suv,  AnloUio  luc. 
Air»ii  d>.  Melu»lrv  lur  |-«til  ictuel  dH 
BuMtitnluiL  (UillcBrnn'i^iiuluclci  )W 
■■(W.I!tW,\l3(.6-71.)    ff.  ^ 


kUD«.Ti  .OB  Dr.  B.  B»r.    L.lp.l»,  mi, 

pp.  iiii.,  laj.   a. 

MU.  J<m1,D.R.  ...  Dl«  RellgliiHphUaKphiB 
d«  SDliir  nnd  Ihr  BeliUtnlH  Inr  mllnmsin.b 
JUdlKhBQ  Th»logl>.  Zuilalch  line  krt"  ' 
boicucbluni  dur  Fruck^Kfaen  "Kubl 
Lcipiig.  ISM,  S*.  pp.  «,  aSH. 

Vrn.  Bchrader.Jnh.rrtodr.  SiUnnnii  nnd 
GibrHuclis  de.  tiluudiach-nUiblnli^u  Ju- 
dcnlhuDK,  KinlUodbucbfDrJurlilen.SIUTs- 
niHnnor,  Tbwlugen  nnd  QncbJchtBloncbu 
...    .    BrrBicn.lui  ff.  pp.  111.,  «Ig.    H. 


91«.  f  AIjJ"'. 


M;  LX.  i 


ll«].  Tliel 


.     itOA,    U 


1*17.  HII(<nftld,Adi>l[.    DlaJudlachfApo- 
ktlrpim  In  »ir»r  geKhkbtllchtn  Entwicki^ 

Cbl^tinlfai 
pp.  lU.,  3M 

Leipili.  »tn-ut.  »•.    J 

ISli*.  Hank,  Salnmon 
»pb[.>i»e<i>nb.» 
iii«ihalli|iiH  d*  U  •'io 


iH  jlit  ...     P.rifc  1MB  [I8SI-MJ.   !>.. 
««,(<>,*»,  Mid  (H.br.irtMl)  76.    D. 


>.  aooalna,  (FrlMlr.  Hslnr.)  Wllta.  ... 
I>«  Ssnuritmiuniin  Thiuluglii  fx  Fonllbiu 
^■dlii.  CummeuuKo.    Iliitt,  [iSM,]  4*.  pp. 


121.  Earn  (£iil.  Bodrna), 


It  A,  TU.T.M.MiJ  —tlrtllUj  mS 

f:  lu  rulHl«>AHi  Ik*  tSibu,  A 


M2.  PkllB  Judirw,  fl.LD.M.  8«Bimcb«', 

Ar  Vrij.  jj  114-417. 

1K9.  BtmhI,EmitII<EBr.    TtTnich  elan 

■jfilitiiLiIlKbiin  EnlwurfidMLtliibrBrllTa 

Philo't   Yon    AI.MBdH.n.      (KlrlJiSm'i 

Jffpem.  OTi(..17e2,  (»,  IV.Ttn-MO.)     ff. 

■■BUIlil.™ic«,(l«..-_*««i    ' 

11)24.  SchTdteT.Jab.Chrlalupb.  Ptalla'a 

Idsod   Ub*[    Unilerblliblull,   Aufentn- 

1.  II.  pp.  W-14^ 
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1925.  Josephus,  Flarlue,  fl.A.D.70.  Bee  par- 
Ucularly  AlU.  XVIII.  1.  2-b;  B.J.  II.  8. 10, 
11, 14:  I.  33.  2,  3;  cotU.  Apum.  U.  80;  B.  J. 
111.  8.  5  (cf.  VI.  1.  6);  VU.  8.  7;  VII.  6.  8. 

1926.  Panlusy  Uelnr.  Eberhard  Oottlob. 
Pharittaeomtn  de  Resurrectione  Sententia 
ex  tribud  Joeephl  Archaeologi  Locia  ex- 
plicatar.    Jenae,  1796,  4*.  pp.  11. 

1927.  Bretschncldcr,  Karl  Gottlieb. 
Capita  Theulogiae  ludaeonim  dogmaticae 
e  FUiiii  losephi  Scriptia  coUecta  ...  . 
Vitebergae,  1812,  &•.  pp.  66.    U. 

1928.  8a»djah  {Lat.  Saadlas)  Gaon,  Fajiur 

mi.   niinni  mjio^n  "<dd.  sepher  ^- 

Etnunoth  ve-had-Deoi/ty  i.e.  '*  Book  of  the  Ooo- 
trineD  of  Religion  and  Philoeopby.*' 

Wriiteii  iD  Arabic  atwut  a.o.  8S8:  traiuUtcd  Into 
Hebrew  by  Ju<Uh  Ibn  Taboa  (or  Tibhoo)  a.o.  1186, 
and  publ.  at  Couslauiiuonla  1M2,  40,  ff.  88.  {BL.) 
Auotber  edidoo.  Rerlla.  1788,  4*.  The  work  treau, 
amouK  other  thiugs,  of  the  nature  of  the  aoal.  the 
resurreclioa.  and  the  future  life.  Baadjab  r^^ecU 
the  doctrine  of  trafumigratioii. 

1929.  FilrstyJuliuM.  DieJUdlschenReligione- 
pbiluHophen  deit  Mittelaltorti,  oder  Uebenetx- 
ungcn  OCT  Mcit  di'ni  10.  Jahrhundert  verfitwteu 
ReligiunMphiloMophieen.  ...  I«  Band.  Leip- 
zig, 18*5.  1C».  (32  Hb.) 

AIM   with    the    title :  —  "  Rnuaot   we-De*ot    oder 
*  Olaubentlebren  und  PhUoeophle  Toa  Sa'a^Ja  FaJJA* 
ml,'  etc. 

1930.  Jndah  hal-Leirl  {Lot.  Leirlta), 
A.D.  1140.  nPD  Liber  Cosri  [or  KuzariJ 
contiuens  Culloquiuni  ...  de  Religione,  habi- 
tant ante  nongouto«  Annos,  inter  Regem  Co- 
Bareunim,  A  R.  Isaacum  Sangarum  Judieum; 
. . .  eiiui  coUegit  ...  et  in  Lingua  Arabica  . . . 
de«crip4it  R.  Jehudah  Levita  . . . ;  ex  Arabica 
in  Linguam  Ilobreeam  ...  traniitulit  R.  Jehu- 
dah Aben  Tybbon  ...  .  Nunc  ...  recensuit, 
Latiu&  Versione,  A  Notis  illnntravit  Johan- 
nes BuxtorfluM,  Fil.  ...  Heb.  Bkud  Lai.  Basi- 
loae,  1660,  4«.  pp.  (r)2).  4M,  (29).    H. 

A  SpanUh  trantlaiion.  by  Jac.  Abendana.  Anut. 
16^13,  40.  For  ninny  other  editiont  and  translatlona, 
tee  KQnt.  BibL  Jud.  II.  W-S8.  —  On  the  futore  life, 
•eepp.  71 -7S. 

1931.  Moses  Ben  Malmon  {Lat  Malmo- 
nlde«)f  .^y/>/iu«,  often  called Rambani) 

1131-1206.  n-^in  njKTD  or  nprnn  t, 

Mishneh  Tbro/i  or  Jadh  ha-Chazakah^  "The 
Two-fold  Law,"  or  "The  Strong  Ilftnd."  4 
vol.  Ani!<t.  1702,  fol.     A. 

Numerou*  editions.  The  fifth  treatiie  lo  the  first 
Book,  on  Repentance,  contains  much  relating  to  the 
future  life.  There  have  been  several  editions  and 
tran«lations  of  this  part,  anioag  which  we  may  notice 
the  Laiiu  version  by  Robert  Clavcriac,  Oxen.  1706, 
40.    BL. 

1931». The  Main   Principles  of  the  Creed 

and  Kthics  of  the  Jews,  exhibited  in  Selec- 
tions fiom  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Mairaoni- 
deH,  with  a  Literal  English  Translation,  Oo- 

piou.x  Illtistrations  from  the  Talmud,  Ac 

By  Hermann  Iledwig  Bernard  ...  .  Cam- 
bridge [Kng.],  1833,  8».  pp.  xxxiii.,  359.  H. 
On  tae  Life  hereafter,  eee  pp.  0S-31S,  being  part 
of  the  treatise  00  Repentance.  —  For  editions  of 
MaimoniJes's  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection,  and  a 
tr«a(i<«  by  Judah  Sahara  or  Zahara  en  the  same  sub- 
ject, see  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  II.  311^12.  Respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  anuthilatlon  of  the  wioked,  as 
held  by  him  and  other  Rabbles,  see  the  note  of  W. 
VoTMt  to  his  od.  and  transl.  of  Malmonides  d*  Fun- 
dam€H$lM  Legit,  Franeq.  1684,  4«.  pp.  47,  48.    H. 

1931i>.  Bronner,  Jean  Jacques.  De  la 
th6ologie  d<>gmatique  de  Malmonid^, 
th^xe  hintorique  et  tbtologiqne  ...  . 
Strasbourg,  1834,  4o.  pp.  43.    D. 

1932.  Schejrer,  Sim.  B.  Das  psycholo- 
g»<che  Svsteui  des  Malmonides.  ...  Nach 
den  Qnellen  bearlteitet.  FraukfUrt  a.  M., 
1846,  8«.  pp.  Yi.,  111. 

1933.  Joel,  M.  ...    Die  Bellgionsphiloflo- 
856 


phie  dM  Moee  ben  Maimon  (MalmooidM}. 
. . .    Breelan,  1850,  4^.  pp.  48.    F. 

1934.  Moses  Bern  Naelhmaa(£a<.  9aeh« 
manldes),  Gtrtutdnuu^  often  called Raas* 

ban,  nV4-13tO.     SlOJT1 1 V9.  Skaar  hoff- 

GtrntU,  i.e.  ''Gate  of  Ketribation.''    Naples, 

1490,  4>.  ff.  S4.    BL.  ~  Also  Ferrara,  1M6, 4*. 

This  fbrma  the  80th  and  last  ehapier  ef  his  work 

enUttod  TbraU  hm-Adkmm,  Le.  "The  Law  of  Maa," 

publ.  at  Venioe  in  UtfS,  4*  IBL.),  and  ia  atbsr editiana. 

1935.  Baebja  or  BecluU  Bob  Aslier,  /?., 
11.  A.D.  1391.    jT^IK  ^rhv*  Skulchan  Aria, 

Le.   **The  Sqnare  Table.**    Hambnrs,  1706, 

8*.  ff.  49;  Wilna,  1818,  8>,  dc 

Fdrst  neotloaa  14  ediiSona.  The  ktook  ooaMtts  af 
Ibnr  chapters,  the  trit  three  of  which  gire  AlrectkM 
conoerniag  th«  uaagea  to  Im  ohMrved  at  atcala  aad 
feasts :  the  foarth  treata  of  the  rerarreetioa,  and  de- 
aeribes  the  great  feast  of  the  rlchtaoua  la  the  world 
to  come.  On  the  RabMnieal  Bodona  coneeraing  this 
baoquel,  at  which,  among  other  vlaods.  Bchemeth 
aad  Leviathan  are  to  be  acrred  af>.  Maacs  earrlag, 
see  Kbenmeager  a  Xnldeektet  Judemtk.,  U.  672-«n. 
Corrodl  a  KHt.  Geaek.  dm  CkOiMmm,  I.  S2»-4&.  Fraf. 
Stuart  In  the  Sorth  Amttr.  Bee.  tor  April.  1838. 
XLVI.  514-ia,  and  the  diaaertatiaa  of  BanaiMci 
nodeed  above,  Ko.  1868. 

193Q.  Abrabam  Bar  Cbaadal  or  Cbls- 

dal  (LaL  Abrabam  Lerita),  fl.  aj>.  IS40. 

niS)Pn    ISDt     ^her    hat-Tappuach^    I.e. 

"  Book  of  the  Apple"  [of  Aristotle].    Venice. 

1519,4*;  Riva  di  Trento,  156±4*;  LnDeTille, 

1804,4*. 

A  dialogue  translated  or  rewroa^bt  ftaaa  the  AraUe. 
i«  which  Aristotle  la  represented  a«  coavefsiBg  00 
the  nature  and  immortality  cf  the  aooL  For  a  Lot-n 
tranalation.  with  Botes,  by  J.  i.  Loaiiu,  tee  Ka.  MIL 
In  another  work  aocrlbeal  by  aoaae  to  Ahrahsos  Bar 
Chasdai,  by  others  to  Judah  Charlci.  St^tm'  ha»- 
Jfepheth,  i.e.  •*  Book  of  the  Soul."  Gaka  is  latro> 
duced  in  a  aimilar  manner  aa  discoursing  with  *•%>» 
of  his  dladples  ooaceming  the  aoul.  A  Bthrtm 
tranalalion  ^from  the  Arabto),  YoDlee,  UASi,  4*.  et  oL 

1937.  Moses    de    Leon,  or  Bcb  Sbcm 

Tobb,  fl.   at    the  end  of  the    l^h  cent. 

n?33nn  M J,  Hepketh  ha-Cholhrnak. "  Soul 

of  Wisdom.'*     Basel,  1608,  4*.  ff.  64.    BL. 

A  treatise  on  the  aonl  of  maa  and  Ita  atate  after 

death,  the  raaurrecUoo,  etc. 

193^.  lApwi  Ben  Oerson  (LoL  Gersonl- 
des;,  called  Rmlbafif,  otherwue  Leo  de 

Ba9nols,1288-m0t  DB^mDnSDlSD. 
Stpher  Milckamcth  kash-Shem,  i.e.  "  Book  uf 
the  Wars  of  Jehorah."  Rira  dl  Trento,  1560- 
61,  f  .1.  ff.  75. 

Part  I..  In  14  chapter*,  treau  of  the  isutortaU^ 
of  the  aoul,  In  oppoaldoa  to  Averroia. 

1938*.  Joel,  M.  Lewi  ben  Gerson  (Gerso- 
nides)  als  Religionsphlloeoph.  (Frankel's 
JionaUchr\/t  /.  6e$ch.  u.  Witunseh,  d. 
Judenthumt,  1861,  X.  42-60,  93-111,  137- 
145,  297-312,  333-344,  and  1862,  XI.  20-31, 
65-75,101-114.)    H. 

1939.  Immanmcl  Ben  Scilomoit,  J7oaii, 
after  V»1.    pj^Hl  niinn  n"»3nO.  Maeh- 

berelh  hat-Tmaheth  ve^a-Edhen^  I.e.  "Conjunc- 
tion of  [or  Compoeition  on]  Hell  and  Para- 
dise." Prague,  1013,  8*  [BL,);  FrankAirt  a. 
M.,  1713,  8«;  Berlin,  IHS,  8».    BL. 

This  poem,  in  imitation  of  Dante,  la  also  eeBtaiaed 
In  his  Maekhenth  or  MmkmHtrath,  Le.  "  Coaaosl- 
tlona,"  or  which  It  forma  the  Vlh  Part.  Of  the>e 
there  have  been  aevcral  cda.;  the  last,  Bertin,  ITM^ 
4». 

1940.  Maeblr,   /?.,  q/*  Toledo,  about  lUOf 
SdII  np2Hf  Ahh^-ath  i?oA-AW;L.e.*' Powders 

(Aromatics)  of  the  Merrhant.**  2d  ed.,  Rimini, 
1526,  4».  ff.  IS.  .B^.  — Venice,  1567,  8»,  ff.  40; 
ibid.  1606,  8*.  and  other  eds. 

A  Jewish  Eaebatology,  in  three  Part*,  treadag.  1. 
of  the  Ttmee  of  the  Heasiah,  the  RraurrecdoB,  Jad«- 
ment,  ete. :  S.  of  Paradiae  and  Hell ;  i.  of  the  l>nl 
Law,  ete.  There  la  a  Latin  translatioD  of  the  Sr4 
Part  ij  AaC  HaUaa,  ta  hla  rieeleyja  JmdmJtm.  ete. 


IMl    BICT.IL  E.l.e.(a.)-IKICntINE  OFTHE  LATBRJEW8.    (Btia  ^btwomm,     IBWB 

"Breuh  (or  Sool)  of 


IMl.  JoMpk  Albo,  R.,  *l»ml  His. 

D'lpi',  -yp*"-  llf^arim,  1,8.  "  Book  i>f  Fmn. 
dMiod.,"  or  Fiinduntnul  PrJDCiuIn  . 
Jeviib  HcDglua.    8vncliu>,  Iva,  U.  I 


-im.rin..     Jenu,  1120,  .  ,  , , 

1M3.  Klntcon  Ben  ZcniBcli  Doran,  S 
ollt^  RathbMi,  d.  1U4,  n>3H  [JO, 
MagSn  AbMli,  J  c.  "  Ehli.-lil  ot  Ihr  FiitherL" 

ink  lul.  IBL.I,  ud  UlFlll.  iAl,  li>,'  irwi  of'ui 


1W«.  MoH*  Cordfivtra  nr  Cfirdncro. 

A.,    li:jV-16I0.    TroctMui   Ht   Aninii.     iC. 

Kuorr  viiii  l(uM.nroili'ii  Kabbala  Demuiala,  I. 

11.  lUU-llU.i    H, 
1«-.  Iiaac  IrfiTia  «i-  LarU,  Jt..  im-7I. 

rum  ...  ex  Opcribni  R,  Jllicluk  Laijciiflli 
OeTDMiii.  CBblnlLiiinun  Aqull«,  Utinilalc 
donitliu.  iC.  Knutr  ion  RgHnnitb-|  Kabbala 
iVnu^ld.  II.  11.3t3-t78.)  tf. 
IMS.  Moms  Rpmi.  p]}  M  "IJ'B',  SAoari  Gan 
Edhtn,  U.  "0.tn  «f  lh«  0»rtsn  of  Edon." 
Voillw,  15S9,  4«;  l.ol.lln.  li(.7,  4>.  IT.  47.  at. 
A  CUbUlillg  irfUlB  «  FuwlUt  ud  HiU. 

1*W.  Isrul  B«n  Hoacs,  It.  Dlamiiitlo 
Cibballitin  do  AnlDiH  rl  Opua  Rliyilimjcum 
K.  Abnbun  Abrn  Eiru  do  Modii  qulbu 
Bobrmd  Lvg^Di  AitLrlit  iDterprvlvi.     Vtrbim 

Vojiriir     [Wlll™Tn".^«   orf^InST    ■■'■ 


oH» 


MKn."     Hmuiu,  lOii,  ,-.   „.  ^.  — J,!. 

WW.  Ssinadl  da  Sllva.  Tr.t«do  . 
Ir.  .  ignore'. "ds  *  MIo'contrJSdl 
Uriel  AcuiU]tle  Douolompudueentre 
pilit^lcu-"^!  tlmB"d'«  hon»Di'u>^' 
menle  com  0  corpo.    Aniit.iaKliieMI 

\Va.  Aisoat«,c>rdaCo*t*,Urlri<Dr.^ 

...    -    ApiiitiiUm,  6384 (IBM], 8». 

1«H.  MbbuicIi  Ben  Iirvcl,  K.     Dr  1;,. 
Anlnilt  ImmorUlItu  et  Corpuril  llMnrrwIlo 

Igllur.     Anil.  IflM,  B>.  pp.  Ht.     ££.  — Alio 
AnnitnUm,  tui,  4..  (T.  (8),  174,  ^2).    H. 


Hben  ion  DstIiI  FrledUndn.  Berlin,  117B7, 
8,1^18,  ISU,)  Wa,  S«.  pp.  il.,  MB.  ^.—7. 
Aull,  itid.  IBSe,  IC. 


T  n>  7.Ur(fh.    Brrllo  nnd  StiltlB,  inO, 
pp.  31     H. 

-  Abhimlliiiig  ion  dci  trnli»rp*r1kh- 
im  Diiick  kafBrderl.  *  Wl«n,  ITSS,  ini. 


IKM.  MlM*,  JehDiU  Lueb,    nOKH   rOOB, 
"■■--•<■  '-  "^ "Ze»l  Ibr  lbs  Trulb." 


ijirin.     [Will,  lb.   ncbrrw   orlKlMlf    Al^  P 

clit  ConimrnUrll.  n  Zobir  dliniue  H.L^  *,"""'  i?™**'  Ij";  "^w"  *«  '»"  Truth." 

norum  Llhri^  cum  lit.  qu»  e<T«t.li.B  *",','"";  "^'^■...■"i-..        , 

■lODie  couvcnere.     PvleiU,  1»3S.  »•.  e.  673.  I  ,„'m,S1.J™"J£"'  "  "•  ""■  •**  "  •M«Ml 

irwiH«ik.Mi«.pjff.i».  ,  'Ml.  iF-rKnkcl,  B^njimlnl.    Th«  fllory  nf 


l»0».l^.  i'll    Bi—Alio  Am.l,IM2,.nti 
1«BB.  4-. 

ei.  Aanm    BkbhI,    R.     mK  /WBJ, 


niwt  IncuDUstlblo  Eildonn  orecrlptnr*  niit 
Trarilllon,  wllh  Fall  lIlutnlloBiof  Ibe  Va. 
riooeOplnbuuan  IhaauBoPybjert.  Bt  Dr. 
Brnjiinln  Fruklln,  Aatbor  ofTb*  RalMInn 
b«w»n  Iba  King  and  tlia  P«pl«."  Hih. 
iind  Eng.    London,  Km  |I»M|,  ^.  pp.  ili., 

\«a.    PKIllpnon,    LudH.     gUoab.     EIna 

lungcn Uber rile Uii.i,rblJchk»ll darSeelc.  ... 
»   BamiuluBg.    Leipitg,  IW»,  «•.  pp.   iHi, 
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2.  Mohammedftiu. 

For  ih«  literature,  eee  OrKaM,  £^r6.  tinmr  «iUg. 
Littriirgttek.,  II.  i.  308-S2\  DrteA.  1830, 8*. 

i963.  MoHammedf  11.  a.i>.  6M.  Alcoranl 
TextiiB  univeniua  ex  correctforibus  Arabum 
Exemplaribus  sumnut  Vide  ...  deecriptus, e4- 
demque  Fide  ...  ex  Arabico  Idiomate  in  La- 
tinuui  translatas;  appoaitis  unlcuique  Capiti 
NotiM,  atque  Refutatlune.  Ilia  omnlbua  prae- 
mlasua  est  Hrodronms  ad  RefutAtionem  Alco- 
rani  ...  Auctore  Lud. Marraccio  ...  .  2 torn. 
Patavii,  1698,  fol.    A. 

The  Prodrommi  «u  publ.  eepafatclj,  B«aM  I6B1, 
12*.  (il.)— The  uioet  ooavcnlenl  medera  edlUoa  of  the 
Koran  U  that  br  O.  Kiagel,  "  KdiUo  Mereeljpo  Mr- 
tlum  emendau,''^  LIpaioe.  1858,  i«. 

i964. The  Koran,  commonly  called   the 

Alcuran  of  Mohammed,  tnuialated  ...  (rum 
the  Original  Arabic;  with  explanatory  Notes, 
taken  from  the  moet  approved  Commentators. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Discourtte. 
By  tieorgo  sale  ...  .  London,  1734,  4*.  pp. 
Ix.,  187,  608  +.    H. 

urten  reprinted.  The  PrcUralnery  Dlaeourac  ia 
highlj  raluablc—  There  It  a  new  tran«latloo  of  the 
Koran,  in  which  the  Surai  are  amngrd  In  ehrooolo- 

Keal  order,  with  an  Introdoedon  and  No<ea,  bj  the 
;▼.  J.  M.  Bod  welt,  Loodoo.  IMl,  «e.    H. 

1005. Selections  from  the  Kur-in,  com- 
monly called,  ill  England,  the  Koran;  with 
an  iutf rwovuii  Commentary ;  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  methodically  arranged,  and  illus- 
trated by  Notes,  chiefly  from  Sale  s  Edition : 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  taken 
from  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  with  Cor- 
rections and  Additions :  by  Edward  William 
Lane  ...  .  London,  1843,  8".  pp.  Tii.,  317. 
BA. 

On  the  Reaorrectloo,  Jadfiaeot,  Paradise  and 
Hell,  aee  pp.  i»-Sll. 

1966  IVcllyGusUT.  Historlsch-kritische 
Einleitnng  in  den  Koran.  . . .  Bielefeld, 
1844,  lO.  pp.  xxl.,  121.    B.,  D. 

1967.  NOldckCfTheodor.  Geschicbte  dos 
Qor&nsi.  Freisitchrifl.  Gttttlngen,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  xxxii.,  359. 

1068.  Avlcenna  (corrupted  from  the  Arab. 
Ibn  SlnA),  imO-1087.  Compendium  de 
Aninm.  Lil>er  Machad  I  de  Dispositions  seu 
Loco  ad  ouem  revertitnr  Homo,  vel  Auima 
ejus  post  Mortem;  ubi  inter  caetera  etiam  de 
Kesurrectiono  Corporis  et  c^jus  Materia  dis- 
serit.  Aphorismi  XLYIII  de  Auima.  ... 
[Translated  ft-om  the  Arabic,  with  notes,  by 
Amir.  Alpagus.J    Yenetiis,  1546,  4«.    BM. 

1960.  Avcrrottfl  (corrupted  from  the  Arab. 
Ibn  Roflbd;,  fl.  a.d.  1160.    See  No.  15. 

"  Kx  Arabibua  [via.  writer*  on  the  Immortalitj  of 
the  aoul)  Averroca  in  S.  de  Anfana,  eujna  argumenta 
examinat  Oomealua  Pereira  p.  063  aeqq.  Marfaritae. 
De  Arabuni  aententla  confereudua  Abraham  Kcehel- 
lenaia  in  Hiatoria  Arabum  f.  728  aeq.  Kt  Ibn  Tophail 
Pliilosophua  ai>ro4^;a«ros  editua  ab  Ed.  Pocolslo 
[Oxou.  (leri.)  1700.  4«]  p.  Hi,  I«  »eQ..  ISS.  *— /^ohnte. 

A  coploua  analysla  of  the  mnarltable  work  of  AbA 
Dekr  Ibn  Tofnil  abore  referred  to  aiaj  be  found  la 
Bruckera  HiMt.  CrU.  PhOot.,  III.  176-196.     B. 

1900».  [ WclUed-dIn  Mobammed  Ben 
Abdallah  el-Kbatlb,  a.d.  IS^Ml.  Mish- 
c4t-ul-Mas'&blh'  or  a  Collection  of  the  most 
Authentic  Traditions  regarding  the  Actions 
and  Sayings  of  Muh'amined  ...  .  Translated 
from  the  Original  Arabic,  by  Capt.  A.  N. 
Matthews  ...    .2  vol.  CalcutU,  1800-10,4*. 

A;  AB, 

See  partlonlarly  Book  XXIII..  Vol.  IL  pp.  &9»-642. 
for  the  Mohammedan  eachatology.  Tbia  work  ia  a 
r<!oen8len  of  the  Mma6hih  of  Hoeein  Ben  Meend  el- 
Beghewl  (er  aI>Ba«ha«i),  who  died  a.d.  11X9  (al. 
1116). 

1070.  Poeock,  Edward.  . . .  Porta  Moeis,  etc. 
1664.    See  No.  1866.  note. 
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1071.  IIerbelot>Bl^h«lemy  d*.  RfbllorMqae 
Orientate  ...  .  (Ist  ed.,  Paris,  IfW,  fol.)  4 
tom.    La  Haye,  1777-70,  4*.    H, 

Bee  the  artlclea  Adhah  at  Cabr.  "  the  pvaiahaeM 
la  the  crave ;"  Banmkh,  "  the  latenbcdUie  eiaier 
Ari/,  a  kind  of  porgatofr  or  Uaib*:  riiaisiai. 
'■Hell;"  CeiuM*.  "Paradise;'  and  .AAhrai,  "the 
fStant  life." 

1072.  Reland,  Adrianna.  De  ReUgkme  Mc 
hammedica  Libri  duo.  Qvornm  prior  ezhibet 
Compendium  Theolngiae  Hobaoimedicaa,  ex 
Codice  Maunscripto  Arabice  editnm,  Latins 
rervum,  k  Notis  illnatratnm.  Posterior  ex- 
aipinat  nonnuUa,  qtiae  falso  Muliammedanis 
tribuuntur.  Ultri^ecti,  170ft,  8*.  pp.  (821 
188,(28).    ^.— /Wrf.  1717.8*. 

A  Gerwutm  tranalatlou.  Haonover.  I71C  0^;  ^rtadk 
fa  miaerable  travesty).  ]^  HMf,  1T21.  U«;  A^tfak, 
la  "  Keur  Treatinea  eouecmuur  . .  the  If  aheatt- 
aaa, '  Lend.  1712,  8>.    H.  ' 

1073.  landoirlcl,  Carl  OUnther.  DiaserUtio 
de  Paradiso  Mohammedano.  Lipaiae,  1720* 
4*. 

1074.  Mllly  David.  Dissertationes  adectae 
...  .  Cnria  secnn^s,  noTlsqne  DinsertatioDl- 
bus,  Orationibus,  et  Miscellnneis  Orientalibns 
anctae.  Lugduni  Batavomm,  (1734.)  1743i, 
4».  «p.  (18),  621, 147.    H. 

See  DIaa.  I.  "De  MohammcdlaaM  aale  Mnhasiinf 
dem.'   pp.  S-124.  partimlarlr  ee.  U-M :  al>«  "  Oraiie 
Inancnraiia  [a.o.  ITIB]  de  MehaaoMdanlaiae  e  tete- 
ran  Hebrwomm  Seriptia  Dtagnaex  Parte  eeapoaiie," 
pp.  \'M  of  the  AppcBdlz  to  the  reiaaa. 

1075.  Brnckcr,  Jac.  De  Philoaophia  8ar»- 
cenoium.  (In  his  HitL  CrU.  PAtZos.,  1743, 
«fc.  4«.  III.  3-240,  and  VI.  460-406.)    H. 

107M.  Pastoret,  C.  K.  J.  P.,  Mkirquu  At, 
aUiroastre,  ttc.    1780.    See  No.  1275s. 

1076.  Movira^a  d'Ohssoii,  Ignace.  Tttr 
bleau  g4n4ral  de  rcmpire  Othoman  ...  .7 
tom.    Paris,  17!»-lJi2i,  P*.    H. 

On  the  Mohammedan  nottonaoeneeraiac  the  IMve 
Ufa.  aee  I.  136-1*1.  The  firat  part  of  M.  d'OhasMHi 
work  waa  transl.  Into  Qtrman,  with  vataable  addl. 
tlona.  by  C.  D.  Book.  Lelpc.  1786-6S,  8". 

1077.  ClndliMy  lierm.  Helmart.  Mnbain- 
meds  Kcligion  aus  dem  Koran  dargelect, 
erllutert  und  beurtheilt.  Altona,  IdM,  8>. 
2k  th. 

1078.  [MlUs,  Charles].  An  history  of  Mn. 
hammedanism  ...  .  London,  181i,  8*.  pp 
xix.,  400.    H. 

Bee  partienlarly  pp.  fTft-SM. 

1070.  Oarcln  de  Tassy,  Joseph  Hdliodorci 
Doctrines  et  devoirs  de  la  religion  mnsulmane, 
tirds  dn  Coran,  suivis  de  TKncologe  mnsol- 
man:  traduit  de  Tarabe.  2*  M.  Paris,  (l$3t?) 
1840,  18*. 

Alao  aniended  to  hie  edftloa  of  Barary'a  Picaeh 
tranalatloB  of  the  Koraa. 

1080.  Oelger.  Abraham.  Was  hat  Mohamned 
aus  dem  Judenthume  ausgenomroenf  Sine 
. . .  gekrttnte  Preiaechrifl.  . . .  Bonn,  18SS,  8*. 
pp.  vi.,  215.    D. 

The  beat  work  ea  the  sal^eet.  Oa  the  fatm  life. 
aee  pp.  iX-4»,  e6-«0. 

1081.  Taylor,  William  Cooke.  The  History 
of  Mohammedanism  and  its  Sects.  London, 
18S4,  l'>.  — 3d  ed.,  ibid.  1P61,16*.  pp.  xiL,902. 

A  a^rmoM  tranalatloa,  Leipdc.  1S87. 8*. 

1082.  IMlllBgery  Joh.  Jos.  Ign.  Mnham- 
med*s  Religion  nach  ihrer  inneren  Entwicke- 
lung  nnd  ihrom  Elnfluaae  anf  das  Leben  der 
Ttflker.  . . .    Regensburg,  18S8, 4*.  pp.  147. 

1083.  'Welly  Onstav.  Mohammed  der  Prophet, 
sein  Leben  und  seine  Lehre.  Ans  handscnrift^ 
lichen  Qnellen  and  dem  Koran  geacbOpft  nod 
dargestellt  ...  .  Stuttgart,  IMS,  8*.  pp^ 
zxxTiiL,  460,  (5).    F, 
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10S4.  IVcll,  Gnstar.  Bibliache  Legendon  der 
Museliniiiiutfr.  Aus  arHbinchen  QuvUen  zu- 
jHunmeugetrAgeu  ord  niit  Jddlscbvu  Sagen 
Terglichen  ...  .  Fiunknirt  A.  M.,  1846,  8». 
pp.  Ti.,  298.    D. 

1085.  The  Bible,  the  Konm,  and  the  TaI- 

mud;  ur.  Biblical  Legends  of  the  MummuI- 
maus,  compiled  fW>m  Arabic  Sources,  and 
compared  with  Jewish  Traditions.  . . .  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Occasional  Notes. 
London,  lvS4(>,  12*.  pp.  xvii.,  231.    H. 

For  •  deacripiloa  of  the  la*(  Judcnenl,  ««•  pp. 
Sll-ni;  »r  bell,  pp.  riir-iM. 

19S5*.  SehmOldersy  Auguste.  Earni  tur  les 
^mles  philiMMtphtques  chez  les  Arabes,  ek  uo- 
tammeut  sur  la  doctrine  d'Algazzali  [a.d. 
lu;>8-l  1 11 J  . . .  .  Paris,  1M2,  b*.  pp.  xt^  264, 
and  (Arabic  text)  04.    A. 

Cump.  Edinb.  Rtp.  LXXXV.  I40-U8.  where  Ikls  Is 
prooouuocd  "  an  admlr«bl«  work."  S«e.  rurther,  aa 
es«a7  bj  PdlU.-i  in  iho  ifi^at.  dt  I'Acad,  dt  Sei.  wiO>: 
tt  itol.,  SavantB  itrnng^tn,  I.  154-tVS  (H.).  aud  Kich. 
Ooftcbe,  Veber  GkazxHi*  Lcbtn  und  Werkt,  in  the 
Akhandt.  i.  k.  Akad.  d.  IT.m.  «m  BtrUn.  18J8,  il.  pp. 
zaMll  (/A),  alM  puM.  avpaiatdj.  Muok.  In  the 
work  referred  to  below,  eorrccta  some  mistakes  of 
BehmAldcra. 

198o^.  Ren  an,  (Joseph)  Ernest.  Arerroes  et 
IWverroIjsme  jjisai  hUtoriuue.  Paris,  1852, 
8».  pp.  xii.,  307.  //.  —  '>  6d.,  rerno  et  aug- 
ment^e.  Ibid.  ISfiO,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  486.     B. 

Ad  imporunl  work.  Ch.  tli.  of  Part  It.  girtn  a 
fiill  account  of  the  oplnlont  of  Pompooatiut,  Cn-ioo> 
niiii,  and  other  aocptioal  teaetiera  of  the  aeliool  ot 
Padum. 

1965*.  Macbrlde,  John  Darid.  The  Mohaoi- 
meilan  lleli;;iou  cxpiwiued:  with  an  Intri>< 
ductory  Sketch  of  its  Progress,  aud  Buggeo- 
tions  for  its  Confutation.  London,  1857,  ^. 
pp.  iii,  224.     AH. 

Ou  the  <tats  after  death,  •««  pp.  ISO-IM. 

lose.  Mnir,  M'illinm.  The  Life  of  Mahomet, 
and  lliNtury  of  iHium,  to  tlio  Kra  of  the  Ile- 
gira.  With  Intrtxiiictory  Cliapters  on  the 
Original  Sources  for  tlie  Biography  of  Ma- 
homet, and  on  the  Prt»-l8lannte  History  of 
Arabia.    4  vol.  I»ndon.  fH5IM$l,  8«.     //. 

On  the  ParadlM  and  Hell  of  Mahomet,  aee  II.  141- 
146. 

106€b.  Mnnk,  Salomon.  Melanges  de  phito- 
Bophiejuive  vt  aralte.     1859*    t^e  No.  I917i>. 

1987.  Arnold,  John  Muehleisen.  Ishmaol; 
or,  A  Natural  History  of  Islaminm,  aud  its 
Relation  to  Christianity.  ...  London,  1859, 
8*.  pp.  viii.,  524.    H. 


3.  Isnudlisi  Hnsairis,  Draxes,  Bnfiii 

IMT^  Roasaean,  Jean  Bapt.  Louis  Jacques. 
Memoire  sur  icH  l^ma^lis  et  les  NosaTris  de 
Syrie  ...  .  — Extrait d'un  lirre qui  contient 
la  doctrine  des  Ismaelis  ...  .  (Malte-Brun's 
Annale*  det  Vovagrx,  I8H,  8«,  XIV.  271-303, 
and  tHf2,  XVI II.  222-249.)    H. 

See  parttcularlj  XVIII.  2M-SI7  (on  paradlae).  S4S- 

filt.     A   German  traotUtloo,  with  Bote«  bjr   P    J. 

Brant,  in  Staudlln  and  Tiachlmer't  Arcktw  /.  Xfr- 

cMmy^^h..  II.  II.  'i4»-«M.    P. 

19S7V  Grahant,  James  William.  A  Treatise 
tm  Suttism,  or  MahomedAH   Myiticiiw.   ••• 


(Transactions  of  the.  Lit.  Soe.  qf  Bombay ^  I. 
S9-119,Lond.  1819,4*.)    A. 

1987*.  Tholnck,    Friedr.   An,,  st   Ootttreu 

iLat.  Deofldus).    Ssuftsmiu  sive  Theoeophia 
'ersarum  pantheistica  ...    .    Berolini,  18111, 
»>.  pp.  xii.,  331.    H. 

1987'. BlUthensammlung  ana  der  Morgen- 

Ulndischen  Mystik  Debut  eiuer  Einleitung 
1it>er  Mystik  Uberhaupt  und  MorgenlAndiHche 
iusbesondere  ...  .  Berlin,  18*25.  S*.  pp.  tL, 
327.    H. 

1988.  Silvcfltrc  de  Sacv,  Antoine  Isaac, 
Baron.  Expos^  de  la  reltgiou  des  Drujies, 
tir6  des  livres  ruligieux  de  cette  secte,  et 

5r6ced6  d'une  Introduction  et  de  la  vie  du 
[halife  Hakem-Biamr-AlUh.  ...  2  torn. 
Paris,  1838,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  dxvii.,  234.  708.  U. 
On  the  doctrine  of  two  aouU,  sad  of  trmasmlgn- 
tioo,  kce  II.  407-450;  on  the  laat  Judgmsai,  rsaurree- 
tlen,  and  retribution,  aee  II.  &ilV-4M5. 

1989.  Iirolir,  Philipp.  Die  Drusen  und  Ihre 
Vorlaufer.    Leipzig,  1815,  8*.  (30^  sh.) 

19S9*.  Salisbury-,  Kdward  RIbridge.  Trans- 
lation of  two  Unpublisiied  Arabic  Documents, 
relating  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  IsmA'ilis  and 
other  Bitinian  8ects,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes.  (Journal  of  the  Amer.  Or.  Soc., 
1851,11.257-324.)    H. 

1900.  Cbmrehlll,  Charles  Henry.  ^  Mount 
Lebanon  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  ffom  1842  to 
lUbi  Describing  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Religioii  uf  iU  Inhabitants  with  a  ftill  k 
correct  Account  of  tlie  Druse  Religion  ...  . 
3  vol.  London,  1853,  8*.  .Bvl.— 2d  ed.,  ibid, 
18&3|8».    U. 

1991.  Chasseamd,  Geo.  Washington.  The 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon :  their  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  History.  With  a  Translation  of 
tlieir  Religious  Code.  ...  London,  1855,  8*. 
pp.  XV.,  A'^    D. 

The  tranalatlon  of  the  Rellfioai  Code  of  tbs  Druses 
eooupiea  pp.  Sm-ili. 

1992.  IVortabct,  John.  Researches  into  the 
Religions  of  Syria:  or,  Sketches,  Historical 
and  Doctrinal,  of  its  Religious  Sects.  Drawn 
fmm  Original  Sources.  ...  London,  1800,8*. 
pp.  ix.,  422  +.     H. 

Oa  the  belief  of  tbe  Drnsee  la  tranamlcrntiea. 
fkiture  rewards  and  puuinhments.  etc.  tec  pp.  Nl-Mt, 
Z'a-^n-.  on  that  or  the  Nuaalrljeb  or  Anssjriaas, 
pp.  »4«.  S4f . 

\W>.  Lyde,  Samuel.  The  Asian  Mystery. 
Illustratisl  in  the  History,  Religion  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Ansaireeh  or  Nusairia  of 
Syria.  . . .     London,  1860,  8*.  pp.  809. 

See  the  review  br  C  H.  Brigbam  ia  the  Nvrtm 
Am0r.  Rem.  XCIII.  S'la-Ml 

1992k.  Ancapltalne,  Henri,  Baron.  £tude 
sur  leu  Druxes.  (>Ialte-Bruu*s  Nouvdlea  An- 
naUs  des  Voyages  F^vrier  180*i,  pp.  135-166.) 
//. 

109a>.  Fleischer,  Heinr.  Leberecht.  XJeber 
die  farbigen  Lichterschelnungen  der  Sufi's. 
(ZfiUckr^/l  der  D.  M.  OtselUdw/t,  1803,  XVI. 
236-241.)    H. 

1992^.  Trnn&pp,  Ernest.    Einlga  Bemerkun- 

Sen  Uber  den  Suflsmus.    (Zeitschrift  der  D. 
C  (?cmUscA4^,  180*i,  XYL  24U245.)    JL 
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— OaUPKEHENSIVE  WOBKSi  BSCHATOU»Ii 

■  da  I'll 


psrcHOLoer. 


L  OompntuniiTt  Worki  i  Enhatelogy. 


1MB.  Marcellaa,   Clirl>iaphonii|^l«i.   qf 
IBM.  BlBiftld,  Vtlct.    Llbcr  rKtpluum  In 


lom.     Ain.Iti.li.ni.  IIU-M,  *-.     H. 

im.    Bckmld,   Chrldlxn    Frtedr.    OiiglDM 

llf».f.  -tyr. 
IMS.  [Corrodl,  llrior.].     Tun  dur  UelMToln- 

Chrli1^n'nilldfnfan«lKb™id«lldcrJadun. 
(In  tliB  Brytriigr  lur  Bi/Srd.  da  vtminfll. 
Dcniriu,  rU:  ifM,  r.  U-1i.j     F. 

ins.  Cnmcr,  Job.  Andr.     Ugbgr  difl  Lebr- 
mriouiiKen  der  Hli.daMlKbtii  Theologle  In 

nid-i  Kill.  ■>>  dit  GiKh.  drr  Vfitt,  elc.  VII. 
JTO-:w,  l*lpi.lI8«,l-.)    a. 
iwe>.  FlUsn,  ChHitlu  With.    II»4-|gOe. 

itt  No.  &S. 
3000.  Kcll,  Carl  Auguit  Ooltlleb  {LaL  Thefr 
pbiliiKj.     I>e  Pullbna  llominii  [uconMnK  lo 
tb*  Htll«r  CbtUtlMi  Fiith»nl.-lluHtioo- 
mi>id.«dcD>R.^ut.ntlu.    lAboftlJW.] 

.*«<(.,  Liu..' IWI.si.ppifllS-WJ.)     H.     ^ 


HhiuMeT,  Kmri  Ootttlsb.   Sjt- 


..   luii.ftiionuDi.iiHJ.B'ipp.viiUiia.""^ 

0.  OlshKBHii,  Ilcnn.  ...    Antlqii[uln< 

UMeAnlinut!<sntrntiu  rrctnwntnr.    [Uiu 
«t  ITup.— KOniif  b»r([,  IIW.]  4',  pp.  K. 

AIvId    kll  Orxucala    n«L.    iin.    f«i-IN.     (J> 
Botond  br  Cui  I'lliDiDE  Id  iba  TkfA.  Smi-  •• 


rallflenHi  el  pbilovupblque 


TbiM  de  ili6vli«i»   hinuiiqi 
b„urn.  IMO,  S-.  i-r- in  f-     / 

il-r^-^fS"""'"" 


Hdr'CttriHlaalu.lbfl 


l^l>.lM»,B'.|ip...i¥.,306.    'h. 

OOT.   DnBBkBr*   LQdw.    Apolo^^tuaia  tt- 

l!>44~fi»,f. 
t»7>.  Piper.  Frrd.    UjIhaLogic  der  chrvt- 
licbcn  iTuuiI.    3Ablh.    Weinur.  IMI-«,K 


H.  '  ' 

)Me>.  RItter,  Hrlnrlch,    Die  ctiriitUcbsFbl- 
\>Xn'rnf»n  nodTn  Ibi—  '• 


noe.  Hnbcr,  Joh,  Die  Phllcwplilg  drr  Kir- 
dienrlisr  ...    .    llDH:h>ii.lu6,  B>.p(i.  liL, 

lOOB'.  SlOcU,  Albert.  GHClili-htedn- Pbilo- 
topble  dbr  pAlrt*l1«!fipii  Zeil  iD[t  fpeddler 
Hervorbvbddgdrr  dutch  tie  IwdinglflD  »p(cn- 
UIlvmAiilbropDlacie...  .  WOnbBtg.ISM, 
]>nn  ••.  pp.  iiTl..  £34.    D, 

r>rmln(  Bd.  II.  nt  »!•  -Dk  rpmlaUit  Letn 


For  lb*  biliary  of  tbe  iDliJtcl.  (te.  (linbH, 

No.  ti.  CadwoWli)  81.  LimylBBj  31, 
PrIcaUcvi  ail^,  Davelni  lilt,  IM« 
waU)  nu,  CkUbBlli  aUB,  Clarkci 
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2IIB.  Hllleai  2123,  21IS-213»,  Dodwell,  S013,  LmctkuUn*,  0.  a.d.  MM..  -    Open 

Pltts,iiij.lClIl(l>BU|-^K£,Cat1B|:Cau.  ...    .    (kd.  by  J.  B.  U  Urun  ind  N.  Lcngk't 

BmHtai»ldar|SUU,H«atlBsa|'^:>^  DuIrMnoy.j    Vtom.  Lnl.  IMr.  I'U,  4*.    ll 

thow  rrf  M..niclwr,  //amttM*.  «  Bd*.  (l-llfl  SScl.lM                      iMmi,-»u,i™,.i»m 

lBiH-i»,  unit  i**rtMA.  3d  Id.  by  Von  OHln.  aju,  An«ii»tii«».  AukIIiu.  Sii»i  uuI  Ad 

knd  (imiHiirfiiin  (¥(rt.  11.  *d,  by  Hun),  i  yil   tH  Binnllcl  I    H 

Totk,   1MI-<H.     Among   th«   Tery  BOlnctaiu 
Can«rm1  vorhi  oo  dugmHtJc  tti«>lufy,  >oih«  of 


D.  JuIIbbdi  Pomcrls*.  Xji,  i>f  To- 


Otta  llul  >d.  i;41,  *').  Ducderlolii  ;eih  ( 
Toi.  1797,  S-l.  and  WenrbalrJcr  (Rth  cri.  IK 
Id  Crmun.  UrslKhnrlder'i  llandbuclt  i 
f  I..  U  Tnl.  llWj.  »niiiu  (wt  No.  1139),  II 
Cil  f.1.,  I  l.d.  I8M-M),  ■[  ■ 


uiMtanl.lSUi 
of  the  p«i«ul  work! 


"  llko  thu»  or  KalHr.  ",'";'                                                             ' 

Luti,  Jlniiirr,  a  r.  t^mld,  iind  KfUM,  art  501-  h.~<™.  ii-,-io.n.     t  >...,„>.    n    .  ,. 

t»-,.«,  D,  W«<.  ..Kl  Von  OJUb.  N«.  irw,  gSlio  r«™f..  ,>".-n,<:„dR<.  [by  C.  a.  S.:Ik- 

"'*■                  IM]-    ■■.  Mwiuttrll UuMtphaloruni,  183*, f. 

mo.  SllirlllB*    OntclBB  (•»  tailed),  l.c.  ''''^"'aSlliii.'t'fWrk  T«    CXXU     (>1-la 

HO— t.P.  4MIT  Lib.  V.  Eiiini  uoiirf  IH  (uiin  lib.  unnil;  op. 

ani.  Tharlaelna,  DIrger.    C«unHtiu  ES3rK'^r«r»'JM'3iiwrf"i!rt'ru.'°H.^^'i)L 

Doclrlniw  UhriBtUina*,  iiiwlli  in  BlVUi^-  tii  .rt.iol^^  ohri-iirt.  i<tn  «.  L.tn  <» 

Jftfwf.  Mi/»(fH««,T«n.  I,  F««c.  I.,  1818,  aois,  (Bone,  JYani  Jo..    Uteln'iMho  llrmnnB 

•i^'iri^»«i7"  "°' *"■'""  ""'™''  g'g«i*nniiderH'l»rl  ...    .    1- Band.   LlmW 

1011*,   Rvaaa,    fdonard,      Im    ■Ibjlln  ii«d«.    |    III-BhimI.  llBllijwnllTdir.  3Bde. 

IW-'all"  SlTubiiXlMl's*')  ^a"'  *    '■  *^iS;'l?eJlE^«'Ti!';m."f^".i;i«S:  «  Ik. 

aoli.  OrlB»»,  fl'  !'».  MO.  . . .    Oprta  om-  "I^S*.  .iT^l  t  S^Z^^JI^'LJI^ 

nia...    ,    JKiLby  C.and  C.V.DaU  Kut.)  ,:rt™  «■  «!•  st-rf.,  r.rii.  iMa^rwL  iri-iu 

Cr.and/jir.    4  lum.  I'ar.  1T33-S8,  til.     i/.  iV.I,uilliiIiU^i--M»n.lA  AiJbtn  Jfhiau. 

lal».  Hnel.  Plem  Daniel,  flp.    Orlien-  .„  ""l- •"■  "^  T"'"'-    *         ,                ^„ 

tana,     it^ied  lu  hi*  td.  £t  Orlnn'i  ^3'  Hanorlua,  AufiutoJumniti  fFr.  Ho- 

aiiiutMiniriii,llDtliniD.ia)K,B>I.l.  I-9W:  nariiTAariin-.tl.  a.v.  IIM.    Do  Copiltloiio 

•Iw  in  pp.  7»-3H»  of  ll»  App.  to  Tun.  IV.  i'T^""  '•'.'^  ""J"!-!  .FTJ)?^..!"  *opi»- 


CUBS  m.~BESTnrt  of  thk  eoui. 


KXK  HoBorlvB,  AnffiuladiiniHtii.    Lucid 


>r  del  NordUka  LlUrmlui^ganil 
Brudt.    EJJIbFIi1uIvn,lM«.§>.p 


.  uJpT,.!  ■      1S14<*^H 


.  Jouing  HdiMH  ...    .   tttcolcUdU, 


•■■Ml,  or  Z-KUdt- 


CDllirrm  Ub.  nil.     i'WHIH,  IMa,  »■.  (T.  (B),   j      "'TSilMto,fS.'lllit  £«. 


SlU  Ablj4  itiot  la  I  nl.,  Pirl 


mi.  Ofto,  or  Olbo,  fVuin^ 


,Smip*ft<u,  II,  t.D.  ISU.  ...    Opns  obdIi 
AgrMniF.  ICO,' rill.    //. 

D2T*.  Altwrtna  JKifniu,  Bp..  B.  iji.  12W. 
(Opmi,  Loitri.  t«l,  M..  Tim.  XVI.)    J/. 

OST>>.  nkrllnl.  RijuidihIiu.  II,  jlp.  Itn, ... 


M..  II.  im-llU  (OlftaClutlW*  MU.  fWin 

un.  <u..  vni.  ■»-«■  itr.),^St»it«i;  nn. 

JM^iIlT,™.™Mi«u«  S~7™m*i1bi  I     ll-l.l>-«00.  ...    loqnMBor  Ubm.  EnlFD- 

X».  A)eIiuldcrdcAI»wnHlc*,A»  '     ^^^'"1^.  ™i-.ur,  »n  Lft   If   Wn.  .ML-l 
for   Irrrfriignlnlii.   t.   n.B.    IMO.     Unlvtraie  T*l.  wypta.  ToL  I.  of  kl>  (*-»,  Luf*.  lOt.  H. 

TheulnittiB  Sumnw.    4  pi.    Col,  AErlp.  1^22,  (U>.) 

>>l.    SL  I  a)7I<.  DnraBdni  ■  Bancto  Por«lBM 

PuiTii.uDUi»iiUqM.i.Ui>ci.dwnib.ryHn       {Ft-OafxtA  A*  St.  FoMrcalMt, GnlU- 
""■  I      -'-—   ••rtir  R'l^uliuimla.t.  i.a.tilK  ... 

nllu   throl<iclcu   Petri   Lintvdl 


lost.    Gnlltflnai 
(^.OniU^'um*  iV  Aarrrgae),  Bp.ff . 


fwtUiiKVr.i.ti.    (Lrbi...flb<Ji^ltC»ll4e  '       "(liibiNuHilS.'Mii^'tn-iu. 


Romir.  Vsia.  fbl. 


I."    &rv  Ak.  X4r.  d9  IKBillH,    1.    Of    Mh'i    KWaTT.     11.  Of    dH  w^rtl. 

Hp.  Mo.  k^.    .  iti.  ur  Dtvih.    IT.  or  rurnivT.    T.  or  im  I>*f 

.  T.  A.  RIcChlOlUL  ^  ^*''  **"  Ifl^Bl-J.     For  ft  fifl  feOWAI  wf  U.»>a 

Xni'^^''~'r»  iOie.  VeslaS|MM>br>u(JtaI.Mii9«V*B**'i 

[.  ...    Notli  lUu-  10»>.  Onentma  Omiifti^  ot  FUO»,  %.  i* 
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I41S.    Owfgll  0™l.ihl  PIMhonli  «  Mlcb4>. 
Iii>  Apnlulll  in.  t.D.  lUOJ  Omltonw  fup..bre. 


bW]  urtliuiignalL  n.r,  [Aai'wttv,  Math. 
Goal  14MJ,  V.  ilU  ka»VH,3S  ur  »  Uiw*  Ii> 
It  M*.)— Al»  Dein,  1M7,1M1,  4>,aiid  nun; 

am.  Csrdlkle,  Hoe  Liber  Qiulnor  Nonlul- 


mu>,,  11S3-UM.  [il*l.«u>Mrl"«->Amiii» 
...  .  Vrlietlll,l&38.  — AI»LaxJ.B«Ll<K;l, 
1>,  >i»l  (InKuiopoll.  ices,  If. 


Xaa.  Domlnleaa  da  NeKpoll.  ...   0|iu>- 
j.NlpIri,  Urliald  Kihino,  Ufl,]  4*. 

SDOf.  Mktbu,  »rtr.    OntlD  dlcM  ...  In  die 

iwc«il<>iiU<l*ln<ni»rlalttata>nln»:  ...   .    s.r. 
ur   D.  |Ka«.>,   .S(-;«i.  /'tonncfr,  ibont  14M1, 

4*.  (ai«TH,33nii»io»rM>-) 

3036.  Onu  da  Nilnri  Anlm*  nttunalli,  Im- 


araa.  [TIIMIcrhaveB,  Oannlai  ■>  Qaat 
IWH-  iiuuiulm..  jDr^nler,  MW,]  1*.  <<i: 
l«v»^  llM  li»l  (.junk,  28  Huh  tu  t  pgr.) 


r*  fapr..  fWAffHBT  IH  0(U.  Xw.  Mmtmnrn.  via.,  ^ 
L  IhiHEJHIviuk<|lBaUklk*>Mill"KcIDiu*r> 


son.   S< 


auo.  Denj-ac,  NIc  SpKBlnm  UotMUam, 
len  Cooinirnurtiia  .iii*r  duiiIliiM  Norlnl- 
ml*.  P>ri>ll>,  /'.  AwiuuH,  IMV.  »>.— AIh 
GoIooiH,  im,  f. 

2M1.  [aillebkuld,  Bcnnin.  La  pnciKatl- 
oMIuDdiiileclBadniilr.  ittt.  I4»  No.  iSlK 

KHZ.  rWardmBlUr,  or  Wermdlln, 
Who],  UII'IUI.   Tb*  Ho|).     -  -     ■■ 


Cw.,  JuM  Zl,  I4K,]  4-. 

Diorlalltate  Aninic.    D*  Infrrno  et  cniclxn 
[Ve'n"»,  D«cT»!'  14N.|  U.  (II  tacTti,  U 

XS».  TrBstBlna  do  AjiparltlinllnH  al  Ra- 

Ibr   Juohu  •!«    niiHj  ...    .    UbXg  da     : 
RutB  BBinia  Tun.tall  <l  alBi  iltluna  da  Pen  It 

duni>''uii>buiT<bma^iii'<rt<i[brJ.>h.<",bi<uj 

■Utn  (ini  pnat  nwrMw  jb;  OolL  Uooppa- 


rNnidl  WUIHWtu,  Kg..  1>M..  XVI.  f  I    1 


SBKlUIiDna.  da  PttDta 

ininni  ti  uiunit  rjLtwllfll,  OpBa  (um  CunlDa 

tuinIT«aBOnllimaacH|iliini.   Partilla,  IH9, 

4>.  —  Alu  iUd.  1M1,  4*,  and  lUI,  M. 

aUf.  CBrthmri   Jwn   d«,   d.   IHO.    Daa 


dl«[iiila  d«  Yuma  fUmii^  avtc  hou  cui^,  nilaa 
rn  ryme  fr&iicolia.    Lyon,  lAOX,  IC. — Alia 

2MT,   GmretEK*,   Job.      BUcbleln   ran   dar 

NJnibarg.  lUl,  !>.'—  AUo  H'llleutxrg,  lim,' 

ZMS.  PlBcIll,  Lnca.  Diiaartatlo  da  iUta 
Anlniantiu  In  alK-ro  Straw.  TnioliUdll. 
ISIT,4>.  pp.  M.  — M.  ion,  ibid.  IMl.  f.p 


IncBBtatii. 
■ID.  1».  pp. 

.  Bu-blari,  Giuian  Lnlgl.  Dalh  moHa 
dvir  aniina  irpuate  dlakvUi  VIII.  Dal 
LndlKodlabvhtX.  K  dri  Jnf^nM  dlaln^l 
:.  Duhnm.  mi,  *•;  Mil.  lijOZ.  IWe,  Idl3, 
—  Al»  Alaaaudrta,  l&M.^*;  Braacl^  1003, 
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^50.  Granada,  Lnis  de  (Lat.  LudoTlcai 
Granatcnslfl)*    8ilva   Loconim,  qui  fre- 

aueiiter  In  CoucJonibiw occurrerc nolont.   Lug- 
uni,  IWi,  8«.  — Also  Salmantlcae,  1586,  4*. 

Part   III.  treata  of  the   Four  Laat  Thing*.    The 

treatiac  of  LuU  de  Oraoada  />«  i^uatuor  flo9iMg(mU» 

«as  |>abliflhed  at  Antwerp  in  I&n6in  conjunction  with 

two  othvia  on  the  aame  »ut^t  by  Jeao  de  Carthenj 

and  Aefid.  Dooi.  Topiarius.  alio*  Oilie«  Dominique 

VHD   deu  Prieele.    An  Jtaiimn  iraaalatlon,   Venice, 

IWl.  4". 

^51.  Ciipcr,orCii)rper(2>i<.Ciipr0eiM)f 

LaureiitiiH.  ...    Qnatuor  Iloininum  NoviiMi- 

ma,  MiirA,  JudiciuDi,  lufernus,  Oaudia  Coeli; 

XXIV.   Concionibuf.    Coloniae,    IMS,   a*.— 

Ibid.  1625. 

205>.  Honiraerty  Jehan  Baptista.  De  Tier 
wter!«tc,  vjiii  de  dotrt,  van  het  oordeel,  van 
d'eeuwicb  leven,  van  de  pyne  der  bellen.  . . . 
TAntwerpen,   by  Chritiofftl  Plantyn^  1583, 

4*.  pp.  335  +. 

2052.  Hamelmann,  Herm.  De  Recordatione 
...  qii.'ituor  NoviMimorum  ...  .  Oldeub. 
1585,  4«. 

2053.  Santoro,  Jnan  Basilic.  Discurao  de 
lid  cino  Lugares  doiule  van  las  Alnuw.  Pam- 
plouu,  1586,  8*. 

2054.  Coateriis,  Francisciis.  Libellns  de  qna- 

tnor  Novirt.sinii8  buinaua?  Vitie  ...    .    Craco 

viw,  1603, 10«>5  ?  JM«.  —  AI«o  Paderbornie,  1613, 

16",  pp.  208;  Bambergip,  1C24. 

A  Grrman  trauilatioa,  Dtlliogen,  1868, 12* ;  Cdln, 
1612.  Ittli,  12*. 

2055.  Salazar,    Francisco    de,    15S7-I599. 

Afectiw,  y  cuuitideracionett  dfuuta^  mtbr**  Ion 
qiiatru  NouiMimoe.  Afiadidait  a  Iu«  exerci- 
cios  del  B.  P.  S.  If^nficio  de  Loyola  ...    .    Ini- 

f>ro8sion  Hcxta.   I^amploua,  1660,  32*.  —  Barce- 
ona,  1766,  12".  pp.  xii.,  322. 

First  publiab«l  by  Perei,  in  hit  Sumnm  Tkeot., 
Madrid,  16'iH,  Nuniemua  editinns.  Tranvlatrd  into 
Latin.  Italian,  Portugiicu.  French,  /H(/cA,  Kn^ah, 
— nith  ilie  ililc,  "  The  Sionrr's  Conversion,  reduovd  to 
PriDci|ile#."— OermaM,  aud  lUgritm. 

2056.  Brouatln,  Stephanns.  Tractatus  de 
qimtiior  IloiniiiiM  NovitfsiDiiti.  Lovanii,  1598, 
&».  — lU-priuted  in  1600. 

205C*.  Inchino,  Gabriello.    Prediche  Ropra  1 
qnattro  NoviHsjnii.     Vcnctia,  ItfOl,  4o.     liL. 
A    iMtin   translailon.    Cologne.    1639,    1619,    1C32, 
1677,  8";  Hungarian.  Prague,  1616. 

2057.  Ortiz  Lnelo,  Francisco.  De  los  qnatro 
Movi.sinio^.  y  l.ciiinte  do  la  Vida  humana. 
Madrid,  (1002,  08,)  IblO,  S». 

2058.  Escrlva,  Francisco.  Discnrsos  sobre 
loH  qiiiitro  NoviH.Miuio8,  Muerte,  Juyzio,  In- 
ficrno,  V  Gloria.  Yalencia,  1604,  4».  —  Also  3 
vol.  ibid.,  IGIO,  4<>, 

2059.  Stephens,  J.,  D.D.  A  Gold  Chain  of 
Four  Links  to  draw  Poor  Souls  to  their  de- 
sired Habitation,  or  Four  Last  Things,  viz. 
Death,  which  is  moet  Certain,  Judji^nent, 
which  U  most  Strict,  Hell,  which  is  most  Dis- 
mal, and  Heaven,  which  is  most  Delightful 
...     .    [London,]  N.D.,  8«? 

2059*.  Besse  (Lat.  Beaacrns},  Pierre  de. 
Concei>tionM  th^ologiqucs  sur  les  quatro  fins 
de  rhomme  ...     .     Paris,  1606,  8*. 

A  Latin  translation,  Colon.  1611.  8^;  (remMM,  en- 
titled "  Set  l<-D- Com  pass  \on  den  IV.  letiten  Dingen 
dca  Menschcn."  Colin,  1617,  4^  (U  sb.) 

2000.  Gerhard,  Joh.  ...  Loci  TlieologicI 
...  .  Ab  Avtore  ipso  revisi  ...  et  Locis 
innumeris  aucti.  ...  9  torn.  (1610,  20,  52,} 
Francof.  ft  Hanih.  ICuT,  fol.     D. 

Tom.  VIII.  treais  ••  De  Iforte,"  and  "De  Resorree* 
tloue  Ifortuorum:"  Tom.  IX.  '•  De  extrenio  Judicio," 
"  De  Con«ummalione  Secnii."  "De  Inferno,  sea 
Iforte  aclfrna,"  "  Do  Vita  actema."  —  The  h*»t  edi- 
tion  of  this  gigantic  work  of  the  great  Lutheran  theo- 
logian is  that  bv  Cntta  aud  Muller,  Tubingen,  1773- 
89,  in  22  volumes  quarto,    ff. 

2061.  Clifi'lnlus,  Mcolaus.    Qua?stio  theolo- 
864 


gica  ...  ntmin  Adam   in  Statu  Innoeenti* 
...   easet  imniortalis?     Viterbii,  1618,  4".— 

J  bid.  16-A),  4*.   8  ffr. 

2061<^.  Rozado,  Ant.  Tmtado  aobre  oa  qmUrs 
Novi.HHimoH,  coiu  lagares  com  mans  dos  Padres 
aobre  a  mesuia  materia.    Porto,  IttS,  M. 

2062.  M-eytHTtf  Joh.  Matth.  Tuba  novisvtana, 
d.  i.  von  denen  vier  letxten  Dingen  des  Men- 
tchen,  nemlicb  vop  dem  Tod,  jungMteo  Gericht, 
ewigen  Leben  und  Verdammntlw  ...  .  Co- 
barg.  1626,  4*.  (16  sb.) 

2063.  Callxins,  Georg.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae  et  Resurrect ione  Camis  Lilier  uniu. 
Heimstadii,  (1627,)  1649,  4<».  (22  sb.)— A1k> 
1661, 4». 

2064.  Cottnnlo,  Giovanni.  De  triplici  Statv 
Animie  rationali.^.  Bononi«,  1038«  fol. — Also 
Patavil,  1645,  fol. 

2065.  (i«lfltorp,  Joh..  the  eMrr.  Qnatoor 
NoTisi«ima,da8  ist.  flinf  nod  fllnfzig  Predigten 
voni  Todt,  JUngsten  Gericht,  lI<Hle  and  ewiger 
Seligkcit  ...  .  Koetock,  1621I,  4*.  (85  sh.)— 
Ibid.  1631,  1634. 

2066.  Rader,  Matthspos.  Qnatnor  Noviasima 
Versu  dimetro  iamlto  acatalectico  et  cataleo* 
tico.    Monachii,  162D,  32*.  —  Ibid.  1643, 10*. 

2067.  Schelbler,  Christoph.  Mantuile  vom 
ewigen  LeWn,  IWillischer  Verdammniss,  and 
Jungsten  Gericht.  Frankfurt,  10M,  1638, 
1655,  8«.  (46  sh.) 

2068.  Besse,  Lonis.  Considerations  th^olo* 
giqnt>H  !«nr  les  quatre  fins  de  I'bomme  ...  . 
Duiiai,  I6;r2,  S«.  pp.  62U,  ff.  12. 

2069.  Bolton,  Kol»ert.  M'.  Boltons  last  and 
Icarneil  Worke  of  the  Foure  Last  Tbinfrs, 
Death,  Indgement,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  With 
his  Assise-Sermons  ...  .  Tt^gether  with  tl>« 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Aathour.  . . .  The  4th 
Kd.  London,  (16S3,  . ..)  1639,  4*.  pp.  262  -r. 
H. 

"  Diaplajlng  great  beantics  of  Inaftaatlea.'*— Dr. 
WaiioMnt.  —  A  Ihitch  translation,  Anai.  IfSt;  Gm" 
•Mm,  Franknirt,  1673,  4*.  ■ 

2070.  Kellct,  Kdward.  MiscelUnies  of  Divl- 
nitie,  in  3  Bookes,  wherein  is  explained  at 
large  the  Estate  of  the  Soule  in  her  Original 
tion.  Separation,  Particular  Judgement,  and 
Conduct  to  Eternall  Bilsae  or'Torment.  Cam- 
bridge, 1633,  fol. 

2071.  Rafl^eclnsy  Antonins.  De  Statu  Ani* 
marum  in  bac  Vita,  et  tn  alia.  Neapoli, 
16S6,4*. 

2072.  Ayala  Faxardoy  Jnan  de.  IHwtri- 
merias  del  Uombre.    Madrid,  1638,  S*. 

2073.  La  Mothe  la  Vayer,  Frank's  de. 
Petit  discovrs  chrestien  de  limmortalit^  de 
Tame.     Paris.  1640,  8«. 

Also  la  bis  (Sutnt.  8*  M..  ICO,  M.,  I.  M6-4B.  H. 

2073s.  Browne,  Sir  Thomas.  Religio  Medid. 

London,  1612, 12». 

See  parUcuIarlr  §S  96-60.  Nameront  «dlli«tts;  • 
fine  one  (with  hU  OtrittimH  MarmU.  etc.),  B«stM, 
1M2  (lt«1J,  160.  (jsr.)  The  work  has  been  tmasUied 
lato  manj  modem  lang uagea. 

2074.  Gesenins,  Justns.  Quatoor  Novissina, 
mit  etlichen  KupfferstUcken.  Wittembecg 
[Braunschweig?],  1642,  12o.  A  ffr. 

2075.  Friedlleb,  Phil.  Heinr.  Escbatologia, 
cxbibens  Locos  de  Morte,  Resnrrectione  Mor- 
tnorum,  extremo  Judicio,  Consumroatione 
Secnii,  Morte  leterna  et  deniqne  Vita  vtema. 
Stralsund.  1048,  4*. 

2075>.  Sanbert,  Job.,  the  dder.  Cnrms  Sime- 
onis  ampliflcatus,  das  ist,  vom  Tode,  jUngsten 
Gericht,  ewigen  Leben  und  ewiger  Verdamm- 
niss.   NUmberg,  1643,  8>. 

2075^.  Froniondiaa,  Ubertns.  Philotophia 
Chriatianse,  etc    1640.    See  Nu.  80. 
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2076.  Shcphcard,  Shepherdy  or  Shep- 

pardf  WiiliHiu.  Of  the  Fuure  Laiit  aud 
iJreutt^Ht  ThingH,  Death,  Judgement,  Heaven, 
aud  Hell.    London,  1549,  Afi, 

2  »77.  Banthamlcy,  Jacob.  The  Light  and 
Dark  Sides  of  God,  or  a  plain  and  brief  DiH- 

(Ood,  HeaO 
coarse  of  the  Light  Side  <  ven,  and  >  the 

i     Earth    j 
(  Devill,  ) 
Dark  Bide  -<  Sin,  and  >  as  also  of  the  Reanr- 

(    Hell,    j 
rection  and  Scripture.    London,  [16ft0,]  8*. 
BM. 

2078.  Beacery  John,  M,A.  A  Discorerie  of 
the  Worhl  to  Come,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.   London,  IBJ^O*  8*. 

2079.  Barry,  or  Barrl,  Paul  de*    Penses-y 

bien,  on  Moyen  court,  facile  et  aasurt  <le  se 
sauYer.  [In  otlier  editions,  "  Reflexions  sur  les 
quatre  fins  derni6res."J     Paris,  IM2, 16*>. 
Often   rtprintcd.    Moovells  M.,  Lyoo   et  Paris, 
IttI,  Si*. 

2080.  AmbrOflCy  Isaac.  Ultima,  the  Last 
Things  ...    .     London,  Itt54,  4«. 

AIM  in  bta  PrinuL,  Media,  tt  Ultima,  Lond.  16W. 
4*.  Hib  ed..  (4la<»g'tw.  1765:  and  in  bla  Comment 
Workt,  Lond.  1674.  r«l.,  pn.  363-47*.  (JET.)  —  A  Dutch 
irum'atlon.  Anivl.  I6W,  4^. 

2061.  Hlld4|brand)  Joach.  De  quatuor  No- 
vissiniis.     llelnistiuiil,  IHM,  •*•. 

2081*.  White  {LaL  Angfas  ex  Alblls), 

Tliomiis.  State  of  the  Future  Life.  London, 
1«M,  12».    DM. 

2082.  Blrckbeck,  Simon.  Of  the  Foure 
Last  Thiug.4  —  Death,  Jujlgenient,  Heaven, 
and  licll.     London,  1055,  sni.  8». 

208->.  Ferrari,  Giov.  Stef.  Pratica  degli 
quiitni  Noviasinii.    Genova,  16511,  t>*. 

2083.  Itongland,  Thomas.  Quatuor  Novis- 
sinui:  or,  Meditations  upon  the  Four  Lost 
Things  ...    .    London,  1057, 1>. 

2084.  Dllherr,  Joh.  Michael.  Todt,  Gerlcnt 
nnd  IIOIIp,  in  etiichen  Predigten.  NUrnberg, 
1(158,  12*.  (30  sh.) 

2085.  Tltlns,  Gerhard.  De  quatuor  Novissi- 
niis.    Helni8t.  1660,4*.  4^r. 

2086.  [Rnst,  George,  ^;).].  A  Letter  of  Resolu- 
tion concerning  Origen  and  the  Chief  of  his 
Opinions.  ...  London,  1661,  4f.  pp.  136  +• 
Alio  In  The  Phenix^  VoL  I.  (Lond.  1707,  8»), 

pp.  1-86.     H. 

Treating  partieulariy  of  bla  opinions  conccrninc 
the  prr-exiiitence  of  tbe  soul,  the  reaurrection,  and 
univeraal  itr«ioi-atlon. 

2087.  Stanlhnrst,  nr  Stanyhnret,  Gni- 
lielnius.  W teris  Hominis  per  expensa  Qua- 
tuor Novissinia  Metamorphosis  et  Novi  Gene- 
sis.    Antvcrpln*,  166l«  8».  pp.  338  -f-. 

AUo  Colools.  l6Bi.  17.1^.  1753.  IJ*.  aud  other  eds. 
Translatird  into  Dutch,  Grrman,  Frtneh,  and  Italian. 

2087*.    [Fnllarton,    Joseph].     The    Turtle 

Dove,  under  the  Absenre  k  Presence  of  her 
only  Choice  ...  .  1.  Ushered  in  with  the 
Nicodemian  Paradox  ...  .  2.  And  seconded 
with  a  Sur\-ey  of  the  First  and  Second  Death 
...  .  3.  And  a  Glimring  of  the  First  and 
Second  Resurrection  and  Generall  Judgement : 
closing  with  a  Song  of  Degrees,  from  what  we 
were  to  what  we  ari>,  and  from  what  wo  are 
towani   what   wo    shall   be.  ...    Edinburgh, 

1664,  «•.  pp.  'i:**). 

Bee  OrlAih's  BihL  Anglo- P»etica.  pp.  361.  962. 

1088.  If  easel,  Mart.  Exercitationes  miscellae 
de  Morte,  Jure  Sepulturae,  ImniortnlitHte 
Aniniae,  Ke:<urrectione  Mortuorum,  Judicio 
extrvnio,  Consummatione  Saeculi,  Suppliciis 
Infemi  et  Praemiis  Vitae  aeternae.  Franco- 
fcrti,  1664,  1>. 


2089.  'Worst,  OcUvius.    Anastaais    JEtemi- 
tatis.  seu    Animas    rationaiis    Immortalitas. ' 
Beatitudo,  Poena,  secundum  Mentem  Sancti 
AugustiuL    Romie,  1665, 4«. 

2089>.  Banmami,  Michael.  Letzter  Dingen 
Postilla.     N  iimberg,  1668,  4».  (146  sh.) 

2090.  Hantln,  Jacques.  Novum  Opus  de 
Novissiniis  Improbo  acerbis-Himi;*,  Probo  sua- 
vibus.  ...    Insulis,  1671,  8*.  pp.  4U6  +. 

2091.  Mannl,Giov.  Battista.  I  novissimi  dell' 
uomo.    Bologna,  1671, 12*. 

2092.  Denck-Ring   der   Ewigkeit.    Prag, 

1686,  12».  —  Augspurg,  1727,  12». 

2093.  Imqnlerdo,  Sebastiano.  Considera- 
ciones  de  los  quatro  Nonissimos  del  Uombre, 
Muerte,  Juizio,  inflerno,  y  Gloria.  Roma, 
1672, 12».  pp.  6S1. 

An  Datian  trantlation,  Roma,  167S,  12**. 

2094.  3Iiisceiis,  Putrus.  Libellus  de  sterna 
Beatitudiue  et  huic  opposita  Damnatione.  ut 
et  de  Morte  et  Resurrectione.  Kilonii,  1674, 
4o.  (14  sh.) 

2005.  Beirerley,  Thomas.  The  great  Soul 
of  Man,  or,  The  Soul  in  its  Likeness  to  God, 
itrt  Nature,  Operations,  and  Kverluflting  Statu 
discoursed.     London,  1676,  8«.  pp.  317  f-. '  G. 

2096.  [Nicole,  Pierre].  Essais  de  morale.  4 
torn.     Paris,  1671-78, 12». 

Nunieruu*  edition*.  The  fourth  rol.  contains  • 
treatixe  on  tho  Four  Lant  F.nda  of  Mao.  —  An  Bugtitk 
trannialion,  ."M  ed.,  4  vol.  London,  16Wi,  b".     U. 

2097.  Bates,  Wiliiam.  Con^tiderations  of  the 
Existence  of  God,  and  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  with  the  Kecompences  of  the  Future 
State.  . . .  The  2d  Kd.  enlarged.  . . .  Loudon, 
(1676,)  1677.  80.  pp.  328  ^-.     F. 

AUoin  hit  Work:  (1700.)  1723.  fol..  pp.  1-45.     H. 

2097«.  [Schelller,Joh.].  Sinnreiche  Beschrei- 
bunj:  der  vier  ietzten  Dingen  ...  .  Neyss, 
1677,  Hi«.  — Also  Glat/.,  ir»89.  So. 

PublUhed.  like  hit  otber  workt,  under  the  pMu> 
donjui  of  JohanntM  Angelu*  Siteaiu*. 

2008.  Collard,  Thomas.  Animadversions 
upon  a  Fiitai  I'eriod :  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  Body,  and  the 
future  State  of  the  Soul,  on  Ezek.  xviii.  31. 
London,  1678,  8*. 

2099.  Maaenina,  Jac.  Orthodox!  Conclona- 
toris  antiqno-novi  . . .  Tomus  primtis,  de  Fine 
Hominis,  et  Quatuor  Novissimis  ipsius  muit.% 
ct*mpiectens  ...  .  Moguntise,  1678,  fol.  pp. 
266+. 

An  Auetarium  waa  publ.  tbid.  16»7.  fol.  pp.  118 -f.. 

2100.  La  Conselllere,  Pierre  Meiiercno 
de*  Trait6 histonque  vl  theoio((ique  touchant 
I'i'tat  des  Ames  aprds  la  jnort.  Uambourg, 
(I6b9?)  1690,  ho. 

2101.  •  Tomklnson,  Thomas.  Truth's  Tri- 
umph; or,  A  >\  iiiiess  to  tiie  Two  Witnesses 
li.f.  Muggleton  and  HeevesJ ;  ...  wherein  the 
Fundamentals  of  Faith  are  clearly  discussed 
...  .  Written  in  the  Year  ...  ll>70;  tran- 
scribed by  the  Author,  with  some  Alterations, 
I6tt0,  and  printed  by  Subscription,  1823. 
London,  1R23,  4o.  pp.  xv.,  477. 

Parta  VI.-VIll.  of  the  rolume,  pp.  121-477.  treat  of 
"  the  Houla  Jfortalitj,"  ■*  tbe  DcTila  T<>rmeui»." 
and  "  tbe  Saint's  Jojs  iu  Heaven."  Tbe  author  ntaiu- 
taiua  tbe  aoiHa  moitalil},  aud  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  tbe  wicked.  Tb;  work  is  a  curioua  Bpeoimen 
of  the  Muggletonian  literature. 

2102.  Bates,  William.  The  Four  Last  Things: 
viz.  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  practi- 
cally ccmsidcr'd  and  apply'd :  iu  several  Dis- 
courses. L(»ndon,  16yl,  8o.  —  Manchester 
[Kng  ],  1838,  12o.  pp.  vlii.,  430.     U. 

AUo  in  hia  WorkM,  (1700.)  1723,  fol..  pp.  a«&-47T. 
M.  —  Often  reprinted.  A  Dutch  tranalatioa,  Ctrsebt* 
1779,  so. 

2103.  Fasclcolaa  rariortim  ac  curiosonim 
Scriptortim  theologicorum  ...  de  AnimsB  post 
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Serls  DtsquistUo  Anoor- 
Auimarum,  «fc.  pp.  1-130. 


Solutionem  a  Oorpore  Stetn,  Loco,  Caltu,  Im- 

mortalitate,  bis  Mortuis,  Reiurrectione  Mor* 

tuortini  ...    .2  toI.  Francofurti,  19191-9%  8*. 

Each  volume  hu  alto  the  title :  —  "  TnAUMu  euri- 

oras,  ut4  de  Statu  et  Loco  Anlnutrum,**  cfe. 

Vol.  I.  eontaina:  — 

1.  ( ArtopcMU,  J.  CI. 

mi  eujuadani  de  Statu  .. 
(Sec  No.  'iSfa.) 

3.  Bebel.  Balth.  Examen  Beria  DiaqutdUoola. 
(See  No.  2&u6.) 

S.  Dtiwrtatio  de  bit  Mortuia. 

4.  QerhArd,  Joh.     S'vxoXeyfa  genenl^a,   h.  •. 

DiaquUiiio  de  Sutu  Animarum  post  Mortem,  pp.  967- 
414.     (8co  No.  24«2.) 

ft.  Hlldebrand,  Joaeh.  Immonalitaa  Aolmac 
BatiooalU  ex  aolo  Lumiiie  Nature.    (See  No.  6U.) 

fi.  Franoiod.  Kraamua.  and  Rclniring,  Theod. 
Lebeu  der  Se«le  Im  Tode.  (Au  extract  from  Praa- 
eiaei,  with  the  treatise  of  Beinkinc  noticed  betow, 
Ko.  2307.) 

Vol.  II.  cootaina :  — 

1.  Oalixtua.  Qco.  De  Sutu  ADlmamm  aeparata- 
nim.     (Sve  No.  2189.) 

2.  Liher  uuaa  de  ImmortaUtate  Anlma  9t  Re- 

lurrcctiooe  Cirnis.     (Scu  No.  20^3.) 

9.  Bebel^  Balth.  Diaaerutio  de  Peccatia  Blecto- 
ruut  In  JuUicio  extremo  non  publicandia. 

4.  Burnet,  Gilb.    De  Purgatorio. 

5.  Cellariaa,  Balth.    DUputatio  de  Purgatorio. 

6.  Ciomarinua,  G.  C.    Dfip.  de  bli  Mortuia. 

7.  Dannhaucr,  or  Dannhawer,  Joh.  Coor. 
Diap.  au  In  VliA  iElemi  futuri  sint  Gloria  Gradua? 
(See  No.  .-S&99.) 

M.  Hunniua,  .£gid.    Diap.  de  Purgatorio  Pootifl- 

citinini. 

9.  Htilaemann.Joh.  Purgatorium  PootlBeloram. 

10.  Meianer.  Joh.  Uiaputaiioocit  du»  de  Sutu 
Animarum  iwpanitarum.    (See  No.  2500.) 

11.  Miiller,  H.  Diap.  de  Resurrectiooe  Mortao- 
rum. 

12.  Xeyfart.  Job.  Matih.    De  ViU  iBternA. 

13.  Niemann,  Seb.  De  Rrceptaculla  et  Statu 
Animarum  aeparatarum.    (See  No.  *'I96.) 

14.  Schcrser,  Joh.  Adam.  Purgatorium  exuatom 
ooutra  I'apUtaa.     (See  No.  2867.) 

15.  Siiiolua.  Mich.,  the  uounger.  Beata  Anima 
Humana  post  Mortem  Uomiuia  Immortalitaa.  (Sec 
No.  S457.) 

16.  Voetiua,  Gifb.  Diatriba  de  C«elo  Beatorum. 
(See  No.  34.>5.) 

17.  Walther.  Miclw  De  ImmortaliUte  Anima 
rationalia.     (See  No.  46000 

18. De  pratenaA  Etboiconim  Salute  JBtema. 

(See  No.  4600.) 
SMf  No.  2U',*,  below. 

2104.  FenlUety  Madeleine.  Lea  qnatre  fins 
de  liionitiie.     i'iiri^.  10V4, 12o. 

2104».  Bernardca,  Manoel,  1044-1710.    Me- 

ditHQui'HH  Hobic  as  qiiAtro  NoviHMimus  do  IIo- 
mem,  Mortc,  Juizo,  lufurno,  Paraizo.  Lisboa, 
1744,  12». 

2105.  Mclf  or  Mcll,  Conrad.  Die  Posaune  der 
£wigkeit,  oder  Predlgten  .vom  Tode,  Aufer- 
■tehung  der  Todten,  jungKten  Gericbt,  Unter- 
cang  der  Welt,  Ilimniel,  HOUe  und  Ewigkeit. 
KUnignberg,  lttU7,  4«.  — >  Ausg.,  Berlin,  1706, 
4*.  (118  Hh.)  Other  eda.  1712,  23,  30,  36,  44, 
66,  69. 

2106.  Der  Ilerdd  der  Ewigkeit,  als  ein 

Kweyter  Tlieii  von  der  Posaune  ...  .  Berlin 
und  Potsdam,  17211,  4».  — Other  eds.  1734,  38, 
42,  55. 

A  i>«tfc*  tranalation  of  the  two  parta,  8*  dntk, 
Nijkcrk,  1H59. 

2107.  Taylor,  Nathanael.  A  Preservative 
agaiuMt  l)vt8m.  Shewing*  the  Great  Advantage 
of  Revelation  above  Keason,  in  the  Two  Great 
Points,  Pardon  of  Sin,  and  a  Future  State  of 
Happiness.  ...  London,  ltt9H,  8«.  pp.  xxx., 
266  -I-.     U. 

2108.  Fabrlclna,  Joh.  Alb.  Exercitatio  . . . 
de  Kecordatione  Anini^  humanie  potit  Fata 
Buporstitis  ...  .  I  JPVa«.  J.F.  Mayer.j  Kili», 
1699,  4*.  pp.  && 
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Reprinted  Leips.  ITOI ;  Witteb.  1706,  in4:  IH 
1714 ;  alae  ia  his  Optue.  Bamb.  liSH.  «•,  pp.  lA-VL 
B. 

2109.  Cochcnty  Martin  Ton.  DieTJerlettten 
Dinge:  Tod,  Gericbt,  Uiille,  liiniDielrcirh. ... 
23*  Aufl.  (First  ed.  about  iTOOf  >  Augslmrg, 
1836-38,  8«.  (32  sli.)— Also  LaDdsbat,  IM:!, 
1869.  8*. 

This  treatise  baa  beea  probiMtcd  in  soae  CatbtU* 
ooantrics  on  aocount  of  the  groaaeeaa  of  ita  repr*' 
aenuiiona  of  the  fatore  life. 

2110.  Zelblcli,  Christopb  Beinr.  De  fv«e- 
vojvxa  Subsidiis  Naturie  solis  minims  acquK 
rendi.    Witebergv,  1700,  4*.  2gr. 

2111.  Smith,  M.,  Gtnt.  The  Vision,  or  t 
Prospect  of  Death,  Ueaven  and  Hell,  with  t 
Description  of  the  Resurrection  and  Dat  of 
Judgment.  A  Sacred  Poem. . . .  London,  1702, 
8».  pp.  166. 

See  BiMUfrm  •/  a«  Wmrtt*  •/  the  Ummtd,  Apnl, 
I70i ;  IV.  241-441. 

2112.  Mcnard« .  Ladoctrinederecriturt 

saincte  snr  la  nature  de  r&me,  stir  sun  tirieini 
et  sur  son  fttat  apr^  la  mort.  Londres,  liOS, 
8». 

2113.  R^gls,  Pierre  Sylvaln.  L'nnire  de  U 
raison  ei  de  la  foy,  ou  TAccord  de  la  fo^  et  «ie 
la  raison.    Paris,  1704,  4«.  pp.  560. 

The  author  treau,  among  ether  ihisgt.  aT  tb(i» 
mortality  of  the  mmiI.  and  its  sctatc  aner  death.  K(«<e 
of  hi*  uetiona  ar«  Terj  earieua.  flM  Jtonmat  i* 
5;a»<in«  for  April  »,  i;04. 

2114.  Dodw^ell,- Henry.  An  Epistolary  Pif 
course,  proving,  from  the  Scripture  sod  tb« 
First  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  Priocipl* 
naturally  Mortal :  but  immurtalized  actmllj 
by  the  Pleasure  of  God,  to  Punishment:  or, 
to  Keward,  by  its  Union  with  the  Divine  Bap- 
tismal  Spirit.  1^'herein  is  proved,  that  None 
have  the  Power  of  giving  this  Divine  Inl»(<^ 
talixing  Spirit,  since  the  Apostles,  but  only 
the  Bishops.  . . .  London,  1  lOtt,  ^'  pp>  l^** 
313  -f-.    H. 

2115.  Chlahnll,  Edmund.  A  Cbargeofllcroy. 
uiaintain'd  against  Mr.  DtKlwePs  late  L'pi^to- 
lary  Discourse,  concerning  the  Mortality  w 
the  Soul.  ...  Laying  open  his  OpposititiO  vo 
the  Receiv'd  Creeds,  and  his  Falsification  *'» 
all  Sacred  and  Profane  Antiquity.  ...  1»»* 
don.  1706,  8«.  pp.  288  +. 

2116.  Clarke,  Samuel.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  P^ 
well;  wherein  all  the  Arguments  in  ^^ 
Epistolary  Discourse  against  the  ImmortaH^ 
of  the  Soul  are  particularly  answered,  **^ 
the  Judgment  of  the  Fathers  concerning  tbv 
Matter  truly  represented.  ...  The  tth  I^ 
In  this  Edition  are  inserted  the  Kemaiki)>  ^ 
Dr.  Clarke's  Letter  to  .Mr.  Dodwell,  and  *»• 
several  Replies  to  the  Dort<»-'s  Defeo^ 
theretif  [by  Anthony  Collins].  London,  (*" 
eds.,  1706-8,)  1731,  8«.  pp.  475.    H.  ,  _, 

In  the  dUcusaion  between  Clarhc  asd  OalHai>«  *^ 
pamphlet*  were  written  oa  each  aide,  the  title*  " 
whioh  need  not  be  given  in  detail. 

2117.  Turner,  John.  Justice  done  to  Haf>*^^ 
Souls,  in  a  Short  View  of  Mr.  Dodmell's  *•" 
B(K>k,  entitul'd,  An  Epistolary  Discourse  .  •  '  ' 
London,  1706,  8*.  pp.  Vli-^.    G. 

2118.  Humane  Souls  naturally  Immor^*r 
Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript,  by  S^'^ 
With  a  Recommendatory  Prefiw-e.  by  J«»^^^L? 
Collier,  MA.  London,  1707,  su.  8*.  *^ 
115  -f.     G. 

2119.  MUles,  Thomas.    The  Natural  In^^ 
tality  of  the  Soul  asserted,  and  prtived  C^Z^ 
the  Scriptures,  and  First  Fathers:  in  AneS"*^ 
to  Mr.  Dodwell's  Epistolary  Discourse  .^   ^/ 
Oxford,  1707,  8».  pp.  xxiv.,  604  +.— 2d      ^^ 
1726. 

2120.  IVhItbjr,  DanieL    Reflectioai  on 
Assertions  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell, 
tain'd  in  a  Book  aotituled.  An  SpiiloUry 
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conrM  ...  .  Showing  the  Falnehood  and 
Pernicious  Consequences  of  them.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1701,  8». 

2121 .  HorrlSy  John.  A  PhilosophicAl  Discourse 
concerning  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  ...  Occasioned  by  Mr.  Dodwell's  late 
Epistolary  Discounte.  In  Two  Parts.  ...  Lou- 
dun,  1708,  8*.  pp.  127  -t->  ^.  — The  5th  £d. 
Jbtd.  1732,  8«.     G. 

See  HUL  •/  tk«  Worka  of  Os  XMnterf  for  Msreb, 
l7iW;  X.  177-ltM.     H. 

2122.  Dodweli*  Henry.  A  Prelimiiuu-y  De- 
fence of  the  Epistolary  Discourse,  concerning 
the  Distinction  between  Sonl  and  Spirit.  In 
Two  Parts.  ...  London,  1707,  S«.  ff.  11,  pp. 
150 ;  ff.  3,  pp.  74.    G. 

The  two  Part*  bar*  distinct  title-paces. 

2123.  The  Natural   Mortality  of  Human 

Souls  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Concurrent  Testimonies 
of  the  Primitive  Writers.  Being  an  £xplica> 
tion  of  a  Famous  Passage  in  the  Dialogue  of 
St.  Justin  Martyr  with  Tryphou  ...  .  With 
an  Appendix,  consisting  of  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Norris  of  Bemerton.  And  an  Expotttu- 
lation  relating  to  the  late  In.^ults  of  Mr. 
aark  and  Mr.  Chlshull.  ...  London,  1708, 
8».  pp.  157. 

See  HUL  of  tJu  Workt  of  the  Learned  for  June. 
ITOo :  X.  pl-Ml.     H. 

S124.  IVorrls,  John.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
of  .Man.  In  Answer  to  one  from  him  ...  . 
Being  a  farther  Pursuance  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Discourse.  ...  London,  1709,  h".  pp. 
152  +.     F.  —The  5th  Ed.  Ibid.  1732,  8».     G. 

3125.  [Pitta,  John  or  Joseph?].  'H  vapif 
6o$tiaa  II.  Tim.  i.  9.  That  i9.  The  lloly 
Spirit  the  Author  of  Immortality,  or,  Im- 
mortality a  Peculiar  Orace  of  the  Gospel,  no 
Natural  Ingredient  of  the  Soul;  proved  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Fathers  against  Mr. 
Clark's  Bold  AsMsrtion  of  the  Soul*s  Natural 
Immortality,  ...  being  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Dodwell's  KpiHtolary  Discourse  from  all  the 
Aspersions  of  the  foresaid  Pretended  An- 
swerer. With  some  Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Chishul  and  Dr.  ^Tiitby.  By  a  Presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England.  ...  London,  1708, 
8*.  pp.  48,  -JOl  f . 

Orapius,  in  hla  TheoL  rtttne  tontrovena,  Waleb. 
and  othrr*.  a«tisn  this  to  JoknPtU;  iu  the  Catalogue 
of  tbe  Brilisb  Muaeum  it  is  attributed  to  Joeepk 
PttU. 

n2ft.  ChlshiUl,  Edmund.  Some  Testimonies 
of  Justin  Martyr,  set  in  a  true  and  clear 
Light,  as  they  relate  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  un- 
happy Question,  concerning  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.    London,  1708,  8*. 

2127.  Pitts,  John.  A  Defence  of  the  Animad- 
versions  on  Mr.  OiishuU's  Charge  of  Hereide 
•gainst  Mr.  Dcxlwell's  Epistolary  Discourse 
...  being  a  Reply  to  a  late  Tract  intituled: 
Some  Testimonies  of  Justin  Martjrr  ...  . 
London,  1708, 8*. 

2128.  [Pitta,  John  or  Joseph?].  Immortality 
Preternatural  to  Human  Sotus;  the  Ciift  of 
Jesus  Christ,  collate<l  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Baptism;  proved  to  be  a  Catholick  Ductrine 
by  the  Univer<al  Consent  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
of  the  first  Four  Centuries.  Being  a  Vindica- 
tion of  Mr.  Dodwetl  against  that  Part  of  Mr. 
Clark's  Answer,  which  concerns  the  Fathers 
...  .  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. . . .    London,  1708,  8*.  pp.  254  +. 

Apparnily  by  tbe  name  author  a^  No.  SI  25. 

2129.  Dodw^ell,  Henry.  The  Scripture  Ac- 
count of  thellternni  Kuward.5or  Punishments 
of  sll  that  hear  of  the  (j<H4pel,  without  an 
Immortality  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
Mature  of  the  Souls  themselves,  that  are  cou- 
eem'd  in  tbosa  Rewards   or  Ponlshments. 


Shewing  particularly,  I.  How  mnch  of  this 
Account  was  discover'd  by  the  best  Philoso- 
phers. II.  How  far  the  Accounts  of  those 
Philosophers  were  corrected  and  improv'd  by 
the  Hellenistical  Jews  ...  .  111.  How  tax 
the  Discoveries  aforementioned  wer^  improv'd 
by  the  Revelations  of  the  Gospel.  Wherein 
the  Testimonies  also  of  St.  Ircnieus  and  Ter> 
tullian  are  occasionally  considered.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1708,  8*.  pp.  293. 

2130.  Testae,  Aaron.  La  connoissance  de 
rime  par  TEcriture,  selon  ses  trois  diflerens 
6tats  d'union,  de  separation,  et  de  reunion 
avec  le  corps.    2  torn.  Londres,  1708-10,  8i». 

Opposes  tbe  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  place. 

2131.  Toppins,  S.  W.  Disscrtatio  de  Anima 
immortiili,  IV.  Kationibus  ex  SS.  Theologta 
et  Scriptura  divina  demonstrata.  Jenae,  1709, 
4«».  pp.  24. 

2132.  'Wright,  John.  Some  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Whistou's  Dissertation  about  Christ's  Ascen> 
siou  ...  .  To  which  is  added,  a  Postscript  on 
Mr.  Dodwell's  Opinion  fur  the  Natural  Mor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  . . .  London,  1709,  8*.  pp. 
54. 

213.3.  Boston,  Thomas,  1670-1792.  A  View 
of  tills  and  the  Other  World.  In  eight  Dis- 
courses.    Edinburgh,  1775,  8*. 

2134.  Itucae,  Richard.  Fifteen  Sermons  on 
Dentil  and  Judgment,  and  a  Future  State. 
Vol.  I.     Lcmdon,  (1712  ?)  1716,  8«. 

The  flrat  «ix  ■crnioni  in  Vol.  II.  relate  to  tbe  Haass 
■ut^t.  —  A  Prtnck  trannlation,  La  Haje,  1734.  8". 

2134«.  Mltcl&el,  John.  A  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  Immortality  and  Separate  State 
of  the  Human  Soul.  . . .  Belfast  [Irel.],  1718, 
1G».  pp.  (17),  clxxiv.     G. 

2135.  Psilonls  PlillantliropI  Bedenken 
von  dem  GcdMciitniss  der  abgeschiedenen 
Seelen.  (In  the  German  Ada  Eruditorum  for 
1714;  XXV.  84,  et  seqq.) 

2136.  Miiller,  Christian.  Theologische  Be- 
trachtung  der  menschlichen  Seelen  in  Zeit 
und  Kwigkeit.  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1718, 
8«.  pp.  171. 

2137.  [Collnot,  ,    the   AbU].     Pensex-y 

bien ;  courtes  reflexions  sur  les  quatre  fins  et 
le  Purgatoire,  par  un  pr£tre  du  diocese  de 
Paris.     Paris  1721,  3J«. 

"  Opnacule  JoumellemeDt  relmprlm^^." — i^yUrard. 

2138.  Burnet, Thomas.  De  Statu  Mortuorum 
et  Kesurguntium  Lilier.  Accesserunt  Epis- 
tolfe  duie  circa  Lil>e11um  de  Archi^>logicis 
Phiiosophicis.  ...  Londini,  (1720?  1723,  4«,) 
1726,  8«.  pp.  302.     U. 

Tbcae  editions  were  very  imall,  and  vere  privately 
printed.  Burnet  opro«ei  the  doctrine  of  eternid 
puntahuienU  See  Whlttt-more's  Mod.  Hiat.  of  ViU- 
vtrtalUm,  Id  ed..  L  l^S-liM.  {H.)  —  A  Frtnch  trans- 
lation, Botterdam.  1731.  If*;  Dutch,  17J9,  8". 

2139. De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resurgen- 

tium  Tractatus.  Adjicitiir,  Appendix  de 
FuturA  Juilieonim  Kestauratioue,  nunc  pri- 
niClm  evul^^ita.  Acce<hint  ejusdem  Epistolie 
dues  de  Archteologiis  Phiiosophicis.  [Edited 
by  F.  Wilkinson.]  Londini,  1727,  8*.  pp.  (4), 
316,  (4),  166.  £/:— 1-klitio  secunda.  Londini, 
17-28,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  443.     D. 

2140.  ...  Of  the  State  of  the  Dead,  and  of 

those  that  are  to  Rise.  Tntnslated  from  the 
Latin  Original.  With  Remarks  upon  each 
Chapter,  and  an  Answer  to  all  the  Heresies 
therein.  By  Matthias  Karbery  ...  .  2  vol. 
in  3  parts.  London,  1727-2*».  8«.  pp.  8,  2U, 
131  +.  — The  2d  Ed.  2  vol.  Loud.  1728,  8*.  JJA. 

2141.  Dr.  Burnet's  Appendix  to  the  Ninth 

Chapter  of  the  State  of  the  Dtjad.  Concerning 
the  Two  Itesnrrections  . . .  and  of  the  Future 
Restauration  of  the  Jews.  . . .  Translated  by 
Mr.  [Thos.J  Foxton.    London,  1729, 8*.  pp.  119. 
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2142.  Bvurnetf  ThomM.  A  TreAtife  concern- 
ing the  State  of  Departed  Souls  before,  and 
at,  an<l  after   tho  Kesurrectlon.  ...     lVan»- 


5143.  Boyae^  Joseph.  Disconnet  on  the  Four 
Lost  Tilings,  vis.  1.  Death,  II.  Jndgment,  III. 
Heaven,  and  IV.  Hell.  And  on  some  other 
SnbJoctH  relating  thereunto.  Dublin,  1734,  f^. 

AIM  In  bU  Workt.  Lod4.  17«,  fol.,  I.  lU-ttf.    H. 

5144.  Calntety  Augnstin.  Commenuiro  Htt^ 
ral  sur  tons  les  lirres  de  I'Ancicn  et  dn 
Nonrean  Testament .  8  toI .  Paris,  1724-2(1,  fol. 

Vol.  Tin.,  pp.  MU-MS,  oeotainn  t»o  DiMertatlona, 
on  "  hm  fln  du  moode  et  r6ut  da  uoude  apr^s  la 
dernier  Jugeinent,'  and  "  La  r^urrectivn  dei  morU. ' 

5145.  IVebb,  John.  Practical  Discourses  on 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  A  Hell.  In  Twenty- 
four  i^ermunM.  Boston  in  New-England,  1720, 
8«.  pp.  vi.,3oO.     MHS. 

2140.  'Walcli,  Joh.  Georg.    De  Statu  Mortuo 
rum  et  Kesurgentium.  [Rfjtp.  Jo.  Vai.  Hoppe. 
In  i>ppO(*ition  to  Buruot.l    Jens',  I72H,  4o. 
A  No  in  hi«  Miac^an^a  Saera,  A  mat.  1744,  4^  pp. 
258-«M.    D. 

2147.  Materiality  (The)  or  Mortality  of  the 
8oul  of  Man,  and  its  lameness  with  tlie  Body, 
ass«.>rte<l  and  prov'd  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Shewing, 
that,  npon  the  Death  of  the  Body,  all  Sensa- 
tion and  Ct>n8ciou»no«s  utterly  cea.w,  till  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London,  17299  8*. 
pp.  (rt  >,  63.     //. 

2147*.  Diaqnialtlones  theologicie  de  Anima 
separata  a  Corpore,  ejus  Vita  Uf<que  ad  £xa- 
men  Dei  et  R?terna  Salute  a  Thvologia;  Docto- 
ribus  valde  inclytis  publice  defensse  nunc 
autcm  ob  Argumentorum  Pneiftantiam  in 
unum  Opus  congesta*  atque  in  duas  Collec- 
tlones  distributie.  [Edited  by  Friedr.  Ulr. 
Calixtus.J  2  vol.  Francofurti  et  Lipsite,  1780, 
120. 

I  take  the  aboxe  title  rmm  Cli.  Paeilr'n  Catmtogtie 

4t  la  BlUlnthf^tue  de  la   Vile  de  Lille.   Th/ologie. 

Llllc,  li<5:4.  K'.  |>.  4»4.     I^  not  this  (he  same  coIIociImi 

viih  thill  deaoriUii  above.  No.  'A03J 

2148.  OllylTe,  (teorge.  The  Truth  of  a  Future 
State,  and  of  its  liappiness  by  a  Redeemer. 
London,  1732,  8«.  pp.  66.    //. 

2149.  Ewald,  Wilh.  Ernst.  XIV  Betrach- 
tungf'n  von  den  Vorboten  dcr  Ewigkeit, 
Auforstchung  dcr  Todten  und  JUngsten  Ue- 
richt.     Bremen,  1733,  8».  (47  sh.) 

A  Dutch  tranetation.  A  met  1T36.  8^. 

2150.  IVatts,  Isaac.  Philosophical  Essays  on 
various  i>iil.»jects,  viz..  Space,  Substance,  Body, 
Spirit,  ...  Innate  Ideas, Perpetual  Consciuus- 
ness.  Place  and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Depart- 
ing Snil,  the  Resurrection  of  the  B<idy  ...  . 
To  which  is  subjoined,  A  Brief  Scheme  of 
Ontologv  ...  .  The  2<l  Ed.,  Corrected.  Lon- 
don, (1733,)  1734,  8<».  pp.  xiii ,  408  +.  BA.— 
6th  Ed.,  find.  1793,  S: 

2151.  Greene,  Thomas,  Bp.  Four  Discourses 
on  the  Four  La^t  Things;  viz.  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell.  ...  A  new  Edition 
corrected.  London,  (1734,  51,)  17C5,  12«>.  pp. 
viii.,  2r>l.     H. 

A  German  translation,  Halle,  1736,  If*-,  Jhitch, 
AniM.  17i9.  tfi. 

2152.  Letter  (A)  to  a  Deist;  or,  A  Discnnrso 
u|K>n  the  Nature  of  Man,  hi.^  Statu  in  this 
Life,  his  Death,  and  what  he  is  immediately 
after  Death.     London,  1734,  8<>.  pp.  36. 

2153.  Rouanlt,  Lotiis,  the  AhhL  I^s  qnatre 
Itns  (le  rhomnie,  avcc  des  reflexions  capablos 
do  toucher  les  pecheurs  les  plus  endurcis 
...  .  Paris,  1734, 12".  —  Nouvolle  dd.,  rerue 
et  corrig^e  par  M.  Collet,  Foug^res,  1813,  12». 

Verj  often  reprinted. 
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2164.  Trappf  Joseph,  DJ>.  Thoughts  upoa 
the  Four  Last  Tbinga:  Death;  Judgment; 
Heaven ;  and  Hell.  A  Poem  ...  .  The  2d 
£d.  To  which  are  added.  The  1,  CIV,  and 
CXXXVII  Psalms  paraphrased.  Londun, 
(1714-33,  fol.  tt.)  1748,  8».  pp.  viii„  132.    U. 

The  Brat  edition  was  pobHshed  naoajaMnsfy. 

2166.  Ratio  SCatus  Animie  Immortalis.  Anc* 
tore  quodam  Religioso  Societatia  Jcea.  2  vol. 
Pragse,  1736,  8o. 

2156.  IVlclunaiiii,  Peter.  Die  UnsterMlcb- 
keit  der  mensch  lichen  Seele  and  Aaferstehnni: 
der  Todten,  von  Gott  geofTenbaret.  Uambnrg, 
1789, 8*.  pp.  228. 

2167.  Jf  uratorl,  Lodorico  Antonia  DePars- 
diso,  Regnlqne  Ccelestis  Gloria,  non  ezspecutt 
Corpomm  Resurrect  lone,  Jnstla  a  Deo  colUtt 
Liber,  adversus  Thomae  Bnmeti  . . .  Libma  , 
de  Statu  Mortuorum.  . . .  Veronie,  1738,  4*. 
(46  sh.)  — Ed.  2da,  Venetils,  1755,  8». 

See  JVoM  Acta  Emd..  9ttppL.  Til.  97-MI.    MA. 

2157*.  OlHl,  J«>seph.  Homo  mortal  is  resorm* 
ad  Immortnlitatem  Methotio  scholastica  toeo' 
logice  expensus.  . . .  [Besp.  Jos.  UllaaiiB. 
Prague,]  1739,  4«.  pp.  2^8  +. 

2158.  Watts,  I^aac.  The  World  to  Come:  or. 
Disctmrses  on  the  Jovs  or  Sorrows  of  De- 
parted Souls  at  Deatli,  and  the  Gl^ry  or 
Terror  of  the  I.eKunecthtn.  Whereto  Is  pre- 
fix'd.  An  I->8ay  toward  the  Proof  uf  a  Sepa- 
rate State  of  Si»uls  after  Death.  ...  Londun, 
1739,  SB.  pp.  550. 

Nutnerons  edii.  Scprinted  In  3  \^..  B«f^os,  X.  C 
174M.  9*.  H.  —  K  Ccrmttu  tmuslatioo.  «ltb  preboi 
bf  8.  J.  Rauni«arten.  Halle,  1745:  )•  Aufl..  l7S«,r 

2159.  PallUy  Martin.  Les  fins  derni^res  de 
rhomme.  I»aris.  I73»,  l'>.  pp.  2W.— &•  tL, 
revue  ...  et  aiigilient^e,  ibid,  1778,  1>.  {^ 
viii.,  410.    Also  later  e<litions. 

A  German  traualatloa.  AogstMirf ,  IIM.  8*. 

2160.  TnrnbiUl,  George,  LL.D.  ChristUn 
Philosophy :  or,  The  Christian  Doctrine  coo* 
cerning  God,  Providence,  Virtue,  and  aFetnre 
State  ...    .    %  vol.  liondon,  174f,  8*. 

Tbe  autjeet  of  a  future  eUta  b  treated  fa  VeL  H 
pp.  an-MW.  and  elsewliere. 

2160*.  BaleatrlerlyOrtensio.  Considerauooi 
sopra  i  quattro  Noriasimi  da  fuel  dascoo 
giorno  del  mcse.  Venecia,  1741, 12*.  pp.  166, 
382. 

2161.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  TemUnftigs 
und  schriflmiisige  Gedancken  Tcmi  ewlfcs 
Leben  und  von  dem  Znstand  der  Seelen  nacb 
dem  Tod.    Jena,  (1742,  43,)  1747, 4*.  (86  sh.) 

2162.  Mayer,  Joh.  Sammlnng  alter  nod 
neuer  Lieder  von  der  vier  letsten  Unceo, 
absonderlich  von  dem  Tode.  Nlimberg,n44, 
8«».  — 2»  Aull.,  fWd.  1762,  »•. 

2163.  Schubert,  Joh.  Emat.  Gedanken  too 
den  Ictxten  Z(>iten,  bestehend  in  7  Schriftei. 
Jena,  1744, 4*.  12^. 

2164. Gedanken  Ton  den  letsten  Seiteo 

und  dem  Tode.    Jena,  1749,  4*.  (29  th.) 

21&t*.  IVelnaclit,  Matth.  Anima  immcrts- 
lis  in  Corpore  mortali  theologloo-rontroT«r* 
sistice  ctmformiter  ad  Propoeitionem  damotr 
tarn  a  Fabiano  Papa  et  Leone  X.  propodts 
...    .    Pragsp,  1744,  ♦>. 

2165.  Drleberge,  Joh.  UbrI  dno^nniit  d« 
Bonis  Novi  l-oe«ieris  et  Fntnrv  IIominaD 
Statu,  Alter  de  Baptitmo  et  '8.  Ooena.  Am- 
stekKlami,  1746,  4*. 

21C6.  Hunolt,  Franciscns.  Ciuistliche  Sttteo- 
Lehr  LIht  die  evangellache  Wahrbeiten. 
Filnfter  Theil.  Letxtes  End  der  dniaten: 
worinn  gehandelt  wlrd  tod  dem  Todt,<3<IAt* 
lichen  Gericht,  evtiser  HdU  der  Bfeen,  e viger 
Belohnung  im  liimmelreich  dorer  ntsa 
Christen.  In  sechs  und  sibentsig  Predigsa 
...    .    Auspurg,  174i,  fot  pp.  7110. 
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Th»  whole  work  to  In  lix  volt.  Sereral  ad*.  Imto 
been  publUhed,  one  at  Griti,  l6i2rM,  ia  U  voU.  ii^. 
Hunolt  wo^n  celebrated  CnUiolio  preaober. 

21G7.  Netuncist«ry  Krdmaiui.  Ein  theolo- 
gieches  Gutacbten  vom  Aufeutbalt  der  ab- 
gecohiedenen  Seelen  ...  .  Braunscbweig. 
1746,  8o.  pp.  16.  [1747, 49,  according  to  Meiuel.  J 

2168.  Schubert,  Job.  Ernst:  Yon  der  Bo- 
kaouUicbaft  der  Seelen  nacb  dem  Todu.  Jena, 
1746,40.  2gr. 


2160.  Canm,  Israel  Gottlieb.  Herrn  Jobann 
tiustav  Ueinl>eck«  neunter  und  letuter  Tbeil 
der  Betrachtuugen  Uber  die  iu  der  aogitpur- 
gisebeu  Coufesjiiun  entbaltene  . . .  Wabrhelten 
. . .  fbrticesetzt  von  innel  Qottlieb  Cans.  Ber- 
lin, 1747,  4fi.  (96  ab.) 

Thia  part,  which  la  bj  Caot,  treata  of  the  Last 
Thinck  There  la  alao  an  Appendix  on  the  sleep  of 
the  wMil.  in  OTipoaltion  pnrtieularljr  to  Heyn.  See 
Eraft'a  Amm  tIUoI.  Bibt.,  II.  m-m.    H. 


2170.  Meyer,  Job.  Das  Andenken  der  abge- 
acbiedenen  Seelen  an  die  biuterlaaseuen  Ver- 
wandten  und  Bekannten,  aus  Vernunft  uud 
Scbrifft  ...  .  Br«8lau,  1747,  4«.  (10  sb.)  — 
Ibid.  1754,  80.  pp.  148. 

2171.  Gemiacl&te  [so  Herrxch ;  Yemilschte, 
CrrtfMeJ  Qedankeu  vou  dea  Menscben  UeiHte, 
•einer  fimcbaffung,  . . .  Verderbun,  untl  Wie- 
dersorecbtbringung  durcb  Cbristum,  und  der 
Auafahrt  dee  Geistes  aus  deni  Leibe.  Frank- 
fort und  Leipzig,  1748,  8*.  pp.  132. 

2172.  Olearliu,  Bei\j.  Cbristopb.  Ton  den 
Krinnerungen  der  abgescbiedeiieu  Scelen  au 
ODsern  firdboden.    Jena,  174l(.  (2^  sb.) 

S17a  Danihell,  Job.  Friedr.  Die  kriiftigen 
Trostgrunde  der  cbristlicben  Religion,  die 
Scbrecken  des  Todes  su  beslegen  ...  .  Nebat 
einer  Vorredo  Urn.  Heinrich  Meene,  von  der 
Tode«furcbt  der  GUubigen.  Ilelmstjidt,  1749. 
8*.  (14  sb.) 

2174.  Ijainr,  Edmund,  Bp.  Considerations  on 
the  Theory  of  Ueligiou  ...  .  Witb  an  Ap- 
pendix, concerning  tbe  Use  of  tbe  Word  Soul 
in  UoijT  Scripture;  and  the  State  of  the  Dead 
•■  there  described.  The  6tb  Ed.,  corrected, 
and  much  enlarged.  ...  Cambridge,  1774,  8«. 
pp.  ix.,  444  +.     F. 

Appendix,  pp.  S87-4Sft,  with  a  Postaoript,  pp.  4S7- 

444.— First  ed.,  174ft ;  with  Appendix,  1749.   New  ed., 

London ,  Ihao. 

2174*.  Dcna,  Petros,  1690-1775.  Tractotus  de 
quatuor  Nuvissimia.  (In  Migue*«  Theol.  Cur- 
SU9  computus,  VII.  158^-1614.) 

2176.  Bchanbert,  Joh.  Wilh.  Der  Znstand 
des  Menschou  uach  dem  Tode,  in  einer  Trauer- 
rede  ...    .    Jena,  1750,  4o.  pp.  24. 

2176.  Meerhelnfty  Christian  Ernst.  Predlgt 
Ton  dem  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode 
...    .    Leipzig,  1751,  4*.  pp.  19. 

2177.  Oporlnl  Juach.  Die  Religion  nnd  Hoff- 
uong  Tm  Tude  in  ibrem  Zusauimenbange  be- 
wieseu  ...    .    UOttingen,  1751,  8«.  (13  sh.)  • 

See  Krafts  Ntut  Tkt^.  BibL,  17$l.  VIII.  S9-4M. 

2178.  Pmeanuitoplhlll  himmlisches  Ge- 
■Icbte  vou  der  menscblicben  Seele  . . .  sammt 
einer  biuliingUcben  uud  gegriindeten  N'acb- 
richt  von  ihrem  Zustande  nach  diesem  Leben. 
Erftart,  1751,  ^.  pp.  214. 

2170.  Stsuhge,  Ileinr.  Yolckmar.  Scbrift-  nnd 
TerunnftmJUsige  Gedanken  vun  dem  Zustande 
4w  8«elen  nach  dem  Tode,  Howobl  der  Frum- 
men  und  UUinbigen  ala  der  UnglHubigen  und 
Oottlusen.    Mordbausen,  1751,  4>.  pp.  117. 

2179*.  8«rlptarc  Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
Bute  considered.    1754.    See  No.  3904. 

2180.  Baumgarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Dissertatio 
de  ImmortHlitate  Christ!  et  Chrlstianorum. 
Hal.  1765,  4*.  pp.  44. 

2181.  Gaemmt  Job.  Heichior.    HeilsaoM  Be- 


trachtnngen  des  Todes  und  der  Ewigkcit  auf 
alle    Tage    des    Jabra.    4*    Aufl.    2    Tbeile. 
Breslau  und  Leipzig,  (1755,  56,  63,)  1767,  8*. 
A  IhUck  IraoslaUoD,  Leiden,  177S,  4«. 

2182.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Recentiores  qufle- 
dam  Controversiae  de  Statu  Auinue  post  Mor^ 
tem.  [Jiesp.  Uott.  1mm.  Sieg.  Mezger.]  Tu* 
bingK,  1758,  4».    BL. 

2183.  FavFcett,  J.  Dialogues  on  the  other 
World  ...    .    London,  1759, 8«>.  pp.  170  -f .   O, 

2184.  Sembeclc,  Job.  Gottlob  Lorenz.  ... 
Yerauch,  die  Verautzung  der  beguadigten 
Menachen,  an  die  Stelle  der  versto»junen 
Engel,  Hcbriftm&i^sig  zu  beweisun.  ...  Frank- 
furt und  Leipzig,  1759,  8«.  (10  sh.) 

A  curious  book,  for  au  analysis  of  which  ooe  niaj 
aee  Krafts  ATeua  Tkeol.  BM..  Anbanc  175»,  po.  48Sk 
488.  or  Kmcsiln  Neue  TheoL  BILL,  1760.  I.  457-468. 
Hell,  according  to  the  author,  is  located  at  preKcnt  ia 
the  centre  of  the  tuirth;  but  after  the  resurrection, 
this  globe  will  be  ronrertcd  into  a  sea  of  hre,  the 
eternal  abode  of  the  io^t.  Tbe  coiuunimalion  of  all 
things  will  take  place  when  the  uuniber  of  the  aared 
haa  beoouie  equal  to  that  of  the  faileu  augela. 

2185.  P.,  J.  L.  M.  Jo.  Gottlob  Loreuz  Szem- 
bock's  Yersuch  . . .  bescbeideutlicb  unter- 
sucbt  und  gepruft  von  J.  L.  P.    Gdttingen, 

1760,  «•. 

See  Emeati's  Ntue  THmI.  BtU.,  17CI,  II.  76ft-7U. 

2186.  Henno,  Franciacus.  TructMtus  triplex 
de  Deo  Croatore,  de  Quatuor  Noviasiniis,  et  de 
Cultu  sauctarum  Imaginum.     Duaci,  1760, 

ia». 

2186*.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  occasioned  by  bis  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  and  End  of  Death,  and  bis  Appendix 
concerning  tbe  Ofe  of  tbe  Word  Soul  in  Uoly 
Scripture  ...  .  Loudon,  1760,  8*.  pp.  37.  G. 
Conip.  No.  2174.  Aacribed  bj  Home  tu  the  "  Bev. 
Mr.  [John?]  Bristead." 

2187.  Clemm,  Ueinr.  Wilb.  Schriftmiissige 
Betracbtung  iiber  den  Tod  der  Menscben  und 
ibrcn   Zuatund   nach  dem  Tode.    Stuttgart, 

1761,  b*  pp.  133. 

2188.  Koclcen,  or  Koken,  Joh.  Otrl.  Die 
VortrelHicbkeit  der  cbristlicben  Religion  aui 
ihren  TroetgrUnden  im  Tode,  und  aus  der 
Lehre  von  der  Unsterblicbkeit  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  ...  .  Zwey  Sendscbreiben  ...  . 
Hildesbeim,  1761-62.  4«.  (29  ah.) 

Bee  EmesUs  Ntut  Theol.  BibL.  1762,  III.  911-n«. 

2189.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Theses  tbeologioae 
...  de  Novissimis  ...  .  [1.  De  Morte  natu< 
rail.  2.  De  Rcsurrectione  Mortuorum.  8. 
De  Judicio  extrenio.  4.  De  Conaummatione 
Seculi.J    4pt.    Tubingae,  1762-68,  4«. 

2190.  Kern,  Pbilipp  Ernst.  Trauerrede:  die 
Tixlten  lel>en,  weil  Jeans  im  Uimmol  berrscht. 
llildburgb.  1762,  S®.  pp.  62. 

2191.  Pomtoppldan,  Erik,  the  younger. 
Tractat  om  ^.ileua  Udtttlelighed  samt  dens 
Tilstand  efler  DiMen.    KJUbenbavn,  1762, 8». 

2192.  Scbrift-    und  vernunftmkssige  Ab- 

handliing,  1.  von  der  Unsterblicbkeit  niensch- 
licher  Seelen,  2.  von  deren  BeAnden  im  Tode, 
3.  von  deren  Zustand  gleicb  uach  dem  Tode 
bis  an  das  Jr.ngste  Gericht.  2*  Aufl.  Kopeu- 
hagon,  (1764?)  1766,  8<».  pp.  329  -|-. 

See  Kmeati's  Neu*  Theol.  BM.,  I7S8.  VII.  :M7-a6'i. 
A  Swediah  traoslatiun,  Wester&s,  1700. »».  The  last 
three  chapters  of  the  work  were  pnbl.  at  Christiaiiia, 
1847, 12«,  pp.  S6,  with  the  title :  —  "  Lcre  om  QJelvna 
Tilstand  mellem  Doden  og  Dummen."  e<c. 

2193.  [Blyth,  Francis].  Streams  of  Eternity ; 
...  in  Twelve  Discourses,  on  tbe  Filial  Fear 
of  Uo<l,  the  Four  Last  Things  of  Man :  and 
the  different  Reflections  to  be  made  thereon 
...    .    London,  1768, 4<>. 

With  an  Appendix,  paged  separately,  containing 
two  Olneoursea  on  a  Middle  Slate.  The  author  Is  a 
CathoUo. 
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SlSSa  CLASS  111.— DB8T1NV  OV  TUB  SOOL. 

HV».  Doadrldsc  Philip.    A  CoDi 


Harwafid,     BdwuM.     Thoaghu    < 


Btrridi,  Kafmr ;  Z«r«hei»i»taiid,  Bmtikt 

mill  Trtum  Ton  ilH  Kwl,Ac)i  nlgcm- 
n»lit.    glndil.  ins,  »*.  pp.  KM 


.    lUI.  ITBI,4-.  itr. 


AM  !.«■•,  OottfrlHl.    QmrBer 
HnllFiilKin  tour  Anglu  Cwl 


mo.  Oadankcn  ran  dtr  Sedi  d«  «.-aKb 

s«n»i^ini>,'i*'.'pp'  «■ 

Wl.  PlBlHbcr,  Joh.  MIcb.    Dcr  Zii>ta 

dur  1<«U'  lurh  ilem  Todii,  icIirinDiiiHlittl) 

LeiiHig,  mi'*,  lip.  M«. 

3103.  Brief  Euqulry  (A)  Into  tbe  St«tc  kf 

Duib  ...    .    UmichnUr,  1IT3, rx.  Ad. 
Z10>.  Olberi,  Job.  OpiirK.     ScbrinnbHl 


^U.  IVoinratli,   FrlcJr.  Wllh.    Pndiria 
gm'^L^u.'Aihiiu.^lIbS.H*.  llA.Hyr, 

rlii  Bcilruio  tl«n  Pndlglru  ilirr  dit  B~li^ 
niuDgilnUiiiKkuiiiiiiiniigTiiUbn.  IM- 
ilurl  und  LtJ|iil(E,  ITH,  S>.  1  U. 
2212.  Barl,  Juh.  Wllh.    S*clu   Bnlen  ttar 


Sns.  Jacobl,  Jnb.  Fiirdr,  Die  Tmilglkfai 
Unwlv-licJl  iln  Ulnubww  UDil  dfr  Uuflauf 
darCbrliIrn  ...    .    Cello,  IIM, f.  3 #T. 

2S14.  IPrankc,  llounc.  S>ni.l.  I^llowiihicb- 
IhfilnciKhr  Ahbindlniu  Ub«  dk*  Vrldlmt 
d«  Cbri-Hlchi'n  H>ll«iuo  iir-  -"-  ■  —  — 


burg  und 


II  der  BKiurblktam  ttrii. 


221S.  Reel,  Abnbun.  The  Doclrint  i/  CbiW 
tlie  unlv  sITkiuiiI  Kennedy  nitiijiul  lb«  Fib 
ul  Deuh,  uid  ih<  VnioD  uT  Ui»d  M»  Id  Ibi 
rmun  World  l  Iwo  >'u»r>l  aKruHW  «■  ^ 

ITIIC.  S*.  Ij,  W. 
'a^H.  Mcdltmtlana  und  RdlKlioiw  w  ite 

Ut^,   Dvalh.   Jiidvui«il,'uid   InuBicUIUI' 
LuBdUD.  11H,  1>.  pp. «. 
SflT.  Slktenl*,  K>rl  llrlar.  PniKBtliTln* 


l»l,  n 


,  (iid. 


l^>-1^  »•. 

SIDS.  Trnth  uid  E 

Dilllor  DlalofiuclD 


.    LelpHgm 


321B.  AmHOB,  Oirlitoph   t'rledr.  vaa 

•uull*.    Lrlini^KT.  ItM,  «>.  |W  M. 

ZZie.  CobbnM,  Jubn   Spronr.     An  li 

bAth  bmighl  Lif«  ■nd  Ivmurulltv  tu  I 
llirough    &B    ticHpsl.     Ipawlcb,   IIM,  I 
Aim  LuddODf  1TV1,  t^.  It. 
HOD.  I.M  (Hot)  drr  ntBKbfii  ui  bun  dm 
(ESdublcD  o>«r  de  bantelliiiii  drr  mTUi 


Hit.  Kant,  iDimM.    Oh  End*  ulln-  DM>^ 
iBerliivr  MBnatKl.rift^ni.BB.  W-taJ  ^ 

3223.    Butruhtimcn    dcr    inkaDtti*:^ 


llffT. 

Um.    ircwton,    Hiiinit.    £d.,    IIM-Iim. 


jaoft.  vritHHttT,  Juii.   A 

M<irIiiuii>n|uliUi'itlh.Jlidp 
lk.il.  ...    Uiiiiloii, ITHI, W. 


l^nj^jfjXiJ 


London,  llfll.S*.  pp.  »&    ^. 
3224.  Kron«nb«rc«r,  Bnul.    DU  1'ti>^ 

Dlnn  dps  Hfnuchrn,  In  IS  Fiiat(npndl«f*^ 

3Thi;ll<.     KUn.lTBI.S-.  I'rr. 
22M<.  Shapbcrd,  Hlclurd,  D.D.  "■"•'^ff 


UM.  V*TiiaBftl(c  uitd  KbrLftmiHlcs  G<-  |  aw  VibUV  «-- ■" 


8BCT.  III.    A.  1.— CURISTIAN  DOCTRINE.— OJiru^£  works. 


2256 


2225.  E-vrald,  Job.  Lndw.  UdMrAuferstehung 
del-  TtKlteu  uud  letzte«  Gericht.  Lemgo,  I800| 
»•.  6yr. 

222d. Yerwachtingen  ran  den  christen,  of 

overdenkingen  over  de  upstanding,  ket  laati»te 
oordtwl  en  eeuwig  leven :  ait  bet  Hoogduitscb 
vertaald,  dour  B.  Verwfiy.  Amsterdam,  1816, 
8*. 

'  Sec  Not.  2-225.  SS29*. 

2227.  Allcr,.!.  Tan.  Godmichtige  gedachten 
over  'it  iiieuttchen  uitnrste.  Rotterdam,  18029 
»•.  Jl.  0.60. 

2228.  Cappcy  Newcome.  On  tlie  Future  Life 
of  Man.  (In  his  Critical  Hemarkt^  etc.  York, 
1802,  80,  II.  270-380.)    i/. 

2229.  Chateaubriand,  Francois  Augnste, 
Vitcount  de*  (t^nie  du  Christ ianisme,  ou 
leH  Beautes  de  la  religion  chr^tienne.  5  vol. 
Paris,  1802,  8*. 

Alto  io  his  a?M«rM,  Tomea  XI.-XV.  (B.)  —  Nume- 
roua  edtdona.  TrauHUted  ioto  Knfluk.  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, flatitm^  M.ud  SmamUh.  —  Sw  iwrticularlj  Pt.  L 
Liv.  VI.  ••  Imntorta,lU4  de  r&mo  ptourte  Mr  U 
morale  et  U  acotiniiiil,"  and  Pt.  11.  Liv.  iV.  Ch. 
ZIII.-XVI.,  oo  bell,  purgauifj,  and  paradbe. 

2230.  Mfialif  no/ Mfislln),  David.  Aussichten 
der  Christen  in  die  hwigkeit.  3*  A.  Bern, 
(1802, 08,)  1817, 8*.  (Bd.  I II.  of  his  Prtdigten.) 

A  Dntck  tnoslatloa,  9»  drak,  AnuU  1819,  9> ;  also 
1M4, 8».  , 

2231.  Eylert,  Rulemann  (Friedr.).  Betrach- 
tungeu  iiber  die  lehrreichen  nnd  trostvoUen 
Wahrheiten  des  Christenthums  bei  der  letzten 
Trvnnung  von  den  Unsrigen.  6"  unverMndorto 
Aufl.  Magdeburg,  (180]M)5,  06, 18,  34,)  1848, 
8».  pp.  xvi.,  484. 

See  Preude.  Wegwdur,  I.  888.  S8B. 

2232.  Tanner,  Conrad.  Kin  emster  Blick  in 
die  Kwigkeit,  oder  Betrachtungeii  (Iber  die 
vler  letKten  Dinge  des  Monscben  ...  .  8* 
Aufl.  Augsburg,  (Ist  ed.  1804,)  1861,  8*.  pp. 
xii.,  594. 

Alto  with  the  title :  —  "  Bctrachtuncen  lur  sitt* 
lichen  AufklAruDC  ...  .  I*  Tbeil :  L>er  tierbllobe 
Menteh." 

2233.  DonndorflT,  Joh.  Au^st.  Ueber  Tod, 
Vorsebung,  Unsterblichkeit,  Wiedersehen, 
Geduld.  ...  Quedlinburg,  1800,  8*.  pp.  xii., 
118.  r.  — 3"  Ausg.,  ibid.  (1815,)  1838,  8*. 
(17  sh.) 

2234.  Hett,  William.  Discourses  on  Death, 
Judgment,  Ileaven,  and  Hell.  London?  1800, 
8». 

2235.  TIcbel,  Karl  Fr.  F.  Ueber  dieUnsterb- 
lirbkeit  der  Seele,  den  Zustand  unserer  Vur- 
angegangenen  in  die  Ewigkeit  .  •.  in  drei 
Predigten.    ^$tendal,  1808,  8*.  4^r. 

2230.  Benp^el,  Ernst  Gottlieb  {Lat.  Theophi- 
lus).    Quid   in  augenda  Immortaiitatts  Doc- 
trina  Religion!  Cbristiauao  ipsi  hujus  Condi* 
tores  tribueriut?     Tubingae,  1808,  4*.  pp.  26. 
Alto  Id  bU  Oywee.  A<Md..  pp.  27-43.     H. 

2236*.  Dlssertationes,  tic.    1809,  etc.    See 

No.  557. 

2237.  CbrUt  (Der)  and  die  Ewigkeit;  ein 
Andacbtsbucb  xur  Berubigung  im  Leiden 
und  zur  BefeMtigung  im  Glauben  an  Unsterb- 
lichkeit und  Wiedersehen.  Aarau,  1810?  8*. 
{Stunden  der  Andacht,  Bd.  YII.)  1  th. 
Numeroua  editioot. 

2237*.  Happacb,  Lorens  Philipp  OottfHed. 
1811.    tfee  So.  1008. 

22:i8.  Back,  Charles.  Serlons  Enquiries;  or. 
Important  Qnetitions,  relative  to  tliis  Life  and 
tl\at  which  is  to  Come.  ...  2*1  Ed.  London, 
(.1812,)  1815,  12>.  pp.  136.     U. 

2239.  Elsdale,  Samuel.  Death,  Judgment, 
Heaven  and  Hell;  a  Poem,  with  Hymns  and 
other  Poemft  London?  1812,8*.  &<.— 3ded., 
18U 


2240.  Carpenter,  Bei\jamin.  Sermons  on 
the  Pieiieiit  and  future  State  of  Man.  2  vol. 
London?  1814,12*. 

2241.  Kenrlcic,  John.  The  Necessity  of  Re- 
velation to  teiich  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life ;  a  Sermon.     London  ?  1814.  4«. 

2242.  Oradmann,  Joh.  Jak.  Ueber  Unsterb- 
lichkeit, Aufenitehen  und  Wiedersehen. 
Einige  Redeii  ...    .    Ulm,  1817,  8*.  %gr. 

2243.  Natter,  Joh.  Joseph.  Predigten  Uber 
Tod  und  Grub,  Aufen»tehnng  und  Wiederse- 
hen.    Prag,  1817,  (>•.  1  Uu  8  gr. 

2244.  Theofon,  oder  von  dem  Zustande  nach 
deni  Todf.     Frankfurt  n.  .M.,  IM7,  8«.  pp.  196. 

See  FubnuaoD.  Handb.  der  lAeol.  LU.,  U.  I.  i83. 

2245.  Bange,  J.  J.  Hebben  de  xielen  der 
afgestorveiien  kennis  van,  en  werking  op 
onze  omstandigbeden  ?  Groningeu.  181V,  8*>. 
Ji.  0.70. 

2246.  Meblus,  V.  E.  Jezus  leeft  en  wU  zullen 
leven,  of  het  vgftiende  boofddeel  van  den 
eersten  brief  van  Paulus  oan  de  Corintheren 
tot  een  leesboek  voor  christenen.  Leeuwar- 
den,  1820,  8*.  Jl.  2.90. 

2247.  Scott,  Russell.  An  Analytical  Investi- 
gation uf  the  i<ci-iptural  Claims  of  the  Devil : 
to  which  is  added,  an  Explanation  of  tho 
Terms  Hheol,  Hades,  and  Gehenna,  as  em- 
ployed by  the  Scripture  Writers:  in  a  Series 
of  Lectures  ...  .  London,  1822,  8*.  pp. xxiv., 
646.     F. 

2247*.  Batble,  George.  The  Jonmev  to  Eter- 
nity :  or,  The  Path  through  Death,  the  Grave, 
the  Resurrection  and  Final  Judgment.  Lon- 
don, 182a,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  103.    a. 

2248.  Freetl&lnking  Cliristians'  Quarterly 
Register  (The).  Vol.  I.-Il.  London,  1821- 
25,8*.    F. 

Por  teren  etnya,  entitled  "  The  Reaurrectioo  from 
the  Dead  oppoeed  to  the  P«tetrine  of  Ibu  Ira  mortality 
of  the  Soal."  ace  Vol.  I.  pp.  19-S4.  147-  IM.  'ai-tSn, 
St>5-3t!«.  and  Vol.  II.  ).p.  19-M,  IW-liA.  Olt-aO-L  The 
writer  it  a  materialist  of  the  achool  of  Priesilej. 

224S».  Scripture  Doctrine  (The)  of  Material- 
ism, by  a  Layman.    Philadelphia,  1824. 

2249.  Khfinl,  Jak.  Rud.  Fastenpredigten 
C.ber  die  vier  letzten  Dinge  ...  .  Wien,1824, 
8«.  Ith. 

2249*.  Pierce,  Sam.  Eyles.  The  Unseen  World 
and  State  opened  ...  .  London,  1824,  12*. 
pp.  XXX.,  140.     G. 

2250.  Esaajr  (An)  on  the  SUte  of  the  Soul 
after  Death.    Edinburgh.  1825,  8«.  pp.  45.    G. 

2251.  'Whateljr,  Richard,  Abp.  Essays  on 
some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  ...  3d  Ed.  revised  and  enlarged. 
(Oxford,  1825,  27,)  London,  1831,  8*.  pp.  xxiv., 
368.     i/.— 6tbcd.,  1860. 

Eftar  I.  pp.  1-IM,  trsau  of  tht  RereUtioa  of  a 
Puture'Sute. 

2252.  Dlclc,  Thomas.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Future  State.  ...  (Glasgow,  18)^)  New- 
York,  1829,  12*.  pp.  908.  //.  —  Also  Philad. 
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CLAsa  ni.— DEanitT  of  the  bodl. 


3SI2.  Hauplur,  VlllUmOIUan, 


^ndod   bt   lb>  Hit.  John    llnlH,   U.^t.  ...      ^ 
UuHlon,  1!JM,  8-.  pp.  II..  3U. 


*.  Hllber,  Jul. 


fllibiuiUt         °"J'  *^^  Burr*.]    ( 
78.)     rt.  I      «»»!  "'■  M^*.) 


^Wlaitdcr  tir  l^ 


t  Kprta  Lk  mort.    Fvkt 


2314.  ForldBBi 


2323.  HonnilBB,  H'.     ins  Kilian  inil(>  a 

Brtruhlnngen  ...    .    Btrlio,  lUC   ».  p 


D.I.  w.    LclpiiK,  IM1,I>-.  pp.M. 

3S14'.  miebcll,  ThoDiu.  Tbe  Ompel  Crowa  (23  •b.)  a/r. 

gl  Lite:  ■  S^JIHIB  vl  PbLI»ipliL™i  ThfOlogJ.  2335    MarlWDk,  0«i>»liL    C 

'l^vi^°i."lt'j?h.7;^■i.!;:li"■i^'s:  Xi'".'"i^'X'i!wC'^. 


231&  VToMl,  WnltfT.    The  U>t  Thiii|n<:  > 

EiiniiiiiliuD  ur  tba  Duclrlua  ol  ticriplui 
CMKcnilue  Ihs  H«urr«Uun,  th.  Seem 
Comini  of  riirUl,  and  the  MiJInDDlain:  nil 
■peciiirroleraitra  ta  (bn  •Knnd  Edition  uf  th 
XsT.  DtxU  Btowd'i  Work  on  th<  SwomI  Ai 
T«Bt.  . . .  Londun,  lUl,  »•  pp.  iivJ,  4IX. 
S31«.  (Alger,  WillluBEouuMiille].  Tht  Epli 
Thiiigi.    iOiriUian  £«•>.  hr   t^pl.  lUSl 

■•  Duclrlr 


I      lOt-IOS.*    BA. 

im.  COCbrBH.  Jiun«l.  Diocuam  m  Ibl 
I^it  Tliiiin:  Urnlb,  Ibt  Haumcllua,  Uu 
Sptrit-Wsrld,  Judgment,  Elcrailf.  Luudoa. 
ISU,  »•.  pp.  NT. 

ttiS.  Gaorc*!  Xatlun  D.  MiirrUliim  Aatt- 
Krlpliinl:or.Th«  Duclnnetul  UtoncSunt 
nfuitd.  [No  Yoik,  MS—,]  1».  pp.  M. 
(TVacfi  o^Wt  7Viic<  JiK.  lifUH  JItM.  ^uc. 

2339.   HbiIIbc*,    Horace    tiOTeuo.      Fortj 

ttnritluiuouliiuuivulllj.  tNe>roik,lU-,| 


M;  LV 


„  ^''ibi^iLfTtiqg..*(/i^j£iJ';  I  2^,11^  °{^"',5"w'ritto^lTt°v.*ilS«II 
- ,       ,  .-  — [«p.isMjr»^-VsS.  if*™ 

ChrlMeljUe  l«r  dM  iMtMe  dlngen.    Amit.    *hI. Berlplor.  S«rchi.r,  No.  1.    Tb.Dw- 

.-....._      comiBg  Dl  J-n 


ISIO.  JentlBk,    M. 
Chrl.Ieljke  Iter    " 

ista, »■ 

SIT.  HcCnlloh, 
tlRHIinnt  luiKoniir 


IHI3,» 


the  CredlbllUy  of  the  1     CfaiUt.    I    No.  t.    Tti*  Jndr 

.a  Kellgluu*  liyiism  in-        PUio  Tnilfa>.    |    Ni>.«.    Tli<.»r.„..^.u„» 

.    .    3  Tol.  BMllmorc.  I     the  Dead.    [New  York.  IW— ,j  l>.pp.  S.    M. 

2332.  aiBrtlB.Tbomu  Henri.     U  Tie  (Bllire. 


i.  Xlckclet,  on    Lud 


Berlin,  IWl,  e*.  np. 

rindUHbtiil  IH  OHim,  . . .  •^□arrWb.'*  TM 
IMi  ud  Himd  Dlilofuu  >m  publtibH  Id  1H< 

3SI9.  Stnart,  M<»*.    Obaervuluna  on  HX- 

thPW  :;i:  :»-31  and  the  Paralle]  pHHigae  In 
Mark  >i>d  Luke,  with  B«»rke  on  tba  Doable 
Senw  of  Sirljnora.  (fliMioW.  acm  fut  April 
and  July,  If^j ;  IX.  329-3M,  44tMiiS.)    H. 

331IK.  IBalloB,  lloKB,  Id].  COndlllUD  of 
H^n  Kflvr  U^-jitli.  {Vtiinnaliit  Quar.  tor 
Jan.lHUi  .X.2»-JI.>    tf. 

233n.  BryaiBl,  Alfred.  Tbe  AKnwIinne  nf 
IhBHorldloCoinB.  ...    KairYork.  isai.li'. 

'''''■n^UiJ.  DMl>4~"iM  at  —I   .l>k»  lrt.1.  ' 


letilen  DInnn     2333.  CbrlalBiHa,  Renct.     Efhoaa  of  tki 
'     '         L'nlverH;  froniltaaWorldor  Matter  udtb 

WiiTlduf  Bplrll.  ...    4tb  (EnKlleh)  Ed.    La 
1oUj(...JI|Im.I>.^-">"-.^1U-^-    BJ. 


ZSM.  Breaker,  J.  M.  C.  The  Fnlnre  Halt. 
ban.  lUIt  X.\ll.  1-31.) 

B3&.  BrIKtfJ.P.  DsEachatolostebflHTdfC 
toekomende  ding«ii,  Tulgvna  da  tfbrlftm  dff 
NItfirweu  lerUmda.  E«d  ccarbied-  en  ultltv 
kundig  ondenoek.  _il  din.    Tlel,  1W1-W, » 

333e^   Browu,    KIchard.     Bjreiraji  of  lk> 
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2335^.  Olobertiy  Tincenso.  Delia  nrotologia 
...    .    2  vol.  Torino, a/ffo Paris, [1857-58,]  10>. 

U. 

Od  tbe  fature  life  sra  II.  474-M0,  ••  PallngeDetU." 

2336.  Karsten,  II.  Dio  letzten  Dinge  Zehn 
Vorl«Huiigen  hii  dio  Gcblliletcn  in  der  (2e- 
meiiide...  .  »« Aiifl.  liumbarg,  (1857,58,) 
1861,  r>.  pp.  xll.,  304. 

Sc«  Uips.  Meptrt.  for  18M.  I.  6»-71.  and  TkeoL 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  IHjtf.  pp.  7U-7M.  —  A  J>utck  tnuulft- 
UuD.  Aiu»t.  ItKiO.  8". 

2336*.  Meyer*  K.  J.    Kntincher  Konimeutar 

zu  der  eMchatoIugiHcben  Rode  MattU.  21.  25. 

]•*  Tbeil.    Die  Linleltung.     Frankfurt  a/0., 

1857,  8».  pp.  xi.,  182. 
2336*>.  Sci&crrer,  J.  Daa  owlge  Lebcn.  Zehn 

PreUigtcu  ...    .    St.  Uallen,  1857, 8«.  pp.  xi  v., 

2J3. 

2337.  Scara,  Edmund  Hamilton.  Atbana«ia: 
or,  Foregleams  of  Immortality.  ...  BoHton, 
Jmr.riCitn  Unitarian  Association^  1857,  12*. 
pp.  xii.,  340.  — 4tb  etl.,  ibid.  1868,  12».    II. 

233S.  Althana,  Aug.  Die  letzten  Dinge.  ... 
Verdiii,  IH58,  ►•.  pp.  iv.,  138. 

See  UipJ.  Report.,  Itsto,  LXIl.  194-198. 

2339.  Blaitchard,  Joitbua  Pollard.  Tbe  Fu- 
ture Life:  m\  ExHwiiuition  of  its  Conditions 
from  tbu  New  Tcstauieut.  ...    Boston,  1858, 

8».  pp.  32.    H. 

Fsvor>  thu  doctrioe  that  the  wicked  are  to  be 
aoDihUaled. 

2340.  Danneclcer,  Anton  von.  Noun  Fas- 
ten-Uetnulitungen  iiber  dio  letzton  Dingo 
des  MeuHcben.  Tubiugen,  1858,  8*.  fT.  3,  pp. 
113. 

2341.  Grant,  Miles.  What  is  Man?  or  a 
Bible  View  of  h\%  Creation.  Tbe  Meaning  of 
Soul,  Spirit,  Dcatb  and  Hell.  Boston,  1858, 
ie».  pp.  32. 

2342.  [Hildreth,  Betsey  P.I.  Analysis  of 
Man :  or,  Tbe  Spirit  and  Soul  of  Man  distin- 
guisbed;  being  a  Scriptural  View  of  eacb  in 
tbis  Life,  and  after  Deatb.  . . .  Lowell,  1858, 
16«»..pp.  78.     H. 

fi43.  Hoppim,  James  M.  The  Future  State. 
{Bibliotfitca  .Sacra  for  April,  1858;  .\V.  381- 
401.)     //. 

2344.  Ijesaing,  Tb.  Dio  Hoffnung  des  Chris- 
ten geniMsft  der  bibliscbon  IlofTnungslehre 
...    .    Stuttgart,  1858,  8*  pp.  vi.,  128. 

2345.  RudloflT,  ilaj.  Gen.  Karl  Oustav  von. 
Die  L«-bre  vum  Menscben  nacb  Oeist.  Scelu 
und  Lcib,  sowobl  wfthrend  des  ErdenlelH>ns, 
als  nach  seinem  Abscbeiden  aus  demselbeiL 
Begriindet  auf  der  giitt lichen  OfTenbaning 
...     .     Leipzig,  1858,  8».  pp.  xxi.,  42f», 

Reviewed  br  Scbocberleln  in  the  Theot.  Stud.  «. 
Krit.  for  1%0'.  pp.  14&-1«&.  See  al«o  Leipx.  Jtepert., 
Uj»,  HI.  1H7-1W. 

2346.  (Storra,  Georgel.  The  Watch  Tower: 
or,  Man  in  Dtjath;  and  the  llopo  for  a  Future 
Life.  Being  an  Examination  of  tbe  Teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  State  of 
Man  in  Death,  and  his  Hope  for  Life  here- 
after. ...  By  Homo.  New- York,  1858,  12». 
pp.  96.     //. 

2347.  l¥cat,  Friedr.  Betracbtungen  Uber 
einige  eficliatologiscbe  Stellen  der  heiligen 
Schrift.  ( Theol.  Stud,  u,  KrU.,  1858,  pp.  248- 
298.)     H. 

8348.  "Wood,  George.  Future  Lifo;  or  Scenes 
in  another  World.  ...  New  York,  1858, 12». 
pp.  350. 

2348*.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Tracts  on 
Immortality....     .New  York,  |H59, 18».     //. 
Comprl«iuK  Km.  X3-.29-S1.  439S.  4142.  with  rxtracU 
from  Milton  and  Bp.  Law  on  the  eute  of  the  dead. 

8349.  Hequembonrj^,  C.  L.  Plan  of  tbe 
Creation;  or.  Other  Worlds,  and  Who  inhabit 
them.    BostoD,  1859, 12*.  pp.  396w 


Maintains  that  all  ether  worlds  art  to  be  peopled 
from  thu  earth.  Tbe  author  favors  the  doctrine  of 
the  destruotiou  or  the  wicked. 

2360.  King,  W.  W.  The  Doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality; its  Practical  Influence.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Chicago,  185U,  8*.  pp.  15. 

2351.  Landels,  William.  The  Unseen:  « 
Series  of  Discourses.  2d  £d.  London,  (..••) 
1859, 120.  pp.  276. 

2352.  Liarroqne,  Patrice.  Examen  critique 
des  doctrines  de  la  religion  chr^tienne  ...  . 
2«ed.    2tom.     Paris,  (1859.)  1860,  8*.    H. 

^he  author  (Tonic  I.  pp.  293-440)  earuestlj  oppoMe 
the  doctrine*  of  the  mui  reel  loo  of  the  bodjr  and  ths 
etemit;  of  futore  puuUhmeut. 

2353.  Liee,  Samuel.  Escbatology;  or,  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  tlio  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection. 
. . .    Boston,  1859, 12o.  pp.  xii.,  267. 

2353>.  Roe,  William  M.  Bible  vs.  Materialism : 
in  which  the  Errors  and  Sophisms  of  Modem 
Materialists  are  fully  exposed  ...  .  Cin- 
cinnati, 1859, 12».  pp.  172. 

2354.  Spieer,  T.  Spirit  Life  and  its  Rela- 
tions.    Albany,  1859, 18".  pp.  211. 

2355.  Teikougif  ¥.,  the  Abbi.  Defense  des  pre- 
mieres vdritcs  de  la  foi:  (in  four  partsj[l* 
Destin^e  de  I'homme  ...  .  Marseille,  l8o9, 
8«.  pp.  xxxvii.,  534. 

2356.  Tocchi,£.  ^Uudes  sur  lea  trois  mondes, 
consid^res  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  tr^ 
sainte  Trinity  ...  .  Lyon,  1859,  8*.  pp. 
xxviii.,  336. 

2357.  Fyfe,  R.  A.  The  Teaching  of  the  New 
Tesitanient  in  regard  to  the  Soul;  and  the 
Naturo  of  Cbriiit's  Kingdom.  ...  Now  York, 
also  Toronto,  1859,  IS*,  pp.  120. 

2358.  Coontbe,  John.  "The  Soul  and  tho 
Kingdom"  reviewoil:  or,  Tbe  Teachings  of 
tbe  Old  and  New  Testaments  respecting  the 
Soul  and  tbe  Nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
briefly  Tindicated.  In  Reply  to  Five  Lec- 
tures ...  by  tbe  Rev.  R.  A.  Fyfe,  D.D.,  of 
Toronto.    Toronto,  1860,  8">.  pp.  82, 

Maintain*  the  sleep  of  the  aoul,  and  tbe  destmo* 
tiou  uf  the  wicked. 

2359.  Beard,  John  R.  Man's  Origin,  Duty 
and  Destiny  con«idered  in  Answer  to  tbe 
Questions,  What  am  1?  Whence  am  If  Why 
am  1?  Whither  am  I  going?  What  are  my 
Wants?  Who  will  give  me  Aid?  London, 
18(K),  sm.  8*.  pp.  110. 

2360.  Boys,  Thomas.  God  and  Man  considered 
in  relation  to  Eternity  Past,  Time  that  Is, 
Eternity  Future  ...  .  London,  1860,  sm.  8*. 
pp.  208. 

In  very  blank  veree. 

2361.  Cremer,  Herm.  Die  eschatologischo 
Rede  Jo«u  Christi  Matthki  24.  25.  Versuch 
einer  cxegetischcn  Erorterung  ...  .  Stutt- 
gart, 1860,  S«.  pp.  viii.,  256.  * 

2362.  MafToire,  Robert.  Things  Present  and 
Things  to  Come:  a  Series  of  Twenty-four 
Lectures  ...    .  *  London,  1860,  sm.  8*.  '2s.  6d. 

2363.  Trail,  William.  Unseen  Realities;  or, 
Glimpses  into  the  World  to  Come.  Glasgow, 
1860,  sm.  8«.  pp.  304. 

2363*.  I4.,  Y.  N.  The  Scripture  Teaching  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul.  By  Y^. 
N.  L.  ...    Boston,  1861,  12*.  pp.  36. 

2363b.  Schnltm,  (E.  A.  11}  Hermann.  Die 
Vorau.Hset'/unKen  der  christlichon  Lehre  ron 
der  Unsterbiicbkeit  ...  .  Gi)ttingen,  1861, 
8«».  pp.  xii.,  248.     F. 

Di'olca  tbe  nalwroi  iramortalttj  of  the  soul ;  faTors 
the  doctrine  of  the  deetmedon  of  the  tneorrlclblj 
wicked. 

2363*.  I^ntiiardt,  Christian  Ernst.  Die  Lehre 
von  den  letsten  Dingen  in  Abbandlungen  und 
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CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 
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SchiifUoilegiingen   dargMtellt  ...    .    Leip- 
«lg,  IW$1,  M.  pp.  vil..  24<l. 

236»i.  RInck,  Ueiur.  Wilh.  Vom  ZosUnd 
nocli  (lem  Tode.  Biblische  Untersachungen, 
tnit  Bcrilckriichtignng  der  einHchlKffigen  altcu 
niMi  neuc'Ti  Literatnr.  ...  Lndwigsourg, ISttl* 
R«.  pp.  xvi.,  327.    D. 

23fi9>.  IjCtxte  Tag  (Der),  oder  der  Tag  del 
QerichtM.  Betrachtangen  Uber  die  vier  letK- 
ten  Dinge  d«if  Men«cht>ii :  Tod,  Oericht,  Ilim- 
m<*l  nod  Hdlle.  Nach  den  KirchenvilterD. 
Liunich,  18(11,  8*.  pp.  612. 

2363^.  Bnfkntiifty  (Barth£lcmy)  Proitper.  La 
▼ie  ^tcrtielle  i>ass^e — PRisKKTi — ^future.  Paris, 
1861,  8«.  pp.  v.,  216.    D. 

A  itrnuKe  mratical  prodiwUoo.  bj  a  disciple  of 
Sniat-Sioion.  ft  belonf •  more  properly  under  Sect. 
I.  of  t^e  present  cImw. 

23691.  Anberlen,  Carl  AugiMt.    Die  eachato- 
logieclio    Rede   Jetiu  Chriiiti    Matth.  24.  26. 
{Tlual.  Stud.  u.  Kra.,  IM*i,  pp.  213-247.)    //. 
MTiib  partieul&r  referenoe  to  Cremcr. 

2363^.  Beraeanz,-* — .thf  Abbl.  Leu  srandes 
queRtiunM  religiousert  r^nolues  ea  mq  de  mota. 
La  niurt  et  rimiuurCaliM  ...  .  Nancy,  1862, 
18*.  pp.  268. 

S.  Biblical  Piyohologj. 

2364.  Roosv  Magnus  Friedr.  Fundaisenta  Psy- 
chulogiae  ex  i^ra  Scriptura  sic  collecta,  ut 
Dicta  eiuN  do  Aninia  eiusquo  Facultatibus 
agentia  collecta,  digesta  atque  explicata  sint 
...  .  Tiibingae,  IT6»,  8».  pp.  248.  F. 
A  Otrman,  trsnslatlon.  Stuugari,  1M57.  tfi. 

2366.  IVa^ner,  Job.  Friedr.  Psycliologife 
biblicie  i^peciiuen  1.,  XL  Osnabrug.  177^7, 
8«.  6gr. 

2366.  Seller,  Oeorg.  Friedr.  Animadversio- 
nuni  ad  I'sychologiani  Sacram  Pars  I.-VII.  et 
alt.    Erlangae,  1778-87,  4*. 

2867.  Comersy  Gerh.  Julius.  Versuch  einer 
christlicbi'U  Authrupologie.    Berlin,  1781,  8*. 

2868.  Mfincli,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Psychologlo  dos 
neuen  Tcstaiaeut«.  Kegensborg,  18(Rt,  8». 
pp.  X.,  2M. 


2300.  Oberthflr,  Franx.  Blblischo  Antbro- 
pologie.    4Bd«.    MUnster.  180^-10,  8*. 

"  TbU  work  U  ratber  a  KTiwn  of  dextrine  tbaa  aa 
Aatbropotogj,  ueaiiBC  of  tbe  Kail,  Bedemfiloa.  ibe 
Last  Tbincs.  etc."— .tfr««seb.  Tbe  aatbor  U  a  CMbalk. 

23e9».  CaruSf  Friedr.  Auguat.  1800.  See 
No.  1766. 

2370.  [Olshausen,  Hermann].  De  Naturae 
bumanae  Tricbotuniia  Nuvi  Te^tammti  ^krip- 
toribuH  recepta.  [Progr.J  Uegiauionti,  i82a, 
40.  pp.  23. 

Alsoin  blsCjpKsetrto  rkMloyioo.  pp.  1«»-16S.    D. 

2371.  [Zermaiin,  F.  A.].  Die  Seele.  Eine 
auf  die  beilige  Scbrift  sicb  grUndende  Aof- 
■tellung,  fUr  gebildete  Letter  aller  Keiigionen 
...    .    Straaaburg,  18*27,  b«.  pp.  36. 

2372.  Beck,  Job.  Tobias.  Uniri«s  der  bibli- 
schcn  Scelcnlehre.  . . .  Stuttgart,  1843, 8».  pp. 
xvi.,  136.    D. 

See  LeipM.  Beptri..  184*.  IV.  5S-W. 

2373.  Baah,  George.  The  Soul;  or.  An  In- 
quiry into  Scriptural  Psychology,  as  deve- 
loped by  tbe  Umo  of  the  Terms,  Soul,  Spirit, 
Life,  etc.,  viewed  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Dtic- 
trine  of  the  Resurrection.  ...  New-York, 
1845, 120.  pp.  141. 

See  BtbL  Btptn,  ZVIII.  21»-M0. 

2374.  Ballou,  Iloaea,  2d.  Tlie  New  Testa- 
ment Usage  of  the  several  Terms  translated 
Spirit,  Soul,  and  Life.  (Univtrtalist  Quar. 
for  April,  1850;  VII.  138-166.)    //. 

2376.  Lie-vrls,  Tayler.  Names  for  Soul  [especi- 
ally in  the  Old  Test.].  {Biblical  Repot,  tax 
Oct.  1850;  3d  Ser.  VI.  CT4-7U3.)    AB. 

2376.  DelltZACh,  Frans.  System  der  bibli- 
Bchen  Psychologie.  Leipzig,  1855,  8*.  pp. 
Tiii.  440. 

See  UipM.  Report.,  1656,  LIII.  t-A. 

2377.  Kramm,  J.  Geo.    De  Notiooibos 
chologicis    Paulinis.     Dissertatio  ... 
sae,  1858,  So.  pp.  vii.,  83.     F. 

2378.  Grant,  Miles.  The  SooL  What  if  it? 
A  Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.  Boston,  18M, 
16».  pp.  32. 

2379. The  Spirit  in  Man.      What  is  it  f    A 

Bible  View  of  ita  Meaning.    Boaton,  1851, 
16».  pp.  32. 


5?J 


B.  — DEATH. 


JVbto.  —  The  works  placed  hare  treat  the  subject 
from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  many  of 
them  mifht  be  classed  under  other  heads.  Two  or 
three  have  been  admitted  which  belong  purely  to 
physiology.  For  other  works,  see  Lipeaius,  BibH- 
•theea  Jiealis  Theologica^  art.  Jfors. 

1.  General  and  Miacellaneona  Worka. 

2380.  Cyprlanns,  Cecil  ins,  a.o.  252.  De 
contenini'iida  Morte  Opiisculum.  Coloniie, 
161H,  4». 

Several  latrr  editioaii.  Also  in  bU  Opera,  ed. 
Balui.,  pp.  2:29-23«.  (//.)  Tbis  treatise  Is  more  con- 
taoa\y  cm\l\ed  De  MortalUaU.  Au  Kngllsh  tran«la- 
tlon  by  Sir  Ttaoniaji  Klj-ot,  I^ndoa,  1539,  8^;  Gtnman, 
bjr  A.  Socbcrl.  SuUbacb.  IVSt,  ifi. 

2381.  AmbroaliUy  Abp.  of  Milan^  fl.  a.d. 
374.  De  Bono  Mortis  Liber.  {Opera^  Par. 
1080-90,  foL,  1.  389-414.)     H. 

2381*.  Rupertua  TuHienti*,  fl.  a.d.  1111.  De 
MtHlitatioiie  Mortis  Ubri  II.  {Opera,  II.  862- 
876,  Par.  1038,  f.)l.) 

Also  la  Mlgne  a  PatrvL,  CLXX.  157-380.    B. 

2381V  Ara  Mwrlendl. 

For  ibc  verjr  nurnerou*  early  editions  and  traosla- 
tion*  of  this  vork.  see  Haiti.  Panser.  Bronet,  and 
Orasae.     Scs  also  Nns.  S2tt5-inf. 

2382.  Ranllm,  Jean,    1443-1614.    Doctrinale 
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Mortis  . . .  de  triplid  Morte  corporali  sciliret, 
Culpe,  et  Qehenne  . . .  .  Parisiis,15lS^-'' 
Also  Lugduni,  1610,  4«;  Antr.  lopi  4*;  Pari*, 
1G20,  Afi. 

2883.  MarcelUnOy  Valerio.  II  Dlamerone  ... 
ove  con  rive  ragioni  si  moetra  la  morte  non 
esser  qual  male  che  il  senso  si  persuade,  coa 
una  dotta  lettera,  over  diseorm)  intomo  all* 
lingua  volgare.  Vinegia,  1554,  also  1666, 4*. 
2«c. 

"  Dlaloao  seritu  ooa  samma  dottriaa,  ed  la  pv> 
gala  raTeUa.  raro.'— GoBariiti. 

2388b.  Kjrapaniblng,  Ilenr.  Aqua  Vit«  de 
Fontibus  Salvatoris,  hoc  eat,  Doctrina  evan- 
gel ica  de  Meditatione  Mortis.  Addita  est  Im- 
mortalitatis  Animsp  ...  Asaertio  ...  .  Ant- 
verpiie,  Piantin,  158S,  8*. 

2384.  Pflacher,  Moeea.  Lehre  v<»n  Todt  and 
Absterben  dee  Mensrhen,  in  zwOif  Predigten, 
nebst  einem  Anhang  von  vier  Leichenpredig' 
ten.  Tubingen.  15^,  8*.  (26  sh.)  —  Also  Leip- 
Big,  1603,  K«,  and  Frankfurt,  1GU7,  S«. 

2384*.  Gllacentl,    or    GllaacnU,    Fabio. 

151N).     See  No.  (>12. 
2386.  Ofta,  I*«dro  de.    Priuiera  Parte  de  ls« 

Postriiueriiw  del  Ilombre.    Madrid,  IMS,  foL 

2386s.  ^«nlach,  Paul.    Sieben  Predigten  voA 
Todt  und  6t«rb«w.    Leipaig,  1M7,  4*. 
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8386.  Tuke,  Thomas.  Disconne  of  DeAth. 
Londun,  IttiS,  4*. 

2380b.  Crooke,  Snm.  Death  subdued,  or  the 
Death  of  Death ;  begun  iii  a  Sermon  on  Hosea 
xiii.  14  . . .  nuw  published  and  enlarged  ...  . 
London,  Ittltf,  8«.    BL. 

8387.  D.,  W.  Of  Death  and  the  Nature  of 
Boule?*,  and  the  State  of  Immortality.  Lon- 
don, Ittltf,  8«. 

2388.  Helitains,  Daniel.  De  Contemptn  Mor- 
tis Libri  (luattior,  Yersu  et  Prosa.  Lugduni 
BaUvorum,  1(1*21,  am.  4*.  ff.  4,  pp.  196,  ff.  IJ. 
BL. 

An  edition  of  the  nme  date  in  Mnall  tP.  AIm  in 
his  Potmata,  Ani»t.  1649,  tni.  Vl*.  pp.  'iCl-S(U  (H.). 
and  other  e-l-i.  —  A  Dutch  traiialatioD,  by  Jac.  van 
ZcTccote  (16257). 

8388*.  Cole,  James.  Of  Death  a  Trne  Descrip- 
tion, mid  agiun.><t  it  a  (iood  Preparation.  Lou- 
don, l«*i«,  1>. 

2389.  Featley*  or  Falrcloiigh»  Daniel. 
llexHtoxiuiii,  or  Six  Curdiuls  to  Mtrcngthvn 
tilt*  IIe.irtof  every  faithfiii  Christian  apiinst 
tlie  Terrors  of  Death.     I^mdon,  1087,  fol.  6». 

"A  curious  work.  ' — Lowndt*. 

2390.  Albrechty  Ocorg.  Dulce  amarum :  der 
bitterrtusHc  Totit;  oder  KrkiMrungdert  Articul^ 
vi.m  Todt  und  Absterben  des  Mensclien,  in 
HJr'tH'u  und  fUnfzig  Pre<Iigten.  Nordliufren, 
ltt44,  4«.  — Also  NUrnberg,  16C2,  4«.  (145  bh.) 

239)*.  Drclinconrt,  Charles.  Les  consola- 
ti'MH  de  I'4iuo  fiddle  coiitre  les  frayeurs  de  la 
ni«>rt  ...    .    Paris,  IttSl,  8». 

An  KHotiah  trannlation.  Ulh  cd.,  London.  1724.  8*. 

f»p.  60i  -f-.     H.    The  wnrk  hai  also  been  translated 
uto  0«rman  and  otber  modem  langaafcs. 

2301.  Grlebncr,  or  Oribner,  Daniel. 
Cliristliciiti  TudtcMgeilancken ;  oder  dreyssi;,' 
Predigten  vum  zeitiichcn  Todt  dor  Mensohen 
...  .  Leipzig,  1«7»,  4».  —  Also  t6id.  1686,  4*, 
and  1695,  4*.  (144  sh.) 

2392.  Bates,  William.  A  Sermon  on  Death 
and  Judgment.     L«mdou  ?  IttHS,  8*. 

2393.  Sherlock,  Willi.un.  A  Practical  Dis- 
course concerning  Deatli.  ...  London,  lOiiV, 
8».  — 12th  e<l.,  ibid.  1703,  8«.  pp.  (6),  862.  U. 
—  16th  ed.,  iUid.  1716;  27th  ed.,  ibid.  1766,  8«. 

G. 

A  W*Uk  trantlation.  IdOl.  (fi ',  ~- G«mum,  Lelpxlg. 
1605.  8^  ftc. ;  — French,  Amat.  1706,  If.  ate. 

2394.  Fcnerlelit,  Job.  Conr.  Novissimonim 
priniuni,  da.s  Lnde  des  menschliclien  Lebeu-s; 
...  in  seclizig  l^redigten.  NUrnberg,  ltttt4, 
4f».  (ISl  sli.) 

2394*.  Bundeto,  Carlos.  El  espejo  do  la 
muerte,  con  muy  ctiriosas  eniprtissas  enible- 
maticas  ...     .    Amberes,  1700,  4o. 

8395.  [Asf^ll,  John].  An  Argument  proving, 
tliat  acconliiig  to  the  Covenant  of  Kteriial 
Life  revealed  in  tlie  Scriptures,  Man  may  be 
translated  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life, 
without  passing  through  Death,  though  the 
Iliininne  Nature  of  Chri^  himself  could  n<>t 
be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through 
Death....    [London,]  1700,  «•.  pp.  103.     If., 

BA. 

Also  In  "A  Collection  of  Traeta  written  hf  John 
Aiigtll,"  4te.  London,  1715,  8".  —  For  an  accooiit  «r 
tbia  curlou*  buok,  for  which  the  author  was  expelled 
both  from  the  IrUh  an'l  I  be  Kngli«h  Hot-.«e  of  Com- 
mona,  bv«  AUtboiie's  Diet.  •/ Engt.  Litti-ature,  nnd 
Colerkl^  ■  Ut.  Rtmrtin',  l.oiid.  ltC6.  b*.  II.  3<W-r.9:. 
In  hia  Table  Talk.  July  80.  1831.  Colerldce  nWo  aajt 
of  the  work,  in  which  be  flnda  *'  the  very  kouI  of 
Bwin,— an  intenae.  faalf  aelTdeoelved  hamorlBU.*' — 
"1  acarcelj  remember  elaevbere  anch  uncommon 
akill  In  logic,  such  iawjerlike  acuteneM.  and  yet 
aocb  a  gra<p  of  common  Mnie.  Raeh  of  his  para- 
graphs T«  In  ItMlf  a  whole,  and  jet  a  link  between 
the  preceding  aud  following;  ao  that  the  entire  series 
formii  one  argument,  and  ret  each  la  a  diamond  In  it- 
•eir. '  Some  maj-  regard  thU  praise  as  rather  ex* 
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A  G€rman  tmntlattoD.  with  a  prefkas  Hr  J-  0> 
Pritz  or  Prltitt<,  Leipi.  170-i,  1J«. 

239C.  Prlts  (Lat.  Prltlias),  Job.  Georg.  De 
Translatione  in  \itam  aeteruam  sine  Transitu 
per  Mortem.    Lipsiae,  1701,  4*. 

2897.  De  Immortalitate  Ilominii  contra 

Asgillinm.    Lipsiae,  1702,  4*. 

2398.  RItt meter,  Christoph  Ileinr.  De  No- 
menclaturis  Mortis  emphaticis.  lielmst. 
1710. 

2399.  Pfttir,  Christoph  Mat  thKus.  gchediasma 
...  dc  .Morte  Natunili.    Tu1>ings»,  1722,  4*. 

"  In  primU  ob  leciionem.  emdltlunem  ao  iudlolum 
commeDdaudnm."—  Waleh. 

2400.  Teller,  Romaniis.  Commentatio,  ad 
Naturam  Mortis  requiri  Mentis  a  Corporc 
iia<rraaiif^  uon  solam  SioAvo-if,  Occaslone  Loci 
Act.  XX.  10.     Lipsiie,  1722,  4».  3^r. 

2401.  Reynolds,  John.  A  View  of  Death: 
or,  Tlie  .Soul's  Deiiarture  from  the  World.  A 
Philosophical  Sacre<l  Poem,  with  ...  Notes, 
and  some  Additional  CompoMures.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1725,  4».  pp.  128  -f .  //.  —  The  3d  Ed., 
Lond.  1736,  sm.  8*.     G. 

2402.  Asglll,  John.  Tlie  Metamorphosis  of 
Man,  by  the  Death  and  Kesurrection  of  Christ 
fl-oni  the  Dead.  . . .  Part  1.  London,  1727, 
8o.  pp.  280  +.    H. 

2403.  Ijampe,  Friedr.  Adolf.  Betrachtungen 
von  (ieiu  Sterben  und  Tode  der  Menschen. 
Leipzig,  1731,  S«.  (32  sh.) 

2404.  Bahrdt,  Job.  Friedr.  Abhandlung  der 
reinen  Lehre  unserer  Evangelischen  Kirche 
von  der  Sterblichkeit  nnd  dent  leiblichen 
Tode  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts,  wider 
den  Democritum  Redivirum,  und  andere  So* 
cinianische  8chwMrmer.  Budissin,  17S8,  8*. 
2ffr. 

2405.  Seknbert,  Job.  Enist.  . . .  Temdnftige 
und  schriftuiii^^igc  Gedanken  vom  Tode.  An- 
dere und  vermehrtc  Aufl.  Jena  und  Leipxig, 
(1743,)  1749,  4:  pp.  (16),  196,  (12).     LI 

2406.  CarpoT,  Jacob.  De  genuina  Notione 
Mortis.     Vinar.  1744, 4». 

2407.  Majrer,  Joh.  Epistolische  Betrachtun- 
gen des  Todes.   2  Theile.     Niirnberg,  1744,4*. 

2408.  Nenntann,  Sam.  Betrachtungen  Uber 
die  eigentliche  Ursacbe  und  Absicht,  waruni 
Oott  den  Tod  uber  die  Menschen  verhMngt. 
Prenxlau,  1748,  4o.  pp.  67. 

2409.  Mliller,  Georg  Theodor.  ...  PrUfung 
der  Betnu-hiungtll>cr  die  eigentliche  Ursacho 
und  Absicht,  warum  Gott  den  Tod  Uber  diu 
Menschen  verl)iinget.  Frankfttrt  nnd  Leip- 
xlg,  1749,  8«.  (7  sb.) 

See  Kraft »  >'««<  TheoL  BCU.  V.  S44-S46.    H. 

2410.  Goexe,  Joh.  Meichior.  Die  wiclitigsten 
Abschnitte  der  Lchro  vom  Tode,  in  einigvn 
heiligen  Re<len  ...  .  2>  Aufl.  Bremlau  und 
Uipasig,  (1740,)  1753,  8«.  (41  sh.) 

2411.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Frietlr.  Schrift-  und 
vernunftniMssige  Beweise,  dass  die  Silnde  die 
eiitentllche  Ursache  des  Todes  sey,  gegen  die 
neuecten  Kinwi^rfe  vertheidiget  ...  .  Leip- 
Kig,  1751,  8«.  (13  8h.) 

2412.  Stfiliner,  Carl  Gottfi-.  Philosophisch- 
tliet>k»Kiscl»e  Betrachtungen  Uber  dl«^  Furcht 
fiir  <lem  Tode,  nebst  denen  . . .  Mittein  dage- 
gen  ...     .    Leipzig,  1753,  8«.  (11  sh.) 

2413.  Crnslus,  Christian    August.    De  Reli 
quiis  Gentilismi  in  Opinionibus    de    Morte. 
Commentatio.    Pars   I.,   II.    2    pt.     Lipsiae, 
1756,  4fi.  (4  and  3|  sh.) 

2414. Abhandlung  von  den  ITeberbleibseln 

des    Heidenthums  in  den    Meynungen  vom 
Tode.    Leipsig,  1765,  »•.  8  ffr. 
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2il5.  TrinlttS)  Joh.  Anton.  Todeabetrach- 
tunKt'n  ...    ^     Leipzig,  1766,  4».  (4  hIi.) 

Treats  of  ptajsiemi,  Bpiritual,  «temal,  and  drtl 
deatli. 

2416.  Portcns,  Beilby,  Bp.  Death :  a  Poeti- 
cal Ksitay.  . . .  Tiie  3d  £d.  Cambridge,  (1759,) 
1700,  40.  pp.  20.     H. 

A  SeatoQian  prize  poem. 

2417.  Crcutx,  Friedr.  Carl  Caslmir,  Baron 
▼on.  Die  Griiber.  Ein  philosophlschi^s 
Gediclit  in  nechs  OeHKngen.  Frankfurt,  I7((0, 
8«. 

2418.  Dodd,  William.  Reflections  on  Death. 
London,  litiS,  nm.  8«. 

"  or  this  work  ten  or  more  edition*  bave  been  pab- 
liahed." — Lowndea. 

2410.  MacgOMran,  John.  Death,  a  Tision; 
or.  the  Solemn  Departure  of  Saiuttt  and  Sin- 
nenj,  reprenontetl  under  the  Similitude  of  a 
Dream.    London,  1766,  8«.  pp.  70. 

2420.  Kenton,  Jameti.  An  EBsay  on  Death; 
a  Poem,  in  Five  Books.  London,  17HI,  4«. 
2i.f>d. 

2421.  "Winkler,  or  "Wlnckler,  Gottfried. 
Betmchtungen  Ubcr  den  Tod.  Dresden,  1786, 
4».  pp.  24. 

2422.  HarMTOod,  Edward.  Discourses  on  St. 
Paul*8  Description  of  Death,  and  its  Conse- 
quences. . . .  London,  1790,  S*.  pp.  viii.,  204. 
ll 

2423.  Thieaa,  Joh.  Otto.  Ueber  den  Tod  und 
das  Li-ben.  Leip/.ig  und  Qera,  1799,  S*.  (M 
sh.) 

Bee  Puhrmann,  Handh.  d.  tkeol.  Lit..  II.  I.  462, 
483. 

2424.  Fello-vrea,  Robert.  A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Death,  philosophically,  morally,  and  prac- 
tically considered.  ...  London,  1805, 16*.  pp. 
134  4 .     H. 

2425.  Brock,  C.  A.  van  den.  De  regte 
bet rach ting  des  doods  aaugewezen.  (Fol- 
lowed by  an  essay  of  A.  KerkhofT,  on  the 
same  subject.]  (  V^rhandtUngtn  ran  hei  Gt- 
nooltch.  ti.t  Verdfd.  van  den  Cfirist.  Godsdienst^ 
etc.  's  Huge,  1806, 8».) 

2426.  Rabbe,  Joh.  Heinr.  Betrachtungen 
tiber  Tod  und  Leben.  Trost  fiir  diejenigen, 
welche  den  To«l  furchten  o4er  Uber  ihre  Tod- 
ten  tquiorn.    Braiunschwcig,  18*21,  8».  12  ^r. 

2427.  Eaton,  David.  The  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  Grnl  in  the  Ap{>ointn>ent  of  Death. 
An  EHsay  on  the  Moral  Benefits  of  Death  to 
Mankind....    Loudon,  1822, 12«.  pp.  47.     U. 

2428.  Coratins,  Jacobus.  Euthanasia,  of 
christelijke  voorbereldinp  voor  den  do<Hl.  2» 
druk.  2  delen.  Groningen,  (. . .)  1824,  8*.  fl. 
6.80. 

2420.  East,  Thomas.  Death-Bed  Scenes,  or 
the  Chrintian  Comi>anion  on  entering  the 
Dark  Valley.     London,  1825,  12*.  It. 

2430.  Mason,  John,  A.M.,  1705-1703.  The 
Fears  of  Dying  annihilated  b}'  the  Hope  i>f 
Heaven.  A  Dialogue  on  Death.  With  a 
Vision  of  Future  Bliss.  ...  [Now  flr«t  pub- 
linhed.]  With  Memoirs  of  tue  Author,  and 
IlhiKtrations  of  the  Happiness  of  Heaven. 
By  John  Evans,  LL.D.  London,  1826,  12*. 
pp.  X..  100.     G. 

2431.  [De-^Tey,  Orvillel.  Erroneous  Views 
of  Death.  {CJiruttian  Exam,  for  Nov.  1880; 
IX.  1 01 -182.)     II. 

Al«o  i>ubllkbed  a«  No.  70  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Amerl- 
ean  I'niiarian  Anaociailou. 

2432.  [Krauac,  Heinrich  (Christoph)].  £u- 
thantitoH,  o*ler  <Ier  To<l  von  seiner  Licntseite 
betrachtet,  in  Briefen.  EIn  Trostbuch  ...  . 
Neustadt  a.  d.  Orla,  1H81,  ^'».  pp.  xvi.,  3.36.     F. 

Publ.  under  the  annsram  of  Srtrk  Haurrtuki.  See 
Preude.  Wegtfiei»tr.  I.  4I&-417;  Fubrmann,  Bandb. 
d.  n.  theoL  llU,  L  661  KS. 
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2433.  Seholand,  J.  M.  Bemerkungen  and 
Gedanken  iiber  Leben  und  Tod  des  Menschen. 
Magdeb.  1892,  8».  pp.  104. 

2434.  Dood(D«)een  gids  der  uligfaeid.  Dicht- 
stukje  voor  den  tegenwoordigen  t|jd.  Arnbem, 
J.  G.  Meyer,  18SS,  »•.  A  0.30. 

2434».  Jnlla  do  Fontoncllo,  Jean  S«ba»> 
tien  Eugene.  Recherches  mMico-l^gales  »ur 
rincertitudedeaaigneadelAiuort ...  .  Paris, 
18»,8*. 

2435.  Fear  (The)  of  Death  conBidered,  with 
the  Opinions  of  Emineut  Christian  Writers 
on  the  Subject.    London,  1(05,  &*. 

2436.  Stebblnc,  Henry.  A  Ditconrse  on 
Death,  with  Applications  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine.    London,  1835,  sm.  8*.  4f. 

2437.  Coxe,  Richard  Charle*.  Death  disarmed 
of  his  Vetrurs.  A  Course  of  LectnreK  preached 
in  Lent,  1S36.    London,  1836, 12*.  -1$.  Cd. 

2438.  Krabbe,  Otto.  Die  Lehre  voo  der 
SUnde  und  vom  Tode  in  ihrer  Beziehnng  za 
einander  und  en  der  Auferstehung  Christi. 

—  Exegetisch-dogmatisch     entwickelt   ...    . 
Hamburg.  1S36,  ^.  pp.  xv.,  S80. 

2430.  Syntonds,  John    Addington.     Death. 
(In  K.  B.  Todd  M  Cjfclop.  of  Jnat. and  Physiol., 
1 .  701 -SiW,  Ixmilou,  IS86,  8«. )     H. 
"Aa  admirable  ariiele.'*—^«r.  Bep. 

2440.  Therentin,  Franz.  Vom  Tode;  drei 
Predigten  ...    .     Berlin,  1837,  8«.  12 ^. 

2441.  Man,  Hetnr.  August.  Vum  Tode.  dem 
SoKlc  der  SUnden,  und  der  Aufliebung  dessel- 
ben  durch  die  Auferstehnng  Christi.  Eios 
exegetisch-dogmati!K:he  Abhandlnng  ...  . 
Kiel,  1841,  80.  pp.  244. 

From  the  neotogiache  Mitar^eittn^  svo,  Pelt,  ate. 
Jahrg.  I..  1838,  Hcfi  t.  and  Jahrg.  III..  1840jH(ft 
4.  (P.)  Noilctd  br  A.  Ftvrhrr,  In  Xello-t  TketL 
Jakrb..  1843,  II.  692-607.     B. 

2442.  Klencke,  Herm.    Das  Buch  rom  Tode. 
Entwu:f  einer   Lehre   vom    Sterben    in   der 
Natur  und  vum  TtMle  des  Meu:>chen  in's  Be  ' 
sondere.  ...     Halle,  1840,  f*.  pp.  176  -{-. 

"MaintaiDB  that  death  U  ercrjwbere  the  c«» 
menccment  of  a  nev  de%-eIopmect  of  bring."  — 
BretMch. 

2443.  Saal,  C.  Th.  B.  Die  letzte  Stunde  oder: 
der  Tod  von  alien  Seiten  betrachtet.  Bern- 
higungen  fiLr  Alle^trelche  sich  der  AnfUisung 
nahe  fUhlen  und  fllr  Die,  welcbe  an  den  Gri- 
bern  ihrer  Llcb<'n  weinen.  . . .  Weimar,  184^ 
sm-  8».  pp.  vi.,  175.     F. 

See  Freudc,  Wtgicti»er,  I.  42&-4S7. 

2444.  Lanvergne,  Hubert.  De  I'agtmie  ct 
de  la  nuirt  dans  toutes  len  chutes  d«  la  floci4t^ 
sous  le  rapport  htinianitaire.  physioktgiqne  et 
religieux.    2  vol.  Paris.  |M2,  S».    B. 

There  are  two  diffrreot  Cermtan  traaalatiw.  8m 
Freude,  Wegirtitr.  I.  41*7,  42ts, 

2445.  StclnbeU,  Geo.  Dieweits  nnd  Jenaeits. 
Eine  Abliandlung  iiber  die  Bvdoutung  des 
Totles.  FUr  Gliiubige  verfa.««8t.  2»  Aufl.  HeiK 
bronn,  (1846,)  1847,  !«•.  pp.  t>4. 

2446.  Rentjr, .    De  la  vie  et  de  la  mort. 

Con si<14rat ions  philosophiques  snr  la  vie  de  la 
terre  et  des  fitrea  qui  en  dependent;  en  par- 
ticulier  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  Thomme  et 
de  son  avenir  ...  .  Paris,  1846,  8».  7  fr. 
60  r. 

2447.  Fontenello  on  the  Signs  of  Death. 
{Quartrrly   />r.   for    Sept.    1849;    LXXXT. 

.  346-390.)     H. 

2448.  [Alger,  William  RonnaeTille].  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Death  and  Life.  {Chru- 
ttan  rxam.  for  May,  1851 ;  L.  42^-449.)    H. 

2448«.  Burgess,  George,  Bp.  The  Last  Ene- 
mv;  Conquering  and  Conquered.  ...  Phila- 
delphia, 1851,  1>.  pp.  330.    G. 

2449.  Holjroake,  0.  Jacob.    Ths  Losie  of 
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Death:  or,  Why  sbonld  the  Atheist  fear  to 
Die?  ...  (30th  Thuutiand.)  London,  tS&% 
lt>.  pp.  16.  — Also  New-York,  1856,  12«»,  and 
Philad.  ISM,  1(>». 

Beprinted  from  Th«  Rea^oner.  No.  198. 

2450.  WtkgVkeTf  Ilerm.     Der  Tod,  beleuchtet 
vom  Standpunkte  der   Naturwisscnschafteu. 
..    2iAufl.     Bielefeld,  (1M5,)  1857,  leo.  pp. 
108. 

A  JhUck  traniUUoo.  by  J.  L.  Tenrcn.  Utrwht, 
18M.80. 

2450*.  Schopcnhaner,  Arthur.  D^  la  mort 
et  de  Bon  rapport  avuc  rindestructibilit^  de 
r^tre  en  hoi.  [Translated  from  the  Uerman.l 
lUfvw  Gfrtnaniquf,  1861,  XIV.  513-534,  and 
XV.  341-365.)    BA. 

2.  Dance  of  Death. 

3451.  PclflHAOty  f:tienne  Gabriel.  Recherches 
historiques  et  Htternires  sur  les  DanKcs  des 
Morts  et  sur  I'orif^ine  des  cartes  k  Jouer; 
ouvrage  orn6  de  cinq  litbof^raphics  et  de 
TiiiCnettes.  Dijon,  et  Paris,  182o,  8«.  pp.  Ix., 
367. 

2452.  D0UCC9  Francis.  The  Dance  of  Death 
exhibited  in  elegant  Engravings  on  Wood 
with  a  Diiuiertatiun  on  the  several  Uepresen- 
tationn  of  that  Subject  but  more  particularly 
on  those  ascribed  to  Macaber  and  Hans  IIoU 
bein  ...  .  London,  18S8,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  262  +. 
H. 

2453.  Massmaim,  Hans  (or  Job.)  Ford.  Lite- 
ratur  der  Todtentjfcnze.  . . .  ( Aus  dem  "  Sera- 
peum"  bcsuuders  abgodruckt.)  Leipzig,  1840, 
8«.  pp.  135.     U. 

2454.  Portonl,  Hippolyte.  La  Danse  des 
Morts,  deysiniie  par  Hans  Holbein,  grav^  sur 
pierre  par  Joseph  8chlotthauer.  expliqu^e 
par  Hippolyte  Fortoul.  Paris,  [l842,J  16*. 
{fkBh.  and  b3  plates.) 

For  the  ooutenu  or  Fortoal's   Esmj,  we  R.  Wcl. 
g«r«  KuMStUfer- Catalog,  Abth.  XIII.  no.  liS61. 

2455.  Kiat,  Nikolaas  Christiaan.  De  kerke- 
lijke  architectuur  en  de  doodendansen ;  als 
proeve  van  het  humoristisch  karakter  der 
christelijke  kunst  in  het  tijdvak,  hetwelk  de 
Hervurming  heeft  voorbereid.  Met  5  lith. 
platen.     Leiden,  18l4,  8*.  Jl.  3.00. 

tM55«.  Nanmann,  F.  Der  Tod  in  alien  seinen 
Bezichungen,  ein  Warner,  Triister  und  LuHtig- 
macher.  AIm  Beitrag  zur  Literaturgeschichte 
der  Todteutitnze.  Mit  3  Tafeln  Abbildungen. 
Dresden,  IH44,  12<>.  }  th. 

245().  Massmanii,  Hans  (or  Job.)  Ferd.  Die 
Baseler  Todtentilnze  in  getreuen  Abbildun- 
gen. Nebst  geitchichtlicher  Untersuchung,  so 
wie  Vergleichung  mit  den  Ubrigen  deutschen 
TodtentKozen,  ihrer    Bilderfolge    und  ihren 


gemeinsamen  Reimtexten.  Sammt  einem  An- 
hangc:  Todtentanz  in  Uolzschnitten  des  fiinf- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts.  ...  Mit  81  Al)bilduu* 
gen  auf  22  Kupfertafeln  und  mit  27  litliogra- 
phierten  BUttern.  Stuttgart*,  1847,  16*,  pp. 
127,  If.  xiii.  +,  ond  Abbildungen,  4«.  (J. 
•  Scheible's  Schatzgrdber,  V«  Theil.)    H. 

2456*.  Scl&iUtm  Jacobl,  J.  C.  De  neder- 
landsche  doodendans.     Utrecht,  1849,  sm.  8*. 

2457.  I^anglola,  Gustache  Hyacintbe.  Essai 
bistorique,  phil4.Mk>phique  et  pittoresque  sur 
les  Danses  des  Morts  . . .  acoompagnA  de  ciu- 
quante-quatre  planches  et  de  nombreuses 
vignettes  ...  suivi  d*une  Lettre  de  M.  C. 
Leber  et  d*nne  Note  de  M.  Depping  sur  le 
m^nie  8i\jet.  —  Ouvrage  compl6t6  et  publi6 
par  .M.  Andr6  Pottier  ...  et  M.  Alfred  Baa- 
dry.    2  torn.    Rouen,  1852,  S".     F. 

The  mokt  eomprcbeoalve  vork  od  the  latOeet. 

2458.  Kastmer,  (Joan)  Georges.  Les  Danset 
des  Morts.  Dissertations  et  recherches  his- 
toriques,  philosophiques,  litt6raires  et  musi- 
catcs  sur  les  divers  monuments  de  ce  genre 
qui  existent  ou  qui  ont  exists  tant  en  France 
qu'i  r^tranger,  accompagn^es  de  la  Danse 
Macabre,  grande  ronde  vocale  et  musicale  et 
instrumentale  ...  et  d'une  vuite  de  planches 
repr^rientant  des  sujets  tir<^.s  d'anciennes  dan- 
ses des  morts  des  XIV*  XV«,  .VVI«  et  XVII« 
si^clos  ...    .     Paris,  18o*i,  4*. 

2459.  [Majrers,  William  8.  F.].  Holbein  and 
the  Danco  of  Death.  (Atlanlic  Monthly  for 
March,  1859;  III.  265-282.)     H. 

See,  rurtber,  the  bibliofrapbical  DlcUonmrlea  of 
Ebert,  Brunei,  mod  Onuae,  under  "  DsaM  Maoabre," 
■'Hulbei..  Mrriao,"  and  "  Todtentani."  KtMrd's 
Bitt.  <!(«  livrts  pof/utairtM.  II.  2SB-354.  and  Orfttne's 
l^hrbvch  4Hier  aUg»m.  LUmrArgtaekiohU,  IL  U.  146- 
14».  

2460.  Dan^a  (La)  general  de  los  Muertoe. 
[Abotit  A.u.  1850.]  (Appended  to  Ticknor's 
Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit.,  New  York,  1848,  h», 
III.  45U-474;  comp.  I.  89-91.)    B. 

2461.  Borup,  Thomas  Larson.  Dot  mennes- 
keligc  Livs  Flugt,  eller  DUde-Dands  ...  afbil- 
det  ved  l»rerige  Stykker,  og  Samtaler  imel- 
lem  DOden  og  Personerne.  ...  3*  Oplag. 
KJdbenhavn,  1814,  4*.  pp.  80.    U. 

2461*.  Holbein,  Hans,  the  younger.  Der 
Todtentanz  oder  der  Triumph  des  Todes  nacb 
den  Original-Holzschnitten  des  Hans  Holbein 
von  C.  il[elmuthj.  Magdeburg,  [18S6,j  foL 
46  liUi.  plates.    U. 

The  text  la  ft-om  the  Augiburg  edition  of  1M4. 

2461^  Holbein**  Dance  of  Death,  with  aa 
Historical  and  Literary  Introduction.  Lon- 
don, J(^n  Russell  Smith,  1849,  sm.  8*  or  lO*. 
pp.  iv.,  146.    F. 


C— THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 


1.  OomprelieiiBive  Worki. 

Vote.  —  On  the  happiness  of  the  Intermediats  State, 
see  below,  F.  2. 

2462.  Blondel,  David.  Des  Sibylles  c£lebr4es 
tant  iHir  1  antiquity  payenne  que  par  les 
laincts  P^rcs,  discours  traitant  . . .  [of  the 
Sibylline  books,  andj  des  suppositions  que  ces 
livres  contiennent,  principalement  touchant 
r^tat  des  honimes  bons  et  mauvais  apr^  la 
mort.    Charenton,  1549,  4*. 

iMQcd  in  16&1  w(tt  tbe  tiUe :  —  "  Trmlt«  de  la  ert- 
•ooe  dee  P^ree  touchant  I'^lat  dee  Auie*  aprte  cette 
vie  etde  Torlgioe  de  la  prl^re  pour  les  morts  «t  da 
purfatoire,"  etc. —  "A  rare,  but  valuable  work."  — 
Brttaeh.  —  An  Emaliih  trsaslatkin  by  J.  Davie*, 
Lood.  IMl,  fol. 

246^  AsscBtaniy   Qiui.    Sim.     Bibliothecft 


OrienUlis  ...    .    3 torn. in 4 pt.  Rome,  1719- 
28,  fol.    H. 

See  the  "  DlMertotio  de  Syria  Nestorianla.  \  XVI. 
De  Statu  Aoimaruni  Corporlbua  exutarun,"  In  Tom. 
III.  P.  II.  pp.  rocxlil.-xlix.,  where  »tll  be  found 
•onie  verj  cunoua  niaitcr.  Comp.  Tom.  III.  P.  I.  pp. 
Hi,  S'l2,  Sa.  S33.  deo.  See  aUo  the  extraru  froni 
Diooysiut  BarSallbi.  aid.  II.  16&-I67.  and  froia 
Oregoriua  Abulpharafius  or  BarUebrau*.  II.  294, 


2463.  Baumgarten,  Biegm.  Jac.  Historia 
Doctrinae  de  Statu  Animarum  separatamm. 
[Resp.  B.  O.  Dreckmann.]    Hal.  liM,  49.  pp. 

78. 

2464.  [BlaclKbnmc,  Francis].  An  Histori- 
cal view  of  the  Controversy  concerning  aa 
Intermediate  State  and  tbe  Separate  Exist- 
ence of  the  Sool,  between  Death  and  the 
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Qoneral  RMnrrection,  deduced  from  the  Be- 

{;innitig  of  the  Protestant  Kefornmtion  to  the 
*re»ent  Tiniefl.  ...  The  2d  EnL,  corrected 
and  fq-eatly  enlarged.  . . .  London,  1772,  8^. 
pp.  Ixxii.,  36«.     F. 

X\M>  in  hi*  WoHu.  Vol.  III.  (fll)— Pint  ed.,  n- 
titled  "A  gbort  Hlitorical  View,  "  tu,  L«nd.  1769^ 
8".  pp.  Ivili..  124.    H. 

2IC5.  Prieatle  V,  Joseph.  An  History  of  the 
Corrnptions  of  Chrintianity  ...  .  The  3d 
VA.  2  vol.  (1st  ed.,  Birmingham,  1782,  8*,) 
Btwton,  1797,  Vy>.     11. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  231-245.  conulna  a  "  Hiitory  of  Opt- 
Dions  concerning  the  State  of  the  Dead." 

1U66.  Kmeatiy  Joh.  August.  De  vetenim 
Patruin  Opinione  de  Statu  Medio  Animorum 
a  Corpore  sejunctorum.  (Excursus  to  his 
I^rtiones  Acad,  in  Epist.  ad  Hr.braeot,  Lips. 
17»5,  K«.  pp.  33S-346.) 

2467.  Benitcty  George.  01am  Haneshamoth, 
or  a  View  of  the  Intermediate  State,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Kecords  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tentament;  the  Apocryphal  Books*,  in  Hea- 
then Authors;  and  the  Greek  and  I^atin 
Fathers.  ...  Carlisle,  1800, 8». pp. i v., 419.  G. 
"A  work  of  various  erudition  and  deep  research." 
~Bp.  Haraleff. 

3468.  Dodgaoit,  Charles.  In  Note  C.  to  Vol. 
I.  of  his  translation  of  Tortullian,  in  the 
Library  of  t/if  Father*,  Oxford,  184*2,  8«,  pp. 
116-121),  Mr.  D.  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  passages  from  the  Fathers,  illustrating 
their  notions  of  the  intermediate  state,  and 
their  use  of  the  term  "  Paradise." 

See.  further,  No.  2525,  Bctracl&tiing; 
2527.  Campbell  I  2542,  Ii5»eh<>r)  257^K, 
HnntlnKford)  257U«,  Beckers  i  2591, 
litttlcemuller. 


2460.  Hlppolytusy  Ihrtuentis,  fl.  a.d^  290. 
'Ejc  tov  irpbs  'EAAifi'av  Aiiyov  ...  ircpi  rijc  roi/ 
wavrbt  atrial.  Kx  Libro  adverstis  Gra'cos, 
qui  inscribitur  Adversus  Platonem,  de  Causa 
Univcrsi. 

This  fragment,  which  has  been  falwlr  ascribed  to 
Josephus,  giTes  a  curioui  description  or  "  Hades.  Id 
which  the  sould  of  the  rigbti-ous  and  unrighteous  are 
detained."  The  l-ent  editions  of  the  Greek  text  are 
hy  BuQiien,  ChrUtianitfi  and  Mankind,  Vol.  V.  {alias 
"Analccta  Ante-XicBiin,"  Vol.  I.)  Lund.  1864,  8",  pp. 
893-402  IH.).  and  Lngarde  in  hid  ed.  of  Hippclvtu<>. 
Lips.  1908,  tf.  pp.  6K-7S.  Wbiston's  Knglli^h  rerston 
is  appended  to  the  common  editions  of  hU  translation 
of  Jot«pbu<i.     See,  fuither,  No.  2938. 

2469^.  Joannes  Saba,  .\.d.  5ft0. 

See  an  pxtruct  from  his  Ditrovr§«*  (Sjfiac),  in 
Asocmani,  Bibl.  Orient.  I.  4de.     H. 

2469<>.  Traotatns  antiquus  de  Remunera- 
tione  Meritorum  non  diiata.  (In  A.  Mai's 
Script.  VH.  Nora  Coll.,  VII.  264-270,  Rom. 
1833, 4».)     //. 

2470.  Toatado  (Lot.  Tost  at  us^,  Alonso, 
Bp.  of  jtriUi,  I400-14«K!».  Do  Animabus  se- 
paratls,  (.-nniUKiue  variis  Keceptaculis.  (With 
treatises  by  BHrtiiol.  Sibylla  and  Joh.  Trithc- 
nlus,  in  the  (Hium  tMeolngicum  tripartitum, 
Duaci,  1021,  8^) 

Also  in  hi«  Oitrra,  Tom.  XXV.,  Venetils,  ITaS,  fol., 
p,  82.  et  ncqq.  8ce  Flugge,  Geseh.  dm  GtavhenM  an 
UnaterbUchkeit,  III.  il.  172-174.  who  calls  it  "a  ^-cry 
learned  treaii-te." 

2471.  Jacobns  de  Clnsa,  or  de  Erfor- 
dia,  or  de  Paradlao,  or  de  Grny- 
trode,  or  Junterbuck,  Ctirthusientis. 
[Tractatus  de  Animabus  exutis  a  Corporibus, 
sivc  de  Apparitionibus  Animarum.  Burgdorf, 
1475,]  fol.  (26  leaves,  33  lines  to  a  page.)    A, 

See  Hatn.  n.  9849;  Anurer,  I.  266,  D.  1.  Hatn  dc- 
•orlbei  right  other  editions  of  this  work  pabUsbed 
in  the  flfteenth  ceuturjr. 

2472.  Blanc  ard,    or    Blanckart    (Lai. 

Candldus))  Alex.    De  Ketributione  Justo- 
rum  statim  a  Morte.    Colonic,  [1561^]  8* 
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2472».  VIrety  Pierre.  l)!spntftt!oo«  chrMtien- 
nes  totichaut  Peutat  des  tr^pasate  ...  .  Ge- 
neve, 155*2,  8». 

TreaU  of  "  la  oosmographie  taftmalc,**  **  tm  piffa- 
tolrc,"  "It  Umbo."  "la  ana  d'Abrmhan."  aad  -la 
desecnte  aux  •nflrrs." 

2473.  Specker  (Lot.  Speccerns),  Mel- 
chior.  Von  dem  leiblicheu  Tode  uud  dem 
Stande  der  Seele  nach  dem.oolben  bis  auf  den 
Jungsten  Tag.    Stranb.  1560,  4*.  IT.  2»S. 

2474.  FlaTln,  Melchior  de.  De  I'esUt  da 
ames  apr^s  le  tr^pas,  rt  ctmiment  elles  vlvent 
estant  t^par^s  du  corps :  et  des  pargatoires 
qu'elles  souffrent  en  ce  monde  et  en  Taatrs 

. .    .    Tholoee,  15(M,  4». 

Also  Paris,  1579.  U».  ff.  166;  IM6,  0*:  aad  Boara. 
1614.  ir*. 

2474*.  Faber,  Basil.  Tract&tlein  ron  den 
8eelen  der  Verstorl>enen  und  allem  ihruo 
Ztiptande  ...     .     Leips.  15711,  S*. —  A!m>  Aid. 

1584,  8». 

2475.  IVelaer,  Georg.  Bericbt  von  der  Ud- 
Bierblichkeit  und  Zustand  der  Seele  oacb 
ihrem  Al>schied  und  letzten  IQiudeln  der 
Wolt ;  aus  den  Schriften  Lutheri,  Matthesii, 
Miri  und  Gigantis.  (Bud.  tWSf)  Leipzig, 
(1600?)  1602,  8».  (32  »h.) 

2476.  Gretser,  Jac.  De  subterraneis  Anima- 
rum Rocoplaculis  contra  ^octarios  Disputatio 
theologica.     lugolstailii,  1507,  4*. 

AIM  in  his  Optra,  V.  i.  1S7-198. 

2477.  Du  Jon  {Lat.  Junius'^  Francois,  </ 
Bourgff,  1545-1602.  Theses  theologies  de 
Statu  .\nimn*  separata;  a  CtJrporc  poet  Mor- 
tem.—  De  Statu  Anini.np  post  Carni4  Kesurrec- 
tionera.    {Opera,  Genev.  1613,  fol.,  1.  213^-39.) 

h. 

Published  separately  at  Leyden  la  1M8  aaO  1600. 

2478.  Blefken,  Dithmar.  Refrigcriom  ex 
Fontibus  Israelis  desumptnm  adversus  Pur- 
gatorium  Melchioris  Flavini,  in  quo  de  Statn 
Animae  ejusque  Operationibus  dum  adhoc  in 
Corpore  est  et  |iost  DiMcessiuii  a  Corpore  docft- 
tur.  Item  de  Sepultura,  de  Vita  aetema  et 
Inferno  ...  .  Aliquot  Hintoriolis  omatum. 
Arnhemiae,  1610,  8*.  *20  ffr. 

2479.  Zellfelder,  W'ilh.  Bericbt  tod  den 
Zustiiiiile  der  ):<eele  noclt  dem  Abctchied  von 
dem  Leibe  vor  dem  jungsten  Togo.  Leipsig, 
IttlS,  40. 

2480.  Hnnnlnsy  Nic  DispuUtlo  de  Huma- 
na* AuiniK  8tatn  post  Mortem  ...  .  [JResp. 
Adr.  8todert.j    >Vitteb.  16S1,  4*. 

2481.  VoaalttCyQerardniJohannis.  De  Stata 
Auiniw  k  Curpore  sepnratse!.  (lu  his  Tketa 
Theol.,  1A3^  4»;  Opcm,  VI.  371-378.)    H. 

2482.  Oerlnard,  Joh.  De  Statu  Animanua 
post  Mortem.    Jen.> ,  IMS. 

Also  iu  the  Fuscicutus,  etc  Vol.  I. ;  see  No.  SMB. 

2483.  Gllloli,  (iiov.  Tom.  Propugnatio  nata- 
ralis  Incliuationis,  quam  post  hominis  Mortem 
Anima  ratioualis  separata  habet  ad  Ctirpas 
snum  et  ad  reiterandam  cum  illo  Unionem. 
Patavii,  1035,  4*. 

2484.  Stengel,  Carl.  De  Statu  Animarum 
post  Mortem.    Aug.  Vind.  1515,  12*.  (7  sh.) 

2485.  An<yraat.     or     An&lrant    (Lat 

Anty-raldus),  Moype.  Disi-tiura  de  I'eetat 
dea  fiddles  aprte  la  mort.  Saumur,  1M6,  4*. 
—  Also  1667,  8». 

A  Dutch  tmnalatloa,  ITtrctfit,  ItNt,  and  AbbL 
1717,80;  GmMa.  L«iptl«r.  1686,  Ir*;  SmftUk,  with 
tb«  title  "  The  Eridenoe  of  Things  net  Seen,"  Lsa- 
doa,  a.D.  * 

2486.  Franekembergy  Abraham  von  (Lai. 
Franciscns     Montanii«)«     Schriffl-    uud 

SlaubensmXastge  Betrachtung  von  d«m  Ort 
er  Seelen,  wie  [wennfl  de  voa  dem  Leibs 
abgMchiodea.    KOiugftalD,  104€»  IP. 
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Btgg.  81cn»l,a«ri[.     ludlclD 

lluniiiiibu.  •Ullm  uMt  obltu 
psuJi^lui.     In^liilultl,  1*33,  «■ 


I4M.  [IVblts  iLvl.  Anclni  < 
ItJiBu].  VlllWllonl.  !im  do  I 
Turn  ilUtu  lUllo  BpUlcoua  Qmia 
diu  .  Thuiu  Anglo  ul  Alblll 
•ill,  IWl.  f. 


dli,  IW1.4-. 
I  Albll*), 


H93,  KortoB,  J 

aH    Trulhi  ... 

>  nln  [pp.  (III-336I  th 


,    Db  AnlDU  w 
IS*.  4-. 

Dg  Aolm*  ■> 


I.  c..Drcri,(nB 

I'uii',  issif. 


lops  cuurrrnlng  IhaMlddle-Stals  of  SuuIh 

Ac.  bf-fbr«   the   IMt   cpT  Jiulnn^Dl.     Full 
UM  WhUa  (J^r.  Anglaa  n  Albll*; 

logiia  cuuTprninc  tha  Xlddla  gUts  of  Sauli 

Pvl^l•«o,l».   0JV. 

MO.  Maimer,  Juh.    DlapntilioDH  iam  d 

Rtldhol j'oirKlTd  :'tl^"t .  U^brrrlil. '"Vll 
l*l»[s>e,  IMI-M,4^^1<1^) 


lf.Sisx 


LoDduii,  letO,  )>•. 
»M.  Placet,    ITiiKeli.     L'Htat  d«   Imo 

.«l>ui»  ...    .    I'uli,  IfllO,  1». 
iW.  [Artopana   (C<ri>.   BacluT),  Job. 

quliitlD  dc  SUtn,  Luco  vl  Vlu  Aiiimiiruin, 


1600.  Bebel,  Bullhuar.  F.Hin<n  Serlu  Dto- 
qnU'li.llit  da  Slitu.  l.i>ea  .rl  VIM  Aniln>^u^^ 

ILni  'V™liIim??'"AV''Il-"'l«l"'  1™W^ 

Aim  ta  til*  ^wfJnffiu.  10-  Vol- 1.  i  ■«  Kd.  3UB. 

■x:.  Ralaklms,  Tlic^Our.    Du  Lcbon  dcr 

dar  iktic,  wun'iMe  mtn'uanarlilbchEn  UOit 
A«ckl*d«i  bka  an  den  iniu«tvn  TiifE  -■■  ■ 
It/ibwk,  ins,  W.)  LripliR.  1J2J.  la».  pp.  1», 
to  which  ii  adilrd  J'lh.  Kwchcc'i  Kurtir  B^ 


QSM.  Diirr,  Joh.  Conr. 
AUortil  IBl'.^™ 


weig,  lOIB,  S*.  pp.  200  t 


2SH.  aantbeT,  J^>h. 


Top«ii.lon«  ad  Cocpui.     Lip.i»,  IWS,  4-. 
a.  Falck,  Mllmnnrl.    Il[Morl>IU>  da  Anl- 
<■  »parala.     Vilrnibcrinui,  IWI,4<. 
^.  IVoollaalobf  Job.    T>e  An'ma  Hpa- 
nta.     3   pi.     Tr.j,T:Il  ul  Rh>D«D,  MWg.  *•- 

7.  Cappvi.  Lonli.  De  Humlmni  pnal  Mm^ 


1618 
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V18.  Deitts«hinaitn|  Joh.  Dispntatio  de 
Statu  AniniK  Bei>arat«B.    l^'ittebergae,  19Ut. 

J619.  Pcsarovlusy  Panlun  Pomian,  1650- 
1723.  ...  PHrmdiBum  Infemalem,  ]>lspata>- 
tiono  Inaiigurali  diactissuin  ...  sabmittit 
...  .  [iVM.  Andr.  Dan.  Uabichborst.J  Roa- 
tochii,  1694,  4«.  pp.  60. 

Th«  aoibor  denie*  aot  oalj  a  "  Pandlsu  Inferaa- 
lU,"  but  the  dootriiM  of  an  lntcnn«dlst«  state. 

2520.  Wandaly  Hans.  De  Stata  Animarnm 
Fidel itini  iM)tit  Excessam  aCorporiba*.  llav- 
niic,  1«»«,  4«. 

2521.  RaaoHery  Joh.  Knrser  Entwnrf  tod 
der  meiiiichlichen  Seelen  Wesen  und  Unsterb- 
lichkett,  und  von  dernelben  ZuBtand  wenn  sie 
Tom     Ij«ibe    g«tichiedeii    ...    .     KudolHtadt, 

1609,  8«. 

App«od«!d  to  Theod.  Beinkiaff'a  LAtn  fl«r  Sut*, 
etc.    Bee  No.  2507. 

2522.  littaclicry  CaHp.  Animae  Beparatae  8ta- 
tum  nou  t'sne  violentum.  Yiteb.  1701,  4*. 
(2Bh.) 

9623.  Mayer,  Joh.  FHedr.  DisMTtatio  de  Con- 
ditinne  resuBcitaturum  in  banc  Vitam.  Gryph. 
1702. 

2524.  Alte  qnd  nene  Zengnime  Tom  Zantande 
der  Seelon  uacb  dieiiem  Leben.  [17 — ?J  b^. 
pp.  104. 

2525.  Betraehtmic  Ton  dem  mittlem  Zn- 
stand  der  Seeleu  uacb  ibrem  Abscbied  aud  dein 
Leibe,  mit  ConHons  ...  der  beiligen  Schrifft 
und  deB  gesammten  guttKeeligen  Alterthuni* 
ana  Licbt  gestellt  durch  etlicbe  Wabrbcit 
und  Qerechtigkeit  Bucbende  evangelitiche 
Cbrlsten.  Amsterdam,  1703,  H«.  pp.  448  -f.— 
New  ed.,  enlarged,  [Leipsig,]  ll'^b^  8*.  pp. 
33»+. 

J.  7.  Oaoe  In  hit  Gerhtrua  notatu»,  publ.  under 
the  name  ofHuldfricua  Irvnxus  PaRUii,  p.  Sl.etacqq.. 
attempt!  tu  >how  that  J.  W.  Peivrsi-n  aud  O.  Klein- 
NIcolai  were  the  authors  of  thU  treaiii»e.  Other*, 
with  less  probability,  haw  ascribed  ii  to  Oottfiicd 
Arnold.  Bee  llubi*rt  B«cker«.  MittheUungtn,  etc.  I. 
1'2,  note.  lu  this  work  the  intermediate  st  ite  ia  re- 
garded as  a  purgatory.  Sec,  further,  Mylios,  BibL 
Anon..  No.  ltM7. 

2626.  [Gerbrr^  ChrlBtlan].  TbeoloffiBches 
Bedenketi:  Ob  die  8eele  eines  UUiibigeii 
nach  dem  Abitcbiod  vun  dem  Leibe  al«obiild 
EU  Cbristu  in  dits  ewige  Freude  kommef 
dabey  eines  Anonym!  Scbrift  vun  dem  mitt- 
lern  ZuHtande  der  Seele  nach  ibrem  Ab(«cbied 
auB  dem  Leibe  Aniift.  1703.  gcpriiXt  wird. 
Frankfurt,  1704,  fi".  pp.  140. 

Another  ed.,  Urcsdeu,  1729,  8*  (14  sh.),  vith  the 
author's  name. 

2627.  Campbell,  A.TchibK\A,  Bp.  of  Aberdeen. 
The  DoctrineB  of  a  Middle  State  between 
Death  aud  the  Resurrection :  of  Prayera  Rir 
the  Dead:  and  the  Necessity  of  Ptiriflcatiun ; 
plainly  proveti  from  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church:  and  acknowledged  by  «evcrul 
...  Great  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  others,  since  the  Reformation.  To  whitli 
is  adde<l,  an  Api>endix  concerning  the  Descent 
of  the  S<ml  of  Christ  into  Hell  ...  .  To- 
gether with  the  Judgment  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Hickes  concerning  this  Bo«*k  ...  in  the 
first  Edition.  And  a  .Manuscript  of  . . .  Bishop 
Overal,  ufKin  the  SubjiH^t  of  a  Middle  State 
ike.  never  before  printed.  ...  London,  1721, 
fol.  pp.  xxii.,  310.     />. 

Bp.  Overal's  " Praeieetloaes  ...  de  Patrum.  t 
ChrUU.  Aninia;  el  de  Aniichriato"  oooupj  pp.  KB- 
TM.  —  The  nrtt  rd.  of  C.impbcU's  woric  was  published 
anonjmounly.  with  the  Utle:  — "Soma  Prlmitlva 
Doctrines  revived:  or  the  Intermediate  or  Middle 
Bute  of  Dc'iKirtcd  Souls,"  etc  Loodoo,  1713,  b*. 
pp.  xvl.,  x\.,  170.    BM. 

2528.  [Dn  Pin,  Louis  Blllea].  Analyse  de 
rAi)0C4ilypHe  ...  avts;  des  DiBscrtatious  ...  . 
2  vol.  Paris,  1714, 12o.  pp.  728. 
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The  Dtath   IHasertatlea  mppttan  MinenariaataK 
the  tenth  treat*  et  the  state  of  depaitad  aeaU  till  Oa 
Day  ot  Judgment :  the  eleventh  ts  on  the  Daj  M 
Jndgracm.    See  th«  Jammmt  d*»  5,«mim  for  Dec.  1^ 
1T14. 

2529.  Hbttlng^ri  Joh.  Ileinr.,  the  ynmtfer. 
Tractat  vom  Zaatand  der  Seelen  nadi  dcot 
Tode.    1716, 8*. 

2590.  Marea,  ArmandoB  Guido  de*  Sebrift- 
nnd  vemunftmiBsige  Erwtgung  der  Fra^: 
ob  die  abgeacbiedeaen  Seelen  nach  dem  Tod« 
noch  eine  ErkenntniBS  tod  dem  Zaetandr  der 
Hfelt  haben.  (In  the  Deutsche  Acta  Und. 
fi>r  1715 ;  XXX.  482,  et  seqq.) 

2531.  Sturmyy  Daniel.  Discoanet  on  several 
Snlyeeta,  but  principally  on  the  2i$epanit« 
State  of  Souls.  . . .  Cambridge,  1716,  sm.  £*. 
pp.  436  -f .     G. 

2532.  PDmO;  Chrittoph  Mattbiua.  De  State 
et  Ubi  Animarnm  sejMuratarum.  Tubtngs, 
1719,  4«. 

253>.  Biumety  Thomaa.  De  Statu  Mortniv 
rum  et  Iie.<nirgentinm  Liber.  1720  or  1723. 
See  No.  2138,  etc. 

2533.  Cockb«un&y  Archibald.  A  Phflofiopbifnl 
ExMiy  concerning  the  Intermediate  State  if 
Blessed  Souls.     London,  1722,  8*.  IT.  S,  pp.  T';. 

2534.  Tltrlarlue,  Joannes,  p*eudfm.t  D« 
btatu  Anims  sepnratse  pont  Mortem  ...  . 
{Acta  Krud.,  1722,  pp.  3U3-3i»6.)     //. 

Maintains  that  the  sowl  coatinnea  with  the  body  US 
Um  reaurrectioa.    8*«  Koa.  2SS&,  ti*M, 

2535.  Zaitn,  Adam.  Ditiqnlsitio  de  Loco  Ani- 
mae seu  Blcnti.H  a  Corpore  nenitns  separ*:* 
...    .    {Ada    Erud.,    Suppiem.,  1*24,  YIIL 

115-127.)    ff. 

In  opposition  to  the  preceding.    Titriarlna  lepiM, 
aid.  pp.  17V-183. 

2536.  Bjrlke,  Chr.  Dispntatio  thcokigiftt  de 
Anim^)us  bis  mortuorum*  inter  Coelites  c«>iu- 
morantibus  in  prima  Separatione.  [Prei. 
Ileinr.  Klausing.]    Lipsiae,  1724,  4«. 

2507.  'Weraadorf,  Gottlieb.  DisserUtio  de 
Animarnm  fieparitturtim  Statu,  earnmlemqi:e 
cum  Vivid  Commercio.     Vitebergas,  172^,4*. 

pp.  64. 

Also  in  his  2NirpMl«t<MUs  Aemd..  L  ttl,  et  seqq. 

2538.  SchriftmH-tsige  (iedankeu   vom  Zn- 

stande  der  abgeschiedenen   Seelen.    Witteor 
berg,  (172i'i,)  1733,  8«.  pp.  142. 

A  translation  of  the  above. —  A1m>  In  L6arhcr'a 
.A«Mr(«acii«  S«mmtumg.  pp.  S7&-628.    8««  No.  2S41 

253D.  Gcrdes,  Daniel.  Dispntatio  de  Jndirio 
particulari  Animarnm  a  Corpore  separatarum. 
Duisburgi,  1727, 4». 

2540.  Aletrln,  Erik.  De  Anima  ejusqee  post 
Fata  Kecordatione.    Upsal.  1728,  4*. 

2&41.  [HVatta,  Isaac].  An  Essay  toward  ths 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State  of  Souls  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ci4n- 
mencement  of  the  Rewards  of  Virtue  sod 
Vice  immediately  after  Death.  ...    Loodoa, 

1782,  «•.  pp.  84.    H. 

See  Nova  Aetm  JRrwd..  SuppL.  VII.  lOl-IOT.    BA. 

2542.  Ij5achicr,  Valentjn  Ernst.  AuserleM^De 
Sammluug  der  besten  nnd  neuem  Schrifflen 
vom  Zustand  der  Seelo  nach  dem  Tod  . . .  mit 
einem  Vorbericbt  und  besonderer  Ansflhrung 
vermehrt  ...  .  Dressden,  1735,  8*.  pp.  (G!), 
700,  (134\ 

Cbnfenis.  1.  Zi6s^er^  "  Yortwrleht,**  SO  psgti. 
giving  a  sketch  of  lue  n»o*cm  hlatorr  oT  apluioaa  »a 
the  suhject,  with  the  litiTature.— s.  Job.  Meisaer's 
"Abhandlung  Ton  der  Bticligkeit  d<*r  m\X  ihirn  Lci- 
bern  ai«ch  ni.iht  rereinijrieo  Borlrn,"  pp.  1-^9,— «b4 
S.  his  "Abhaadlung  von  den  Miitcl"Uod  fcdarlitcr 
Seelen."  pp.  «>-aB4.  —  4.  Thml.  Beiakizuc>  "  ^ 
ben  der  Seelen  im  Todc."  pp.  2i;>.37t — &.  U.  Woxss- 
dorfTs  "  Sehrinmaa^lgtr  Ocdanckcn  von  drm  t*' 
stan.le  der  ab^^resehiedeaen  Sce-'cn."  pp.  S75-&3^— •. 
X<dscher'8  "  Wlederholung  der  Leiire  von  Euataad 
der  abeeachledenen  Beeien.  pp.  &29-700.— 7.  ladtxss 
and  Errata,  LM  pages.    BSft  bdow,  Ve,  fill*. 
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2&43.  BanmcUtcr,  Friodr.Chriiitian.  Progr. 
de  Quaeatioue,  nuin  Anima  pout  Mortem  in 
Corporis  adhuc  commoretur?     Gorlitii,  ItZHf 

ful.  , 

la  oppMltUm  to  TitrUrlua.    Sm  Ko.  ISS4. 

2544.  Trescnrcntery  Joh.  Ulr.  Programma 
de  Statu  Medio  Animarum  a  Corpore  separa- 
taruni.  Coburgl,  1740,  4». 
2M5.  Simon,  Friedr.  Theod.  Eat.  Aufrichtlgea 
Bedencken  Uber  dio  Lehre  vom  uiittlern  Zu- 
itande  derer  vom  Leibe  abgeschiedenen  See> 
len  ...    .    Erfurt,  1741,  4».  (11  Bh.) 

lu  eppoftlUon  to  Tn*«enreut«r.  B««  Uerrich,  Sgdogt, 
p.  87,  aa«l  Zodler'f  UniMnmlls*.  ait.  TrtamvrmtUr. 

2M6.  Spelaer,  C.  N.  An  Mortuonira  Animae 
•ciant,  num  relictia  in  his  Terris  bene  vel 
male  sit?    Li|>siKS  174*i,  4*.  2gr. 

fM7.  Brlnnemnfen  Uber  Tresenrenter 
Progr.  de  Statn  Medio  Animaru^  a  Corpore 
■eparntarnm  und  dio  darUber  erschienenen 
•chriftmAmiigen  Betrachtungen.  Schwab. 
1744,  S".  pp.  32. 

2548.  Hodges,  Walter.  Sheol,  being-  a  Brief 
Didsertatiun  concerning  the  Place  of  Departed 
Souls,  between  the  Time  of  their  Dissolntion 
and  the  General  Kesurrection.    London,  1745, 

8». 

Alw>  ftpponded  to  bit  Chritttun  Plmk,  Sd  ed.,  Lon- 
don, i:&&.  H>. 

2549.  Soltrlftmllaalcer  Unterricht  vom 
Aufenthalt der abgeMCliiedenen  Soelcn.  Miirn- 
berg,  1745,  8*.  pp.  48. 

2550.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Von  dem  Zeit- 
▼ertreib  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena, 
174«,  40.  2  iTr. 

2551.  Zelblelt,  Carl  Heinr.  De  Stotn  Animae 
Christi  a  Corpore  separatae  illiusque  Praero- 
gatiTifl  Comnientatio  ...  .  Witembergae, 
1746,  4».  pp.  84+. 

2552.  Sehinbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Ton  dem  Ter- 
langen  der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen,  bey  den 
hinterlassenen  Leidtragenden  eu  seyn.  Jena, 
1747,4-.  igr. 

255>.  Week.*,  John.  A  Discoorse  on  the 
State  of  Souls,  between  Death  and  Judg* 
ment.  . . .    London,  1740,  8*.  ff.  3,  pp.  55.     G. 

2553.  Regis,  Balthaaar.  Of  the  Intermediate 
State  between  Death  aiiH  the  Resurrection; 
on  2  Pet.  ii.  9.    London  ?  1751,  8«. 

2554.  Coojeotures  philosophiques  snr  le 
•^onr  des  Ames  des  d^ced^  Francfort, 
175«,  8«.  pp.  24. 

2555.  putt,  Joh.  Jac.  Yemunft-  und  schrift- 
mJLwige  Gedanken  Uber  dicjenigen  Menschen, 
weichc  bald  nach  ihrem  Tode  wieder  aufgc- 
weckt,  und  gr&stentheils  sweimal  gestorben 
•ind.    Marburg,  1753,  8*.  pp.  104. 

2550.  Balirdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  DisserUtio  de 
Hedii  Animarum  poet  Mortem  Status  flg- 
mento,  ad  L  Cor.  iii.  12-15.  Lipsiae,  1755, 
4».  pp.  Itt. 

2557.  C^oddard,  Peter  Stephen.  The  Inter- 
mediate State ;  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
London,  1750,  8*. 

^58.  Peckard,  Peter.  Obserrations  on  the 
Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection :  with  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ooddard's  Sermon  on 
that  Subject.  ...    London,  1750, 8». pp. 64.  U. 

2559.  Remarks  upon  a  late  Treatise  relating 
to  the  Intermediate  State ;  or  the  Happiness 
of  RighteoQB  Souls  immediately  after  Death, 
fally  proved.    London,  1756,  8«.  6c(. 

Ascribed  by  Borne  to  "Or.  Bootb."    Comp.  Ko. 
«S7. 

2500.  [Blackburae,  Francis].  No  Proof  in 
the  Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate  State  of 
Happinses  or  Misery  between  Death  and  the 


Resurrection.  In  Answer  to  Mr.  Goddard's 
Sermon  ...  .  To  which  are  added.  Remarks 
on  a  Letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fur 
Abril,  1706,  and  on  a  Paragraph  in  a  Sermon 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson.  With  a  Postscript, 
in  Answer  to  some  Remarks  upon  a  late  Trea- 
tise relating  to  the  Intermediate  State,  kc. 
London,  1756,  8*.  pp.  74.  //. 
Alio  in  liU  Wmrkt,  Vol.  IL    H. 

2561.  Bflcluier,  Gottfr.  Von  den  zweimal 
rerstorbenen,  und  von  dem  Ort,  wo  sich  deron 
Seelen  in  der  Zwischenseit  von  dem  Tage 
ihres  Todes  bis  su  deren  Wiedererweckung 
£U  diesem  Leben  aufgehalten,  nach  der  Schrift 
und  Vernunft.    Jena,  1756,  4o.  pp.  190. 

2562.  StelTe,  John.  Five  Letters  ...  .  Lon> 
don,  1757,  *<•.  pp.  127. 

Letters  I.  and  IL  aro  on  the  Intermediate  State. 

2563.  Dafrsoi&i  Benjamin.  Two  Tracts  re- 
lating to  the  Doctrine  of  an  Interniedinte 
State,  being  Remarks  on  Mr.  Steffe's  Letter 
concerning  the  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death, 
and  his  Brief  Defence  of  the  Same.  (Ap- 
pended to  his  lUuslration  of  Sevtral  Ttxts 
qf  Scripture,  1765,  8«,  pp.  237-299.)    H. 

OrislDalljr  publ.  in  iheMontklgJief.  for  May.  1767, 
ZVI.  403-411,  and  the  Grand  Mama*ln»  for  April, 
1758. 

2564.  Morton,  Thomas,  />./>.,  Rector  of  Bas- 
iingham.  Qneries,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Law;  relative  to  what  he  has  advanced  on 
the  Soul  of  Man,  and  a  Separate  State:  with 
a  Few  Remarks  on  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pcckard's 
OlMervations  on  the  Doctrine  of  an  Inter- 
mediate State.    Lincoln,  1757,  8«.  Ix. 

2565.  Peckard,  Peter.  Farther  Observations 
on  the  Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State,  in 
Answer  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Morton's  Queries.  ... 
London,  1757,  8«.  pp.  73.    H. 

2566.  SteflTe,  John.  Two  Letters  on  the  In- 
termediate State;  containing  Letter  I.  A 
Candid  View  of  the  Appendix  M-ritten  by 
Edmund  Law  ...  .  Letter  II  A  Brief  De- 
fence of  the  First  of  the  Five  Letters  on  the 
Intermediate  State,  Ac.  ...  London,  1759, 
8».  pp.84  +.     Q. 

2567.  Discourse  (A)  upon  the  Intermediate 
State.  Slicwing  that  nil  Righteous  Souls  . . . 
are  immediately,  upon  putting  off*  their 
Bodies,  with  Christ  in  Joy  and  Felicity.  ... 
London,  1760  [1759?],  8«.  pp.  24. 

A>crit>ed  by  Home  to  *'  Dr.  Bootb."  Comp.  No. 
now. 

2568.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Visione  Dei 
ante  Resurrectionem  Carnis.    Ilelmst.  1759, 

4».  (2  sh.) 

2568*.  Pont  oppidan,  Erik,  the  fotunffer, 
1762.     See  No.  2l«Jl,  etc. 

2569.  Tscheggey,  Siegmund.  Yersucheiner 
Betrachtung  Ul>er  den  Zustand  der  Seelen 
nach  dem  Tode  des  Leibes  bis  xiir  allgomeinen 
Auferstehung.    Freystadt,  176S,  4*.  pp.  90. 

2670.  Chappelo'vr,  Leonard.  Two  Sermons 
concerning  the  Stnto  of  the  Soul  on  it's  Im- 
mediate Separation  from  the  Body.  Written 
by  Bishop  Bull.  Together  with  some  Extracts 
relating  to  the  same  Suliject,  taken  from 
Writers  of  distinguished  Note  and  Character. 
With  a  Preface.  ...  Cambridge,  1765,  8*.  pp. 
xi.,  120.    U. 

2571.  Mesterton,  Carl.  De  Anima  humans 
separata  a  Corpore.  [  AVjrp.  Joh.  R.  Reinholm.1 
Aboae,  1766,  4o.  (1  sti.) 

2572.  Toperser,  Joh.  Yon  dem  ZusUnde 
der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen  vor  der  Anfefste- 
hung  der  Todten,  nach  den  Griimlen  der  Vef- 
nunft  und  der  gttttlichea  Offenbarung.  Leip- 
Kig,  1766,  8*.  pp.  180. 

2573.  Jones,  WilUsm,  </  ITafland.    tlirse 
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Dissertntionii  on  Life  and  Death  . . .   with  an 
ApiH'iidJx  on  the   Intermediate  State  ...    . 

London,  1771,  »•.  U.  fid. 

Also  1q  hia  Vi'orka,  London,  1801,  8*,  Vol.  HI. 

3674.  Gedanken  von  dem  Zwiichenatando 
des  Menschen  nacb  dem  Tode.  Langensalza, 
1772. 

2576.  "Rmmmy  on  the  Intermediate  State  of  Ex- 
ifltcncv  ...    .    London,  1777,  8*.  6d. 

2576.  Bateman,  Thomas.  The  Intermediate 
State  uf  the  Soul;  a  Sermon  on  Lnke  xxiii. 
42,43.    London?  1780,8*. 

2577.  Serious  Enquiry  (A)  into  the  Xatnre, 
State,  and  Subflistence  of  the  llumftn  Soul, 
immediately  after  the  Death  of  the  Body 
...  .  By  tbe  Author  of  the  Kvt^ning  Confer- 
enre  between  Chrifit  and  Nico<iemu8.  Lon- 
don, 17H3,  S*.  4d. 

8578.  Jjctng,  called  Stilling,  Joh.  Ilcinr. 
Siege»geschichtcdercbriritlichen  Religion  nnd 
eine  gemeinnUtsige  KrklMrung  der  OfTenba- 
rung  Johannis.  Kene  Ausg.,  mit  Nachtrag 
nnd  Register.  NUmberg,  (179tt,  und  Nach- 
trag. 1805,)  18-22,  8*.  2  th.  Ugr. 

Id  this  work  Stilling  malnulnii  "  tbat  V\t  tool  after 
di^ath  and  until  tho  reaiirreotipn  Is  r.nsting  above  her 
bo'lj,  aoit  is  in  a  nianurr  in«giiciical:>'  atiructed  to 
the  Natac.  Hat  ohould  the  pnrts  <>t  the  Ixidj  be  in 
diiTcronl  plBPe*.  the  soul  roiowi  (ho  Ittd  of  rciurreo- 
tion,  w  hiuh  i:«  indettruciiblc  bj  auy  power  of  nature." 

257^*.  Roux,  J.  M.  Sermons  snr  I'dtat  inter- 
nivUiaire  entie  la  niort  et  la  bienheurotiso  r6- 
stirrectiou;  auxqueU  on  a  Joint  tin  discours 
sur  ci'tte  que^ttion:  si  los  bienhettrmix  recon- 
nottront  dans  lo  ciel  ceux  avec  lesqnels  ils 
ronvert«drent  sur  la  torre.  Amsterdam,  180S, 
8».     liL. 

A  Ihitch  trannlaUon.  aid.  IHH.  9*. 

2678»».  Meyer,  Joh.  Friedr.  von.  Hades. 
ISIO.     Sv  .Ni».  4676. 

2578«.  IVllllgen,  P.  -ran  der.  Terhande- 
ling,  l>c)u>I'/.eii(le  naauwkeiiri^  ondenKix>k  naar 
dc  leero  des  RijbelH,  OHUgaunde  den  staat  der 
aiele  tusschen  d«'n  d«xMl  en  do  M-ederopstand- 
ing  der  ligclmmen,  bekroond  met  den  gonden 
Eereprijs  van  bet  Ilaiigsclie  genootsohap  tot 
Tcrdedigitig  van  de  Ciiristelgko  godsdienst. 
2"  druk.    Tiel,  (s'llape,  IvHll,)  1S41,  S«.  /I.  1.20. 

2578<i.  Hobart,  John  Henry,  Bp.  The  State 
of  the  Departeil.  An  Addre-Js  delivered  at 
the  Funeral  of  tbc  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore, 
D.D.  ...  .March  1,1810  .-.  and  a  DioMertation 
on  the  same  .^^nbject  ...  .  New  York,  (Sd 
ed.,  1825,  So;  4th  eil.,  1840,)  1867,  1>.  pp.  94. 

2678*.  IPol^vliele,  Richard].  Kssay  on  the 
Evi<Ieuee  from  i>crlpture  that  the  Soul,  im- 
mediately after  tbe  Death  of  the  Body,  is  not 
in  a  State  of  Sleep  or  lusenKibility  ;*  but  of 
Happiness  or  Misery;  and  on  the  Moral  Uses 
of  tlint  Doctrine.  [Sij::ned  "Eusebius  Dcvoni- 
en»is."l  {Olassieal  Jouni.  fuT  Sept.  and  Dec. 
1820 ;  XXII.  141-1.:.\  2ri-27C,.)    H. 

TUc  Catalogue  of  the  Lilr:irj  Comimnj  of  Phila- 
doU'hIa  i-rprc<<rn(9  the  >co(nd  edition  of  tbis  Ksaaj 
a«  publUbi-d  under  Poln-liele's  name  in  London, 
lM9i misprint  for  18J9^].8«. 

2578^.  Balfour,  Walter.    Three  Essays,  etc. 

See  Xu.  IJ.'!?-;.!, 

2578k.  Hunt  Inc^ord,  Thomas.  Testimonies 
in  Proof  of  tlie  t*eparate  Existence  of  the 
Soul  in  a  State  of  Self-dnsciotisness  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection.  ...  Accedit 
Johannis  CalvinI  }lfvxorravw\ia.  London, 
1829,  S«.  pp.  600  -f .    A.,  F. 

VoT  the  nioM  part,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  divine*  of  the  Cburcb  of  England  on  thla 
•umcct. 

2578>>.  Rlcketts,  Frederick.  Considerations 
on  tlie  C'otHlition  of  the  Soul  in  tlio  Interme- 
diate State  between  Death  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion.   London,  18S1,  8«.    BL. 
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2579.  [Copland,  Alexander].  Mortal  Life; 
and  the  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death ;  c<jn- 
formable  to  Divine  Revelation,  ms  inCeri>reteil 
by  the  Ablest  Commentators,  and  consisteuf 
with  the  Discoveries  of  Science.  By  a  Pro* 
testant  Layman.  ...  London,  1S83,  6*.  pp. 
iii.,  572.    v.,  G. 

2579>.  Httpftaer,  Ernst  Friedr.  Ueber  das 
Schicksal  der  Seele  unmittelbar  nach  dam 
Tode  des  Leibes.  Leipzig,  18S8,  8*.  (1^  sb.) 
2579i>.  mr Icdenfcld,  Karl  Wilb.  Der  nn- 
mittelbare  Zustand  des  Henscben  nach  dem 
Tode.  lAnnaUn  dtr  aesammien  TkeaL  der 
€hrx$a.  Kireht,  18S4, 1 V.  46-75.) 

"  MaloUina  tbat  tbc  New  TeMaasM  twrtbss  sa 
intermedints  aute."— Arcteek. 

2579".  Beckers,  Hubert.  Mittbeiliragen  aos 
den  merkwUrdigston  SchrifleD  der  Toiloste* 
nen  Jahrhunderte  fiber  den  Znatand  der  Seeto 
nach    d«pi    Tode.  ...    2  Uefte.     Angaborg, 

18S5-M,8».    F. 

Content:   Heft  I.    Znr  Oeteiilekle  der  Ulcratv 

fiber  die  Lebr«  tod  dem  Zuataade  4er  Sects  Back 
dem  Tode  Von  Dr.  Val.  Kmat  XiOeobcr.  pp.  1-11. 
—  Aas  Dr.  Job.  JCeisner^  Abbandluaf  von  dea 
MltteUtande  Avr  abge^ebicdcncB  Scelen.  pp.  Sl-171. 
— Aus  dem  Romiscbon  Katechlsmas:  iibcr  die  Anfrr- 
atehung  und  da«  c«ige  Lebcn.  pp.  171-304. —  Aa« 
Ijeilniitxeiis  Sratem  der  Theotogie:  •Iber  dk  tetxfcra 
Dinge.  Oder  dax  lukunftlgv  Lel<n.  ».  20fr-Sl&.  I 
Heft  II.  Aus  Dr.  Jo!i.  Mri8ner*B  Abbandliiag  r<4) 
der  Seligkeit  u:id  L'neliglieit  der  mit  ibreu  Leibero 
Doch  iiioht  ten-inigteQ  beclco.  pp.  S-IS.  —  Aw  Dr. 
v.  E.  littachcr's  .\t>band)ung  tou  dcu  Zii!itaE4e 
der  abgCKcbiedcnen  So<>lcn  bi*  zi.ni  junjrvten  Gericb*. 
(With  nianj  no;*-*  l>y  B«'cke.-s.)  pp.  47-;.ffiS. 

A  large  part  ff  tlie  cort<.nt<  of  ibc^w  ivo  Tolamci 
U  taken  from  LiO.<vhcr'n  AustrUtrne  Smmtmba^,  etc, 
pabl.  in  173S.     Sec  No.  •&%£. 

2580.  R.,  A.  Tnnkar  om  Hades,  eller  Mennis- 
kans  profningstilUtand  efter  dOden  af  A  L 
Christiaiistad,  1M7,8*. 

2580.  Shcrvrood,  Reuben.  Tbe  Interme- 
diate i^tate. —  A>eimon  ...  .  Poo^ketpsie, 
1888, 1>.  PI).  00.    G. 

2580^  Rlttelmeyer, .  Eaaai  snr  la  doc- 
trine des  imes  apres  la  mort.  Strasbourg. 
1840. 

2581.  Govett,  JUv.  R^  Jr.  A  Treatise  on 
Hadeif,  or  the  Place  of  Departed  Spirit", 
Published  by  the  Ldinburgh  Association  fi' 
Promoting  tho  Study  of  the  Prophetic  Scriir- 
tures.  Edinbnrin^,  k.d.  [184—?),  16*.  pp.  0^ 
U. 

2581>.  IVlijrtt,  James.  Disembodied  Spirit»: 
their  State  between  Death  and  tbe  Besnnvc- 
tion.    London,  1840, 8*.    BL. 

2582.  Pond,  Lnoch.  Tbe  Intermediate  Place. 
(Jmerii-an  Biil.  KrpoM.  for  April,  1841;  ^ 
Ser.,  V.  4i>l-47S.>    U. 

In  opposition  to  the  dactrias. 

2583.  Gre^vr,  Ileujy.  The  Intermediate  State. 
Pbila<lelpliia,  l.s44,  l'>.  pp.  24. 

258>.  Robinson,  W.  Tbe  InTiaible  World; 
or  the  State  of  Dejiarted  Spirits  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection.  A  l\>era  in 
Eight  Boi»kri,  with  an  Appendix.  ...  Cal- 
cutta, 1844,  ^«.  pp.  viii.,  409.    6. 

"\  curabroud  n)a«»  of  unreadable  |ih>m1o  vene."— 
Calcutta  Xniete. 

2584.  Cappadoce,  A.  Gedachten  oTer  dea 
ttK'stunU  iler  xielen  in  den  staat  der  afgeecbei- 
d<aiheid  ttisscben  den  dood  en  de  opstaiMiing. 
's  Hage,  lH4o,  b\  Jl.  0.46. 

2585.  Miller,  £ee.  John.  Tbinga  after  Death : 
Three  Chapters  on  tbe  Intermediate  State, 
with  ...  Hints  fur  Epitaphs  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
London,  (1847,)  1854,  le^r  pp.  150. 

2586.  Separate  State  (On  the).  (Kitto'iJMini. 
o/  .Sue.  Lit.  for  Jan.  18&0;  >.  82>9&.)    D. 

2587.  Yonng.  Alex.  The  SUte  of  the  De 
parted,  and  the  Time  of  tbe  Reward  of  GloQ- 
Glasgow,  18ftl,  12».  pp.  132. 
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2588.  Bro^vrHy  Prqf.  John,  D.D.    The  Dead 

in  Christ;  their  State,  Freaent  and  Future 

2d   Ed.  Ediuburgh,  (lH5*i,)   1857,  18*. 

)p.  172.— Reprioted,  New  York,  1850,  r>  or 

MalnUtDS  the  doctrine  of  an  intermedial  Mate. 

2680.  Hades  and  the  ReAurrectiun;  or,  A 
Voice  to  the  Church  of  Je^uii  Chriiit.  London, 
1H32,1'>.  7«.(ki. 

2590.  J.,  W.  II.  Hades  and  Heaven.  (Kitto's 
Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Oct.  IHft'i;  N.  8.  III. 
35-60.    Comp.  pp.  483-495.)    D. 

2591.  Ltttkemailer,  (L.)  Paul  (W.).  Unacr 
Zuiitand  von  dem  Tode  bis  cur  Auferstoiiung. 
...  Ein  Fra^sepuukt  zwischen  der  protct»tan- 
tischen  uud  katholischeu  Kirche.  Leipzig, 
1852,  8*.  pp.  XX.,  loa. 

2592.  Place  (The)  of  DeiMrted  Spirits.  {Church 
Rev.  for  July,  1852 ;  V.  232-262.)    BA. 

2593.  MaywalUen,  Tal.  Ulrich.  Der  Tod, 
das  Todteureich  uitd  dor  Zustaud  tier  von  liier 
abgeschiodcuen  iik'clcu.  Durgestellt  aus  dem 
Worte  Gottos.  Berlin,  1854,  ^.  pp.  xiv.,  216. 
D, 

2691. The  Intermediate  State,  and  Christ 

among  the  Dead  ...  .  Translated  from  the 
Oernian  by  the  Rev.  James  Frederick  Schttu. 
London,  1866, 12*.  pp.  184. 

2695.  Blakemau,  Phineas.  The  State  of 
the  Soul  between  Death  and  the  ResuiTec- 
tion.  . . .    New  York,  1855, 12<>  or  18«>.  pp.  1 14. 

2596.  [Phillips,  Dan.  WilliauiJ.  The  Inter- 
mediate State.  iCIiriUian  Rev.  for  July, 
1855;  XX.  381-409.)    BA. 

2597.  GrlAn,  Nathaniel  Hcrrick.  Place  and 
Oitndition  of  the  Deiiarted.  (BiblioUt.  Sacra 
&>r  Jan.  185<l;  XIII.  163-172.)    U. 

2697*.  Montafu,  George,  Wt  Duke  of  Man- 
Chester.  The  Intermediate  State,  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester.    London,  1856,  8*. 

2698.  IVallcer,  George  J.  The  Ministry  of 
Angels;  the  Separate  State;  the  Book  of 
Esther;  Biblical  Studies.  London,  1859, 18*. 
pp.  212. 

2590.  M'Causland,  John  Conyngham. 
Truths  fur  the  Times.  No.  I.  On  the  Inter- 
mediate State.    Dublin,  18(10, 12<>.  pp.  110. 

2&99».  Intermediate  State  (The).  (Pretb^ 
Urian  t^uar.  Rev.  for  Oct.  18«1;  X.  241-262.) 
H. 

2.  Sleep  of  the  Soul 

•    Note.  —  Sm  also  the  precedinf  subdivision,  and  the 
Index  of  Salyeeta. 

2800.  Calvin,  Joan.  PsychoiMinnychia,  qua 
refelUtur    quorundaui    Iniperitorum    Error, 

}ui  Animas  \tnmX  Mortem  usque  ad  Ultimum 
udirium  dormire    putant   ...    .     Aureliae, 
15^1.  — Al«i    Ba-sileae,    1636;    Argcutorati,  • 
1645,  8o,  If.  54,  and  1568,  8«.  j 

AIm  ia  Ills  Tnut^MM  Tktologlci,  AmsU  1667.  fot. ; 
Ofp.  TJK.  S3y-3&5.  {H.y  A  French  translation, 
Ori^fmu^,  l&Si;  BnglUh.  I^ndon,  John  Dafft,  l&hl,  tfi, 
with  tb«  tiU«,  "A  TrenUM  of  tbs  liumorialltjr  of  liie 
Boole. '  ate. 

2601.  lint  By  or  I«itx,  Renhardus,  Eryihrtmo- 
lUanu*.    Ooufutatio  eorum,  qtii  Animas  Hor- 
tttonim  dormire  asserunt.    Basileac,  1500,  4*. 
Alao  Id  tbe  Ortkodoxograpka  of  J.  J.  Orvncus, 
1M9,  foi..  II.  17lH-17»  (i/.).  with  tbe  titJ«:  — ^'  8om-  ; 
nvi  Cbrivtlanonrni   . . .   une  Don  suocincta  Declara 
tio,  de  eomiuunl  omnium  Uomioum  io  Mouiiaimo  Dis  , 
Rnurrectione." 

2002.  Morcy  Henry.    That  the  Sonl  doth  not 
sleep  after  Death.  (In  his  Explanation  of  the  \ 
Grand    Mystery   of    O'odliiuu,    IttOO,    ful., 
Book  I.  Ch.  Ti.-  X.; 


2803.  Fansty  Jac.  Do  Psychopannychia.  Ar> 
gent.  IttdS,  4«. 

2604.  Private  Letter  (A)  of  Satisfaction  to  a 
Friend  concerning  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  the 
State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  till  the  Resur- 
rection, . . .  Prayer  for  departed  Souls  whether 
Lawful  or  not  . . .    .    n.y.  1H07,  8*.    BM. 

2006.  PfaflT,  Christoph  Matthiins.  DisserUtio 
de  Soniiio  Animuruui  iM>st  Mortem,  contra 
Dormitautios.    Tubiugee,  171tt,  4«.  pp.  16. 

2605*.  fWatts,  IsaacJ.  An  Kssay  toward  the 
Pr(.»of  of  a  Separate  State.  1732.  Sue  Na 
2541. 

2606.  FIncke,  Daniel.  Do  Somno  Animoram 
e  Seholis  Chrintiauorum  extermiuando.  Halae, 
1740, 40.  (4  sh.; 

2607.  Heyny  Joh.  Scndschreiben  an  Herm 
Doctor  . . .  BaunigHi'ten,  worinno  . . .  Doctor 
Isaac  Watts  Meynungen  vom  Schlaf  dor  ab- 
geschiedeiien  Si^elen  beschuiden  gepriifet  siud 
...  .  Frankfurt,  174«,  b<>.  pp.  Ibl.  —  2»  Aufl., 
Halle,  1749,  8«. 

See  llcrrich.  Sifltuge,  etc.  pp.  tl7,  68 ;  Kraft'i  JVsiis 
Th€i>l.  BM.,  I.  nab-bis.    H. 

2608.  Schubcrty  Joh.  Ernst.  Tom  Sohlaf 
der  Socio  nach  dem  Todc.  Jena,  1746,  4*. 
(4  sh.) 

2609.  [Blelcke,  or  Blelke,  Joh.  Achat 
Felix,.  Die  wacliendeu  Seelen  derer  mit 
ihren  Vj&tern  Entschlafenen,  nach  Eiuleitung 
des  Iley uischen  Seudschreibens  an  ...  Baum* 
garten  in  Halle  vum  SeeleuHchlnf  ... 
Frankfurt  uud  Leipzig,  1747,  8b.  pp.  104. 

2810.  Seldely  Christoph  Tim.  Sendschreiben 
an  einige  gute  Freunde  vom  Seelenschlafe. 
HolniMt.  17l7,  8*.  pp.  39. 

2611.  SImouettI,  Christian  Ernst.  Gedanken 
Uber  die  lA'hren  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  und 
dem  Schlafe  dor  Seelen.  2  Theile.  2>  Aufl. 
(Berlin.  1747,)  Frankfurt  an  der  Odor,  1761, 
b».  pp.  170,  208. 

Id  opp<>i4tiou  to  Hejn.    8e«  Kraft's  Jfeue  TheoL 

am.  1747.  II.  i9e-i4e. and  m^  111.  m-3s.  a. 

2612.  'Winter, ,preacheral  Birkenwerder. 

Aufgewcckter  llypnopeychit.    Berlin,  1747. 

2613.  Bann&garten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Beant- 
wortung  des  Seudschreibens  J.  lleyus  vom 
Schlafo  der  abgeschiedeucn  Seelen.  Halle, 
1748. 40. 

AUo  In  bit  TheoL  Bedenken,  Bamul.  VI.  Halle, 
1748.  pp.  nX-^M. 

2614.  Selinberty  Joh.  Ernst.  De  gravl  Er- 
rore  iH.>rum  qui  Animus  Defunctorum  Sensunm 
cxiwrtes  obdormire  statuuut.  Helmst.  1751, 
4«».  2^r. 

2615.  [Dn  Rosey, ].    Abhandlung  vom 

Schlafe  der  Seelen  nach  dem  T(Kie,  als  eiue 
Widcrlcgungder  tibcr  diese  Materie  abgefaaa- 
ten  Schrift  des  Abts  Seidels.  Halberstadt, 
1754,  8«.  pp.  206. 

2616.  Seldel,  Christoph  Tim.  ...  Tertheidi- 
gunKoeines  Seudschreibens  vom  Seelenschlafe, 
gegen  die  Wtderlegung  eines  Ungenannteii. 
liKlle,  1754,  8*.  pp.  160. 

2617.  Dapllcschrlft  (iber  die  gute  Sache 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode, 
als  einer  Beantwortung  [of  Seidel's  Vertheidi- 
gung srinrg  SmdschreiUnSt etc.]  ...  .  Frank- 
furth  und  Leipzig,  1755,  80.  pp.  381. 

2618.  K«  Schreiben  an  den  ungenannten  Ver- 
fasHer  der  Abhandlung  vom  Schlafo  der  Seele 
nach  dem  Twle,  welches  in  diesem  Jahre  als 
eine  Widerlegung  des  Ilcrrn  Abts  Seidels  bu 
Ilalberstmlt  herausgekommen,  von  K.  Frank- 
furt  und  Leipzig,  1754,  8«.  pp. .%. 

8e«  Krafia  A>ii€  Thtol.  Bibl..  1743,  X.  9;:6-S30.    H. 

2619.  [Dm  Rosejr, -1.    Von  deiii  Zustande 

der  Seeleu  iiacb  dem  Tode,  aU  eine  Autwurt 
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CLABS  IIL— DISItHT  OF  lEB  SOOl.  X 

I  Cagrntnntsn  In  dtm  |     of  Eiiil(Dn  tittr  Dralb.  aod  Bmima  to 


Ic  n^h  dem  TuUs,  TOD  tC.     VrBukTnrt 

p.ig.  IIM,  6».  r-  -" 

ihBndlnu 


BchUta  d«r        V^i,  I ».  pi 
fode,  ill    WidnrlBgnng  d»  HiIduIiu 

.m  MwjD.ilii,'*:  6 gr'.         «*u»«n 


>f  gcglaubel  h*bf ,  In  sIdvid  Sendichi 
ko  dun  DDB«i>nnt«i  Hrn.  Varfiiuer  i 


Dwd.    (iffUodut  9aar 


rnnkruti  uiHl  LtipiU.  IIU.k*.  pp.  Bl 


ixk7,  Ontg^    Dl>  OiiKhlr 


ntg.     Dl>  OilKhlr 
>ui  lC«lKhtniu>lu 


■        l»3iN.S,IV.66-Ti.    Comp,  pp.  41S-4ai)  i>. 

'     atSi.  'Webb,  C.     The  !^rn<iUlltT  at  gcpuiu 
•  ■      Jk.ul.  c^n^.™i.     L..nd«,  IWC  ia>-  (*■  »*, 

I    KM-ConaeUr,  Jfrr.TbomuP^aadPlvM, 


iKii*.  I8H,  1;* 


Wa*.  tn>rbal,  Mc.  Flinlr.].    Vemuntl-  nnd 
•rlllErn  Uriiiule  for  und  wider  il«n  £3eii- 


3.  DMoant  of  Chriit  inU  Hidn  |  Umbo. 


■uiniilL-n  cuLbilMa  ilnd.  Umgu,  llUt  >>•' 
M2S.  HUUert  Jnh.  fit«pb.  Di«  CoKhuld 
B«'lr  riHcli  drni  TuOk.  widrr  dl>  Bnclmldi- 

ms.  Dut  Lulher  dl«  Libra  todi  SttUn- 

«»rk.tc1i  G*liiS^  erwlwe"!"  JeilH^  nSII,  ♦■" 
"'j^a.;,  r.  •  Leiur     M  I.  .U  Wn-  »Manm- 

tan,  BMtholm,  Chrlallui.     DbpDIslto  dr 

^xeir.»vj<i.    Fin.  1^-111.   UiLVDiai-,  1IN- 

W».  Tcnnah  rlno  Bfwglin.  du>  die  Swie 

OnilM  W  ,^'  un°d  "gcl."i°lchfn''ErlWiTJn^n 
iridirer  CbrbWn   gttlibri.    I<>U«,  III&,  tx. 


I.  Tha  Kvlflcii«i  ■ 


283T.  Dlctvlmalr,  Job.  Au^iutlu.    HIMorl* 

linEvuIii  dv  ]x-icfiuuCLrUll4d  Infdm  Lilt- 

.      r>rt>:   cum    Pruhllwe   Juh.  Ibllb.  Sen- 

taolili.    NorimUrgH.  II4I,  «-.  (ie.b.j-Ed. 

SdM,  BinendMlor  «  niictlor.  AlWrlli.  IIM, ». 

I  Bk  x^ta,  <»A.  JWpi..  vti   M-n  iii 

I         b<»nilA>un»t.M1.7u&.lll.i«-1U-    B. 

as38.  BciBlar,  Job.  SnluBi.    D«  mio  tt  iM- 

E^naw  Cbrlill  ad  Infero.    irivcT.|    UiL 

2630.  Tolbortb,  Job.  Cul.     EpUldU  |«l» 

Br?ni<rlea.  llU.b-.  pp.8.' 
3M0.  ClsnaeB,  Job.    Dugmili*  dr  Dnrtiin 

tlonlbiu  critLcu-pbllotueicia  Uliulraiit  ...    . 
minilt.  IMI,  G*.  pp.  n. 
W41.  Wmis«<  Onxg  Holgar.    Ds  AcliI*  It- 

Cbrlilil'''>d"liiferoi  DwtDwu.   ...    HuiilH. 
I8M,8<.  pp.  174. 


k,  nw,  f.  pp. 

I.  Kcnrlakt  Tlnotbr-    SlKntine 


>.  W^oodward,  J 


urirrBlHpt    Lood™,lSM, 

9hn  n.    An  Atimnpt  to  ui- 
D,  Mm  Mid  ■  Cuucluu  Buta 
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No.  2067*,  Pearson  t  2673,  Niemann  | 
2679*,  King  I  2680,  Ittlffi  2G90,  Unger| 
2696,  Pott  I  2697,  Honet  2698,  Kttnlfi 
2706,  Ottderi  and  2709,  Kftrber. 

9644.  Nleodentus.  Erimgelii  Nicodeml  Pfirs 
II.  8ivo  liesceiiMua  ChrUti  ad  IiiferiM.  Gr. 
(In  TischundurTii  Evangelia  Apocri/pfia,  Lips. 
1853,  8»,  pp.  300-311.)  H.  —  A\m  In  Latin,  in 
twu  difTKront  fornix,  t6id.  pp.  368-410. 

PortniDg  cc  17-V7  of  ibe  Oo<tpel  of  Nicndwmui  at 
edited  bj  Thilo.  CiMf.  Apoer.  Nov.  Ttat..  I.  6<{«-7^S. 
whoM  iHXes  %r9  valuiiblc.  It  uihj  l««  r«<iiDd  in  Eng' 
lifh  in  Jooe«  on  ibo  Canon,  Vol.  11.,  mid  In  Hoiio  s 
Apoerwhal  Sew  Tttt.  d^iidon.  l^<20.  'Al  e<l.  iKil,  K^i. 
ol  which  iievcr%:  cdi.  have  been  pnbl.  iii  thi^  couiitrj. 
ThU  legend,  at  Mr.  Norlna  leniurka  (GtHuineutM  of 
(A«  CttftU,  2d  I'd..  III.  'OA.  note).  "apr'CaiM  u>  bavit 
bees  th«*  Imniediata  Maroc  of  thfMo  coiicvptioDA  rc- 
speetiBK  oar  liOrd'*  deaccnt  lo  Hell,  or  the  '  Harrow- 
ing  of  Hell.'  aa  It  wa«  called  In  old  EDglUh  llrerature. 
vhlcli  were  common  in  the  IntUT  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  Eirlj  edition*  of  thla  Ooiip«-l  in  Latin  and 
▼arlouB  m«dera  langunges,  aa  BitflUk.  Frtnek.  Italian 
and  German,  are  very  numeroua.  Bee  Thilo.  i.  c. 
pp.  cxIiL-dx. 

9644*.  Buseblns  AUtxandrinui^  5th  cent. 
£u8ebii  KniuHimi  quae  supcrsant  Opuiicnia 
Grwca  ...  illustrHta  a  Jo.  Chriatiano  Guilel- 
mo  Auguati  ...  .  Elberfeldi,  1829,  8*.  pp. 
192  -r.     D. 

Contalulac  a  euriona  dUcourae  on  tb«  descent  of 

John  the  Baptist  to  Hade*,  announcing  to  the  Im- 

priaoued  lotiota  their  apyroaching  delireraooe,  and 

another  on  the  descent  of  Christ  to  Hadea.    8ee  pp. 

^10,  U-Xi.  and  the  notes,  p.  I'.'i,  ct  seaq.,  p.  I&3.  et 

aeqq.    Thilo.  in  his  work  "  Uclter  die  Schriflen  dcs 

Kusebius  >on  Alexandrian   und  dca    Eu««biua    von 

BoilAa,"  Halle,  ISSi,  8^  <!>.).  gives  good  rraMina  for 

•aaigning  these  discourses  to  Kusebius  of  Attxandrim. 

2ft44^  Ceedn&ony  died  about  a.d.  080.  Cied- 
mon'tt  Mt^trical  Pariiphrate  of  Partu  of  tlio 
Uuly  Scriptures,  iu  Anglo-Saxun;  witb  an 
Engliah  Tramdation,  Not  en,  and  a  Verltal 
Index,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe  ...  .  Loudon, 
1832,  8».  pp.  XXXV.,  341.    If. 

Book  U.  pp.  :t65-SlO  relates  In  great  part  to  Christ's 
descent  to  bell.  For  a  dcaeriptioo  of  bell,  ace  also 
fp.  ■»-'&. 

9645.  BplphanluSy  Pseudo-.  Oratio  in  ... 
8epultut-Hm  Domini  ...  ct  in  Domini  in  In- 
fernum  Dencensuiu.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (In  Kpi- 
pbanii  Opera,  l»ar,  1622,  ful.,  II.  259-275.)    //. 

ThU  may  belong  to  one  of  the  later  KpipbaoU,  of 
whom  one  d.  a.o.  680,  another  a.o.  870. 

2645*.  Seotna  Brlgenay  Jobanne«,  fl.  a.d. 
8M.    See  No.  2017. 

9646.  AnaelluBf  Scholagticut,  fl.  a.d.  930. 
IViaiun  of  Cbrint's  Deticent  into  Hell.  Lat.] 
(In  K.  Du  M^ril's  Poi*if»  pop.  Lat.  antlrieurtt 
au  Xlh  Si'icU,  Parid,  1843,  8».  pp.  200-217.)  H. 

Also  in  Migoe's  AUnrf.  CLI.  64S-6&2.    B. 

9647.  Harrowing  of  Hell  (The),  a  Miracle- 
Play  written  in  tbe  Keign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  now  tint  published  from  the  OriKinal 
Manu!«cript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  an 
Intnjductiun,  TransUttioo,  and  Notes.  By 
Jamt!s Orchard  Hailiwell  ...  .  London,  1840, 
am.  4*  or  8».  pp.  33.    F. 

9647*  IVldebranif  FHedr.  Trinmphns  re- 
•ursentisChristiab  Inferno;  Carmine.  Witeb. 
15M,4-.    BL. 

9618.  Sntlth  (Lat.  SmythaDna),  Richard, 
/>./>.,  1500-1563.  Refutatio  Incnlenta  crassje  A 
exitiosip  Ilspresis  Joliannis  Calvini  A  Christop. 
Carlili  Angli,  qtm  astruunt  Christum  non 
descendisHu  ail  Inferos  alios,  quam  ad  Infer- 
Dum  inAmum  . . .  aut  ad  8epulchrum.    1569. 

2649.  Oranaday  Luis  de  (Lat.  Ludovicus 
Granatenala').  Conrionos  de  pnpcipuis 
Sanctorum  Festia  et  Diebus  Doniiniris  per 
totum  Annum.  4  vol.  Autverpiw,  1677-81, 
ful. 

Per  a  striking  extract  fkttra   Lais  de  Grenada's 

daaerlblDg    Chriat'a 


dftcent  into  hell,  aee  Ticknor'a  HUL  ofSpaniUk  Lit., 
III.  Ili-IM. 

2650.  Agrloolay  Franciscus.  Evangelicurnm 
Dvmonstrationum  Libri  IV.  in  quibiis  ...  de- 
monstratur  Cliri-stiim  secundum  Aninuuu  r^ 
▼era  ad  luferninu  descetidiase  et  Animaa 
Pioriim  inde  a  Limbo  libcrasae.  0>loui«B, 
1578, 12-. 

2651.  Carllle,  or  CarlUle»  Christopher. 
A  Di.>«cuvise  conceruiii;;  twu  Diniue  Positioiui. 
The  First  otTectiially  concluding,  that  the 
Soules  of  the  Faitlifull  Fathers,  deceased 
before  Christ,  went  immediately  to  lleauen. 
The  Second  ...  touching;  the  Descensiou  of 
our  Sauiuur  Christ  into  Hell  ...  .  London, 
1589,  sm.  8«.  pp.  17,  ff.  173  -f-. 

In  opi«oeltlon  to  tbe  book  of  Richard  Smith.  d»- 
acrlbed  above,  No.  3648.  -This  work  wa<t  intrrdicied 
the  same  year  by  pabllo  authority. "—Cooper,  Ath, 
Cant.,  II.  35. 

2652.  Vloq,  Ilenricus  de.  De  Descensu  Jesu 
Christi  ail  Inferoe  ...  .  Antuerpin,  1580, 
4«.  pp.  162. 

2653.  Bnarons  (Dutch  Buys),  Joh.  Dlspu. 
tatio  de  Descensu  Clii  isti  ad  Inferos,  adversus 
Decri'tuin  Libri  Concordin  Luthorauonini. 
Colonia>,  1588,  4*. 

2654.  Hill,  Adam.  Tlie  Defense  of  the  Article, 
Christ  descended  into  llell.  With  Argumenta 
obiected  against  the  Truth  of  tlie  same  Doc- 
trine, of  one  Alex.  Humes;  all  which  Reaaona 
are  confuted  ...    .     Loudon,  1509,  4*. 

9655.  Herrnachi-«r age r,Casp.  Trostpredigt 
vom  Buudleiu  der  LeLfendi<;en,  darinn  die  U. 
Seelen  der  VerHtorl>enen  biss  an  den  JUngsten 
Tag  verwahret  werden.  Schmalkaldeu,  1505t 
4<». 

2656.  Jacob,  Henry.  A  Treatise  of  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Victory  of  Christ  iu  the  Work  of  our 
Redemption  ...  .  Written  against  certain 
Errors  iu  these  Points  publickly  preached  in 
London  [by  Bp.  BilaonJ,  1597.  [Loudon  7J 
151»8,8».    BL. 

2657.  Bllaon,  Thomas,  Bp.  The  Effect  of 
certaine  Sermons  [preached  in  1507]  touching 
the  Full  Redemption  of  Mankind  by  the 
Death  and  Dloud  of  Christ  Jesus;  wlaereia 
...  are  handled.  What  Paines  Christ  suffered 
in  his  Soule  on  the  Crosse:  together  with  the 
Place  and  Purpose  of  his  Descent  to  Hel  after 
Death...    .    London,  15V9, 4».    BL. 

Bllaon  maintains  that  Christ  actuallr  vent  late 
hell  "  to  destroy  the  divel's  kingdom."  «c.,  and  op> 
posca  the  Puritan  doctrine,  thst  he  aufferad  the  paias 
of  bell  in  bis  soul  on  the  cross. 

2668.  Broughton,  Hugh.  An  Explication 
of  the  Article  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell. 
[Containing  various  tracts  relating  to  the 
snljcct,  originally  published  from  1599  to 
ltt05  or  later,  particularly  against  Bp.  Bilson; 
including  also  his  "  Oration  to  the  Oeneveana'* 
in  Greek  and  English.]  (  Workt,  Loud.  1662, 
fol.,  pp.  727-840.)    H. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  drat  of  oar  countrymsa 
who  gave  a  r.-itional  explication  of  this  matter,  was 
the  famous  Hugh  Brougnion.  otherwi;>e  >o  fanciful  la 
his  opinions.'  —Xi;i|p<«,  In  tbe  Biogr.  Brit.,  td  ed.. 
11.  SII.  note.  He  maintains  with  abuudaut  learning 
that  Hade*  denotca  the  world  of  seula,  not  the  place 
of  the  damned. 

9659.  Hlf^glna,  John.  An  Answer  to  ... 
William  Perkins,  concerning  Christ's  Descen- 
sion  into  Heli.    Oxford,  (HI09  ?)  1608,  8*.  BL. 

2660.  Bllaon,  Thomas,  Bp.  The  Survey  of 
Christ's  Sufferings  for  Man's  Redemption: 
and  nf  his  Descent  to  Hades  or  Hel  for  our 
Deliverance.    London,  1604,  fol.    BL. 

2661.  Brlefe  Answere  (A)  unto  certaine  Ob- 
J(H;tiona  against  the  Deecensiou  of  CJlirist  into 
Hell.    London,  1604, 4*.    BL. 

2662.  Islmbo-mamiix,  that  la,  a  (^nvlae  of 
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LimbuB  Patrnm,  Bhewing  . . .  that  Christ  de- 
■cfndud  not  in  Soule  tu  Hell  to  deliver  the 
Fathers  ft-oni  thoiice.    London,  1004,  4fi.  BL. 
By  Andrew  Willetf    8e«  No.  2665. 

2863.  Parkes,  Richard.  An  Apologie  of  Three 
Tedtimunii^it  of  llolv  Scripture,  coucerninK 
the  Article  of  our  Creed,  lit  descended  into 
HeU.    London,  1607, 4«.    BL. 

2664.  The  Second  Booke,  containing  a  Re- 

joynder  to  a  Reply  made  apiinst  the  Former 
Bookc,  lately  pnhlltihed  in  a  printed  Pamph- 
let, intituled,  Limbo-mauttix.  London,  1607, 
4».    BL. 

2665.  IVlllct,  Andrew.  Loidoromastix :  that 
iit,  A  Scourge  for  a  Hayler,  containing  a  Full 
...  Answer  to  the  UnchriHtian  Raylin^M  ... 
venteii  by  one  Rich.  Parkes,  aj^initt  the 
Author  of  Limbomafltix.  Cambridge,  1607, 
4«.    BL. 

2666.  Parker,  Robert,  and  Sanford,  Hugh. 
]>e   Def^ceusn   Jenu  Christi   ad  InferoM  Lihri 

?[natuor,  ab  llugone  Sanfordo  inchoati.  Am«t. 
611, 4«.     BL. 

2667.  Guild,  William.  Limbo's  Battery;  or, 
an  Answer  to  a  Popi.sh  Pamphlet  of  Christ's 
Deficeut  into  Hell.    Aberdeen,  16S0,  l'>. 

2667^  Penriiou,  John,  Bp.  An  Expoaition 
of  the  Creed.  . . .     London,  1650,  4». 

NuDMfroua  cditlooa.  See  on  Art.  Y.,  where  the 
subject  of  Chrint  s  *'  DoMent  into  HeU"  ii  treated 
with  great  learning. 

2668.  Eckliard,  Ileinr.  De  Descensn Christ! 
ad  Inferos  Libellus.  Lipsiie,  1664,  sm.  8*.  pj). 
108. 

"  Maiotalna  the  doctrine  of  the  FopnuU  of  C«n- 
oord.  '—BreUek. 

2660.  Richard,  Jacob.  De  Descensu  Chrii;ti 
ad  lufertHj  contra  Novatorii*  cujuddam  Disser- 
tationeni  tie  cadeui.  [Prtts.  Pet.  Uaberkoru.] 
OiBsae,  1671,  4o.  4  gr. 

2670.  Iilghtfoot,  John.  A  Discourse  upon 
the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Ap^Mtolic  Creed. 
(Wbrkt,  Strype's  ©d.,  IL  1041-1^5,  Lond. 
1684,  fol.;  or  Pitman*n  ed.,  VL  3-30.)    H. 

Opposes  Terr  vigorously  the  common  nottoni  of 
CathoUca  and  Proteatanu  on  the  sut^ect. 

2671.  Smitk,  Richard,  o/  London.  A  Letter 
...  to  Dr.  Hen.  Hammond,  concerning  the 
Fence  of  that  Article  in  the  Creed  He  de- 
scended into  HeU;  together  with  Dr.  Ham* 
mond's  Answer.    London,  1684,  S«.    BL. 

2672.  Carpxov,  Joh.  Benedict,  the  younger. 
DisHertaiio  de  DesceuKU  ChriMti  ad  Inferos  ex 
£phe.«.  iv.  0,  lU.  [Besp.  J.  G.  Lucius.]  Lip- 
•iR,  1687,  4«. 

Aldo  in  his  JHmm.  Acad.,  pp.  640-7I1.  —  "  Maintains 
the  common  doctrine  of  Calov  and  mhtr*.'' —Br«l»ch. 

2673.  Bficmann,  Sebast.  Dissertatio  de  dis- 
tlnctis  PontiAciorum  in  Inferno  Classlbus. 
Jenae,  1689,  4«.  pp.  30. 

2674.  Melaner,  Joh.  Tractatns  de  Descensn 
Christi  ad  Inferos.  Witebergse,  1600,  4». 
tgr 

2675.  Francke,  Wilhelm.  Dissertatio  de 
Descensu  ( liriiiti  ad  Inferos  ex  1  Petr.  iii.  IK, 
19.  ( I*rHS.  J.  0.  Neumann.]  Vitebergae, 
161M,  4->.  pi).  30.  — Also  1702. 

"  Ifaintalns  that  Cbrlut  coiiqaer«d  th«  Deril  and 
Heil  mcritvrie.  ratione  aequiMUionU,  and  notifleatorie, 
ratione  fromulgationU.'—BntKk. 

2676.  I«aurbeoli,  Is.  De  Descensus  Christi 
ad  Inferos  MaJeMtate.    Altorfli,  1700, 4*.  4  gr. 

3677.  Dummer,  Jeremiah.  Disputatio  Theo* 
logica  de  Christi  ad  Inferos  Descensu.  ... 
SnbPrfcsidio  ...  IlermanniWitsii  ...  .  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1702,  4*.  pp.  24  +•    H- 

2678.  Hase,  Comelitis.    De  Descensu  Christi 
ad  Inflma  Ix>ca  Terrae.    Bremao,  1702. 
In  opposition  to  Oarpior  on  Kpb.  iv.  9,  Kk 
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2679.  Lueliu,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Tlndlcin  I>i«- 
■ertationis  Carpxorianse  de  Deaccnsu  Christi 
ad  Inferos.    Liaise,  170S,  4*.  p|>.  4S. 

In  answer  to  G.  Base,  who  oypossd  thm  matitn  sC  a 

local  deeoent. 

2679*.  [Klnf,  Peter,  Lord].    The  Uiatorj  of 

the  Apostles  Creed:  with  Critical   Olwerra- 

tious  on  its  seTeral   Articles.     The  3tl  Ed. 

London,  (170S,  . . .)  1711,  8«.  piu  (10),  415.    JL 

On  the  Deaoent  sf  Christ  into  Rrh,  ac«  pp.  ITS- 

aea. 

2680.  Ittlfy  Thomas.    DiMertatio  de  Evan- 

Selio  Mortnis  aiinuntiato,  ad  1  Petr.  ir.  A. 
enn?,  1790, 4*.  pp.  56. 

"  RTangeliam  spiritualitcr  nwrtnis  pmisdlcMar.  '— 
"  The  ancient  and  modem  0|4uloas  on  the  auVK^t 
are  cepioualy  stated  and  dtsnuscd.  Also  irprlated 
In  his  Sxtrettmhoiu*  Th»oL,  p.  SGt  sqq."— A^sdL 

2681.  l/ITeber,  Joh.  Georg.  Doctrina  tutiur  de 
Descensu  Christi  ad  InfenM  ...  .  Lipdse, 
17C1,  8».  (6  sh.) 

2681*.  HndCy  Heinrich  ▼on  der.  De  De- 
scensu (?)iristt  ad  Inferos.  [Pra:*.  J.  B.  Caqn 
XOT.]    llelmstadii,  1754,  4*. 

2681^.  Tlphalf^«  de  la  Roche,  Cliaries 
FrancoiM.  Les  vi*»ions  d'ibrahim,  phiUitfoplie 
arabe,  ou  E^aal  sur  la  nature  de  Time;  rela- 
tion d'un  voyage  aux  Limbes,  ou  Bigarmres 
philoeophiqnes.     2  vol.  Paris,  1779.  8*. 

An  earlier  ed.  was  pabl.  at  Amaterdam  la  1789, 
with  the  title,  "  JjSs  bigarmrM  philoMophiqocs,**  etc 

2682.  Faasonl,  Libcrato.  De  l*iorum  in  Sina 
Abrahae  BcHtitudino  ante  Christi  Mortrm. 
. . .     Romae.  1760,  4».  pp.  332  +. 

B<>e  XovetU  let.  iwb.  fn  FirtnMm,  ITCl,  XXII.  S6«- 
580,  611-61i,  «51-<M.    M. 

2683.  Cadonlcl,  Giuvanui.  De  8Uta  Beati- 
tatis  Animarum  Sanctorum  Antiqui  Testa- 
ment! ante  Christi  Desceiisum  in  Inferos;  de 
Yeritate  Purgatoril,  et  de  non  retardata  Ani- 
marnm  Jtutomm  Beatitudine  in  MansioDe 
Coelesti  ...    .    Yenetiis,  lid,  8*. 

2683».  I«etterc  teologiche  siMttanti  alia  con- 
trover»ia  tra  il  signor  Giovanni  Cadouici  e  il 
Padre  Lilx^rato  Fass4ini  . . .  intorno  alia  beati- 
tudine de'  santi  (Mttriarchi  nel  seno  d*Abrainoi. 
Venexia,  1768,  8».  pp.  b'2. 

See  \o9€U*  Ut.  fmh.  in  /Yrciue,  1783.  XXIT.  57S- 
683.  a02-5.  649.  650.    B. 

2684.  Cadonloly  Giovanni.  Aurelii  Angai*- 
tini  qiuie  videtur  SentontiadeBeatitate^nc- 
torum  ...  Antiqui  Testamenti  ante  ChnsU 
Descensum  ad  Inferos  ...  C(»ntra  Ilaereticos 
. . .  Purgatorinm  . . .  impugnantea.  YenetiiJt, 
1765,  4». 

2685.  Goethe,  Joh.  YTolfgang  ▼on.  Poe- 
tiKche  Gedanken  tiber  die  Hbllenfahrt  Jesa 
Chri«M. 

Firtt  pnbl.  In  a  pcrlodieal  cntlded  Der  StchHare, 
Praakrnrt,  17Mx  tbea  in  the  ed.  of  his  Wcrie  ia  1 
Toia.,  Stnttfart,  1836-17.  8*.  It  is  hta  flrct  printed 
poem.  See  Wentcl,  Aut  Wtiman  gUdem^m  Tagem, 
p.  11. 

2686.  MamaehlyTommaao  Maria.  DeAniina; 
bus  Justonim  in  Sinn  Abrahae  ante  Christi 
Mortem  expertibns  beatae  Yiaionis  Dei.  2 
vol.  Romae,  1766, 4*.    A. 

2687.  Iiettera  tfnn  chterico  refsolare  al  P. 
Mnmachi  contro  la  sua  oiK>ra  De  Aniniabiif 
Justorum  ...  fetc.l.  Coaniopoli,  1766,  8>. — 
Also  Brescia,  1777,  8». 

Ascribed  by  soom  to  MsrtiBo  Xatatt.  hj  schecs  Is 
Urbano  Toaettl. 

2688.  Kleallnc  Joh.  Rndolph.  De  Vi&.  qnl 
Concertationem  de  Descensu  Chrinti  «d  It»- 
feros  componere  voluit  Dominiis  la  Onive, 
difflcili  potins  quam  expedite.  KrUuga, 
1760, 4*.  3^. 

2689.  SekolB,  Joh.  Friedr.  Yemnnft-  nnA 
schriftmJiMige  Gedanken  too  der  Ildlle  und 
der  UttUenikhrt  ChristL    Halle,  1770,  8*. 

2690.  Vnser,  Inmun.  Thaodor.     Disiortatio 
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de  Descentii  Chriirti  ad  Inferoa.    [Rrau.  J.  F. 
aruiier.]    Hal.  1777, 4«.  pp.  45. 

The  author  oppow«  the  cotnmoo  view.  »od  glvei  a 
tolerabijr  ooniplete  history  uf  opIoloiM  on  th«  lutitjcet 
to  (he  tUne  of  Luther.— AretacA. 

2691.  Oertely  Ileinrich  Gotthilf.  Dia^ertatio 
Theotogica  Doctriiiam  de  De8ceu»v  ChriMti  ad 
InfertM  Nova  Ratione  iUvstratani  Histeus  ...  . 
Vitebergao,  1782,  4«.  pp.  48.    F. 

2692.  Drcade,  Friedr.  WHh.  Inquiritar  in 
veraiu  Meiituiu  Luci  1  Petr.  iii.  18-20,  ad  iu- 
telligf  ndutn,  ubi  Christus,  pcMt  Buam  e  Mur- 
tuisKesurroctioiieni,  ad  Huaiu  usque  ill  Coehim 
Keceptionem,  degerit.    Vitebergae,  1801,  4". 

(2i»b.) 

'•  Maintain*  ihiU  Christ  during  the  forty  dajc  after 
hla  rviurrectlon  repeatedly  went  to  hell,  and  preached 
repeutaiut!  and  forgivenc**  of  sins  to  tboM  who 
periaheti  in  the  Delate.  —BrtUch. 

2G9o.  Hacker,  Juh.Georg.  Aug.  DeDesconsu 
u<l  InfercM  I.  I'et.  iii.  19.  2U.  ad  Pruvinciani 
Me^siae  deniaudataiu  referendo  Dissertatio 
...    .    Drutfdae,  1802,  4».  pp.  38.     F. 

2ti94.  Horaley,  Santuel,  Bp.  Ilosea.  Trans- 
lated frutu  the  Ilebrew:  witli  Noten  ...  .2d 
Ed.  ...  witli  ...  a  Sermon,  uuw  first  pub- 
lished, on  Christ's  Descent  into  liell.  Lou- 
don, 1804,  4«».  pp.  1.,  226, 18.    H, 

260.').  IVcber,  Michael.  De  Descensu  Christi 
ad  Inefros  e  Loco  1  Petr.  iii.  19.  tollendo  iuque 
AdNcensum  ad  Superos  uiutaudo.  Yitebergte, 
1805,  4».  pp.  19. 

"  Weber  supplies  vpd;  rdv  Oitfw  after  wopivBtii, 
tnm  rer.  18.  aod  undenttauds  rol;  iv  pvK.  irvii/i.  as 
a  datieua  cotnmodi," — BreUch. 

2696.  Pott,  David  Julius.  Variae  Interpretum, 
de  Desceiisu  I.  C.  ad  inferos,  Senteiiti.ie  se- 
cundum Temporum  Ordinem  enumerantur  et 
breviter  dijiidicavntur  ...  .  (Kxcursus  on  1 
Pot.  iii.  19,  in  his  Epislolae  Cutholicae^  etc. 
II.  281-340,  ed.  alt.  Uotting.  1810,  8«,  being 
Vol.  IX.  Fa«c.*2  of  Koppo's  ed.  of  the  N.  T.) 
H. 

2697.  Hone,  William.  Ancient  Mysteries  de- 
acril>od,  enpecially  the  Knglish  Miracle  Plays 
...  .  With  Kngravings ...  .  London,  1823, 
8«.  pp.  298.    //. 

Oa  the  Descent  tuto  Hell,  see  pp.  120-147.  Bee 
al«o  the  Coventry  Mysteries.  Ludva  OoteHtria,  ed. 
by  Haiti  well  for  the  Shakespeare  Hocieiy.  Ibll.  («<*, 
pp.  S-JV.  3.10  (B.).  aud  The  Ckcatar  Plapa.  ed.  by 
wrigbt  for  the  same  Boeiety,  Vol.  II.,  1m7,  pp.  71- 
fO.    H. 

2697^  Dcacent  (The)  into  Uell;  a  Poem. 
London,  1830,  8<>.    BL. 

By  J.  A.  Ileraudf    Bee  No.  MBTk. 

2607^.  Heraud,  John  Abraham.  The  Descent 
into  Hell,  with  an  Analysis  and  Notes;  witli 
other  Poems.    London,  1833,  8*.  bi.    BL. 

2608.  Kttnlg,  Joh.  Ludwig.  Die  T/ehro  ron 
Christi  llollenfithrt  uach  der  hoil.  Schrift, 
der  Kltesten  Kirche,  den  christlichen  Syuibo- 
len,  und  uach  ihrer  yielumfassendrn  Be«leu- 
tung  dargestellt  ...  .  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1842, 
8».  pp.  vi.,  281.     D. 

The  literature  of  the  labjeet  is  slven  pp.  SG0-2fS8. 
—  Reviewed  in  Z«ller  s  TkeU.  Jakrh  ,  IMi.  pp.  77.1- 
7N0,  and  by  C.  K.  G<i«chel  lu  the  Jakrb.  /.  wi—.  Kri- 
tik  for  Sept.  IMJ.  coll.  33S-3S0.    H. 

2098>.  Blbllophllua,  Siucerns,j)««t<don.  Die 

Leipziger   Ki'ligio||Hf|-apc^  Wie  dUuket  euch 
▼on  die  Ilttlleufahrt  Christi?  ...  Von  Pince- 
nis  Uibliophilus.    Ma^cdeburg.  1844,8*.  pp.  8U. 
See  IMpx.  Report.,  1(H4.  VI.  2M-S00. 

2609.  Ackcrmann,  Constantin.  Die  Glau- 
benssAtr.e  von  Christi  llUllcnfahrt  und  V(m 
der  Aufemtehung  des  Fleisches,  vor  dem 
Richtemtnhl  unsrer  Zeit.  ...  llamburg  und 
Ootha,  184A,  12*.  pp.  47.    D. 

2700.  Thoden  ▼an  Telxen,  E.  M.  Ilet 
Evangelie  an  de  dotxlen  vorkondigd  ? !  Eeiie 
provTO  om  do  xoogenaamde  uederdaling  van 


Chriatus  ter  helle  tot  denselver  bijl^elsche  be- 
teekenis  en  booge  belangrijkheid  vtHir  de  leer 
des  heils  terug  te  brengen.  Nfjmwegen,  1845, 
8».  ft.  1.80. 

2701.  IVcxela,  Wilh.  Andr.  Aabcn  ErkUering 
til  mine  Medchristne  om  min  Anskuelse  i^ 
Bekjendelse  angaaende  Christi  Nedfart  til 
Helvede  og  Mulighedeu  af  en  Oiuvendelso 
eftor  DUden.  2det  Opl.  Christiania,  (1846,) 
1847,  8«.  pp.  168. 

2702.  Nielsen,  Olaus.  Nogle  Ord  om  Yeien 
til  Livet  Ac.  Metl  Ilensyn  til  det  af  W.  A. 
Wexels  udgivne  Skrifl:  "Aaben  Erkhering 
til  mine  Medchristne.'  Frederikshald,  1840, 
8«.  pp.  80. 

2702*.  Cloja,  Ant.  La  discma  di  Oesii  Cristo 
air  inferno.    Kouia,  1846. 

2703.  HoHr,  Jakob  Andreas.  Forsjig  til  en 
Fremstilling  af  den  hellige  SkriRs  Leere  om 
Kristi  Nedfart  til  llelvede  og  Muligheden  af 
Omvendeise  efter  Dikien.  Stavanger,  1847t 
8«.  pp.  56. 

2704.  [Frothlnffhiain,  Nathaniel  Lanzdon]. 
"  lie  deitcemied  into  Hell."  (CArwftan  Exam, 
for  May,  1851 ;  L.  401-416.)    //. 

2705.  Isord,  William  W.  Christ  in  Ilades. 
A  Poem.  ...    New  York,  1851, 12».  pp.  183. 

2706.  Glider,  Ednard.  Die  Lehrc  von  der 
Erscheinung  Je^u  Christi  unter  den  To<Uen. 
In  ihreni  Zusainineuhange  niit  der  Lehre  von 
den  letzten  Dingen.  ...  Bern,  1853,  8*.  pp. 
xii.,  3S1.    D. 

Coutenta.  "  Rinleitunc."  pp.  I-I5;  *•  Die  btbltscho 
Lehre."  pp-  I4-I2b:  "  Die  Gesohicfate  des  Dogmas," 
pp.  IV7-W1;  "Dogmatische  Schluaaerurterung,"  pp. 
aOi-381. 

2707.  Zczscliiwltx,  Carl  Ad.  Gerh.  von. 
Petri  A))ostoli  de  (  hriMti  ad  Inferos  Descensu 
Seutentia  ...    .     Lipsiae,  1857,  8«.  pp.  68.    F. 

2708.  Mucnaclier,  Joseph.  On  the  Descent 
of  Christ  into  Hill.  {Biblioth.  Sacra  for 
Apri  1 ,  1850 ;  XVI.  309-353. )    H. 

Rejects  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  Into  hell, 
and  al»o  that  of  an  Intemiedlate  place  for  departed 
spirits. 
2700.  Kttrber,  Johann.  Die  katholitche  Lehre 
von  iler  HUlIeiifahrt  Jesu  Christi.    Landshut, 
1800,  8o.  p|).  viii.,  476. 
2700*.  Tclpel,  Friedr.    Ueber  die  Iftfllenfahrt 
Christi.    {^Theol.  Quartaltcfiri/t,  1800,  Ueft  4.) 
2709t>.  Mllca,  James  Browning.  Christ  preach- 
ing to  the  h^pirits  in  Prii^on.    (BibUoth.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  1802;  XIX.  1-31.)    H. 

0 

4.  Purgatory,  and  Prayer  for  ^^  ]>ead. 

2710.  Forbes' (£af.  Forbealns  a  Corse)* 

John.  Instrucliuues  historico- theologies  de 
Doctrina Christiana  ...  .  Editio  nova  ...  . 
Ainstelwdami,  (1045,)  1702,  fol.^pp.  735  +• 
{Opera,  Vol.  II.)     //. 

Bee  Lib.  XIII..  "Dc  Purgatorlo,  ct  Suffraglis  pre 
Defunctis,"  pp.  624-6M. 

2711.  AllaccI  {hat.  Allatlns),  Leone.  De 
utriu!M|ue  Lcck-sia;  OcciUeiitiilis  utque  Orien- 
talis  in  Dogmnte  de  Purg:itorio  perpetua  Cou- 
sensione.    I(«)nia>.  I6.'>5,  8«. 

AUo  in  Mlgiie's  TktifA.  Cunua  eompUtua,  XVIII. 
BKi-MO,  Par.  1640,  4«. 

2712.  ^uenstedt,  Joh.  Andr.  Exercitatio 
de  Eccleitiarum  Urientaliuni  et  Latinsc  Dissen- 
sione  in  Dogmnte  de  Purgatorlo.  [Re$p.  Joh. 
Diecmann.]    Witteb.  1071,  4o. 

2713.  HOpfteer,  Joh.  Oeorg  Christbtn.  De 
i.>ri'j:ine  Do^niatis  Komamirum  PontiAcioinim 
de  Purpitorio.     llalic,  1702,  8*.  pp.  32. 

2714.  Kdgar,  Samuel.    The  Variations  of  Po- 

perv.  ...    2d  I-^l (Dublin,  1832,)  Lo0. 

don,  1838,  6«.  pp.  xx.,  551  +.     F. 

Cb.  XVI.,  pp.  452-4et,  relates  te  pargatory. 
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5716.  I«ochiy  Talentim.  Dm  Do^»  d«r  grle- 
chiflcheii  Kirchc  voiii  Purg&tunum.  Reg«ns- 
burg,  IM2,  fi-.  (11  ■!».) 

2716».  HVrlght,  Thomiu.  St.  Patrick**  Pur- 
gatory.   1»44.    See  No.  3264. 

2716.  History  of  Purgatory.  (Journal  of 
Sac.  Lit.  and  BiU.  Record  for  July.  18M ;  1. 
289-308.)    D. 

5717.  Redner,  L««.  Dm  Fegfeucr.  Eine 
biHtoriitch-iluginatiMchu  AbhaDdlung  ...  .  Re- 
geniiburg,  i85<(,  8».  pp.  208. 

CftUiolie. 

On  the  history  of  the  snbject,  tee  also  No. 

2769,    Valverde  |    2770,  jBellarifalno  | 

2815,  Uaahcri  2841,  Tralt^i  2884,  0«a- 

^Boni  '28^,   Merxi  2^7,  Tracts  |  2M)8, 

Perrin  i  2914,  Hall  i  and  292ti,  Frants. 


f718.  Bustratlusy  Cbnttantinnpolitanus,  fl. 
A.s.  57H.  TractatuM  adverftus  eoa  qui  dicunt 
Animas  statini  atque  e  Corporibus  toluta* 
aunt,  tion  operari :  aequo  oblatis  pro  iis  Deo 
precibus  ...  Juvari.  Gr.  and  LaL  Hn  L. 
Allacci  [Lat.  Allatius],  De  utriusque  Eecltt. 
Occid.  atque  Orient,  at  Purg.  CWiueiutone, 
Ronue,  1G66,  8",  pp.  319-581.) 

A   Latin   tnin»latloa   In   the  Max.   BiU.    J^mm, 

Tom.  XXVII..  Hiid  la  Mignea  Tk«ol.  CwnuM  cvmpU- 

tu*.  XVI 11.  461-514. 

S719.  Joannes  (Pifitdo-),  Damatcenus,  8th 
cent.?  Dc  iitt  qui  in  Fide  dorniiernnt;  quo- 
modo  Missis  ft  Eleemosynisai^uventur.  Gr. 
and  Lat.  (In  Joanuis  Damasceui  Opera^  Par. 
1712,  fol.,  1.  584-597.)     U. 

Alao  publ.  wparmtely,  Veneu  1511.  8". 

2720.  Hcnrlcns  Salterieruit,  or  Henry  of 
Saltrcyy  fl.  a.d.  1150,  Super  Pnrgatorio  S. 
Patricii,  de  quodam  Milite  nomine  Oweyn, 
qui  deduct  us  f^ierat  per  Poena*  Infernales. 
Qu  Thos.  Massingbam's  FloriUgtum  Jnsulte 
Sanctorum,  Par.  1024,  fol.,  pp.  89-109;  also  in 
Job.  Culgauurt's  Triadig  naumaturggt  Acta, 
Lovanii,  1(M7,  fol.,  being  Vol.  II.  uf  his  ''Acta 
Sanctorum  IlibernlH?.") 

On  the  EngliMk  and  ^Vvnck  rertlona.  and  tar  tk« 
storj.  see  Wrigbt  s  St,  Patrick*  Furgator^,  pp.  CO- 
TS. 

8721.  Marie  de  France,  13th  cent.  [Le 
purgatoire  do  Siiint-Patrice.]  Ci  parout  des 
peinos  que  sunt  en  Purgatoire.  (In  her  i^- 
nei,  ed.  B.  de  Roquefort,  Paris,  1820,  8«,  II. 
411-499.)    H. 

2722.  [EngenlcnSy  Marcus,  Abp.  of  Ephe- 
SUS,  fl.  A.l>.  1430* j  ricpi  rov  Kofiapeiov  irvpof. 
De  Purgatorio  Igne.  (Appended  tu  If  llnsy 
Abp.  of  ThestaUmica.  De  Primatu  Papte  Ro- 
man!, ftc.  Lugd.  Bat.  1505,  4«.) 

272>.  Florence,  fhuvcil  o/.a.d.  1438, 1439. 

For  the  action  of  Ihid  Council  on  the  question  of 
purKHtorv,  see  ConcQia.  ed.  Coletl,  XVIH.  2S-34.  525, 
iU7-5i.    H. 

2723.  mressel,  Job.,  1419-1499.  Farrago  Re- 
rum  Tbeulugicurum  uberrima  ...  .  In  hoc 
Libro  tractatur:  ...  .  VI.  De  Purgatorio 
...  .  Do  Statu  et  Profectu  Animarum  post 
banc  Vitam  ...  .  [With  a  preffice  by  Luther. 
—  Basileao,  1522,  ]»». 

Bee  Ai'izer.  VI.  233.  n.  4.19.  —  Th«  rarloos  writings 
of  We«scl  relatln*  to  purgatory  are  collected  In  hu 
Optira.  Oroniug.  1614,  i",  pp.  8M-MS.  On  bl«  pecu- 
Hwr  docinne  respecting  ih\*  aut^iect.  »•*«  Ullninna'a 
Johann  Weasel,  etc  Haoib.  1834,  tfi,  pp.  962-375.    D. 

2724.  Cattarlna  (FleschI,  Lat.  Fllsea) 
Adorno,  or  Adorua,  Saint,  1447-1510. 
rOflen  cailwi  St.  (\xtharint  of  Genoa.)  Trat- 
tato  del  Purgatorio. 

Puhllnhed  with  her  works  and  lifts  (br  MaraboUl) 
at  Cfenoa.  in  15&I :  in  Frtnek,  Cologne.  10B1.  aUo  ap- 
pendc<l  to  A.  Kctcuin  s  Let  kettrte  du  ekritieH.  Alais, 
18-.'6,  I8«.  A  German  transUttoo,  Augsburg,  IT7i,  (f*, 
and  1843.  if.  pp.  <M. 
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2725.  Cattarlna  (Flescl&i.  LaL  FUsea) 
Adorno,  or  Adorna^  SatnL  Treatise  oo 
Purgatory.  . . .    New  York,  1860,  82^.  pp.  29. 

2720.  Fabrlca,  Joh.  de.  De  Indnlgeatiis 
pro  Animabus  in  Purgatorio. 

For  Tarloaa  earlj  eda.  wittaotit  date  ft  leaves,  M.I, 
and  oo«  with  the  d«tc  1487,  ooouining  alao  the  tvaa- 
tlae  of  NiooUua  Rlebardna  i^  JndulmmtH;  me  Ata, 
no*.  in?6-6882. 

2727.  Rlclnsy  Alphonsua.  Dialogos  qno^ex 
Sacra*  Script urte  priscorumque  I^itnim  Bog- 
matibus  Purgatorium  Animabus  purgandis 
pra;paratum  ontenditur  adrersus  Vaidenses 
...  .  ParisUs,  1509,  4»;  also  ibid.  1512,  4>». 
pp.24. 

2728.  Isolanls*  Isidorus  de.  Dispntationaiii 
Cathoiicarum  Libri  V.  in  quibus  1.  de  Igne 
Inferni,  II.  de  Purgatorio,  111.  de  Merito  Ani- 
niarum  Purgat<»rij^  et  Cognitionia  prmriie 
Beatitudinis  fiitursp  ...  .  Slediolani,  IftlT, 
(bl  —  Also  Padua,  1522;  Lyons,  1529,  15S0. 

"  Onvraga  aingaUer  ct  euricaz.  rara  *t  tvte  re- 
cherche de  eeux  qui  tn  aotinoiaaaat  to  B^te."— i>s 
Airs. 

2729.  Bodenstetn.   or   Ton    Carlstadt 

(Lat.  Carolostadlns  ^,  Audreas  (Rudolph). 
Sermon  vom  t^tanddfrchristgilubigenSeelcii, 
Ton  Abrahams  Schouss  und  Kegfrur  der  ab- 
gPHchifdenen  Seelen.  Wittemberg,  [about 
1522,]  4«. 

2790.  Hochstraaty  Jac.  De  Purgatorio,  sea 
de  Kxpiatione  Venialium  poet  Mortem  Libel- 
luH.    Antwerpise,  1525,  4*r 

2731.  Schatsfer  {Lat.  Sasfi^ems),  Gaspar. 
Vom  Fegfeilr  oder  TolkOmuer  Kajnigung  der 
auBserw&lteu,  das  durch  die  Gnugthuang 
Christi  das  Fegfeiier  nit  ausifgelescbt  ist . ..  . 
Muucheu,  Hann*  Schobs^er^  1525,  4*.    BL. 

2732.  Usln^n,  Bartholoma>us  Amoldl 
de.  Purgatorium  contra  Lutheranos  per 
Scripturam  et  Kationum  probutuni,  et  de  Li- 
beratioue  Anintarum  ex  eo  "per  Suffragia  Vi- 
Torum.  . . .    llerbipidi,  1527,  9*. 

2733.  IVersten&lns,  Joh.  Atlversos  Luthe* 
ranae  bectae  iicnatum  quendani,  de  Purgato- 
rio et  aliis  ...    .    Coloniae,  1528,  S*. 

2734.  More,  Sir  Thomas.  The  snpplycacyoo 
of  soniys  [in  Purgatory]  made  by  syr  Thomas 
More  knyght  ...  .  [London,  WiOiam  Bat- 
teUt  1529 1]  fol.  AT.  44. 

Sea  DUidln-s  T».  AnHq.  III.  *n.  IB. 

2735.  lintlter*  Martin.  Evn  wydermeff  Tom 
fegfewr.    W  ittemberg,  ]5iO,  "I*. 

2736.  Eck,  Joh.  ChrUtliche  Erhaltnng  der 
Stell  der  UeschrifTl  fiir  das  Fegfeuer  wieder 
Luthere  LiisterbUchlein.  [Aug»burg?]  15St^ 
4«. 

A  LoHh  translatieo,  Antwerp.  I&I&,  18*. 

2737.  Rastell,  John.  A  new  UAe  of  purfa- 
tory  . . .  deiiydiHl  in  to  thre  dyalogys.  \  "His 
fyrste  dyaloge  treateth  of  the  maruellous 
existens  of  god.  %  The  seconde  dyaloge 
traateth  of  the  immortaly te  of  mannys  soale. 

?i    The  thrrde  dyaloge  treateth  of  purgatory. 
London,  Oct.  10. 1530,1  i^^l. 
8se  DtbdlB*  Tgp.  A$Mq.  III. 91. 

2738.  Frltl&y  John,  d.  1533.  A  diaputacroo 
of  pursatorye  ...  deuided  in  to  thra  bdus 
...  .  [The  first  in  answer  to  Jt^n  Rastell; 
the  second  to  Sir  T.  More;  the  third  to  John 
Fisher,  Bp.  of  Koche»ter.j  H.  P.  or  D.  [Lon- 
don, not  flu>  firom  1530],  8*. 

2739.  — —  An  other  boke  against  Rastell  named 
the  Subsedye  or  bulwarks  to  his  lyrst  boks. 
If.  p.  or  D.  8». 

Rpprlntad  togrtbn-  la  tha  Wbrka  af  TpkdtU  emd 
#yirA.ad.  by  RuaaaU,  LewLlSl.  r.  in.Bl-Ma.    B- 

2740.  Here  begynneth  a  lytell  boke,  that 
speaketh  of  purgatorye  ...  .  [in  Terw.1 
Londtm.  Robert  Wyer.  y.x>.  [IM— tl,  ^ 

Bca  DibdlB  a  f^.  iHafif.  III.  »!,  a.  It^ 
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2741.  Blomevennay  wr  Iicldensls*  Pe- 

trus.   Aiutertio  Purgatorii.  Coloniie,  1M4»  12*. 

2742.  Ijlvre  (Le)  dea  marcliADds  ...  .  [Fol- 
lowed by  a  "Trait*  du  Purgatoire."!  k.p. 
[ Neufchatel  r J,  1M4»  IG*.  — Another  eU.,  h.p. 
1661,  8*. 

For  deteibi.  m«  De  Bur«,  KhU.  InitrtietitH.  I.  400- 
403.  The  Srit  part  of  th«  work  It  "  uoa  ntityn  tr4« 
tItc  eoutr«  plu«leur«  dogmet  d*  la  crojrnnoe  Ro> 
malnv. '  TIm  Uut  part  asMlli  Um  dootrin*  ef  Pur> 
gairy 

2743.  CocUlarusy  Joh.  De  Pnrgatorio  Ani- 
maruiii  Igiie,  contra  NovaH  Secta«  nun  Pur- 
Katoritiiii  nogaiit.  Ingoliitadii,  1544,  8*. — 
Ali*i  I'ariH,  1W4,  !«•. 

A  Fnnck  translatloo,  Ljon,  l&O,  16*;  Garmoa, 
loffoliLtdi.  1689.  9*. 

2744.  Apinua,  Joannes.  Liber  de  Purgato- 
rio,  HatiHlActionibnii,  Remissione  Cnlpn  ac 
Poena*  ...    .     Londini,  1549,  4*. 

2745.  Glambullarl,  Pier-Francei«co.  Ln- 
zioni  drl  »iio  del  pnrgatorio,  d«)a  carif4, 
degli  influiMi  celenti,  del'  ordine  dell'  univer- 
•o.     Firenxe,  1551,  8*. 

2746.  Taverncr,  Joh.  Do  Pnrgatorio  AnI- 
maruin  piMt  iiaiic  Vitam  expiandurum.  Pari- 
siis,  1551,  8«.    BL. 

2747.  Clijrtrwas  (Germ.  KochtialD,  Da- 
vid. De  Aninmrum  Immortalitatu  i>t  l^rga- 
torio  Pontiflciorum.  Vitebergae,  1552,8*. — 
Ibid.  15H4),  1500,  8*. 

274S.  Vlrct,  Pierre.  Ije  requiescat  in  pace  du 
purgatuire,  fait  par  dialogue  ...  .  Oeuu^, 
1552,  S-. 

2749.  Ochlno,  Bernardino.  Dialogo  del  Pnr- 
gatorio ...  .  Si. p.  1556,  8*.  ff.  3,  pp.  130,  and 
/T.  4. 

"  Ce  volume  cat  an  dc«  plus  ciirlcuxd«c<;vx  d'OcAIn, 
et  nn  dv*  nioiiia  ^d'rleux."  —  De  Burc.  Bfbt.  Jiutrnc- 
Uf.  I.  4.W.  q.  v.  —  A  iMtin  tran«latloD,  Zurich.  1565, 
«*:  Grrman,  do  ;  French,  1:>59,  WA,  H*.  Aiao  traaa- 
lated  \u\t  KnglUh  aud  Vntch. 

2750.  Smith  {Lat.  BmjrtHflena),  Richard, 
/>./>.,  lJOO-1503. 

Tbt«  wriicr,  accouittrl  hj  Catholiea  on*  of  their 
ablevt  cbainplnQ*.  (lofrndcd  purgatorj  in  his  "  Bo(ic> 
Her  of  the  Cathnlike  Favth,"  rte.  Lond.  1605,  in  hit 
"D«  Mioia  Bacritioio,  '  «rc.  Ix>\anil.  10^  8*.  and 
bU  "Confuiaiiororuni  qii«  Phil.  Molanehtbon  obji- 
clt."  efr„,  ibid,  1562.  V*.  The  full  UUea  art  too  long 
to  b«  given  here. 

S751.  Camerarlua,  Barthol.  De  Pnrgatorio 
Igne  Diuio^i  11.    Kuma>,  1557,  4*. 

2752.  Verratns,  Joh.  Maria.  TracUtus  de 
tiratia  I't  LibiMo  Arbitrio;  du  dnplici  Pnrga- 
torio pro  IIominibuH  electis;  de  SuflTragiis  .. . 
Defbmtorum.     Veuetiin,  1558,  8*. 

2753.  Vcron,  John,  Sennnoy».  The  Ilvntynge 
of  Pur^ntoryo  to  dt-atli,  made  Dialoge  wyne 
...    .    b)H«l(»t>.  J/iun  Ti/sdale,  1501,8*.  ff.  307  +. 

B««  Dibdina  7>p.  Antiq.  IV.  US. 

2754.  Grenler,  Nicolas.  Catholique  probation 
dn  pur(;;itoire  et  NufTraKes  pour  lea  fiddles 
trciip.-uwex.  . . .     Paritt,  15tt2,  ^*. 

2755.  HenretyGentinn.  Trait6  du  purgatoire, 
auqui'l  aout  contunues  let  opinions  dea  nou- 
veaux  evang^listea  de  ce  temps.  Paris,  1562. 
8*. 

2750.  VltalU,  Andr.  De  Purgatorio  Sancti 
Patricil,  Iliberni.'B  Apostoli,  Tractatnlns.  Ve- 
netiiii,  i;62,  K*. 

8i57.  Medina,  Miguel  de.  De  Igne  Pnrga- 
torio.   V(MK>tii<«,  1564. 

2758.  Alan,  Allen,  or  Alljrn  (Lat.  Ala- 

nna^  Willium,  <'.trti.  and  Al/p.  A  Defense 
and  Declaration  of  the  Catholike  Churrhies 
Doctrine,  touching  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for 
the  8ouk's  departed.    Antwerp,  1565,  8*. 

2750.  Benolt,  Rend.  Brief  disconrs  touchant 
U  fondenient  dn  purgatoire,  dee  indulgences, 
pardons  et  de  satisfaction.    Paris,  1564^  tK 


2760.  Pcltanns,  Thcodor  (Anton).  Doctrina 
catholiea  Ue  Purgatorio;  de  Animamm  Sedi- 
bus;  de  Vita  functorum  SufTragiis;  de  Chris- 
tianoruui Sepulturis  ...  .  Ingolstadii,  1569, 
4*. 

2761.  Iintlier,  Martin.  Mart.  Lntherl,  Phi- 
lippi  .Melanchthunis,  uud  loh.  Brentii  fUrneh- 
me  Schrifften,  wider  die  alte  grobe  LUgen  der 
Papisten  vom  Fegfeuer,  welches  die  Jesuiten 
wieder  auff  die  Bahn  briugett.  Frankfurt, 
1570,  4*. 

2762.  Fencht,  Jac.  Tier  Leich-  Predigten 
vom  Fegfeuers-Wort,  Ort,  Pein,  £rl6sung,  etc. 
Cttln,  1574,  8*. 

2763.  Nenn  nnd  dreissig  katholische  Pr»- 

digten  vom  Fegfeuer,  Ablas,  etc.    Cttln,  1575, 
4*. 

2764.  Ade4>datiia,  Andr6.  D4monstratioQ 
chrestienne  et  religieuse  du  purgatoire  ...  . 
Poictiera,  1576,  hui.  8*.  —  Also  Paris,  1580,  8*. 

2765.  Pelt  anua,  Theodor( Anton).  De  nostra 
Satisfactione  et  Purgatorio  Libri  duo.  ... 
Coloniie.  1576,  4*.  pp.  534  -|-. 

2766.  Folke  (Lat.  Fnlco),  William.  Two 
Treatises  written  against  the  Papistes  . . .  [the 
second  being]  a  Confutation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  Doctrine  touching  Purgatory  A 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.    London,  157],  8*. 

2767.  BrUtow,  Richard.  A  Reply  to  Fonlke, 
in  DeffUMe  of  M.  D.  Allen's  Scroll  of  Articles, 
and  BiK)k  of  Purgiitorie.     Louaiue,  1580,  4*. 

2768.  Fnlkc  (Lat.  Fulco),  William.  A  Re- 
joynder  to  Brlntowe's  Keplie  in  Defence  of 
Aliens  Scrole  of  Articles,  and  Books  of  Pnr- 
gatorie.  ...     London,  1581,  8*. 

2760.  Valverde,  Barthol.  de.  Ignis  pnrga- 
torius  {NKst  banc  Vitam  ex  (iriecis  et  Latlnis 
Patribus  Orthtxloxis,  liebiteorumque  floctis- 
simisct  Tctustissimisassertus  ...  .  l*atiiTii, 
1581,  4*.  With  a  new  title-page,  Venetiis, 
1600, 4*.     BL. 

"  Ouvrage  tr^f  curieux.  k  dont  lea  Kxenplaire* 

■ont  fort  raroa."  —  D«  Bare,  Bthl.  /aafmclira.  no.  450. 

The  vol.  conlaluB.  acconliug  to  Dt  Bure'i  doacrip. 

tion.  "  Ignii   Purgiuoriu«."  afc.  pp.   (S),  ISil:    "  Kx 

Sa.:cUa  Patribui   Gnomologia,'     pp.    (24).    ]C»-359; 

"Pro  Igne  Purgatorio  ...   Apologclicum."  SSIeaTsa 

not  uunibcred  ;  and  "  Reapoii«lo  ad  Quaeatlooea   . . . 

Wenxcalal  a  M'ertsowiti,"  ate,  'IB  laarea. 

2770.  Bellarmlno,  Roberto,  Cird.  DispTta-- 
tiones  de  C'ontrovi'rsiis  CiiriHtianss  Fidel ...  . 
4  torn.    Colonisp^grippinw,  1C28,  fol.     D. 

On  Purgalorj  aes  Tom.  II.  pp.  390-41S.  The  llrat 
cd.  of  Ihia  famoua  work  wa«  publliihed  in  S  vol.  In- 
gplstadt,  1061-02,  fol.  Baclier  enumerates  twmUp- 
Jlpe  other  edn.  between  that  date  aud  1628,  and  half  a 
doien  cr  more  bars  been  pabl.  since.  A  Germtam 
traoalatioo  of  the  treatiao  oo  purgatory,  Melati,  IflOO, 

2770*.  BTlKrlnna,  Ooorg.  Fegfeners  Ungmnd 
grUndlich    erortert  ...    .    Strasabnrg,  1582, 

8*. 

2771.  Fcnner,  Dudley.  An  Answers  unto 
the  Confutation  of  John  Nichols  his  Recanta- 
tion . . .  exiHTially  in  the  Matters  of  Doctrine, 
of  Purgatorio,  Images  ...  .  Loudon,  1581, 
4*. 

2772.  I«ens8Dnay  Joannes.  De  Fidelium  Ani- 
marum  l^rgatorio  Libri  duo;  de  Limbo  Pa- 
trum  Liber  fortius.     Lovanii,  1584,  8*. 

277'>.  MllandronI,  Fortunio.  Del  purga- 
torio, e  degli  i^uti  rho  hi  (anno  per  le  aninie 
dci  morti.    Siena,  1584,4*. 

2773.  Utxlnger,   Alex.    Alte  neue    Zeitnng. 
▼on  dem  iinM»en(ten  Tnwt  und  letzter  Hulff, 
der  iiberaussgeplagten  Seelen,  so  die  Jesuitor 
und  andere  papistische  Lehrer  ins  Fegfeuer 
setzen.    Smiucaldf  1587. 

2774.  Benolt,  Ren6.  Denx  trait4s  catholi- 
ques ;  le  premier  ost  de  I'oxistence  du  parc»- 
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toire  det  Chretiens  imparfiUts  apr^  cetto  vie 
mortelle ;  le  secoud  est  de  la  quality  et  con- 
dition defl  amefl  t^par^ea  ...    .    Paris,  158H, 

2775.  [ChandleUyAutoinelia  Roche  dc]. 

De  vera  I*eccut<>ruui  Keniisiiion«>  adveraus  liu- 

manas  S«tiHfAction<'«  et  conimentitiuni  Eccle- 

•ia)  Konmuae  I'uifCHtorium.    Genevip.  15HH,8". 

Publlabed  under  the  name  of  SadMl,  aa  the  Hebrew 


cquivalcut  of  Chanditu  (Chaiup  de  Dieu).  Alto  tn 
his  Optra,  ed.  terU.  I'aXH,  foi..  Jip.  ((7-116.  {H.)  —  A 
Firenck  iniQkUtlon,  Oeoeva,  law,  fP. 


2776.  Ilnbcr,  Sam.  AusMruhrliche  ErkUning 
uiiiL  >\  iderlegung  deu  Kbrecklichen  Jesuit i- 
Bclien  catliolisschen  Fegfeuweni,  insonderhcit 
wie  KoUertuM  Bellarniinuii  ...  dawelbe  be- 
■cbrieben  bat  ...    .    TLbiugen,  1591,  4o. 

2776*.  Clira«tovliis,  Andr.  Contradictio- 
nuni  in  Libro  Roborti  Bvllarmini  de  Purga- 
torlo  Index  ...    .    [Baael ?J  1593»  4".  pp.  (tX)). 

2777.  Huber.  Sam.  Tbemw  de  Purgatorio 
Jesuitarum  Catbolico.    Witteb.  15M,  4o. 

2778.  Contra  Ignem  Purgatoriuin  f^uBqae 

Sulphur...    .    Urit.  1597, 4*. 

2779.  Oaten,  Baltb.  Oratio:  Qnisnam  Animn 
poHt  Mortem  Hit  StatuH,  contra  Bellarminum 
veteratorium  Purgatorii  Opificem.  Witteb. 
1599,  4». 

2780.  Stttollflfe,  or  SoutlllTe  {Lat.  Sutll- 
▼lias)f  Matthew.  De  Purgatorio  adver^uei 
Bellarminum.  Londiui,  1599,4". — AlaoUanov. 
1003,  8«. 

278C*.  Tandlnl,  Tommaao.  Del  purgatorio, 
•ue  pene,  e  BUfTragi.     Bologna,  (1599,)  1615, 4". 

2781.  Cayet,orCahiler  (Zaf.Ci^taniia), 

Pierre  Victor  (Palnm).  Le  purgatoire  prouv6 
par  la  parole  de  Dieu.  Pariu,  1600,  ^. 
278>.  Suarexy  FranclHco.  Commentariorum 
ac  DtHputntionum  in  Tertiam  Partem  Divi 
Thonifli  Toniufl  QuartUD  ...  .  OpUM  de  novo 
in  Lucem  editum  ...  .  Lugduni,  (. . .)  1UU3, 
fol.  pp.  824  +. 

Includiag  four  "  DiipuUtionei  de  Parfpitorio   et 

SuOrBKili."  wbich  majr  alito  b«  found  lu  hii  Opva, 

XIX.  MS^15,  Venet.  1748,  foL 

2782.  Thy-rfeus,  Petrus.  ...  De  Apparitio- 
nibvti  i^pirituuniTractatusduo:  quorum  prior 
agit  de  Apparitionlbvs  omnia  Generiii  8piri- 
tvvm  ...  .  Cum  duplici  Appendice  de  8piri- 
tuum  ImaginibUH  k  Cultu,  deque  i^urgatorij 
Yeritate.  ...  Colouiae  Agrippinae,  1600,  4«. 
pp.  486  +.     //. 

The  Appendix  on  Purgatory  embraces  pp.  88-138. 

2783.  Hanavery  Amaadua.  Refutatio  Ratio- 
num  ...  Pontificionim  ...  imprimia  Roberti 
Bellarmini,  pro  Purgatorio,  in  qua  obiter 
Fraiiciaci  Toleti  Doctriua  de  Indulgentiia  . . . 
examinatur.    1601,4*. 

2783».  IVysoek,  Alb.  Defenaio  pro  Libria  de 
Purgatorio  . . .  Cardinalia  Bellarmini  a  Rhe- 
toribua  Potinanienaibua  adueroua  Rabulam 
Vitel^ergcnsem  et  Lutheranum  Miniatrum 
suHcepta.  ...  Po«naniie,[160*i,J8«.  pp.  384+. 
BL. 

Thli  work  aeema  to  be  ascribed  bj  the  MM.  Backer 
to  Ludovieus  Bogerltts. 

2783^. Miniater  delirana,  «ive  Colloquium 

Rhetorum  Poanacenaium  de  Purgatorio.    Poa- 
nanifp,  160*2,  8*.    BL. 

2784.  Dtt  Jon  {Lat.  Jnnlns),  Fran^oia,  of 
Bourges^  1545-1602.  . . .  Auimadueraionea  ad 
Contniueraiam  aextam  Cliriatiannp  Fidei  ... 
de  Pvrgatorio  ...    .    [Againat  Bellarmine.] 

illeiilrlberg?]  Apud Iletrum Sanciandreanum^ 
603,  ^•.  pp.  »«,  223  -f .     //. 

jUm  la  bit  Opera,  Qeoev.  MLS,  fol.,  IL  14U-U41. 
H. 

2785.  Dn    Blonlln    (LaL    Molinacna), 

Pierre,   Uif  ddrr.    Len  eaux  de  Silo6,   p<iur 
eateindre  le  feu  du  purgatoire  et  nojrer  lea 
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traditiona,  lea  llmbea  . . .  [etc.].  Ia  Rocbelle, 
1603,  8*.  —  Itnd,  1608, 1610,  ^. 

2786.  Dn    Monlln     {LaL    Mollnaens), 

Pierre,  Utt  elder.  The  Watera  of  i<ilue,  to 
quench  the  Fire  of  Purgatorye,  and  to  druva 
the  Traditiona,  Limboea,  Man*8  SatiaCurtiooa, 
and  all  Popiah  Indulgeocea  ...  .  Oxford 
1612,  8*. 

2787.  Soares  de  Santa  Maria,  Dioga 
Torrent  de  feu,  aortant  de  la  face  de  Dieu 
pour  deitaeicher  lea  eaux  de  Mara,  encloaea 
dana  la  chauaa^e  du  Moulin  d'Abloo :  oft  e>4 
amplcment  prouv6  le  purgatoire  et  lea  auf- 
fitigea  pour  lea  tr^paaaex  ...  .  Compoa^  par 
le  R.  P.  Jacquea  Suar6a  de  Sainte  Marie  ...  . 
Paria,  160S,  8*.  pp.  12. 

2788.  Cajrety  or Cahler  {Lat.CwL^tWkMnm'i 

Pierre  Victor  (Palnia).  La  fouinaitfe  ardente 
et  le  four  de  r^verl>6re  pour  (vaporer  lea  prt- 
tenduea  eaux  de  SiloiS.  et  pour  c(»rroborer  le 
purgatoire,  contre  . . .  Dumouliu.  l*aria>  1603, 
8«.  pp.  88. 

2780.  [Dnval,  Andr61.  Le  feu  d'll^lie,  pour 
tarir  lea  eaux  de  Siloe,  auquel  eitt  aniplement 
prouv^  le  purgatoire.    l^aria,  1603«  8«. 

2790.  Dn     Monlln    {Lat.    Mollncema)« 

Pierre,  Uie  elder.  Accroiaaemeut  dtn  eaux  de 
Siloe  pour  eateindre  le  feu  du  purgatt«ire.  et 
uoyer  lea  aatiatactiona  bumainea  et  lea  iudal- 
gencea  papalea,  contre  lea  raiaona  ...  d'un 
cordelier  portugaia  [D.  Soarea  de  Santa  Maria] 
d6fenduea  par  troia  eacrita  ...  Le  tnrrtntde 
feu  ...  Lii  foumatK  ardente  ...  Le  feu 
d'lKlie  ...  .  U  Rochelle,  1604,  8*. —  /^ 
ima,  h\  and  Geneve,  1614, 1628,  1631,  8». 

2791.  Reflua,  Joh.  Lilier  de  Indulgentiia  et 
Purgatorio  inrntificio.  Francof.  ad  Mueu.  1604, 

2792.  Dnrandy  Claude.  Le  purgatoire  dea 
fldelea  defuncta.     Poictiera,  1605,  8*. 

2792».  Pnrfatolre  dea  catholiquea  contre  le 
d^bordemeut  dea  eaux  du  Lac  de  Genrve. 
1605,  b«. 

2793.  Becanns,  Martinus.  De  Purgatorio 
Calviniatarum :  cum  Appendice  do  Statu  Ani- 
marum  jHMt  banc  Vitam.   Mogunti«.>,  1609, (>*. 

2794.  Bndcens,  Job.  VVahlfarth  der  Chriat- 
glaubigvn  i'eelen;  daa  iat:  Kurze  Krinne- 
rung  der  grauaamen,  doch  nit  ewig-wahren- 
den  Strafe  dea  Fegfeuera.  Freyb.  in  Briag. 
1610, 1>. 

2795.  Helsse,  Sebaatian.  Trea  QuflMtionet 
broviter  diacua^o;  ...  .  Item,  Lutheranum 
Aniniarum  Purgatorium :  ubi  nonnibil  de 
Origine  Animw.  IngoUtadii,  1610.  ^-  PP> 
179  +. 

A  Gmman  translation,  MIS.  ^. 

2796.  Illalrey  Jacquea,  xiVur  de  Jouyae,  Le 
purgatoire  ilea  6mea  catholiquea;  oi^  eat  moo- 
tr6  lu  Noin  que  noua  devoua  avuir  dea  morta. 
l*aria,  1612,  S«. 

2797.  Hoby,  Sir  Edward.  A  Counter-Snarle 
for  lahmael  Rabahakeh  . . .  being  an  Anaver 
to  a  R.  Catholic,  who  writea  himaeJf  J.  R. 
London,  1613, 4*. 

2798.  [RaclkUy  Jabal].  Purgatortea  Triumph 
over  liell,  maugre  the  Barking  of  Cerberua  io 
Syr  Edward  Hobyea  Counterauarle,  deacribed 
in  a  Letter  to  the  aayd  Knight  from  J.  R. 
ir.p.  1613,  4*. 

2799.  [Floyd,  John].  A  Treatiae  of  Purga- 
tory. In  Anawer  to  Sir  Edward  Hobby. 
[Publ.  under  the  aaaumed  name  of  Daniel  i 
Jean.]    St.  Omera,  1613, 4*. 

2800.  Serpl,  Oimas.  Tratado  de  pur^toilo 
contra  Luthero  j  otitw  benigea.    BaroeloDi, 

10l3y  8*.  • 


S800*  SECT.  Ill 

»aO>.  Carrlllo,  Mtrtln.    EiDlluclon 


4.— CnillBTIAH  DOCTRINE.— rase  J  rur.  SS30 

Tnmta.  amm  «tkf  r  (M>fi,  rf  ParvMavy,  Tnjvr 
a.  llaalier,nr  Vslixr,  Janim,  ^6p.  itrrh- 


liincHltil  bj  IhIaI  Rulii]  Bmlni-t  9ir  Kdi 
nabtra  CoTBti-niiiiirlc:  inlliuM  l^iripiliiri 
Trlumvh  oner  Itcll,    Dignled  Id  Fuiiiid  u1 

Raclnub'rgl.'  LgiiduD,  tut,  4*.''  BL^** 
1.    tie  On 


I")l  IVuer,  C«sp.  !>•  Porntorlo.  I 
3X06.  Viraa,  Fni 


SS17.  MnBlalbu).  or  VtOtttKlTtM,  Juhii 

I      8»n  rmridn...    .'^  M»drW,  1«t!  8?.  — nT 
prinlol.  lfiilMTa8.1T7i 

281;>.0'SbI1Ivmi,  Philip.  Palritlana  DeciL* ; 
I      elve  LIbrI  ileceiu,  uiilbga  de  D.  I^lrilll  Vltn. 

2818.  Arcndlns,    Peinu,  ...    Vlrtun  dcinr 
Purk-aLinuni.  i-t   Kn   llliid   ill   per   Irneni. 
I       KDmr.  lUJ,  4*.  |,p.  |4>.  M.  — /Mi  ];1T,  4-. 
I  38ie,  Bfnanyeri,i>rBoiiiilir>a,1Uiircdr. 


— »«i1.,fM<f.  1B33.1I 


liM  dff  I.  Cc.nfc«l«.  de  /..j  rte>  mlolitre).  dn  I-"-.  C"^"*  '«•■  "•- 

BoDcller  de  Dn  MddIIh  fpdbl.  in  lOIfll.  du     aiA*. TAe  »>■(. 

Wwspofr  d>  l-erry,  nilnlitre  do  Mr-     -   ■  ■'-    ■*-    -— 

sot;.  liS  CUr«,  Jicqao.    Trmllt  i 


nw.  Salo.Aleiledc.  Lr  IrlDBinbe  dn  toiea 
du  purgKiulr.^,  ...  irmiluii  d.  Vlmlien  en 
Fnncule  par  L.  OuoB.    Lyon,  I«ll,  IS-. 

MM.  Croclna,  Job.  CuramenUrliu  ...  d* 
Pariiiilurtii  ikidIIUcU)  ...    ,    Mu-pnrcl,  ISM, 

mo.  Pubrl  <LaL  FabcTI,  PILInno,  mniii- 
UKo  lke.,U>rini  ...  de  l>«nl1entl*.  PicuK 


mm.  VJroB,  Franntla. 

intee  ?e"r«rrliure  Hint 
aa^ij«n<i  ..quanpn-i 


■rnlte 

St'"  -""•"■  ■•'•■ 

ISfll,  3».  pp.  r 

%20.  LHunslI 

bnt.    FnbalaPniH 

lien  ]nn!riuU>> 

.« 

n,  hoe  eel,  Duclri 

Rccle-iir  Rumnni 

fcrnnlibne,  fur 

[..wK 

Llnib'>  PalniBi. 

pIKta. 

.Wod«,.,IM3. 

4..  ai 

SflCI.  RIttcr,  m 

ph.     Dt 

iKBl  Par galorto  P 

pi«lco.    )l«'l.n 

lrt,l«!l 

4', 

ZS2t.  Brlcnale 

SBla, 

Anlonlo  fltnllo.    I 

wli,,nni*rl.. 

Poriratorlo.  Omni 

leU,  end  leu. 

cignn,  1638;  Napg 

1I1W.1>. 

1833.  ABlnnlodnirKl 

Tldkda.    eiln 

dtdM.  p*r.  ™n. 

hod'eVi.M;rdiri1 

I.-,     iwinrue 

1  eeuulo 

delunlnu;  H-  n 

Htnu  muchiM  e 

.l..pb.> 

n  lenio 

H.Fr.tllficdeNugurn 

,.    .    .M*diid,  IOC 

4«.i;p.  .va+.   .^ 

2824.  Andrra  dl  a.  Tau 
licranlil,.  Tmiiuude] 

del  purgalarlu.    Oenova,  U 
2ft2S.  Rrwockl, 


a™:; 


.y-WOtml,  Jnh.     Anna  FmlhollF*  pro 


I  Ita  plai     !8m  ArcBdlna,  J>r1rai.  .. 


Sntiuiu  du  plirgUalr*  ...     .     Pnrli,         I^e  nd>pr>i»  llnrlenm 
.  —  Alio  DoiinT.  1«I>,  M-.  pp.  W4;        KoBUF.  Iflll.  4*.  U|i  in). ' 


ParlB.  inaa,  1»-. 

xu.  OBiid,  wjiiK 

don.  lOU.  I 

ma.  HalaBar,  Bellluuar.    D«  Indnlntnllle 

fcher  Irr-fA""viiem™ine',°i«»r4'.  Spr. 
—  Aieo  LelpllK,  ICW,  IDSO,  tf.  I 

V14.  ThBrnnii  TliFodor.     Icnle   Piir|atarll 


ilTorpIv,  IWS, 
do  pnrgatolra 


>   Aadrbcrt,  Stlen 


*.— 'Alin°lKll.  *•,  ltiRA,"4^,  and  1™!.°"' 
IKirkI,I>uUlD,lM;,(tc.lj>.  Vol.  III.    t 


Abp.    An-         Onheeli,  lt»,  S.. 

MiiliufW.  2830.  Aadrlv«i  JndDcaa,  Snpplei 
l>         pro  Anlnubai  PDTialorlJ.     AbIt.  ll 

IS,     Max Reqneele  t™-  4e  .lei.  Ii 

'f'  I      Tuer.    AnlK.  IIMOIi  Iwl  W. 


Ubellni 

't-rttf 
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2831.  Pavlly  Matthiafl.  PreuTea  de  la  rMU 
du  purgatoirB.     Liege,  1640y  l^. 

2831»  [Mumfbrd,  or  Munford,  Jamen]. 
A  Romenibrancc  fur  the  Living  to  pray  for 
the  Dead.  The  '2d  Ed.,  augmented  ...  .  The 
First  Fundamental!  Part  proving  that  there  ia 
a  Purgatory  ...  .  The  Second  Part  reconi- 
mendiug  Hrayer  for  the  Demi.  By  J.  M. 
(St.  Omer,  1(U1,  !-'•,)  Paris,  ICdO,  em.  8».  pp. 
480,  lb». 

LatiM  aad  Frtmch  tranilationt  la  vuiotu  edltiont. 

2832.  [Andrlety  JudocuaJ.  Purgatorium 
cathitlico  iiHMertum,  cnm  Incltanientis  ac 
MiUhodiH  Suffragiiudi.  Bmgiti,  15l*i,  12*.  pp. 
240. 

A  IhucM  truiaUtioB.  Antwerp,  ]«a,  12*  or  M*. 

2832>.  Hautli&f  Jean.  Lytrnm  Animamm 
Pnrgntorii.     Dnaci,  ilMS.  12>. 

An  Italian  truulstlon.  If  lUuo,  1673.  8^. 

2H33.  Callxtua*  Oeorg.  ...  De  Igne  Piirg»- 
torio...  .  1 7^r«p.  Jttstua  Oeaeniun.]  Ilulm- 
ptailii,  1048,  40. 

Seo  alM  No.  2840. 

2833*.  Bouillon,  Fran^it.  IliHtoire  de  la 
vie  ct  du  puigatoire  de  Saint  Patrice.  I*ari8, 
1G43»  !(>>.—  Lyou,  1074,  12». 

2834.  Sandfvus  (Dutch,  Van  der  Sandt)^ 

Maxiniilistuu.i.  ...  Admiranda Purgatorii  Scr- 
moniburt  Karri!<di'Clarata  ...  .  Colon.  Agrip. 
1643,  12».  pp.  312  +. 

2835.  De  Oemitu   Anim&mm   Purgatorii. 

Coloniie,  1644,  IG*. 

2836.  MUlmann,  Job.,  the  ynungtr.  Awer- 
tioueH  cutliolicie  de  Purgatorio,  omtra  Calix- 
tum  et  S<>ctarioR.  MonaNtprii  Westphalia;, 
1648,  8«.  — Also  lielmstadii,  1(>61,  4«. 

2837.  DalU^  (Lat.  DaUiena),  Jean.  De 
I'oeniiiet  .VatisfHCtionibvs  ilvnianis,  Libri  Vll. 
AmsiU'Iaedami,  1649,  4«.  pp.  TiO  +.    H. 

283A.  Major,  Joh.  Tobian.  De  Orntlone  pro 
Defunctis,  contra  Ilug.  Orotium  et  Vulgus 
Papa>orum    ac    Moderatorum.     Jens,  1640. 

2839.  Paes,  Evermrdas.  Disputatio  theologica 
do  Purgatorio  ...  .  f/Varx.  Abrah.  lleidau.J 
Lugd.  Uat.,  Elievier,  1640,  4«. 

2840.  Callxtna,  Oeorg.  Jnsti  Oesenii  de 
Igne  Purgatorio  ...  Dissertatio,  Pranide 
Oeorgio  Calixto.  ...  InNeruntur  Vindicias  a 
Friderico  Ulrico,  Georgii  F.  Calixto,  OfTuciis 
JohanniN  Mulnianui  ...  oppoaitie.  Uelm- 
Btadii,  16;}0,  4«. 

2841.  Tralt^  historique  et  thtologiqne,  tou- 
chant  r^tat  des  Ames  apr^s  la  murt,  oil  Ton 
fait  voir  I'origine  et  Tabus  du  purgatoire  de 
reglise  romaine.  llambourg,  m.d.  [16 — tj  8». 
pp.  426. 

2842.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro,  1601- 
16Hlt  Kl  I'urgatorio  de  San  Pntrlclo.  (In 
his  Cbmfdia$,  Madrid,  176U,  4*,  II.  226-275.) 

n. 

See  Ttckner'a  BiM.  of  8p«KUk  UUratun,  II.  S5S- 
S55. 

2843.  Conrlu^,  Ilerm.  De  Purgatorio  Aui- 
nia(lv«'rr<ii>iu':«  in  Jo.  Mulmannam  ...  .  Ilel- 
niestadii,  1651,  4*. 

2844.  Kedd,  Jodocns.    Predikanten  Fegfewer 

...    .    Colin,  (...)  1651, 12*. 

2845.  Roaf erlns,  Franciscus.  Zwijyopof  tcSk 
ihvvotv  Tail'  iy  KaBapm\pitf  rifitapovfiiytap.  Paris, 
f65l,  8*. 

S846.  ATendano,  Sebastianodc*  Speculum 
Spirituale  de  llumanffi  Vitie  Miserii^,  ac  nii- 
ris  Mortis  Eflectibus,  ct  diffase  de  £xc«lleiitii8 
Purgatorii.     Ronue,  165'i,  fbl. 

n47.  Stavcley,  A.    Judex  [Index  ?]  Expnr- 

Storius:  or  a  Sermou  on  Purgatory.     Lou- 
Q,  1656,4*.    BM. 

894 


2848.  "Walenlrarchy  or  'WmXlen^hUtghf 

Adriauus  and  i'etru<i.    Tractatua  de  Sauctis 
et  Purgatorio.    Colooiae,  1656,  4*. 

2848*.  Rlehard,  Francois.    De  Controversiis 
Grvcorum  k  Latiuorum,  sen  Clyp«u«  Koiua' 
me  Fidel.    Gr.  aud  Lat.     Parisils,  1657,  4*. 
Treat*  puticolarly  of  Purgatory. 

2840.  Forbes,  William,  Bp.  Conaideratiecws 
moderitae  et  uacificie  Controvensiarum  de  Jus- 
tificatione.  Purgatorio,  et  luvocatione  ^nc- 
torum,  Chrlsto  Sdediatore,  et  £ucbari<itia. 
Londini,  1658,  8*.  — Editio  4ta,  Vol.  I.  Lun- 
dini,  1850,  f*.  pp.  602.  (Liiyr.  of  AnffkhOitkt' 
lie  Theol.)    B. 

2850.  Gel  cry  Martin.  De  Precibiw  pix>  Defeno* 
lis  contra  I'ontiflcios.    Lipeiw,  16M,  4*.  bgr. 

2851.  Hantln,  Jtictiues.  Adrocatns  Purga- 
torii, e  Oallico  Latino  redditua  et  illustratut. 
Coloniw,  1650, 1G«. 

2852.  Corn  fens,  Melchior.  Mnnupapyraceas 
Purgatorii  contra  Lutheristaa  lCrfurtea»e«. 
Ilerbipoli,  1660,  4*. 

2853.  Scriptum  est,  Pnrgatorinm  ease,  et 

script uni  non  e^t,  Plirgatodum  uon  eiea. 
IIerbii>oli,  1660,  4*. 

2854.  IVhIte  (Lnl.  Angina  ex  AlbiU', 

Thoimis.  Religion  aud  Keamm  niutiuilly  ci>r> 
reHi>onding  and  asslMting  ea<b  other.  l\rA 
£>8ay.  A  Beply  to  the  Vindicwtive  An«»cr 
lately  publislit  against  a  Letter  in  which  the 
sonce  of  a  Bull  and  Council  conctrning  the 
Duration  of  Purgatory  was  discust.    Paris, 

1660,  S*.  ♦ 

2855.  Bobye,  A.  Traits  du  pursatoire  Lyon, 

1661,  8«.  —  Also  Geneve,  lGt>4,  8*. 

2856.  Grnn&ael,  Guillaume.  Pnrspnesls,  sive 
Adhortatio  Aiiiniae  in  Ignibus  expiat«>riisde> 
teutm  ad  Blortnles.     Auduniari,  1661,  K 

Al»e  iu>|>eii<led    to   hit  Jti€U»idi  Sacw  Jfswin 
Amort*,  LcmIU.  16C7.  I'J*. 

2857.  KenhUnser,  Bernh.  Bibliivbe  Feaer- 
>Vage,  Oder  uu))arlheyi»che  Lrwegung,  wrl* 
ches  ansa  H.  Schrifft  erwetsslic  her.  dMs  ein, 
Oder  kein  Fegfeuer  sey  ?     MUiichen,  1661,  4*. 

S858.  Hantln,  Jacques.  Patrocinium  Fid»> 
Hum  dcfuncturum,  tui  Usnm  prm>ertim  eonun, 

J|ui  p<^r  i>ctavam  couciooaatnr.     Leodii,  1661, 
61.  pp.  3^5  -h. 

2959.  BlannI,  GIot.  Battista.    Prediebe  del 

purgatorio,  overo  sacro  trigcsimo  di  rvj  dis- 
Ci^rsi  per  aiuto  deir  anime  del  purgatorio 
...  .  Veaetia,  1666, 4*.  — ALk> Bologna, lfi7X, 
fol. 

8859*.  [Ram  art,  Gr£gofre].  I.ea  cleft  in 
purgaioire,  forgoes  dans  les  sacr£e«  playwdu 
Sauveur  ...    .     Lyon,  1669, 8*. 

2860.  Mlebaells,  Antoine.  OctarcedaeiBortt 
ou  Sermons  tr^s-propres  k  exciter  les  fidellea 
au  sectwrs  des  &mes  du  purgatoire  . . .  Avi- 
gnon, 1671,  8*.  pp.  203, 169  +. 

2861 .  Baftos  y  Velasc4»,  Juan  de.  Devo- 
cion  p<.»r  las  aiiimaa  del  purgatorio.  Matritl, 
1672, 8». 

2862.  Sanbert,  Joh.,  the  y^nrnger.  Diamsio 
quoiundam  Locurum  S.  8cripturae  pro  Pm<- 
gatorio  et  Satisfactione  pro  Mortoorum  Peora- 
tifl  a  PontiAciis  passim  citattn^m.  Altorfli, 
167t. 

280.  Albert  de  St.  Jacqnes  {originally 
Christophe  If  erelcr).  Lnmi^rv  aux  vivaas 
par  rex]i6ricnce  des  marta>  ua  diveraes  appar 
ritions  des  imea  da  purgatoire  ...  .  lyoa, 
1675,  8*. 

2862^.  VangliitonyJohii.  The  Romoi  CKtho- 
lick  converted,  or  a  Teatimoay  againtt  tbs 
Papists  Imaginary  Purgatory  ...  .  LooAnf 
16f  6, 4*.  (1|  ah.) 


2863 
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2863.  Deutsdmnann}  Joh.  Parsatorium 
extinctuiii  [or  exuntuiuTJ.    WItteb.  itt77,  4«. 

S863>.  Keppler,  Lorens.  Sabtidiiiin  Aiiima- 
biiii  in  I'urpitorio  luentibuit  onini  Jure  debi- 
tum,  aduiubiHtuni  in  Lege  vetvri, ilhitftratiiin 
in  Lege  nova,  et  Seutentiin  8S.  Patruin,  llis- 
toriis  etiani  recentioribuH  decbiratuui.  ... 
8alhburKi,  .x.d.  ( 167T?J  8«.  pp.  368  +. 

A  German  (ran»Utton.  entitled  *'8eeleo-Haur, ' 
tte.  td  ed.,  Laudahut.  173T.  8*.  , 

2864.  Kortliolt»  Christian.  ...  Dinquisitio- 
De«  Anti-UaruniaiiiP  ...  .  Kilonii,  lo77,  4*. 
(47  8h.)  — Also  ibid.  1700,  and  Uamb.  1688, 
1708,  40. 

The  Mcaod  DUserution  treata  of  prajer  for  the 
dead,  »od  the  tbird  of  p*irK«torj. 

2^65.  [Stcnoy  NieU].  Catbolische  GlaabeiM- 
Lehre  voni  Fegcfeuer,  mit  klaren  ZcuguiiMen 
aus  detn  heii.  AugU8tinu  bewehret;  nebonst 
Entdeclcung  vier  grober  IrrtbUmer  dee  Dor- 
■cha'i  ...    .    Hannover,  1678. 

2866.  BiiieXf  Job.  VrWh.,  the  eldfr.  Diesertatio 
de  Purgatono  Pontiflcionim,  ntrum  clarie 
Tefltimuniiii  S.  Aiigii)«tini  solide  prubari  pos* 
■it?  Bcriptori  .\iionymo  Pontificio  [N.  Steno] 
oppoeita.  [Hesp.  \V.  C.  Schumauu.J  Jenae, 
1«79,  4«  pp.  55. 

2867.  Schcrzeri  Joh.  Adam.  Pnrgatorinm 
extutnui,  cuutra  Papi«taa.  [He^.  Ueinr. 
WohlerN.]     Lipxiap,  1679,4«. 

Alto  Id  the  Fa$cicylHM,  etc    See  No.  2IQS. 

2868.  Dlacourae  ( A;  agaiuflt  Purgatory.  Lon- 
don, Brabazon  Aylmrr.  Itt85,  4«.  pp.  37.     //. 

loeluded  bT  Wood  anioug  the  publicaiiona  of  Dr. 
John  Hancline  ;  buU  heeajs,  "  reported  to  be  written 
br  Dr.  Joh.  Titlouoo.  '^Atkema  Oxon.,  ed.  Bllw,  IV. 

2860.  HUlMrlln,  Georg  Ueinr.  De  Porgatorio. 
Tubiitgie,  i(M5,  4*.  'Igr. 

9870.  Advlec  from  a  Cathollcic  to  his  Pro- 
testant Friend,  touching  the  Doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory.   1087,  r>.    BM. 

2871.  [IVakc,  William,  Ahp.\  Two  Dis- 
courses: of  Purgatory,  and  Prayers  for  the 
Dead.     London,  l487|  4«.  pp.  71  +.    H. 

Alee  in  hi*  OolUetion  ofMtiral  Dtrnxmrret  afa/iu( 
fitptrf.  Lond.  16H§.  4*  IB.),  and  In  the  PrntrvatiM 
mffotiut  Poptty,  Lond.  1738,  fol.,  Vol.  II.    B. 

2872.  [Bramatoiiy  Johnj.  The  Texts  ex- 
amined which  Papists  cite  out  of  the  Bible 
for  the  Proof  of  their  Doctrine  concerning 
Purgatory.  2  pt.  London,  1088,  4o.  pp.  577- 
640.    n. 

Appended  to  sooM  volaine  fhna  which  the  preeent 
eopj  U  aeparated. 

2873.  rjFohnaon,  Samuel].  Purgatory  prov'd 
by  MiracIeM:  collected  out  of  Rouian-Catho- 
lick  Authors.  With  some  Remarkable  Ilis- 
toricfl  reliiting  to  British,  English,  and  Irish 
Saintjt.  With  a  Preface  concerning  the  Mira- 
cles. . . .     London,  ]tf88,  4*.  pp.  44  -f-.    H. 

The  objeet  of  thU  eurloaa  eoUeetloo  Is  to  rldloole 
the  doctrine  of  purgaborj,  and  the  CathoUo  miraclei 
generallj. 

2874.  Roalf^nolly  or  Rosslg^ollv  Carlo 
Gregorio,  l«(31-1707.  Maraviglie  di  Dio  ncll' 
aninie  del  purgatorio,  incentivo  della  piet4 
cristiana  a  Huffragarle.  2  pt.  Koma,  (1839,) 
1841,  KHi.  !«•.  pp.  vi.,  882,  436. 

A  Gtrman  trHnalatlon,  Augaburf.  I72fl,  I78&,  1T7S, 
tCi-FrmcM,  Peri.,  ItMO,  ia»,  pp.  x..  S8S. 

2874*.  Retonr  (L«)  des  morts  pour  demander 
le  secours  des  vivaus.  Toulouse,  1<MM,  12*. 
pp.48. 

Alao  appended  to  Leaglet  Dofrenaojr'e  fV«M  Mai- 
et  dpgm,  ntr  tea  A^aritUna.  1751    12*,  Tone  IL    A. 

S874K  Mcndexy  Francisco.  Correepondencia 
del  catolico  Kev  D.  Carlos  II.  4  las  tristet 
voces,  que  dan  desde  el  purnttorio  las  almas 
de  sus  soldadofl.    Megioo,  I09l5«  4*. 

1875.  Natale,  Antonio.  II  pargatorio  laon- 
dato  dal  sangue  del  divino  Aguello  per  le 


copioee  indulgence  degli  Ordinl  regolarf,  e 
per  altre  Industrie  giovevoH  all'  anime  de* 
fedeli  defonti.  Palermo,  (1607,)  1708, 12o.  pp. 
197. 

2876.  BTatalei  Antonia  Le  sette  fbnti  del 
Salvatoro  spalancate  alia  universale  piet4  de' 
ftsdeli  per  rinfrcsco  delle  anime  del  purga- 
torio.    Palermo,  (1007,)  1703, 12».  pp.  150. 

2877. A.  M.  D.  G.    Teeoro  delle  copiose  in- 

dulgenze  tanto  personal!,  quanto  pei^ranime 
del  purgatorio  coucedute  da'  Sunimi  Ponteflci 
alia  Compagnia  di  QiesH  raccolte,  e  riordinate 
in  conipeudio.     Palermo,  1007,  32*.  pp.  117. 
TransUled  Into  Latin  (1793)  and  SpmniaM  (1T8S). 

2878. Allegatione  theologira  in  difesa  dell* 

anime  del  purgatorio  ...    .    l>alermo,  1701, 12>. 

2879.  OratlaAus  Arthenals.  Necessitas 
quserit  Pauem.     Lucernfft,  1700, 8*. 

Designed  to  exelte  ajmpathj  for  the  poor  eoale  In 
purKSiorjr.  See  Bern,  a  Bononia.  BihSiatk.  Script. 
Capudn.  vVenet.  1747.  fol.),  p.  110. 

2880.  [Schermcr,  Joh.1.  Die  nothwendige 
Vollendung  der  geistiicnen  Reinigung  oder 
Hciligung  entweder  in  wler  nach  diesem  Le- 
bon.  Bremen,  1703,  8».  pp.  72.  —  New  ed., 
enlarged,  1704, 17U9. 

2880*.  Mondcf^al,  Michel.  Dolomm  Libri 
IV Neapoli,  1700,  8". 

2881.  Nenmann,  Joh.  Georg.  Poiretismus 
fnnaticus  in  Doctiinft  de  avoKoBdpvtt  Auimie 
ante  ct  post  Mortem  detectns.  [Befp.  J.  E. 
Dtwchizki.J    Witebergae,  1707,  4».  pp.  126. 

2881*.  Boneta,  Joh6.  Gritos  del  purgatorio, 
y  modios  para  acallarlue  ...  .  iXon  do 
Francis,  1700,  8*.  — Also  Madrid,  1804,  8*. 

2882.  mrctstcln,  Job.  Rud.,tAf  youn^r.  De 
Vanitate  Purgatorii.  [Besp.  L.  Deggeler?) 
Basilete,  1700.  k  th. 

2883.  liC  Q,nlcii9  Michel.  De  Purgatorio. 
(In  the  Vth  of  his  Diss.  DamaMCtn.^  prefixed 
to  his  ed.  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  Par.  1712, 
foL,  I.  Ixiii.-lxxi.)    H. 

2884.  Deacon,  Thomas.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Hume  concerning  l*urgatory  proved 
to  be  contrary  to  Catholick  Tradition,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  necessary  Duty  of  Praying 
fur  the  Dead,  as  uractised  in  the  Ancient 
Church.    London,  1718,  8*. 

2885.  Novl,  Ambrogio  da.  I  santi  pensieri 
di  HUfTrHgare  le  anime  del  purgatorio.  Ge- 
nova,  1710, 8«. 

2886.  Rouault,  Louis,  the  AbU.  Du  purga- 
toire;  de  la  rigueur  des  tourmens  que  souf- 
frent  les  Ames  qui  y  sont  detenues;  de  la  com- 
passion qno  les  vivans  doivent  lour  porter 
...    .    Avranches,  17S7, 12*. 

2887.  Blanceari,  Thomas.  Octave  de  ser- 
mons pour  lex  morts,  suivi  d'un  Trait4  th5o- 
logique,  dogmatique  et  critique  sur  le  purga- 
toire.    2  vol.  Nancy,  17S0, 12». 

2887*.  CoUet,  Pierre,  160S-1770.  De  Purga- 
torio.  iln  .Migne's  Jlieol.  Curtm  eompUtui, 
XVIII.  287-364,  Par.  1840,  4».) 

2888.  Iilberlns  a  Jean.  ControrersiA  scho- 
lastico-poleniico-hiRtorico-criticse.  ...  8  vol. 
Medinlani,  174:1-57,  fol. 

Vol.  1.  conulaa  "  Tracutoa  de  Purgatorio."  ate. 

2889.  SchulMrt,  Joh.  Ernst.  Ton  der  See- 
lenreiniguug  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  17M«  4*. 
2^r. 

2889».  Azeiredo,  Manoel  de.  De  Catholicie 
Ecclesiee  Pietato  erga  Animas  in  Purgatorio 
degentes.    RomsB,  1748,  fol. 

2890.  O'l^averir,  Murtagh,  paeudon.  Purga- 
tory proved,  illustrated,  ar.<l  set  forth  in  a 
clear  Light.    London,  1752, 12>.  Id 

'* A  piece  of  hamour  Intended  to  burlesqas  the  Irish 
BssMB  OsAhellD  Prlesla."~ifoficMr  it**- 
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2800».  Ritlipy  Joh.  DfRiertatIo  theologlca  de 
Purgatoiio.    Ileidelbergae,  1752, 4*. 

2891.  Plaxxa«  Benedetto.  II  purgatorio,  istru- 
siune  catechidtica  dello  stato,  e  pene  del  pur- 
gnturio,  V  de'  remeiy  appreHtatici  da  Diu  in 

Jueitta  vita  ...    .    Palermo,  1754,  4fi.  pp.  xii., 
54. 

See  Zacearla.  SMia  UL  dTItatta^  X.  41fr-ai  (A.), 
vbu  calU  it  "  Un  oulmo  llbro." 

2892.  Sahme,  C.  De  Precibus  pro  Deftinctis. 
Kegiumouti,  1750,  4«. 

8891>.  Costa,  Victorino  Joe^  da.  Tida  e  pur- 
gatorio  dt  S.  Patricio.    Lisb.  1757,  4«. 

2893.  Porta«  Enrico cll«  DeUuguamm  Orient. 
...  PrifHtantia.  Accedunt  Exercitationcs 
duae  in  qiiamm  prima  Invucatio  Sanctorum 
adversufl  Theodoricum  HackHpanium  in  altera 
PurgKtorii  Veritas  . . .  asseritur.  Hediolani, 
176H,  •*•.  pp.  XXX vi.,  .TSO.    U. 

Pp.  211-370  treat  of  purgatory. 

2894.  Rtbciro  da  Rocha,  Manoel.  Soc> 
corru  clo»  Heis  not  clAiuore^  das  alniua  santaa 
...    .    Lisboa,  1758, 4". 

2895.  K5clier,Joh.Chri8topli.  Pontiflcionim 
IgniH  piirgnturiun  ipMrum  Prectbua  extinctiu. 
Jena>.  1759,  4o.  (3  «h.) 

2896.  Olmedo,  Juan  de*  Memorial,  que  con 
lanieiitables  hoIIukos  y  tiernus  gemido«  pre- 
sentHn  Ina  bcnitas  y  afligidas  almas  del  l^ir- 
gaturio  ante  la  piodnd  ChriHtiana  y  catholica 
dovucion  ...    .     Ma<Irid,  1761. 

Svc  Wright'd  SL  Patrick*  Pvrgatory.  p.  ITS. 

2897.  Mcrz,  Aloy8iu«t.  Fmg,  ub  das  Gebeth 
und  Opfer  fUr  die  Abgcstorbeiie  «>r(«t  in  spM- 
tern  Zoiten aus Interui^se dcr  IXhsftc. bttuaniit- 
lich  flrogorii  des  siebenden  sey  eingi-fHhrt 
wordcn.  Augsburg  und  Innsbrugg,  [1767,] 
40.  pp.  43. 

2898.  KlQpfel,  Engelb.  Tractatus  thcologi- 
cus  de  PrecibiH  pro  Defunctis.  Friburgi, 
1773, 4«. 

2899.  Fletcher,  or  de  la  Fleehere,  John 
(William ).  The  Last  Olu-ck  to  Antinoniianism. 
—  A  Polemical  K«j«ay  on  the  Twin  Doctrines 
of  Cliristian  In)  perfect  ion  and  a  Death  Ihirga- 
tory.    London  ?  1775, 12». 

Also  Id  hi«  Wbrka.  II.  483-«e9,  Amcr.  ed.    H. 

2900.  Valleynugliclmodella*  Ragionamento 
apologetico  del  purgiitorio.     Anti,  1792,  8*. 

2901.  Rosstgnol,  Jean  Joseph.  Des  pcines 
du  purg)itoire.  Turin,  1908,  8«.  pp.  xx.,  312. 
((Eurret,  !!•  Kecueil,  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  De-vte,  Alex.  Raymond,  Bp.  of  BflUy,  b. 
1767.  Pieux  8«juvenir  des  Ames  du  purgatoire 
pendant  Tuctave  des  morts  ...  .  20*  M.^ 
augnient^c  de  plusieurs  meditations  ...  . 
Lyun,  1800.  I80.  pp.  xii.,  392. 

2903.  Butler,  Alban.  Norember  2.  All 
Soul:*.  (An  hssny  on  Purgatory  and  Prayer 
for  the  DoHil.J  (JLtiY*  of  t/ie  SainU,  London, 
1815,  8',  .\I.  20-45.)    H. 

2904.  Raffles,  Thomas.  Purgatory  and  Prayers 
for  tlie  Demi,  a  Lecture.     London?  18!)1,  ^^ 

2904».  Wtttmann,  Georg  Michael.  Ein  Ge- 
betbucli  fUr  die  nrnien  Seelen  im  Fegfeuer. 
. . .    AugHburg,  1822, 12». 

2904^  Valletta^  .    Discorsi  snllo  stato 

delle  anime  purganti  nella  rita  futura.    Roma, 

1830. 
2904".  Sambncy^,  Louis  de,  the  Abbi.    Dis- 

cours  tun  la  pi^t6  en  vers  les  morts.    Paris, 

1833,  >>•.  pp  SO. 

2905.  Brtlzger,  Franz  Xar.  Dissertatio  ... 
Quid  d<>r<>uc  icclenia  Catholica  de  Purgat<n1o. 
NeubuiKi  Dannbii,  1835. 

2906.  Pnrgatorlo  (II)  aperto  alia  pieti  de' 
Tiventi,  oMia  firere  quoUdiano  aserdslo  in 
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Bolliero  detle  anlroe  del  pnrgatorio,  tradotto 
dal  france»e.    Venecia,  1835, 16*.  pp.  32. 

2907.  Tracts  for  the  Times,  by  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  [Nos.  1-90.J  6 
vol.  London,  1834-41, 8>.    N. 

No.  79  (iB  Vol.  IT.).  p«M.  Id  1837.  la  <«  Porgslwy. 
pp.  61. 

2908.  Perrin,  Theodore,  th<  AIM.    Le  par 

gatoire.      Tratt£   historiqne,  dofpnatique  et 
moral.    2  torn.    Paris,  l«7-38,  1*>.  4  fr. 

2909.  Fegfeuer  (Das),  von  seiner  lieblictaen 
Seite  becmchtet.  Vi»u  eiueni  lYiester.  Nurd- 
lingen,  1840, 12*.  I  th. 

2910.  Remarks  on  Mr.  [.1.  II  ]  Newman*s 
Doctrine  of  Purgatory;  by  a  Ci'uutry  Clergy- 
man.   Oxford,  1841,  t)«.    BL. 

2911.  Blanc,  Andr6.  Du  purgatoire.  Gre- 
noble, 1842,  8".  (3  sh.)  40c. 

2912.  Novena  para  rogar  al  SeBor  por  las 
animas  del   purgatorio  ...    .    Madrid,  1812, 

^'  t 

2013.  Desmoollns, .  the  Abbi.    Le  par- 

giitoire  venge  ...    .    Greuoble.  1M3,  8».  pp. 

48. 

2914.  Hall,  William  John.  The  Doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  and  the  Practice  of  Praying  for 
the  Dead,  as  maintained  in  the  Komiftb 
Church,  examined.  . . .  Londoo,  1843, 8*.  pp. 
416. 

2915.  Blanitel  de  ta  d^votioo  anx  im«s  da 
purgatoire.    Paris,  1843, 18».  (6  sh.) 

291G.    HofRnann,  Christ.     Das  Da^eyn,  die 

Be»cliiifrciiheit  und  Lage  des  Fegffeuem  ... 
souobl  au«  klaren  8tellen  der  heiltgen  Scbrift, 
als  au8  Vernunflgri.nden  bewiesen,  gejthil- 
dert  und  bestimmt  ...  .  Ileilbionn,  1845, 
80.  pp.  iii.,  22.  — 2»  Aufl.  ibid,  1846,  t*. 

2917.  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  London,  Tbocry, 
1845, 12*.  3f.  e<L 

2918.  Purgatorio  (TA).  De  sn  exiittencia, 
de  suH  penas  y  del  deber  de  orar  por  los  fieles 
difuntos;  por  el  autordel  Alniay  la  CV>Dfes>oii, 
nunu>nta(\p  con  seis  meditacioiies  del  P.  )lar- 
tin  de  Koa  ...  para  despertar  la  devocion  k 
socorrer  las  almas  del  purgatorio,  y  de  varias 
oraciones  v  pr&cticas  para  esta  devocioa. 
Madrid,  1M5, 16*.  4  n.  9  mrs. 

2919.  Roussel,    Napoleon.      Le    purgatoire. 

Paris.  1845, 10>.  (U  nb.) 

TrnnsUted,  sod  publ.  a*  No.  42S  of  the  Tracts  ti 
the  Traei  Socletj  of  the  livttaodbt  Kplac.  Cburck  la 
ibe  I*.  8. 

2920.  Aclcermann,  Jos.  TroPt  der  annen 
Seelen.  Bel<;hrungen  und  Beii«piele  Uber  den 
Znstund  der  Seelen  im  Fegfeuer.  Sammt 
eineni  voUstfaidigen  Gebetbuch.  '>vermehrte 
Aufl.  Kin:iiedeln,  (. . .)  IMS,  18*.  pp.  SeX),  and 
one  plate. 

29*21.  Purfpatory  Opened  to  the  Piety  of  the 
Faithful;  or,  the  Month  of  November  con- 
secrated to  the  Relief  of  the  Sonls  in  Pnrga- 
tory :  to  vrhich  is  also  added,  a  Perpetual 
Snirrage,  a  Daily  Exercitte.  and  a  Novena  from 
the  Italian.     London,  1848,  24*.  pp.  120.  2s. 

2922.  Roek,  Daniel,  lliemi^a,  or  Trausab- 
stantiation.  Relics  and  Pnrimtory  as  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mara,  expounded, 
and  the  Use  of  Holy  Water,  Images,  te.  il- 
lustrated ...    .    2d  £d  London,  (...)  1851,8". 

2923.  Semalnc  des  morts,  on  Pri^res  pour  le 
soulagement  des  Ames  du  purgatoire.  ^ 
Mition  ...  .  Clermont-Ferraod,  {...)  1853, 
32*.  (1  sh.) 

2924.  Marshall,  Rev.  William.  The  Doc- 
trine of  Puricatory;  Patriarchal,  Perpetasl 
and  UntTenal,  Scriptural,  Pstristical.  Pro* 
tesUntal,  and  Ratiooal.  5tb  Kd.,  rerissd 
...    .    Londou,  (...)1854,12».pp.  78. 
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2925.  Mareelllny  on  VExisteiice  da  purga- 
toire  et  du  devoir  de  prier  pour  Icis  morU, 
•aivi  d*un  petit  traits  sur  les  peinei  et  le 
■oulaffement  de«  fiddles  d6fbnts.  Par  Tauteur 
des  Plaidoyers  sar  la  confession.  9"  M.  Lille, 
(18M, ...)  1859, 18*.  pp.  106. 

29-26.  FrantXf  A.  Diut  Gebet  fUr  die  Todten. 
in  seinem  ZusammenhanKe  niit  Cnltus  una 
Lehre,  nach  den  Schriften  des  heiligen  Angns- 
tinns.  Eine  patristische  Studie  ...  .  Nord- 
hausen,  1857,  8".  pp.  176  +•    ^• 

2927.  Conflrerte  de  pridres  pour  les  morts, 
^tablie  k  Loos.  Acte  h6roique  de  charity  k 
regard  des  saintes  Ames  du  purgatoire.  9* 
M.    Lille,  (. . .)  1859, 18*.  pp.  26. 

2928.  Ran^on  ^La)  dei  tmes  dn  purgatoire. 
Becueil  dc«  pridres  et  des  exercices  de  pi6t6 


anxquelsl'l^glise  a  accord^  des  indnlg^ncas, 
'  avec  I'indicatiou  des  Jours  qui  en  «out  &vori- 
■6s.  . . .    Toulouse,  1859,  32>.  pp.  x.,  606.  1/r. 
60  c. 

2928>.  Gurney^,  Archer.  Restoration;  or, 
Tiie  Completiun  of  the  Reformation.    London, 

18411, 8*  r 

Mr.  Oureef,  thoasb  a  DMinber  of  the  Chareh  of 
Kngtaod,  here  miUutaina  the  doctrines  of  the  Btel 
Preacnee.  the  Bnchuistie  8«0fiflc«,  and  Prajrer  for 
the  Departed. 

2928i>.  Daitde,  P.  F.,  the  AbU.  Mannel  com- 
plet  de  la  devotion  envers  les  Ames  dn  purga- 
toire ...    .    Paris,  1801,  32".  pp.  viii.,  408; 

2928*.  Stlrm,  Cnrl  Heinr.  Darf  man  fUr  die 
Yerstorbenen  beten  ?  (Jahrb.  f&r  DeuUeht 
TAeoJo^  1801,  VL  278-908.)    D, 


D.— THE  RESURRECTION. 


JTotfe.  —  Under  this  head  are  also  plaeed  works  which 
diseusB  the  question  of  an  ethereal  bodj  or  rehi- 
ele  of  the  soal,  not  separated  from  it  hy  death. 

2929.  Cndworth,  Ralph.    1078.    See  No.  52. 
In  Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  of  hit  InUUtciual  SguUm. 

Codworlh  has  dmeMMd  at  length  the  opliilonn  oX  tbe 
aneient  heathen  phllocophert  and  the  Chrintltin 
Kath«rs  respecting  "  the  bodj  of  the  •oul."  See 
Harrfiion'*  edition  of  Cudworth.  III.  259,  et  neqq., 
and  the  elaborate  dissertation  of  Uosheini  on  tbe 
•ame  snl^t.  iJbtd.  pp.  276-907. 

2020».  Clans^rltz,  Bened.  Gottlob.  De  illis, 
qui  Aevo  Apostolico  in  Paali  Epistolis  obvii 
Cam  is  noHtrae  Resurrect  ionem  negarnnt. 
Hal.  1744,  4».  3^r. 

2930.  Sjrkesy  Arthur  Ashley.  An  Enquiry 
when  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  or  Fleah, 
wa«  flr8t  inMrted  into  the  Public  Cree<ls.  . . . 
Liindon,  1757,  8*.  pp.  62.    H. 

2931.  RfttHerfbrth,  Thomas.  Four  Charges 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Esmox. 
...    Cambridge,  1703,  8«.  pp.  95. 

THb  Iknirth  Qharge  eontains  "an  Rnqntrr,  whether 
tbe  Article  of  the  Resorreotion  of  the  Bodr  or  Flesh 
waa  not  inserted  into  the  Publio  Oreoda  before  the 

3;iddle  of  the  Fourth  Centnrj,"  In  aiiawer  to  Dr. 
jket. 

2B32.  Teller,  Wilh.  {Lai.  Guil.)  Abraham. 
Fide^i  Dogmatis  de  Resvrrectione  Carnis  per 
qratvor  priora  Secvla.  Enarratio  historico- 
critica  ...  .  [In  two  Parts.]  Ilelmstndii 
[and  Halle],  1700  [-07],  8*.  pp.  472.    F. 

Part  II..  pp.  181-472,  has  t&e  half-title:  — ••  Reli- 

Jnlae  Aelorvm  SeevH  HI.  et  lY.  de  Besvrrrctione 
Ismls."  M unscher  call«  it  "  a  very  useful  collection, 
made  with  itreat  dilifenoe."  There  U  a  good  review 
of  the  work  in  EmoU's  Snu  Thtol.  Bm.,l\.  ni- 
SM.    H. 

2983.  Hallenberg,  Jonas.  Dlsqnisitio,  qua- 
ils sit  Dogmatis  de  Resurrectione  Corpomm 
Mortuorum  Origo,  et  num  in  Libro  lobi  elus- 
dem  Mentio  facta  sit?  8tockholmiae,  1798, 
8«.  pp.  45.  (Also  in  D.  J.  Pott's  Syllogt  Cbmrn. 
Theol.,  IV.  325-^47.)     H. 

See  MontMt0  Mn..  1800.  XXXni.  601-60S. 

2934.  Rlsolcl,  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theophilus).  De 
Uistoria  Dogmatis  de  Mortuorum  Rcsurrec- 
tione  ...    .    Bemae,  1820,  H:  pp.  31. 

2935.  Zyro,  Ferd.  Friedr.  Ob  Fleisch  oder 
Leib  das  Aufersteheudo  sei.  £in  Bcitrag  cur 
christlichen  Dogmengeschichte.  (ZeiUairi/t 
/.  d.  hiiL  TheoL,  1849,  XIX.  639-662.)    H. 

See  further,  on  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  subject,  No.  545,  Fabrlctns}  2941, 
Ramers  |  2961,  Dame  i  2970,  Pearson  | 
29ff7,  HiMljrt  3<>12,  Moshetm}  3046*. 
HftUert  3081,  Zel&rt}  31o2«,  Ham- 
be  rger* 


2936.  Jitstlniu  Martyr,  t.  a.d.  140.  ... 
'Air^t^tf  Resurrection  is  Carnis.  Fragmen- 
tnm  . . .  editum  cum  Obsenrationibus  nisto* 
rico-criticis  a  Guil.  Abrah.  Teller.  Or.  and 
Lat.    Uelmstadii,  17C6,  4«.  pp.  48. 

2937.  Athenacforsuiyfl.  A.D.  178.  ...  Opera. 
Gr.  ...  Rcceusuit  ...  Prolegomenis  Adno- 
tatione  Vorsione  instruxit  ...  loanti.  Carol. 
Theod.  Otto  ...  .  Jonae,  1857,  8*.  pp.  Ixxv., 
328. 

The  treatise  on  the  resurrection  occupies  pp.  IM- 
291.  An  BnglUh  translation  of  this,  bj  R.  Porder, 
Lood.  I&79.  V :  naliem.  b/  O.  Kaletl.  Veneiia,  l&SfS, 
4f :  Frmch.  by  L.  Reiner,  Rrealao.  1753.  8*. 

2938. The  Apologeticks  of  ...  Athenago* 

ras,  I.  for  the  Christian  Religion.  II.  For 
the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection.  . . .  Together 
with  a  curious  Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  the  . . .  Resurrection  ...  .  And  two  other 
Fragments:  tbe  one  attributed  to  Joeephus 
[by  others  to  Hippolytusl:  the  other  to 
Methodius,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Dead. 
..  With  the  Original  Greek  [of  these  two 
Fragments].  Done  into  English,  with  Notea. 
To  which  are  prefixed  two  Dissertations:  the 
one  concerning  the  Jewish  Notion  of  the  Re- 
surrection: the  other  cuncerning  Athenago- 
ras  ...  .  By  David  Humphreys  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1714,  8».  pp.  308  -f.    U. 

2939.  Tertnlllanns,  Q.  Septimins  Florens, 
fl.  A.i>.  200.  De  Restirrectiune  ('amis  LIImh*. 
{Optra,  ed.  Oehler,  II.  465-561.)    D. 

2940.  Orlgenes,  fl.  ad.  230.  Fragmenta  de 
Kesnrrectionc.  {Opera,  Par.  1733,  etc.  fol.,  I. 
32-37.)     H. 

On  Oricen's  doctrine  of  the  resarreetion,  see  farther 
i>e  Prtneip.  II.  10;  ctmtn  CtU.  V.  11-24.  VII.  32,11. 
VI1I.  49,  60.  In  hi4  0pp.  Tom.  I. :  Sclt'^a  in  /VoAnos 
(on  Ps.  i.  5).  0pp.  II.  &3:-630;  Comm.  in  MeMk.  Opp. 
III.  811-«14.    (Von  Cdlln.) 

2941.  Ramers,  C.  Des  Ori^enes  Lehre 
von  der  .\ufcrstehung  des  Fleisches.  Eine 
historisch-dugmatisrne  Abhandlung.  ... 
Trier,  1851,  8».  pp.  vi.,  78. 

2942.  Methodtns,  Piitarensu,  fl.  a.d.  390. 
Do  Resnrrcctiune.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Migne's 
i\i/ro/.  Gr«ea,  XVUl.  265-330.)    H. 

294>.  Apostles.  See  the  so-called  Apoitoli- 
cal  Constitution*,  Lib.  V.  c.  7. 

2943.  Jacobus  Nisihenut,  fl.  a.d.  S2S.  ... 
BerniuneM,  Armenice  et  Latine  ...  .  Ronue, 
17  5<^  fol. 

Serni.  VIII.  Is  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Bev  Rrncstt's  Nw  Tktol.  BiU.,  VIII.  309. 

2944.  Cyrtllns  Hierngolymitan%u,fi.  A.D.8ftO. 
De  CHrnis  Resnrroctlone. 

See  his  Cat.  XVIU.  cc.  1-10;  cf.  IV.  e.  19. 

2945.  Grefporlitfl  Ny$tt€n%u,  fl.  a.d.  S70.  . . . 
De  Anima  et  Reaurrectione  com  Sorore  mia 
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MacrinA  Dialogna.  Graece  et  Latine.  Ad 
Codicum  MS!$.  fldcm  recensnit  et  illustraTit 
Jo. tie4»rRlufl  Krabingerus  ...  .  LipHiae,  1837, 
8».  pp.  xxii.,  374.    D. 

Alao  In  bU  Qp«ra.  Puis,  1638,  fol.,  III.  181-MO.  B. 

2M0.  AmbrostuSf  Abp.  of  Milan^  fl.  a.d. 
S74.  Du  KxcuHHU  Fratrin  Rui  Satyri,  et  Liber 
secnndiiti  de  Fidu  ReuurrectioDis.  {Optra^ 
•par.  l(JH(i-90,  fol.,  II.  1H»-71.)    U. 

2940b.  Joannes  Chryto$tomu*,  Saint,  fl.  a.d. 
S9H.  Uv  KeHiirr(>ction«  Murtuorum  Ilomilia. 
Gr.  unil  La^    { Opera,  IL  422-436,  ed.  Montf.) 

2947.  Gierke  {Lot.  Clercus),  John.  Opvs- 
cvlvrii  plane  divinvui  di*  Mortiionini  resurree* 
tione  et  extrcmo  iuditio,  in  quatnor  Unguis 
snccincte  couwriptniu.  ...  Latyne.  Lng- 
lyHslic.  Italian.  Frenche.  London,  Jctannes 
Herforde,  IM5,  4<».  (31  leaves,  2  col.)  — Also 
ibid.  1&47,  and  1573,  4<>. 

2948.  Nausea,  Friedr.  De  Jesn  Christi  et 
NovinHiumoniuiuui  Mortiiomm  Kesorrectiooe 
Libri  III.     VitMinie  AuHtriie,  1551.  stn.  4**. 

"  Tnilt^  •ingulier,  fort  cutieux.  n  dont  les  cxem- 
plaireii  soot  aiiMt  rare*.' —  l>e  Bnrt, 

294^.  Matthestnsy  Job.  I^icbenpredigten 
UbtT  1  Cor.  W.  in  drei  Theileu.  Milrnberg, 
I55tt,4'».— yWc/.  1581,4». 

2949.  Ituther,  Martin.  Tier  Predigten  ... 
von  dcr  T<Njtvn  Auferstebung  und  letsten 
Ptwaune  (.Jottos  [on  1  Cor.  xv.l  ...  .  Er- 
furt, 15«a,  So. 

AlM>  lu  bli  Werke.  Walch'a  ed..  Vin.  IS8S-I511.  B. 

2950.  Sorbin  de  Satnte-Fot,  Arnaud. 
Iluit  ijtcrmunA  dc  la  r^surrectiou  de  la  chair 
...    .    Purid,  1574,  8*. 

2951.  Phtltpptn,  Ivlie.  I>^laration  brieve 
et  claiie  de  In  r^Nurroction  den  worts.  Neuf- 
Cbat(tel  en  SuyHsc,  1575,  IC*. 

2952.  Anrelllo  {Lat.  Anreltns),  Gio.  Bat- 
tixta.  DcMortnorum  KoHurrt'Ctione  Dinputatio 
tbeologica  et  pbiloeophica  ...  .  Francofurti, 
1586,  h«. 

2953.  Anbery^  {Lat.  Alberlits  or  Anbe« 

rtns },  Claude.     A  denionstratiue  Oration  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  demle  compiled  by 
Claudius   Alberius  Triuncurianus.    ...     Lon- 
don, Hu()h  Singleton,  Jf.D.  [1588?],  8».  ft.  15. 
The  oritdnal  Latla  wu  pub),  about  168& 

2954.  Mttller,  Oeorg.  Arttcnl  von  der  Aufer- 
stebung der  Todten  ...  in  siebcn  Pre<ligten 
[on  1  Cor.  XV.].    Jena,  1691  [1596?],  4». 

2955.  Sachse,  Michael.  Acht  Predigten  ... 
von  der  Aufferstehung  der  Todten.  Leiptig, 
1592,  80. 

2956.  Wetnrtch,  Georg.  Visio  Esechielis; 
odor  Kiebon  I're^ligten  liber  das  sieben  und 
dreynriigMte  Cnpitel  Esechielis  von  der  Aufer- 
stebung der  Todten.  Leipsig,  159S,  8^. — 
Ibid.  1003,  4«;  1710,8*. 

2957.  Cramer,  Daniel.  Tractatns  de  sublimi 
Corporis  Kpirituiilis  Beatorum  Mysterio.  Mul- 
huNti  Tviip'ttiruin,  1601,  4*.  —  Also  Francot 

10(»3,  8'«.  (14  8h.) 

2958.  Stgirart,  nr  StefTvrart,  Joh.  Geo. 
Zwaiizig  I'ltuligten  Uber  dus  f^nfzebnde  Capi- 
tol der  ernten  Kpiotel  Puulli  an  dieCorintbier, 
dariniion  vornenilicb  von  der  Auferstebung 
dor  T(Nlten  und  ewiger  Seligkeit  gehandelt 
wird.    Tubingen,  1602,  *•• 

2959.  Cramer,  Daniel.  Speculum  Gloriae 
futurao;  sivo  de  Hcnipitema  Felicitate  CoriM»- 
runi  Reatorum  Medltatioues.  Francofurti, 
1604,  4«. 

296f).  Peraca,  Martin.  Sermones  quadrage- 
siniuloK,  y  do  la  rcsurrcccien.  2  torn.  Barce- 
loua,  1605,  4". 

8^8 


2960*.  Sehtning,  Wenceslam.  ...  Sdial^ 
darlnne  ...  examinirt  wird,  ob  elii  natiir- 
licher  Mensch  seinen  lantern  natUrlicben 
KrMfften  gelassen  die  AufTerstehniig  der  Tod* 
ten  probabiliter  erreichen  and  fiusen  kfinte: 
wird  verneinet  ...  .  Magdeburg,  1616,  S*.  pp. 
127  +. 

8es  Bamagartea'a  ^ocArfeAlat  «m*  wurhm.  McAem, 
11.814-918.    B. 

2961.  [Find  {Lat.  de  Fluetlbits),  Bolicrt]. 
Tractatus  tbeologo-phikoec^bicns,  in  Libros 
tres  distributus;  quorum  I.  de  Vita.  II.de 
Morte.  III.de  Ketturrecticme.  Cui  insenm- 
tar  uonnulla  Sapientiae  veteris  . . .  Fragmenta 
. . .  collecta,  Fratribusq;  4  Cmce  Rosea  dic- 
tis,  dedicata  k  Rndolfb  Otreb  [ana4fram  fiir 
Roberto  Fludo]  Britanna  ...  Oppenbeiaiii, 
1617, 4».  pp.  12ft     • 

See  Cl«ment,  BiJU.  euritmte.  Till,  tm-90. 

2962.  GedtlK  {LaL  Gedtccua)*  Simon.  Ar- 
ticnl  von  der  Auferstehuug  der  Todten  ...  in 
zwOlf  Predigten  [on  1  Cor.  XT.I.  Leipxig, 
1617, 4«. 

2963.  Jessenlus,  Joh.  De  Resnrrertione, 
Concio.    i*raga:,  161H,  12». 

2964.  [Dante,  Friedr.  1.  Dialogus  de  Resorrec- 
tiono  Mortuoium,  ad  Legem,  an  vero  ad  Evaa- 
gelium  pertineat  . . .    .     llamburgi,  1627,  K 

In  opposUioa  ts  Jac.  Scub^oer. 

2965.  Meyfkrt,  Joh.  Matth.  De  Resurrec- 
tione  Mortuoruni.    Coburgi,  16!^  8*. 

2966.  Tosslns,  Gerardus  Jobannis.  De  Ke- 
Burrectione  Carnis.  —  De  0>rpQre  gkaioso.  (lo 
his  Theges  TheU.,  1628,  4*;  Opp.  YL  4wMu6, 
417-421.)    H. 

2967.  Day,  Martin.  Doomes-Daj;  or.  ATm- 
tise  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body;  deli- 
vered in  Twenty-two  Sermons  on  1  Cur.  XV. 
. . .    London,  Iw6,  4». 

2968.  Hodson,  >VilUam.  Credo  Resnrrectio- 
ncm  Cnrnis;  a  Tractate  on  the  eleventh  Arti- 
cle of  the  Apostles  Creed.  London,  1636, 8*. 
—  Also  1676. 

2969.  Albrecht,  Georg.  Surgite  niortui: 
Krklftrung  des  Articuls  v<m  der  Aufemtehong 
der  Todten,  in  acht  und  dreyfteig  Predigten. 
Ulm,  1645,  4».  — Also  Augsporg,  1669,  4».  ^71 
sh.) 

2970.  Pearson,  John,  Bp. 

S«e  bis  ttrpotUion  «/  tkt  Orttd  (1st  «d.   16C0). 
Art.  XI. 

2971.  Gesenlns,  Justns.  Ton  der  Aufferste- 
hung  der  Todten.'    Kinteln,  1651,  4*. 

2972.  Homes,  nr  Holmes,  Natbatuel.  The 
Resurrection  Kevealcd  ...  .  In  Seven  Bouk.^ 
London,  1654,  fol. 

2973.  Tlie    Resurrection-Revealed    raiwd 

above  Doubts  and  Difflcnlties,  in  Ten  Exerci- 
tations.    London,  1661,  fol. 

Mlllrnariao.  —  An  abridgnieBt  of  thcw  twa  mtk» 
was  pabli«hed  la  Londou.  1S3,  tf*. 

2974.  Knnad,  Andr.  Disi>utatio  de  Resurrect 
tionc  Mortuorum  universali.     Viteb.  1659*  4*. 

2975.  Tit  Ins,  Gerhard.  De  Resurrectiooe 
Mortuorum.     Uelnist.  1666,  4*.  3  gr. 

2976.  Parry,  John.  Pious  Reflections  upon 
the  Hesurrection ;  on  Phil.  iii.  10.  London! 
1666,  8«. 

2977.  Pellegrini  (ixi/.Pereifrlnns),Mar- 

tlno.  Re«urrectio  Coipt»ruiu  buniauomm. 
l*robata Rationibus naturalibns  ...  .  Kam«i 
1674, 1>.  pp.  260  +. 

2978.  f  Boy  ley  Robert].  Some  Physico-Theo- 
logical  CoH-^iderations  about  the  Possibility 
of  the   Resurrection.  ...    London,  1675,  8». 

pp.  39  4-.    H. 

Appvnd>.-d  to  his  "  Coo«ld«ratleiia  alKNit  tlw  Beeaa- 
elleabletie»a  or  RsawB  aad  BcUfioa.    BjT.  X.aUr> 
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2979.  'WalltSf  John.     Th«  Resurrection  a»- 
'     svrtvU :  in  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  20.    Oxford, 

3080.  Bebrly  Baltbuar.  De  Resurrecttone 
Infiiitnm  nondum  genitorum.    Argontorati, 

2[>81.  Mfiller,  P.  De  Immutatione  Superstl- 
tniii  iu  Fin«!  Mundi.    Jenae,  108S,  4o. 

2082.  IVolfy  Franz.  DiasertatioquaResurrec- 
tioniii  I'uiiMibilitaa,  Probabilitaa  et  certa  Veri- 
tas aM^eritur.    Rostocbii,  1683,  4«. 

2983.  Colliery  Jeremy.  The  Difference  be- 
tween tlio  Present  and  Future  State  of  our 
BiMlieM;  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  London? 
16M,4». 

2984.  IVetsey  G.  De  Justomm  Resurrect ioue, 
omnium  (juae  aniissa  fuemnt,  certissiniii  Kc*d- 
ditrice,  ex  AcU  iii.  21.  Lougasaliss.  16tf0,  4o. 
Agr. 

2dSb.  IVorthinf^oHy  John,  D.D.  A  Prac- 
tical Diitcourse  of  the  Uesnrrection  and  a 
Reward  to  Come.    London,  161H),  8». 

Aluo  Sd  his  Select  lh$coun«$,  172&,  8**,  pp.  377-530. 
(fT) — "An  able  work.'  —Lowndu. 

2986.  Bnr^essy  Daniel.  A  Discourse  of  the 
Death  rikI  Ke^urrectiun  of  good  Men's  Bodies. 
London.  1602,  S». 

2987.  HodjTy  Humphry.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  (Slime)  Body  asserted:  from  the  Tnuli- 
tioiiM  of  the  HeatiienM,  the  Ancient  Jews,  and 
the  I'rimitive  CInirch.  With  an  Answer  to 
the  Obj«'ctionH  brought  against  it.  ...  Lon- 
don. Ittil4,  H».  pp.  224  +.     //. 

Pp.  11-96  tmt  of  the  JewUh  doctrine  of  trantmi. 
(raiioD. 

2988.  Tentson,  Thomas,  Abp.  Concerning 
tlie  OtU'Htinl  Body  of  a  Christian  after  the 
ReMnrrection;  a  Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  53. 
London,  1604,  4*. 

2989.  IVtlvon,  Rer.  William,  M.A.,  of  MorUjf, 
Derhy^hirf.  A  DiNcourse  of  the  Resurrection : 
ftliewing  the  Imitort  and  Certainty  of  it.  Lon- 
don, IHM,  8*.  pp.  '22e>  +.     MH& 

2989»  Meier,  Gerhard.  Dispntationes  tres, 
Rexurrectionis  PoHitibilitatem  Naturie  non  tg- 
notaiii,  ipHnm  sntem  Carnis  Resurrectionem 
eidem  ignotam  e<isc,  astruentes.  Hamburg!, 
1607.  4*. 

2980^.  JLocke,  John.  ...  Reply  to  the  ... 
Bii^iiop  of  Worcester's  [E.  StillingfleetJ  An- 
swer to  his  Second  Lietter.  Wherein  . . .  wiiat 
his  Lordship  has  wid  concerning  ...  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Body;  the  Immaterialitv  of 
tlie  Soul  [etc.]  ...  is  examined.  Lt^ndon,  1600. 
»•.     liL. 

AIM  In  hie  Work*,  llth  e<L,  1812.  8*.  IT.  I91-4M. 
H. 

2900.  B.,  N.,  M.A.  The  Resurrection  founde^I 
onJn«<tice  ...  .  [  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Hody.  J 
By  N.  B.  M.  A.  London,  1700  [1600t],  8*.  pp. 
144. 

Bre  Hltt.  of  Ou  Work*  of  Me  Learned  for  Dec. 
l«l»  :  I.  745-747.     B. 

2991.  Stubbs,  Philip.  The  Hopes  of  a  Resur- 
rection uMserted  and  applied:  a  Sermon  on 
Psa.  49. 15  ...:  wherein  are  some  Occasional 
Reflections  on  the  Abuse  of  Funeral  Sermons. 
London,  1701,  4«. 

2902.  .'Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samuel].  A  Dis- 
courM"  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Same  Body :  with  Two  Letters  concerning  tlie 
Necessary  Immateriality  of  Created  Thinking 
Substance.  ...    London,  1705,  8*.  pp.  200  -|-. 

2993.  Fleming,  Robert,  Utf  ynunger.  Chris- 
toIog>.  ...    3  vul.  lA>ndon,  1705-uH.  8*. 

Iu  Vol.  III.  tbe/ra<  renurnectlon.  or  "  the  prior  sod 
medal  reaurrectiioD  aud  reward  of  the  moet  emincot 
Christian  witaeeeee,"  la  treated  of. 


2994.  Fecht,  Job.  Exercitatio  de  Resnrrce- 
tione  Carnis,  an  et  quantum  ilia  ex  Natnrali 
Ratione  innotescat.  (iicttediatmata  Sacra, 
Rostocb.  1706,  8a,  p.  1,  et  seqq.) 

2995.  lie  l^rlffht, .    The  Soul  the  Body 

at  the  Last-Day,  proved  from  Holy  Writ:  re- 
futing the  Common  Received  Opinion,  that  we 
shall  be  Judged  in  our  Corruptible  Bodies. 
Wherein  Dr.  Coward's  and  Mr.  Asgiil's  Absurd 
Opinions  are  in  some  measure  weighed.  With 
an  Observation  on  Mr.  Rehearser.    Loudon, 

1707,  8».  ff:  3,  and  pp.  31. 

2996.  Opitz,  Heinr.  DispuUtio  theologica  de 
Statura  et  iEtate  resurgentium,  Occasione 
quoiundam  Sp.  S.  Dictorum,  imprimis  Apoc. 
XX.  12.  Kil.  1707,  4«. ~  Also  1712,  and  Jenie, 
1745,  4». 

2997.  Parker,  Samuel,  theyaungfr.  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Bold,  occasioned  l>y  Ills  Late  Discourse 
concerning  the  ResuiTectiou  of  the  Same 
Body.     London,  1707,  8o. 

2998.  Sttsse,  Sam.  Auferstehung  der  Todten 
nnd  Uusterblichkeit  der  S<}elen,  aus  dem  sie- 
ben  und  dreyssigsten  Capitel  Exechielis  in 
8c*chs  i>rcdigten  erkllret.  Leipzig,  1707,  8«. 
(11  sb.) 

2999.  Hammarln,  Israel.  ...  Dissertatio 
t)tet»logica  de  Homiuibu.s  in  Supremo  Die  resi- 
duis,  eorumque  Immutatione  ...  .  [iVct. 
Laur.  .Molin.J     Upsal.  1708,  8«.  pp.  114. 

See  Jowmai  de*  Sfucant,  Maj  19,  1710. 

3000.  Teuber,  Sam. Christian.  Placidum  per 
Modiim  Kpistolro  ad  Quiestionem  de  Resurrec- 
tione  hi^us  Carnis  Responsum.    Magdeburgi, 

1708,  4». 

3001.  Welnrlch,  Geo.  Von  der  letzten  Auf- 
ferstehung  zum  ewigen  Leben.  Chemnitz, 
1710,  H».  3  ffr. 

3002.  Chladnjr  (Lat.  Cliladenlns),  J.  M. 

Vindiciae  Resunectioiiis  CHrnin  adversns  gra- 
visKinia.«  ex  Ratione  ]>rolata8  Oppugnationes 
Erlangae,  1717,  4*.  6gr. 

3003.  Essal  sur  la  providence,  et  la  possibility 
physique  de  la  resurrection,  ttHdiiit  do  I'An- 
glois  du  ditcteiir  B.     La  Hnve,  1710, 12". 

!•  thU  bj  Boyle  r    See  No.  WfL 

3004.  Holds^rorth,  Winch.  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  [cm 
John  v.  28,  29]  ...  in  which  the  Cavils,  False 
Reasonings,  and  FnlKe  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  of  Mr.  Lock  aud  others,  against 
the  ite^urrc'ction  of  the  Same  Body  are  ex- 
amined and  answered.    Oxford,  1720,  8«. 

3005.  Parsons,  Thomas,  18th  cent.,  first 
quarter.  .Modern  Saddiicisni  confutes! ;  or,  a 
Treatise  concerning  the  Resurrection  fi'om 
the  DeiuJ.  . . . 

3006.  Felton,  Henry,  D.D.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  winie  numerical  Body,  aud  its  Reunion 
to  the  same  Soul;  asserte<l  in  a  Sermon  [on  1 
Cor.  XV.  23]  ...  .  In  which  Mr.  Lock's  No- 
tions of  Personality  and  Identity  are  confuted. 
...    3d  Ed.  London,  (Oxford,  1725,)  1733,  8*. 

8007.  A  Discourse  [on  1  Cor.  xv.  23)  con- 
cerning the   Universality  and  Onler  of  the 
Resurrection;  being  a  Sequel  [to  the  above] 
. .     .     London.  17S3,  Ho. 

Dr.  Fclioo  alito  puM.  three  Scrmoni.  Oxford,  1734- 
96.  on  "  the  Scripture  doctrlac  of  iho  reaurrectioa, 
aa  It  Blood  before  ibe  law."— See  Darlin^'a  Cifelopttdim 
Bibliogntpk  ica, 

3008.  [Cockbnrn,  Mrs.  Catharine  (Trot- 
ter)]. A  Letter  to  Dr.  lloldsworth,  cjcca- 
sioned  by  his  Sermon  . . .  concerning  the  He 
surrecthin  of  the  Same  Body.  ...  By  th<r 
Author  of  a  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of 
Human  Understanding  ...    .    London,  1726* 

go, 
'  Also  la  her  Worke.  1751,  8*.  1. 11S-15>.    B. 
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8000.  Holds-vrortH,  WiDch.  A  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Konurrection  of  the  Same 
Body  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Locke.]  Lon- 
don, 1737,  8*. 

8010.  D*Oylejr9  Robert.  Four  DisaerUtiona. 
...  4.  01  the  Keaurrection  of  the  Same  Body. 
London,  173S,  8«. 

9010».  [HarenbcrCyJoh.  Chriitoph.]    Oche- 

matolof^a.    [Published  under  the  peeudonym 

of  J.  C.   TnchoriuM.]    {Museum  HiU.-Phil.' 

Thiol.,  It.  114,  et  seqq.    Brem.  1780,  8o.) 

Ifaintaiat  the  tta«<»rT  of  an  eCheraal  bodj  or  Tehl- 

lAt,  Sxmm,  of  the  aoul.  eoooeeted  with  it.  u  Ita  In- 

Btrument,  Id  life,  and  oot  eepanted  bj  death. 

8011.  Bylesy  Mather.  A  Dincourse  on  the  Pre- 
sent YilenetM  of  the  Body,  and  ita  Fnture 
Glorious  Change  by  Christ.  To  which  la 
added,  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Import- 
ance of  Conversion.  . . .  Boston,  1783,  S<*.  pp. 
il.,  14, 10  +.    H. 

The  Sd  ed.  of  the  former,  and  8d  ed.  of  the  Istlsr, 
Boetoo.  IT71,  8>.    H. 

8012.  Moshetnt,  Joh.  Lorenz  Ton*  Disaer- 
tatio  qua  doevtur  Servatorem  nustrum,  lesum 
Christum,  R<*surrectionem  Mortuorum  Cor- 
pornm  qualem  Christiani  credunt  ex  Tenebria 
in  Lncem  revocasfio  et  demonntrasse.  (In  hia 
Ditsertationes  ad  HiMt.  Eodt*.  pertinenUs, 
178»-48,  «•,  II.  583-057.)    H. 

8013.  Rndd,  Saver.  An  Eaaay  towarda  an 
£xplicHti«>n  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Keaurrec- 
tion, Millennium  and  Judgment  ...  .  Lon- 
don. 1784,  8«. 

8014.  Zobcl,  Nic.  Em.  De  Resnrrectione  Mor- 
tuorum, hunmnao  Rationi  nun  imprubanda  et 
rariis  Gentium  Teatimoniia  comprobata  AJ- 
torf.  1784. 

8015.  P.,  R.  Essay  on  the  Reanrrection  of  the 
aame  Bo<ly,  by  R.  P.    1785. 

8016.  Bchmmtery  Georg  Ehrenfiried.  De 
niniiii  et  male  sann  cirra  Ke^urrectionis  Ne- 
gotium  OiirioAittite.    Budius.  1786,  fol.  '2gr. 

801G».  JablonsIU,  Panlus  Ern.  Dimertatio 
. . .  theoIugico-hiHtoricn  de  KeHnrnttione  Car- 
nis  futura,  ex  sola  Kfvdatione  Dei  cognita. 
Vrancofurti  ad  ViHtlruni,  1757,  4«. 

AlM  in  his  Optuatla,  1S13.  8».  lY.  524-496.    D.     * 

8017.  Rnssel,  Robert.  Seven  Sermtma,  ri%. 
I.  Of  tlie  Unpardonable  Sin  ...  .  IV.  The 
End  of  Time  ...  .  VII.  The  Future  State 
of  Man:  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  Resurrection. 
. . .  The  Nine  and  Thirtieth  Ed.  . . .  London, 
1787, 1>.  pp.  102  -}-.     U. 

1  canaot  anceruin  the  date  of  the  flrsl  editioa. 

8017^  Baumelster,  Friedr.  Cltristian.  ... 
De  Kxiliu  Mortis  Leibnitiano.  [Pmgr.l  Gor- 
litii,  1737,  fol. 

8018.  Illvey  Jacob.  The  Oration  apoke  at 
Trinity  Hiill  in  Aldersgate  Street.  In  an- 
awer  to  Dr.  Felton'a  T\^'0  Discourses  on  the 
Reifurrection  of  the  Same  Body.  London, 
1738,  fe". 

8010.  Pflug,  Ilerm.  Beweis  der  Mtfglichkeit 
nnd  (Jewisftlieit  der  Auferstehung  der  Todten, 
aus  don  Grllndeii  der  Vemunft.  Hamburg, 
178S,  S«.  C-21  «•»>•) 

8020.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Grandlehre 
des  Clirifjtentiiums  von  der  Auferstehung  der 
To«lten,  nach  t*chrift  und  Vernnnft  Wtrachtet. 
Bremen,  1740,  H«.  pji.  340  -h.   (24  sh.) 

*'  Liber  pnc  allU  lecilone  diguua/  —  Waleh. 

8021.  Peek,  Francis.  New  Memoira  of  ... 
Juhn  .Milton  ...  .  With  ...  the  Resurrec- 
tion, a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  Milttm.  Lon- 
don, 1740,  4«. 

8022.  Schnbcrty  Joh.  Ernat.  VemUnftige 
und  schriftuikssige  Predigt  von  der  Auferst^ 
hung  der  Todten.  Jena,  (1740,)  1741,  4*. 
(10  sh.) 
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8023.  Jol&BSOBy  Samnel,  Viear  of  GthA  Tar- 
ringUm.  The  Reaiirrection  of  the  Same  Body, 
aa  asserted  and  illustrated  by  St.  Paal.  A 
Sermon,  on  I  Cor.  xv.  36-^.  2d  Ed.  Londoo, 
1741,  »•. 

30^.  (Koia,  Philipp].  Der  Bewels  det  Lshr 
aatzes :  die  Todten  werden  aaferstehen,  naeh 
den  GrUnden  des  Qlaubens  und  der  VemnnA 
in  einigen  Reden  von  beriihniten  and  begsb- 
ten  Lehrem  ausgefttbret.  [Published  under 
the  name  of  Tkeopkilut  et  SinoerutA  2Tb«ile. 
Hamburg,  1741-^,  8*. 

3025.  Stlebrltky  Job.  Friedr.  XHawrtatio: 
Quid  Ratio  de  Resuscitatione  Corpomm  cogno- 
scat?    Ilalae,  1742. 

3026.  Melsner,  II.  A.  De  Mortnaran  R«ar- 
rectione  saute  Rationi  non  adaemJL  aed  ooo- 
aentaneA  potiua.    Schlix.  1744,  4*.  2  gr. 

3027.  Seldel,  Christoph  Tim.    De  Inbabita- 

tioue  Spirit  us  Sancti  Keaa>citationla  Corporis 
Fidelinm  Fundiimeuto,  et  Opere  Spiritus 
Sancti  in  Resuscitatione  Fidetium  perlicieodo. 
llelnistad.  1748,  4«.  4yr. 

3028.  Cans,  iHrael  Gottlieb  (LaL  TheophOw). 
De  UeMurrectione  Cor|(oris  ejasdem  qoml  Jam 
eeHtauiuH,  licet  novis  Qualitatibus  vestiti 
Tubiugae,  1747,4*.  4^r. 

3029.  91  u Her,  Job.  Daniel.  Der  rechte  Ge- 
brauch  nnd  Mi»i«brauch  der  Veninnft  b^^y 
den  Geheiniiiissen  der  OflTenbarung  iiberhaapl, 
und  l»ey  dem  Geheininiss  der  AuferstebvDj; 
der  Todten  iuitbeaondcre.  Frankfurt  am  U^ 
1747,  i"*. 

3030.  Plltty  Joh.  Jac.  Dass  In  dieser,  als  der 
bcsten  Welt,  eine  Anferateliung  der  Todtea 
ankUnftig  sey,  wird  aus  der  VernuBft  erwis- 
sen  ...    .    Marburg,  1748,  8*.  (8  sh.) 

Bft  Kraft's  JVnie  ntol.  StU.  IV.  0»-f9t.    B. 


20SI.  [Hardlnff,  Carl  Ludw.].    Betraehtang 
Uber  die  Mi^lichkeit  der  Aafrrstehnng  der 
Todten.  . . .    Leipxip,  1749,  4*.  (3i  sh.) 
flee  Krafta  Neue  TMoL  BM.,  IV.  l^-TM.    M. 

3032.  Cockburn,  JIfrs.  Catharine  (Tr«t- 
ter).  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  ths 
Controversy  concerning  the  Resurrecti(>D  of 
the  Same  Body.  (  W<frkM,  17ftl,  8>,  I.  2&S-«8.) 
U. 

3033.  l^httfleld,  Henry.  The  Ponibinityor 
a  Resurrection  illustrated  by  Analorv.  (A 
Sermon  on  1  Oir.  xv.  35-38.]  Oxford,  1781, 9». 

3033».  Fleury,  A.  A  Short  Essay  eo  tfas 
General  Resurrection:  wherein  it  is  prvived, 
that  vre  ahall  rise  with  those  same  Bodies 
that  we  now  have  ...  .  Dublin,  178S,  8*. 
pp.  ZbO.    a. 

3034.  MfiUer,  Joh.  Daniel.  Poeribilitas  et 
Certitudo  Kesurrectionia  Mortuorum  ex  Prio- 
cipiis  Rationia  excitatip,  Methodo  Mathema- 
tico  demonstratce ;  cum  Pr«  fifttione  Isr.  Gott- 
lieb Oinxii  ...    .    Marburgi,  17M,  8».  (12  ah.) 

303.5.  Vltsoli,  J.  De  Corpomm  Hortnomm  ia 
Vitam  Re<litu,  Rationi  non  repugnante  sed 
optinie  congruento.    Dre»dae,  178S,  4«.  Spr. 

3036.  IVernsdorf,  Gottlieb.  Utrum  fbrsaa 
nonnulli  pii  ant«  Diem  Extremuoa  resnrganL 
Vitebergft",  ma,  4«.  6pr. 

303f».  Gbexe,  Joh.  Melchior.  Betracbtung 
Uber  die  Grundwahrheiten  der  christlichen 
Religion  von  der  Anferst^ong  der  Todten,  in 
einigen  heiligen  Keden  ...  .  Magdehmv, 
17M,»».— 2»Anfl..  1763. 

3037.  Gerdee,  Daniel.  Meletemata  sacra, aive 
Isaguge  et  Exeeesis  in  Gaput  XV.  Biiistote 
priori:)  ad  Corinthios,  autea  per  Formam  1N»> 
pntstionum  Academicamm  edita,  jam  dentao 
recensita,  aucta  ...  .  Groningae,  I789»  4*. 
pp.  695. 

8038.  Saalfoldy   Adam   Friedr.  Wflh.     IMe 
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B««chaffenheft  der  von  dem  Tode  erweckteo 
Leiber,  vemunfl-  aod  echriftmAMig  unter- 
•uchet  ...    .    Erfurt,  1759,  8*.  pp.  lUO. 

9039.  IValcl&y  Job.  Georg.  DiMertAtio  de  Ro- 
■urrectioue  C^rnis.    Gottingae,  1759, 4*. 

8040.  JlLiUeheB,  J.  C.  De  IdentiUte  Corpo- 
ris p«r  omnem  banc  Vitam  gentati  et  olim 
resurrecturi  nuiueridL    Witeberge,  17A0,  4*. 

3040*.  Ooexey  Job.  Melcbior.  Erweia  and 
Vertheidigung  des  einigen  wabron  nnd  ricbti- 
gen  Begriffd  von  der  Auferstebung  der  Tudten 
nacb  der  Scbrift,  gegen  die  von  . . .  Urn.  Base- 
luw  aufgewknnten  IrrtbUmer  der  Socinianer 
and  Einwilrfe  der  Natoralisten.  Hamburg, 
I7<M,  4>.  (11  lb.) 

8041.  Alexander,  Jobn.  A  Paraphrase  upon 
tbe  Fifteentb  Cbapter  of  tbe  First  Epistle  to 
tbe  Corintblani;  witb  Critical  Notes  and  Ob- 
•enratiDns,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
. . .  [Also  a  commentarv  on  Rom.  ri.  1-viii.  4, 
and  a  Sermon  on  Eccles.  ix.  10.1  Loudon, 
1706, 4*.  pp.  123.    H. 

8041^  Boeckh,  Augttst  Friedr.  Dissertatio 
de  Perpetuitate  primonini  Corporis  human! 
Staniinum.    Tubingae,  1770. 

8042.  Philander,  j)SM«ion.  An  Attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Resurrection  takes  place  im- 
mediately after  Death.  (The/)!.  Repository ^ 
ed.  by  J.  Priestley,  II.  346-305,  London,  1770, 
»•.)    H. 

A  Gtrmmm  tran«t«tIoD  In  the  Aritti*rA«a  Magast*, 
IV.  il.  »1-341.  Ualle,  177S.  9*.  Manj  OeriuMi  wriMra 
OQ  docmatic  theolofjr,  u  Doderleln.  B«ek,  Muaaeher, 
Ednbard,  BretMhiMider.  Wrc«:heid«r.  Schott.  De 
Wette,  Ko»enmtkller,  Knapp,  StraaM,  Hase.  and 
R«(cnbaoli.  have  falteo  Into  the  utraoKe  error  of  a«- 
eriblng  ihU  vamj  and  Iti  doctrine  to  PrtesUev,  who 
In  well-known  works,  ae  the  ffUtarjf  of  UU  dorrup- 
tioiw  «/  Ckritttamitw.  which  han  been  iranalaied  into 
Oermao,  the  Ditquultiotu  on  Matttr  and  Spirit,  etc.. 
■laiotaina  tbe  atitp  of  tbe  fOul  till  the  time  of  the 
genera,l  reaurrectlon.  Murainna.  In  hia  Oompoad. 
ne«{.  DotnuU..  Halae  Magd.   1777,  if,  p.  2M.   baa 

gven  a  correct  account  of  the  matu^r.    See    aJao 
iriMtiam  JKxam.  Ibr  Maj,  1864 ;  LVI.  4«Mau. 


8043.  Deluck,  S.  De  Resurrectione  Mortuo- 
rnm,  quantum  ex  Sacra  Scriptura  est  cogno- 
scibilis.    Ual.  1771, 4*.  3  gr. 

.8044.  Bahrdt,  Job.  Friedr.  De  futura  Mor- 
tuoruni  Reiturrectione,  ad  1  Cor.  xv.  Lipsiie, 
1774,4*.  2gr. 

8046.  Baatholnt,  Christian.  Scbrift-  nnd 
vernunftniiUNige  Erklkrung  Uber  die  Aufer- 
stebung der  Todteu.     Kopenb.  1774»  8*. 

A  StMdlth  iraoalation,  Stockholm.  IMOO.  8«.  •'  Mala- 
Ulna  that  an  ethereal  body  U  formed  from  the  mate- 
rial of  the  earthly  bodj."—BnU€h. 

8040.  Pftranf^er,  Job.  Georg.  Ueber  die 
Auferstebung  der  Todten,  eine  Kantate  ...  . 
Hildburgbausen,  1776,  4».  pp.  68. 

804<S».  Mailer,  Georg  Helnr.  ...  De  Exilio 
Mortis  Leibnitiano,  seu  duplici  Auiniorum 
Corpore,  crasso  uno,  quod  depouitur  in  Morte, 
•nbtill  altero,  quod  Anima  post  Mortem  secum 
rebere  dicitur.  (In  J.  Gerhard's  Loci  I%to- 
logiei,  ed.  J.  F.  CotU.  XVIII.  26»-€clxxxiv., 
TubingK,  1779,  4*.)     H. 

Give*  the  literature  of  the  iulOect.  Comp.  Cotta's 
Beta  to  Oerhard.  Tom.  XVII.  pp.  3S-SL 

8047.  Tlttntann,  Carl  Christian.  De  Resur- 
rectione Mortuorum  Beneflcio  Cbrlstl.  Vite- 
bergae,  (Lipsiae?)  1779,  4*. 

AUo  Id  hla  Oputatta,  pp. 


3048.  Baieukan,  Thomas.  Two  Sermons  on 
the  Resurrection  of  tbe  Body,  1  Cor.  xr.  35. 
London,  17H0,  4».  U. 

8049.  Frajfmeni  eines  Gesprkchs  Uber  die 
AuferstehuiiK  der  Todten  zwifichen  demGnos- 
tiker  PtolomKus,  und  dem  Chiliasten  Metbo- 
dim.  iBejflrUffegurB^/Vrtierunffdetvemlinft 


Denkent,  etc.  [by  H.  Corrodi,]  1781,  II.  7<M»8.) 
F. 

dose.  AnMlchten  in  die  nabe  Ewigkeit. 
Oder  floye  und  bescbeidene  Untersudiun|f 
Uber  die  Auferstebung  von  den  Todteu  als 
den  naben  und  succeaetvon  Eingaug  in  die  x«- 
kUnftige  Welt —  uud  andere  daniit  vorwandte 
Materien.  lllnd.  1781,  11.  93-132,  and  1782, 
III.  39-88.)     F. 

3051.  Benner,J.  II.  De  Nexu  Resnrrectionia 
noHtrte  cum  Resurrectione  Cbristi.  Gisue, 
1781,4*.  3^r.. 

3051^  Mnzzarelll,  Alfonso.  Due  opinion! 
del  Si^.  Carlo  Bonnet  sopra  la  resurrezione, 
ed  i  miracoli.    Ferrai-u,  1781,  8*. 

3052.  Morns,  Sam.  Friedr.  Natbanael.  Dis- 
sertatio inauguralis,  in  qua  explicatnr  Pauli- 
nns  Locus  1  Corinth,  xv.  33-^.  Lipsiae,  1782» 
4«. 

AlM>  In  hU  Di$t.  THeoL.  etc.  ed.,  alu.  1. 1M-U7.  S. 

3053.  Bnrckhardt,  or  Bnrkhardt,  Job.  . 
Gottlieb.    Die  Yerwandlung  der  Lebeudigen 
und  Todten,  in  eiiier  Erklkrung  der  Haupt- 
stello  des  bcil.  Paul  us  1  Cor.  xv.  12-51.  be- 
trachtet.    Leipzig,  1787,  8°.  ppw  109. 

3054.  Des  C6tes,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Auferste- 
bung der  Todten  nach  dem  neutestament- 
lichen  Begriffe,  nebst  einem  Anhang  Uber 
Evangelium.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1798,  sm. 
8<>.  PI).  236,  36.     F. 

Pirat  publ.  aDOnyroonslj  under  the  title:  — "Dl« 
Auferiitebanit  der  Todten  nach  dem  el^cntliebea 
Lehre  Jesu  Chriati."  etc..  Frankf.  a.  M..  1788;  then 
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ton,  Bp.  Watson,  Abp.  Whately,  etc 

3121.  Alger,  William  Rounseville.  Resurreti- 
tion  of  the  Flesh.  (Quarterly  Joum.  of  the 
Anier.  Vnit.  Assoc,  for  April,  1857;  IV.  276- 
304.)     //. 

8122.  [liove,  William  De  Loss].    The  Fact  and 
the    Doctrine    of    the    Resurrection,      (yew 
Englandtr  for  May,  1857 ;  XV.  Is6-2i)l.)     //. 
i>PPO«e«  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  lbs 
aame  body  wbloh  L*  committed  to  the  grave. 

3123.  Osborn,  George.  The  Nature  and  Order 
of  the  Kesurrection  und  the  Spiritual  Body, 
London,  1857,  sm.  8«.  pp.  66. 

3124.  Thoufphts  on  the  Resurrection.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  8».  tk/. 

8126.  Hantberiper,  Julius.  Die  Verklirung 
oder  Vergejstigung  der  Leiblichkeit.  (Jahrb. 
fULr  Deutsdu  ThtologU,  1858,  111.  1 88-192.)  D, 
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CUBS  m.-DKSTISV  0 


THE  eODL. 


ot  Uwien,  Slid  lbs  R«Dn 
don,  l»W,im.6-.  pp.  13U. 
312S.  BBTghBTdl,  A.  M.  Dlfl  NengMlallang 

IlkalKhtZniichT.f.eliT.  mn.  u.  citr.  LiW 
IMO,  Sr.  30^.) 

U2B.  LahmkiiB,  iltim.  «d>.  DJ<  killia- 
Uvrlie  Lebr«  tun  dvr  Aiirenlchiing  du  Flvt- 
■rhei  land  dpm  9wina  L«bvii.  mit  MAondetvr 
Brrlicliiichllguna;  der  nUfatna  Irrlehrvndcr 
Nruiiil.,.    .    UnIi,|MM>,  9*.  pp.H. 

S130.  l.e«rla,  Juoo.  Tb>  AnwIuU  or  tlw 
DMd:  or,  PhllosophfotlluniaalniinorlHlOy. 

riou."...    IlUloD,IM(0,  ie>.  |>p.  331. 


Sm.RBBS^liEMkM.  TheRHameHogi 
Ita  CuiicuDiiUati.  {BtUieUi.  Aura  tar  I 
ItMOt  XV1L7M-TM.)    H. 

VOL  Baarmr  Edmand  RanUtoB.  Bmn 
Hon  of  lli«  Kduni  Bodi.  (Jbmiu.  j 
Jfa«.lbrJui.lMai  XXlll.41-«tJ    ^ 

ai3>.  [t.*wlS,  Juonl.     IHI 
ln«tW  Doctrine  of  liiB  Its 
"  *  Oct.    1) 


(£■.>- 


ZlXy.  ScbMlMTlalB,  Lodwtg.  D<l»r  du 
Wmcn  dcr  nlilKcbcn  li»liir  iihI  Uiblich- 
kiil.    l^uAri.  /Or  DtuUelit  7%ialatU,  IMI, 

3U3I.  KIttppar,  A.    Sot  piulliilKbni  Iidin 

KDrinlli.  a,  ]-«.    (JiUkH. /Br  ^iMiIkL  FikB- 
bff»,  IM3,  VII.  3-M.)    H. 
31S2'.  HamlHrcer,  JnUu.      Aiid>oIuiJt« 
lur  OncUlcbte  und  Krllik  dta  Brcrian  dcr 
bIniniLliclirn  LolbUcbkcil.    iJai-rtf. /»T  DiMt- 


AFFE5DIX. 

THE  REeURRKCnON  OF  CHBICT. 

nSS.  Mflllar,  Cul  lAdvlg,     De   Rnarrse- i  3I3T.  [OrOTa,  II*Brr].    Tbs  Krldnia  hr  n 
.,  _.  ,....,.L_,_.,  ,.,. ,.,  _..  ..  ..         8«v(oiir'»BMurT»rrlou™iBrtdtr*d...    .    loi 


JU  Chrlili,  Viu  «■ , 

^gnwonl,  ...    U.un^BM,''".  pp.". 

OdI)'  ■  mull  put  of  the  lllmlnrs  of  tb« 

BM.  Thtnl..  l.V»,Se3-i;Bw'rlKbunai^.S)^ 
trm.  Enlmickrlunf.  pp.  80I-G03,  Him  |),  -JSHi 
ll~>-,  Irltn  Jan,  ||  llS-iaii  ind  Fabrl- 


Cbriilljiu  Valib  In  Otintntll,  nod  of  tbe  1 
■nrriKtlun  of  «;bri>t  Id  P»itLcul»r.  ...    t 
ford,  1011,  S*.  pp.  411  +. 
S135.  IMttOB,  Humphry.     A  Manmnf  o 


AppTDdli  oinccraliig  tb<  Impuatble  Prndnc- 

tbR  NMura  of  llDiuau  8oii1(.>iid  of  Brutn: 

Ti"irir',7.    .    fh«*hlM.   London,7l7H,14" 
2i,)  ira.t*.  pp.  yL,  TlH,43a.    fl,-Mh  td., 


sue.  (Bhrrlock,  Thoniiw.  Up.].    Tbf  Tryil 

Ol^jKllona  In  hlipiith  DlKon'rw  on  onr 
BiTlouT'i  Mlrai-lea,  l>ut  llii»i  >]>»  wblcb  be 
■  nd  ollirra  bivi'  pobllihrd  In  DIbcr  Booki, 
ut  here  caniidM-'d.  Luudou,  (lit  ed.  1134,) 
IIM.  «•.  pp.  110.  H. 
iKa.r'',i,i.  •iibUtfa>{t!L  bjiUrnatinrtu 
Bunl.rPiiUlailon.  Plll^^,  IBM.  A  jnwi 
U~^..lk.,  I..lfll«,  IMl  f*.,  ITM. 
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don,  iiio,  »■J^p.ia+. 

S138.  [HoralartJofan].    An  Enqnin  IhIoUm 
Force  of  lh«  (^rrtion  muK  *«wul  (be  Kt- 

of  nil  not  fppfliring  opfhlt-  to  ihc  Knlan 
and  I>op1<  of  the  Jcx  aftn-  tie  raw  (mn 
Die  Dead.  Wbarein  wbal  Mr.  Woolalon  lAn 
•IB  Itaal  Head  in  bia  Siilh  DiKonrac  i>|w. 


acalnat  thou.  . . .    Londan.  Illi,  6*.  pp.  2S  +. 

tb«VllnFHvfll»Vlln»aw.    Louden,  IIU, 
».pp.M4.     B. 
3141,  [Aanatt,  Prler].    Ths  Bonnvtlon  of 
Jnoao^naldcrad;  In  Xnawtr  ta  tbaTrjII.'f 

AddilMu.  B<  a  Hon]  PbUoKpher,    London. 
17(4,  B-.     F. 

sua.  f ].     Til*  Rtanrrecl  "      " 

Bcini  an  Anawer  ID  tbe  C 
...    Lmdon,  nil,  S>.    F. 

««.  r— -].  Tb.  ^7'/ 

of  tkn  Tilal  of  ths  Wllnaaai^    Lw^  « 

».  r. 

1141.  r 1.    Tha  RHDrrxrllDTiDvfcDdrnilri 

of  allDfhnce,  . . ,     Lonrt.^  UW.  *-.    F. 

1145.  ChuadlsT,  tkunnrl.    Tba  wltnwH  < 
SlOBt,  ...     LW^^iHimtri*' IT- i'^ 
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3146.  [MosSy  Charles,  BpX    Tfae  Eridence  of 

the  Kesnrrection  cleared  from  the  Exceptions 

of  a  Late  Faiuphlet,  entitled.  The  Kenurrec- 

tion  of  Jesiu  considered  by  amoral  Pbiloeo- 

pber;  in  Aonwer  to  The  Tryal  of  the  M'it- 

DewteM,  kc.     Liuodon,  17449  8".  pp.  164.    //. 

Reprinted  Loud.  1749,  9»,  with  th«  title:  — ■' Tbc 

8eqiM>l  of  the  Trjal  of  the  Wttoesaei  of  the  Returrvc- 

tloo.  ...    Vi£\  iMd  l>jr  the  Author  oC  the  TryaJ  of  tit* 


3147.  SIlTeatery  Tipping.  The  Evidence  of 
the  Ketttirrection  of  Je«U4  vindicated  against 
the  CnvilH  of  a  Moral  Philosopher  :  forui'd  in 
AnHwer  to  the  Trial  of  the  Witueaaes.  Lou- 
don, 1744,  N*.  f.  1,  pp.  1*24. 

314S.  AuferstehitnipfDio)  Jesit  Christi  als 
ein  Vorbild  unHerer  Anfenttehnug  aus  (ilicr- 
jieugeiiden  UrUnden  erwiesen  ...  in  eineui 
lleldvngetiicht.     Breslau,  1744,  8>.  pp.  112. 

3149.  Teller,  Romanas.  De  Cbristo  post  Re- 
surrectiunein  atratucff  uon  a9««fiaTw.  Lipsiae, 
1747,  4«.  3flrr. 

3160.  'Weat,  Gilbert     Observations   on    the 
HiMtory  and  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jeitus  Christ.  ...     London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  xvi., 
445.     //.  —  5th  ed.,  revised,  ibid.  1754,  8». 
Numeroua  edlUoot  aod  traatUtloiu. 

3151.  Holmea,  Roliert.  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Body  deduced  from  the  ReHurrection  of 
Christ,  and  illustrated  from  his  Transfigura- 
tion; a  Sermon,  on  Phil.  iii.  21.  Oxford, 
1777,  4».  —  Al*.,  1779,  8». 

Dr.  Holmes  kI<o  treau  of  the  Bc«nrreetloo  of  the 
Bodj  ill  hl4  yuHT  Tract*,  Oxford.  1788.  9>,  pp.  217- 
24».     H. 

8152.  pRetmarna,  Ilerm.  Samuel?].  Ueber 
die  AuferstehuiigHgeschichte.  (In  Lessiug's 
Zur  G^sch.  u.  Lit.  au$.  d.  Sdt&tztn  d.  hertogl. 
BibUnthek  tu  WolftnlmtUl,  IVw  Bey t  rag,  5- 
Fragment,  pp.  437-498,  Braunschweig,  1777, 
»».)    H. 

3153.  [Reas,  Joh.  IIeinr.1.  Die  Auferstehnngs- 
ge^hichte  Jcsu  Christi  gegen  eintge  im  4. 
Beitrag  Eur  Geschichte  und  Literatur  ... 
gemachte  neue  Kinwondungen  vertheidigt. 
Braunschweig,  1777,  8*.  pp.  174. 

8154.  Lesalncf,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Eine 
Duplik.  CunteMtandi  magis  gratia,  quam  ali- 
quid  ex  oratione  promotorus.  Braunschweig, 
177»,  8o.  pp.  157. 

8155.  [Reasy  Joh.  Ileinr.l.    DleAnfbrstehungs- 

geschichto  Jesu  Christi  ohne  M'identprtlche. 
egen  eine  Duplik  ...     .    liannover,   177tf, 
ffi.  pp.  267. 

8160.  [D5derleln,  Joh.  Cbristoph].  Frag- 
mente  und  Antifragmente  ...  .  3*  Anfl.  2 
Theile.     X  Urubcrg.  ( 1778,  «2.)  1788,  8«. 

'  *  Pitrtleular i J  Tal  uable. "— BrU»ch. 

8157.  'Wiesmaniiy  Conr.  Frie<lr.  Tersuch 
eiues  Bewcines  der  VortrvMlichkeit  der  chriitt- 
lichen  Religion  aus  der  A uferstehung  Christi. 
Flensburg,  177H,  8*.  pp.  104. 

8158.  JLeas,  Gottf^.  Die  Anferstehnngsge- 
schichte  Jesu  nach  alien  vier  Evangelien, 
nel»Mt  eincni  doppelten  Anhange  gegen  die 
Wolfenbiittolschen  Fragmente.  Qttttingen, 
177»,s».  (274  hh.) 

8159.  Velthnaen,  Joh.  Casp.  Ilistoria  Re- 
surrectionis  Christi  ex  diversis  Comuientariis 
probabillter  ciuitexta,  et  insertis  subinde  Ani- 
madversionibuH  iltustrnta  atnno  conflrmata. 
Pars  l.-IU.  Uelmstadii,  1780-^1, 4«.  pp.  35, 
24,41. 

AlM>  la  YetthaacD't  Oommmtmtiamu  TktU.,  IT.  77- 

810O.  Ovieabacliy  Job.  Jac.  Inqutritur  in 
Pontes  undo  Evangeli^itae  suaa  de  Resurrec- 
ttone  Domini  N'arrationes  hauserint.  Jenae, 
1788.    (In  biH  Ojttuc.  Acad.,  II.  241-256.)    D. 

8161.  MlcihaeUs,  Joh.  David.      ErUIrang 


der  BegrithnfMi-  nnd  Auferstehnngsgeschichta 
Christi  nach  den  vier  Kvangelisten  niit  RUck- 
sicht  Huf  die  in  den  Fraginenten  gemachten 
EiuwUrfe  ...     .     Halle,  1788,  8*. 

An  JihifUch  traatlstioo.  Loodoa,  18-i7.  It*.    D. 

3162.  Mtchaelta,  Joh.  David.  Das  5..  Frag- 
ment selbst,  aus  G.  E.  L««sing's  4.  Beitrag  r.ur 
GeHchtchtc  ...  mit  J.  D.  Michaelis'  Annier' 
kungen.  Als  ein  Anhang  zur  Beg^Kbnis(»-  und 
Auferstehungsgeschichte.    llallc,  178ft,  8*. 

3163.  Pleasing,  Joh.  Frie<Ir.  Die  Aufcrste- 
hungsgeschichte anfs  Neue  betracbtet.  Halle, 
1786,  8*.  pp.  511.  — 2»  Aufl.,  ibid.  1788,  8». 

3164.  Falconer,  Thomas,  M.D.  The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  ascertained  from  an 
Examination  of  the  Proofs  of  his  Identity 
after  that  Event.    Oxford?  17118,  8^. 

3165.  Krleger,  W.  L.  De  opstanding  van 
Jesus  Ctiristus.     Amsterdam,  1808,  8«.  fi.  3.75. 

3166.  Cook,  George.  An  Illustration  of  the 
Geneml  Evidence,  establishing  the  Reality  of 
Clirist's  Resurrection.  ...  Edinburgh,  1808, 
8».  pp.  xvi.,  32:J.     F. 

8c«  MonMt  Mm.  180».  UX.  2«  2«. 

31G7.  Krehl,  August  Ludwig  Gottlob.  De 
Moniento  Resurrectionis  Jesu  Christi  in  In- 
stitutione  Apoatolica.  Dissertatio  exegetico- 
dogniatica  ...  .  Pars  Prior.  Misenae,  1880, 
4«.  pp.  30.     D. 

3168.  Sonstralf  J.  H.  Jesus  opstanding,  de 
grondsnil  van  bet  Christelijk  gelouf.  Am- 
sterdam, 188i,  8*.  Jl.  3.60. 

3160.  Ullmann,Carl.  Wim  setzt  die  Stiftnng 
der  Ktrchedurcli  einen  Gekreuzigrten  vorausT 
...  ( TheiA.  Stud.  u.  Krit^  1832,  pp.  579-596.) 
If. 

8169*.  Vocelslanff,  fleinr.  Joseph.  Ueber 
den  verklitrten  l.ieib  Jesu  nach  seine  Aufer- 
stehung.  Eine  dogmatische  Krtfrternng. 
(Achterfeldfs  Zeitxchri/t  f.  Philo*.  u.  kath. 
TftMl.,  1882,  Heft  II.  pp.  41-53.)    B. 

3160h.  Hindnftarsl&y  Robert.  (Swedenbor- 
gian.)  An  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord.  iMMug  an  Humble  Attempt  to  Answer 
the  Question,  With  what  Body  did  the  Lord 
rise  fn>m  the  Dead?  ...  London,  1888,8*.  pp. 
xxxvi.,  283. 

3170.  Doedes,  Jac.  Tsalc.  Dissertatio  theo- 
logicH  de  Jesu  in  Yitani  Reditu.  Trtvjecti  ad 
Rheuum,  1841,  8*.  pp.  256. 

3171.  JLlibkcrt.  Joh.  Heinr.  Bemh.  Welche 
Kraft  haben  wir  nach  der  Schrift  der  Aufer- 
stehung  Jesu  beizulegen?  Eine  exegetisch- 
dogmatische  Uebersicht  der  darauf  bexiigli- 
chen  Btellen  des  neuen  Testaments.  ( Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit..  1842,  pp.  935-978  )    H. 

TreoBlated  la  the  Joummt  •/  Sae.  LU.  for  Get. 
18&4  :  N.  8.  VII.  U-m.    D. 

3172.  Doedea,  Jac  Isalc.  De  opstanding  van 
onsou  Heere  Jexus  Christ  in  hnre  zekerheid 
en  belangrykheid  voorgeeteld.  Utrecht,  1844, 
8*.  >I.  1.2U. 

3173.  1¥tlllanfta,  Isaac.  The  Gospel  Narra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  harmonized, 
with  Reflections.  London,  1843,  sm.  8*. — 
Also  ibid.  1850. 

3174.  Bnsli,  George.  The  Resurrection  of 
ChriAt;  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  whether 
he  rodo  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  in  a 
Material  and  Earthly  Body.  ...  New-York, 
1843, 12*.  pp.  92.    A. 

3175.  Relcli,  Georg.  Die  Auferstehung  dea 
llerrn  als  Ileils-Tnatsache  mit  besonderer 
Riicksicbt  auf  Schleiermacher.  . . .  Eine  his- 
torisch-exegetisch-dogmatischa  Erttrtemng 
...    .    Darmstadt,  1843,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  834.    D. 

••■lae   fedieceos   Schrift."— JCUnfr,    la    Bsraef's 

•AMMNMS^te. 
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8176.  RoblnsoBy  Edward.  The  Re«iirrection 
and  AKceiiHi(»D  uf  our  Lord.  (Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  Feb.  I»4ft;  IT.  162-189.)    H. 

3177.  The  Nature  of  our  Lord'ii  Reaurrcc- 

tion-Body.    {Biblioth.  Sacra  for  May,  184A; 
II.  29-^-312.)     H. 

ReprlDt«4  Id  Kltto'i  Joum.  of  Sac  IM.  fbr  July. 
1863.    D. 

8178.  E-vtdence  (The)  of  the  Resnrroction 
[of  Chri)«tl.    (Kitto's  Joum.  of  Sac.  LiL  for 

luly,  1H50;  VI.  26-41.)     D. 

8179.  Canons  of  Interpretation,  in  reference 


to  the  Hintory  of  the  Reanrrection.  (Journal 
of  Sac.  LU.  and  BibL  Hecord  fbr  Joly,  itOi; 
1.336-347.)    D. 

8180.  CandlAslk,  Robert  S.  Ufe  in  a  RIma 
Sariuur :  being  Discoaraes  on  the  Argument 
of  the  i5th  Chapter  of  Firat  CorinthiaiM. 
Edinburgh,  IHftS,  8*.  pp.  400. 

8181.  Fisher,  George  Park.  The  Apoatle 
t*aul,  a  WitiieiHi  for  the  Reanrrection  of  Jeaua. 
(BiUiolh.  Sacra  fur  July,  I860:  XTII.  9»- 
634.)    If. 

Meating  iba  Tabinsea  Bchool  «a  tbcir  < 


E.— THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 


8182.  TertnlllannSy  Q.  Septimine  Florena, 
ft.  A.D.  *200 1  I>»  Judicio  Domini.  {Opcra^  ed. 
Oehlor,  H.  776-781.)    D. 

The  Buthorithip  of  this  poem  i*  very  doubtful.  Al- 
liz  sMribet  it  to  Verecundoi  Junoeiult,  who  floo- 
riabed  a.d.  M6. 

8183.  Apparebli  repentinus  dies  magna 
Domini. 

Fur  a  curioiia  tdphab^Ual  poem  beginning  that, 
which  K>tuc  hnre  aiicribed  to  Bt.  AmbroM,  otherit  to 
Augustine.  f>ce  E.  Da  Merit's  Pof^iu  pop.  Lot.  antt- 
rieurtt  au  IIP  SiieU.  Puis.  I84S  If.  pp.  13^138. 
H. 

3183*.  Leo  VI.,  FlaviuH,  Bumnnied  Sapient  nnd 
PfiHoKopfiut,  Emperor  of  Vnnslantinople^  fl. 
A.D.  886.  Ex  Meditatione  extremi  Judicii 
Canticum  Compunctionis.  [  Latin  trans,  only.] 
{Maxima  BiU.  Putrum,  XXII.  763,  764.)    B. 

8184.  Thomas  de  Celano,  fl.  cir.  1280 1 
Dif4  Irae,  llyninus  auf  dan  VVoltgericht.  Ala 
Beitrag  zur  Ilyninologio  heraungegeben  von 
F.  (1.  Liiftco  ...  .  Inhalt:  Der  Orundtext. — 
Die  Uttljeriietxungei»  Zur  GcHchichte  des 
llymnus  und  seiner  Ue)>er8etxnngvu.  Eine 
MuniklHiilage.    Berlin,  1H4(),  4».  pp.  152  +. 

lu  Li«co'n  edition  of  the  StabtU  nuUer,  eio.  Berlin. 
l^S.  4".  there  !:«  a  Supplement  to  thin  edition  of  the 
Dit»  tree.  contninln({  17  additioniil  tmnKlstiooH.  See 
further.  H.  A.  Daniel's  ThetauruM  ffwmuoloaiema,  II. 
10S-13I,  Liui.  ltQ5.  8*  [,H.\,  and  IC.  Simrock^  Lauda 
sum,  9Ut.  1800,  I'i*. 

8185.  Dies  Irw  in  Thirteen  Original  Ver- 
sions by  Abraham  Coles,  M.D.  Now  York, 
1859,  sm.  4«.  pp.  xxxiv.,  65.     //. 

Highir  cumniended  In  the  AUaHtie  MontUf  tar 
June,  ite);  V.  763-754. 

8185*.  TheoleptnSf  Abp.,  fl.  a.d.  1810.  Can- 
ticum nd  Animam  suam  de  Resurrectione  et 
Judicio  extremo.  [L<i/tn  trans,  only.]  (ifox- 
ima  BiU.  I'atrum,  XXII.  764,  766.)    B. 

8185*>.  Descrlxtone  del  giudisio  universale, 
fatta  nel  buon  secolo  della  lingua  e  ora  messa 
in  luce  da  Franc.  Zambrini.  Bologna,  1859, 
8<».  pp.  16. 

8186.  Doontsdav,  {Che$Ur  Ptayt,  ed.  by 
>VriKlit  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1847,  II. 
178-201.)    H. 

8187.  Caplstranns,  Joannes,  18^-1456. 
De  Juiiirio  universali  fiituro,  et  Antichristo, 
ac  do  Betio  Hpirituali  Tractatus  ...  .  Yene- 
tils,  1678,  120. 

8188.  Post  el,  Guillanme.  Liber  de  Ultimo 
Jtidicio...    .    N.  p.  orn.  [15 — |.  16*. 

**KcDipII  d'imnginattont  singutleres."— De  Aire, 
T.  454.  q.  v.— FabrlcluB  refers  to  an  edition,  Paria, 
154a.  8-'. 

8180.  Maggl,  Oirolamo  {Lot.  Ilioron.  Ma- 

eltta  .     I'l*  Muudi  Kxnstiono,  et  Die  Judicii, 
ibri  quin<|ue  ...     .     RnMilca*,  |5(|*2,  fol. 
A  /VencA  transUUoo,  Ljron,  ItiSI,  8**. 

8190.  Barthollnus,  Ivarus.  Tlypomnesis 
de  extremo  tiiiiveisali  Dei  Judicio  ...  . 
WItteb.  15tt5,  80. 

8191.  Faber,  Basillus.  Christlicher  Unter- 
richt  von  den  letzteu  lUndelu  der  Welt  und 
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dem  Jttngaten  Tsge.    (Eialeben,  1M8»)  Leip- 
zig, 1579,  8*. 

This  vol.  contains  a  **  Tra«t&Uein  too  den  Seeka 

der  Verstorbenen  und  alleai  Ibrea  Zusmade  aad  0«le> 

gen  belt.' '—  Htrrieh. 

3192.  Janler,  Leonard.  Sermi»n  du  jugement 
final,  univertAl  et  g^n^ral  d«  Jesua-Christ 
...  .  Lyon,  1567, 8>. 
8193.  Itumnlus,  Joh  Fred.  De  extremo  Dei 
Ivdicio,  et  Indorvm  Vocatione  Libri  II.  ... 
Venetiis,  1509,  8«.  ff.  (16),  HO.  If.— AlsuAntv. 
1594,  8«. 

Rate.  The  title  reads  Indorrm.  not  ludattrmm, 
as  in  sereral  bibliographical  morks. 

3194.  Hvid  {Lot.    Alblnns;,    Mela,    Bp. 

Christelige  Undcrviisuiug    om    Di>mmedags 

Vished,   ...  Process  ...  [etc.].     KiiibenhAfn, 
1576,  80. 

8194*.  Gasoolgne,  Gei>rge.  Tlie  Dnmme  of 
Doomes  Day.  Wherein  the  fhtiltlea  and 
miseries  of  mans  life  are  llnely  portrayed 
and  learnedly  set  forth.  ...  Translated  and 
collected  by  George  Gaacoigne  Eaqnyer.  Lon- 
don, 1586,  4*.  pp.  270.  — First  ed.,  ibid.  1576. 
4*.    BL. 

The  titlee  of  the  three  dlvltdoaa  of  this  work  are: 

—  "  The  Tiew  of  worldly  Vanities :"  '-  The  ahaiM  of 

aiunc  :"  and  -  Tbv  Ncrdela  Sje." 

8195.  IVttstoch,  Thomas.  Sechszehn  Pre- 
digteii  voni  jungsteu  Gericht.  i^tettin,  1577* 8>. 
3190.  Rofpers,  Thomas.  0/  t'hruit  ChvrcK  Ois- 
ford.  General  Session :  a  Discvarse  apolc^;^ 
tical  of  God  his  Generall  Judgment.  London, 
1581,  8*. 
8197.  DIas,  Nicolaa  Tratado  del  Juicio  final 
e  universal  ...    .    Salamanca,  1588,  4*. 

Other  editions.  An  ItuHmn  tmnalwtien.  Teaiet. 
1597,  40.  Tre»u  of  hell,  purgaiorj^  paradise,  lbs 
coming  of  tbe  Messiah  and  of  Aatkbrlst. 

3198.  Habermel,  Jer.  Kin  herrlicher  sch0- 
ner  Dialog  von  dem  jUngsten  Gericht,  in 
deutsche  Keimen  ...    .    Coburg,  1598,  4*. 

3199.  Polllo,  Lucas.  Zehn  Predigten  vom 
JtlngMten  Gericht  nnd  zwey  Predigten  von  der 
nolle.  Leipzig  [or  Breslau?),  1608,  8*.— 
rbid.  1610,  1619,  «•. 

A  awdi*h  iranalatloa.  Boatoek.  Ifl4.  8^. 

8199>.  Franx,  Wolfgang.  ...  Dispotationis 
de  extremo  ludido.  Pars  prior.  ...  \Rtxp. 
Philipp  Ilorat.l  I  Pars  posterior.  ...  {Retp. 
Nic.  WoltT]  2  pt.  YVitteb.  1610,  4».  pp.  (21), 
(24). 

In  hit  AwoMStan*  CbnAtaHoiiJs  ArUerM  . ..  caair 
autff,  WitlH..  liiU,  40.    M. 

8200.  Alexander,  William.  Earl  of  SHrting. 
Doomes-day,  or  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lords 
Ivdgement.  ...  [Kdinburgh.*]  1614,  4*.  pp. 
126.    BM, 

This  edition  oontnlnaoalj  four  Books,  or  "  Rmh^*," 
of  tbe  poem.  An  enlarpted  edition,  eonialniag  twdrc 
Hours.  In  his  "  RccreatSont  «itb  tho  Mvam,'  Lond 
1637.  UA.  Alao  In  ChnUaera's  RmatiMM  I%m,  V.  SIT- 
4ia    H. 

3200a.  Richeonke,  Louis.  Le  jugement  gif n^- 
ral  et  dernier  ettat  du  moude  ...  Fwii^ 
1630, 8>. 
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3201.  Vosslusy  Gerardufl  JobannU.    De  Judi- 
cio  extrenio.    (In  bis  Theaes  Theol-^  163(K,  4* 
0pp.  VI.  406-412.)    H. 

3202.  Mcyfarty  Joli.  Mattb.  IHu  JUngrste 
Gtricht  ...  Hiiii  den  andlcbtigsten  (?onteni- 
plationen,  (Hiwubl  alter  aU  nener,  docb  ge- 
lehrter  V&ter  nnd  Miinner  bescbrieben  ...  . 
NUrnberg,  Itt3*2,  »•.  — Also  1637,  1662  (6tb 
«!.),  1672.  (46  Hb.) 

3203.  RaAit  Alb.  l>en  bimmeloke  IIerre<la(|:, 
det  er,  den  ydenito  DoinmedagM  UeMkriveUe, 
item.  Oni  det  wi'ige  Liv  og  oni  det  R'vige 
Dtid.     K  Mbenbaflfn.  1638,  8*.  —  Ibid.  1667,  8«. 

3204.  CallxtuSf  Georg.  Liber  do  saprenio 
Jtidiciu.  Heloiitt.  lOSft,  4fi.  (24  Hh.)—Ibid. 
1658.  4«. 

8205.  Pfellf  Job.  ludicinm  nltimnm  cum 
Tabiiliii  ft^neis.     Umel.  1085, 1643,  S*. 

3206.  Balzo  {Lat.  de  Baucio),  Carlo  del. 
De  Judicio  uuiventali  Tractatu*.  Neapoli, 
l«tO,  8«. 

320O.  RItter,  Melch.  Gericbtn-Spicgel,  dila 
iMt,  klare  Abbildung  don  jitngHten  Gericbts. 
BreA>«1aii.  IH48,  8o.  — AIho  Leipz.  1662,  8*. 

3207.  Albrechtf  Georg.  Tuba  noviHsima: 
vuni  jUngMten  Gericbt  tind  Kiide  dcr  >Velt,  in 
nenn  uiid  siebenzig  Predigten.  Nordlingen, 
1H45,  4«.  — Also  NUrnberg,  1662,  4*  (138  sh), 
and  1670,  4o. 

32d8.  Donslas,  Lady  Eleanor.  Tbe  Day  of 
Jvdgonii-iittt  Modell.    London?  1546,  4o. 

8209.  Iittdemaini,  Daniel.  JUngstesGerlcht, 
in  etliclieii  Soiin-  iind  Wocbentagspredigten. 
NUrnberg,  |6ft0, 12«».  (26  eh.) 

3210.  Melsner,  Job.  De  extremo  Jiidlcio. 
Witteb  1652,  H* 

3211.  Alblnns,  Job.  Georg.  JUngstesGericbt 
und  ewigeH  Leben  lor  >'reud«  dess  ewigen 
Leben<<J.     Leipzig,  1658,  4*. 

3212.  Smith,  Saninol,  Hear  of  PrittUwH, 
£ssfjc.  Tbe  Great  Astiiy.e,  or  Day  of  Jubilee 
...  .  ( Kour  Sernioni*  on  Rev.  xx.  11-16.J 
London.  1655, 12».— Slttt  ed.,  Loud.  16M. 

8213.  Htldc  brand,  Joacb.  De  extremo  Ju- 
dicio    Helmut.  1657,  4». 

3214.  A rnschiv^ angler*  Job.  Cbrlstoph. 
Cliriiiti  -/.ukitnftiger  Tbron  und  Lobn;  odcr 
eilf  Predigten  voni  Jiingsten  Gericbt.  Niirn- 
berg,  1665,  4».  —  Ibid.  1680, 4». 

3215.  8chottel,  Justus  Georg.  Torstellung 
deM  jiing*)ten  Gericbts.  Mit  Kupffern.  Braun- 
scbweig,  166i(,4«.  — Also  ibid.  1674,  1689,  8«. 
(22i  sb.) 

3216*  (^nenatedi,  Job.  And.  Disquisitio 
tbeolugicH  de  Die*  Pantocritico.  [Regp.  Cbrist. 
Waltber.)     Witteb.  1670, 4«. 

3216.  Hellklln^ruder  (ibematurlicber  Po> 
saunen-Scbull,  iNier  truurendes  wunderlicbet 
MurhafTtigeH  Jitngstes  Gericbt.  worinnen  aller 
Profei*»«ionen  .Menscben  ...  Gebrecben  ... 
dnrcli  den  Lucifer  artig  vor  Augen  gestellet 
nnd  erxeblet  werden.  NUrnberg,  1671,  and 
1674,  120. 

3217.  lie  Febvre,  Ilyacintbe.  Traits  da 
J ngeniwit  dernier  ...  .  3*6d.  Paris, (1671, 
92,;  1694,  4«>. 

C218.  Mannt,  Giov.  Battista.  II  tribunal  in- 
tiderabile  di  Dio  gindicante  ...  .  Veuezia, 
1671,  12».  — Milauo,  1672,  12».  pp.  72,  wiUi 
engraringt. 

8219.  ['Wlgglesirorth,  Micbaell.  Tbe  Day 
of  Doom:  or,  A  Poetical  Description  of  the 
Great  and  Last  Judgment.  With  a  t^bort 
Discourse  about  Eternity.  Loudou,  1678, 12". 
pp.  (4),  92. — Tbe  7tb  ed.,  enlarged.  Boston 
(U.S.),  1761,  sm.  8*.  pp.  104.    MHS. 


Iteprtnt*>d  (fmm  the  <th  H..  of  1715).  Bntton.  1928, 
34*.  -  8««  the  CkriiUiaH  Exam,  for  l>«o.  Ihtu,  V.  637- 
MO,  for  curious  uxtriici«  oouulain<  tbe  plea  of  "  re- 
probate lufauu,"  and  tbeir  M;uienc«  to  "  the  toMtett 
room  Id  bell." 

3219*.  Cavallero  de  Isla,  Martin.  8er- 
niones  del  Juicio  final  ...  .  Madrid,  1678* 
40.  ff.  68. 

3220.  Baldutn,  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Tbeopbilns). 
Torbild  und  Betrachtung  des  letzteu  allge- 
meinen  Gericbts  Gottes,  in  fUnf  Predigten. 

,  Kegenspurg.  1680, 12o.  (34  sh.) 

3221.  Franctact,  Erasmus.  Dio  letste  Re- 
cbenscbaflTt  aller Menschen  ...  .  Ntirnberg, 
1680,  8«».  (87  sh.) 

3222.  Beverley-,  Thomas.  Tbe  universal 
Christian  IK>ctriue  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
...    .     London,  16V1,  4o.  pp.  38. 

3223.  Porscli,  Christoph.  Ilertzens-  und 
GewisHenswecker,  in  dreyssig  Predigten  roni 
JiingHten  Gericbt.  Leipzig,  1696,  4*?  (12o, 
Georgi;  103  sb.) 

3224.  Parkhnrst,  Nathaniel.  On  tbe  Last 
Judgment;  a  Treatise  on  Kev.  xx.  11,  12. 
London?  1704,8*. 

3225.  Klemm,  Christian.  Orotiser  Oericbts- 
Tag  ans  den  ordentlichen  Evaugelien.  Niirn> 
berg,  1707,40.  (143  sb) 

3226.  Yoiaiiff,  Edward.  A  Poem  on  the  Last 
Dav.    Oxford.  1713,  S*. 

Numrroua  edition*  and  trantlatlous. 

3227.  Flint,  or  Flynt,  Henry.  Tbe  Doc- 
trine of  tbe  Last  Judgment,  assertetl  and  ex- 
plained, in  Two  Discourses  on  Romans  ii.  16. 
...  B<jston  in  New-England,  1714, 4o.  pp.  ii., 
28.  • 

3227*.  Bulkeley,  J.,  qf  Clare  ITatt,  Qirn- 
bridge.  Tbe  Last  Day ;  a  Poem  in  12  Books. 
London,  1720,  8o.    BL. 

3228.  Hilly   Aaron.      The   Judgment-Day,  a     . 
Poem.  ...    The  2d  Ed.     London,  (17*iltJ  4«. 
pp.  iv..  14.     MHS. 

8229.  NeiTComb,  Thomas.  The  Last  Judg- 
ment of  .Men  and  Angels;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books,  after  tbe  Manner  of  Milton  [?J.  Lou- 
don, 1728,  fol. 

8230.  Gengely  Geo.  Tractatus  tbeologicus  de 
Judicio  universali,  nee  non  de  Signisac  Rebus 
proxime  autecedeiitibus  Judicium,  item  de 
Rebus  illud  consequentibus.  ...  Calissii, 
1727,  40.  pp.  174, 10. 

3231.  IVInckler,  Joh.  Pet.  Siegm.  Apoca- 
lyptiHche  froblicbe  Botscbaft  voni  jUugsten 
Gericbt  und  der  darinnen  entbaltenen  Selig- 
keit  der  Glaubigen  in  Zcit  nnd  Ewigkeit. 
Joua,  1782,  80.  — Also  1739,  8*.  (21  sb.) 

S23U.  Balestrlerl,  Ortensio.  II  Gindisio 
uuivuiHuIe  pni|iosto  a  considerarsi  perciascuu 
giorno  del  mese.    Fireaze,  178tt,  12>. 

8232.  Heyn,  Job.  Disputatio  de  Praeludio 
Judicii  cxtremi  Orbi  Terrarum  per  Couietaa 
exhibendo.     Brandenb.  1742,  4o. 

3233.  Solinberty  Job.  Ernst.  Ge<Ianken  von 
dem  i lingsten  Gericbt.  Jena,  (1742,)  1746,  4*. 
(33  sh.) 

8234.  IVolfkrty  Friedr.  Paul.  Ob  an  dem 
grosseu  und  sollenneu  Tago  des  J(ingsten 
Gericbtes  auch  noch  einige  BUsse  Statt  tludcf 
Jena,  1748,  4". 

8235.  Heyn,  Job.  Gesammlete  Briefo  von  den 
Cometeu,  der  SUndfluth,  und  dem  Vorsplel 
des  jungsten  Gericbts.  Berlin,  1745,  S*.  16^. 

3236.  Antory,  Thomas.  Eight  Sermons  on  a 
Future  General  Judgment.  Loudon,  174S, 
80.  pp.  218  +.    //. 

8237.  Biichner,  Gottfr.  Dass  der  JUngste 
Tag  und  das  Knde  der  M'elt  gewiss,  aber 
uoch  lauge  uicbt  komiue.    Jeua,  1751, 4*. 
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S238.  DollCy  Carl  Anton.  Dicpntatfo  ioaugu- 
ralia  du  Pra«rogativis  Fidelium  in  Die  extrcmi 
Judicii.    Rintelii,  1751,  4*.  (41  sh.) 

3239.  Go«xey  Job.  Melchior.  Die  groese  Lehre 
Toii  df  m  JUug»ten  Uerichte  in  einigen  heiligen 
Keden  ...  .  Bre«iilaa  and  Leipzig,  1751,  8*. 
(38  «h.)  — 3»  Aufl.,  iUid.  (1764,)  1766,  8». 

3240.  Noctiuirjr  (The);  or  an  Addren  fi*om 
tbo  Tombs;  a  Poem  in  Blank  Verse:  to 
wbicb  is  added.  An  Ode  on  tbe  Last  Day. 
London,  175*2,  8*.  U. 

8241.  €(eneral  Judgment  (The);  or  an  At- 
tempt to  represent,  by  way  of  Parable  or 
Vision,  tbo  Solemn  Processor  the  Last  Da^; 
in  a  Dialogue  between  Two  Primitive  Chris- 
tians under  Persecution.    London,  1758,  ^.  M. 

8242.  Offil-vle,  John.  Tbe  Day  of  Judgment 
A  Poem.  In  two  Boolii.  ...  The  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. To  which  are  now  added  [Odes,  fie.] 
...  .  (1st  ed.  Edinb.  1758,  8*,)  London,  1769, 
8».  pp.  xil.,  117  4-.    F. 

See  MoHtktg  Bmtttm,  XX.  141-UO. 

3243.  SellK,  Job Schriftmltssige  Gedanken 

tlber  das  Ende  der  Welt,  worinnen  von  don 
Leibem  aller  Monscben  eine  Verwandelung 
bewiesen;  von  Himmel  und  Erde  aber  cine 
Zumichtung  darzuthun  gesucht  wird.  Ros- 
tock und  Wlsmar,  1758,  8o.  (23  sh.) 

8m  Krmfts  A'eiM  rft«ol.  BOL.  17S4,  IX.  1t«-797. 

8244.  [Glynn,   Robert].     The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment: a  Poetical  Essay.    The  3d  Ed.    Cam- 
•     bridge.  (1757,)  1768,  4».  pp.  16.    H. 
A  8«»toaisa  prize  pooa. 

8246.  Bally,  George.  Tlie  Day  of  Judgment. 
A  Po«m.    CaniUridpe?  1757, 4«.    • 

Abo  in  thtXiambridg*  PrUt  Po€mM,  1817.  8*.  I. 
»»-«».    H. 

8245*.  Porteusy  Beilby,  Bp.  The  Day  of 
Judgment;  a  Poetical  Essay.  Cambridge, 
1758, 4«.    BL, 

3246.  Smith,  Re».  John,  qf  Oampbelton^  Scot- 
land. A  View  of  the  Last  sJudgnient.  . . . 
Edinburgh,  1788,  8«.  6«.— Also  Loudon,  1834, 

839. 1R47.  !»•.  2*.  6d.  and  1«. 

See  JVoN/A/y  Jtw.  for  Majr.  1783;  LXYIIL  417-1X1. 

3247.  Francis,  B.  A  Poem  on  the  Last  Day; 
in  four  Parts.    2d  Ed.    London,  1786,  8«.  Is. 

3248.  [Panlna,  Ileinr.  Eberh.  Gottlob].  Ein 
I'aar  Wurte  an  oinen  Berichtiger  tibier  den 
bochst  wichtigen  Calcul:  wie  vielen  Raum 
d^  am  JUngsten  Tage  Tor  Gericbt  stebenden 
nothwcndig  bcdtlrfen?  (In  the  Nuuts  throl. 
Journal,  1707,  X.  902,  AT.) 

la  oppokUion  to  an  oiur  hi  the  ReidUatuntger, 
17S7,  Mo.  2S&.  «hlch  maiDtalncd  Uat  a  spaoe  of  ulnt 
square  miles  was  ■uffideat. 

3248*.  Boitcltarlat,  Jean  Louis.  Le  Juge- 
ment  dernier,  poc^mo  en  douxe  [or  trois*] 
chants  ...    .    Paris,  1806 [or  1809?J,  8*. U/r. 

8249.  Kcil,  Carl  August  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theo- 
philus).  Allgemeine  Ansicht  der  Stelle  Matth. 
26, 31  bis  46.  aus  dem  grammatiscb-bistoriscben 
Geaichtfipnncte.  (In  bis  Analekten^  etc.  Bd. 
I.  St.  3,  pp.  177-204,  Leipz.  1813,  8>.)    U, 

8260.  Klatcmaker,  Job.  Hyazintb.  Weis- 
sagtingcn  Jcf  u  vum  Uerichte  Uber  Judla  und 
die  Welt,  DbbMt  Erkli&ruug  der  Rede  Marc.  9, 
42-49.  und  Prtlfung  der  Van  Ess'scben  Ueber- 
setzuug  des  neuon  Testaments.  MUnster, 
1816,  b*.  pp.  xliv.,  160. 

8261.  Ballon*  Ilosea.  A  Sermon,  delivered  in 
the  Second  Univorsalist  Meeting-house  in 
Booton,  on  the  Evening  of  tbe  First  Sabbath 
in  January,  1818.  £2  Theas.  L  7-9. 1  ...  2d  Ld. 
Boston,  (1818,)  l^i  8** 


OppoMs  the  eaaaiAB  AoetriBC  eaaeemlaz  tie  Dsy 
of  JudftmeDt,  and  Um  etanitj  of  ruturs  fmaiakmtii, 

3262.  Merrlttf  Timothy.  Strictures  oo  Ur. 
Bailouts  Sermon,  delivered  [as  above]  ...  . 
Boston,  1818,  8>. 

3263.  Ballon,  Iloaea.  A  Brief  Reply  to  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  Strictures  on  Mr.  B^lk-a's 
Sermon,  delivered  ...  in  Boston  . . .  Janoary, 
1818.  By  T.  Merritt.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Sermon.    Boaton,  [1818,]  8>.  pp.  24.    ML 

3264.  Mcrritt,  Timothy.  A  Vindication  of 
the  Common  Opinion  relative  to  the  Lut 
Judgmeut  and  End  of  the  Wurld.  In  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Ballou's  Reply.  ...  Boston,  1818, 
8*.  pp.  31.    BA. 

3266.  Ballon,  Hoeea.  A  Brief  Reply  to  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  a  Vindication  ...  .  Boe- 
ton,  [1818,]  8*.  pp.  40.    U. 

3265«.  Schott,  ffcinr.  August.  Oommenta- 
rius  exegeticu-dogmaticus  in  eos  lesu  Chriiti 
Sermunes,  qui  de  Reditu  eius  ad  Indidnm 
futuro  et  iudicandi  Proutncia  ifMi  deman- 
data  agunt.    lenae,  1820,  8*.  pp.  324. 

For  refemees  to  nuBcroiu  revievt,  m*  F«aiaaaB, 
Handk.  d.  n.  tktttL  LiL,La%.  «77. 

3266w  [Hlllhonae,  James  Abraham].  Tlie 
Judgment,  a  Vision.  By  tbe  Author  of 
Percy's  Masque.  New- York,  1831, 8*.  pp.  4L 
It. 

3267.  Poppewcll,  H.  L.  The  great  **  Ap- 
pointed Day;"  or.  Two  Sermons  on  tbe  last 
Judgment.  To  M'bicb  are  added  ...  Kotee. 
Loudon,  1826,  8«. 

3268.  KlLlAlcr,  Ludw.  August.  Der  Tag  des 
Gerichts  uud  der  ewigen  AusetOinung.  Eine 
christliche  Dichtung.  Kdnigsber^  1829,  ^. 
12^. 

3268*.  Reyy  Alex.  Le  Jugement  dernier,  ode 
k  Sa  Saintet^  L6on  XII  ...  .  Paris,  IStt, 
8«».  pp.  16. 

3269.  Dcnnmnt,  John.  A  View  of  the  Last 
Judgment  ...  .  4th  Ed.  London,  (...) 
1836, 18"  or  24*.  pp.  72.     U. 

3269*.  Blblischc  Lehre  (Die)  vom  jUngstca 
Gericbt  ...    .    Ntimberg,  1881,  8>.  |  lA. 

3260.  TInlns,  Joh.  Georg.  Dct  jUngste  Tag, 
ob,  wie  und  wann  er  koniuien  wird?  la 
pbyniscber,  poUtiscber  und  tbeologischer 
Ilinsicht  aus  der  N'atur  uud  Bibel  erkUrL 
Zeitz,  1836,  8*.  pp.  92. 

'■  rnUuporunt."— ^rottek. 

3260*.  IVelxely .    Die  Seit  des  JQngsten 

TagR.    (Stirm's  Studifn  d.  etang.  Gei*lUekk. 
n&rlemb.,  1887,  Bd.  IX.  Ueft  2.) 

3300^.  Pnscjr,  Edward  Booveri«.    Tbe  Day  of 

Judgmeut:  a  Sermon  [on  Joel  iL  11]  ...    . 
Oxford,  1880,  8*.    BL. 

3261.  Stciainir,  Wilh.  Nik.  Das  JOngste 
Gericbt.  GcKticht  in  fUnf  GeaKngen.  Diiswl- 
dori;  1841, 120.  i  th 

3261*.  Heericcllff  DrOm  (En)  om  Dommedsi^ 
og  Tanker  om  lilstaudeu  i  det  tilkommenda 
Liv  for  dem  som  vandrerettelig  her  i  VerdcB. 
Stavauger,  1848,  8>.  pp.  36. 

3291V  Liast  Judgment  (TbeV  A  Poen,  la 
Twelve  Books.  London,  1857,  8>.  ppw  835. 
£^.  — New  ed.,  ibid.  1862,  8>. 

32610.  'Walkcry  Jam«a.     8enm«ns  preadied 
in  tbe  Chapel  of  Harvard  Collie. 
ton,  1861,  8».  pp.  v.,  897.    H. 

See  Sennoa  XXY.,  on  -ihm  Daj  «f 
pp.  mhsn. 
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F.  — BEVAKDS  AND  PHXISHMBNTS  OF  THB  FUTURB  LIFE. 


1.  OompnhHulT*  Worki.  *TiU°""*'"'irK"EmflSf"«  ^J«  JHH 

'.'.'.    '.    I'nll-rd'mimG,  »>.  pp.  xItIl^m!  X1I<  et  \I^l*''ili<:li;>,'pIr''AcUm(  liubinai 

Oa  Ihv  nnJlBfjtl  ovnenikM  of  Mlt.  pbrfAtorr,  On  U*  voDilrmil  latagv  af  Ae.  Bnbdap.  udhti 

ABd  pviJkH.  •«  Hnk'larl;  %b9  rbms^   "&^  JiMoicrj  ol  ibc  lorttu^or  hrll  4itd  i^ndkii,  ttt 

puta.lMI.lP^         °''°        °                       "  3273.  RltlKP>I.loab(  nth  nal.r    jAppiiidnl 

aatt.  ■WtImM,  Thomti.    81.  P»lrtck'»  Pur-  to  tlie  SWa  ArBUiirfar  S(bb» />*£i,fUftilr, 

g«tor>;  ■«  Bi«y  on  lliB  U.gend.  of  Porm-  1787.  rtr.  4«,  I.  M(M(M.)     /■ 

SSU.  {WkCBton,  nobfrlj.    The  8 


1.  I8U-SS, 

ir  t  Cirpur.,  si  li, 
■nil  Lai.    (In  W. 


wPDrHl 


IAIiil<f*i«on.l    (In  Wi.„ .._ 

TkU.  WMHi  HUMfl^  "  l-  out  «(  Itt  oMtn.  U 


Chaptfr  of  Eutrr,  with  an  Koillib  Trwnlii- 
tiuD.  NulH,  and  Indciei.  Bv  Bcnjunin 
Thorn...  .  UiwtoB, /•«■  ISr  Ak.  b/ AKli- 
qmiri'i  ef  I^nidan,  IMi,  lim*  S*.  pp.  ill . 

£n&.  Othlo,  or  Othlonns.  fl,  .i-D.  lOOJ. 

U!,  in."  sw-eiii'  BL.''   ^^'    "  "      ■ 

SITA.  AllHrtciUf  Oufdnid,  M(  »oiiiiBcr,  fl. 
A.D.II3JI.  EpiolullilcViHoniooa.  Lnl.lnri 
/M,    (AppenJtd  Id  F.  Canrolllirf'a  Mmfto- 

0>»H»fVa  ^ Dante,  lUinu,  1«I4. 1>,  pp.  Ul- 


'DiHp.  H'rlght'i  a.  ftfriot'i 
SMB.  ilBttSt  or  Hctto,  fip.  i^  Batl,  11.  a.d 


t270>.  VUla  Cumli  Olii  < 


e  dill  Uie  [OruH  UTi  IIW) ;  ud  tnn 
i«ciialn>UA  niHl>.  la  LUn,  Fi»ck 
ImHiil  HA  iMOik—  Iti  l«ur  Btincil. 


Xaf.  RcuclBclon  oF  >  Moulu  iD  (h«  Abbrj 
fUlMlJi.',    H-iHiu-i  'iiclilLiaf  i»-'ljV.   IT 


CLASS  HI— DBSnSY  0 


!'■  £<Uin  iton.id.  1>1  T.n  rtgbl  f 


tSSO.  Jumalu*.  (/  V< 


•ui.  1 3th  tc 


Bsl>TluHi«  Cii 

•ni!!i<-r.   _(F«-Bi,'  Yirths>cn>iirw~d<»~U;ct  j 


BuJ}-: 


Fnmmr 


:  uT  k  Srini 


tVilu'driil.- by  Sir  Tlinnu  l>hillt|>|.^  Bin. 
WItli  iin  KniiTiiliTniulittUHi,  l>f  H.  W.  giiiccr. 
Lunilun.  IMS,  M,  iiu.au +.    B. 

UdIj  IOD  cnpka  niBUd.     Cniniiv  "  A  nvpuiM 


■■iBAllshlarl.  ...  Oiliilklit  Kn- 
,  III'*  l>culr<Ls  QbrrlrajfTfl  ubil  hit> 
J,  liilbrlbch  nud  Tvnwlimlicb  llinli.- 

idJalUUa.    Ld|nl{^lU3,  »>.V>i^li'<-.  * 

—  OWtlicb*  CiiBlMia.    Mrtriwh  Mim 
1  nnd  mil  kriliMHiiiu  nud   biirfDiiirlint 
u  l-hihiW<)ii«|>''. 


Juliu  Krp.  Mir.  J. 
S«onJ].  ...    * 


Kisw^M;^^^^^ 


sin.  Bertl.QiovnauiUfriini.  ] 
triiiu   Itulu^tai  ciHilmyrst  iH-ll 

rd,  of  Diuil*  Inilil.  bj  ZmIB,  V 
4>,III.5;-liEI.|    I/. 
asr,:  Galcanl  Kaplanci  Gi 


of  llic  l'«u'"-ili'ili  C^. 
On-lianI  llntKwfll  .. 


Iind  llal 
oJh.  litat 


"  I  3B0.  OnllcTlUe,  or  ObIIIctIUc,  Guil- 

^•i      UuB.rd*,  II.  1.11.  ino.    Ltri'umiililwtr^i 

'       I'rkTilmJgH.     La  |>irnilrr  l)tl«iluiip;r  nl  di 

J;        Ibtaumu  diir*'    --    -     -  —       ._  .  .  _^  . 


•Tfc  iju  ort-m.     La  Il4-n  nt  dr  ivwtr* 
...     .     Jtnr  Mui>rr>Siirt.bolril 

Pula,  14»-.]  f.  a.  -iin. 


1    Allgblcrl,    laU-ltSl. 


IM.  [Ooblu,  Jgb.J,  14U  <al.    I»  ifl^tm 
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fniilnHa.     [Drir,  14m,]  4>.  (IS  iMTFi.  28  tinn     33>VI.  Lyndu)-,  or   LIudHr,   .«r   DiTid, 


■>«.  lu,  i«a.i  -f 


!?lr.rlo"iifi^."cJ-E5L  f^HBi.  Il-"»<<>.° 


3JbT.  Llbrs  .1»  In  Crlrndi 


ir  D.  [ISIOTL 


Frmrrf,  lllM,]  ful.  (IW  iMrO,  i  rat., 
(o  ■  p«g«.)     W>«atnU.' 

3Ssr.  Tim  cmflD  ta  Ijus  irrll  ind  la  <■><-  33°"'  Cnrlonl  {Ldf.  Cnrlol,  Ctlio  iteaaio. 

■rell.    Tnuulatcil  mt  of  FnnHhc  Into  Kiin-  PMquilll  ritalid  .,,  com  Mirjiliortu  CoLliv 

l»»ti ilAndoa.  Wfulyil  d(  Hbrdr,  juliim.     B.  F.  «f  B.     (Bfcwll  iKfOM   IH4(), 

/■n.  -a,  law.]  M.     nWIciUi.     _  *■■  Jl^^;^,  ,^.^ttt„_  ^_(  ^  ii„u«™~u 

•r^i^u1^?',l?.it!L?c!%i'7itataA'VM^  l»Jtl.'iMi.ir. 

i]K.-    Tlw nailnli  UlMnilu  ih>  (unaiM  In  lU  ; 

KnilM  IruntulH  mn  4t-eill»<   u  -'Itl|hil<m; 

>Dtl,  >lih  (iincu,  in  AUietr  /,  4.  tin.  nol.. 

,«.„,s,...    ..    .    .,_....„„„.-     BIO  [ 1-    IN»qiiinoInE«rMlniiiTn,»raollo 

It.  A|irll  1",  141«,1  ful.  ff.  »  jjl"  ^^''"*'  pnniij;  iiuleliH'  .1.1  viilKKiii  •'''  I"^ 

«.TO«lil».'lLord«l,Afc*iinl/^ii«,n/14»-!J  '?*?*'' ^T" '"  """',      .        __                 ,  „_, 

H,l  '^  '  '    3311.  [ 1.    PuiHiiiliK  In  t.  Tmncr.    A  Chrii- 

Tlili  nij  emTl«i<  mk  dwrtlm.  immi  oUicr  HiK  mJ  iMcanI  DlklDgut  |(onla;nlnK  wuD- 

nVttK  <ki  Hmiahvulii  ^  (In  mutn  4k4I;  ■):.•  la  diirillt  Hud  murt llnilitii  UEKcliHll  of  llnuKn, 

h^»«>hM  I.  l^r<K.I4l<M..MI.Ti.m«  |'«r~t,*l,,  ,nd   llulll  . . .     .     T.m«lini( 

V!f^m  JU^lLin^inikf  iN«  M»l.«:  l«""r  OUl  uT  «»    lUllill   ...   bj  W.   P.   ... 

W».j.%tT-.iJ,riS?l'l!!r  ™- .f^.=SS  I«jAn^  Km.-  »r>,.  ■.!..  *^^"-^-i,__ 

£*Ti.il  'S^«i'w»"i4*SIIiw!T  wEil  **'*■  *"•»»'•)'    "^'^   Cr«I«»»l,    Robert. 

SWi,  Or<Ili.mre(L'ld«air«tleii..  [Roo™,  "«""■  ""'l '"■n  ■■■    ■    Umdon,  |MJ. 

J.Mi. /(.cftuni,  »l.«it  111»0.)BU.     Il-wfrufi.        M13.  MBMJBlBr      '-•— -       -—     — ■ 

asm.  ...  Th.Ordviiiwy»ofCry«v(iiiyti.«r  "■"!  IW"'-'-    *" 

Crj-ttB  MfB  ...    .    IImkIoii.   Wgwlfn   •!•  • 

IIWr,lMi.|*^— AllDiUil.U<NI.4>.  IT-ilN.  _ 

PutV.artbnrkMti"*rikiprvH>o(l>'l>>.  Irlvrinr.  (IWI.)  I6K1,  8*;  Kulliicbll.  IMO,  S-1 

"*  '*_"*<•>■■'  P>rrf™.-  IlluilrHrt  b!F-f~l  Liu.  IWI,  WW.  S.. 

tall.     Fw  tnnlHr«ia  ui  ntrnHH.    IH  IHUui'>  ^^^Kl— .u  Hbilu.    "- KibL     An  ilui  JU    FibH. 

S'^wil^nl^m'Si^-uiS^TEr';;^  .1-.!^  w^J^'Tr  iTTrti   a  o'-ST. 

•^'°*'*  •n'ilhn   br    R.    BuU.    Barlln.    IJM.   P:   oinTit. 

sans.  Rrclnaldatni,  or  RcstnaldBt,  KioMb.  i^.<c. 

Ti'irii.    ^|»'ulul■l.•ll>•l^Fl^[b1■1U.l.i..  [J^uiM.  3311.  I^narcallos,  Jnh.    De  Anlnuibiii  Ito- 

^H,  rh^r^  ?  <!^''.  M  ""     [-iln"!!^,,,?  Tl"  ""■''■•fn.ftW.S'. 

im,:f'<l.  'linli'iM-  >iiiii.Ui..>.i.'../<'^i'cul.i  33n.  ncmdm-.MIrliHl.    MtnKhMi«ilnn'l, 

»H««-. :.  -  ..                                      I-  cdl-  ilu lai  tuo Uni  M«iKh*n, Tor drni  VM,  iiacb 

tl-»  «l  T.,..!                                       V  d<-ni  F^,  mild   Inr   Mliehrll,  wurlnii  Ola 

i'3;l:Ti".",",      '   ■    I,'"        '"■'/"-iT.  '"■I'"'  ■■■  wn  iln- ewlwB  WoBOtn,  von  il«- 

In'tw'l^'TIn^ui.'^bBllEin'illi."!*!-.'',/.-  "^W.  PMIin,L«nr.  Vln«  I>nnilnl,ruinhM»l 

lop.OM-Vn'iH.'m^-w  •>'"'•-            ""  ISH*.**. 

tm.    Slferll>>    lliirlli.il.HnKiu.      BpKDinni  3319.  r|b>wbM|,  or  atmnitmli,  B>r. 

|,^r.'Kil.i..iiii.    4ii*r.>J.Hiuiii    ...     .      Hunic,  ,|,„|.    0l7..t[l.'hr  WHtnungX.  Ir.'»rii  kck- 

*"¥i,«:!^J,.'rB.M?^u«rtn>..  hi  .<>Di..«.  ■""•■    •'I'"'''""  '"'  ■•"■■  Ww,  1»0,  K- 

£,  c!!Z3'.'*i:l?J;^'21  *M^;Sr.'^*iiiHo?.*'i;  "■■  llliym^  'n'lid  dcT^l'lcllf^riuii'ul  'Mr^'ttt 

aJmTAr^.i^  Ir^fnlwlr.FmdraBdWiiiiirderUvtUrllin^, 

tm.  CoBtcBplu7«>  'Tli'l  ■■f.8jnn»r.i  ^ll^''"'^^jli^™  K!jKSl"^ii^IIlI^ 

''3"l"'.'L".'^  J«l7'.".  ^^  H?xVcct  TM"  onJ  «w«  NiMHit  In  Kl^r  KmiikhHI  !« 

XXXX1X.4*.  Qpliti-  vtnurkl   ipk'fH.    Ult  11  Xapfiirii, 


I.XXXX1X.4>. 


UMl.l.nri,  1HI«.  ». 
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S320.  Hartmann*  Joh.  Elne  newe  aoMbUii- 
dige  8«lir  Hcbfliie  nnd  durchauB  christllchc 
Oomodia,  vom  Zuutande  im  Himmel  and  In 
der  IlUlle.  Magdeburg,  1900,  8*.  — 2"  AuA. 
KfinigNb«^rg,  1646,  8». 

Founded  on  the  work  of  RlnginUdt,  No.  SS19. 

8320*.  Boaqnlcr,  or  Boscliler,  Philippe. 
OrblH  Terrur,  seu  Concionuin  de  Finibus  lioflo- 
rutti  et  Malorum  Libri  duo.  Dnaci,  lM3t  ^< 
pp.  700. 

3321.  Mayer*  John.  A  Fourefold  Resolution 
...  (leitcribing  I.  the  World  of  WickedncMe 
and  Mitterie,  II.  the  World  of  Olorvnnd  Wii>e- 
douie  viiftcarchable.     London,  16(H^«  H«. 

3322.  'Wetlic,  or  'Wcylie,  Eborhard  von. 
Meditamenta  ...  de  Isnno  verae  Vitn,  beata»- 
que,  a-terna'qup,  ct  Malo  Inferni  ac  Gehennas. 
Vrancofurti,  1611. 

3322».  Finck,  CaMp.  Kurzer  ...  Bericht  ron 
dem  JUngRten  (Jericht,  ewigen  Lebcn  und 
Utflle.    Qlessen,  1615,  Afi. 

3322^.  Ariioalx,  Francois.  Lea  merreillea  de 
Taut  re  moiide,  contenant  lea  horriblea  tour, 
menta  de  Tenfer,  et  lea  admirablea  Joyea  du 
pamdia  ...    .    Arraa,  1616,  8*. 

"  Lirre  tingulier.  dans  Irquel  m  troarvnt  dea  pa>- 
•ageK  ir^i  biiarret."— Sru*if<.  See  an  extract  In 
Curiotit't  aUoltifiquet.  Parli.  1861.  ie°,  pp.  348-961. 
Other  editions  In  Itf'iS,  ICM,  lliSO,  1(M«.  1G8S. 

3823.  Dentson,  John.  A  Three-fold  Reeolu- 
tiim  ...  deKcribiiig  Eartha  Vanitie,  Ilola 
Horror,  Heavena  Felicitie.  4th  Ed.  London, 
1616,  8«.    BL.  —  bt\i  rui ,  law. 

A  Oerman  translation.  Basel,  1689.  8*. 

3324.  HimmelAread  und  Ilellonpein  in 
einer  . . .  Coniixlie.  Allen  froiunien  Ilerzen 
sum  Trost,  alien  Gottloaen  zuui  Schrecken. 
Altenb.  161)1,  8*. 

Founded  on  the  work  of  Blncwaldt,  No.  8319. 

3325.  Decker,  Thomaa.  Ilia  Dreanie;  in 
which  . . .  the  great  Voluniea  of  HeaTen  and 
Hell  to  him  were  opened,  in  which  he  read 
many  Wonderful!  Thinga.  London,  1620,  4*. 
pp.  vi.,  37. 

A  repriot.  Hnitted  to  36  eoplea.  Load.  1860,  4*. 

3826.  Drexellna,  Ilieremias.  I)o  .r.ternitate 
Conaiderationea  ...  .  Her  Raphael  cm  Sadie- 
rum,  Iconibtia  anctaa  ...  .  JMonnchii,  1620, 
12».  pp.  484  +.  — Ed.  2da,  correctior  et  locu- 
pletlor,  ibuL  1022,  12«>. 

Between  the  jears  1628  and  1612  ten  editions  of 
this  work,  coniprinlng  13.000  copies,  were  printed  at 
Munich  alone,  not  reckoniiie  thoMr  ftoni  the  pie>>s  of 
Corupliua  Lejser,  who  published  3200  copies  of  the 
Latin  text,  and  4200  of  a  Oernan  translation.  The 
whole  nunil>er  of  copies  of  the  tartous  practical 
works  of  Drexelius  puliliitbed  at  Munich  from  1620  to 
1642  was  170,700.  See  Backer.  1.  'i75.  276.  Besides 
these,  very  numerous  eds.,  to  sar  nothing  of  transla- 
tions, were  printed  at  Cologne,  Dounv,  Antwerp,  ete. 
Englith  translations,  hjr  Ralph  li'lnterton,  Cani' 
bridge,  in32,  1650.  and  Ix>ndoii.  17(k5,  12**;  bj  8.  I>un> 
•ter,  lyond.  1710.  K*>.  pp.  231  •{•  lU.):  anew  ed.  ibid. 
1844.  Km.  W*.  —  Germnn.  see  alxnt  ;  niso  Colin,  1688. 
120.  — />i<(cA,  Lovcn,  IG&.  —  PMIth,  Kiakow.  1626,  9*. 
—Italian,  Runin,  1C.19, 1U62.  12».  WtUk,  bj  B.  Lewis, 
Bhjdjclivn,  1G6I,  H*. 

8327.  Roa,  .Martin  de.  Del  eatado  de  loa 
bicnavirnturailoa  en  ol  cielo,  de  loa  nifloa  en 
ol  limbo,  de  loa  coiidenadua  en  el  inflerno,  y 
deato  luundo  deapucK  del  dia  del  Juicio  uni- 
reraal.  8evilla,  1624,  8*.  — Alao  Barcelona, 
1631,  H». 

A  Portuguea*  translation.  Llsb.  1628.  12*;  Frtmek, 

L.Ton,  16.11,  8".  pp.  3111  4- ;  Dvtek.  Antwerp.  1639, 12«; 

Italian,  Venice.  1672.  12^.      "  TraltA  eurieux  et  ft>rt 

siufuUer.'  —De  Bytre. 

tSTi*.  Engelbrecht,  Hana.  Wahrhaftige 
Gt'Micht  und  Geacliicht  vom  Himmel  und 
IlUlle.  N.p.  [ Bntnnacb weig],  1623, 4«.  —  Ibid. 
1640,  4»:  Amaterdam,  1690,  40. 

See  Adelung's  GasciUdkM  der  hmnmAUcAm  Nmrr- 
keit.  IV.  30-4H. 

3328.  Rowlandst  SamueL    Ueareni  Olory, 
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leeke  it;  Earta  Vanitie,  flye  it;  Helli  Horror, 
fere  it.    London,  162^  8*.    BL. 

8329.  Camiui,  Jean  Pierre,  JSto.  0/  BdXcjr. 
Crayon  de  riternitA.  Douai,  1631,  8>.— Alaa 
Ron)in.  1632,  8^.  pp.  539. 

An  MngUsh  tniialathm,  by  Wax.  Care,  Diway.  MA. 

13*. 

3330.  Drexelliu,  Hieremiaa.  Tribunal  Cbria- 
ti  aeu  Arcanum  et  aingalare  ctyuavii  Hominia 
in  Morte  Judicium.  ...  Monachii,  16)1, 1>. 
—  Duaci,  16W,  a**,  pp.  378.  ff  3. 

Other  editions.  Trsnsl.itious  int/^  German,  DtUek 
(1636),  Potiek  (1637),  and  ikdUon  (1643<. 

3331.  CramscH'vrltm,    or   CrmaeliifritSf 

Adani.     Hiatitriache  Bcachreibnn);  dea  ewigen 
Lebeua  und  der  HUlle.    Jena,  16X1,  8*. 

3332.  Nleremberg,  Jnan  Enaebio.  De  la 
diferencia  de  lo  temporal  y  etema  Madrid, 
(1G40?)  1646,  4r  — 14»  impresion,  xbitL  1675, 
4*.  pp.  447  +. 

Numerous  tatter  cditloas.  *'  LIb«r  anrn  eeatra  nee 
earns."— AnfoMfe.  It  baa  been  traaataied  into  Latin, 
French.  ItnUan,  JSnglitk.  Dntrk.  Armhie,  etc..  and  ii 
said  lo  have  Iteeo  the  foandstlon  of  Jercniy  Tmjior's 
CoHtemplationt  on  the  Slate  ^f  itak. 

3333.  Chemttltm,  Chriatian.  GottaeeligM 
Vergisa  mein  nicht,  in  etlicben  Predigten 
vom  jungaten  Gericht,  ewigen  Verdamniaa, 
ewigen  Leben  und  aeligen  Todteafkhrt.  Jena, 
(164tt,)  1664,  4*.  (44  ah.) 

3334.  Bart  oil,    Daniello.     L*etemitik   conai- 

gliera.     Vematla,  1650,  12».— TWrf.  (1^^  H 

67,  64.)  1666,  12",  pp.  831  -f-,  and  many  other 

editiona. 

A  Latin  translatioa,  Boaenis.  1636.  8*;  /Vmc*. 
PaHs.  16H6.  IJ*. 

3335.  [Hoifrell,  Jameal.  The  Tiaion:  or  a 
Dialog  between  the  Soul  and  the  Bodie. 
Fancied  in  a  Morning-Dream.  ...  London, 
1651,  sm.  12»  or  24*.  ff.  4,  pp.  176.    O. 

3336.  Hall,  Joaeph,  Bp.    The  Great  Myatery 

of  Godliness  ...    .    Alao  the  luviaible  World 

diacnvered  to  Spiritual  Eyea  ...    .    In  Three 

D4x>ka.   London,  1652, 12».  —  Reprinted  for  W. 

Pickering,  ibid.  1S47,  24*.  pp.  xvl.,  2i»8.    H. 

Book  II.  treau  -Of  the  Souls  nt  blemed  Mea;" 
B<«k  III.  ••  or  the  Dei-ils  aBd  damned  Souls. ' 

3337.  Love,  Chriatopher.  Heavena  Olory, 
Hella  Tern>r  ...  .  London,  1653,  4*.  —  Alao, 
ibid.  1658,  4»,  and  1679,  8».  pp.  350  +.     I', 

Also  in  his  rorfts.  Dalrj.  1805,  9".  Vol.  I.— A  i>««el 
translation,  "  Herrljkhejd  dei  Hemels  ea  Betarik- 
kei^rkbe^d  der  Hclle."  Amat.  1C&9.  8".  and  Soeek. 
I»M.  8". 

3338.  Kedd,  .Todocua.  Spiegel  der  Ewigkeit. 
Ingolatatt,  1654,  4». 

3339.  Maaenine,  Jac.  Sarcotia,  Carmen,  oo 
8arcotliee  ...  nouvelle fdition  avec  la  traduc- 
tion francoiae  par  Tabb^  Jos.  Ant.  F.  Dinoti- 
art.  I»aria,  1757,  12».  — A  better  ed.,  without 
the  tranalation,  Londini,  1771,  12*. 

First  pnbl.  in  Maseaioa's  Pka,99tm  ElaquentUi  U- 
futtt.  Pars  II..  Colonlat,  16M,  12«.  The  p<MB  was 
made  rkmoos  bj  William  Lauder,  who  Ibonded  np«a 
It  a  charge  of  plaxlariimi  agaia^t  Miltoa.  frem  lis 
resemhlauoe.  In  some  respecu.  10  AirtMUss  Lett.  It 
has  been  traiulatcd  Into  Geirmmm  and  itafM*. 

3340.  IVclle,  John.  A  Pmapect  of  Eternity; 
or,  Man'a  Kverlaating  Condition  opened  and 
applyed.    London,  1656,  am.  8*. 

3341.  Coppin,  Richard.  Michael  oppoeiag 
the  Dragon  . . .  Shewing  the  Sainta  Eter- 
nal Glory  over  the  Serpents  Misery.  ... 
Proving  what  ia  God,  and  Devil :  . . .  Heaven, 
and  Hell;  Salvation,  and  Damnation  ...  . 
London.  165V,  4». 

Geppia  vaa  a  UalveraallaL    See  Nos.  9TS3-S78K. 

3342.  Si^lniioolCy  George.  Ovpasw  gci 
Topropof,  Heaven  and  U^l  epitomised;  the 
trne  Christian  characterised  ...  .  London, 
1659,»>.— /f/^1663,4*. 
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8341.  Lassenins,  Joh.  Himmelti-Freud  uud 
Ilulleii-Leid.    .N  urnborg,  100*2,  12>.  (15  ah.) 

8344.  Milton^  John,  i'aradise  Lo«t.  A  poem 
written  in  ten  Books  ...  .  London,  1007, 
4*.  pp.  342. — '2A  ed.,  in  twelve  Boolu,  Lond. 
1074,  8». 

Tranalaled  Into  Latin.  French.  /(sUttti.  PortHOU**; 
Ihttch.  Gtrman,  DanUk,  Swedish,  Jc^andie,  WeUh, 
HwigaritM,  RuttUm,  and  Armenians 

3345.  Ttcroll^  Michael  Christian.  Evange- 
liHcher  lIimmelH-8aal  und  iloHon-Quao).  Leip- 
zig, 1070  [or  1677  ?J,  r>.  (44  «h.) 

3346.  Kicmm,  Christian.  Das  allerschreck- 
lichste  und  das  allertrctotliche  IL,  das  ist, 
H&Ile  and  Ilimniel.  Dressden,  1077,  4«.  (6 
sh.) 

8347.  Sanbert,  Joh.,  tJte  younger.  Paltrstra 
theologico-philologica  ...  .  Altdorfii,  1078, 
4*. 

CoaulaioR  ecsaji  "  D«  Beatltadlne  et  DamDatioiM 
Sterna,"  "  D«  Purgatorio,"  ate. 

8347*.  Malobicsky,  Joh.    Domus    Aterni- 
tatis  beatte  et  infulicis,  liic  omnibus  eliKenda, 
ibi  omnibus  inlmbitHuda.     Pragn^  1080,  l'i*>. 
TrnniUated  iuto  Pviith  and  Bokeptian. 

334A.  Good^irlu,  Tlionias,  D.D.  A  Diiicourse 
of  the  PuntMhrncnt  of  Sin  in  Ilcll:  demon- 
strating the  Wrath  of  GimI  to  be  the  Imme- 
diate Cause  thereof.  To  wliich  is  added,  a 
Sermon,  proving  a  State  of  Cilory  for  the 
Spirit.H  of  Just  Men  upon  Dissolution.  Lon- 
don, 1080,  H".  pp.  347  +.    H. 

834vS*.  [Larktn,  deorgo].  The  World  to  Come. 
Tlie  Glories  t>f  Heaven,  and  the  Terrors  of 
llell,  lively  displayed  under  tlie  Similitude 
of  a  Viaitm.  By  (}.  L.,  ^iXayOpuiro  { ?  mo  in 
ytttes  ami  (/uertKn].  London,  (al»out  lOttO,) 
1711.— Also  Sunderland,  1711,  1>. 

Thi4  woik  has  been  Mveral  timet  fraudolentlj  pub- 
linhed  under  the  name  of  Joiin  Buofan.  See  NoU» 
OMd  Qutries.  III.  70,  W.  XW,  467 ;  IV.  1». 

3348^  Alvares,  Luis.  Ceo  de  gra^a  e  inferno 
custozo.     Kvora,  1092,  8«.  pp.  404  +. 

8349.  Sherlock,  William,  D.D.    A  Practical 

Discourse  c«>iicerning  a  Future  Judgment.  ... 

London,  1092,  8».  pp.  541  +.    //.  —  5th  ed., 

ihid.  1099;  lith  ed.,  1749;  18th  cd.,  Glasgow, 

1761,  12*. 

A  Frenrh  tranitatloo,  ArnsU  1896. 8*,  ate. ;  Gtrman, 
LAbnk.  1TI7.  1743,  9fi. 

8350.  Realtte  (De  la)  des  biens  et  des  roaux  k 
venir,  contre  les  sceptiqves  et  impies.  Koter- 
dam,  1093,  b". 

8351.  Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.  Contemplations 
of  the  State  of  Man  in  this  Life,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  C(»me.  . . .  The  7th  Ed.  Loudon, 
(....)1707,  ft».  pp.  348+.     //. 

835U.  Bernardes,  Manoel,  1014-1710.     Os 

ultimos  tins  do  iiomem,  salva^aOe  condeua^aO 
etema.     Lisboa,  (....)  1728,  4". 

335'J.  ShoMTcr,  John.  Treatise  of  Heaven 
and  Hell;  or,  the  Unchangeable  State  of 
Happiness  or  Misery.     London,  1700,  8«. 

ZoiuS.  CounoT,  or  Coniioveu,  Christian 
Friedr.  Gedancken  voni  ewigen  Ij<*iH*n,  und 
der  Quani  der  Vcrdaramten.  Wittenberg, 
1702,  8*.  (13  sh.) 

3354.  Sherlock,  William, /)./>.    A  Discourse 

concerning  the  Happiiiei«s  of  Good  .Men,  and 

the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  in  the  Next 

World.     Part   I.     Containing   the    Proofs  of 

the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  Immortal 

Life.  ...     liondon,  1704,  8».  pji.  (K),  .VJ2.     //. 

—4th  e«l.,  ibid.  WJ»\  H«;  anotiier  i'<l.,  17«0,  h». 

A  Frtnch  translation.  Aniitt.  17i»«,  1736,  U.'W.  17U, 

f^.-GtrtMn,  Loiprifc.  1746,  S";  Ldbcek,  1756,  V.— 

Aim  traiiHlated  into  Dutch. 

3365.  [Ifajrton.  Henry].  Obsenrationi  upon 
a  Treatise  iDtltled,  A  Discourae  ooocerniug 


the  Happiness  of  Good  Men  In  the  Next 
World.  ...  By  Dr.  Sherlock.  ...  [London? 
1704? J,  4».  pp.  115.    H. 

3356.  Coretf  Jacques.  La  maison  de  P^ter- 
nit6  ouverte  aux  vertueux  et  anx  p^cheurs. 
. . .    Tome  1  .-I  V.    Li6ge,  1705-07,  lti». 

Tho^  voU.  couuin  the  Ktrennt*  of  the  author  for 
the  j-car<  lG6'i  to  1707,  lucluaive.  For  the  couteota, 
which  are  carious,  aee  Backer,  I.  314-216. 

3357.  [Ntcholaouy  Henry].  A  Conference 
between  tite  Soul  and  the  Body  concerning 
the  Present  and  Future  State.  London,  1705, 
8«. 

3358.  Bomlllery  Renand.  Considerations  stir 
la  certitude  et  sur  la  gramleur  des  recom- 
penses et  des  peines  du  monde  k  venir,  tir^s 
des  Merits  tie  cinq  c^ldl>res  auteurs  Anglois 
[Wilkins,  Bates,  Tillotson,  Scott,  and  Good- 
man] ...    .     Rotterdam,  1709,  8». 

3350.  Boston,  Tliomas.  Human  Nature  in 
its  Fourfold  State,  of  Primitive  Integrity, 
Entire  Depravation,  Begun  Recovery,  and 
Consummate  Happiness  or  Misery  ...  .  In 
several  Practical  Dincourses.  ...  The  25th 
£d.  ...  K<linbnrgh,  (1st  ed.  1720,)  1779, 12>. 
pp.  xvi.,  436.     // 

A  DuUh  tranalatloQ.  V  druk,  Oroninscn,  1S47.  »». 

3360.  Gnamaft,  Alexandro  de.  KlevQad 
entre  o  beiu,  e  o  mal  eterno.     Lisboa,  1726,  S«. 

33GI.  Reynolds,  John.  Inquiries  cimcerning 
the  Mate  and  lEcouomy  of  tlie  Angelical 
World)*,     lyjndon,  1723,  H«.  pp.  xiv.,  315.    A. 

3362.  Vonng,  R.  A  Serious  and  Pathetical 
Der«(Tiptiun  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  London, 
1731, 12«». 

33G0.  Bwald,  Wilh.  Ernst.  XXII  Betrach- 
tiingen  von  Himmel  uud  Hoile  ...  .  Bre- 
men, 1734,  8*.  (70  Hh.) 

A  lyutch  tranviation,  Amst.  173^-45.  8<*. 

3364.  l¥&hllu,  Jon.  De  Statu  Animan  hu- 
manae  ejus<iue  Felicitate  vel  lufelititate. 
pojct  Solutiimem  a  C<»ri>ore  suo.  \^He$p.  Peter 
Aef.]    Lund.  1785,  4o.  (3i  sli.) 

3365.  Minor,  Melrhior  dottlieb.  Stlmmen 
der  Kwigkeit,  in  acht  Predigteu  ...  .  Bre** 
lau,  1731,  H».  (uU  sh.) 

3366.  Le  Pelletler,  Clande.  Trait6  det 
recompense."*  et  den  peine«  ^ternelles,  tir§  des 
livnes  saints.  Paris,  1739,  12».  — i6tc<.  1747, 
12». 

3367.  Jephson,  Alexander.  The  Certainty 
and  Im)M>rtance  of  a  Future  Judgment  and 
Everlasting  Ketribt^tions  ...  in  Thrte  Dis- 
courses.    London,  1742,  S*. 

3368.  Kdpke,  Adam.  SchriftmlUsige  ErklS- 
ruug  der  wahrhaftigen  ErHcheinung  Samuelis 
nach  seinem  TiMle  ...  uebst  einem  Anliang 
wahrhaftiger  Oeschichte  von  einigen  erj.cliie- 
nenen  Qeistorn  nach  dem  Tode  . . .  wozu  n«)ch 
einige  ErtifTnungen  von  dem  Zustaude  der  see- 
ligcn  Scelen,  und  auch  von  dem  Zur^tande 
der  Yerdammten  ...  mitgetheilet  werden. 
2*  Aufl.  ( Frankf.  a.  Leipz.  1744,)  Prenxlan, 
174.5,  8».  (16  sh.) 

The  antnor  la  a  fullttver  of  BehvaakMd  aod.IHp- 
pel. 

3300.  Olearlns,  BenJ.  Christoph.  Gedancken 
von  der  Natur  der  AuserwUilten  und  Yer- 
dammten nach  der  Auferstehung.  Jena, 
174H,4«.  2gr. 

3360>.  Hereafter)  or  a  Philoaophical  In- 
quiry into  tlie  Place  and  Nature  of  Heaven 
and  Hell.    Manchei«ter,  1752,  b*. 

3370.  Goese,  Joh.  Melrhior.  Betrachtnngen 
lilM'r  den  Zustand  der  Welt  und  der  Menschen 
nach  dem  JUngsten  Uerichte,  in  einigtm  heili- 
gen  Redeu  ...  .  Brcslau  und  Ixiipxig,  1753t 
»•.  pp.  W4.— 2»  Aufl.,  1764. 

8MKrall'■^;M«21k•el.^(U..17M.lX.  aofr-lU.  & 
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8871.  l^atcrHouae,  ThonuM.  Vonr  Ser- 
Bluna;  the  three  first  un  the  Necessity  Ibr 
and  Nature  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
and  PuuishmpQtii :  Uie  hktt  a  Funeral  JSermon. 
London,  175S,  b*.  U. 

5372.  [Siircdciibor|[^»  EiDanuel].  De  C^telo 
et  ejuH  MiiHbilibiift,  et  de  Inferno,  ex  Auditis 
k  ViitiH.     Lontiini.  175K,  4*.  pp.  'J72. 

An  Englith  trmDalatiou  of  Swedeuborg't  treatiM 
eoDiMrriiiDK  lli-sven  and  Heil,  »iUi  a  Preface  \>y 
Thoiuxt  Haixicj.  was  puUL  in  177H:  repriiited  for 
the  Swedfiiliort;  Society.  London,  ItVjO,  tf.  There  nre 
other  «erfiiniia  \>y  John  Clowe',  by  8«muel  Noble 
(reprinted.  New  York.  1N&4),  and  by  Samuel  Howe 
(Loud.  1467).  An  American  ed.  of  Clowea  a  iraiia- 
latiou,  reviaed  and  corrected,  wa«  publ.  in  ltt;i&; 
more  thoroughij  revised,  aud  oue  third  iranitUlfd 
anew,  Bontoo.  1M7.  l/'.— A  German  translation,  by 
J.  C.  Leui.  Ulpi.  1775,  H» ;  by  L.  HMaker.  Uutlcn 
berg.  IhJU,  *f:  "(rslnmhla  worigetreu."  by  J.  F.  I. 
Tafcl,  Tilhiiigen.  IWl.  »<".  —  fVen<-*.  t»y  A.  J.  Per- 
nety.  Berlin.  17»2.  «i":  by  J.  P.  Mmt,  Paria.  1819, 
»•,  by  J.  F.  K.  l^  Boya  de«  Ouav*.  St.  Ainnnd. 
1650.  l»o.  —  AMdUA,  Uppl.  2,  Stookholm.  llMtt,  tf>. 

5373.  OrtoUf  Jtib.  Three  DiscourM^  on  Kter- 
nity,  and  the  Importance  and  Advantage  of 
looking  at  Eternal  ThingH.  (t»n  2  Cor.  Iv.  IS.] 
17M.— Alw  Newburvport  [Masa.J,  1K)0,  •i4». 
pp.  144).     //. 

3374.  CoUettf  J.  Three  Discourses  on  the 
several  Kstntes  of  Man,  on  Karth,  in  Heaven, 
and  Hell ;  deiluced  from  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion.    London?  1774,8b. 

3375.  Stretch,  L.  M.  ...  The  Influence  of 
Coiipficienre,  and  the  Credibility  of  a  Future 
State  uf  Retribution  considered.  Winchenter, 
171#0,  4«.  U, 

8376.  Onvrier,  Ludw.  BenJ.    Hinsichten  auf 
\      die  Kwigkeit.    2  Theilo.  Qiessen  f.Marburg?J, 
(17»1,)  17tt3,  80.  1  th. 

The  ed.  of  1793  conulaa  a  life  of  the  anthor.  by 
R.  K.  von  Seitkenberg. 

3377.  liiidcke,  ChriRtoph  \l'ilh.  Zu  Augs- 
burg ini  Jnhr  1794  gehaltene  Predigten  :  Line 
Vergleichung  zwischen  deni  gegeiiwMrtigen 
nnd  dem  zukuunigen  Leben  des  Meuschen 
...     .     Augt^burg,  llttS,  8«.  pp.  72. 

3378.  'Whltcley,  Joseph.  FPrize]  Essays  on 
the  Advautagi'tt  of  Revelation,  the  Rewards 
of  Kternity  . . .  [etc.J.    London,  181A,  t>*. 

S370.  L«oniid«le«  John.  The  Testimonies  of 
Nature,  Rcamjn,  and  Revelation,  rettpecting  a 
Future  Judgment,  plainly  summed  up;  in 
Four  Discourses  ...  .  London,  1821f  b*.  pp. 
76.     G. 

"Able  and  eloquent."— LoartulM. 

3380.  Irving,  Edward.  For  the  Oracles  of 
God,  Four  Orations.  For  Judgement  to  Come, 
an  Argument,  in  Nine  Parts.  ...  London, 
lH*i8,  8°.  pp.  xii.,  M8.  //.  —  3d  ed.,  ibid.  1824, 
8».  —  Reprinted.  New-Y«irk,  18-'5,  8<>.    H. 

Ree  irfackwootra  Ed.  Mag.  for  Sept.   1H33;  XIV. 

8381.  Pollok,  Robert.  The  Course  of  Time; 
a  Poejii,  in  Ten  Rooks.  ...  Edinburgh,  1837, 
12». 

The  2lat  ed.,  Kdinb.  1837.  —  See  a  review  (by  An- 
drew* Nonoii)  in  the  Christian  Jbam.  for  Narob. 
18-J9:  Vl.W-lUO.     U. 

3382.  Hndaon,  Charles.  A  Series  of  Letters, 
addressed  to  Re^'.  Hosea  Ballon,  of  Boston; 
being  a  Vindication  of  the  D<>ctrine  of  a 
Future  Retribution,  against  the  Principal 
Arguments  used  by  him,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
others.  ...  M'oodstock,  Vt.  1827,  12*.  pp.  3U8. 
U. 

3383.  Balfour,  Walter.  Three  Essays.  On 
the  Intermediate  State  of  the  Dead.  The 
Resurrectitm  from  the  Dead.  And  on  the 
Greek  Terms  rendered  Judge,  Judgment, 
Condemned,  (Condemnation,  Damned,  Damna- 
tion. Ac.  in  the  New  Te!«t.'iineut.  With  Re- 
marks (Ml  Mr.  Hudson's  Letters  la  Vlndica- 
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tion  af  a  Fnttire  Retribution,  addreMed  to 
Mr.  Uoeea  Balluu,  of  Boatun.  Cbaiiastovn 
^Ms.)«  1K38,  12".  pp.  3G0. 

3384.  HudacMft,  Charles.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Bal- 
luur's  Essays,  touchiog  the  State  of  tlie  Iiesui. 
and  a  Future  Retribntion.  ...  Woorietiick, 
Vt.  iwn,  1H«  or  IM.  pp  iv..  Aiy.    H. 

3384*.  Balfour,  Walter.  Letters  on  tbc  Im- 
mortality of  the  SouU  the  lutermediatr  .Stale 
of  the  Dead,  and  a  Future  Retribution,  is 
Reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  ...  .  Charles 
town  (Mass.;,  IViV,  li".  pp.  360.     H. 

3385.  Mont|[^omcr}r,  Robert.    A   Univeisa! 

Prayer;  Death;  a  Vision  of  Heaven;   and  a 

Vision  of  Hell.  . . .    London,  182K,  4*  —  From 

the  2d    London   Ed.      Boston,   lb29,   12*.  pp. 

xviil..  7-132.     H. 

On  Mr.  Robert  llootciiBei7's  FiSMi,  see  Macau- 
lay  a  Eaoay. 

3386.  Hofacker,  Ltidw.  Der  Ilimmel  mit 
seinen  V\  iindererscheinungeo  und  die  HoIIe. 
Tubingen.  1880,  8*. 

3387.  [Peabodjr,  William  Bonrn  Oliver].  Re> 
tributiou.  ^Christian  £xam.  for  July,  iSM; 
VI II.  3'.r.>-4«2.,     H. 

3388.  [Ballon,  Hinmm].  The  Scripture  Di>c> 
trine  of  >'uiiit«hment,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Future  Ketnbutit»n.  iL'kirtrsnli.l 
Etpo*.  fur  May,  1882;  II.  3::5-;idti.)    H. 

33W. .  A  Candid  Kxamtuation  of  Dr.  Chan- 

ning's  Discourse  on  the  Evil  of  Sin.     B«>c>ion, 
1838,  12«.  pp.  :^.    H. 

For    the    DistourHe    rtfrrred    t*.  ace    ChauaiBg's 
Work;  B(>Mou.  IMl.  l.'*.  tV.  l&l  167.    H. 

,  3390.  Ballon,  Ad  in,  and  Smith,  Daniel  D. 
Re|Nirt  of  a  Public  Dixcusnion  ...  fu  tiie 
Question,  **  Do  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  tite 
Doctrine,  that  Men  will  be  puiushe<l  ...  sfier 
Death,  for  the  Deeds  don«*  in  this  Life' 
Mvndon,  1834,  H>.  pp.  86.    BA. 

3391.  Molenaar,  D.  Het  gewisse  vcrband 
tusschen  het  tegenwttorilige  en  toekomende 
leven,  en  het  onderwijs  van  oiizeti  Ili*:r, 
aangaande  den  staat  der  afg«*^ieid«Milietd 
onzer  ziolen  na  den  dood,  naar  de  griijkenia 
van  LHK»rt).«  en  den  rijken  man.  ...  's  llage, 
184IJ,  8«. .//.  (^M. 

3392.  [PalArejr,  CazneauJ.  Retribntico. 
{Christian  Lxam.  fur  Maixrh,  1846;  \L.  224- 
233.)     //. 

3303.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  The  Re- 
vealeil  Doctrine  tif  Re>«ardit  aud  PunishmeDt^. 
...  London,  1847,  ^•.  pp.  xvi.,  6,'»5.  if** 
OmgrtgtttioHaL  Let^urt,  'twelfth  Seri»*0 

In   oppoaiUftn    particalarly  to   tbe  OeatmetioeisU 
'  Uuiter»«liaia. 


3394.  Che  ever,  George  Barrell.  The  De- 
mand and  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Retri- 
btition  in  Natural  Tke<dogy.  (BiUtcal  h^pM. 
and  Class,  h'rr.  for  Oct.  1849,  and  Jan.  18&0; 
3d  Ser.,  V.  661-080,  aud  Vi.  7^-tM.)     AB. 

3305.  3iaterials  fiir  a  Fnttu-e  Judiment  in 

the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Mind.    [It/id. 
July,  1850;  VI.  407-4M.)    AB. 

3306.  Walker,  Saatnel  AbnOiam.  Abra- 
ham's  BoHoni :  the  Parable  uf  the  Rich  Man 
and  I^zarus  examiuetl  as  a  RevelatioD  of  the 
Future.    Umdon,  18ii0, 12*.  p|>.  itie^ 

3897.  Cheever,  George  BarrelL  The  Ar- 
rangements in  the  Constitution  of  tbe  Mind, 
hjT  a  Ftiture  Judgment  and  Rett i but iim. 
iBMioth.  Sacra  for  July,  18ftl;   Mil.  47U 

3398. The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come 

.....    New  York,  1858,  12>.  pp.  3i4. 

8399.  Dclaage,  Henri.  Les  reesascit^  an 
del  et  dans  I'eufer.     I*ari«,  1865,  8*.  (17  sh.) 

3400.  Spnrsoony  Cliarlea  Haddoo.    Heaven 
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and  Hell.  [A  sermon  dellTered  in  the  open 
air,  at  Hackney,  to  an  audience  of  twelve 
thousand  persons.]  (&r»ion*,  First  8er., 
[Ltrnd.  185«,J  New  York,  1867,  12»,  pp.  296- 
320.)     H. 

A  /Vcneft  trmnslatton,  Tooloase,  1(150, 13*. 

3401.  Clel  (Le)t  le  purgatoire,  I'enfer,  expli- 
qn^  par  des  traits  d'histoire.  Toulouse,  1$59, 
3'>.  pp.  64. 

2.  Happineii  of  the  Futnre  Ulbf  Paradisei 

HeaTen. 

a.  CErnrral  iS«rk0. 
Note.  —  The  term  ••  paradise"  is  often  osed  by 
the  older  writers  to  denote  the  abode  of  the  right- 
eous in  the  intermediate  state.  Respecting  iu 
lomlitif,  in  this  sense,  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion. 

U02.  Cotta*  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  Historia  svc- 
cincta  Dogniatis  de  Vita  JEterna.  TYbing», 
1770,  4-.  pp.  96. 

S402».  8clii&ltlics«9  Johannes.  Das  Para- 
dies,  da«  irdiiiclie  uud  Uberirdische,  historisch- 
mythische  and  niyNtische;  nebst  einer  Revi- 
sion der  allgcmeinen  biblischen  Oeograpbie. 
Neue  And.  [of  title].  (ZUrich,  ISltt,)  leipcig, 
1821,8*.  1W»- 


3403.  Testament  a  XII.  Patriarcharum. 
Aio^icai  TCJi'  t/J*  irarpiopxcSf.  (2d  cent.)  (Or. 
and  Lat.  in  Grabe's  Spieilegiumy  Tonu  I.,  in 
Fabricii  ntdex  PMtutUpigr.  V.  T.  Vol.  I.,  and 
Migne'fl  Ptitrol.  <?r«-ca,  Tom.  II.)    H. 

An  Bngtith  rpraion  Id  Wblston's  AutlUntMt  Me- 
e«rd;  VnT.  I.  {H.)  For  a  detcrlption  of  the  aerea 
heaveiit.  w«  Tet.  Ltvt  (III.),  c  t,  et  eeqq. 

8409k.  laalali.  Ascensio  Isaia  Vatis,  Opuscu- 
Inm  p«eudei>if^raphuin  ...  pubilcl  Juris  ftu> 

tnm  a  Hicardo  Laurence,  LL.D ^hiop.^ 

Lat.,  and  Engl.    Oxon.  1819,  8».  pp.  vlii.,  180. 

H. 

The  flrat  Ave  ehapiert,  in  their  primitive  fbrm, 
are  probably  aa  eld  aa  the  latter  part  of  the  necond 
eentury :  the  reniainder  !■  at  iMwt  a  hnodred  yeara 
lalrr.  Botb  p<»rttoai  desorlbe  the  rapture  of  the  pro* 
pbet,  la  vUioo.  u>  (he  aeventh  heaven.  —  A  Oenman 
tranaliitlon,  vlth  notes,  bj  H.  Joloviei,  I^lpstg, 
1»4.  IP.  pp.  vili..  M.    D. 

3404.  Laetanttna,  or  Aeii<2/>-L«actan- 
tlms*    Carmen  de  Phoenice. 

la  mo^t  editions  of  the  worlu  of  Laetantlait :  well 
edited  alM  la  Wemadorr*  P»«Uu  Lmt.  Minon*.  III. 
ff  1-322.  iSf.)  It  deaerve*  notice  here,  bnwerer, 
prlnetimlly  for  the  A  agio- Saxon  poem  founded  on  it, 

Itabllshed  by  Thorpe,  with  an  Kngliah  trannlatlon, 
B  hl4  Cb<i«x  KxoMitnait,  pp.  \Vt-lAl  (we  No.  3274. 
abo\e).  alM  In  Kllpatema  AnaUct*  Anglo- SaxonUa, 
n.  IWIM.  The  lint  part  of  !he  poem  ia  appended 
to  Wrlfcbt'a  8t.  Purickt  Pwrgatorp,  pp.  IW-IM. 
under  the  title  of  "Anglo  Saxon  Deaorlption  of  Para- 
dlae." 

3406.  Ephrfem,  .S^ria,  Saint,  fl.  a.d.  370. 
De  Paradiao  E^ien  Hermones  duodecim.  Syr. 
and  Lat.    {Opera,  Syr.  et  Lat.,  III.  5G2-698.) 


8406.  UlUematttty  Friedrlch  Oottlob. 
Ephrims  des  8yrers  Ansichten  Ton  deni 
Paradieee  und  dem  Falle  der  ersten  Men- 
schen.  flllffen's  Zeit*chrift  f.  d,  hist, 
neol.,  1832,  I.  i.  127-318.)    H. 

sue.  Moeea  Bar-Ceptia,  fl.  a.d.  900.  De 
ParadiiH)  Gomnientarins.  ex  Syrica  Ungua 
tralatus  per  And.  Masium.  Antverpiae,  lS()9, 
8».    BL. 

Alao  In  La  BIgne'a  BibL  PtUrumt,  Par.  1576.  fel.. 
VI.  21S-376  (F.).  and  other  collecltont.  In  Part  I.  c. 
1^  of  this  trtrndM*,  the  aathor  malntalos  that  the 
tarreatHal  paradiee  is  the  abode  nf  the  aools  of  the 
righteous  till  the  day  of  the  general  resarreetJm. 
after  which,  he  says,  there  will  be  no  further  use  Air 
h.  and  h  will  be  left  vaeaau  Comp.  Aiaamani  JM. 
Orimt,U.lM, 


3408.  Eadmermsy  fl.  a.d.  1121.  Liber  de 
Beatitudine  Coulestis  Patriae.  (In  his  Opera^ 
appended  to  Anselmi  Opera,  1721,  fol.,  pp. 
146-153.)  If. 
3400.  Court  (La)  de  Paradis.  (In  Barbaaan's 
lUUiaux,  etc  ed.  M6on,  Paris,  1808,  8*,  III. 
128-148.)    H. 

See  HiMtotr*  LU.4*U  Fnnee.  XVIII.  7M-flOO,  aad 
Wright'a  St,  ^Mtriek*  PurgtUorg,  pp.  41i-ii. 

3410.  Homclafn|[^,  or  Hondan,  Raoul  de» 
13th  cent.  La  vote  de  Parailis.  (Appended 
to  (Euvres  atmpletes  de  Hutebfuf,  ed.  by  A. 
Jubinal,  Paris,  18;»,  8*,  II.  227-260.)    H. 

See  HUtokrt  LU.dtla  France,  XVIII.  7M.  et  aeqq. 

3411.  Rntebenf  nr  •bnef,  fl.  a.d.  1370? 
La  vuie  de  Paradis.  {(Euvrei,  Paris,  1899,  8*, 
IL24-W.)    H. 

3412.  (liUinay  ZachaHasl.  De  Gloria  et  Oau- 
diis  Beatorum [  Venice,  Sept.  24, 1501,]  4*. 

See  PiMMer.  VIII.  SS8.  n.  II. 

3413.  Bradford,  John,  d.  1555.  A  Fruitftill 
Treatise,  full  uf  llennenly  Consolation  against 
the  Feare  of  Deathe;  whereunto  are  annexed, 
Certaine  Sweet  Meditations  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Christ,  of  Life  Euerl^sting,  and  of  the 
Blessed  State  and  Felicity  of  the  Same. 
s.D.  [London.printedby  Hugh  Singleton.]   8». 

Bradford's  writings  were  reprinted  by  the  Ptirker 
Society  in  1(M8  and  Ta^S. 

3414.  Hamelmaun,  Herm.  Drei  Predigten. 
I.  Von  den  krenden  dess  ewigen  Lebens.  II. 
Von  den  Xahien  dess  ewigen  Lebens.  III. 
Wie  die  Gl&ubigen  einander  kennen  sollen. 
DortmUttd,  1572,  8*. 

3415. Tractatns  de  Gaudiis  Vitie  setomie, 

et  quomodo  Sacramentarii  nobis  Gaudia  dict« 
Vitse  imminuant.    Erpb.  15M5,  8>? 

3416.  Pollio,  Lucas.  Sieben  Pre<ligten  Tom 
ewigen  Leben.  Leipiig,  1585  [1586?],  4».— 
Ibid.  1604,  8».  (37  sh.) 

Other  eds.  1C0I.  1706,  17S8.    A  Latin  tranaUtlon, 
Lipslae.  1601.  4». 

3417.  IrenfBiuiy  Christoph.  Spiegel  desa  ewi- 
gen Lebens  ...    .    Ursel,  1589,  4*. 

3418.  Sacc,  Siegfrieil.  KrklJiningdes  Artickeli 
Tom  ewigen  I^l>en  in  XX.  Predigten.  Mag- 
deb.  1504,  4*. 

3419.  Gretser,  Jac.  De  Statu  Beatonim  Dto* 
putatio  ttieologica.    Ingolrttadii,  1500,  4*. 

Also  in  his  Opera,  V.  i.  IB^-VA. 

3420.  Nlcolat,  Philipp.  Frenden-Spiegel  det 
ewigen  liCbens  ...  .  2  Theile.  Franckfurt, 
1508,  40.  —  Also  1633, 1649,  4»,  and  Hamburg, 
1707, 1729,  8».  (67  sh.) 

A  new  fdition,  by  O.  Mablmaon.  Halle,  18M,  8^. 
pp.  xrl.,  381. 

3421.  BUehoU;  Melchior.  Acht  Predigten 
vum  ewigen  Leben.     Leipzig,  1000,  8«. 

3422.  Uricolal,  Philipp.  Praxis  et  Theoria 
Vitfe  wternn;:  Ilistorische  Beschreibnng  det 
ganxen  Gehelmnis^es  vom  ewigen  Lol>en  in 
fUnf  BQchern.  Hamburg,  1000,  4».  — Also 
1609,  11,  16,  20,  28,  51,  and  Frankfurt,  1707, 4«. 
(107  sh.) 

3423.  Prfeaentatlone  et  Fonaeca,  ^gi- 
diuN  de.  De  Aninue  et  Corp«>riH  Beatitudine 
Dinputationes.  3  tom.  Conimbricse,  1000- 
15,  fol. 

3424.  Greteer,  Jac.  De  variis  CopIIs  Lutheiv 
auis,  Zwinglianis,  Ubiquitariis,  Calriniania 
...   Disputatio    ..     .     Ingnlstadii,  101^  4*. 

Also  la  bis  Optra,  V.  i.  WS-MO. 

3424*.  He rberger,  Valerius.  Dashlmmlischa 
Jerusalem  ...    .    Leipsig,  lOIS,  8*. 

A  new  edition,  by  Pr.  Ahlfcld.  Lelpi.  U57,  ••.  pp. 
xti..  lac 

3425.  Bellarmino,  Roberto,  Oard.  De  nter^ 
na  Felicitate  Sanctorum  Libri  qulnqua  ...  . 
AntverplM,  1010,  8*.  pp.  386  +. 
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Often  rcprioted.     A  Duleh  trantUttoo,  Antwerp, 

1617,  If:  Krtnck.  br  J.  Rr<Knon,  Parta,  1701.  W, 
and  AvigDoa.  1836.  It^ ;  Italian,  Torino,  1846.  16". 

8428.  Bellarmtnoy  Roberto,  Card,  The  Joyi 
oftheBleMe<l  ....  Translated  ...  by  Thoma* 
Foxton.  With  an  Ee«ay  on  the  same  Subject. 
Written  by  Mr.  Addison.     London,  1722,  8». 

pp.  ix.,  136  +.     G. 

An  earlier  English  trantlatlon.  by  Thoa.  Bverard, 
St.  Omer,  1838.  W\  another  stlH.  with  Tariationt 
from  the  origloal.  bj  B.  Jenka,  London,  1710,  W. 
This  ia entitled  ■'  Ouranography ;  or,  Heaven  opened," 
•to. 

8427.  Knnaty  Joach.  Eccard.  Specniam  fatu- 
rn  Oloriw  Electoram  in  Vita  fPterna,  ansa 
dera  LXV.  Capltel  Esaiaa,  In  V.  Predigten. 
Leipzig,  Iftitt,  4». 

8428.  L«eaataa«  LeonarduH.  De  Bummo  Bono 
et  Kterna  Heatitudine  lIominiH  Libd  IV. 
....     A ntverpii!»,  IHIO,  ««».  pp.  603  -f-. 

Tran«latcd  into  Gorman  and  Chine*: 

8429.  Belmi)  Juh.  Docan  Problomatam  de 
glorio90  Dei  et  Beatorum  Coelo,  nonnullisqne 
eoruui  Corporum  Dotibua,  cun»  Not  is  llenrici 
AltinRl.  Francofurtl,  1MI,4«».— Ileidelbergas, 

1618.  4*. 

8430.  Croclma,  Joh.  Conversatio  Prutenica, 
sivc  Consiiloratlo  Problemattim  Jo.  Behniii  de 
gloriiMH)  D«»l  et  Beatonim  Coelo  ...  .  2  pt. 
Frnncoftirti  ad  Moenum  [al»o  Berlin?],  161M- 

Thia  vork  gave  oceaaion  to  a  controreray  between 
Croclua  and  Ballbaaar  Mriitzer  on  the  autject. 

3431.  Bcltntani,  or  BelllntanI,  Mattia. 
Toatru  del  Paradiso.  ovvt-ro  M(>ditHzioni  della 
ceh'ste  Kloria.    2  torn.    Salo,  1A20,  S«. 

84-'}2.  Gilbert 9  Georg.  Coftmographia  coeles- 
tl8,o«k'r  erquickcnder  AbriHH  dor  andern  Welt, 
Torn  fwigc'u  Ii<?bcn.    Rtw<tt>ck,  1623,  4o. 

3433.  Lancelot,  nr  Ijaucllot,  llenr.  Coro- 
na .ItiMitia!  Ecclesiie  tritinij>hRntiH,  do  B«iati- 
tudinv  Animw  et  Corporis.  Colonic,  1^25, 8«. 

8434.  iElnrlaa,  Ocorg.  Glanben8-Artickel 
▼om  I'wigen  Leben.  Brewlati,  ]tt26,  4». — 
Leipzig.  1654,  4*.  (71  sh.) 

8435.  Snares,  Francisco.  Tractatns  qninqne 
ad  l*riiaaiii  Secundae  D.  Thomw.  [l.j  De  ul- 
timo Fine  HoniiniHacBeatitudinc.  ...  (Lng- 
duni,  1«2S)  .Moguntiie,  1029,  fol. 

8436.  Zader,  Jac.  Winter-Spiegel  des  leit- 
licben  un<l  s^omnier-Ppiegel  desewigen  Lebens. 
Witteb.  I«2S,  12». 

8437.  Meyfkrt,  Joh.  Matth.  Das  himmlische 
JeruKuIeni,  tnler  das  ewige  Leben  der  Kinder 
Gotten  . . .  ftus  den  holdseligsten  Coiitcmpla- 
tionen,  sowohl  alter  als  neuer  VMter  und 
Miinner  be»chrieben.  Nlirnberg,  1630,  8». 
(42  Hb.)  — AIw  ibid.  1647,  ir»54,  1668,  1674. 

8438.  Drexeltns,  Ilieremias.  CK>lum  [ric] 
Bcfttonmi  Civltas  J^ternitatis  Par«  III.  ... 
Monachii,  1635,  i4».  pp.  643  +.  — Also  Antrer- 
pln\  lr.:i.'i,  KWi,  ir,o. 

A  Dvtrh  trnnalntion,  Antwerp,  1638,  ^ ;—Gtrman, 
Mum  hen.  I6:i7,  VPx—UnlUtn,  Koma.  184 't.  12". 

8439.  Matthias,  or  MattHlen,  Pierre. 
Parnilirius>  c<rleHfi!i  ...  .  Antuer[iiai,  1640, 
sm.  So.  pp.  (US),  3,V2,  (13). 

8440.  RaneTT,  Nathaniel,  about  1600-1670. 
Account  ctmcerning  the  Saints'  Glory  after 
the  Resurrection,  to  be  upon  this  Old  Earth 
and  the  .New;  with  Cuts.    4». 

8441.  Albreclit,Georg.  Gaudium  super omne 
Oauiliuni.  Frewd  Uber  alle  Frewd  das  ist, 
griindliche  und  anmuthige  Krkliirung  des 
frewdenreichen  Artikels  von  ilcm  ewigen 
Leben  in  fiinf  und  siebenzig  l*redigten  ...  . 
8chw&bi!«ch-Hall,  (1641,  4',)  ir45,  8o.  pp.  908. 
—  Also  NUrnberg,  1663,  and  1686, 4«.  (171  sh.) 

See  PahHciua,  i>eI«cfiM,  eto.  pp.  773,  723,  who  calls 
thia  "  pneolamia  opus."    Aa  abrfdgment  was  paU. 
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by  Joh.  Crasa.  with  the  title :— ••  Die  ewige  and  dhrr 
Bile  Maaaen  wtehtige  Herrliekkdt  der  Auaaerwab;- 
tea,"  ««e.  Berlin,  1724,  8*. 

3442.  Borro(Laf.Biirm«)tCri8tofbro.  Doc- 
trina  de  tribus  Coells,  Aereo,  Sydereo,  et  Eni- 

{dreo.  Opus  Astrouomia,  Philoaophis  et  Tbeo- 
ogis  farens.    Ulyssipone,  1641,  4*. 

3443.  Callxtna,  Georg.  Liber  anus  de  Bono 
perfecte  Sunimo,  sive  Kterna  Beatitudine. 
Uehnst.  1648,  4*.  — Also  1664,  4*. 

3444.  Frimcl,  Joh.  CalTiniwcher  Illmmel, 
das  ist,  eigentliche  Beschreibung  aach  griind- 
liche . . .  Widerlegung  dew  CaWinischen  er- 
Bchaflenen,  leiblic^en  und  lieblichen  liim- 
mels  der  Auserwehlten.    Witteb.  1646,  4*. 

3445.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Saints  ErerUst- 
ing  Rest.    London,  K349  [1650],  4*. 

3446. Thf  same.  2d  Ed.,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.   London.  1»'51.  4: 

"  Theae  edition*  cnninln  the  p«i«age  (Part  1.  Ch. 
VII.  ^  i.)  in  whtcti  Uaxipr  eallK  heaven  the  'Parlia- 
mentum    Besitutu.'     und    intmducea    Into    It   Pvra, 
Hampden.  Lonl  Hmoiie.  and  Whive.  daeeaaed  »eiu> 
I  bers  of  the  L^Hig  Purliameot.     Hatlag  beim  aiiicb 

o>\|t%t«d  to,  I  be  |>a>nrc  «%a  omiucd  In  -all  editions 
piinird  afwr  IfiW."— /'orWwjf. 

lu  Baxter  »  Practical  Wortoi,  i:07.  M.,  III.  l-«a*. 
(H.)  The  pupuiar  i^uitou*  are  ahrtdged.— A  PuteM 
tranalaiioo.  AniM.  liiTt.  4°.  ainidfed.  Ro(tenl«ai. 
1840,  8*;  Herman,  Ci-hoI.  If*4.  4".  r.l'0  »eT«Tal  other 
lr«DalNtion.<  .-<bd  nuiix  r»u«  efiiiiviia,  down  to  1868, 
DanUh,  Kjobfulia\ii,  lt$i6.  >-'*. 

3447.  Horttgaa,  or  Ortlgaa,  Manuel. 
Corona  eterua.  j^xplicu  la  gloria  accidental, 
y  eM'ncial  del  alnm.  y  cncrpo.  . . .  Zaragusa. 
1650,  4o.—  /6i</.  16i>,  8*. 

3448.  Mnrschel,  Urael.  Aurora,  oder  Vor- 
schmack  de.<M  ewigen  Lcbeus.  Frankfurt, 
1650,  »•.  (2«  sh.) 

3449.  Franc ke  {Lat.  Franc na),  Greg.  De 
Coelo  Beatorum.    ('rancof.  ad  Viaidr.  1651, 4«. 

3460.  Dllb4;rr,  Job.  Michael.  FreudenbUck 
des  ewigeu  Lebens,  in  acht  Predigten  ...  . 
NUrnberg,  1652,  P>.  (22  sh.) 

3451.  Henao,  Gabriel  de*  ...  Empyreologia, 
sen  Philosophia  Christiana  de  Empyreu  Ccelo. 
. . .    Lugduni,  1652,  fol.  pp.  324,  326,  2  coL 

3452.  Roire,  Joseph.  The  Blessedness  of  De- 
parted Saints;  a  Sermon.    London.  1654, 4>. 

3453.  [Wblte  {Lat  Angina  ex  AlblUS 

Thomas].  A  Contemplation  of  Heaven,  with 
an  Exercise  of  Love,  and  a  Descant  on  the 
Prayer  in  the  Garden.  Paris,  1654,  8*. 
8454.  Rapin,  Ren^.  La  Tie  des  prfdestinei 
dans  la  bienheureuse  6temit6.  Paris,  (165i?) 
1684,  »m.  4'».  pp.  235  -f .  — Bmsselle,  1706, 12». 

3455.  Voetlns,  Gisb.  Diatribe  de  Coelo  Bea- 
torum. Gorinch.  1666  [1660*],  8*.  — iMd 
1679. 

See  alao  No.  31C9. 

3456.  HoMre,  John.  The  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous  opened  ...     .    London,  1668,  8*. 

Nunteronf  editlona.  Also  la  hta  ITorkf,  Loodos. 
I7'i4.  fol.,  I.  441 -6?7.  (B.)  —  "  Hove  was  uaqusuon- 
ahlv  the  greateit  of  th«  Puritan  diriaea.'  —  JMerl 
UaU. 

3457.  SIrlclna,  Michael,  the  ptmnper.  Beata 
Animae  liumanae  post  Mortem  ifomlnis  Im- 
mortnlitas.    Gies!<ae.  1669,  4*.  pp.  127. 

Al.«o  in  the  Faaeievhu,  etc.    Sac  Xo.  SIM. 

34,V<^.  Bart  oil,  Daniello.  DelP  ultimo  e  beato 
flno  deir  huomo.  Libri  due.  Roma,  1670, 
12».  pp.  575  +. 

Numeroua  editions. 

3459.  Case,  Thomas.  Mount  Pisgah,  or  a 
Prospect  of  Heaven ;  being  an  Exposition  on 
1  Thc<»s.  iv.  13-18.    London,  1670,  4*. 

3459».  IVelirood,  Andrew.    Meditationi  rs- 

g resenting  a  Glimpse  of  Glory:  or,  A  Gospel- 
discovery  of  Emmanuers  Land.  ...    (167— f) 
Boston,  re-printed,  1744, 12».  pp.  279  +.    BA. 
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—  Pittsbargh,  1824,  12*. 
8«.    BL. 


Oi.— London,  1839, 


Thill  wrlt«r  repnwDM  the  aalou  u  "  ovmrftwed  ia 
bebolJInx  of  Ui«  Veugeanoc  of  Ood,"  Id  tb«  ioooo- 
eeivable  tormrDU  inntcted   on   the  wicked  in  hell ; 


though  he  naivelj  adda,  ape»klnx  In  the  name  of 
the  gloriiied  ■aiota,  "  Much  of  the  Vengeance  of  the 
Wrath  of  our  Ood  did  we,  with  exeetding  Jof.  behold, 
when  we  lived  within  Time ;"  mfutioning  partieularlj 
dc-tructiTe  inuudaiiwua,  Area,  rartbquakoH,  war,  pea- 
tilence.  faniioc,  and  apeoiai  Judgmfnta  nn  individuala. 
Bee  p.  181:  alao  pp.  Iu5-I0i),  whire,  nmong  otlier 
thing*,  he  aara,  apeaking  orthe  wiok«;d,  "  (lie  behold- 
iug  of  the  Smoke  of  thdr  Torment  ia  a  paaaiug  De- 
lectation"! The  Muihor  waa  a  8cou-h  divine,  a  good 
apecimen  of  the  claaa  deacribrd  br  Mr.  Ruckle  in  the 
aecond  volume  of  hia  HUtorjf  of  CivilUatimi. 

3160.  Manul,  Qiov.  Battista.  KUtretto  della 
gloria  del  Paradiao.  Venezia,  1670,  8».— 
ik)logna,  1679. 

3461.  8cliii«rartz09  Ileinr.  Betrachtung  der 
ewigen  Freude,  in  XVIII.  Predigteu.  Mag- 
deburg, 1671,  ^.  (25  sh.)  —  AUo  Brumen,  1600, 
8«. 

3462.  Spener,  Pbilipp  Jac.  Der  OUublgen 
ewigt>8  Lcbf^n.  Frankftirt,  1671,  1687,  24«. 
(10  »h.) 

3463.  Ponrell,  Vavasor.  Description  of  the 
Threefold  State  of  an  Elect  Person,  viz.  of 
Nature,  Urace  and  Glory.    London,  1673,  8*. 

3464.  ScHottel,  Justus  Georg.  Sonderbaro 
Vorstellung  von  der  ewigen  Seeligkeit  ...  . 
BrauiiHcbweig,  1673,  8*.  (2i  sh.) 

3405.  Bartoll,  Daniello.    Delle  due  etemitii 
deir    hnomo    Tuna  in  Dio  Taltra  con    Dio. 
Koma,  1675, 12o.  pp.  269  +. 
Numeroua  editiona. 

3466.  Zollikoffer,  or  ZoUlkopfcr,  Joh. 
Ilimmliocher  Kreuden-Blick  und  einer  gl&u- 
bigen  Seelen  Vontchmack  des  ewigeu  Lebens. 
Basel,  1677,  80.  (39  ah.)— Ibid.  1707. 

3467.  Bates,  William.  The  Final  Ilapplness 
of  Man.     London,  1680,  8*. 

Included  in  hia  Fintr  Last  Things, 

3468.  Zesch,  Wilh.  De  formali,  et  secundum 
quidconsummataAnimarum  ...  separatarum 
...  Beatitudine.    Jenae,  1680,  4*. 

3469.  [Goodwill,  Thumas,  D.D.].  The  Fu- 
ture State.  Or,  A  Discourse  attempting  some 
Display  of  the  Souls  Happiness,  in  regard  to 
that  eternally  Progressive  Knowledge  . . . 
which  is  amongst  the  Blessed  in  Heaven.  By 
a  Country  Gentleman,  a  M'orshipper  of  God 
In  the  Way  of  the  Church  of  England.  ... 
London,  1683,  sm.  8*.  pp.  169.    H. 

8470.  Sclirader,  Joh.  Ernst.  Offener  Hini- 
mel  und  FUrstellung  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
Uelmstli<lt,  168S,  8«. 

3471.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilh.,  the  elder.  De  Prte- 
gustu  Vita;  tpternie  vera  Sententia  declaratur, 
ea  vero,  quam  O.  Keithus,  ex  Quakeris  unus, 
propugnat,  refutatur.    Jenie,  1684,  4o.  6  gr. 

3472.  Disputatio  de  Statu  pie  Defunctorum 

paciflco,  ex  Es&ia  xxvi.  20.    Jenae,  1686,  4*. 
ff.  16. 

3473.  Baten,  William.  A  Short  Description 
uf  the  Blessed  Place  and  State  of  the  Saints 
above.     London,  1687,  8*. 

3474.  Horneclc,  Anthony.  The  Glories  of 
the  other  World,  on  Kom.  viii.  18.  London? 
1687,  8«. 

3475.  Frauclscl,  Erasmus.  Ehr-  nnd  ft-eu- 
denreiches  Wohl  der  Ewigkeit  fUr  die  Ver&ch- 
ter  der  Eitelkeit.  NUrnberg,  16ttl,  8*.  (97} 
sh.) 

3475*.  Glory  (The)  and 
Saints  in  Ue«ven  ...  . 
BL. 

3476.  IfothiTaiiger,  Joh.  Heinr.  ...  De 
glorioco  Animarum  Coelo,  contra  Neoterlcoe 


Happiness   of  the 
London,  16V2,  8*. 


potissimum  ...  .  Sub  Pnesidio  . . .  Casparis 
Lo^cheri  ...  .  Wittenbergse,  (1602,)  1716, 
4*.  pp.  94.    H. 

3477.  Hanneken,  Phil.  Ludw.  De  ViU 
aeterna.    M'itebergae,  1608,  4o.  3  gr. 

3478.  Stanhope,  George.  The  Happiness  of 
Good  Men  after  Death ;  a  Funeral  Sermon,  on 
Rev.  xiv.  13.    London,  1608,  4». 

3479.  Sonntag,  Christopb.  De  Triumphan- 
tium  in  Ctplin  lu:clesia  stolata,  ex  Apoc.  viL 
9-15.    Altorf.  1600,  4«.  5^r. 

3480.  Bates,  William.  The  Everlasting  Rest 
of  the  Saints  in  Heaven.  (  Work*,  2d  Edl, 
Lond.  (1700,)  1723,  fol.,  pp.  825-874.)    H. 

S481.  Fellclt^  (De  la)  de  la  vie  4  venir  et  des 
moyens  i)our  y  parvenir.  2  pt.  Amsterdam, 
1700,  8*.    BL. 

"  Peu  eatlm^."— ^orMer. 

3482.  Feasler,  Conr.  Ccelestis  Glorias  Adum- 
bratiu,  sive  de  Summo  Bono  et  futura  Homiuis 
Beatitudine  ..  .  Libri  quinqne.  Constantiae, 
[aUo  Ulmae?]  1701,  4*.  (93  sh.) 

3483.  Fencrleln,  Joh.  Conr.  Novissimomm 
bentissintum :  Predigton  von  der  soligen  Ewig- 
keit.    NUrnberg,  1708,  4».  (174  sh.) 

3484.  Leenhof,  Frederik  van*  Uuuiel  op 
aarden,  of  een  korte  en  klaure  beschryuinge 
van  de  waare  en  stantuastige  biydschap. 
Zwolle,  1708,  8*. 

A  German  tranalation,  "Der  Himmel  anf  Erden, 
Oder  eine  kurze  und  klare  Rt«chrcibuiig  der  wahreo 
nn<l  bo»tiud<gea  Freude,"  etc.  A  mat  1106,  8<*.  — On 
the  controveray  excited  by  thia  renmrkalile  book,  and 
for  the  uunieroun  publication*  «hieh  it  occafciooed, 
•ee  Walch,  Bihl.  Tkeol.  1.  685,  7;iO-732,  aod  the 
authorities  to  which  he  refera. 

3485.  E.,  D.  Kurzer  Entwurf  einiger  Anmer- 
kungen  Uber  den  unterschicdenon  Zustand 
menschlicher  Seclen  nach  ihrer  Sclitipfung, 
nach  ihrem  Fall,  nach  ihrer  Wiederbringung, 
von  D.  E.    Hamburg,  1707,  8o.  pp.  384. 

3486.  Ijmclus,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  De  Cohabita- 
tione  et  Conglorlflcatione  Fidelium  cumCbri*- 
to  leterna  ...    .    Lipsise,  1708.  6  gr. 

3487.  Cockburn,  John.  The  Blessedness  of 
Christians  after  Death;  a  Sermon.  London, 
1718,  4«. 

3488.  Fern,  Robert.  A  Treatise  of  the  Celea- 
tial  Work  and  Worship;  or,  the  Sacred  Em- 

ftloyments  and  Services  of  the  Blessed  Spirits 
n  Heaven  ...    .    London,  17*il,  b^. 

3489.  Pfkfr,  Christoph  MatthXos.  Diascepsis 
theologica  de  Coelo  Beatorum.  Tubingee, 
172*2,  40. 

3490.  Watts,  Isaac.  Death  and  Heaven;  or 
the  Last  Enemy  conquer'd,  and  Separate 
Spirits  made  perfect:  with  an  Account  of  the 
Rich  Variety  of  their  Employments  and  Ple«p 
sures;  attempted  in  two  Funeral  Discourses, 
in  Memory  of  Sir  John  Ilartopp  Bar*,  and  his 
Lady,  decease<l.  The  2d  Ed.  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (1722,)  1724,  129.  \tp.  xii.,  261  +.    //. 

d490>.  Alamln,  F.  F^ix  de.  La  felicidad  6 
bienavcnturanza  natural  y  sobrenaturni  del 
hombre.  ...     Madrid,  1723,  fol.  pp.  xx.,  614. 

3490^  [Mather,  Cotton].  CuelestinuH.  A 
Conversation  in  Heaven,  quickened  and  as- 
sisted, wit^  Discoveries  of  Ihings  in  the  Hear 
venly  World.  ...  Introduced  by  ...  an  Es- 
say on  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Angels.  .. 
Boston,  1728,  12*.  pp.  viii.,  27,  ii.,  162.    JI. 

3491.  Selierser,  Oottft.  Heinr.  De  Concep- 
tibus  Gloriflcatorum  in  altera  Vita.  [Prttt. 
Heinr.  Klausing.J    Lipsiae,  1725,  4*.  \  th. 

3492.  Hafernng,  Joh.  Casp.  De  Mommto 
ivBpo¥iatiov  Animaefidelis.  Witebergae,  1726, 
3^r. 

3483.  Erdrteruns  der  Frage :  Ob  die  Seligeu 
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in  Himmel  fUr  ihre  HinterlMMnen  aaf  Erden 
ioKKeiuein  uod  inaoDderfaeit  beten?  Leipzig, 
I12T,  4«.  2  gr, 

MM.  [Rowe,  Mrt.  Elisabeth  fSinscr)]. 
Frieud/iLiip  in  J>eath,  in  Twenty  Letteiv  Cruui 
the  Dead  to  the  Living.  To  which  Ar«  udiled, 
Thoughts  on  Death:  translated  from  the 
Moral  K8<tavH  of  the  MeiMieurH  du  Port  Itoyal. 
...    The  3d'  £d.     London,  (173S,)  1733,  b*.  pp. 

70  +.     //. 

"  Tbe  drift  of  then*  I^ttera  fa,  to  imprca  the  noCioa 
of  the  courii  iDimortallt}'."— /Vr/acc.    Tbcy  are  p«or. 

MQ5.  Easay  on  the  Rewards  of  Eternity. 
I^)udoii.  17SA,  4«.  \t. 

ft496.  Reluhard,  Michael  Heinrich.  Felici- 
tatis  fpternie  Itutioex  Mentis  hunianaeNatorA 
demonntnitn.    Torgav.  I7S6,  4*.  'Igr. 

U97.  Robtnaon,  rhristopher.  Eswiy  on 
future  Happiness.  London,  17S6t  ^.  pp.  vii., 
68. 

8497»  Raleatrlerl,  Ortensio.  L'ultimo  e 
beato  tine  dtill'  uonio,  oHsia  il  rara4liso  pr(»- 
poHto  a  rouKiderurHi  per  ciascun  giorno  del 
mej»e.     Firenze,  1788*  l'>. 

S40S.  NonneUf  Nic.  De  aucti  Beatomm 
Gloria  |m>mI  Coni«uniniationem  Mediatoris. 
Brenia*.  (174 — f  J  4»   5  yr. 

8ec  Cotta,  fiUt.  Dogm.  de  Vita  aUma,  pp.  U,  M. 

S499.  Hath,  Vm\>.  JhIc.    De  Beatitudine  inori- 

eutiuiu    in    D«)Uiino   Disi^ertatio  L,  II 

Erlungne.  1746,4*.  pp.  48,  72. 

8600.  Kohlrrif,  G(»ttfried.  Das  Land  der 
Lebenili|£cn  iui  ewigen  Leben,  ...  oder  eine 
deutlichd  KrldMrung  des  ft5.  Cap.  JeaaiiL  ... 
RatzelMirg,  1746,  M.  (1&  sh.) 

S601.  IVahrendorf,  Dar.  Otto.  Zwo  Be- 
tra<litungcn  :  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur 
und  Ouade  bey  deni  Tode,  und  voit  der  Heele 
uud  ihrem  seligen  Zuittande  nach  dem  Tode. 
2  Theile.     Hamburg.  1747,  «>•.  (40  sh.) 

"  Katur  und  UnMle  bej  dem  Tode"  w»«  firtt  pabL 
in  1713. 

8602.  Vlllcttc,  C.  L.  de.    Essai  sur  la  m\- 

cit6  de  la  vie  k  venir,  en  dialogues.  ...    Dul>> 

lin.  174H,  S".  pp.  444). 

Roe  ihp  Bihliotkt'que  ratttmnft,  tte.  for  1748.  XLI. 
2Sl-,t7l.  (//)  The  autliur  ai>|ieara  to  have  been 
cither  an  Aunihllatiuul-t  or  a  tniveraaliat. 

8603.  l-nterrHlungen  iiber  die  GlUckselig* 

keit  des  zukunftigen  Lebens.    Aus  dem  Fran- 

xUriii-chen   libernetzt.     Nebst   einer   Toraiige- 

actzten  vernlinftigen  Betrachtung  [by  Robert 

Wallace]  Uber  die  Krwartung  eines  zuktlnfti- 

gcn  I.K>l»en^.     Aum  dem  Englischen,  mit  einer 

Vorrede  von  J.  J.  Spalding.    Berlin,  1786,  8«. 

pp.  WO. 

Pral^tHl  br  Kuhnnann.  fTandb.  d.  theU.  Lit.,  II.  I. 
476.     Vor  Wnllaoe,  aec  No.  MO. 

8604.  Bando,  Jok.  Frie<lr.  De  Discrimine  Vir- 
tutuiMHeterniirumi'tcesMintium  post  Mortem. 
[rnrs.  8.  J.  Baumgarten.]    Halis,  1749,  4". 

(7  sh.) 

8605.  Friach,  Joh.  Frledr.  SchriflmMiuiige 
Abhiiudlung  von  Bel(»hnnngen  in  ewigen  Ili.t* 
ten  nacti  den  Zeugniiwen  des  N.  Testaments 
...    .     Leip/.ijr.  1749,  «•.  (35  sh.) 

See  Acta  Knid..  1749.  pi>.  67&-6fB,  and  Krmd's 
New  TkrU.  BiU.,  IV.  &10-6S7.  H.  — "Hoc  iibro 
•rKuiuviitum  do  |irflFmiia  vita  aptemic  erudite,  dia- 
tlnc-t«  atque  adcurate  pertractatur." — WtUch. 

8606.  Vrnzky,  GtH»rg.  Die  llerrlichkeit  der 
verkliirteii  nieni«('liIichon  Kttrper  in  jener 
Welt,  und  die  Wolinungen,  welche  fUr  uns 
zubereitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  1783,  S*. 
pp.170   ;  .  (11  Ml.) 

.See  krafl's  >'«««  Th9ol.  BthL,  1753,  VUI.  80t-«ll. 

• 

86()7.  IVtchmannshansen,  Rod.  Friedr. 
von.  Abhandlung  von  dem  Tode  der  GUu- 
bigen,  alt   der   gllicklicluten  Verindemog, 
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fiber  Apoe.  xIt.  18.  ...    Leipxig,  178S,  8*. 

(6  sh.) 

8608.  Engclhardtt  Joh.  CoonML    Die  ge- 

wisse  und  gros^e  s<eeligkeit  derer,  die  in  dem 
Uerrn  sterben,  von  nun  an,  bias  an  den  Jlinga- 
ten  Tag  bin.    Ulm,  1784,  8*.  (21  ah.) 

36U9.  Crnalita,  Christian  Anguat.  De  C«elo 

per  Advent  um  Christi  commoCo.  Scctio  I. 

tractans  de  Coelo,  speciatim  Glorise.  I  Sactio 
II.    2pt.    Upsic,  1787-«i,  4*. 

8610.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Tbewea  theidogicae 
de  Vita  aetema.    Tnbingae,  n&S  4*. 

3611.  Seotty  James,  D.D.  Heaven:  a  Vivioa. 
...    Cambridge  [Eng.],  1760,  4*.  pp.  19.    H. 

A  Beatonian  prue  pocn. 

3612.  Zclbich,  Christoph  Heinr.  ArgvmenU 
bolatii  ex  Frietitantia  Vitie  lieatae  dei»tuuta  in 
Morte  I'ropinquoruui  flrniissima.  Witeb«Tg», 
1761,  fol. 

3613.  Plassa,  Benedetto.    Dissertatio  aitagi*- 

gira,    thuubtgica,    paraenctica    de    Karadiso. 
pus  poMtbumum  ...    .    Panormi,  1762,  4*. 
pp.  xxiii.,  728  4-. 

"  l.e  P.  Plaxia  cominenfm  oc  travail  i  Vhg*  dr  SO 
•UM.  Le  P.  Joa.  M.  Gratioa  8.  J.  laakeva  et  la 
Hvra  a>i  public :  aon  travail  coiuiui*iiep  i  ia  p*ff«  404. 
Caput  II.  d€  Adjtimcti*  MmmrmtimiB.  jusqa'A  la 
tin   . . .    . 

•■  Un  decree  de  I  Index  da  22  Mai  17TS  «BodamM 
Ic  dernier  •■hapitrt  de    I  oevrac*  dt  MIftmwm  JTn- 
■— ifacAer. 


3614.  Hederlelt,  Aag.  Christ.  Gottfr.  De 
Oloriu  Curporum  in  Vitam  revocatonim  ci)e- 
lesti.  f/Vffx.  J.  S.  Weiekhmaun.J  Witten- 
bergae,  1764,  4*.  (6  sh.) 

8615.  Cotta,  Joli.  FHedr.  Sylloge  de  Tita 
aetema.    Tnbingae.  1768,  4*. 

3510.  Cromble,  William.  Tbe  Soul's  per- 
petual Progress  towards  Perfection  through 
all  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  Edin- 
burgh, I76K,  8*.  pp.  02. 

3617.  OcUtIc,  John.  Paradise;  a  Pnem. 
1769,^. 

3618.  GcsprlLcHc  rom  Znstande  der  Heiligea 
im  Himmel,  swischen  den  Schatten  Luther's 
und  Modheim's.    Hamburg,  IT70,  8*.  4  gr. 

3618s.  Olbcrs,  Joh.  Oeorg.  HoffnungsTolle 
Aiissichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  fur  einen  redit- 
echaflTenen  Knecht  Gottea.    Bremen,  1771, 4*. 

(9  sh.) 

3619.  Attsaldl,  Casto  Innocente.  Saggio  in- 
tonio  alle  immaginaaioni,  e  rappreaeutasioni 
della  feliciti  somma  ...    .    Torino,  1778, 9>. 

8620.  [Baraantl,  Pier  Vincenxo].  Della  fti- 
tnra  rinnovazione  de*  deli  e  della  terra  e  de' 
euoi  abitatori  libri  tre.  [Leghorn,]  1780, 4*. 
pp.  Yili..  260.    H. 

'•  Ourloaiaalna  opeim."— rslarinf  Nmpimu.  Tbt 
■nthor  niainuina  that  the  renovated  «artb  wlil  be 
the  eternal  abode  of  the  richleona.  Ia  Lib.  III.  Cap. 
U.  pp.  lia-209  be  disenaace  the  tmnun  aute  aT  nabap- 
tUed  Inrania,  maintaining  that  It  viU  be  a  happf 
one.  though  they  win  not  ahare  the  florj  aT  tm 
rlgbteoa*.    Tbe  vorli  ia  learned  and  Ingenlotia. 

8621.  Zandty  Carl  Gabriel.  De  Dnoiieilio 
Christ  ianorum  aetemo.  Lumine  diviiio  Duce 
...    .    Fridricostadii,  1786,  4*.  3  gr. 

8622.  Storr,  Gottlob  Christian.  De  beata 
Vita  post  .Mortem.    Tubinrae.  1785,  4*. 

Alao  In  hia  O/mMe.  Aemd.  II.  TS-1I9.  {H.)  A  Cer- 
m4Ut  tranalatiou,  by  W.  L.  Storr,  Tubiagen.  1791,  (<*. 
—  This  diMcriatloo  trenia  oalj  of  tbe  state  betveaa 
death  and  the  raaorreulloo. 

8623.  KlMd^B,  Friedr.  With.  Ternnch  8ber 
die  Kwigkett  und  ihre  Frenden.  Halle,  1786, 
8».  12j7r. 

■'  The  poem  annexed  to  this  mmk,  '  Isit  umi  Kvlr 
kelt,'  ia  exeellent.*'— r 


S623».  Xhirald,  Joh.  Lodw.    Ueber  die  Ervar> 
tODgan  dea  Chriatao  in  Janar  Walt. 
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(irOOf)  1792,  8*.  pp.  128.    (Hell  XII.  of  his 

PrrdigUn,) 

^24.  Esuajr  on  the  lUppinefw  of  the  Life  to 
Cuine.  [Chiefly  translnted  fh>ni  the  French 
of  C.  L.  de  Villette.l  Bath  IKng.]>  1TVS»  ^ 
pp.  viii.,  185.     O.  —  Jbid.  1818,  »•. 

S625.  Reader,  Simon.  The  Christinn^  Views 
and  K(*tl«>ctiun8  during  his  Liuit  lllnesw,  with 
his  Anticipation  of  the  Glorioas  Inheritance 
and  Society  in  the  Heavenly  1\'orId  ...  . 
London?  ITIM,  1>.  3«.  &L  — Reprinted  in 
1808. 

352ft.  Bckermaitiiy  Jac.  Cliri«itoph  Rnd. 
Ut'lier  die  Seliglceit  fronimer  Verehrer  Oottes 
in  Jenem  Lehen.  (In  his  Throl.  Iffytrligf, 
B<1.  V.  St.  2,  pp.  24^202,  Altona,  17tt7,  S".)  F. 

3627.  Seller*  Georg  Frieilr.  ApoKtolorum  Spus 
Teniendl  ad  Christum  in  Coelis  veriiantem,  an 
et  ad  nos  et  nd  omnee  pertinet  Ilomine*,  qui 
Vitam  actcrnam  consequuntur?  Sect.  I. 
[  Progr.  ]    ErUugne,  ](HIO,  4*. 

S528.  (Bailer,  Jacques].  Pens^es  sur  le  Para- 
dirt  et  tfur  I'&me  raisonnahle.  [D^on,  Retsayrt^ 

l»-?|8o. 

8529.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  on 
•   Man's    Miserahle   State  by  Nature;  and   the 

Happiness    of   the   ether    World.     Falklrlc, 

8530.  Cramer,  J.  Be  eeawige  xalisheid  bc- 
tracht.  '^  druk.  ArocteitUsn,  1811,  S".  Jl, 
1.50. 

8531.  CHalmem,  Thomas.  On  the  New  Hea- 
vens and  tlie  New  Earth.  —  Tiie  Nature  of  tlic 
Kingdom  of  Ood. —  Heaven  a  Character  and 
not  a  Locality.  ( Itbrils,  YII.  220-338,  New 
York,  1842,  1>.)    H, 

The!t<>  are  ibr««  af  ihs  sfrmsBs  uppeoded  to  his 
Aatrononiieal  Discoura««.  I  haw  not  ihe  ntcaBS  of 
dclermlninK  the  date  of  their  first  publtCHtlon. 

8532.  First  Day  (The)  in  Heaven.  A  Frag- 
ment. ...  2d  Ed.  London,  1M20,  12».  pp. 
106.     G. 

853>.  Tlslon  the  First ;  Hades,  or  the  Region 
inlmbited  by  tlie  departed  Spirits  of  the 
Blessed.     London,  18*iO,  8*.    BL. 

3532^.  Bxcnrslons  (The)  of  a  Spirit,  with  a 
Survey  t»f  the  Planetary  World;  a  Vision. 
Loudon,  IMl,  8*.    BL. 

853:1.  Pierce,  Sam.  Eyles.  The  Riches  of 
Divine  (iriico  unfdiled  and  exeniplifled.  Eter- 
nal Life,  Heaven,  and  Olory  opene<l,  in  twelve 
Dialogues.     London,  1822,  8*. 

3534.  Booker,  Luke,  XL.Z>.  Euthanasia;  the 
State  uf  Man  after  Death.     About  182-1. 

8535.  [Norton,  Andrews].  On  the  Future 
Life  of  the  Good.  {Chrittian  Exam,  for  Oct. 
1824;  1.  35i>-367.)    H. 

3536.  Olshansen,  Hermann.  De  Notiono 
Yocis  ^Mij  in  Libris  N.  T.  1828.  (In  his 
Opi«c.  r/im/.,  18;i4,  8».  pp.  185-198.)    D. 

8537.  Ver'weiJ,  B.  Hoop  en  uitxigt  op  do 
eeuwiglioid.  Be!«chonwingen  tot  versterking 
van  cliri^telijk  geloof  en  godsmicht.  Haar- 
lem, 182H,  K-.  Jl.  3.00. 

8538.  riVrlglit,  Thomas,  of  Bnrlhwick,  Scot- 
land]. Farewell  to  Time,  or  Last  Views  of 
Life,  and  Prospects  of  Immortality.  Includ- 
ing Devotional  Exercises  ...  .  By  the  Author 
of  "  Tlie  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice" 
...  .  3d  Ed.  Edinburgh,  (1828,)  1829,  ]>. 
pp.  xxiv.,  499.  —  Reprinted,  New  York,  1828, 
!-••.  pp.  328.     P. 

Pp.  41»-4MI  relau  U  the  fsture  Utt. 

8539.  Mant,  Richard.  Bp.  The  Happiness  of 
the  Blesse<l  considered  as  to  the  Particulars 

^  of  their  State;  their  Recognition  of  each 
other  in  that  State;  and  its  DifTerenco  of 
DegreM.    To  which  are  added,  Miudugs  on 


the  Church  and  her  Services.  ...  From  tha 
6th  London  Ed.  New  York,  (2d  ed.  18C3,) 
1853,  12<».  pp.  225. 

Al  lea»t  Mrren  ods.  hare  been  prioted  la  EoflMid. 

3540.  Carillon,  A.  C.  Zaligu  h(M)p  op  de  toe- 
komMt.  Leerrcdo  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1883, 
8*.yf.  1.25. 

3541.  Pape,  W.  Over  de  waardU  d«r  weten- 
6ch:i]>pcii  in  een  volgeud  leven.  (In  the 
JN'iVmmv  Verhand.  van  fifJ  Zee.uw»ch  gnwni' 
schap  drr  wrUruch.,  1838,  6«  deel,  2*  stuk.) 

3542.  Edntondson,  Jonathan.  Scripture 
VifWH  of  tiio  Jlfrtvenlv  World.  ...  London, 
18:W,  So.  2i.—ii<l  ed.,  1850.  18«».-- New- York, 
1S56,  32".  i»i).  1:51. 

3543.  CHannlng,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  The 
Future  Life  [of  the  GikmIJ. — A  Sennon  preached 
on  I^IaKter  Sunday,  1834,  in  the  Federal  Street 
Church,  Boston.     London,  1H30«  8«.  pp.  24.  //. 

AI«o  pnbl.  na  No.  133  of  the  Trarf  of  tk»  AmfT. 
Unitarian  A»»oeiatiOH,  1st  ScHcs,  Vol.  Xtl.  pp-  2^- 
4«;  and  in  Cbannio«  ■  Workt,  Dostoo.  Itll,  I'J»,  VoL 
IV. 

3544.  Freeman,  Joseph  Tlisha.  Heaven 
EnteriHi;  or  the  Spirit  in  Glory  Everlasting. 
London,  IH37,  IS*.     HL.    2s. 

Th'a  nutbor  baa  alio  publUhed  "  Hearen  Antlei' 
paled."  new  ed..  li&3.  and  "  Uearen  Unveiled."  18«, 

354.).  Heaven  i  a  Manual  for  the  Heirs  of 
Heawa;  h1«o  of  Angels  and  their  Ministry. 
London,  1887,  8».    BL. 

3540.  Heldenrelcli,Friedr.  Wilh.  Die  Tdr- 
klftrnng  im  T<ide.     Berlin,  1887,  8*.  (11 1  sh.) 

3547.  Sheppard,Jo)in.  The  Autumn  Dream; 
Tlion(;hti«  in  WrHe  on  the  IntiTmediate  Stata 
of  lluppy  Spirits.     Ix>ndon,  1887,  8».    BL. 

3548.  Dentonstratlon  de  la  certitude  d'aa 
Itonlieur  eternel  iMjur  les  Juittps  apK'S  cette 
vie,  Ruivie  de  la  deKcriptiuu  de  ce  iHmheur 
d'npr^s  les  id6es  one  nous  en  donnnnt  la 
sainte  Ecriture  et  les  moilleurs  th^logiens 
catliul!<iues.  Parl'abb^^^^  .  Augers,  18n» 
IS*.  (6  sh.) 

3MD.  KHulTer,  Joh.  Ernst  Rud.  De  biblica 
*(oi}f  aiwi'iov  Notione  ...  .  Dresdae,  1888, 
\:  pp.  xiv.,  197. 

3550.  Liange,  Joh.  Pet.  Das  Land  der  Herr^ 
lichkeit,  iHler  die  chriistliche  1.^'hre  vom  Him- 
niel.  (Aus  der  Kvang.  Kirchenzeitung  abge- 
druckt.)    Meurs,  1838, 12*.  i  th. 

3551.  Fmtmre  Life  (The)  of  the  Good.  ... 
Boston,  iHStt,  12».  pp.  108.     BA. 

3552.  Slebenhaar,  Friedr.  Otto.  De  Fide  et 
S|>e  in  altera  etiani  Vita  mansuris.  Dlsser- 
tatio  exegetico-philoeophica.  Penigae,  1889, 
8*.  pp.  44. 

3553.  Thilo,  Joh.  Carl.  . . .  CommenUtio  de 
Ctxlo  Knipyreo.  P.  I.-III.  Ilalae,  183IMO, 
49.  pp.  28,  20,  24.    J). 

3554.  Droont  van  den  hemel.  Groningen,  R. 
G.  J.  Sladoitt,  [183—  or  184—,]  sm.  M.  /.  0.10. 

3555.  Jo>'S  (The)  of  Heaven.  By  a  Layman. 
London,  1840,  8*.    BL.    4s.  6d. 

3550.  Merrjr,  William.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Happy  Futurity  (established  on  the  Hurt*  Kvi- 
dence  of  the  ISible.  2d  Ed.  Reatling,  (...) 
1S40,  sm.  b«.  5«.— 4th  Ed.,  London,  1848.  2x. 

3557.  Nelk,  Th.  Die  Seligkeit  im  HimmeL 
Froninicii  zur  Krquickuhgauf  dem  Wege  sum 
Himuiel.     Augsliurg,  1848, 12*.  pp.  iv.,  70. 

8558.  Tliontpson,  Edward.  Sermons  upon 
the  Future  State  of  Happiness  ...  .  dm- 
don,  1848, 12>.  pp.  264.  — 2d  ed.,  ibid.  1844,  8*. 
6«.  flr/. 

For  eontenu,  aes  Darling's  Cftinp.  MthtUff. 

8550.  Uroe*  Th.  iran  der.     Het   eeuwiga 
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'  -  Km Ih.    London.  ISSl,  mi.  »JiB.  Wd 
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orld.     London,  1M».  1* 

SS61> 
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iss.i 

VKprng. 
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18-.  pp.2». 

IMS.  Wtatdey.John. 
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In 
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vBoJvan 
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I,  H>.  pp.  M8 

SMa. 

Oarden,  Fnnda 
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U.O.  .. 

Z 
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ij  U..1  -I^r. 

LHrTcde 

USD,  Dodworllt,  . 


Tha  Btllcr  UnJ; 


yl.  o-w. 


MBBll,  t 


.    Hmoki 


AtNHle  uf  thu  Snlnteil  Demi,  ...  14th  lid. 
PLiMadiilphiK,  lan  [cup.  IMt],  l>.  pp.  xll., 

IMe. ...  The  H«ir*nlif  Recognition;  «, 

An  EuDHt  ond  gcrlptontl  Disunion  of  At 
QiiHllun,  Will  [nc]  wo  know  oar  Fricodi  in 
U..nvrnt  ...  I^lb  Ed.  l-htlwlolpbli,  Kt» 
[cop.  iWI],  !>.        — 


itei.  - 


..  l^e  Ilea 


KniiilurnieuU  >nd  EnJoymeDIn  of  ll.<!  Silnli  .  , 
In  Ilntrn.  ...  Sth  Ed.  i-hlUdc]plii>,  1U8  <  ^ 
[cor.  IM3J,  1*  pp.  Sdi.  ^     „u.wu 


t  HkelcliH  itf  the  Pkndiea  of  Oud. 

IWlf  1*. 

I  URl.  HVIlImctt,  Robert  Aril.  PusdiHMht 

I      Ilomrof  lUppxeoDlaattnDedh.    |gU,»>. 

■ii.M. 

Wii.  Carllls,  Junei,  D.D.    The  Stmlioa  and 

3SS3.  Meek,  Robert.  HeircDlT  Tblnp;  er, 
Thu  HlFninI  llopa.    Londoa,  MM.  hd-  ^.  tt- 

3tM.  Thompioii,  Ansnalna  C.  The  Betler 
L.nd;  or.  1'l!7BeLie.Fr^  Jonmry  ud  Fiitnni 
Homo....    B0.I00,  IHM,  1».  pp.  au.    «. 

atM.  ncDonklA,  Jatun  MJtdlaun.  My 
Felhcr'I  HuiliHi:  or.  The  lleevrn  of  the 
BIhle.  Nm.  Torlt,  I8U,U>.  pp.  il»,  "-KB. 
e.  — London.  IBM,  )>, 

SiM.  Adamm,  Wllllun.  if  J>.    TheThirrGu- 

Mun'e  Kdii.,  Reilrmpllon.  Mud  KMtortikm. 

New  Vork,  lUO,  l->.  pp.  %(. 
1687.  MoXKcU,  Detld.    Tlie  Glory  of  ihe 

nHiiJdvted.  ...    DelD~>t,  IKU,  1».  pp.  ^3- 
VM.  Davica,  Edvln.    OHdiimh  of  iwr  Hf*- 

vrnly  Uonie;  ur,  The  Dmliny  of  the  Glorihed. 

5ST,i>.  pp.  aeo. 


tMie.  IHoiiiilford,  WlHInn. 


ungilnuh.  GiHHD.nil, 

>.  [Oaiparliii    N.  Balaalcr,  Cetmlta 

■  1.    L«Larliuii>ctle>te>(  i-ulonteurda 
Kl-iione  prorhlliu.     i'ml[>,IIIUI.lt».  pp-ML 


ana  FaberiOeorRagUnlej.  Thellui; 


ttll.  TaylBi 
a). 


■.ii.(iM ' 


ilJcred.  , 
\W>t,f,un.Wt\ 

The  New  lU 


WT3.  Dell,  Robert.  The  I 
don,  vat,  «•.  pp.  313. 

»T4.  Baath,  Dnnlar  T> 
tluiiuui  KluEdnm  of  Chrin 


id  Hope.    Los- 

.    The  Fnlnre 


UeZ  Oar   llrevenly  Home;  or.  Gllmfan  of 

the  Ulory  and  BIlM  of  the  Better  Werid.  flj 
lh.^Autborof'OodiiLoT.1"  Loudon.  lUJ^ 
1».  p]>.  43).    Bth  ed..  Olid.  IBtl,  t>.  pp.  4M). 

SSKI.  DavUi  Woortlinry.  The  ReeolifnlCHi. 
end  Ibe  King  ofOlorj.  Pbiladelplil*,  IM*. 
l».pi..2ii. 

SIM.  Fallooa,  ffer.  vntlin  Uanw.  Thlnm 


SfiU.  Hcavcani: 


111  ed.  ihid,  IXel.  1 


Glorinrd  Salnte. 
*ul.  Loiukni.  IM 
Wit.  Hill,  Henry 


r.  TheBelnli 


Salloni  froni  the     sum.  Her 


Dd  Tilers:  or,  Eanh  ud  IlHiH 
..    Sew  York.  ISat,  1*.  pp.  41 

1  ftd^Brenif  1 'lfi»,  1  "pp.  S 
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3597.  LUter,  William.     Physico-prophetical 


JCikMiyH  on  the  Lootlity  of  tho' Eternal  inherit 
anro  its  Nature  an«l  CI 


hamcter  the  ReMurrec- 

ti<»n  BtKly  and  the  Mutual  Recofrnition  of 
Glorified  Siiints  ...  .  London,  1801,  8».  pp. 
xvi.,  455.  *        *^* 

Matnulnt  that  the  reocwed  earth  vlll  be  the  eternal 
abode  of  the  rigbteoiu. 


8697».  Clarke,  George  W.  The  Righteous 
Demi  hetwffn  Death  and  the  Resurrection. 
(n,ritiian  Hev.  for  April,  186'J,  pp.  23»-260.) 

h.  "Btgttn  of  filrfsrlinrM. 

859S.  Cotta,.Joh.Friedr.   Dissertatio historico- 
thf()U»}j:ica  pri(»r  de  divemis  Oradibus  Oloriao 
Beutdrnni.    Tubingae,  1738,  4». 
See  .\o.  M02*. 

8599.  Dannhaaer,orDaiinli«\ircr,Joh. 

Conr.     An  in  Vita  aeteriiH  futuri  sint  Gloriao 
Gradus7    [Rtsp.  J.  C.  PonderuBauson?!    Ar- 
gentorati,  IWU,  Af>.  pp.  32. 
Answered  io  the  afllroiatlre. 

3600.  BleU-wlJk,J<)hanC.van.  Geestlyck 
graad-b.K'k.     Delf.  1«.H«,  4<'. 

"  <»n  the  degrees  of  future  rewards  abd  panlsh- 
menu."— Fabridua. 

SfiOl.  Burd,  Rirlianl.  Degrees  of  Glory;  a 
Sermon  on  Dan.  xli.  3.   1704,  4». 

3e02.  Mfiller,  Adam  Lebrecht.  Onulns  Vit» 
»tern«':  oder  Doutliclie  Uutorsuchung  derer 
HtufTeu  des  ewigen  Lebous  ...    .    Jena,  1733, 

860->.  Cotta,  Joh.  Frie<lr.    Dissertatio  dogma- 
tlc<i-polfniitii  de  diversis    Gradibus    Gloriae 
Beatoi  uni.    Tubiugae,  1778.  4«. 
Scv  No.  UW. 

8603.  Flatt,  Joh.  Frie<lr.  tou.  Bemerknn- 
gen  Uber  die  Proportion  d«r  (fittlichkeit  und 
GlUkseeligkeit,  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Lchre 
des  ChriNtenthnuis  von  der  kiinftigen  Seelig- 
keit  gebeHserter  Menxchen.  (In  his  Magazin 
/.  diHttl.  Vogm.,  etc.  17t7,  8«,  St.  II.  pp.  23- 
65.)     if.  ^^ 

3604.  Mant,  Richard,  Bp.  Tlio  Happiness  of 
thoBleMsed.     1838.     See  No.  3539. 

8605.  [Thajrer,  Thomas  Baldwin].  Degrees  of 
llappintfM  in  the  Future  Life.  ( UnivtrsalUt 
Qwir.  for  April,  1857 ;  XIV.  129-140.)    //. 

See  also  several  Sermons  on  John  xiv.  2, 
referred  to  in  Darling's  ()fcloptedia  BibHo- 
graphieoy  Subjbcts,  col.  1180. 

c.  BrrO0nitton  of  Sxitx(h%, 

8606.  Essajr  (An),  proving  we  shall  know  onr 
Friends  in  Heaven,  written  by  a  Disconsolate 
Widower.    London,  16tt8,  8».    BM. 

8607.  Stdlir,  Nic.  Fr.  Programma  de  Quies- 
tione  ab  ipso  Luthero  pridie  ante  obitum 
pntposita:  Nuni  aliquando  Beati  in  Vita 
iEterna  niutuo  et  distincte  se  agniturl  sint. 
Curiae,  17-W,  fol. 

8608.  Schrifl-  and  ▼ernnnflml&Bslgc 

Ertfrterung    der     Utkannten     theoK^iMclien 
Frage:  Ob  man  den  Sterbenden  einen  Grnss 
an  die  Seinigen  im  ilimmel  mitgebeu  kttnne? 
Freyberg.  1758,  4«.  (2  sh.) 
ADswered  in  (he  alBniiatlire. 

1609.  Price,  Richard.  Four  Dissertations.  . . . 
in.  On  the  Heasons  for  expecting  that  Vir- 
tuous Men  shall  meet  after  Death  in  a  State 
of  Happiness.  ...  London,  17fS7,  H".  pp.  rii., 
439.  i^.  — The  3d  Eil.,  with  Additions.  Lon- 
don, 1772,  8o     i)._4th  ed.,  ibid.  1777,  8«. 

8eia  HoAnann,  Karl  Gottlob.  De  Quiea- 
tione.  An  in  Vita  aeterna  Aninme  Beatorum 
a  Corpore  aeparatae,  siut  se  iuvicem  visurae 


atquenowjitnrae?  [Progr.]  Vltebergne,  1773. 
4«. 


3611.  Ansaldl,  Casto  Innocento.  Delia  spo- 
ranzu  e  della  con.s«ila7.ione  di  rive«lere  i  carl 
nostri  nell'  altra  vita.  Torino,  1772,  %».— 
Also  BaRsano,  1788,  8».    45  bai. 

3612.  Ucber  dietrostTollelloffnnngunNere 

LJoben  im  andcrn  Leben  wieder  xu  sidiun. 
Kin  deutKcher  Auszug  aus  des  Profewor  C.  I. 
Ansaldi  italieni^hen  Bnclie  gloiches  Namens. 
. . .    Halle,  1793,  8».  pp.  62.  pp.  82. 

3613.  LcM,  Gottfried.    Num   Beati  Parentes 
suoH,  LiberoH,  Conjuges,  ceteros(|ue  Amicos 
et  Familiares,  qnibuHcum  in  Terrls  vixerunt 
denuo  Mint  agnituri  ?    Oottingue,  1773,  4». 

Bt  printed  In  bi«  Opuacida,  If.  SiU  et  neqq..  with 
the  liUe:  — "  De  Beaiorutn  iu  Ccolis  Coosortio." 

3614.  Christlicher  Trost  am  Orabe  eines 

einzlgen  KIndes  ...  .  f Mott.),  "  Werden  wir 
unsern  Liebling  elnst  wiedersehen?"]  2» 
Aufl.    G(ittingen,  (1778,)  1786,  8».  pp.  38. 

3615.  Sturm,  Christoph  Christian.  Die  HoflT- 
nung  der  Frumnien,  einander  in  der  Ewigkeit 
wieder  zn  sehen.  Hamburg,  1788,  8».  — 2« 
Aufl.,  Und.  1790,  8».  pp.  31. 

3616.  RIbbeek,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Vom  Wioder- 
HH.en  in  der  Kwigkeit.  Vier  Predigten.  2» 
Anfl.  .Magdeburg,  (178«,)  1792,  8«.  pp.  166.  — 
Neue  Aufl.,  1828. 

A   thttch  tr«ii.«iatloo,  Utrecht,  1791,  tP ;  V  dnik, 

Antst.  1h29,  H**. 

3617.  Kngel,   Kstrl  Christian.     Wir  werden 

uns  wii><ieri<ehcn.    Eine   Unterredung  nebst 

einer  Elegio  ...    .    Neue  mit  dem  Na^htrag 

yoiniehrte  Aufl.     (GOttingen.  1787,  88,  97,) 

Leipzig.  1810.  8«.  pi>.  xvi.,  173.  62.     U. 

"  Exce\\eat."—BreUck.    A    DuUk  trauslation.  f 
druk,  Utiecbt.  1804.  tf. 

3618.  Mfiller,  J..h.  Trangott.  Ueber  unser 
kjinnige-i  Wiedersehen.  Friedrichsstadt. 
IT8»,  4o.  pp.  16.  ' 

3619.  Rye,  Joseph  Jekyll.  Personal  Remem- 
brance among  the  Joys  of  the  other  World 
...  B  Discourse  ...    .    London,  1791,  4».  pp. 

3620.  Mfinch,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Werden  wlr 
uns  wiederKehon  nach  dem  To^le  ?  In  Hinsicht 
auf  Hants  Unsterblichkoifslehre  beantwortet. 
Brief©  an  Emma.  Baireuth,  17*8,  8».  pp. 
136. 

The  an«wer  \n  In  the  nega(h-e.  The  argumenu  of 
MQnrh  are  exainiiie<l  and  refutpd  in  a  review  Id  tht 
Jfeue»  theot  Joum.,  17l«.  XII.  4*-Vi.—Brtt*ch. 

8621.  Der  Genius  am  Grabe,  oder:  Wlr 

flnden  uns  wieder  nach  dem  Tode.  Briefe 
an  meineii  Get.rg.  NUrnberg,  1800.  8».  pp. 
116.  — 2«  Aufl.,  1803,  8». 

8622.  [GrUre,  Carl  Rudolph].  BIbllsche  Bei- 
triige  KU  der  von  J.  G.  MUnch  in  Briefen  an 
Emma  beantM-orteten  Frage:  Werden  wir  uns 
wieilersehen  nach  dem  Tode?  Friedrichsstadt 
bey  Drewlen,  1801,  8».  pp.  62. 

3623.  Blessig,  Joh.  Lorent.  Scheiden  und 
Wiederflndcnim  Unsterblichkeitslande.  Drey 
Osterpredigten  ...  .  Strasburg,  1801, 8«. pp. 
64. 

3624.  Moena,  P.  Dichterlijke  proeve  over  de 
vriendttchap  en  het  wederzien  onzer  vrienden 
in  de  eeuwigheid.    Amsterdam.  180*J.  8».  /f. 

1.80. 

3625.  Mflnclt,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Wipder- 
sehen  und  Wicderflnden,  zur  Begrtlndung  der 
Schrift:  Werden  wlr  uns  wiedersehen  nach 
dem  Tode?  Briefe  an  Emma  vom  Genius  am 
Grabe.  Neue  vermebrte  Ausg.  NUrnberg. 
1808,  8».  pp.  158. 

3626.  IWIeland,  Chnstoph  Martin.  Euth*- 
nasia.    1805.    See  No.  995. 

3627.  Vogel,  Paul  Joachim  Sigmand.    Uebw 
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di«  Hoffnung  det  Wideneheoii.  Briefe  an 
EliHR.    NUniberg,  IMM,  8».  pp.  118. 

Forming  the  Moond  part  of  tb«  volume  entittod 
"  OUube  und  HoffiiaBf .  In  Brirfni  an  Selmar  und 
Rllu.'  XArnlters  (8iUsbnoli7n  1806,  8".  ~ "  Kaocl- 
k:nu"^BreUeh. 

8628.  'Williams,  Peter,  D.D.  Remarks  on 
the  Uecoiniition  of  each  other  in  a  Future 
State.     London  r  1809.    2». 

3620.  Ooatcn,  A.  van,  the  younger.  Orer 
het  vrederzien  in  do  eeuwigheid.  Amsterdam, 

[1811?],  S..  Jl.  0.40. 

3630.  Thlelc  von  THIelenfeld,  Joh. 
Auf^st.  Ueber  Fortdauer,  Wiedersehen  und 
Wiedm-erkcnnen,  fllr  liebende  nnd  hofTende 
Seelen.     Sorau,  181*2,  8o.  pp.  96. 

8631.  Alfred  und  Ida.    Briefe  Ubcr  Fort- 

dauer  und  ^Vied«>r8ehen.  2*  gaux  unigearbei- 
tete  und  vermehrte  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1818,  8*. 
pp.400. 

"  Malntaiaa  tbo  doetrlac  of  reeognilioa."— Ar«teeA. 
8«<!  Freode,  Wegwtuer.  I.  4S&-437. 

8632.  Siutenis,  Christian  Friedr.  Oswald, 
der  (Jreis.  Oder  niein  letzter  tilaube,  aU 
Nachlas  zugleich  flir  moiue  Freuude.  ... 
Lfip«i|?,  1813,  8».  pp.  256.  D.  —  2'  Aung.,  ibid. 
1816,  8».  pp.  299.     K— 8»  A.,  ibid.  1820,  8». 

*■  Malnliiina  Um  dociriaa  of  recognition."— #MacA. 
See  No.  3636. 

8633.  Thoughts  on  the  Probability  of  our 
iKMng  known  to  each  other  in  a  Future  Life. 
London,  1814,  8«.  pp.  33.     D. 

8634.  GrMvcll,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Der 
3Ieu8<:h.  Kiiiv  UutcrMUchnng  fllr  gebildete 
Leser.  4*,  neu  beurbeitctu  Ausg.  (Berlin, 
1815, 17.  IH  )  Leipzig,  1839,  S».  (24^  sh.) 

See  Freude,  Wegw«i»tr,  II.  610,  511.  Comp.  Koa. 
9639-41. 

3636.  Hanstctn,  Gottfr.  August  Ludw.  Wir 
werdeu  un^  wittlerHehen.  Drei  Predigten. 
2*  Ann.     Berlin,  (1815,)  1822,  8*.  pp.  94. 

363G.  Khrenberg,  Friedr.    Das  ueue  Leben 

und  die  kunftigu  SViedervereiuigung.  Zwei 
Predigten...     .     Berlin,  1817,  8<».  6  pr. 

A  nulch  traunlatlon,  Amat.  1817.  if*;  2«  druk,  Dor- 
drecht, 1846.  if. 

9687.  Kmljfl^  J.  de.  De  hoop  des  weder- 
sicns,  in  twee  xangen.  Lejdeo,  1817,  8*.^. 
1.40. 

3638.  Winkler,  Ernst  Gottlob.  Werden  wir 
unsJiMiseits  \\  ieilersehea 7  Klne  freimUthige 
Pritfung  der  Griinde  Oswald's  des  Greises  fiir 
den  kiinftlgen  Wiederrerein,  nebst  erheitern- 
den  Biicken  nach  Jeuseita.  Leipxig,  1818,  8*. 
pp.232. 

Bee  Mo.  S63X. 

8639.  GrUveU,  Max  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Das 
WiederMflien  nach  dem  Tode.  —  Dass  es  seyn 
mUsHe  und  wio  es  unr  seyn  k5nue!  In  Bexie- 
hung  auf  lUs  Werk :  Der  Mensch  iijiher  ent- 
wickelt  ...    .     Leipzig,  181tt,  8o.  pp.  56  +•   ■'* 

(>ppoae!<  tbo  common  doeirlne. 

8640.  'U'iacr,  Engel  Vlrich.  Der  Mensch  in 
derhwigkc'it.  Nachchristlich-phllosophischen 
Gruud.tiitzon.  Als Gegenschrift  y.u  deui  Werke : 
Der  Mfn»ch  des  Ilerrn  ...  Grjivell  ...  . 
Wicn,  1S21,  8«.  pp.  f6.     F. 

Bee  the  Leipz.  lAt.  leit.,  1823.  II.  1I4&-4T. 

3641.  GrUvrll,  Max  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Briefe 
an£niilit'nUlK-rdie  FurtdHuer  unMererGcfUhle 
nach  deni  Tude.  Weitero  AttafUhrung  der 
frlihern  Sclirift  des  Verfiissers:  Der  Mensch, 
ttuf  Veraulaf«Hung  der  AVIserschcn  Schrift: 
Der  Mensch  in  der  Lwigkoit.  Leipzig,  1821, 
hfi.  pp.  vi.,  327.     /'. 

Bee  Fuhrmaon,  Handh.  d.  n.  CAeoL  Lit.,  I.  678, 
679. 

8642.  Kttnlf ,  Georg  Otto  D.  Ueber  die  Hoff- 
nnng  des  \\  iedersehens.  Kine  Predlgt.  Han- 
nover, 1891,  8*.  (3  sh.) 
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8648.  Otebomoy  Thoa.    EMaya  on  tha  Eeool- 

lections  which  are  to  fvbaiat  between  Earthly 

Friends  reunited  in  the  World  lo  Come;  aad 

on  other  Subjects  connected  with  Beligioii 

...    .    London,  1832, l'>.  pp.  254.  #*.— 2d£d. 

ibid,  1824, 12*.  pp.  viii.,  354.     G. 

Sm  BcUette  Mm^  N.  B..  XIX.  il7-JSIw  —  The  Csaij 
on  tJie  aubiect  flrat  menticuMd  oeoapiM  pp.  1-46  salj. 

3644.  Strclehcr,  Carl  August.  Ehrmann  nad 
Waller,  Uber  die  Krinncmug  nach  dem  Tode. 
Meraeburg,  1828,  8*.  pp.  314. 

Dentea  remembrancv  after  death. — 9rttaeh.  Bee 
Uie  review  iu  Bohr  a  Krit.  Pred.JBOL,  VII.  11»-1S^ 
Comp.  Fuhrmann.  Baudb.  d.  n,  OeoL  LU..  I.  CM, 
681,  who  praiaea  tbe  Kjle. 

3645.  [Bcrgkf  Joh.  Adam].  Vom  Wiederse- 
hen  und  der  Fortdauor  uuservr  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode.  £in  Andacbtabuch  ...  .  Von 
Dr.  Ileinichen.  10*  unigearbeitete  AtiH. 
Quedlinburg,  (18341,  37.  38,  29,  40,  43,  4&,  47. 
52.)  1854,  8«.  pp.  It.,  108. 

Tbe  flrat  ed.  waa  rntltlcd,  "  Werden  vir  nas  Bach 
diesen  1.eben  wtedfrwrhen  ?"  A  Owaiah  trattaUHan. 
Co|ienhagcn.  1877.  8^  ;~2htiirA.  Z"  drak.  ABB«t.  (IMS-i 
1858.  8».  Bee  Fuhmwan,  M/mndi.  d.  n.  thtoL  LU.,  L 
679,  680. 

3646.  Holat,  Aug.  Friedr.  Belenchtnng  der 
llauptgrlinde  fUrdeuGlaubeu  an  £rinncrauc 
und  Wit'dersehen  nach  dem  Tode.  Eieenberg, 
1828,  8».  pp.  199. 

See  Rohr'a  Krit.  Frtd.BiU.,  X.  S96-Sa;  alM 
FuhrmaoD,  Handb,  d.  h.  UteoL  LU.,  L  681,  aU 
Freude.  WtgvBtiMr.  I.  401,  «06.  wh«  ammmuL  tbe 
work. 

3647.  Strciohcr,  Carl  AugusL  Nenc  Beitrfgp 
zur  Kritik  des  GIhuWus  an  Rflckeriuueruni; 
n:ich  dem  Tode..  Noch  etwaa  Licht  zn  HoUt'e 
Beleuchtuug.  Neustadt  a.  d.  OrLa,  1830,  8*. 
pp.  80. 

Bee  Fubrmann.  aa  abore. 

3647*.  Langadorf,  Carl  Christian.  Ton  der 
Uemiuisceuz  (Ktickerinnerung)  abgeachicde- 
nor  Seelen  an  das  Krdfnlel>en  und  vom  Wie- 
dererkeunen  vornialiger  Bekaniiten.  (In  his 
TheoL  AUiandlungen,  Mannheim,  ISSif  8>, 
pp.  252-2G2.) 

<'  Valuable."— rkJkniMHiA. 

3648.  Meek,  Robert.  The  Mutual  Recopiitkw 
and  LxaitiHl  Felicity  of  Glorified  Saints.  ... 
London,  1880,  12*.  pp.  it.,  126.  <7.— 4th  Ed., 
»6Mi.  1844,  8*. 

8649.  MmstoB,  C.  Ralph.  Recognition  in  the 
World  to  Couie;  or.  Christian  Friendship  on 
Earth  per|H«tuati'd  in  Heaven.  ...  2d  Ed. 
Loudon,  ( 1880,)  1831,  12".  pp.  riii.,  424.  D.  — 
4th  ed.,  ibid.  Ls40, 12». 

A  Ihttch  tran«)ation.  BoCterdam.  S*  dmk.  18K.  f. 
3650.  MantyKlchurd,  Bjk    The  Happiness  of 
the  BliMsod.     IfOd.     See  No.  3539. 

3C51.  Herliuicrln|[^  en  woderzien  na  dea 
dood,  toegi'potd  op  hct  leveu  op  aarde.  Kam> 
pen.  A',  van  lliUtt^  1884,  B^.  fl.  2.70. 

3652.  {Greenwood,  Francis  William  Pitt}. 
Recognition  of  Friuuils  in  Heaven.  {Chritiian 
Exam,  for  May,  1835 ;  XVIII.  222-23U.)    H. 

3653.  Hcurer,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Lehre 
von  dem  Wiedcntelien  in  der  Ewigkeit,  aos 
der  Schrift  eutaickeJt  und  dargestellt,  iu 
Tier  Pi-edigten.  . . .    Glogau,  1885,  8*.  (4  sh.) 

3654.  Vldal,  Francois.  L'e«|»^raiice  de  rev^rir. 
Sermons  eur  la  certitude  quo  uoiu  nous  re- 
conuaftrons  dans  la  vie  k  venir.  ...  Paris, 
1837,  8».  (U  sh.) 

3654*.  ]>orrfBonj.  The  Reco^ition  of  Friends 
in  another  World.  ...  Philadelphia,  1888, 32* 
or  64*.  pp.  96.     G. 

3655.  (^uehl,  Georg.  Die  Hoffnnng  des  Wie- 
derseheus.  Ein  Blumenkrans  auf  thenre 
GrMber.    Erfurt,  1880, 16*.  tgr. 

8656.  Bnrton,  Chariet.  Lectnrea  on  the  MO- 
Ienniuni,andthe  Recognition  and  Interooans 
of  Beatifled  Sainta.    London,  1041,  8*.  7«. 
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3657.  Jaii|[^c,  Frtodr.  Dm  WiMkmehen  micb 
deni  Tude,  udcr  wan  bat  der  31euMch  iiacli  nei- 
nem  Tode  zu  «rwart«u?  ...  Baatzeo,  18l2t 
IS*.  (4  sh.) 

8658.  Sn&lthy  Samnel  FrancU.  Recognition  of 
Frioitdtf  ill  Hiiotiit^r Wuild.  {Chrutian  Rev. for 
Marcli,  tM'i;  VII.  47-73.)    H. 

3^9.  Ebcrhard,  Fr.  Da*  £nde  komnit!! 
ducii  Helieit  und  erkenueu  wir  iiuk  im  groiMivu 
JtfiiM'iU  uieder;  uiit  IktwciHgriiudeu  ...  . 
Quedliuburg,  ISiZ,  l'2f>.  pp.  6'i. 

8660.  Zlmmermauny  Karl.  Wiederaelien ! 
Yi«r  lletnu;lituiiguu  ...  .  Daruutadt,  lM8t 
6*.  pp  62. 

8661.  Sharp,  Daniel.  Recognition  of  Friendu 
in  lIcHvcii.  A  DiiK-ountc  ...  .  Bonton,  1844, 
8».  pp.  24.  —  New  ed.,  ibid.  1857,  18«».     H. 

8662.  Coxe,  John  Rodnuin.  Connideratiuui  re- 
specting the  Recoguitiuii  of  l^'riend.-t  in  auotlier 
World;  ou  theafHrmed  I>e«coutof  JeHuaCiirirtt 
into  ilell ;  on  Flirenotogy  in  Connexion  with 
tbe  Soul,  and  on  the  Existence  uf  a  HonI  in 
Brtitert.  ...  PbiladelpUiA,  1845,  12*.  pp.  {v., 
88.     G. 

866>.  Kerr,  John  J.  Fntiire  Recognition; 
or,  The  JileNsednoMs  of  thoKo  "  who  die  in  the 
Lord.*'  . . .  Philadelphia,  1847,  12*.  pp.  xvi., 
168.    G. 

3662>».  GJenaynct  efter  DKdeu.  Nogle  An- 
dagtsttniiT  hflligede  Kriudringen,  Suvnet  ng 
lliutbet.  EAer  dot  Tydake.  Christiauia,  184U, 
16*.  pp.  14. 

8663.  Sheppard,  John.  Three  Ensaya:  Tlie 
Re-nnion  and  iiecognitiun  uf  Chritttians  in 
the  Life  to  cunie;  Tlu)  Right  Luve  of  Crea- 
ture* und  of  tlie  Creator;  ChriMtian  Convur- 
•at ion.     London,  1H50,  «<m.  8o.  pp.  248. 

Camp.  Kiito  •  Jount.  of  Sac.  Lit.  VI.  503-506.    D. 

8664.  Harbangh,  Henry.  ...  The  Heavenly 
Recognition.    1851.     tfee  No.  35tj6. 

8665.  Davtes,  Kdward.  The  Iloi)e  of  the  Be- 
reaved; or,  Kecogiiition  in  llcuvcn.  2d  £d. 
Belfast,  (...)  1854,  18«.  U.  Hd. 

86C0.  Killea,  J.  M.  Our  Friends  in  Heaven; 
or.  The  Mutual  UecoKuition  of  tlie  Redceniecl 
in  (JIury  denionntrated.  ...  £dinburgh,  1854, 
8».  pp.  286.  — 8th  c-d.,  ibid.  1861, 1>. 

8667.  The  tame.    From  the  4th  F^inhnrgh 

IW.  Etlitetl  l.y  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  Cin- 
cinnati, publ.  for  Ute  Mel/ioditt  EpiKopal 
Church,  1H.59,  lt>. 

Also  reprinted  br  the  Preabjterian  Board  of  Pub- 
UcHtiou.  PbUad.  1857.  ■'  The  moci  tboroui^b  work 
extant  upon  a  lubiect  of  deep  rellgioui  Intereat."— 
Mctkoditt  quar.  Rt:  XX.X1X.  SW. 

8668.  Roaaer,  L.  Recognition  in  Heaven. 
Richmond,  1K5A,  12*.  pp.  2U1. 

8660.  Hceraptuk,  J.  B.  F.  De  hope  des  we- 
derzien*.  ...    (ironingen,  1858,  8*.  pp.  26. 

8870.  Harris,  Thoraaa  L.  Sernionn . . .  preaclied 
io  tlie  .N(^hanic«'  Institution,  David  .Street, 
ManchtfHter.  ...  No.  4.  The  Recognition  of 
Friendit  in  iltjaven.  ..  London,  [185tt,J  16*. 
pp.  59-79.     //. 

8671.  Perkins,  0.  T7.  Light  In  Darkness; 
or  Social  iielations  in  Heaven.  . . .  New  York, 
I85tt,  32>.  pp.  32. 

3672.  Sch^rerdty  Helnr.  Trennung  und 
Wieder»ehen,  o«ler :  Der  (jianbe  an  eiu  ewiges 
Lebeu.  . . .     Leipzig,  1861,  8*.  pp.  183. 

(C  €lit  **  firatiSr  Ftsion." 
8673.  Cmaa,  Nicolaiu  (Krcba)  dc,  Caro., 


1401-1464.    Do  Vlftione  Dei.    {Opera,  Basil. 
1565,  fol.,  I.  181,  el  iteqq.) 

3C7S>.  Petam  {Lat.  Pctavtita  ,  Denis,  1644. 
Do  Visioue  Dei.  (In  hiit  Opu6  de  T/iecL  Dttg- 
9uUibH4,  Tom.  I.  De  Deo,  etc.  Lib.  V LI.)    H. 

3674.  Spark,  Robert.  Tbe  Saint's  Everlasting 
Joy;  or,  a  Treatise,  discovering  the  Presence 
of  tiod  to  be  the  Saint's  FuliieKi*  of  Joy  and 
Eternal  {Measure.     London,  1660, 12*. 

3675.  Alderetc,  Bernardo  de.  ...  Commen- 
tarioruin  ac  Di^putationum  in  prininm  Partem 
D.  Thomw,  de  Viidone  et  Scientia  Dei.  Tomus 
prior.  . . .    Lugduni,  1662,  fol.  pp.  G54. 

3676.  Osiander,Joh.  AtUm.  Deu.sinLumine 
Gloria;  delini'UtUN.    Tubinga?,  1666,  4o. 

3670.  Comltlbusy  PetruN  de.  Tractatus  de 
Vitione  boatilica.     Venetiis,  167tt,  12*. 

3677.  Itttaclier,  Caspar.  An  Deus  in  Vita 
aEterua  viileri  pos»it  Oculio  Eiectorum  corpo- 
rei»7     Wileber^as  16.su,  4«.   8»/»-. 

3678.  Forbes  (Lai.  Forbeslns  Ik  Corse), 

John.  Di'*scrt:itiode ViHionrlksititica.  lOprru^ 
Anist.  1703,  fol.,  I.  i.  28*2-289.;    //. 

3678*.  Marin,  Juan.  Tractatus  de  Vinione, 
et  Beatitndiiie.  2^  Impressio  ...  .  Matriti, 
(1107.)  1714,  120.  pp.  025. 

3679.  Henn&ann,  Christoph  August.    Medi- 

tatio  de  MoiJo  <|Mo  vi^uri  Miniua  Deuni  in  Vita 

^i;t*-rna.    (^Ir^t  AVw</.,  1714.  pp.  lOS-115.)    //. 

.\1m)  in  bi«  liUMtrttUioHum  Sj/Uog*.  QowXugt.  1743, 
tic.  tf.  Toui.  1.     D. 

30)^0.  Bourn,  Samuel,  of  BttlUm.  Tbe  Trans* 
foriuing  Virion  of  Chriiit  in  the  Future  Statu; 
a  Sermon  on  1  John  iii.  2.    Lon«lon,  17'i2,  S*. 

3680b.  rijafosse, JheAlU].    Prwiectiones 

theoiogicA!  de  Deo  ac  divinis  Attribiitis.  [Pnl> 
lisbeil  under  tbe  ntuue  of  Honoratu*  Tournely.J 
Nova  »litto,  cuiendata  et  ...  Jiiicta.  2  voL 
l>arirtiis.  (1780?  40,  46.)  1751,  12». 

8ee  Quee^t.  4.  ■■  De  Dei  VIhIotm!.'    Thin  ii  reprinted 
in  Xlisne  t  TkaiL  Cur*u*  eompletiu.  VII.  15»-227. 

3681.  HIrsch,  Job.  Oottfr.  Das  AuHcbaueu 
(jottes  im  ewigen  Leben;  eine  Predigt.  fiii- 
dissiu,  1744,  4». 

3682.  Meyer,  Job.  Dus  verherrlichte  Auge 
in  deni  ludigen  Anscbaneu  Gottes,  txler  Eriir- 

eniMg  der  Frage:  Ob  die  AuNerwiihlten  ini 
Ilimmel  Gott  nach  seinem  Wu.<(en  schaneu 
werden.  Ureslau,  1744  (Meusel)  or  1745 
(Georgi),  4». 

3683.  Weismaun,  Christian  Eberhard.  De 
Visioue  beatificti.    Tubinga%  1746,  8«. 

3684.  HIrsch,  Job.  Gott^r.  SchriH-  und  ver- 
nunftm&.'«8ige  Gtiianken  wider  Herrn  Johaun 
Meyers  ...  Tractat:  Dass  die  Auserwkhlteu 
niit  iliren  Augen  des  l^eibes  das  nnmaterielle 
We^en  <iotteM  sebeu  wUrden  ...  .  Dresden, 
1747,  40.  (4  sh.) 

3685.  Meyer,  Joh.  Bescheldene  Beantwor> 
tung  der  vermeiiitcn  Widerlegung  M.  Joh. 
Gottfr.  HirKcliens,  seines  Trartat :  Das  ver- 
herrlichte Auge  in  dem  Anscbauen  Gottes. 
Breslau,  1747,  4«.  4  gr. 

3686.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Dc  Visions  Dei, 
etc.    175U.    See  No.  25t>8. 

3687.  Resch,  Joh.  Jac.  Vier  heilige  Reden 
von  den  lieldichen  Wobnungeu  dri>l»en  in  d«'8 
Vaters  Hau^^e,  nebxt  einem  gedoppelten  Aii- 
liaiige  von  detn  Anscbauen  Gottes.  Marburg, 
1761,  &••  pp.  176. 

See,  further,  various  sermons  referre<l  to  by 
Darling,  Cycloptedia  Bibliographica.  SuiurriN, 
on  Ps.  xvii.  15,  Matt.  t.  8,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  and  I 
John  iii.  2. 
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8.  HelL 

Note.  —  On  purgatory,  m«  AboT«,  Sect  III.  C  4. 
Several  worki  un  the  original  wordf  translated  "hell** 
will  be  found  below,  un<fer  {  4.  Compare  also  {  I. 
"  Rewards  and  Pnniihmentt  of  the  Future  Life," 
throughout. 

3688.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  DiMertatiohistorico- 
theulogica  de  Inferno  ejusque  Sede.  2  pt. 
Tubingae,  1775-76,  4». 

See,  further.  No.  3264,  IW right,  and  tlio 
otluT  w»)rks  referred  to  under  F.  1 ;  No.  3703, 
Rnacai  37u4.  Mcyfart  |  3734.  Swin- 
dell) 3751,  Radi  3753,  Carle  $  375t>, 
Collet)  3757.  Petaui  3787,  OrlUae  | 
4335,  Sawyer. 


3689.  Thomas,  tht  Apotllf.,  (3d  or  4t1i  cent.) 
Acta  i>.  Tliviniae  A|MjMt(>li  ex  Codd.  PartiM.  pri- 
mum  edidit  et  Adnutationibu«  ilhiMtravft 
Joannes  Carohm  Tliilo  ...  .  Lipsiae,  1823, 
8»,  pp.  vL,  cxxvi.,  ItK).     D. 

AUo  In  Tlitchcndorri  Acta  Apo^.  Apocr..  Lip*. 
1S61.  (f .  pp.  llKi-.a4.  Capp.  52-54  contaiu  a  curioua 
deicripiion  of  hell. 

9690.  Cyrillus  AUxandrinus,  fl.  ad.  412. 
Oratiu  de  Kxitu  Auinii,  ct  de  Secnndo  Ad- 
ventn.  (Oprra,  Lutetiae,  1638,  fol.,  Tom.  V. 
P.  ll.b.  pp.  404-41H.)     //. 

"  Gnphlcani  orcl  Chriatlani  descriptlonem  conU. 
net.  '—AmmoH. 

3690*.  Athauaslna,  yViMfo-.  Ad  Antioclinni 
de  Pu'niM  Inferni.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (In  Atba- 
nasii  Opera,  Par.  1098,  fol.,  II.  '264-268.)     H. 

3691.  Ros,  Adam  de,  12th  cent.  [La  vision 
do  Siiint  Paul,  or  L'histoire  de  la  desceute  de 
St.  Pot  aux  enfers.j  (In  A.  F.  OxHuam'H 
Dantf,  etc.  Paris,  1840,  8«.  pp.  34.3-355.) 

Brc  aUo  the  Abt>^  de  La  Rue  a  JSmoU  hUtoriquet 
turtct  Bardes.  III.  13»-U5. 

3692.  Houdaiug,  or  Hondan,  Kaonl  de, 
13th  cent.  Le  H«in};e  [or  La  voye]  d'Enfer. 
(In  A.  JubinarN  MysUrts  inidit$ ^u  quinzieme 
ticcU,  I'HTiH,  1837,  8»,  II.  3S4-kV3.)     If. 

Seo  the  I/ittoire  Ut.  de  Ux  FraHce.  XVIII.  787-792. 

3693.  Jongleur  (Du)  qui  alia  en  Kufer,  or 
Du  Saint  I'ierre  et  dn  Joujeleor.  13/A  ceut,f 
(In  Uarbazun'b  f\ibliaux^  ed.  3I^u,  1808,  8«, 
III.  282-290.)     H. 

&€«  the  DDiilrvl*  in  Lc  Grand  d  Au»<t'«  Fabliaux, 
etc.  3«  rd..  II.  -}43-2J0,  or  Wright's  St.  Patnckt  Pur- 
gatOTjf,  pp.  47-ltf. 

3694.  Salut  (L(>)  d'Knfer.  ISth  cent,  f  (In  A. 
Jubiniil'H  Jouglfurs  el  Trouvcre*^  Paris,  1835, 
8s  pp.  4:>-»5.)     //. 

3695.  Tralte  dc8  peines  d'Enfer  et  de  Pnrga- 
toire.     Parib,  IVrarc/,  l<ltt*i,  fol. 

"Ouxragc  curieux  rt  niogulicr..  Ceat  le  premier 
qui  ail  paru,  en  Francois,  aur  oetta  matiere."— />• 
Mure. 

3696.  ExamplcK  how  mortal!  aynne  makoth 
the  ^ylllK'l'l4  inobedyentea  to  haue  many 
payneK  and  dolonra  within  the  fyre  of  Hell. 
...  [London,  Robert  H'y*,  153 —  or  IM— ?J 
120. 

Bee  Dibdina  Tgp.  AiUtq.  III.  189.  190. 

3697.  IrenwuM,  Chriiitoph.  Spiegel  der  HSllcn 
nnd  der  Verdanimten.  Unael,  15^,4*.  (61  sh.) 

3098.  Cochelet,  Anastase.  Calvini  Infernua 
advci  i<u<4  Jo.  Polyaudrum.  Autverpiw,  160S, 
S».  pp.  192. 

3000.  Polyandera  Kcrkhove,  Joh.  Ke- 

«<pt<n«(iu  ad  AiiaMtiMii  Citcheletii  Carnielitre 
Suphivmata  Hub  hoc  Titnlo/iCalvini  Infernmi 
...    .     Dordrechti,  1610,  8*. 

37iX).  Cochelet,  AnaittaM).  Ccemeterium  Cal- 
vini Inferni  et  allnruni  eJUHdvin  Inipietatnm 
...  [in  auHwer  to  J.  PolyuudurJ.  Antverpia?, 
lOVIt  8o.  pp.  789. 
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3701.  GrecnDTOod,  Henry,  abont  1614. 
WorkH.    13th  l>:<i.     London.  1650,  P>. 

••A  lre«ti«e  on  the  great  daj  of  jadgeaieat."  pp.  1* 
83 ;  "  Tormenting  Tophei.  or  a  lenible  de*eri|iiki« 
of  hell :'  on  la.  xxx.  33.  pp.  23&-ga6. 

3702.  Hornc,  Robert.  Certaiuc  Semiocd,  of 
the  Rich  3Iaii  and  Lazarus  ...  .  Londuo, 
l«ltt,  4*. 

3703.  Rnsca,  Antonio.  ...  I>«*  Inferno,  et 
Statu  Di(*monuni  ante  Mundi  Kxitium,  Libri 
quinqne.  In  quibus  Tartarea  Citvitaa,  paraia 
ibi  Cruciameutorum  Genera,  Ethntcunim 
etiam  de  hia  O))inione«,  IHemonutuq:  Conditio 
Uiiq:  ad  niagnnm  Judicii  Diem,  vuria  Krudi- 
tione  deMcribnntur.  ...  SJcdiolani,  1621*  4*. 
B.  16,  pp.  574.  flf.  7.     A. 

With  irnengravinfaof  Hell.  Purgatnrr  aud  LiiBl«. 
—  "  TK-a  curieux  et  lort  rveberch^.  —  De  Sure.  Fer 
an  aeciiiint  or  tdc  work,  sec  Wright's  St.  PatTi(k$ 
Pwffotorg,  pp.  100.  101. 

3704.  Meyftirt,  Job.  Matth.  IHu  hSIIiwhe 
Sodonia  . . .  mum  den  innbriinatifCMten  IVntrin* 
platitmen,  M)wchl  alt  tiln  neiier.  d<xh  fcelcbrfer 
Vilter und  Miinuer betjchriel»en.  C<4mrg,  IStHI, 
8«.—  AIiM  NUrnberg,  1630,  HAO,  1661. 1671,  K 
(48  Nh.) 

3706.  Drexellms,  Ilieremiaa.  Infernos  Dam- 
uatoruni  i^ircer  et  Ritgnn  .fIteniitatiM  F^rs  11. 
...  .  Editio  tertia.  Mouachii,  1631, 24".  pp. 
491. 

"Arce  neof  flgurra  repr^aentant  d'uoe  naoi^ 
awes  aiuRuli^rv  le*  «upplUTii<lcN  daniu^**-  Aietren. 
Kunierou«  edltiout.  A  Dutch  tmnfrlatiiia.  h%  F.  de 
Bmldt.  Aut«erpca,  IK».  4K':  bj  J.  UUteffeer.  "  De 
ougelukklge  ei'uwigluid"  <;mid*  l>j(l.  1^.  pa.  !<&. 
with  rngnvings:  French.  "  TnbU-^u  de  la  Ju*tke 
dirlnc.  "  etc.  by  A.  Giinnl.  Part*.  I63S,  IT*,  aad  ether 
editioun;  ty  J.  K.  S.  Coloninic.  *  L  ^tt^raite  nialheu- 
reu!«."  etc.  Pads.  IT88  12":  Ptflieh.  Krakuw,  1««0. 
4**:  ItalioH.  bj  Is.  Klori,  Kama.  1611.  aud  101.  ir. 

3706.  Hortlgas,  or  Ortlgaa,  Manuel. 
Llamu  etcrua.  ...    Zaragnza,  IIMI*  4*. 

3707.  Albrecht,  GeorK.  Vieuobia:  Ach  nod 
Well,  daa  ist,  vun  der  ewigeu  H5Uen-PeiD 
netin  und  dreys)$ig  Predigteu.    Ulm,  [IMS?] 

1668,  4*.  (102  sh.) 

3708.  Mursehel,  laniel.  Vespera.  oder  Tor- 
ach  mack  deas  ewigeu  Tudcs.   Frankfurt,  ItSO, 

8o.  (15  ah.) 

3709.  Stanlhnrst,  or  Stanyhnrst,  Gni- 
lielmnrt.  Regio  Mortis  tfive  Domu»  infelicii 
iEternitatia.  Antverpiie,  1052,  r>.— HTM 
the  title:  —  Tembilium  omnium  terribiliMi- 
mum  Hive  Inferonim  KrgHstuluni.  Editio 
tertia  et  auction  Autverpio?,  105^  16*.  pp. 
50.     With  eutt. 

3710.  Bnnyan,  Johiu  Sighs  from  Ilell,  or 
the  Groans  of  a  Damned  SouL  [On  Luke 
xvi.  19-31.]    London.  KI5K. 

Klne  edition!  pubtitbed  darlog  the  autbor'a  IKb* 
time.  A  Dutch  tranalatioa,  2e  dnik.  Nijkcra,  180. 
am.  9*. 

3711.  Brandia,  Ctarihtoph.  Gehennol<^da, 
dofl  ist,  (iieben  Ildllenpredigten  [on  Matt.  xxv. 
41 J  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1664,  4*.— 
Also  Schmalkaldeu,  1668,  4«,  aud  Frankfurt, 

1669,  4«.  (71  sh.) 

3712.  Blannl,  Giov.  Battista.  La  prigioot 
eterua  dell*  Inferno.  Yenezia,  16611,  1688. 
12«». 

3713. Ewif^e  IlOlien-Pein  in  Fignren  fttr- 

gestellet  ...    .    NUniberg,  1677.  1683, 12*. 

37L>.  Stbcken,  Christian  von.  AniauB 
damnata;  Lamenta  et  Tormenta  (der  Ver- 
danimten Seelen  Klag  und  Plag,)  Rythmis 
nun  iuctmcinnia  ah  Anouynio  Autore  ...  ex* 
pretMa.  Subjunguntur  Hythmi  de  extrenio 
Jndicio  et  Myaterio  Trinitatia  Omnia  a 
Stik'keuio  emendata.  ad  Orthodoxiam  refuT' 
niata,  eodem  Rytiimi  Geuere  in  Linguaoi 
trauHhita  Germanicain,  et  variis  A'eterum  ae 
Recoutitnuiu  Seutentiis,  ad  Margiuem,  ilia** 
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trfttic    Latino-Germanice.    IlAmbnrgi,  166tt» 

4». 

The  flnt  poem  la  the  "DUlogua  inter  Corpus  et 
Anlnuun"  deacriiietl  No.  8*^79.  The  German  rertion 
is  prained.  and  the  notcf  are  aaid  to  be  learned.  See 
Moller'a  Cimbria  Literata,  I.  660. 

8714.  Brldoal»  TousMiint.  L'enfer  fenn6  par 
la  con.>4iil6rati(>n  des  peines  dea  damn^s  ...  . 
Lillp,  1671,  V>. 

8715.  Knopfy  Joh.  Theatram  Infernale,  odcr 
bolIiHchor  t>chatiplatz  ...  .  Frankfurt,  Itf?)* 
4».  (152  ah.) 

S716.  Ernest  I,  Jac.  Daniel.  Eriicbreckter 
Felix  :  diu  l>ewegiiche  Ablohnnng  der  ewigen 
und  nnend lichen  HUllenpein  alien  Qottlosen 
zum  Schrecken  ...    .    Altenburg,  1674| S«. 

3717.  Scliottely  .Tustua  Georg.  Graumroe 
BeachreibiniK  uml  Vorstelliing  der  Ilolle  und 
hUllirtohen  Quaal.     Brauoscbweig,   1676,  8«. 

(24  sb.) 

8718.  Sch^veltser,  Job.  De  Essentia  Pree- 
dostin.-itionia,  de  Plena  Damnatorum  et  do 
Purgatorio.    Colonise,  1981,  8».  8  ffr. 

8719.  FecHty  Joh.  Conslderatlo  Status  Dam- 
natorum, quod  Actioncs  ipsorum,  inprimis 
malafl,  concernit.  Spirie,  1683,  4».  —  Altw 
RostiKbll,  ITtNS,  1727,  h'.  (24  sh.) 

8«e  Atta  Brud.,  1886.  pp.  179-183.    H. 

8720.  Grlebner,  nr  Grtbner,  Daniel.  Be- 
tracbtuug  dett  andern  und  ewigcn  Tories, 
darinnen  nacb  Anleitung  XXIV.  bibliscber 
Spriicbo  sowobl  die  ausfHbrlicbo  Ilullen- 
Bcitcbreibung,  als  auch  die  klilglicbe  UOllen- 
Entfliehung  ...  fUrgestcUet  wird.  Leipzig, 
16^,  8o.  — Also  1689,  8*.  (66  sb.) 

3721.  Bater,  Job.  Wilb.,  tht  elder.  De  Prae- 
gu.ttu  aeternne  Damnationis.  Jenae,  ]684« 
J».  4flrr. 

3722.  FrauclscI,  Erasmus.  Das  unfeblbare 
Web  <ler  Kwijikeit  fur  -die  VerMcbter  der 
Onadenzeit.  Nurnberg,  1687,  8«.  (77^  sb.)— 
Ibid.  1691,  8*. 

S72>.  CIcogna,  Micbele.  Prigione  etema 
deir  Inferno,  in  flgure  ed  esempli  rapprcsen- 
Uta  ...     .     Uolo(rna.  1687, 12«. 

'*  With  engraringa,  horrible  as  thej  are  mde,  of 
bell  tormenta." 

8723.  [PinamontifGioT.  Pietro].  L'Infemo 
apcrto  al  Cristlano  percbe  non  v'entri  ...  . 
Bologna,  1688,  12».  pp.  86.— Novara,  1842, 
18».  pp.  64. 

Nainerous  editionn.  A  Zuf^n  translation,  If onachll, 
iTOfi.  V\  Knglith,  •IMl  oprncd  to  Christian*,"  etc. 
1715,  12";  French,  by  P.  J,  Douny.  Parlt.  1867,  3?". 
AUo  tranBlaicil  \mo'  Spanish,  PortUffutt€,  and  Ger- 
Wkon.    Comp.  No.  427'i. 

8724.  Paaqutn.  Tbe  Visions  of  Pasquin:  or 
a  Character  of  tbe  Roman  Court,  Religion 
and  Practices  ...;  also  an  Exact  Description 


3728.  BeyaclUaff,  Georg.  Wilh.  ...  Theses 
theologicie  de  Morte  sterna  . . .  Pra'side  . . . 
Jolmnne  Joacbimo  Zentgravio  ...  .  Argen- 
torati,  170*i,  4».  pp.  12.    H. 

3729.  Fenerlein,  Joh.  Conr.  Norissimorum 
novissima:  l*re<ligten  ron  der  HUllen  Ewig- 
keit.     Xlirnbcrg.  1702,  4».  (202  sb.) 

3730.  Meditations  of  a  DiTine  Soul:  or. 
The  Christian's  Guide  ...  .  Also,  Argu- 
ments to  prove.  There  is  no  Material  Fire 
in  Hell  ...    .    London,  1703,  8*.     U. 

3731.  Pocker,  Wilbelm.  Die  mit  Betrach- 
tungen  erdffnete  Ilolle.  Sultzbacb,  1707, 12<*. 
(24  sb.) 

3732.  Sonntagy  Christopb.  De  Pico  et  Sul- 
phtire  Inferni  aliisquo  hue  attinentibus  mati^ 
riis,  ex  Ps.  xi.  6.  Apoc.  xx.  14,  15.  Altorfli, 
1708,  4".  4  gr. 

3733.  If  oodyy  or  Moodey,  Sam.  The  Dole- 
ful State  of  the  Damned:  Substance  of  several 
Sermons  preached  at  York  [Maine].  Boston, 
1710, 10». 

3734.  Sirindeii,  Tobias.  An  Enqniry  into 
the  Nature  and  Place  of  Hell.  Shewing  I. 
Tbe  Reasonableness  of  a  Future  State.  II. 
The  Punishments  of  the  next  Life.  III.  The 
several  Opinions  concerning  the  Place  of  Hell. 
IV.  That  tbe  Fire  of  Hell  is  not  metaphorical, 
but  real.  V.  The  Improlmbility  of  that  Fire*8 
being  in,  or  about  tbe  Center  of  the  Earth. 
VI.  The  l>robabllity  of  tbe  ^iun's  being  the 
Local  Hell  ...  .  Tbe  2d  Ed.  With  a  Su]>- 
plement,  wherein  the  Notions  of  Abp.  Tillot- 
Bon,  Dr.  Lupton,  and  Others,  as  to  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell  Torments,  are  impartially  repre- 
sented. . . .  London,  (1714,  8*  pp.  202  -f-,  H.) 
17*27,  8«.  pp.  (16),  472,  (7).    MliS. 

Pp.  S6!^-458  of  the  Suppl.  contain  Le  Cloro'i  Defence 
of  Abp.  Tilloiflon'fl  famous  Kermon.  translated  frnm 
the  Bibl.  chotfie.  VII.  29-J-SnQ.— A  Frtnch  translation, 
by  J.  Bion.  Amst.  1728,  IT.  and  Lcidr.  1733.  8°  ;  Gtr- 
man,  by  J.  H.  Lifbers,  Leipi.  1728.  9>,  also  1731. 
173S.  and  Dessau.  17J&. 

3735.  OttO)  Otto  Friedr Sententlam  anony« 

mi  ci^usdam  Angli  [Tob.  Swinden]  do  Sede 
Inferni  in  Sole  quaerenda.  Preside  Dr.  Jnh. 
Gasparo  Haferung  ...  refutabit ...  .  Vitem- 
bergse,  1716,  4o.  p|).  24. 

See  Journal  de$  Ssavant,  July  19,  1717,  pp.  4&7- 
402. 

3735>.  Le'vrls,  John.  The  Nature  of  Hell. 
1720.     See  No.  3857. 

3730.  Faria  Barrelros,  Antonio  de*  Gri- 
tos  do  Inferno  para  despertar  ao  mundo. 
Lisboa,  1721,  8». 

3734>.  IVIgglcsworth,  Edward.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Punishment  of  tlio 
Wicked  in  a  Future  State.  Delivered  ...  in 
Boston,  April  24th.  1729.  Boston,  1720,  8«. 
pp.  19.    H, 


of  Purgatory  and  Hell ;  in  a  Dialogue  between    3737.  KdMrards*  Jonathan,  the  elder,  170S- 


Pa.«quin    and    Marforio;    translated   out   of 
lUlian.     London,  1689,  4*. 
Compare  Noi*.  SSOH-^ll. 

3725.  Pertseh,  Job.  Georg,  the  elder.  Disscr- 
tatio  prirlim.  in  Scriptum  Anonym!  [Sam. 
Richardson?],  ex  Anglia,  ut  dicitur,  Ger- 
manice  reddltum,  cui  Titulns:  Abhandlung 
von  der  Hdllen.  Norimbergae,  1608,  4«.  (7| 
ah.) 

Bee  No.  8784. 

8726.  Sonntag,  Christopb.  De  Igne  InfemI 
proprio  non  metaphorico,  ex  Dicto  Chisslco 
Mat.  XXV.  41.  [Reap.  J.  SteinbMuser.j  Al- 
torfli, 1700,  4«.  igr. 

8727.  IVjrn.  Elis,  fl.  a.d.  1700.  The  Sleeping 
Bard;  or  Visions  of  the  World,  Death,  and 
Hell.  Translated  f^om  tbe  Cambrian  British 
by  George  Borrow  ...  .  London,  1860,  8«. 
pp.  Til.,  128  4-. 

Bm  ^iMTterflr  Jtsv.  tor  Jan.  1861 :  CIX.  Sft-M. 


1758.  On  the  Punishment  uf  tbe  Wicked. 
See  Benn.  IX-XV.  In  Vol.  IV.  of  his  Work;  New 
York  cd.,  pp.  22^-821.  Berm.  XIII.,  "The  Knd  of 
the  VTIcked  oontemplated  hj  tbe  Ri«hteoas,"  Is  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  doctrine, 
that  "  the  sight  of  heU-torments  *UI  exalt  the  happi- 
nesfl  of  the  Mints  forerer." 

3738.  Saurtn,  Jacques.  Sermon  snr  lea  tour- 
mens  do  rKnfcr.  (In  bis  Sermong  gur  diven 
texte*,  etc.  Tome  II.  La  Hayc,  (1730,)  1749,  8». 
pp.  224-277.)    H. 

An  abrldf ed  tmnslatloo  In  Ko.  277  of  th*  Trsots  oC 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

3739.  Lorlng,  Israel.  Serious  Thoughts  on 
the  Miseries  of  Hell.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Sudbury...  Feb.  20. 173i.  ...  Boston,  N.E., 
1732,  sm.  8*.  pp.  30.    If. 

3740.  in  filler,  Adam  Lebrecbt.  Gradnt  Dam- 
nationis tpternsa,  dns  Ist,  Dcutllcba  Unter- 
suchnng  der  .^^tufTju  dor  owlgen  Vwrdammnlss. 
Jeoa,  17M,  8^ 
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8740.  Doctrtne  (The)  of  Hell-ToraMBts,  etc 
17S8.     »ee  No.  3912. 

3741.  Balestrlerly  Ortemio.  L'lnfemo  pro- 
posto  a  conHideiiirsi  per  cisacun  giomo  del 
roeM.    Fireiize,  1740, 12*, 

3741».  Probsty  Udalricut.    Heylsame  Oedan- 

cken   Ton   <i<>m  (lerirht  und  der  llOUe  ...    . 

Aap<p"r)f,  1754,  8«.  pt>.  036  +. 
ST  42.  Kloge    de   TRnfer.     Onyrafce  critique, 

hiMtoru|ue,  et  moral.    2  torn.  La  llaye,  1769, 

1>. 

AKrib«d  to  a  eertaio  M.  Bteard.— i 


3743.  TIjc  Praise  of  Hell :  or,  A  Dlfcorerv 

of  the  Infurmil  World.  Describing  the  Ad- 
Tan  ta{;eM  of  the  Place,  Trith  Regard  to  its 
Situation,  Antiquity,  and  Duration.  With  a 
Pai-ticniar  Account  of  it«  Inhabitants,  their 
Dresses,  Customs,  Manners,  Orcupationi  and 
Diversions.  . . .  Translated  from  the  French. 
...  London,  v.i>.  [17  ..J,  12*.  pp.  xiv.,  Tii., 
232.     U. 

3744.  [Ltlomlii, ].    Pr^servatif  centre  les 

opinions  orron^es  qui  se  repandent  au  sqjet 
des  i>eineH  de  la  vie  4  venir.  Heidelberg, 
1700,  12-. 

3745.  Patnxsl,  Oioranni  Yincenzo.  De  Sede 
Inferni  in  Terris  quterenda  Dissertatio,  ad 
Complement um  Operls  de  futuro  Impiornni 
Statu,  tribnta  in  Partes  tre«  ...  .  Venetiis, 
1703,  40  pp.  270. 

•■  Malntainn  that  It  Is  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. **— 
BretMck.  .He«  Brueitt  •  N«ue  ThtoL  BihL.  176S.  IV. 
7IX-72'i.     iU.\    Comp.  Nu.  3916. 

374C.  [BeckfortI,  William].  Les  caprices  et 
les  mHliieurs  du  calife  Vathek  ...  .  I'ariif, 
17Wl»  1«». 

For  other  editions  tee  Ou^rard.  An  En^iah  trans- 
lation,  wtih  notei.  Lond.  ITtM,  sm.  8^.  OthiTrdliloiis, 
ibid,  imj,  15.  Si.  36.  M.  49.  &3.  56:  Philad.  IM6.  34. 
64.  Though  not  strictly  beloDfiiig  to  this  cIsm.  the 
vorl(  is  noticed  licre  for  its  powerful  description  of 
the  Hall  of  Ebiis  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

8747.  Tessler  de    Salute-Marie,  . 

Diaconni  sur  Tenfer.  ...  Amsterdam,  1788, 
12f>. 

8748.  Campbell,  Geo.  'A6ik  and  ytt^va. 
(Prelim.  Dij«:«.  VI.  Part  11.  in  his  fitur  Gotpth, 
translated,  etc.  Lond.  1780,  4»,  I.  206-241.)  H. 

3749.    Emery,    Jacques    Andr6,    1732-1811. 

£clnirrtHfiemeut  sur  la  mitigation  des  peines 

de  I'enfer. 

PuMiiihed  anonjuioaslj.  with  his  "  Pens^es  de 
Leibnitz.'  He.  2  vol.  Paris,  1804,  ff>.  but  soon  aOer 
sup|)refl»pd  by  the  author,  so  that  the  original  edition 
is  very  rare.  It  ha«,  however,  been  reprinted  a4  an 
appendix  lo  the  Abt»4  Carle's  tvork.  "  Du  dogme 
eathoMque  sur  renfer,"  Paris,  1842,  8>.  See  below, 
Not.  3750,  37&S. 

87 40*.  Dialogue  et  entretien  d'un  solitaire  et 
d'une  £me  «Ianin6e  sur  les  r^rit^s  e/Traynntes 
de  r^ternite  mat  hen  reuse  et  de  ses  tour- 
ments.  [Hy  Father  G.  M.  C]  Nantea,  1808, 
12<>.  pp.  47.  — /6td.  1827,  12";  Rennes,  1839, 
12». 

8750.  Jarry,  Pierre  Francois  Thtophile.  Exa- 
mcn  d'une  Dissertation  [by  J.  A.  EmeryJ 
snr  la  mitigation  dei  pelnea  des  damnes. 
Leipzig',  ISIO,  .'•. 

3751.  Rad  (Das)  der  ewigen  Htfllen<^ual.  CLn 
the  Curiotitlittn  der  phy»iMh4iterarx$ch'ani$- 
titch'hifttoritchen  Vor-  vnd  MitweU^  Bd.  VI. 
St.  2.    [Weimar,  lHl7,f5».]) 

"  DewrlMng  the  concrptinn*  prevailing  at  different 
periods  rritpcciltig  the  tonutnts  of  hell.'*— ilreCscA. 

3751*.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry,  etc. 
1824,    See  No.  4174. 

3752.  AcUey,  Alvan.    Ilell  a  Place  of  Future 
*  Punishment.     Being  the  Substance  of  Three 

Sermons  delivcriKi  to  the  Baptist  Congrejra- 
tion,  Davenport,  Lonff  Island,  Dec.  29,  1839 
...    .    New-London,  1mO»  8*.  pp.  22.    IT. 
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3753.  Carle,  P.  J.,  the  Ahh6,  Da  dogme  cat^ 
lique  sur  I'enfer;  suivi  de  la  diseertatlon  de 
M.  Emery  ...  sur  la  mitigatios  dea  peinei 
des  damn^.    Paris,  184),  8*.  (31  sh.)  7 >. 

3754.  Angels*  Lament  (The)  over  Lt>9t  Seuli. 
[A  Poem.]  (Aew  Englaruler  for  April,  18tt; 
1.276-278.)    H. 

3755.  [Rof^ers,  George].  Adventures  of  Elder 
Triptolemus  Tub ;  cooipriatng  Important  and 
Startling  Ditcloaures  ccmcerning  Hell:  its 
Magnitude,  Morals.  Employments,  Climate, 
Ac.  ...  To  which  is  added, *The  Old  Man  of 
the  Hill-Side.  Boeton,  1856  [cop.  lOMJ,  18*. 
pp.  197.    H. 

3755%  Arisa,  Juan  de.  XJn  rii^e  al  Infiema 
4  tom.    Madrid,  IS48,  8*. 

3755^.  DfTeaTery  George  S.  Lectnree  on  the 
Future  Life  and  State,  or  the  Bible  View  of 
Hell.  . . .    Madison,  la.,  IMS,  10*.  pp.  84. 

l'nlTer»alist. 

37.56.  KllleHy  J.  M.  Oar  Friends  fn  Hell 
Or,  Fellowehip  among  the  Lust.  ...  Edin- 
burgh. 185— t  large  32».   Id. 

A  eowaterpen  te  **  Oor  FricaiU  la  HeMea,"  by  Iks 
same  author. 

3750.  Collet,  Auguste.  L'enler.  ...  Paris, 
1801,  lh«.  pp.  344. 

The  author  it  an  anbelievcr. 

375Ch.  Ijlweriift4»re»  D.  P.  Bible  Doctrine  o( 
Hell,  or,  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Four 
Original  Words,  Slieol,  Iladea,  Gehenna,  1 
Tartaru.«,   rendered    Hell    in  the  Scriptures. 

.Chicago,  [1861?]  32».  pp.80.    HI 
UniversalUt. 

375€«.  Bro-vrnsoiiy  Orestes  Angnstus.  Tbs 
Punii«hment  of  the  Keprobate.  {Brotcmon't 
Quar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1862,  pp.  85-1  l.X)  H. 
Compare  the^same  lUriev  Ibr  Jvlf,  18il,  p|k.  9S 
(where  Qloberti  i*  quotedt.  371.  S72.  and  At  Oct.  lf€l, 
especially  pp.  41»-4».  432-4S«.  The  pre»eM  artielt 
contains  letters  from  t«o  of  the  anther's  CattaellB 
friends  tn  oppoeltron  to  his  \ir«»,  with  replies.  la 
the  October  number  of  his  Rrrlev  (p.  4S>  Biicts— 
asks:  — "1.  Are  the  wicked  eTeria«tlngly  pnaislMd 
becauae  they  are  eTerlastingly  sinnlBr  7  S.  k  tbdr 
pnnHbment  rhidietlre  or  simiilj  espiatt*  e  T  3.  Dea 
it  neevmartly  ioelnde  any  more  thna  i<i  implied  la  the 
lou  of  heaven  or  soiiereaiurvl  gor^l?  4.  Dees  it 
aceessarily  . . .  exdnde  the  reprobate  ttwm  all  A- 
minuttoii  or  thdr  suffrHnirB  under  the  cxpkiilea  e>er> 
Balljr  Koinc  on,  or  from  fraduallj  attalbinc  to  that 
degree  of  Iroperfert  good  forealiariaiwed  tn  what  thee- 
loeiaas  rail  the  sUl«  of  pure  nature?"  — and  Hft, 
"  We  know  nothing  in  the  deflnillona  c.f  tho  Cknreh 
that  forbids  ns  to  hoM  the  inUder  view  indtcated  ia 
these  qoesUona." 

4  Duration  of  Fntnre  Pimialuneati 

Note.  —  Compare  the  preceding  section ;  alss  CSaa 
in.  Seet.  III.  A.  1,  E.  and  F.  L 

3767.  Petan  (Lat.  Petavlns),  Denjs. 

On-  the  opinions  v(  the  FutLen  eoaceralaf  tke 
nature  and  etemltr  of  hell  tormenu.  see  kls  fWL 
Jhffm.  «!•  Anftii9,  Lib.  HI.  ee.  5-«.  ia  T«m.  III.  p». 
10:i-116  of  his  Oput  4*  Tk*^  Jfofm..  Antsrar^  tlOH, 
ere.)  1700.  foL     H. 

3758.  Selhulae,  C  A.    De  cxebriori  a 
ardtrasef  in  Oi>inionibus  Hominum  • 
craxrti,  maxime  recentiwima.    BeroUni,  1761, 
4*.  2ffr. 

8759.  IHetelmalry  Joh.  Aagostfa.  Commenti 
fanatici  de  Rervm  Omnivm  awoKmrrnvrmm 
HiKtoria  antiqrior  ...  .  Altorfii,  1769,  8*. 
pp.  280.    r. 

'*  Tory  mlaable."— AisteeA. 
3700.  Cotta.  Joh.  Frledr.    Hlstorte  sucdncta 
Dogmatifl  de  Poenanun   infcmalium   Darap 
tione.    TobingM,  1774,  4*. 

8701.  TbleH.  Joh.  Otto.  Ueber  die  bibUseb« 
und  klrrhlfehe  Lehrmdnvng  Ton  der  Bwi|^ 
keit  der  HffUsnstrafeD.  Ilambwg,  ITf  1,  8^ 
pp.  66. 
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8761  BroMrn,  TtaomM.  A  History  of  the 
Orii^in  and  Progress  uf  the  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation.  AI«o,  the  Final  Roconci1ia<- 
tion  of  all  Men  to  Uolinem  Itnd  Happiness 
ftiUy  and  clearly  proved  from  Scripture, 
ReaHOQ  and  Common  Sense.  ...  By  Thomas 
Brown,  3I.E.  Anthorof  the  History  of  the 
Shakers  ...  and  History  of  the  Jews.  Al- 
bany, lg2«,  12».  pp.  416.     B. 

8763.  Ballon,  Hosea,  2d.  The  Ancient  His- 
tory of  L'niversalism :  from  the  Time  of  the 
Apostles,  to  its  Condemnation  in  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  A.D.  553.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, tracing  the  Doctrine  down  to  the  Era  of 
the  Refi)rmation.  ...  Boston,  1829*  12*.  pp. 
326.    H. 

3764. Tht  same.  2d  Ed.,  revisetl.  Provi- 
dence, 1842,  12«.  pp.  310. 

3765.  Whltteinore»  Thomas.  The  Modern 
History  of  Universalism,  from  the  Era  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  ...  Bos- 
ton. ]$S0, 12».  pp.  458  f.     H. 

See  an  artlele  (by  Jamei  Walker)  In  the  CkrUtltm 
Exam,  for  May,  18S0:  VIII.  TM>-7»2.    H. 

8766. The  Modern  History  of  Universalism 

...    .    [A    new    edition,    greatly    enlarged.] 
Vol.  I.     Boston,  1860,  12».  pp.  408. 

For  the  history  of  Ualvcr<aliBm  In  thli  country,  see 
alw  irhitteiB'ire's  Ltve«  of  Walter  Balfour  (Bo«ton, 
\fAi,  3/>),  of  Ho>ea  BaHoo  (4  vol.  ihid.  18M-6&,  13»). 
aad  hi*  Autobiogr.iphy  (ibid.  18S9,  12»). 

3767.  GrlUse,  Joh.  Geo.  Theodor.  Bibliotheca 
magica  et  pneumatica.  . . .  Leipzig,  184S(  8*. 
pp.  iv.,  175.     H. 

Oa  th«  "  Lehre  too  der  HMIe  and  ihren  Straftfn." 
we  pp.  13.  IS.  aod  14«-14a. 

3768.  Smithy  S.  R.  Universalism  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church;  a  Dis- 
course ...    .    Albany,  184S«  8«.  pp.  20. 

8760.  SaMrjrer,  Thomas  Jeflerson. 

A  aeries  of  "  Contrihutlom  to  the  History  of  I7nl- 
▼ersaUsni"  by  Dr.  Sawrer,  published  in  the  Ckrbttian 
Ambauador.  New  York.  IW— •  U  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Whiltumore  aa  valuable. 

3770.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment. . . .  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston,  1856) 
1>  or  18«.  pp.  2.51. 

Traces  the  doctrine  to  a  heathen  Muroe. 

8771.  Pltratt  John  Claudius.  Pagan  Origin 
of  Partiulist  Doctrines.  ...  Cincinnati,  1867, 
I2>.  pp.  246. 

See,  further,  ft>r  the  history  of  opinions  on 
this  Hubject,  No.  HSIH,  Petersen)  3839, 
"White }  3017,  WhUtoni  304.5.  Patnx- 
ml  I  4  Ci5,  Sawyer }  4420,  Hudson  |  4484, 
Unlversallsmns* 


3772.  Orlgenes,  n.  a.d.  2S0.    See  No.  2012. 

377a.  Sedtns  Erlgena,  Johannes,  fl.  a.d. 
858.    See  No.  2Ul7. 

3774.  Zorsl,  Francesco  Giorgio  (Lat.  Frands- 
cus  Georglns).  De  Harmonia  Mundi  totius 
Cantica  tria.    Parisiis.  1544. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  anlreranl  reftomtlen. 
Bee  J.  W.  Peter«eo'«  MwroMoy  airosaraffraevwf, 
•te.  Tom.  I.  OesprAoh,  §tc.  I.  81-«S. 

3775.  Pacol,  Francesco.  De  Christ!  Servatoris 
EfflcaoitHte  in  omnibus  et  singulis  Ilominibns, 

auatenus  Homines  sunt,  Assertio  cathoUca. 
oudae.  1592,  8«.  n  nh.)    BL. 
See  Baylu,  art.  Pue^iua. 

8776.  Recnptto,  Giulio  Cesare?  Sacrarinm 
de  stupenda  horrendaque  Suppliciorum  apud 
Inferos  .)?ternitate :  itemque  Sacrarinm  for- 
midabile  de  Multitudlne  Reproborum  et  Elec- 
torum  Pauritate.    Colonlae,  1(120, 12». 

This  work  it  aaerllMd  to  Reeupito  by  Rotmnnnd, 
la  hie  ^arU^tnmg  au  Jbcher't  aflgam.  €hUkrttn' 
LtuOut,  thoniih  not  mentioned  by  Backer  under  his 
name.  It  nemn  to  have  hren  pabl.  anoayntonsly ; 
sss  Upsatai,  JNM.  MUMt  TkML,  II.  M. 


3777.  Sonert  or  Sonner,  Ernest.  Demon* 
stratio  tiieologica  et  philosopltica^  quod  aetor- 
na  Impioruui  Supplicia  non  arguant  Dei  Jim* 
titiam,  sed  Ii\|ustitiam.  (In  '*  Fausti  et  Laelii 
Socini,  item  Ernesti  Sonneri  Tractatus  aliquot 
theologici,"  etc.  Eleutheropoli  [Amsterdam?], 
1664, 12»,  pp.  36-€0.)    BL. 

A  jEHilcJ^  tmnilatioa  was  pohl.  in  1081.  For  aa 
aoeoant  of  the  work,  with  extractn,  see  Bock's  HUt. 
Antttrin.  I.  U.  8M-^»9.  See  also  Waloh,  MM.  TimL 
I.  »t»,2M. 

3778.  IVInstanley-yGerrardorJerrard.  The 
New  Law  of  Righteousnes  budding  forth,  la 
restoring  the  Whole  Creation  from  the  Bond- 
age of  tLe  Curse.  . . .  London,  1549t  am.  8*. 
pp.  (12),  120. 

3770. Several  Pieces  ^thered   into  one 

Volume:  set  forth  in  Five  Books:  viz.  I.  The  * 
Breaking  of  the  Day  of  God,  or  Prophesies 
fulfilled.  II.  The  Mystery  of  God  concerning 
the  Whole  Creation  Mankind.  III.  The  Saints 
Paradise  ...  .  IV.  Truth  IMling  up  iU  Head 
above  Scandals.  V.  The  New  I^w  of  Right- 
eousnesse.  London,  1049,  sm.  8«.  pp.  138 +, 
60  +,  85  +,  M  +,  120  +.     U. 

3780. Fire  in  the  Bush.    The  Spirit  b\-ni- 

ing,  not  consuming,  but  purging  Mankinde. 
. . .    Lond(m,  1950,  sm.  8«.  pp.  (14),  77. 

3781.  Melsner,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Resur- 
rectlone  Impiorum.  [Itefp.  Christ.  Omuth.] 
Vitobergae,  1852,  4«. 

3782.  Cojppin,  Richard.  The  Olorlnns  Mys- 
terie  ofDivine  Teachings  between  God  Christ 
and  the  Saints.  The  First  Part.  |  Anti- 
christ in  Man  opposeth  Emmanvel,  or,  God  in 
vs  ...  .  The  Second  Part.  ...  j  The  Ad- 
vancement of  All  Things  in  Christ,  and  of 
Christ  in  All  Things.  . . .  The  Third  Part.  ... 
3  pt.    London,  [  H»—  ?],  4*. 

3783.  The  Advancement  of  All  Things  in 

Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  All  Things.  . . .    Tbs 
2d  Ed.  . . .    London,  [1763,]  8».  pp.  71.     U. 

See  No.  8804. 

378:>. A  Blow  at  the  Serpent ;  or  a  Gentle 

Answer  from  Maidstone  Prison   to  appease 

Wrath  ...    .    London:  printed  in  the  Year 

1056.    Reprinted  ...  1764,  8«.  pp.  120, 16.   U, 

Also  with  the  beadinft:— "  Truth's  Triumph  ... 

In  aereral    Disputes   h^den    at   ...    Rochester  . . . 

between  tervral  Ministers  and  Richard  Coppin  ...    ." 

—  On  universal  salvation. 

3784.  [RIehardson,  SamueP.  Of  the  Tor* 
ments  of  Hell:  the  Foundation  and  Pillars 
thereof  discovered,  search'd,  shaken,  and  re- 
moved. With  Infallible  Proofs,  that  there  is 
not  to  be  a  Punishment  after  this  Life,  for 
any  to  endure,  that  shall  never  end.  London, 
(Ist  ed.,  N.D.)  IfiftS,  80. 

Reprinted  in  Tkt  Pkente,  11.  427-475,  Lond.  1708, 
9*.    {H.)    See  also  Noa.  SMtf,  4180,  4n7. 

3785.  CheMrney,  Nicholas.  Hell,  with  the 
Everlasting  Torments  thereof  asserted.  1. 
Quod  tit^  that  there  is  such  a  Place.  2.  Quid 
sit.  What  this  Place  is.  3.  Ubi  sit.  Where  it 
is.    London,  1000,  8*. 

3786.  Denis,  A.  .Xtemse  Lacr3rmae,  sive 
Anima  dauinata  sero  poenitens  apud  Inferos. 
Duaci,  1001, 18*. 

3787.  Serarlns,  Petrus.  Liber  quartus  Psal- 
morum;  in  quo  grande  illud  de  Redemptions 
totius  Adanii,  Rerumque  Omnium  c>jus  Gratia 
Restitutione  Mysterinm,  hactenus  Mundo  ab- 
scondltum,  n-aphice  describitur  ...    .    Am- 

sterodami,  lOOH. 

See  J.  W.  Petei  Acn's  Mwrifptov  «rea«r«rTan«i(, 
elc.  Tom.  I.,  Vorrede.  §  &. 

8788.  Barroiv^y  Isaac,  lOtO-1077.  Sermons 
and  Fragments  attributed  to  Isaac  Barrow, 
D.D.  ...  to  which  are  added.  Two  Disserta- 
tions, on  the  Duration  of  Future  Punish- 
ments, ■omI  on  Dissenters.  Now  first  coUseted 
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3789  CLASS  I 

uidrdltot  fmmllKMSS.  ...    .    B 


— DESTINT  or  TttB  S 


KKI.  Locke,  Jutm,  1)133-1104.  It«urrMtlo 
tl  qui)  ■l^qllUI■Ill(,  [In  KngUnh.]  <ln  Lonl 
Kln«'a  £i^  •/  Lacl-f,  Lond.  isaj,  S>,  11.  I3»- 


Sm.  Btro>s,  WIIILii 
dynhnitivr  Hell  Tit 
Biiil  Elemlljr  of  Ihcm 


nirnlB  In  nncni,  Imd  ot  Infemul  nim 
punlculu-  dlDplnfod.  ...    WriituB  ob  Oc< 

Il!'(n»l">rFAxf<(t<>tbl>w<)rk^'Lomlo^lilI3| 

Juhn.    n  n^  ri  AiM 


l>>nul.u<cHll 

cnmandJIicriiC'Mn  ...    .    Lviulun.  leSS.K 

.  3TM.  P^rctt  Plcrn .    L'tKor-mii*  dlrln«,«D 

7irul.    Aiiutf  nliini.  Iflill,  );•. 

ZiK.  IHalmonl,  FnnriKuiMennrlni-Taii). 
l>rindpli  PlillgwiphiKo  «Dll<i>itinliiuie  rl  rr- 


rWi^^; 


n»V  TllIotaon,Jnfan, ..*(>}>.  OfihfElfmllr 
i4  lli-U  TunutnlFt.  A  SflrmuD  pTeJirlipd  \iffftn 
Iho  Qiiocn  ...  Mun-li  1.  legj.    [On  Mdlh. 


lusophlu   UonLti  al  Xe'llgiuDit 


3788.  (BIIL«ninI,  Ricfaaid). 


.    CordBmay,    l.iiili    C^MId    de. 


Jftwiitf  whi 


3S9X.  |F>t«nen,  JhfTaaic  Juhuna  ElcoDon 
IvoK  Mcrlaa)].  tiu  friar  tnnctUiui 
diT  allgi'iigsliicD  Wicderbriucung  allET  Cih- 
lur.o  ...  .  ViTCTMsllct  ...  T-mciiHrnXII- 
Eltisla  D.FhI  Ph.[iladi>]phi»TlirD]  U[tiuelDr\ 
Zu  KDds  lal  bejKvlU^t  «in  kurtarr  Anhui 
•DiicliilgciiharnH>B<>rlipn8cbriflt-St«1lmuI 
T»rKlil«lnii>n  (vmlsrt-nliKD  ZfOEiiLaRB  Lo- 
■b>H.    [OlTribach!]  Ilin,e>. 

llu  fn  ).  tr,  IMcoca  ■  Hht~»  anunn. 


SMU.  OraplMa,  Zulmiiw.    ni<|Hilatlo  laato- 

pinUli  Lil>c]liiin  rmntinlDxiBiaabltiibrka: 
nil  ewlc«  Kvamnllum  dcr  allgmrinra  Wl«- 

l/Vw.  Job.  racht]  Koaliwhi^'iaSS™.™* 
380(.  KochtCbrtatUaOotllifb.  'AmraTasn- 
nwi  Act.  111.  SI.  aollda  tt  orlhodojia  Ki^ 


nutii  TirnijMrta, 
It  nditlpulaalnr,  liupiimb  nn  Dn. 


M.  D, 


^nr.   [Klcln-Hlcolnl,  Oeorc}.      Du  tdb 

...  befohlaaa  Etmi^IIiidi  TDttdn*  dniTbTliD 
•rrandencn  (wlern  ErlSgnng  ...  TarkCndlcrl 
TODaaoTifaiaaiasTuIek  ,.  " — '' — 


3B0a       8SCT.  in.    F.  4.— OHEUSTIAN  DOCTRINK.— virur 


F    tigti   and.     06   » 

a>  nit  lutk.  iM  Mk  PBta..  !■  .tek  k.  IM 

•MC^trr 

f^if.  ux  e.^  i..in  mn'S  iio»  i7i».          "* 

r^^ 

r«  .  iu«.  lull  .uirm  w  ib«  •»>«»•.  ud 

-."j"" 

^••^ 

^    u 

,litl«  ...   unluillCrwlurm   ...  tun 

;  lli>  EUm^  KsdampihiD  tOuBi  oul  t>r 

ni.nln«u[IV].  IJ. 


It™  In  aermia,  by  P»ul  Siemulck, 
t«l  IDIO  EngLtnb  W  John  8     "*'- 


n09,    LIchtHheld,    Furdlund    Hn1^Mch. 
CtarlKIKcbrlldluu'kcnUbrrdiuBllchlelnieini 


und  aiu  Ouitu  Worl  du  Gfg.ulb.il  di 
Vnnkfurl  ID  (Itr  Oder,  avf,  4>. 
Ull.  litis,  Thoniu.    ExinHUIIo  tbcal(«<a 
de   .\ovi«   FbiiiEIcDruni  naornDdiuD   Dotti* 
Xtnlii,  Puriflviit.    I.(|»Hp,  IIH, 
llHlBbUOnwila  rbrta.p.IM,IlHM. 


HP  Toll*, 


brlBjEBi 


(33  .111 


>   111. 


. .M„V^IW.f.  Sm -WWtbr,  DmiW.    ATHKonmon 

Thtll  IL  Endlvn  Turnivnl>  uf  Ik«  Wlcknl.     (Ap»ll< 

XurD-Ucriehta  Uull*.  In  der  uilmifh«rl1ci.<n  «"■•'"'. «"'  P>iWL.hed  In  IIM.>            ' 

fUlln-Paia  ...  nniMinnKBH'iiidfnixiiiiira  3831.  Kshnart,  Andmu.    DlgpaUIlo  It 

Kvwiiifliii  der  >llfnni>Jn<D  WlBd(rbr1nEii,i«  ]u«iciid«ll»urr<^lluiielDiplurniii ...  Pnei 

■l]«r  Unuuna  ...    .    Uigdebutg,  ITM,  «■.  tiudofrnk)  WfRnere  . . .    .    Kf glumonll.  II 

'"■'^'  **'?£i«.«;««.d«  d..  i..<ri..  w  Ik.  n 

l-^udo-tvBugJlioiwrno.    Htlmnl.  nOO,*'.  „™     «,Iu-«.i«L 

«S1S.  W(»kl.r,  Job.nb.  in  bl.  Pr^f^e  ..  **^  J;-"*; 

J.  II.  llwlt'i  I-ndigtn  fibf  r  dai  LoifcitJuB  i;,!      ""^ 

fJrriiJi,  Hunbiiri.  1100,  §•,  .1 '"' 

Mo'i  Au  <»^  JSpaifftiiitm. 
D113.  Orkpina,  bcbiriu.    Tli 

IHMHitallvnFin  luun  In 

dii.    IKutiockt  ItOll] 

b.  <l«)Tfc,  the  ttdft 


I.  PertMh.J 


nitai  ...  ilefen- 


br    Stun.    lUuHI.    In    hi-    KiUl/idlg 

B23.  Ii«  Clcre  (£d(.  ClaiioiuV.1 


ma,  *•■  <U 


-» 


unJ  TmOeli-l-alraiKD  ...     .     |li> 

Mndsina'Pelensn,  ud'  Kleln-NIi 

or  IIM.] 
Wit.  jHefTolckliu    •Rnndum    dsTictua. 

Buvlhl.  1101, 4>.  (.4  lib.) 
tSln.   [P«tcr*cn,  Job.  VJIh.],      Mvrrvor 

''.™^     ■1mp»i»iit[tlili>nUc'ir[ 

itie,M.  p. 


WrriJ^biiu,  I    klL-SlI,  >llk  Bilb'l    niilf 


lI«jJ«^lW^biirg! 


ta  iH  JMmmi.  Ihi  »IHia  tr  laili.  W.ld  Onpku. 
IWM.  niu^Ki.  UiikuikrH,  tmt  lids.  ■■  ^rpiiuHi 
lA  ft«r— *■  diM^iw.  an  >«pv*ltl*  irlrtdHd. 


Un^nn.  IIOa.«°.  PI 

assi'.  Ptair.job.ci 

3S23.  Sehwerdtn«r,  Job 


VDtcnnehBiil 
r   in    EWD  jj. 


k-  IHufrtatIo  (b«o- 
rodi'  FlnsOvcoiw 
*.  Tublnsu,  not. 


Dt'ld.    8chrl( 
crdimmttn  de 


dPD,  .imoch  flnlE)-  Hoffaqne  haUinT  ...    . 
llrrHi™,  llOe  [llWri.  4«.  (7  .Ti.) 

3KA.  D«w*«,  »'r  WiUlnni.  Barf..  ..Ilip.  4/ 

■luDiii  l>ffu^r«  King  Wllll<m%i^  qn'con  Anns. 
...    Th«£dR.l L..n<km.  1101. "•-     r. 
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8827.  Jcnks,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torment M  averted  and  vindicated.  London, 
ITOI,  8«». 

8828.  [Klctn-Nleolal,  Goorg].  I>er  Tergeb- 
liche  Streit  wider  die  Wahrheit  nnd  Un- 
Bchuld,  welchen  llerr  D.  Neuss  in  dem  Trac- 
Ut:  Widerlegung  des  erdicbteten  Ewisen 
Evanp'Iii.  genaniit,  lu  seinem  eigenen  Scha- 
den  HiigeCiiigen  Iiat.  Aschvnleben,  1707,  8*. 
(15  8h.j— Also  ibid.  1711,  8«. 

8829.  Petersen,  Job.  With.  Die  gantse  Oeco- 
noniie  der  Liebe  (jotteti  in  Cbrinto  ...  . 
Ma^deburtf.  I70T,  V>.  (19  sh.) 

IQ  opposition  to  J.  F.  MRjer  •  Berickt  v»n  PittitUn. 

8830.  [FUchlln,  Ludwig  Melcbior].  Thea- 
trum  MyAterit  airoKaraordircttf^  vaKruK  denu- 
datiim  A  destructutn,  das  ist:  SchriflVmii5f)i- 
ger  BewcisN.  dans  da^  80  genandte  Ewig^  Kvan- 
gelium  ...  falscb,  unci  in  der  beiligen  9cbriffl 
nicbt  gegriindet  Hcy  von  M.  L.  M.  K.  D.  S.  [i.e. 
Magister  L.  M.  Fisclilin,  Diacunus  ans  Stutt- 
gart]. Uini,  1708,  &••  (13  8b.;  New  ed.,l715, 
8*.  ^-21  8h.) 

P^tencn  replied  In  bU  Mvtrrijptoy  etc.  III.  90S- 
S77.     »««  No.  S»4i. 

8831.  Jiiger,  Job.  Wolfgang.  Exanien  Tbeo- 
logiw  uovw  et  maxiinu  cclel>errimi  Domini 
Poireti,  ejuAqne  Magi^trie  Mad.  de  Bonrignon 
...  .  Francofurti  et  Lipsifc,  1708»  8o.  pp. 
606. 

8er  nut.  of  ths  W(*rk$  of  the  Learned,  Oct.  1706 ; 
X.  567-578.     Comp.  No  37M,  4609. 

3832.  Ltitpton,  William.  Tbe  Eternity  of 
Future  I'uniHiithent  proved  and  Yindicated. 
In  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  ...  Novcmb.  24th.  1706.  ...  Ox- 
ford. 1708,  8«.  pp.  14.    H. 

AFiitnst  Abp.  TillotMm.    Sw  No.  3798. 

8833.  Merckibr,  Job.  Einnitigor  Tractat 
von  der  Wiederbrinpung  aller  Dinge,  wie 
aucb  v<m  dem  Zustand  in  welchem  die  Seelen 
der  Gljiubigen  nacb  dem  Tode  Nich  beflnden 
...  wieder  die  r.o  genannte  Unteri«ucbung  der 
QrUnde  lln.  D.  Petersens.     1708. 

See  No.  i»tA.  Petenca  replied  lo  Tom.  III.  of  bis 
tAvrrifpuiv,  etc.  pp  377-487. 

^  8834.  Pfefllnger,  Daniel.  De  Restitntione 
Diabolitrum,  vuigo  Ob  dermahleins  eiue  £rl6- 
sung  derer  Tenfel  zn  hoffen  sei?  ex  Act.  iii. 
21.  Argentorati,  1708,  4«?  — Also  »6td.  1721, 
and  Jenao,  1730.    5  gr. 

Answrrpd  by  PcterMn  in  Tom.  III.  of  bis  Mvc- 

3835.  Tenber,  Samuel  Christian.  Geminum 
Argunu'iitum,  alterum  pro,  alterum  contra 
Origenianam  omnium  Rerum  anoKardaratriw 
...    .    Magdeburg.  1708, 4«. 

Pcterwn  replied  In  Tom.  III.  of  bis  Mwrifpiev, 
etc.  pp.  1-1^4. 

883G.  Nensa,  Heinr.  Georg.  Wiederlegungder 
erdichteten  uwigen  Evangelii.  Lipsiac,  li09, 
8».  (31  sh  ) 

8837.  IVhlaton,  William.  Sermons  and  Es- 
says ui>on  several  Subjects.  . . .  London,  1709, 
8«.  pp.  412. 

In  lliin  Toluroo  Whinton  oppoMs  the  doctrines  of 
tbe  tleeporthc  »oul  (pp.  79  9H).  and  of  eternal  puninb. 
Bient.  See  ffirt.  of  the  Work*  of  the  Learned  for 
Aug.  1709;  XI.  492-633. 

8838.  Relnlgung  (Die)  der  Seelen  vor  oder 
nacb  dem  Tod  uiipartbeiisch  bewMhret.  1711. 
8«. 

8839.  IVhIte,  Jeremiah.  Chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwfll.  Tbe  Restoration  of  All  Things: 
or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Goodness  and  Grace 
of  God,  to  be  man! felted  at  last,  in  the  Re- 
covery of  his  whole  Creation  out  of  their 
Fall.  ...  The  3d  Ed.  With  an  Additional 
Preface;  containing  Quotations  from  divers 
other  Authors,  not  mentioned  in  the  First 
Preface,  who  have  wrote  in  OonArmation  of 
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the  above  Doctrine London,  (Ist  ed.  I7IS,) 

1779  »•.  pp.  xlii.,  246.    H. 

Tbe  flr«t  cd.  was  publ.  wltboat  the  aatb«r't  name. 
First  Amcrieu  ed..  Philad.  1844.  9*.  -  Konnb  Ea*- 
llsb  ed.,  wltb  an  Introdaciorjr  ¥.if^r  of  M  psfc*  bf 
David  Tbom.  D.D..  Loadon.  1851,  1«*. 

3840.  Evldens  Demonstratio  Rc«titntioiiis 
Renmi  omnium  ad  Deani,  per  qnam  damnati 
omnes  poet  supremi  Jndicii  Diem  tantirni 
liberabnntur    ...    .     Ilagip-Caniitnm.  1713. 

This  work  wu  written  in  Dutch,  but  1  e«a  eulj 
give  the  title  in  Latin  froni  Patutti.  D*  futwro  im- 
fiorum  Statu,  p.  216.  ooup.  pp.  a>8  304. 

3841.  [CLI«as,  Christian  Friedrich].  Entdeck- 
ter  Atbeismus,  aus  der  bekannten  Lehre  von 
der  Wiederbringnng  aller  Dinge,  ancfa  der 
gefallenen  Engel.  \  on  C.  F.  0.  Lipsiie,  1714, 
4». 

3842.  Flsciaiii,  Lodwig  Melchicr.  TMIige 
Uebt.rs«.ttgung,  daas  daa  ao  genannte  Ewifle 
Evangelium  &lscb  ley.  Ulm,  1715,  8>.  (lO 
Bh.) 

A  r^oioder  to  Petersen.    See  Ko.  3S90. 

3843.  Mllbonme)  Luke.  Conciones  dn«  ad 
Clerum  Londinenseni,  ad  3Iattb.  xxv.  46  et  2 
Cor.  i.  12;  in  quibus  Poeuaruni  gehenualium 
^ternitas  asaeritur,  et  Con^tctentia  viodiea- 
tur.    Londini,  1715,  8*. 

3844.  Jlfcger,  J«)h.  Wolfg.  Nova  Purgatio 
Animae  post  Mortem,  excocta  in  Cerebro 
Mad.  Bourrignon  et  Petri  Poireti,  extractacx 
Funio  Infernali.    Tabingae.  1716*  4*.  pp.  'A. 

3845.  Horclft,  Ileinrich.  Die  Pbiladelphiscfae 
YersucbungtHStunde,  in  Ansehang  des  ewi- 
gen  Evangeliums.  Marburg,  17l5»  4*.  (33 
Bh.) 

In  this  work  Horeh.  who  had  been  •  lbn<twcr  «f 
Petenen.  renoances  the  doctrine  et  restoratioa. 

884(1.  Peteracn,  Job.  Wilh.  Bekrftfflignng 
des  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiedertningnng 
aller  Dinge,  dem  Scripto  der  Pbiladelphiscben 
Yersnchungs-Stunde  ...  entgegtingesctxt ...  . 
Frankfurt.  tl716tK  4«.  (24  sh.) 
Tbe  date  given  hy  Kotermund  i»  1736. 

8846*.  Horclky  Ileinrich.  Qegeoftatz  des  ewi- 
seu  Licbts  und  der  ewigen  Finstemis*. 
[Against  Petersen.]    Marburg,  17111,  4*. 

3847.  Petersen,  Job.  Wilh.  BekriUnigter 
Origene^  contra  den  entkrMffleten  Origenem, 
von  der  Wiederbringnng  aller  Dinge.  Frank- 
furt, 1716,  8».  (73  sh.; 

3848.  Petachia  [Pspdagfa?  ao   Gwrgi  and 

Jfotermund;  or  PetagiaTJ:  oder  nenertUhiefe 
Bibel,  darinnen  Christne  durcb  nnd  dorch  en 
flnden.    Frankfurt,  1716,  4«.  (107  sb.) 

See  Walch.  EMeitunf  te  die  Jtelig.- StreU..  etc  IL 
•48. 

3849.  Gandln,  Alexis.  Trajt^  rar  r«temit4 
du  tionlieur  et  dn  malheur  apr^  la  mort.  et 
la  n^essitd  de  la  religion.  (In  tbe  Rtmtil  de 
piice»  ftiffitivei,  publ.  bv  the  Abb6  Arcbim- 
bault,  Paris,  1717,  8«,  Toiiie  I.) 

8850.  [Kleln-Nlcolal,  Georg].     Knne  and 

frUndliche  Vorstellung.  waa  nacb  den  wahreo 
inn  dee  beiligen  Geictes  durcb  die  in  der 
ApoBtelgeecb.  iii.  21.  erwebnte  Wiedertiring- 
ung  sdler  Dinge  nnd  durcb  die  Oflenbahr. 
xiv.  6.  bemeldete  ewige  Evangelinm  veretan- 
den  werden  mlisse.    lilT. 

8851.  Horoh,  Heinrich.  Der  nnter  dem  Zeiig> 
nlB  Jesn  verstellte  WeissagnngcMSeist  ...  . 
[Against  Petersen.]  Marburg,  1718,  4*.  (23 
sh.) 

8852.  Peterseiiy  Job.  Wilh.  Das  EeagniBB 
der  Wabrheit  In  der  Wiederbringnng  aller 
Dinge,  wider  einen  Retro-LapsMner  [H. 
Uorch].  Frankftirt,  1718  [1719?],  4«.  (13  «1».) 
—  Also  1726,8-. 

8853. Die  Herrlichkeit  der  Brant  des  Lan* 

mes.    1718,  8*. 
8854. Die  fiber  aUe  Oat  Ftinde  uad  Uto 
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t<>rer  triurophirend«  and  ewige  Lieb«  Gottes. 

Frankfurt,  171^  4*.  (27  sh.) 

A  o<t|lei:tion  of  tracU  hj  Petersen.  KlelnNkolal, 
and  oih<rr«,  iticludlnf  a  Dialogue  bv  Serariiia.  oa  tbt 
dociriiiv  of  re^iorMtiftn.  8ec  Waleh,  XittUUumg,  eto. 
a«  above.  II.  648,  €4». 

8S&5.  Colllber,  Samuel.  The  Chrintian  Rcli- 
fUm  fiundtKl  on  Rea^fon  ...  .  With  ionie 
particular  ConsiderationH  on  the  DoctrineR  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Fall,  the  Resurrection,  and 
Eternal  Puuinhment.    London,  1719»  8*. 

3956.  Sehfisalcr,  Chrintoph.  Erate  Buchiita- 
hen  der  chri(«tlich>relnen  Lehre  vom  ewif(en 
Gerir)it(*.  wider  dHA  Ewige  Evangclium.  Dres- 
den, 1719,8*.  (ld«h.) 

8857.  Leiv^lSf  John.  The  Natnreof  Hell,  the 
Reality  tif  Hell-Fire,  and  the  Eternity  of  Hcll- 
Tomients,  explain'd  and  rindicated  ...  . 
London, 1720, K 

In  AiKwcr  to  Sam.  RiehiH«oQ'a  tract  Of  the  Dor- 
uunU  of  ffeil,  rte.     8«c  Ko.  S7M. 

8859.  Horeh,  Heinrirh.  Ja  Nein  nnd  Nein  .Ta 
des  Kwif(un  Evan^xeliums.  [Against  Putvr* 
aen.]    Marburg,  1721, 4o. 

8859.  SeelMtoh,  Christoph.  RepneHcntatio 
Apostolirnp  Kcclo!«i8B  ...     .     LipHtnd.  1721,  fc*. 

Malnuia*  the  doctrine  of  uairersal  rentoralioa. 

8860.  GesprHeh  rEin)  im  Reich  derGnaden 
zwiitrlien  Theophilo  Lebrecht  uud  Do«itheo 
Elei4on  von  der  allgenieinen  Erlttiinng  dcr 
gantzen  menschlichen  GeMchlechtM,  oiler  vOIIi- 
gen  Wie<lerbringung  aller  Creuturen  ...  . 
Anistpnlam.  1722. 

See  Noa.  StOI,  Sm75.  88TX 

88A1.  Portxis,  Zacharian.  Triumphirende 
Wahr!>eit;  cMier  ununiNttWuiIichcr  Bewei»i,dns9 
die  lliillriipein  uuendlich  aey.  Altenburg, 
1722,  S».  (12  eh.) 

88C2.  Klansln^,  or  Clanslmg,  Heinr.   De 

aeteriiiii  I'tHJutoruni  I'oeniii.   [Lup.iimuChr. 
WolfT.j    LipNiae,  1724,  4«. 

8803.  IVolle,  Christian.  Judicium  emendatae 
RationiN  de  Interitu  Mundl  ac  Aeternitate 
Poenarum    Infemalium.     Lipsiae,  1724,  4«. 

88(VI.  Moahelm,  Joh.  Lorenz  ▼on.  Gedan- 
ckeii  i.lwr  dio  Leiire  vom  Knde  der  HoUen- 
■trafen.  Coburg,  1728,  8«.  (3  ah.)  2»  Anng., 
1739,  8«. 

Pi-^^t  f>ah1.  a«  an  Appendix  to  hU  HeOift  Rtden. 
V  TbcU.  Uituiburg,  1720,  tf. 

8865.  SchMfer,  Joh.  David.    Ewigea  Kvange- 

lium;   odrr  dio  Lehre  vom   tautendjlhrigen 

und  ewigen  Reich  Chrinti  undaeiner  Heiligon, 

•  tind  der  daniit  verkniipften  Wlinlerbringung 

aller  DIiiko  ...  / .     Frankfurt,  |72S,  8*. 

8<?h.. 'rr  iil<o  puMintie'l  a  Lattn  tmnslatlnn  of  thU 
▼nrk.  «)'ti  the  title.  "  Docirina  de  Begno  Millenarlo 
ChiUil.'  tte. 

lPr«.  [flertel,  Jakohl  Georg  Mich.  Hirach- 
feldeUH  irri;;e  Lt'liio  von  der  ErIdstunR  der 
Vonlnniniten.  contra  die  Wiederbringung  aller 
Din're.     Hamburg.  1725,  «•.  (17  ah  ) 

Putill«h<'>l  undvr  the  p»e<idnQrm  of  T%Mpkitu$.  or 
prrhip*  TheopiilHt  in  Hamthurg ;  ronip.  N'o<.  VWa, 
M7t.  Wal-h  iBibl.  TkeiA.  II.8».  and  Index)  aacHhfa 
till*  v<irk  To  Thcopliilu*  Hirsclirfl.l.  Gra«<e  {BVL 
«Mffc<t.  p.  147)  aaerihet  it  to  Qf^.  Mirh  Th<H>philu«. 
&h  ^MltT  (Lex.  Hrr  hamhurg.  gchrifUUUer,  III.  2l4) 
aitrPi  ilK*  to  HtioI  a  worii  viib  the  follow  ins  title: 
— "  \riderlcgaiig  der  Irrig^i  und  vrrfuhrerlichfa 
I^bre  O.  M.  HirHsbreMia,"  Hamb.  1726,  S*.  ahlrh  U 
poaaiblf  Identieal  with  the  abotr.  Grarae  {BihL 
MAflrictt,  p.  147)  aaeribe^  to  Georg  Mich.  Hlrachfeld  a 
vork  «lth  the  title  "  Irrire  l/Cfre  rnn  der  Zentich- 
tanf  der  TeufTel."  Hamb  17M.  8*.  vhleh  aeema  to  be 
re^lljr  an  ■B'^Tmon*  work,  written  (perbapa  br  Her- 
tel)  «ui9inH  Hlnfbf^M.  Por  the  pmhoblfi  oHrIn  of 
the  niUuke,  tee  Oeorgi'a  Ewrop.  Audker- Lexicon,  II. 

8867.  OeflTentllehc  Bexengnng  wider  die 
Feiiule  der  Liebe  Oottea.    Altona,  172^. 


3868.  Petersen,  Joh.  With.  Bewiihrting  dea 
ewigen  Evangelii,  contra  Theopbilum.    Jena, 

1725,  8*.  (10  ah.) 

3860.  [HcrtelfJakobl.  SonnenklarerBeweiaa, 
dasa  die  Lehre  von  der  Wiederbringung  der 
Verdammten  und  Teufel  in  der  beiligen 
Schrift  nicht  gegrUndet  aey.  Antwort  auf 
die  nnter  dem  Nanien  Joh.  Wilh.  Peteraen 
hcrauagegebene  BewMhrung  dea  ewigen  Evan- 
gelii fiir  die  Teufel.  Von  Theophilo  in  Ham- 
burg, 172«.  8«.  ^6  ah.) 

Walch  (BtbL  TkeoL  IT.  tm)  ermneottalj  aaerlbea 

thU  book  bo  Theopbilua  Uirachfcld.    Compare  No. 

StM. 

3870.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Die  von  Jo. 
With.  Peteraen  nachdrlicklich  gerettete  Wahr- 
heit  dea  ewigen  Evangelii,  contra  Eriphlli 
Sonnen-klahren  BcweiM,...  .  [Kdited  by 
Cliriatian  Pagenkop.J  Hamburg,  1727,  S*.  {6 
ah.) 

3871.  Pagenkop,  Chriatian.  GrCndliche  Er- 
kiintnit  der  ewigen  Liebc  Gottes  in  Chriato 
ge^en  alle  gefallene  Croatureu  ...    .    Frcy- 

at.tdt,  172«,  8«. 
See  No.  SmM. 

3872.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.    Alethea  Tictrix. 

1726,  *»•. 

3873.  Sturm,  Leonh.Chriatoph.  Gottaeeliger 
Zeitvertrieb  zu  aicherer  Bewuiaung  der  Wie- 
derbringung aller  Dinge.     Freyatadt,  1726. 

3874.  [Hertel,  Jakob].  Die  verwcrfliche  und 
verdauinilicho  Lehre  von  der  Wiederbringung 
der  Teufel  und  Verdammten  zu  Gott,  welche 
ein  Anonymua  in  eineni  verf.ihreriachen  Liede 
verfaaact  hat.  Zuni  andern  Mnl  widerleget 
Von  Theophilo  in  Hamburg.    1727.  S«. 

3875.  GesprMeh  (Ein^im  Reich  derWahrheit 
zwi$<cheu  Orthodoxophilo  Gluubrecht  und  Go- 
thofredo  DeitIero,in  welcheni  der  aufgewUmite 
chiliaatiache  Leiiraatz  Doaitliui  ...  oder  die 
vitIHge  Wiederbringung  aller  Croaturen  ... 
widerlecet  wird.     [About  1727.] 

8ve  No*.  SbOl,  S8C0. 

3876.  Releh  (Die  \m)  der  Gnadcn  triumphi- 
rende NNahrheit  liber  den  iM'kannten  und 
J:ing5t  von  Do;«itheo  Kleiaon  in  Forma  Dialog! 
wieder  aufgewMrniten  cliiliaatiaclien  Irrthum 
von  der  vOlligen  Wietlerbringung  aller  Crea- 
turen.    Wnhrenburg,  1727,  4*. 

SreNos.  8mi.Sc«0. 

3877.  Petersen*  Joh.  Wilh.  Vertheidlgnng 
der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dingo.  BUting, 
1727  ?  £-.  (20  ah.) 

3878.  Selifitx,  Chrlatoph.  GneldeneRoae,  der 
ein  Zi'Ugnuea  der  Wnrheit  von  der  una  nun  ao 
nah«'  bevoratehenden  gueldenen  Zeit.  In  drel 
Theilen.     2-  Kd.     (1727,)  1731,  S: 

Ri'storatlonlft. 

3870.  Gerhard,  Ludwig.  Syatema  airo«ara- 
irratreoK,  doM  ist,  ein  vollatlndiger  Lehr-UogrifT 
dea  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge  ...  neb^t  einem  ...  Weyuachta 
Predlgt  von  der  geiatlichen  Gcburth  Chriati 
in  una  ...  ala  wornua  dieaer  gnnze  Tractat 
erwachaen.  i«.  P.  [Hamburg?],  1727,  4*.  (113 
ah.) 

Thi^  book  waa  auppreaaed  bj  pnbllo  aathorlty.  Per 
a  full  ac<x>untor  It,  and  of  the  nuuicrou*  work*  which 
appean-d  In  opp<>aitl<>n  to  It,  »<*«  Walrh.  BinMtitnf 
4h  die  ReUg.StrtU.  der  Bran.  Lvth,  Kireke.  IIT.  23i»- 
S74.  and  hl«  BihL  TkeM.  II.  KV!^-'".!.  8  e  nNo  Pliigce, 
Gtach.  dtt  Glauhetu  an  VnaitrhlickUU,  III.  li.  IA' 
SJ8. 

3S80.  HoAnann,  Jnach.  Cliriatian.  Kurzo 
und  ortltodoxe  Wiederlegung  dea  langen  und 
paradoxen  Syatematla  a«i>«areurrd<rc«K  M. 
Ludwig  Gerharda  ...  .  Hamburg,  1727,  4*. 
bgr. 

3881.  Oeblkardy  Brandan  Helnrlch.  Arnica 
Diai|uiaitic»  do  Diabolorum  sc  omnium  Damns* 
torum  Salute  ao  Reatitationo,  ex  Verbo  Oti 
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CLASS  m.— DBffrnrr  or  the  bocl. 


oppiaMn.     Orjph,  im,  !•■  l» 'hO 

MKL  Oerllkrd,  Lydwii.    EiiKpIn 

1.1  KTuiKlIlcbo  H,.itBng  Bud  V.rl 

■aliiH  vnlliUndlgi'n   LFbr-Begiiin 

nW**'(l«  "hi 
tK3.  'WIvdiTlcfnugdd'TcmLai 

lUmCK!lJ^"i.(4lh.) 
aSM.  «cud«r.  Job.  8(b<u>Un.     I 
■D  lElUB  UfDialBda  Bod  geaiunta  I 
der  Studt  Purchtm  on  wlblga  k 
OBirn  H.  L.  Otrhiitdfii  beu  ■n(g 


ritdirlt^Bir  d«  TOO  M.  iBdnrlg  OnrWil 
er  Wip^LeTbriuiruDC  b1I*t  D<nfl«,     MmmbuTL 

in, ».  (10  tb.) 

S.  Slbeth,  C>rL  JoKbio.    TneUtM  thw 
«lcui.  gUMni  EiCESla  tt  Vtadlcini  DM 

knDi°d«birtQni'...    .    QrJ^   tlM,  »•. 

9.  HofltaMMm,  Job.  (JaKkimt]  ChriillBB. 

Dei  ilea  TnuUtlrlai,  GKUkdltcbc 


II»,S- 


iwlgcn  Ftuh.     Ibunburg, 

M».  JHnlekc,  Jnh.rrltdr.  OrUBilllrlKr  B«- 

der  RecliIferllimBK  dorcb  d«i  QUHbcu  nn 
Cbrwriiu  Ludtla  uiid  die  WIcdarbiiiiEnnK 
Kller  DiHKc  ...  mllilem  ■1lHx«<n8*<'i>Tito[ 


I     3897.  (IEUtB-IlleaI»l,0*orrl.    aim™ 

■iTitevrilev  wkbti«I«qrrvnB  madam  HtiA 
Cbrfiti.     |T«■,8^ 


naniut  BekiklTtlicuni  himu  nlUfrC  ^  I.  Dn 
T«rg<Micha  EHn-il  vliler  dtp V.Gibnt  Bod 

TnciM,  Wlilerlrgiiiw  ih^  piilirblclTB  I.Kl(n 
■tunlU  EVBiuiBt.  ...  niiBrliuiaen  hii:  )L 
BIBB  frbndlk'hF  Vi«Kirllunc  nu  dBnb  dM 
Act.  tS.  T.  VI  cnrbBtf  HMrrtirtninimE  Bllrr 
JUngt;  DBdducrh  d»  (HTrnt..  J.^..  iIt.  t.  ^ 


iwl  dn  Vndur 


Jwrvhim  BBd  ...  n 


n  nnil  )I.  LBd- 

tHnrrUIIoBn 
Bnmie.  tiati, 

ndn-BvlRkelt 


_en.OTa».lIJ__. 
a»i).  HSIIcr.  Jscr 


br  tliB  nffvi,  J.  F.  BniMriu 
8801.  JBplnna,  Fnni    Albi 


SyBibullcIa  Ul>rji lirBcouclllnblll.  lArt^i.Jnb. 
Ui<^n«,  Xdiardi.]  ...    Hniwhll.  IIM,  4*.  pp. 


tan.  Gcrkard,  Ladirig.    Rnirer  Bfiriff  da i 

nlKCB    KVBBtslil    TUB    dH  « i«l«Vlll>[B  Kg 

•llir  Dlnga  ...   uil  cln*  dtiuoBitrallTlKliB 

ArtBDfenMMt    AUaon*.  inil,  M.  (33  ib.) 

la  thi  T«fh»  IB  rtito  VBrk  Orrhard  tbvW"  hia 


■tiler  a'HKh(H<irt  b^irr 
lle»«ibolbt     Krry.ll 


^1d^|lbIlKe  RrlchJ^a 

Bo<i"!'.  I»ltb  nxntU 

iti  im^.  {» Ik.)  r. 


SAW.  [Haber,  )liuip|.    L*  ehliiM  d«  tbMv 
tih^'d^  Mlftt™,  »nthn«B  •■r'ranr!^ 


'  nitaw.  LofHln^inSI.B,) 


too.  [ ]  The  World  DdbuA 

loKpher  tbs  Oronl»l  Chrat  , 
la  added.  Tbo  flMIe  of  Boal* 

Ihalr  Bodies:  Inlnit  bb  B|d*l   .  .,   _ 

wberalu ia pn>Tni, bj  ...  ArfiiiiiBtiU.df4n«d 
troin  Hidf  ScTiplart,  Uial  tbe  PnnUfaBenU 
of  (beWtrkadirill  ngl  tMKIamal  ...  .  Is 
Adbvbt  to  a  Treatiae,  eBIIUid.  An  EiuinfiJ 
IntoOrin-nliim.  TDntber  irlth  a  Lain  iBtro- 
diiQtJon,  evlnrlnii  Oie  mbh  Truth  A»  Iba 
Prlnclpln  of  NalBnl  BeM|loa,  Tnoalalfd 
from  Ihe  Ftenth.     LonduB,  I'Sa,  ^.  mi.  riii, 

US.   ij.,r.— Moi..2T(ii.>feMi.liu,i».  X 


Ml.f 1L__ 

Oolleaiielehni 

En  die deniii^he^Bpnrlia 

^lirUfet  »oil 


LabriirUMde  dar  aUa  Bad  M 


HBftichtlin  fraBDda  dn 

—  V rf,  „^  Hall 

»  (Mall.) 
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8002.  [Hnber,  Mariel  The  SUte  of  goals, 
■eparateU  from  their  Bodies  ...  .  Trauslated 
firom  the  French.  First  American,  from  the 
second  London  Ed.,  with  Additional  Notes,  by 
Nathaniel  Stacy.    Cooperstown,  lbl7,  12*.  pp. 

aos.  B. 

8903.  [ ]  Kataral  and  Revealed  Religion  ex- 
plaining each  other.  In  two  Essays.  The 
First  shewing  what  Religion  is  eiMential  to 
Man.  The  Second,  the  State  of  Souls  after 
Death,  as  discovered  by  Revelation.  MS. 
Never  befiire  published.  (HarUian  Miicel.^ 
1745,  4*,  VI.  39-61.)    H. 

TbU  i«  translated  and  Rbridfcd  from  two  anonr- 
Bioas  works  of  Marie  Ilob«r.  vix.  "  Lcttrca  sur  la 
religiou  eswutlelle  i  1  homme,"  Amst.  1738,  traoa- 
lated  into  SnfU»k  tbe  same  year;  and  "  l.ie  sjslAme 
des  ttneiena  et  modernes,"  etc.  de*crlbcd  above.  See 
alJK>  No.  itfl.    For  a  Notice  of  the  Lettru  »ur  la  rdf- 

IUtm.  et«.  see  Baanifarteo's  KmekrichUn  von  nterkw. 
ueAem,  I.  lOA-lIA.    B. 

8904.  Cooper^  William.  Three  Diiicourses  con- 
cerning Uie  Reality,  the  Extremity,  and  the 
Absolute  Eternity  of  IIcll  Punishments.  ... 
Pnblish'd  by  Desire  of  many  of  the  llearers. 
. . .    Boston,  17S2,  r2>.  pn.  114.    //. 

Mr.  Confer  was  "  one  of  the  Pastors  of  tlie  Church 
In  Brattle  Street,  Boston." 

8906.  Cnpp^t  Pierre.  Le  del  on  vert  k  tous 
lee  hnnimcs :  on  Traits  th^logique,  dans  le- 
qnel,  sans  rien  d^ranger  des  pratiques  do  la 
religion,  on  pronve  soUdement,  par  I'Kcritnre 
Sainte  et  la  raison,  que  tons  les  hommes  serout 
aauv6s  ...    .    [17—,!  4».  MS. 

See  De  Bure,  RM.  tm9truetU>4,  I.  4IS.  4U.  n.  753. 
and  Sv^pL  I.  160,  n.  563.  QufTard  mentions  an  edi- 
tion dated  1768.  Another  was  publ.  with  the  impriut 
••  Londres.  1783."  »,  pp.  xxrili..  177.  U.  The EngllHh 
traaUation  seems  to  be  earlier  than  anj  printed 
•dlUoa.    Compare  Kos.  3858.  3963. 

8006.  [ ]  Heaven  open  to  All  Men  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1733,  8».  pp.  xxvill.,  115.  ^i4.,  U.—lbid. 

1766,  8«.  pp.  vii.,  78. 

8007.  [Rue  hat t  Abraham].  Examen  de  POri- 
g6ni8me  xiir  I'^tat  den  Ames  s^par^ee  des  corps. 
LaosMnnc.  1788, 12*. 

See  Nob.  3«W.  8913. 

890fL  IValcli,  Joh.  Qeorg.  Yon  Herrn  M. 
Ludwig  Gerhards  vollstilndigen  Lehr-Begriff 
de«  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge.  (An  Appendix  to  his  *'Einl*itung 
in  dif  Rflig.'Strai.  der  Evan.'lAUh,  Kircht^' 
1783,  8*,  II I.  259-633.)    />.,  U. 

8909.  Moshelm,  Joh.  Lorentx  Ton.  Ileilige 
Redon  Uber  wichtige  Wahrheiten  dor  Lehre 
Jesu  Christi.  I*  Theil.  Nebst  dosselben  Oe- 
dancken  von  der  Ewigkeit  der  Hdllen-StrafTen. 
6*  Anil,  i  II"  Theil.  4*  And.  |  1II«  Theil.  2^ 
Aufl.  I  IV«  Theil.  |j  V«— VI«  Theil.  2»  Aufl. 
6  Theile.   Hamburg,  1784,  '36,  '33,  '36,  '46,  8*. 

U. 

Tbe  "  Oedaoekea"  oeonpr  pp.  36S-t73  of  Part  I. 
To  Part  II.  is  appended  "Semi-Schreiben  an  eioen 
voraebmen  Mann.  Ober  uatemohiedliche  Dlnce,"  pp. 
H»-n8,  in  defenee  of  the  "  Qedaneken,"  B«ainM  Pa- 
genkop. 

8910.  PfSaH;  Christoph  Matthlus.  Dissertatio 
exegetic<.>-polemica  de  Validitate  Argumenti 
contra  Finem  Poenarum  Infernalium  et  Sal- 
Tationeni  Damnatorum  ex  Matth.  xxvi.  24. 
Marc.  xiv.  21.  Bonum  Jnd«  fuisset,  si  non 
fnisset  natns,  depromti  ...  ren>ondente 
ChristtanoTheoph.Dimnfel  ....  Editio  nova 
auctior.    Tubingae,  (17J4,)  1743,  4«.  pp.  36.  D. 

8911.  R«inharcl,  Lorenx.  Die  nnendliche 
Ewigkeit  der  HUllenstrafen,  mit  schriftmHi*- 
•igen    BeweisgrUnden    dargethan.      Leipzig, 

im,8«.  (4sh.) 

8911*.  Frejrmaiid,  Andreas,  pmtdon.  Be- 
trachtung  der  Uiiondlichkeit  des  Andern 
Todes  ond  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  ...  . 
LeiiMOf,  ntT,4*.  (7sh.) 


8012.  OAkes,  Abraham.  The  Doctrine  of  Hell- 
Torments  distinctly  and  impartially  discuHHed. 
The  2d  Ed.  To  which  is  prefix'd,  a  Preface 
inscribed  to  the  Rev.  William  Whiston,  M.A. 
concerning  his  Eternity  of  Hell-Torments 
conaidered.  . . .  London,  (1788,)  1740,  8«.  pp. 
(4),  vlii.,  72.    H. 

See  No.  Htn.    The  flrat  edition  was  anonjmous. 

3013.  [Hnber,  Marie].  Suite  du  Itvro  des 
XIY  lettres  sur  I'dtat  des  &nieM  s^par^es  dc« 
corps,  servant  de  rSponHe  au  livro  du  profes- 
sear  R  [RuchatJ.  Londres,  173V,  12».  — Also 
ibid.  1767. 

See  No*.  3899.  8907. 

8014.  BUrcnsprnn^,  Siegmund.  Die  Wie- 
derbringung aller  Dinge  in  ihren  ersteu  gutcn 
Zustand  der  Sohopfung,  nach  ihrem  Beweis 
und  Gegenbeweis  vorgestellet.  Frankfurt, 
1T39,  8».  (23  sh.) 

3014*.  Burnet,  Thomas.  Hell  Torments  not 
eternal,  arguuientatively  proved  from  the  At- 
tribute of  Divine  Mercy.  London,  1739,  8«. 
BL. 

3915.  Voss,  Jacob.  Ein  Bekentniss  der  Liebe 
Gotti>s  nach  der  Wahrheit  bcv  der  Lehro  von 
unendlichen  Strafen  ...  .  Stettin,  173V,  8*. 
(94  sh.) 

3916.  Mrttllner, .    Die  heilige  Lehre  von 

der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dingo,  aus  dem 
WortoQ(»tteb,den  EinfiiltigenzuGute,  in  Frag 
und  .\ntwurt  . . .  vorgestellet.  1739f  8o.  (3sh.) 

3917.  'Whiston,  Willinm.  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  considered:  ur,  A  Collection 
of  Texts  of  Scripture,  and  Testimonies  of  the 
Three  First  Centuries,  relating  to  them.  To- 
gether with  Notes  . . .  and  Observations  ...  . 
London,  1T40,  8«.  pn.  146.  U.  —  The  2d  Ed., 
Improved.     Ixindon,  1762,  8«.  pp.  142.    H. 

8«e  Xuv«riAM$ige  KachtidUen,  IV.  1-.30.    H. 

8018.  Eternal  MiMvry  the  necessary  Conse- 
quence of  infinite  Mercy  abused.  [A  Sermon 
on  Fsalm  Ixvii.  12.]  To  which  is  prefixed-,  A 
Preface,  containing  a  short  but  full  Answer  to 
Mr.  Whinton's  late  Treatise  again«t  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell-torments.    London,  1740,  8". 

3010.  [Povey,  Charles].  ...  The  Torments 
after  Death.  . . .  London,  1740,  8".  pp.  22, 16. 
H. 

3020.  Venn,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments  asserted.    1740. 

I«  this  contained  in  bis  TVocrs  amd  Strmoma  on 
Mverol  OceaaUnu.  publ.  in  1740,  V*1 

3021.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Divine  Paternity,  or 
God  the  Father  of  Men.     1741. 

See  Whitiemore  s  Mod.  HUt.  of  Univ«r$alUm,  2d 
cd..  1.  Sti6.  386. 

3022.  Behnbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  ...  VernUnftige 
und  schriftmjitfige  Gedanken  von  der  Ewigkeit 
der  HOllenstrafen  Nebwt  einer  Vertheidigung 
wider  einen  ungenannten  Freund  der  Wider- 
bringung  3*  und  vermehrte  Aufl.  Jena  und 
Leipiig,  (1741,  42,)  1748,  4«.  pp.  (48),  351.  D., 
U. 

3023.  Frenndes  (Eines)  der  Warheit  Betrach- 
tungcn  der  allgemeincn  Gnaden-und  Liebcs- 
wege  Gottes  bei  aller  Menschcn  Seeligkeit, 
wobey  Kugleicli  am  Ende  des  Hrn.  M.  Schu- 
berts  Verntlnfftlge  Gedanken  von  der  Ewig- 
keit der  HttUenstraffen  niit  Anmorknngcn 
durchgegangen  werden.  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
ilg,  174'i,  H».  (23  sh.) 

3024.  Balthasar,  Joh.  Heinr.  De  Damna- 
tione  Aetema.    Gryph.  1742,  4*.  Zgr. 

3026.  Serlptnre  Account  (Tlie)  of  the  Eter> 
nity  ...  of  the  Joys  of  Heaven,  and  the  Tor- 

.  ments  of  Hell,  stated,  explained,  and  vindi- 
cated. By  way  of  Reply  to  .Mr.  W.  Whiston't 
late  Book,  entitled,  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Tor^ 
ments  considered,  Ac.  ...  London,  1742, 8*.  ppb 
02  -f-.  BA, 
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3962.  HartlejT)  Duvid.  Obsenrationi  on  Man, 
hi«  Frames  hia  Duty,  and  hit  Expoctationa. 
...  '2  pt.     London,  174V,  8*.  H. 

Part  II.,  pp.  383-437.  lr«kt«  of  a  future  aute,  the 
terms  of  aalration.  and  the  final  bappineu  of  all 
mankind.  Conip.  No.  42*^7.  —  4th  ed.,  2  vol.  Lond., 
1801,  »>.  vlth  the  Notes  nod  AdditioiM  of  H.  A.  PUto- 
riua,  Sd  ed..  In  oae  vol. 

8053.  Rlttersdorfy  Daniel.  Kin  Blick  in  die 
Ewiglteit  ...    .     Ulbing,  1749,  8».  (4^  sh.; 

d9f3».  Gedanlcen  von  der  Unendlicbkeit  der 
Ildllenatrafen  ...  .  Franlil  und  Leipzig, 
1749,  »•.  (7  ah.) 

30M.  Clear  Diatinction  (A)  between  True  and 
Valae  Religion  ...  by  which  the  Truth  of 
Eternal  Puniahment  ia  aaaerted  and  proved, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Torment  confuted 
and  condemned,  aa  uot  merely  Atheiatical, 
but  the  Blaaphemoua  Doctrine  of  Incarnate 
Devila.    Birmingham,  1760,  8*. 

8956.  HcrlMt,  Nic.  Friedr.  Abermahlige  PrU- 
ftang  dea  ao  genannten  abernlahligen  Veraucha 
einerTheodiceedea  Herru  Joachim  BJildickena. 
Lemgo,  1750,  8*.  (41  ah.) 

8056.  Rlbov,or  RlebOMTyOeorglfeinr.  De 
Impiorum  Reaunectione.  Oottingae,  1750, 
4*.  (3i  ah.) 

8950*.  Ranlsoh,  Salomo.  Commentatio  my- 
thologici  pra  Suppliclia  Sceleratorum  aeternia, 
adveraua  noviasimum  airoKarcurrdffcttff  Auc- 
torem  acripta.     Alteuburgi,  1750,  4«. 

8967.  Valeutln»  Theod.  Heinr.  Ueborzeu- 
gender  Beweia,  daaa  die  Lehre  von  der  Reini- 
gung  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode  ein  verdarani- 
licher  Irrthum  aey  ...  .  Leipzig,  1751,  8«. 
(3  ah.) 

See  Krafla  N«u  TUoL  BOA.,  1752.  VII.  42&-428. 
H. 

8968.  Candid  Examination  (A)  of  that  cele- 
brated Piece  of  Sophiatry  fby  P.  Cuppd],  en- 
titled. Heaven  Open  to  idlMen.  ...  London, 
175*2,  8».  pp.  86. 

See  No.  9906. 

8960.  Cooke)  Thomaa.  The  Scheme  of  Man*a 
Pr^ent  and  Future  Exiatence;  or,  The  D(X> 
trine  of  Univeraal  Salvation  explained,  to  the 
Olory  of  Ood  in  all  hia  Attributea.  [A  Sermon 
on  Dent.  vi.  7,  8.1  Newcaatle  npon  Tyne, 
1752,  8». 

8960.  Great  Love  (The)  and  Tendern«ia  of 
Ood  to  hia  Creature  Man :  or,  The  Scripture- 
Account  of  the  Redemption,  Converaion,  and 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  Wherein  ia  dia- 
covered,  that  . . .  the  Rational  Soul  or  Spirit 
of  Kvery  Sinner,  after  Buffering  in  Proportion 
to  hia  Deierta,  will  bo  converted,  delivered  out 
of  Torment,  and  be  finally  aaved,  in  a  Low 
Degree.  And  that,  the  Whole  Man  of  the 
Righteoua  . . .  will  be  aanctifled  wholly,  both 
in  Spirit,  in  Soul,  and  in  Body  ...  .  By  a 
Searcher  after  Rellgioua  Truth.  London,  n.d. 
[1758 1 J,  8».  pp.  xxiii.,  344.     U. 

3961.  lianowy  Michael  Chriatoph.  Philoeophe- 
mata  de  Juatitia   Dei    infinita.    [Rtsp.  Job. 
.     Ueinr.  Stobboy]    Dantiaci,  1758,  v>.  (6  ah.) 

Maintains  the  reaaonahleiMM  of  the  doetrlne  of 
eodlee«  paafsbmenu 

3062.  Perronetf  Tincent.  A  abort  Anawer 
to  a  Treatlae  [by  P.  Cupp4j,  entitled,  Heaven 
open  to  All  Men.    London,  1758,  8*. 

See  Ne.  8906. 

3063.  Soldan,  Job.  Friedr.  Zwey  Fragen,  de- 
nen,  welche  kelne  unaufhOrliche  HOIIe  zuge- 
ben,  zu  beantworten  vorgelegt  . . .  darinnen 
sngleich  dea  Herm  Wachamanna  Meinung, 
warum  Oott  den  gefkllenen  Engeln  keinen 
ErlOaer  gegeben  babe,  gepriifot  wird.  Halle, 
1758,  «•.  pp.  Oa.    U. 

8m  Krafk-s  Nmu  ThmtL  BOL.  1756,  X.  446-460.    S. 


8064.  Sorlptnre-Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  Conaidered.  Londun,  1754,  &>.  pp.  78  -f . 
U. 

If aintalna  the  de^tmcUon  of  the  wicked. 

3065.  Brluc,  John.  A  Vindication  of  Divine 
Juatice,  in  the  Infliction  of  Endleaa  Puniab- 
ment  for  Sin:  containing  an  Answer  to  an 
Anonymoua  Pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Scripture 
Account  of  a  Future  State  conaidered.  Lou* 
don,  1754,  S«.  Cd. 

3066*.  OrlAny  Rev.  ,  JRedor  of  DingUy. 

Tlie  Sciipture  Account  of  a  Future  State  con« 
aidcvod.    . . .    Occaaioned   by   reading    a    late 
Pamphlet,  bearing  the  aame  Title,  by  an  An- 
onymoua Author.    London,  1755,  8*.  1<. 
Bee  MotUhlif  JUv.  for  Peb.  1765 ;  XII.  166. 

30C6.  Herbstt  Nic.  Friedr.  Fortgeaetzte  PrU- 
fung  der  Bdldickiachen  LehraJttze  ...  .  Hal- 
le, 1755,  8».  (22  ah.) 

3067.  Maud,  John.  An  Introductory  Diacourse 
to  the  TremendouN  Sanction  impartially  de- 
bated ...    .    London,  1758,  8*.  pp.  02.    U. 

3068. The  Tremendoua  Sanction;  or.  Doc- 
trine of  Endleaa  Tomienta,  freely  and  impar- 
tially debated,  inquiring  what  Credibility  it 
hath  trOm  Hiatoi^,  Analogy,  or  Scripture. 
With  a  Diacnaaiou  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  In 
Four  B<joka.  ...  London,  1755,  8*.  pp.  xx., 
404  +.    U. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 

3069.  Troschclt  Jac.  Eliaa.  De  osterna  Pecca- 
torum  t)aninatione  apeciattm  ex  Scientia  Dei 
media  dcmonNtrata.  [Prats.  S.  J.  Baumgmr> 
teu.]    Halae,  1757,  4».  (6  eh.) 

3069*.  Sssal  d'une  d^monatration  de  VApoea- 
tantase.  Quoi!  grand  Dicn!  pour  jamaia  le 
ciel  ou  lo  tartare  Tun  on  Tautre  m'attendf 
LamiMiaque,  1757,  8*.  pp.  31. 

See  Bitumrarten'i  Naekrichten  von  fmtrkm.  #ft* 
ckern,  XI.  lW-188. 

3970.  Considerations  upon  War,  upon 
Cruelty  in  general,  and  Religioua  Cruelty  in 
particular.  Alao,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
Everlasting  PiinLshmenta  are  inconaiatent  with 
the  Divine  Attributea.  In  aeventl  Letteraaild 
Eaaaya.  To  which  are  added,  Eaaaya  on  divera 
other  Subjecta,  and  an  Oration  in  Praiae  of 
Deceit  and  Lying.  The  2d  Ed.  London,  (1758,) 
1761,  8«.  pp.  xxvil.,  468.    U. 

The  EsMjr  on  KverlastiDn  Panishmenta  oeeapiea 

ftp.  317-400.     The  author  of  thii  volume  alao  pob- 
Ished    "  A    Dissertation   on    False   Rellfioo,"  and 
"  Kasajrs  and  Letters  on  Various  Subjecu." 

3071.  Specimen  (A)  of  True  Theology,  or 
Bible  Divinity  ...  .  By  a  Searcher  after  Re> 
ligioiui  Truth;  and  a  Well-wiaher  to  All  Man- 
kind.   London,  1758,  8*.  pp.  xvi^  176.    />., 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  Univeraallsm. 

3072.  Bonm^  Samuel,  of  Norwich.  A  Letter 
to  the  Uev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  concerning 
the  Chriatian  Doctrine  of  Future  Puniahmont. 
. . .    liondon.  1759,  8».  Gd. 

Also  in  R.  Baron '.«  PWart  of  Prieatcraft  umi  Oriho- 
dmtp  Shakom,  III.  341-Ml,  Lond.  176B.  ir.    H. 

3073.  Rclljr,  Jamea.  Union:  or,  A  Trentiae 
of  the  0>naanguinity  and  Affinity  between 
Chriat  and  hia  Church.  . . .  London,  1759,  8*. 
pp.  xxxviii.,  138.    (T. 

Reprinted,  Boston,  1779;  Providence.  ITtn ;  Paria, 
Me.  lAM:  Philnd.  IMS.  8".  Malaialns  Dnlrersaliaoa 
on  Calviniatie  priooiplea. 

3074.  Some  Thoughta  on  the  Duration  of  the 
Tomienta  of  the  Wicked,  and  the  Time  when 
the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  expected :  chiefly 
occaaioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet  [by  Richard 
Clarke]  publiabed  in  Charleatown  South  Caro- 
lina, entitled,  ''The  Prophetic  Nnmbera  of 
Daniel  and  John  Calculated.'*  Charleatown, 
1759,  «•.  pp.  37.    IT. 

Against  UnivaraaUaiB. 
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8075.  B*«rm,  flinnnnl,  i/iVbnp^d^    A  Beriet 
of  Di»cour«M  on  the  Principle!  aad  Evideacea 
of  Natural  Religiun  and  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. ...  4  vol.     London,  IIW—    «  §•.    H. 
Diseouroet  VIII.  —  XIII.  to  Vol.  I.  relate  to  the 
future  MUte.    DUcoune  XV.  maiataiiu  the  doctrine 
of  the  d*»truetU>H  of  the  wicked. 

8876.  Lietter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B n,  oc- 
casioned by  a  FerutMl  of  two  Volumeo  of  Dii»- 
courffos  which  he  lately  published.  By  a  Be- 
liever in  God  and  a  Future  State.  London, 
I7(M),  S*.  pp.  32. 

8077.  Petltplcrre,  Ferdinand  Olivier.  Apo- 
logie  . . .  Bur  son  HyHtenie  de  non-dternit^  dea 
peineH  k  venir.    1761,  V2?. 

Qn^rftrd  errooeousljr  Kivea  Frtdhric  LouU  am  the 
ChrUtian  uaiue  of  Petitpierre. 

807R.  Relljr,  James.  Antichrist  Resisted:  in 
Reply  to  n  Pamphlet,  wrote  by  W.  Mason,  in- 
titled  Antinoniian  Heresy  Exploded  ...  . 
London,  1761,  8o.  pp.  64.    U. 

8970.  fStonehonte)  <Sf(rOeorg:e,  Barf.].  Uni- 
verwil  Keittitution  a  Scripture  Doctrine.  ... 
London.  1761,  8«.  pp.  466.    H. 

80SO.  BascdoTTt  Joh.  Bemb.  Phllalethie; 
netie  Ansiciiten  in  die  Wahrheiten  und  Reli- 
gion der  Vernunft  bis  in  die  Qr^nzen  der 
glaubwiirdigen  Offenbarung.  2  Theile.  Al- 
tona,  1768-64?  8«. 

Id  this  work  Basedow  oppowa  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal panlahmcDt.    C<Hnp.  No.  S96ft. 

8881.  Laiv^y  William.  An  Humble,  Earnest, 
and  AfTectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy.  . . . 
London,  176*i,  8<>.  — Also  Stamford  [Eng.], 
18a3.  1>.  pp.  14i).    U. 

Near  the  end  of  thta  treatlee  X^aw  profoesea  his  be- 
Itef  in  univtraal  talvatloo. 

888*2.  Clarke,  Richard.  A  Voice  of  Glad- 
Tidings  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  . . .  wherein  the 
Physical  Ground  of  Regeneration  is  shown, 
and  the  Salvation  of  All  Men  Is  proved  fr<»m 
the  Oracles  of  God  in  both  Covenants.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1768,  So.  pp.  232  +•    !>' 

I0S3.  Drel  Abhandlungen  von  den  HUllenstra^ 
fen  und  deren  Dauer,  nebnt  einer  Nachricht, 
was  sich  mit  Herrn  Petit-Pierre  wegen  dieser 
Lehre  sugetragen.  Frankftirt  una  Leipzig, 
1768.  80. 

8084.  Rellyt  James.  The  Saddncee  Detected 
and  Refuted,  in  Remarks  ou  the  Works  of 
Richard  Coppin.  . . .    London,  1764,  8*.  pp.  04. 

r. 

See  No.  8783. 
3985.  Dudgeon)  William.  The  Philosophical 
Works  of  Mr.  William  Dudgeon.    Carefully 
correct o<l.    k.p.  1765, 16»?  pp.  '290.    U. 

Mr.  DudseoQ  oppoaea  the  doctrine  of  end  leas  pnn- 
iahnient.    See  particvlarlj  pp.  126-158. 

8086.  'WIrthgeu,  C.  F.  PraedcKtinatio  Ma- 
lorum  Poenaruin  praesertim  apud  Inferos 
non  acternarum  contra  Basedovium  negatur. 
[Prat.  J.  8.  Weickhmann.J    Yitebergae,  1768» 

Bee  No.  3980. 

8087.  Reallte  (La)  et  P^ternit^  des  peines  oe 
Penfer  deniontr6es  par  des  raisons  philoso- 
phifines  c«>ntre  rirreligion  et  la  superstition. 
AniHtprdnni.  1766,  So.  (5  sh.) 

See  Krneati'a  A'eue  Thtol.  BOL,  1766,  VII.  237-247. 
H. 

8088.  [StonehonsCfSiirGeorge,  Barf.].  Uni- 
versal Restitution  farther  defended ;  being  a 
Supplement  to  the  Book  intitled  Universal 
Restitution  a  Scripture  Doctrine  ...  .  Bria- 
tol,  176H,  i>o.  pp.  148.    H. 

8089.  Snfer  ( L')  d6truit,  oa  Examen  raisonn6 
dn  dogme  de  I'^ternit^des  peines  [followed  bv 
a  **  Dissertation  critique  sur  les  peines  d'onfer ' 
by  Whitefoot.  Both  works  transUtted  fh>ra 
the  English  by  the  Baron  dllolbach.]  ...  . 
Londrert  [Amsterdam].  1769,  V>. 

I  have  not  aeen  thla  roluflM,  but  eeotjeetare  that 
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*•  L'salhr  MmriTIs  a  translatlsa  «r  the  wort  er 

Rtebardaen  described  above.  No.  3784.  For  a  diner- 
Ution  atuihaled  to  Whitefoot,  ceoipare  Bo.  f«M.  I 
taiie  the  title  flroBi  Barbier.  a.  6101. 

8000.  Mfiller,  Joh.  Daniel.  DiMerUtio  inan- 
guraUs  in  qua  Itutiiia  Poenamm  aetemamm 
ex  Finitudine illanim  demonatratnr.  Rintelii, 
1769, 4*. 

3091.  Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephndm.  Leibnitx 
von  den  ewigen  Strafen.  17lO.  (In  his  SlmniU 
Ucht  SchriJUny  Lachmami's  ed.,  UL.  140>177.) 
U. 

3092.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Diaaertotio  de  Morte 
aeterna.    Tubingae,  1771*  4*. 

3003.  JUckcly  Job.  G.  Gedanken  von  der 
Uncndlichkeit  der  HSllenstrafen.  Ghemaits, 
1771,  80.  pp.  72. 

3094.  I«ettre  philoaophico-tMoIogiqiie  t«rP4- 
temit4  des  peines.    Amsterdam,  ItTl,  8*. 
"  Againat  Kousaeaa."— Jirvttch.    Boanseaa  liasfcai 
•poo  the  auldeet  in  hie  AaOe,  Ut.  IY. 

3005.  BerrOTr,«Cape1,  Redor  qf  Rouinaiam. 
Theological  Duisertationa  ...  .  Lcmdon,  1778, 
40.  pp.  22,  66,  36,  31,  85,  vlii..  170  +.    T. 

The  aecond  of  these  Diaaertatiens  U  ee  "  Predeati- 
nation,  Eleetioa,  and  FutarePanishaaeBU.  'C3pa«ei; 
the  laat,  entitled  "  A  Lapae  of  Haman  8o«i»  in  a 
State  of  Fre-exiatenee,"  etc,  oontaiaa  180  pace*.  Bw- 
rov  oppoaea  the  doctrine  of  eternal  puntahaiem. 

8006.  r^lTalter,  Ernst  Jdu  Oonr.].  Nene  Vor> 
■tellung  von  den  Strafen  drr  Verdammtee  in 
der  Ewigkeit  nach  Oriinden  der  SchrifL  Ro»- 
tock  und  Leipsig.  1772,  8*.  pp.  167. 

Maintaina  the  doctrine  of  the  dehtractina  of  the 
wicked.  Compare  the  fall  rrttleiiim  in  Doderlelna 
TVot.  MUiofAefc.  Bd.  II.  St.  1,  p.  440,  ff. '  —  JRrelac*. 
See  alae  Noe.  4016,  4033.  below. 

3007.  Eberlistrd,  J«^.  Angnst.  Nene  Apolo> 
gie  des  Sokrates,  oder  Untersuchung  der  Lehre 
von  der  Sellgkeit  der  Heideo  ...  .  Nene  nnd 
verbesserte  Anfl.  2  Bde.  Frmukfart  nnd 
Leipcig,  (Berlin,  1778, 76;  Bd.  11.  ImS.)  1787, 
8».    H. 

A  Fmith  traaalatloa,  Aawt.  1773,  f*;  Jhrfeh.  Gra. 
Tenbaag,  1773,  (to,  Oppoeea  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
paoiahment.  and  the  Auguatinlan  ajateni  of  theolegr 
eenerallT.  "A  very  raluable  work."  ch=r«cirriied 
bj  "  phlloaophleal  acnteneea.  thoraaieh.  imparttal. 
and  calm  InreatiRatioB."  and  "  an  tniprea^ire  aad 
eloquent  atjie."— Fnhr»ana.  SmmA.  d.  Cheat.  XiC  U. 
L  479.  q.  T. 

3008.  Ocafcld,  Ootthelf  Friedr.  Die  Neva 
Apologie  dee  Sokrates  ...  beurtheilt  ...  . 
Leii>sig,  1778,  8o.  pp.  108.     IK 

3909.  Hnet,  Daniel  Theodore.  Reflexions  tur 
la  Nouvelle  Apologie  ponr  Socrate  de  M.  J.  A. 
Eberhard  ...    .     Utrecht,  1174,  8*. 

4000.  [Stonchonse,  &>  George,  Bart.1.  Uni- 
versal Restituti<m  vindicated  against  toe  C9\' 
vinists:  in  Five  Dialugnea.  ...  Bristol,  1778, 
8o.  pp.176.     U. 

4001.  Pomp,  R.  Knrsgefiisste  PrtifUnprn  der 
Lehre  des  Kwlgen  Evangelinms :  womit  deut- 
lich  gezeiget  wird,  dasa  miui  die  Wiederbrini;- 
angailer  Dinge  in  der  heilicen  Schrift  vergeb* 
lich  suchet.  ...  Philadelphia,  1774,  8*.  pp. 
xvi.,  200.     U. 

In  oppeaition  parilcniarlr  to  Klein  Xfcolal  (eMat 
Paul  Slegvolek),  Chritteph  SehOtx,  aitd  Darld  Seki- 
fbr. 

4002.  Verpoortcn,  Willem  Panl.  DeResnr- 
rectione  impiorum  Merito  Christt  non  Impe- 
trati.    Gedani,  1774,  4*.    6pr. 

40aT  "Weleklunattn,  Sara.  Gottlieb  {LaL 
Tlieophilus).  Vindiciae  Doetrinae  de  9appli- 
cilu  Damnatorum  aeternis.  [Priet.W.  P.Ver- 
poorten.]    Gedani.  1774,  4*.  pp.  82. 

4004.  Alpbcn,  Hieronymus  wan.  Eent^e 
leerstnkken  van  deu  protestantschen  gods- 
dicnst  ...  [in  answer  to  Eberhard].    Utrecht 

m5,8«. 

4005.  Haller,  Albert,  Baron  iron.  Briefe 
Uber  einiger  nocfa  lebenden  Freigeister  Kin- 
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wnrfepregendieOffenbaninf.  STIiefle.   Bern, 

TlM  fourth  Letter  in  Part  11.  maintaiu  the  •tcralty 
of  fatura  poniabincxit. 

4006.  HoAnanii)  Friedr.  Wilb.  Dubiorum, 
quae  Doctrinae  de  Poenis  Daiunatoroin  aeter- 
nis  ot(jici  Bolent,  potiorum  Sulutio.  [Prm$.  Q. 
F.  Seller.]    Erlangae,  1775,  4*. 

4007.  Kttnlgt  J.  C.  De  Annikilatione  JStornia 
affllcto  Ouciutibiui  baud  detestanda.  [Prmf. 
<3.  A.  WHle.]    Altorfi,  1775,  4».  3^. 

4008.  Croswell,  A.  Mr.  Murray  Unmasked. 
In  wbicb  ...  is  (ibown,  that  tbe  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  is  inimical  to  Tertue  ...  . 
Witb  ...  tbe  Address  of  Mr.  Chandler  of 
Qlocester,  to  the  People  of  bis  Charge,  with 
rejrard  to  Mr.  Murray.  . . .  The  2d  Ed.  gjeatly 
enUrged.    IkMton,  1775,  8«.  pp.  20.    BA. 

4009.  Clcaveland,  John.  An  Attempt  to 
nip  in  tJie  Bud,  tlie  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  . . .  which  a  certain 
Stranger,  who  calls  himself  John  Murray, 
has,  of  late,  been  endeavoring  to  spread  in 
the  Firxt  Parish  of  Gloucester  ...  .  Salem, 
N.E ,  1776,  8».  pp.  44. 

4010.  [RcUy,  James].  Epistles :  or.  The  Great 
Salvation  ctmtcmplated;  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Christian  Society.  By  J.  R.  ...  London, 
1776,  M.  pp.  237.     U. 

4011.  Beyer,  Carl  August.  Apologie  dor 
heiligen  Schrlflo<ler  Untersucbung  der  Lehre 
von  den  giittlichen  Strafen.  ...  llallo,  177V, 
8».  pp.  207   f .     U. 

In  opposition  to  Eb«rliArd. 

4012.  Servetus,  MordccaJ,p«ei«fon.  Tbe  Mys- 
tic's Plea  f>r  Universal   Redemption,  as  ... 

£  reached  by  Mr.  Elhanan  Winchester  ...  in  a 
umber  of  Letters  to  the  Kev.  William  Ro- 
gers, ike.  By  Mordecai  Servetos.  . . .  Philad. 
1781,  So.  pp.  16.     U. 

4013.  [Beyer,  Job.  Rud.  Gottlieb!  Ueber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdtimmten  nnd  deren  Daner. 
£in  Ver«ucb.    I^lpeig,  1782,  ^^  pp.  102.     r. 

••Kur  reUtlr  wlen  ale  tm\t."—BreUck.  See  No*. 
403&.  40M. 

4014.  [Liesalus,  Gottbold  Ephraim].  GOtt- 
liche  Entwickelung  des  Satans  durch  das 
MenschengeHcblecbt.    Dessau,  1782,  8*. 

Seatoratloniit. 

4015.  Newton,  Thomas,  Bp.  Works.  1783. 
See  No.  22»7. 

4016.  IV alter,  Ernst  Job.  Conr.  PrUAing 
wichtiger  Lebren  tbeologiscben  nnd  pbiloso- 
phiscben  Inbalts  ...    .    Berlin,  1782,  8*.  pp. 

xvil.,  334.     F. 

The  third  ohApler,  pp.  104-210,  diaeutsM  tbe  qact- 
tlon,  "  Ui  der  Zweclt  der  zukannigeo  Hlrafen  die 
Betserunn  7"  Ttie  itulhor  favors  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
deatrvotion  of  the  wicked. 

4017.  [Cl&annev,  Charles]?  Salvation  for  All 
Men,  illustrated  and  vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
Doctrine,  in  Numerous  Extracts  ftrom  a  Vari- 
ety of  Pious  and  Learned  Men,  who  have 
purposely  writ  upon  tbe  Subject.  ...  B)  One 
who  wishes  well  to  all  Mankind.  The  2d  Ed. 
Bo«t(m.  1782,  40.  pp.  Hi..  26.    BA.,  H. 

The  prefao:  Lt  algncd  T.  W. 

4018.  Mather,  Samuel,  D.D.  All  Men  will 
not  be  saved  forever  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
'*  Salvation  f<»r  All  Men,"  e£c]  Boston,  1782, 
8*.  pp.  31.    BA. 

1019.  [Clarice,  i^ei*.  John,  D.D.I.  A  Letter  to 
Doctor  .Mather.  Occasioned  by  nis  Disingeno- 
ouH  Reflexions  upon  a  certain  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled, Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  One  who 
wishes  well  to  bim  in  common  with  Man- 
kind. ...     Boston,  1782,  4«.  pp. 9.    BA.,  MHS. 

1020.  Author  (To  the)  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Ma- 
ther. By  One  of  tbe  Readers.  Boston,  178S, 
4*.  pp.  6.    BA. 


4081.  T«Triifc0«ii^d»  Shippie.  Some  RemariDs 
on  a  Pamphlet  intituled.  All  Men  will  not  be 
saved  for  ever :  wrote  by  Samuel  Mather,  . . . 
in  Answer  to  one,  intituled.  Salvation  for  All 
Men  ...  .  Btwton,  N.K.  1788,  8«.  pp.  32. 
AIM  lo  his  (rMpel  A'nce,  ete.  1794,  fl^,  pp.  ISft-lTO. 

4022.  [Eckley,  Joseph].  Divine  Qlory  brought 
to  View,  in  tbe  Condemnation  of  the  Un- 
godly ...  .  In  Reply  to  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  a  Friend 
to  Truth.  . . .    Boston,  1782,  4*.  pp.  01.    BA. 

4023.  Divine  Giory  brought  to  View  in  the 
Final  Salvation  of  All  Men.  A  Letter  to  the 
Friend  to  Truth.  By  One  who  wishes  well  to 
all  Mankind.  ...  Boston,  178S,  4*.  pp.  19. 
BA. 

4024.  [Sckley,  Joseph].  Appendix,  in  An- 
swer to  a  Inte  Letter,  entitled  Divine  Glory 
brought  to  View,  in  tb^  Final  Salvation  of  All 
Men.  . . .    [Boston,  178S,]  8*.  pp.  8.    BA. 

4026.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Divine 
Glory  brought  to  View,  in  tbe  Condemnation 
...  of  the  Vngodlv,  with  tbe  Appendix.  [Bo»< 
ton,  1783,]  40.  pp.'lO.    BA. 

4026.  ToTrnsend,  Shippie.  Repentance  and 
Remission  of  Sins  considered,  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "  Divine  Glory  in  the  Con- 
demnation of  tbe  Ungodly."    Boston,  1784, 

4027.  Presbyterian  Chlureli  —  ^rst 
Prf^bytertf  of  Ute  Eastward.  Bath-Kol.  A 
Voice  A-om  the  Wilderness.  Being  an  Humble 
Attempt  to  support  tbe  sinking  Truths  of 
God,  against  some  of  tbe  Princi]Ml  Errors, 
raging  at  this  Time.  ...  By  the  First  Pres- 
bytery of  tbe   Eastward.  ...    Boston,  178S, 

18«>.  pp.  vii.,360 +.    MHS. 

Pp.  I60-3fi0  ere  in  oppoaltlon  to  "  Origeokm."  or 
tbe  doctrine  of  Universal  Selration. 

4028.  Thacher,  Peter.  That  the  Punish- 
ment of  tbe  finally  Impenitent  shall  be  Eter- 
nal ;  or.  That  all  Men  shall  not  bo  saved,  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  and  illustrated  in 
Three  Sermons,  preached  at  Maiden,  October, 
1782.  . . .    Salem,  178S,  sm.  4».  pp.  51.    H. 

4029.  Bllllges  Mittel  (Ein)  zwischcn  den  bei- 
den  vornebnisten  Meinungen  iiber  die  Dauer 
der  Strafen  ira  suklinftigen  Leben,  vorgelegt 
durch  einen  eklectlschenTheologen.  Ausdem 
Frans^iscben  Ubersetst  mit  einigen  Anmer- 
kungcn.    Leipzig,  178S,  8o.  pp.  79.' 

4030.  Emmons,  Natbanael.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Process  of  tbe  General  Judg- 
ment. In  wbicb  tbe  Modern  Notions  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation  are  particularly  considered. 
. . .    Providence,  R.U  IT8J,  4«.  pp.  75.    BA. 

4031.  Gordon,  William.  The  Doctrine  of  Fi- 
nal Universal  Salvation  examined  and  shown 
to  be  UnHcriptural :  in  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet 
entitled  Salvation  for  All  Men  ...  .  Boston, 
1788,  4*.  pp.  ii.,  96.     BA. 

4032.  Hopkins,  Samuel.  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Future  State  of  those  who  die  in 
their  Sins:  wherein  tbe  Dictates  of  Scripture 
and  Reason,  upon  this  important  Subject,  are 
carefully  considered:  and  whether  Endless 
Punishment  be  consistent  with  Divine  Jus- 
tice, Wisdom  and  Goodness :  in  which  also 
Objections  are  stated  and  answered.  . . .  New- 
port. Rhode-Island.  1783,  4».  pp.  vi.,  194.     B. 

AIM  tn  bU  W9flM,  IBM,  8*,  II.  M7-480.     B. 

4033.  Jnnffe,Cliristian  Gottfried.  Dissertatio 
inaugurHllfl,  qua  de  Duratlone  Poenarum  In- 
fernalium  recentioris  Auctoris  [t.e.  K.  J.  C. 
Walter]    Bententia    expenditur.      Altdorfli, 

118$,  4». 

See  Koe.  INS.  MIS. 

4034.  •>— -  Programma  de  Poenarum  dlTinsmm 
Yi  smeadatrics.    AltdorlU,  178S,  4*. 
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4035.  [SoH^nrartse)  Chrintlan  Aagnst].    Zu- 

•iltse  zu  (lent  Versuch  eines  Ungenannten  FtV. 

J.   K.  (j.  Boyer]  Ub«r  di©  Strafen  der  V<«r- 

dammton  ...    .    Leipsifc,  178S,  Sfi.  pp.  62. 

"  MatnUlni  the  poMiblKl/  and  probabtUty  of  th« 

rcooverj  of  the  dmmiied."— Ar«toeA.    See  No-  401S. 

4030.  BcjreiTf  Joh.  Rud.  Outtlieb.  Ueber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdammten  and  deren  Daner. 
Fortgeaetzter  Yersuch  ...  .  Leipzig,  1784* 
»•.  pp.  (8),  263,     U. 

4087.  [Cl&auneir,  Charles].   The  Mystery  hid 

frum  Au;o«  and  Generations,  made  manifest  by 

the  Oospel-Kevelation :  or,  The  Salvation  of 

All   Men  the  Grand  Thing  aimed  at  in  the 

Scheme  of  God  ...    .    In  Three  Chapters.  . . . 

By  One  who  wishes  well  to  the  whole  Human 

Race.  . . .     London,  I7M,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  406.    H. 

A  Dutch  tranalstlon  of  the  abore  (as  I  •uppoM),  bjr 

P.  van  Henert,  with  the  title:— "DQeindcIijke s^luk- 

aaltgheid  allernieotehen.  voomamclljk  bcdoeldln  het 

plan  Tan  Qod,"  eU.    S  deelcn,  Leeuwardcn,  17($7,  8*. 

4038.  Prcdigteu  Uber  die  falsche  Lehre  Ton 
ewigen  IlUllenstrafen.   £Tbeile.   Berlin,  1784, 

/  4030.  Pnr-res,  James.  An  Humble  Attempt 
to  investigHto  and  defend  the  Scripture-Doc- 
trine concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit :  to  which  is  now  added,  Obiterva- 
tions  concerning  the  Mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
...  and  the  Final  Issue  of  his  Administration. 
With  an  Appendix  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.,  re\i8ed 
and  greatly  enlarged  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1784, 
12».  pp.  xvi.,  316.     r. 

The  author  t«  a  Unitarian  and  a  RestorationUt. 

4040.  BrOMrn,  James,  MiuUmary  of  the  Sne. 
for  J'l-op.  the  CfospeJ  in  fbreiffn  PUrt*.  The 
Restoration  [Restitution?  so  WaU]  of  all 
Things;  an  ilssay  on  the  Important  Purpose 
of  the  Universal  Redeemer's  Destination. 
London,  1785,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  63. 

See  No.  4167. 

4041.  [CorrodI,  Heinr.].  Uber  die  Ewigkeit 
der  Iloilenstriifen.  {Beytrdge  zur  Be/brd.  d. 
vemUnft.     Denkengj  etc.,  1785,  Heft  7,  pp. 

41-7i.)     F. 

404l».  Peters,  Samuel.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Tyler,  concerning  the  Possibility  of  Eter- 
nal Punishments,  and  the  Improbability  of 
Universal  Salvation.    London,  1785,  8*.    ST. 

See  No.  4ISI. 

4042.  Hmalley,  John.  Eternal  Salvation  on 
no  Acc(»unt  a  Matter  of  Just  Debt  ...  .  A 
Sermon,  delivered  at  Wallingford,  . . .  with 
special  reference  to  the  Murryan  [sie]  Contro- 
versy. . . .    Hartford,  1785,  8*.  pp.  30.    V. 

4043. The  Law  in  all  respects  satisfied  by 

our  Saviour,  in  regrard  tu  those  only  who  be- 
long to  him :  or.  None  but  Believers  saved  ...  . 
A  ^cond  Sermon,  preached  at  Wallingford, 
with  a  View  to  the  Universalists.  . . .  Hart- 
ford, 1780,  8«.  pp.  32.     U. 

4044.  Adeloa,  pseudon.  New  Sentiments,  dif- 
ferent fntin  any  yet  published,  upon  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  .. .  .  ByAdelos. 
Providence,  1786,  8*.  pp.  64.    BA. 

Agalnit  the  doctrine. 

4045.  Crouch,  Isaac.  The  Eternity  of  Future 
Puuishnients.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  . . . XApril  9,  1786,  from 
Rev.  xxii.  11].    Oxford,  ITM,  4*.  pp.  23.     U. 

4046.  V^mnrnf  David.  General  Election,  or. 
Salvation  for  All  Men  illustrated  and  proved. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Meeting  of  the  United 
Brethren,  in  New  Britain  In  Pennsylvania, 
November  —  1785.     n.p.  1786,  8».  pp.  27.     U. 

4047.  Johnson,  Stephen.  The  Everlasting 
Puni'ihment  of  the  Ungodly,  illustrated  and 
evinced  to  be  a  Scripture  Doctrine:  and  the 
Salvation  of  All  Hen,  as  taught  in  sevend 
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Late  Publlcationa,  oooftited.  . . .  New-Loodoo, 
[Conn.],  1786, 8».  pp.  xviii.,  350.    H^  U. 

4048.  Ijcieestery  Francis.  Christ  glorifled  in 
the  Salvation  and  final  Restoration  of  all 
Mankind:  set  forth  in  two  Sermons  oo  1  Tim. 
It.  9, 10, 11.    London,  1786,  8*.  Is. 

4049.  Matthews,  William.  The  MbceUa- 
neons  Companions  :  Vol.  IIL    Contaiaing  Di*- 

ASertations  ...  ;  and  Dialtignes  in  the  World  of 
Spirits.    Bath  [Eng.1,  1786, 16».  pp.  234.    r. 
pp.  n-€2  contain  a  aUscruufoa  on  the  Laat  D^ ; 
pp.  6S-1G0  oppose  the  doctrine  of  eteraal  ptmith- 
menL 

4050.  Petltplerre,  Ferdinand  Olivier.  Le 
plan  de  Dieu  en  vers  le«  hoinmca,  tel  qa'il  Ta 
manifesto  dans  la  nature  et  dans  la  grace.  . . . 
Hamburg,  1786,  8*.  — Nourelle  4d^  Amster- 
dam, 1791,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  272.     U. 

4051. Thoughts  on  the  Divine  Goodoeas,  re- 
lative to  the  Government  of  Moral  Agents, 
particularly  displayed  in  Fnture  Itewjirds  and 
Punishments.  Translated  from  the  French  .... 
Bath  [Eng.].  1788, 8*.— Also  Hartford  ICooo.], 
1794,  1>;  Montpelier  [VL],  1828,  1>  (/>.); 
Philadelphia.  1843.  8*. 

See  MotUktt  Bn.    for  March.   1788;   LXXXHIL 
08-241. 

4052.  Smith,  William  Pitt.    The  Universalist. 

In  Seven  Letters  to  Amyntor.  . . .    New- York, 

1787, 1>.  pp.  306.     U. 
4063.  Thomson,  R.    The  Eternity  of  Hrll- 

Torments  vindicated.    London  ?  17^  M. 

4054.  Iirhitaker,  Edward  W.  A  8eri<ioj  Ad- 
dretM  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Fatort 
Punishment.    About  1788?  8*. 

4065.  IVlnehester,  Elhanan.  The  rnivcrssl 
Restoration,  exhibit«<d  in  Four  Dialogues  be- 
tween a  Minister  and  his  Friend  ...  .  Tlie 
2d  Ed.,  with  AddiUons.  To  tbU  EditioB  is 
prefixed  ...  tome  Sketches  of  ...  [the  An- 
thor*sJ  Life  ...  .  London,  (1788,)  1792,  >. 
pp.  Ix.,  202.    H. 

Fourth  edittoo.  with  Note*  bv  W.  TMIer.  f  raim 

179S.  —  Beprinted  at  Woroestcr.  Maia.  ISBS,  IS    i  F.) ; 

BeUow*  Palla.  Vu  1819.  12*    (JT.);  Beetoa.  isn.  «P; 

PhUad.  1B4S,  8*. 

4056.  Clarke,  George.  Vindication  of  the 
Honour  of  (}od,  and  of  the  Ri^ts  of  Men;  io 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  De  Coetlogun,  occasiooed  by 
the  Publication  of  Edwards'  Serm^m  on  tbis 
Eternity  of  Hell  Torments.     1786,  8*. 

4057.  Taylor,  Daniel.  The  Eternity  of  Fo- 
ture  Punishment,  asserted  ami  improved:  a 
Discourse  on  Matthew,  xxv.  46.  London,  1781, 
8*.  pp.  46. 

4058. The  Eternity  of  Fatnre  PantahiMOt 

re-asserted.    8*. 

4050.  IVlnehester,  Elhanan.  A  Ooorse  of 
Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  that  remain  to  bs 
(iilfllled.  4  vol.  London,  1789-90,  8*.— 2  toL 
Walpole,  1800,  8*.    H. 

4060.  Prayntatlsclae  Abhandlung  Uber  die 
Daner  der  HiHlenstrafen.  Fmakftart  nnd  Lsip- 
aig,  1789,  S».  pp.  263  +.    U. 

BaaUiratioDiat. 

4061.  [Cooper,  Samnel,  DJ>^  ^f  Great  Ttr- 
mouth],  d.  1800.  Four  Disaertations.  I.  Oa 
Eternal  Punishments.  In  which  the  Drsiga 
of  Punishment  in  general  Is  placed  in  a  New 
Light.  II.  On  Christ's  cursing  the  Fig^Ttes. 
...  III.  On  Mistranslations  in  the  Ni 
tament.  ...  IT.  On  Christ's  Temptation. 
London,- K.D.  8».  pp.  xv..aol.     C 

With  the  hair-tiUe :— "  K»|»la»attoM  oC 
enlt  Texts  in  the  New  Tsslaniwi     Im  Fos 
Uoon." 

4062.  EdMrards,  Jonathan,  tMe  yeawfrr.  Tbs 
Salvation  of  All  Men  •trictir  ezamiaed:  and 
the  Endless  Panishinent  of  tbose  who  die  In- 
psnitent,  argusd  and  defended  agaiast  Ike 
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Docur  Cbnuncj.  or  Bunan.  la  liU  thuk  di>^  ,      d.>n  iCgnn.).  IIIM,  »•.  Pp.  sai.'a. 
Iltlad   "Tll>  SalTalliHi   or  All    Mm."  tt.  ...  i  4074    HnntlllKlsa.  Wi Ilium     AircrnUalat 
Ed.  ...IJiwhlch  !•  uld«l,aD  ^ppendli.  bj        4,anjli»l«J:Dr,  An  Kvorl».l!nirMk  fur  Wln- 
RsT.  MlbwiM  l;iDiii0D>,D.D.  ...    .    Bo.toii,  I      th„[„r  »i.rl  .11  his  CnnfedtmlM.  ...    Phil*. 


I.  Ewlgkalt   (Veber   Mr)  ier   lUUta- 


i.  Ulp-         IIM,  H--  Pi: 


>Kw,  JuiM.    Tfa«anDdEit> 


H.  BnrloB,  Pblllp. 


«WS.  [ClBTke,  Otorgs],  A  Vindicniiun  of  llie 
HuncH-  uF  U.id :  In  *  tkriplnnil  BrruUIiuu  tif 

S.Iii.lluii.''.".    Lc^d™,lIw7s*.PPj28+.    C. 

(oeo.  W^cKvcr,  Jiniui.    Fr«i  Thtmglili  on 

lll^ii<.-'M"rron>  tbx  Ruini  or  llio  1^11;  vllh 
Thaniliti  DO  tbs  OiiglD  of  EtII.     UHuhiii, 

II«.B*. 

law.  AamoBfClirlitaph  Prl«lr.Tan.  Syoi- 
b<>l»  TliruMcna  M  CrltiUE  wl  IXic1T<D>n>do 

VIU.     (OpVKKja  I'*m',,IIM,8-,pp.lOR'IM.) 

lOSI.  [Dlltolt  HmmbTlal,  Mnrc  I>lil1ippg|. 
L^ubiliMouble  Mtlat  ...  .  I^KoliipbBen 
KmlhMi  ...  3l«ii.(Un«iiat].nn,)».   H. 


tOtX.  YOBBK,    Ji> 

ItW,  1»  or  llf .  PI 

niinu  «(  Uiiukln 
beiDuctrinoInn 


W7T.  CnlTCrasllit'i  MUccllnny  ITbeU  or, 

Irlnn  of  Kmllrs  Ulwrir.  ...  Vol.  I.— V.  i 
Tke  UdItoihI  Tbtolotcical  MuKHino  ...  being 
>  Cumltiuiilhm  uf  Iba  UnlnrulM'*  Mtactl- 
iBOT.  Vol.  VI.— IX.  ...  [Edllid  by  Williiun 
Vidler.  Uonlblv.  Jnn.lTV^-Dec.lSUa.]  «to1. 
LoBdon.  i7•7^180»l,K•. 
4019.  UbIvstsbI  TLroloclnl  MlglilDB  (That 
ind  iDipuUal  IKvjew.  %-ol.  1.— III.  (Jan. 
tS«4-Jul;,  I8as.|     3  lol.     London,  lBM-0», 

«n».  BTOymttJntiB.n/SidnryStuKiaillrgr, 

of  BrHpinr*  biouri  tba  Upjoion  of  lbs  Final 
SalvailoDoT  AUMuikind.  ...  London,  ITBS, 
8>.  pp.  42.  F. 
4060.  SbBpardi  Siimoel.  Tba  Principla  of 
Unlvenal  gidvuiUin  eiauilnvd  luid  tried  b] 
tbe  L>w  uhI  Teilinioni  ...  .  InuiEpiallt 
to  a  Frirnd.    Exetac  i6.U.],  niW,  12-.  |>p.  M 


Whita,  ^iei<vo1k,llr.Cbauncy.BI«laop  Nawton, 

KDdl-elHpierra  ...     .     London,  IIM,  l->.  K. 

4082.  Wrl>bl,  Hlrfaud.     An  Abrldgenwat 

...Objwtfoni  *■'  - 


Wiiboch,   ITM,   8>.  pp. 


QH.  [Plahii 


40Tn,  TOWBBBBd,  Sbiplda.  OuaprlNel 
BualMii,  IIIM.e'.  pp.  316.     BA. 

mf.  MBrrsT,  J»l>i>.     UnlTarulKm 
«l^..,     .    Cbmrlei>towa,llIHtJS*.pi 

mi.  WrlKltt,    Rlch>rd.    Tba    Etarnl 


Sannun,  anlillad  "Tha  Fint  Lje  KKfutad." 
...     U>nd<Hi|ITIt-T|.  B*.  pp.  S2.     C 
«nt.  BdwBril*,  Jnaaihin.  M(  -Id^.     Ra- 
B»rki  oil  Imihirlnnl  Tl.-olnKlcal  C.inlro.or- 
•lao.  ...    Kdliihnrnh.  IIM,l'>.pp.  4M.    ItA 


4(«S.  Tidier,  Wll 

iiil»r»-."rp.  »"■  I 

Lilerarj  Corroapor 


md  BkIIob,  lto« 


HoHhBiiiptnn,  Haiu..  IIM,  8*.  pp.  M,    £.4. 
40*7.  Poller,  Andrew.  ...  Lallan  lo Mr.  ViJ. 


, _..J  «ime  fitrtft' 

of  All        [Lon<h>u,]ia«*,l 
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The  lettera  of  Mr.  Fnller  and  Vr. Vldler  were  oriflii* 
•llT  published  in  th«  UnivenalUt'i  MiioeUaajr  for 
1799-1801.    See.  further.  No*.  4087.  40W. 

40$9.  'Wriffhtf  Richard.  Iliata  un  the  Uni- 
Tereal  Keotoration.  . . .  Wisbech,  1799,  8*.  pp. 
12. 

4090.  Andrews,  ElishA.  A  Candid  Reply  to 
the  ArguuiHUtB  of  the  late  Rev.  Elhanan  Wlu- 
che»ter,  contained  In  a  Work,  entitled,  "The 
Universal  Restoration  . . . ,"  Ao.  Boston,  1800, 
12».  pp.  92.    H. 

4091.  GableryJoh.Phil.  Einige  HanptfcrUnde 
gegen  diu  l^wigkeit  der  poeltlven  HUIlen- 
Ktrafen.  {Nttui  thtal,  Joum,,  1800,  XV. 
142-145.) 

4002.  Chats  de  Soiur«esoI.  L'£vangile 
4teruel  ...  flu  du  Livre des  Manifeetes.  [Paris? 
18-,]  12«». 

4093. Mandement  dn  ciel  aux  ^glises  6ga- 

r6e8,  complement  dn  Livre  dee  Manifestee. 
[Paris?  1804,]  120. 

In  thttw  two  work!  the  sathor,  a  (knetle  claiming 
to  be  innoired,  denies  the  doctrine  of  endless  pooith- 
meiit  The  lAvrt  dea  Man^efte*  was  pabl.  at  Arigaon 
la  1800,  2  vol.  IS",  aud  reprinted  at  Paris. 

4004.  AnuMffir  to  an  Anonymous  Letter  (dated 
Sept.  18,  1777),  on  Predestination  and  Free- 
will, with  a  Postscript  on  Eternal  Punish- 
ments.   London,  1801,  8o.  pp.  65. 

1095.  Dongflas,  Neil.  An  Antidote  against 
Deism,  iu  a  {series  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  of 
— —  in  which  the  Arguments  against  the 
Eternal  Prevalence  of  Sin  and  Misery  . . .  are 
candidly  stated  fW}m  Scripture;  and  also  an 
Answer  to  Ohjections  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1802, 
8*.  pp.  viii.,  xvi.,  276.    tT. 

4090.  [  Jcrram,  Cliarlesl.  Letters  to  an  Uni- 
Yersalist ;  containing  a  Review  of  the  Coutro- 
tersy  between  Mr.  V idler  and  Mr.  Fuller;  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  By  Scru- 
Utor.  . . .    aipstone,  1801,  8*.  pp.  Till.,  182. 

U, 

Bee  Nos.  4067.  4068. 

4007.  IV Inter,  Robert.  The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishments.    Londoi%?  180t,  8*. 

4008.  Andreiv^s,  Elisha.  A  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Mural  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation,  m  taught  by  its  Advo- 
cates. . . .    Boston,  I80S,  18*.  pp.  173.    BA.,  U. 

4099.  Foster,  Dan.  A  Critical  and  Candid 
Examination  of  a  Late  Publication,  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery,  Reconcileable 
with  the  Inflnite  Benevolence  of  Ood  ...  . 
By  Nathan  Strong  .. .  .  WaIpole,New-hamp- 
■hire,  180S,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  317.     U. 

See  No.  4076. 

4100.  Slnkpson,  John.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration of  a  Future  State  of  Punishments  and 
Rewards.    London,  1808,  8*.  pp.  103  +. 

AlHotn  bis  "  Bssat  s  on  the  Language  of  Serlptere," 
Lend.  1M6,  6",  pp.  1-92.    H. 

4101.  [Thnm,  Wilh.  Christian].  Jesus  und 
seine  Apostel  in  Widerspmch  in  Ansehnng 
der  Lehre  von  der  ewigen  Yerdammniss. 
(Scherer's  Schri/tforscher,  1808,  St.  I.  No.  4.) 

Maintains  that  Jesus  did  not  alllru  the  dootrlne. 
—  BreUek. 

4102.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  scriptnrally  illus- 
trated and  argiimentatively  defended.  ...  4th 
Ed.,  revised  by  the  Author.  Boston,  (1804, 
12,  22.)  1831,  1>.  pp.  299.  . 

Fimt  ed.  p«M.  st  Bnndelph,  Tt,  IBM,  8*.  pp.  80.  — 
ad  ed.,  Pgrtsmeuth,  N.H 

4103.  Dobson,  Tliomas.  Letters  on  the  Exist- 
ence and  Character  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the 
Moral  State  of  Man.  2  pt.  Phihulelphla, 
1804,16?     IT. 

Letters  XV. -X VII.  (IT.  1-60)  nafnUin  the  doe* 
trine  of  *'  univemsl  reruncllistlon ;"  Let.  VXL  (L 
121-160)  Bupporu  the  doctrine  of  pr^existenee. 
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4104.  Tonn^,  Josisph,  M.D.  The  Univenal 
Restoration  of  All  Men.  Proved,  by  Scrip- 
ture, Reason,  and  Common  Sense.  ...  New- 
York,  1804, 12>.  pp.  259.     ir. 

4105.  Ballon,  Uusea.  A  Treatise  on  Atone- 
ment ;  iu  which,  the  Finite  Nature  of  Sin  is 
argued,  its  Cause  and  Consequence*  as  each ; 
the  Necessity  and  Nature  of  Atonement ;  aiMi 
its  Glorious  Consequences,  in  the  Final  Reruo- 
ciliation  of  All  Men  to  Ilolinetis  and  Jlaraii- 
ness.  . . .  Randolph  (Ver.),  1805,  8*.  pp.  216. 
H. 

4106.  Hayncs,  Lemuel.  Universal  Salvation  : 
a  very  Ancient  Doctrine;  with  some  Accuant 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  its  Author  [viz. 
the  Devil].  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Rutland 
...  in  ...  1805.  9th  Ed.  Boston,  1S14,  1>. 
pp.  12.    BA. 

4107.  Smltli,  Ellas.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  his  Servants,  cooceming 
the  End  of  the  Wicked  . . .  proving  that  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Universalists  and  Calvini^ts 
are  not  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  . . .    Boston,  1805,  12>.  pp.  71.    BA. 

4108.  Bpanldln^,  Joeiah.  Univer<ali«m  enn- 
founds  and  destroys  itself;  or.  Letters  to  a 
Friend;  in  Four  Parts.  Part  L  Dr.  ITnntiBg* 
ton's  and  Mr.  Relly's  Scheme,  which  denies 
all  Future  Punishment,  shown  to  lie  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  Part  II.  Dr.  Chanocy'a, 
Mr.  Winchester's,  Petitpierre's.  and  Med  Dr. 
Young's  Scheme,  which  9upp«i«es  a  limited 
Punishment  hereafter,  shown  to  be  nuule  np 
of  Contradictions.  Part  111.  Kverlasting,  flhr- 
ever,  forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  erigin- 
ally,  mean  Duration  without  End.  I^art  IV. 
The  Sufficiency  of  the  Atonement,  for  the 
Salvation  of  All,  consistent  with  the  Final 
Destruction  of  a  Part  of  Mankind.  Abo  the 
Second  Death  explained.  Intcn^rsed  with 
Direct  Arguments  in  Proof  of  the  Kndlesi 
Misery  of  the  Damned.  ...  NortJuuBpCoii, 
Massachusetts,  1805,  8».  pp.  850.    H. 

4109.  Donylas,  NeiL  Two  Lectures  (in  Ikvur 
of  Universal  Restoration]  d^tvel^ in  Paislev, 
Dec.  11th  and  25th,  1805.  ...  To  which  is  snb- 
joined  Strictures  upon  an  Essay  on  Eternal 
Punishment,  which  appeared  latelv  in  the 
Missionary  Magaxine.  .. .  61aBguw,'t80^  9>. 
pp.  136.     C 

4110. Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  <4 

Universal   Restoration.     Glasgow,  ISOO,  S*. 
pp.4. 

4111.  r ].  A  Defence  of  Restoration  ..,.   Vtj 

Phllantropicos  Filalethes.  . ..   Glasgow,  18t7, 
8».  pp.  64. 

4111«.  !¥  Inter,  Robert.  Fature  Pani^menti 
of  Entiles;}  Duraticm  ...  .  [A  Sermoo.]  Lon- 
don. 1807,  M.  Is. 

See  JfMKMy  JUf.,  I80T,  LIL  SHw 

4112.  Stanley,  William.  EsHiy  on  Titeniofy. 
Being  a  Scriptural  View  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Containing  Universal  Beidkaip- 
tion.  Particular  Salvation,  Limited  Paoir&* 
ment,  and  General  Restoration.  . . .  London, 
ir.i>.  [1808  or  1809],  8».  pp.  47. 

4113.  "Wright,  Richard.  An  Essay  oo  Fstare 
Punishments.     London?  1808,8*. 

4114.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Candid  Review  ef  • 
Pamphlet  [by  Isaac  Robinson]  entitled  ACfes- 
did  Reply :  the  whole  being  a  Dortrinel  Con- 
troversy between  the  Ilopkintonian  and  the 
Universalist.  ...  Portsmouth,  NU.  |ttOt,] 
1». 

4116.  Thompson,  Samuel.  I^aivensl  Re- 
storation Vindicated.  A  Reply  to  a  DiseoarM, 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  A.M.  delivered  in  Wey- 
mouth, December  18, 1808.  . . .  Ckarlestesi, 
180f ,  8».  pp.  82.    ff. 


4116 
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4116  Buckmliistcry  Joseph.  A  Serieui  of 
Letters  betwettu  tho  Kev.  J«Meph  Buckmin- 
0ter,  D  D.  the  Kev.  Ju9<*ph  Waltun,  A.M.  Pim- 
ton  of  CongreKHtlonal  Churches  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  and  the  Kev.  Iloeea  Ballon  ...  . 
[On  Uuiversalism.]  Windsor,  I8II9  18*.  pp. 
154.    BA. 

4117.  Itmeeyf  Williem  B.  A  Sermon  against 
UnivcriMliMiu.  ...  Utica,  1811,  12>.  pp.  24. 
U. 

A  reply  bj  Sdwia  Perris,  OtMgo,  1612,  If.  pp.  SS. 

4118  Murrayy  John.  I/Cttem,  ami  Sketches 
of  Sermtins.  ...     3  vol.    Boston,  1812,  S*. 

4110.  Baker,  .<^amuel.  A  Letter  from  Samuel 
Baker,  formerly  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Ctiurch  in  Thoma^ton,  to  his  Brethren  In  that 
Place,  after  he  became  a  UnivenuUist.    Boston, 

1813,  !>.  pp.  23.     H. 

412U.  Ballou,  Ilosea.  An  Attempt,  with  a 
Soft  Answer,  to  turn  away  Wrath,  in  Letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  George  Forrester  ...  .  In 
Reply  to  his  Strictures  on  [several  works  of 
Mr.  Ballon )  . . .  .  Portsmouth,  N.H.  181S,  18* 
or  24«>.  pp.  179.    BA. 

4121.  Cogan,  Thomas.  A  Theological  Disqui- 
sition, on  the  Characteristic  Excellencies  of 
Christianity...  .  London,  1813,  8«.  pp.  viii., 
659.     //. 

Pp.  S31 .439  anil  &37-&59  malnuin  the  probability 
of  unlwrsal  salvatloa. 

4122.  Doaglas,  Neil.  The  Unirersal  Resto- 
ration  Dofendod.  An  Answer  to  the  Hev. 
Alex.  Brown's  Letters  to  the  Author,  in  Sup- 
p-trt  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Misery.  .. . 
tilaMgow,  18U,  8*.  pp.  96.     (/. 

4133  Eatlln,  John  Prior.  Discourses  onUni- 
Yersnl  lU'stitution,  delivered  to  tho  Society  of 
Protestant  Dis^^entcrs  in  L«*win'8  Meail,  Bris- 
tol. . . .     Lrjndon,  181S,  8«.  pp.  211  -f.     C 

4124.  Peck,  Jrthn.  A  Descant  on  the  Universal 
Plan,  corrccteti;  or.  Universal  Salvation  ex- 
plained. [  i  n  doggerel  verse.]  With  Rev.  L. 
Haynes*  Sermon  [,  20th  Ed.].  Boston,  (3d  ed., 
IMS,)  l«-23,  V2».  pp.  35.  />.— 4th  [5th?]  ed., 
with  other  matter,  Boston,  1858,  I80.  pp.  52. 

4125.  Orundjr,  John.  Evangelical  Christian- 
ity Coiisiiiered,  and  shewn  to  be  Synonymous 
with  Unitariauism  ....  2  vol.  Lond.  181S-14. 
80. 

Lceturet  XIV.  mad  XT.  (Vol.  TT.  pp.  199-S02)  op- 
po^  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punlihmeot. 

4VJ»\  Hare,  Edward.  A  Preservative  against 
tho  Erriirs  of  Sttcinianixm:  in  Answer  to  the 
Rev.  John  (inindy's  I.*ctures  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
London,  (1814,)  1S21,  P*.  pp.  428.     T. 

Pp.  219-266  malnuia  the  eternity  of  ftitore  panUh- 
ment. 

4127.  Baker,  Samuel.  A  Solemn  Address  to 
all  Christians  ...  in  which  are  shewn  the 
Harmony  of  the  Christian  System  with  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvatioi^  and  the  Ob- 
jections and  Difficulties  that  arise  in  the  Way 
of  believing  it;  together  witha  FewTlioughts 
on    the    Unpardonable    Sin.    ...     Ilallowell, 

1814,  8».  pp.  72.    H. 

412^.  Burt,  Jenhthah.  A  Treatise,  on  tho 
UniverMiil  GtKKlness  of  Oo<l,  in  the  Snlvation 
of  All  Men.  . . .  v.r.  [Vennont],  1814, 12».  pp. 
78. 

4129.  Dutton,  Salmon.  Thoughts  on  God, 
relative  to  hii«  Moral  Character,  tn  Comparis  m 
with  the  Character,  which  reputed  Divinr-s 
have  given  him.  ...  Weathersfleld,  Vt.  1814, 
12».  pp.  102.     U. 

UDlTersalLiU 

4130.  [Pnrres,  James].  The  Recondlintion 
and  Restoration  of  All  Things  by  Jesus  Christ. 
...    Glasgow,  1814,  b«.  pj)  4  J.     f. 


4131.  [Tyler,  Rm.  John].  Universal  Damna- 
tion and  Salvation,  clearly  proved  by  tho 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  added  a  Few  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations ...    .    IkiHton,  1826, 12".  pp.  100.    B. 

In  1810  sn  edition  waa  publithed  in  Norwich. 
Conn..  »ith  the  title:  —  "  The  Law  and  the  Ooapel, 
elearly  denieoBtrated  In  Six  Bermonn,"  etr.  TwosiikiU 
edltlona  h»4  previoaalr  appearvd.  one  publUhcd  in 
Bomon.  the  other  lo  dalem.  8ve  R.  O.  Wililamii  a 
BM.  Sketch  0/  UnlvwnaUmn  in  JVenricA,  Oonm.,  1841, 
8'.  pp.  12,  IS.     Coiup.  Ho.  MMK 

4132.  Kelljr,  John.  Solemn  and  Important 
Kea.«ttii.4  iigninst  l)ocoming  a  Unlversaiist.  ... 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  24.     //. 

4133.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence: 
being  a  Keply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  Solemn 
and  Important  Reasons  ...  .  Haverhill, 
Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  40.    JI. 

4134.  Kelly,  John.  Additional  Reasons 
against  Universalism  .. .  .  C4»ntaining  Stric- 
tures on  the  Writings  of  Hoeea  Ballon  ...  . 
Haverhill,  M&is.  1815,  8«>.  pp.  24.    H. 

413.').  Ballon,  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence 
furtluT  vimlicated :  in  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  "Additional  Reasons  against  Univer- 
salism,'*  Ac.  ...    Salem,  1810, 80.  pp.  40.    H. 

41.10.  IVood,  Jacob.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  ...  containing  Remarks  on  his 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  Solemn  and  Important 
Reas4ms  ...;  also,  Additional  Reasons,  Ac. 
. . .    Haverhill,  Mass.  ]81«,  »•.  pp.  32 . 

4137. A  Defence  of  Universalism:  being  an 

Examination  of  the  Arguments  and  Objec- 
tions, ailvanced  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Tucker, 

A.M/  of  Rowley,  Mass Newbnryport, 

Aug.  f81tt,  80.  pp.  16.    D. 

4138.  Wrlgl&t,  Richard.  Essay  on  the  Uni- 
versal KeMtt>rntion ;  intended  to  show  that  the 
Finnl  Happiness  of  All  Men  is  a  Doctrine  of 
Divine  Revelation.    London,  1810,  12>. 

4139.  Ballou,  Hosea.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Brown  li^merson  ...  .  Salem,  181tt,  8«.  pp. 
15. 

4140.  Ijetter  (A\  addressed  to  the  Andorer 
Institution  in  |>articular,  and  the  Calvinistic 
Preachers  and  People  in  general.  In  Answer 
to  a  Letter  signed  "  B.  Dule."  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth.    Salem,  181«,  8«.  pp.  20. 

4141.  Smltk,  Thomas  South  wood.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  Government ;  tending  to 
shew,  that  Every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction 
of  Infinite  Wisilom  and  Goodness,  and  will 
terminate  in  the  Pro<luction  of  Universal 
Purity  and  Happiness.  ...  2d  Ed.,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  . . .  (1st  ed.,  Glasgow,  ISltt,) 
London,  1817,  80.  pp.  303.    //. 

A  lilt  of  works  reLiiinK  to  the  aahject  la  appended 
to  this  Tolunif.  pp.  80O-3U3.  — 4th  American  eil.,  Nt-w 
York.  IS^?.  120.  To  this  edition  U  added  John  Fov 
tcr  s  Letter  on  Kndless  Punishment. 

4142.  Streeter,  Russell.  The  Universal 
Frieud  . . .  being  a  Candid  Reply  to  "  A  S<»r- 
mem/'  entitled,  "A  Solemn  Protest  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Univenutl  S:tlvati«)n:  by  Ste« 
phen  Farley  ...  ."  Keene  (N.H.),  J  uly,  1819, 
8".  pp.  48. 

4143.  Btemal  Punishment  proved  to  be  not 
Suffering,  but  Privation;  and  Immortality 
dei)endcnt  on  Spiritual  Regeneration:  tlie 
Whole  argued  on  the  Words  and  ILtrmony  of 
Scripture,  and  einbrncing  every  Text  bearing 
on  theSuliJect. ...  By  aMemlK'r  of  the  Church 
of  England.  . . .  Loudon,  1817,  8*.  pp.  xxiv., 
240,40. 

4144.  Wood,  Jacob.    A  Brief  Essay  on  the 

lXx:trine  of  Future  Retrit)UtK>n.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Appendix,  cont.iining  Extracts  of 
Letters  from  most  of  the  Principal  Univer- 
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saltan  Mininten  in  New-England,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Future  Misery.  . . .  Worcester,  Sept. 
1811,  8».  pp.  32. 
4145.  IVoodf  Jticob.  Universal  Restoration  de- 
fendtnl :  Ixsing  an  Examination  of  a  Sermun, 
entitle*!  The  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wickeii 
Certain  and  Endless  ...  by  Cyrus  Mann,  M.A. 
. . .    Worcester,  April,  181s,  8«.  pp.  32. 

4140.  Kneeland,  Abner.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures un  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Benevo- 
lence :  delivered  in  the  UniversalLst  Church, 
. . .  Philadelphia,  in  . . .  1818  ....  '2d  £d., 
with  Additional  Notes.  Philadelphia,  (1818,) 
1S24, 12«.  PI..  232.     D. 

4146*.  Unlveraallat  Magazine  (The).  ... 
[Weekly.  July  3,  1818 -June  14,  1828.]  9 
vol.     HostoD.  1811»-28, 4*.    H. 

Bdtted  at  flnt  by  HoMa  Ralloa.  with  whom  vrre 
afterward*  aaaociated  Hosea  Ballon  'M  and  Thomaa 
Whiitcmore.     Continued  under  Xh«  following  Uile  :— 

4146>>.  Trumpet  and  Universalist  Magazine. 
...  [New  Series.  Vol.  1.- XXXIII.  July 
5,  1828  to  the  present  time  (1861}.]  33  vol. 
Bost.m,  182»-61,  fol.     H. 

Rditfd.  tor  the  flrat  18  no«..  bj  RuMril  Streeter  and 
Thoma'i  M'hlttemore;  afterwardii  \>y  tlie  latter  aloire. 
till  Ms  deceane  in  1^.  A  repreaentatlve  of  that  form 
of  UniTrr!i.iU.<«ni  which  r^ecu  th«  doctrine  of  punish- 
ment iu  the  future  life. 

4147.  Dutton,  Salmon.  An  Examination  of 
the  Motleni  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment : 
together  with  a  Short  llistorv  of  the  Author's 
Life.  ...     Boston,  1819,  8«.  pp.  W.     BA. 

Agalnut  the  doctrine  of  future  punithment. 

4148.  Smith,  WMlliam,  A.M.  The  Endless 
Duration  of  Future  Pnnisbment  considered 
and  defended  . .  .*  .    Glasgow,  1810,  8*.  pp. 

88. 

4149.  Edgar,  William.  Remarks  on  a  Late 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishment  considered  and  de- 
fended, Ac.  By  W.  Smith,  A.M."  . . .  Glasgow, 
1819,  8«.  pp.  W  +. 

4150.  Bifvanaon,  John.  A  Short  Reply  to  the 
Treat ino  of  William  Smith,  A..M.  in  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  ...  . 
Glasgow,  1819,  8».  pp.  24. 

4151.  A  Short  Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Nell 

Douglas,  in  which  the  Endless  Union  and 
Final  Equality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Elect  is 
contended  for,  fW)m  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Situation  of  Hell ;  also.  If  Despair  will 
prevail  in  that  Region.  . . .  Glasgow,  1819, 8o. 
pp.  72. 

4152.  Herald  (The)  of  Life  and  Immortalitv. 
Bv  Elias  Smith.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1-8.  Jan. 
1 810 -Oct.  1820.  Boston,  1819-20,  12».  pp. 
288. 

In  thla  periodical,  of  which  no  more  was  publithed, 
Ifr.  Smiili  a«lvocat(^  thr  doctrlnei  of  universal  sal- 
\atioii,  niid  i>f  no  punishment  after  thla  life;  he  had 
before  been  •  destruoiioniit. 

4153.  laaac,  Daniel.  The  Doctrine  of  Unl- 
vernal  lU>t<toration  examined  and  refute<l; 
. ..  being  a  Reply  to  the  most  Important  Par- 
ticulars containe«l  in  the  Writings  of  Messrs. 
MiuclicMter,  Vidler,  Wright,  and  Weaver.  ... 
New-Vork,  1819,  12".  pp.  160.  U.—  2d  ed., 
London,  1S30,  12«>. 

4154.  Carrlque,  Richard.  A  Review  of  a 
Serni4)n.  delivered  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay  of 
Stou;:hton  ...  August  20, 1820,  being  designed 
to  refute  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
...    .    Boston,  1820,  8*.  pp.  61.    BA. 

4155.  Balfour,  Walter.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Moses  Stuart  [first  published  in  the  Unirer$al- 
itt  Magazine,  in  1820  and  1821,  and  signed 
'An  Inquirer  after  Truth']  ...  .  Boston, 
1833, 180.  pp.  125. 
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4156^  Crowcll,  Seth.  Strictnre^i  on  the  Doe- 
trine  of  Universal  Salvation;  wherein  the 
Doctrine  is  disproved  on  the  Principle  of  tfie 
Moral  Government  of  God  ...  .  New- York, 
1821, 18«.  pp.  144.     K 

4157.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Sermon  [ftxun  Exek. 
xiii.  4J,  delivered  in  the  Second  Universalist 
Meeting  House,  in  Boston,  on  the  Morning  of 
the  Third  Sabbath  in  November,  1819.  ...  24 
Ed.    Boston,  1821,  »>.  pp.  15. 

Celebrated  as  the  ■*  Fox  aermoa.'' 

4158.  [Kcnrlck,  Enoch  B.l.     Final  Rectora- 


the 


tion  demonstrated  from  tlie  Scriptures  of 
Truth  ...  .  Also,  the  Main  OUiections  re- 
futed. ...  By  Philo-Bvreanus.  ...  Boston, 
1821, 12».  pp.  69.    H. 

4159.  IVInscr,  Julius  Friedr.  De  Awvn.- 
ra<rrao-(i  navrmv  in  Novi  Testament!  Scriptis 
tradita.    2  pt.     Upsia*.  1821, 4*.    bgr. 

AIM.  Eaaajr  (An)  on  the  Doctrine  of  Etemsl 
Punishments.  Now  first  translated  from  the 
French  of  D*Alenil»ert  ...  .  Part  I.  I  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Torments  of  Ilell, 
in  which  the  Foundations  of  this  Doctrine  are 
examined  and  destroyed  ...  .  Now  first 
translated  ftom  the  French.  [Part  II.]  Lon- 
don, J.  W.  Truft,  1828,  8«.  pp.  47,  84. 

In  the  copj  before  lue  the  Brat  aenteDce  of  the  title. 
an  ortKinalljr  printed,  hsa  be«-n  expiiagetf.  and  the 
words  «iven  aiove  are  soh«tituted  in  naQosrripc. 
The  firai  Part  i*  »;iid  to  !<■  "  the  arnved  |«rMa<ni«a 
of  the  author  of  •  Crunnt^  RellRku*^.'  "  (Coup.  X<w 
9070.)  For  the  original  of  the  aecond  Part.  Mc  X*. 
S7tM;  comp.  al  o  No.  9Sm. 

4161.  Gospel  Communicator  (The)  or  Philan- 
thropist's Journal.  Edited  by  William  Wor- 
rall.  Preacher  of  Untversal  Reconciliation, 
Glasgow.  Vol.  I. -11.  Fnmi  July  1823— 
July  1825,  Inclusive.  Glasgow,  1824  [182S]- 
25, 8«.    V. 

4162. l%e  tame.    For  the  Tear  1827.    Vc4. 

IIL  ...    [Glaagow,]  1827,  8«.     U. 

4163.  Hudson,  Charles.  The  Doctrine  (/the 
Immediate  Happiness  of  All  Men  at  the 
Article  of  Death,  examined  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  . . .    Boston,  182S,  8*.  pp.  19.    BA, 

4164.  Rulltacr,  Henry.  A  Disconrse  upon  the 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment.  ...  Rich- 
mond, 1823,  8«.  pp.  47. 

Agiiinot  UniveraalioB. 

4165.  Stetson,  Seth.  Six  Sermons,  containing 
some  Remarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  Rssp 
Bonh  for  believing  that  the  Future  Punishmeat 
of  the  Wicked  will  Ite  Endless.  . . .  Plymouth, 
Mass.  182S,  8*.  pp.  88.    B. 

4166.  [TIdd,  Jacob].  ...  A  Correspoadencs, 
in  part  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  Hoses 
Ballou  ...    .    Boston,  182^,  ^^  pp.  56.    BA. 

41 07.  Broivn,  James,  A/>.,  o/Bant«w/7.  The 
Restitution  of  all  Things;  an  Essay.  London, 
1824,  8«.  4*. 

Perhapa  the  saas  work  aa  No.  MM. 

4168.  Hudson,  Charles.  A  Brief  SUtement 
of  Reasons  for  rejecting  the  DtKtrine  of 
Endless  Misery.  . . .  Concord,  Maiss.  1824,  8*. 
pp.  16.    //. 

4109.  Klalber,  Christoph  Bei\iamin.  De 
Damnatione  Improborum  aoterna.  Tnbingae, 
1824, 4*. 

Agalnat  the  doctrine. 

4170.  Knecl&nd,  Abner.  and  M^Calla,  W. 

L.  Minutes  of  a  Discussion  on  the  Question 
*'  Is  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  absolately 
Eternal?  or  is  it  onlv a  Temporal  Punishment 
in  this  World,  for  their  Good,  and  to  be  sac- 
ceeded  by  Eternal  Uappinesx  alter  Death  ?"* 
...    ( Philadelphia,]  1824,  8>.  pp.  S24.    BA. 

4171.  Remarks  on  the  Modem  Doctrine  of 
the  Liniversalists.  By  a  Lsynum*  Bostoi^ 
1824,  18«.  pp.  12.    BA, 
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4172.  1¥1&I  tie  more,  Thomas.  A  Sermon, 
ou  tho  Parable  of  tb«  Rich  Man  and  Laxarua. 
3d  Ed.     Boston,  (lH«i4,  29,)  1830,  8*.  pp.  24. 

4173.  IVorrall,  William.  The  Triumph  of 
Divine  Love  over  Death  and  Hell.  A  Sermon 
...     .     (Jlaiigow,  1884, 8».  pp.  31.     H. 

4174.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptunil  Import  of  the  Words  Slieol,  Hmtes, 
Tartarus,  and  Oehenna:  all  translated  Hell, 
In  the  Common  English  Version.  Charles- 
town,  1824,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  448.  iT.— 3d  Ed. 
Boston,  1832,  l'>.  pp.  347.    11. 

4175.  The  mme.    Revised,  with  Essays  and 

Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skiuner.  Boston,  1864,  12o. 
pp.  3o9.    H. 

4176.  Sabine,  James.  UnlTersal  Salvation  In- 
defensible upitn  Mr.  Balfour's  Qround.  A  Re- 
ply to  ".\n  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Im|»ort 
of  the  Wonls  Sheol,  Hades  ...  [etc.].  By  I 
Walter  Balfour.*'  In  a  Series  of  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  Universalist  Church,  Charles- 
town.  . . .    Boston,  1825,  8».  pp.  132.    //. 

4177.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Sabine's  Lectures  on  the  "  Inquiry'*  into  tho 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  rendered 
Shoi>l,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna.  In 
Two  Parts.  Ist.  A  Defence  of  the  Inquiry. 
2d.  His  Proof  of  a  Future  Retribution  Con- 
sidered.   Boston,  1825,  Sfi.  pp.  136. 

4178.  Bmple,  Adam.  Remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinguiithiug  Doctrine  of  Modern  Universalism, 
which  teaches  that  there  is  No  Hell  and  No 
Punishment  for  the  Wicked  after  Death.  . . . 
New-York,  1825,  8*.  pp.  139.    B. 

4179.  Kneeland,  Abner.  Ancient  Univer- 
salism, as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles; 
In  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  the  distinguishing  Doctrine  of  Modern 
Universalism  ...  .  By  Adam  Empie  ...  ." 
New-York,  1825,  8«.  pp.  64. 

41S0.  Thompaon,  John  Samuel.  The  Uni- 
versalist, cont»i!ttiiig  of  Essays  ...  and  Miscel- 
Ianei>us  Pieces  tending  to  explain  and  defend 
the  Doctrine  of  .Modern  Universalism.  Edited 
by  John  Samuel  Thompson,  assisted  by  8.  R. 
Smith  and  O.  B.  Lisher.  ...  [Vol.  I.  Nos. 
1-12.  April -Sept.  1825]  Utica,  N.Y.  1825, 
8». 

4181.  Balfour,  falter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Devil  and 
Satan :  and  int4>  the  Extent  of  Duration  ex- 
pressed by  tho  Terms  O/tm,  Aion^  and  Ai<inio*^ 
rendertKl  Everlasting,  Forever,  Ac.  in  the 
Common  Version,  and  especially  when  applied 
to  Punishment.  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1820,  l'>. 
pp.  360. 

4l'^2.  Three  Inquiries    on    the    following 

Scriptural  Subjects:  I.  The  Persrmality  of  the 
Dt-vil.  II.  The  Duration  of  the  Punishment 
expressed  by  the  Words  Ever,  Everlasting, 
Eternal,  Ac.  III.  Dom(miacal  Possessions.  Re- 
vised, with  Es^ys  and  Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skin- 
ner.   B<Mton,  1H64,  12*.  pp.  396.     H. 

Part  III.  va*  flnt  added  la  the  third  cd.,  Prori- 
deuce .  isii,  IC*.  pp.  430.     H. 

4182«.  Hawea,  J(r>I.  Ten  Letters,  containing 
Re.vH'm-*  f(>r  not  embrariug  the  Doctrine  of 
UniMMMal  Salvation.     Hartf»rd?  1827? 

AUo  publUhed  aa  So.  224  of  the  Traeta  nf  the 
American  Tract  8oeletr.  Krw  Yorli,  ll»,  pp.  fO,  sod 
in  another  form.  n.u.  18*.  pp.  ISS. 

4183.  C  anile  Id,  Russel.  A  Candid  Review 
of  Ten  Letter>i.  containing  Reasons  for  not 
embracing  the  D<Mrtrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion, by  Rev.  Joel  Hawes.  To  which  are  added 
Thirteen  Friendly  lietters  to  a  Candidate  for 
the  Ministry.    Hartford.  1827, 12>.  pp.  260. 

4184.  Caro-r^,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  allelnse- 
ligmachaada  Kirche.  . . .    [Abth.  I.j  |  2>  and 


letzte  Abthellnng.  2  Abth.  Frankftirt  am 
Main,  1826;  Otfttingen.  1827,  8«.    H. 

MalDiaiDi  the  doetrlne  of  universal  Mlratioa.  Ths 
author  i»  (or  «  aa)  a  Catholic. 

4185.  Ferrlsa,  Edwin.  The  Plain  Restitution- 
Ist.  ...     .\lontrose.  Pa.  1827, 12».  pp.  2U0.     U. 

4186.  Hutolilnsoii,  Samuel.  An  Apology 
for  believing  in  Universal  Reconciliation  ...  . 
Also,  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  ...  . 
Norway,  Me.  1827,  12».  pp.  2U0. 

4187.  Peclc,  George.  Universal  Salvation  con- 
sidered, and  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the 
finally  Impenitent  established,  in  a  Series  of 
Numbers  commenced  with  the  Signature  of 
•♦Observer.''  in  "The  Candid  Examiner,"  a 
Periodical  Work  published  at  Montrose,  Pa. 
...  .  Wilkosbarre,  Pa.,  1827,  8«.  pp.  150. 
U. 

41F8.  Allen,  William,  D.D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  delivered  in 
the  Chapel  of  Bowdoin  College.  . . .  Bruns- 
wick, 1828,  8*.  pp.  40. 

4189.  Balfonr,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Allen, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  Reply  to  his 
Lecture  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion ...  .  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1828, 12».  pp. 
72. 

4190.  [Good ir  In,  Ezra  Shawl.  On  the  Meaning 
of  the  Expressions,  Everlasting  Punishment  r 
aud  'Life  Eternal,*  in  Matthew  xxv.  46. 
(airistian  JSram.  for  Dec.  1828 ;  V.  441-453.) 
If. 

4191.  r ]   Meaning  of  Aimy  and  Auaviof.   [In 

answer  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Remarks  on  the  above.] 
(Oiristian  Eram.  for  Sept.  1830;  IX.  20-46.) 
H. 

Prof.  Stnart't  renarka  were  pahl.  in  the  Sptrit  of 
au  POgriwu  for  August,  189.    Oomp.  No.  421i. 

4192.  Huteblnson,  Samuel.  A  Scriptural 
Exhibition  of  the  Mighty  Conquest,  and  Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  over  Sin,  Death, 
and  Hell  ...  .  Norway,  Me.  1828.  12*.  pp. 
144.    H. 

4193.  Notes,  on  Rellgtons,  Moral,  and  Meta- 
physical Subjects.  . . .  Aberdeen,  1828,  8*.  pp. 
274.     U. 

Pages  81-IOt  oppoae  the  doetrtne  of  eternal  paaiab* 
menu 

4194.  [Pateraon,  James].  Scripture  Inquiry 
into  the  State  and  Condition  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  In  his  Behalf, 
with  Reflections  on  the  Moral  Oovemment  of 
God.  . . .  By  the  Author  of  '*  A  Compendious 
View  of  Creation."  Montrose,  1828,  8*.  pp. 
176  iv. 

UnlTeri4alUt. 

4195.  Read,  Nathan.  An  Essay  on  Creation 
and  Annihilation,  the  Future  Existence  aud 
Final  SUte  of  all  Sentient  Beings.  ...  Belfiwt 
[Maine],  1845.  8*.  pp.  14.     F. 

Fimt  published  aooDrinoaalj  at  Belfhat.  Mains,  is 
IflSM.  S'.  pp.  34.  with  the  title :— "  A  Dliqulaitlon  oa 
Creation.  Annihilation,  the  Future  Eiistcnee.  and 
Final  Happlneu  of  all  Sentient  Deinca."    BA. 

4195*.  Sellon,  J.  A  Seriea  of  Sermons,  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  as 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Caoan- 
daigua.  1828,  8».  np.  106. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  ths  extinetlon  of  the 
wleked. 

4196.  Tliont,  David.  Three  Questions  proposed 
and  answered,  concerning  the  Life  forfeited  by 
Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and 
Eternal  Punishment.  . . .    Liverpool,  1828,  *"': 

211.     e7:~2d  ed..  1835;  3d  ed.,   London, 
19,  16*.  pp.   XX.,  170.    £r.  — 4th    ed.,  ibid, 
1855. 

4197.  Baobeler,  Origen.  The  UniTersalist 
Bible,  according  to  the  Translations  and  Ex- 
pUoatlons  of  Balloo, Balfour  and  others  ...    . 
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Answer   UniTersallsm    according    to    itMit 
Boetoit,  18*i9,  48*. 

4196.  Balfour y  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  B4HH'her,  bo«ton.    Beaton,  1829,  IK*,  pp.  30. 

4199.  Knoirlton,  Charles,  MJ>.  Elements 
of  M<Mlorti  Miiteriiilism :  inculcating  the  Idea 
of  a  Future  8tute,  in  which  all  will  be  more 
happy,  under  whaterer  Circumstances  they 
may  be  placed,  than  if  they  experienced  no 
Misery  in  this  LIfb.  . . .  Adams,  Mass.  1929) 
»«».  pp*  44S. 

42(X>.  Slclnnerv  Diilphus.  A  Series  of  Letters 
on  ImiM)rtaut  IXxrtrinal  and  Practical  Subjects, 
aildresstnl  to  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aikin  ...  .  To 
which  are  added  a  Bible  Creed  and  Six  Letters 
to  Rev.  D.  C.  Lansing,  D.D.  ...  on  the  subject 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  deliverer!  by  him 
against  Universalism,  in  the  Winter  uf  1830. 
...    2d  Ktl.     UticA,  1833, 12».  pp.  228. 

First  publ.  in  1889-82,  ia  th«  BvaMoelirai  M«aa- 

xitu.VoI.  III.,  aod  the  Fvamg. Mag.  andOotf«i  Aato- 

cat0.  Vol.  I.  -  III. 

4201.  Stearna,  John  G.  An  Antidote,  for  the 
Doctrine  uf  Universal  Salvation.  ...  Utica, 
182«,  IS*,  pp.  139  +. 

8e«  No.  4362. 

4202.  Stnarty  Moset.  Exegetical  Essays  on 
several  Weirds  relating  to  Future  Punishment. 
. . .  Andover.  18S0,  12*.  pp.  15G.  —  Also  £din- 
burgh,  1S48.  12». 

Kir«t  publlHhed,  In  Mrt.  im  ibs  Spirit  o/  tiU  Pa- 
grim*  for  Aug.  1880 1  U-  40»-453.    H. 

4203.  Tripp,  John.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Samuel 
Ilutchin.son's  Apulogy  for  believing  iu  Uni- 
vei-w>l  Reconciliation  ....  Portland,  1829, 18*. 
pp.  107. 

4204.  Tyler,  Edward  R.  Lectures  on  Future 
PuniHliment.  . . .  Middletown,  Cpnn.  1829, 
12«.  pp.  ISO.    B. 

4205.  Paige,  Lucius  Robinson.  Univeraalism 
Defended.  A  Reply  to  several  Discourses  <le- 
livercd  by  Rev.  Timothy  Merritt,  in  18J7, 
agaiuHt  that  Doctrine,  m.  p.  or  d.  [Hartford, 
1830,]  lO*.  pp.  144. 

420C.  Beecber,  Lyman.  A  Sermon,  asainst 
the  Doctrine  uf  Universalism,  delivered  in  . . . 
Dorclu'jiter,  Mns8.  . . .  March  7, 1830.  Boston, 
[1880,:  36«.  pp.  18. 

4207. 'Wtilttemore,  Thomas.  An  Examina- 
tion uf  Dr.  Beeoher'a  Sermon  against  Univer- 
salixm.  Delivered  in  ...  Dorchester,  Mass. 
. . .  .March  2^,  1830.  . . .  Boston,  [18)0,]  3(y>. 
pp.36. 

4!^.  Skinner,  Warren.  Four  Sermons,  de- 
liveriHl  at  r.ivendish,  Vt.  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  .Misery.  Woodstock,  Vt.  1880, 18«.  pp. 
96. 

4200.  Parker,  i?ev.  Joel.  Lectures  on  [against] 
Universalifim  ...  .  Rochester,  N.Y.  1880, 
18o.  pj).  126.  —  ai  od..  New  York,  1832. 18».  pp. 
148.  —  AUo  New  York,  1841,  12».  pp.  192.    //. 

4210.  Morae,  Pitt.  Sermons  in  Vindication  of 
Uiiivorsalitfm  ...  .  In  Reply  to  Lectures  on 
UnivfiHiUisni,  by  J«)el  Parker  ...  .  Water- 
town,  1831, 18'.  pp.  136. 

4211.  Unlverasdlat  Expositor  (The).  Vol.  I. 
II.  Uallou,  and  H.  Balluu  7A.,  Editors.  U  Vol. 
II.  H.  Balluu.  H.  Balluu  2d.,  and  L.  S.  Everett, 
Editors.  [.Tuly,  1830- Mav,  1832.  Bi-monthly  J. 
2  vol.    Bcv«ton,  1831-82,  s*.    H. 

4212.  Expositor  (TheS  and  Universalist  Re- 
view, fnl.  I.  New  Scries  ...  .  [Jan.-Nov. 
183.T]  li  Vol.  II.-IV.  — New  Scries.  Edited  by 
Ilosea  Bollou  2d.  JJan.  1838 -Nov.  1840.]  4 
vol.    Boj«t.>n,  1834,  1838-40,  8».    H. 

421 2»  Balfonr,  Walter.  Reply  to  Professor 
Stuart's  Exfl^tical  Essays  on  aeverat  Words 
relating  to  Future  Panithment.  . . .  Boston, 
1881. 12*.  pp.  238.    OL 
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4213.  Bell,  William.  Lettsra  xMrssiid  to  Rev. 
J.  CUrk  ...  on  the  subject  of  a  Diaconrse  d»> 
livered  by  him  at  the  Methodist  Ou^iel,  St 
Albans.  Vt.  fnnn  Psalms  ix.  27.  ...  Wooii* 
stock,  1881,  \*.  pp.  50.     U. 

4214.  Goodwin,  Ezra  Shaw.  Meaning  of 
Aiwi'  and  Aimvuk.  ( '  %riMan  Exa-m.  f«ir  Marrk 
and  May  1881,  and  March  and  Mav  ISTi;  X. 

34-63, 106-192,  and  XII.  97-l0.\  lfiti-192.)  H. 
Theae  articles  aim  to  exhibit  all  the  yat'Mgn  hi 
vhich  aleiv  and  aitaMo;  occur  in  Hnmer.  Heswd, 
.itaohjlD4,  PiaiHr.  Sophocie*.  Enripidet,  Ari«lo(le, 
PlRto,  and  Timsus  Locras. '  Ttiej  afford  rmtvaMa 
lUuatrailontof  the  u»e  aod  meaning  of  tbrM  «ards 
la  ftDOlrnt  Qreek.  vhatevrr  maj  be  th^uKht  of  tbt 
ROtbor'a  theory.  He  BalntAlos  I'hpt  both  ia  elaaaieal 
Or«ek  and  in  the  X.  T.  alAv  und  aUmvu^  t-Ttm  sicaiiy 
"  aplrit"  and  '*  ipirituaL"     Omp.  No*.  4190.  4191. 

4215. Mvanine  t»f  dSu*  ( O^^w]-    Chrittian 

Exam,  for  N<.v.  1832,  and  May,  1833;  XIII. 
225-253;  XIV.  246-267.    H. 

421 G.  Jolinson,  Oliver.  ...  A  Dissertatloa 
on  the  Subjfct  of  Future  Punis«hmeut.  ... 
Boston,  1881,  largo  12«.  pp.  32.    BA. 

4217.  IVliltteBiore, Thomas.  100  Arguments 
in  fivor  of  Universalirim.  Bo8t4>a,  ImI,  30*. 
pp.  17. 

4218.  Dean,  Pitul.  A  Coarse  r>f  Lectures  tn 
Defence  of  the  Final  Restoration.  Delirered 
iu  the  Bulflnch  Street  Clturch,  Boston,  in  the 
Winter  of  Eighteen  Ilundrcd  and  Thirty-two. 
. . .    Boston,  1883,  8*.  pp.  190.    H. 

4210.  Doda,  John  Bnvt-e.  Twenty-four  Short 
S(^r:iuiiirt,  on  the  IhHnrLuo  uf  Universal  Salva- 
tion. ...    D<t:iton,  1S82,  18*.  pp.  214. 

4220.  ]!IeCliire,.\.  Wilson.  Lectures  on  Fltra- 
Universalisra.  B«Mton,  I89i,  8*.  pp.  69.— 4th 
ed.,  with  Improvements.  Hiid.  1838,  12>.  pp. 
126. 

4221.  UnW«rsallst  (The).  Sebcurtian  Strvetir, 
Wit  or.  . . .    Volume  I.    [  May  19, 1832-May  1 1 , 

1833.  —  Weekly  .J    Boston,  1888,  8*. 

4222.  IVhltteinore,  Thomas.  Notes  and 
Illu.ttratious  i>f  iJic  i'jinibleH  uf  the  New  Tes- 
tament ...    .    Uudt on,  1882, 1:'**,  pp.  277  +. 

4223.  [Ballon,  Il^xstea,  2dL  Letters  to  Rev. 
Jofl  IlawtM.  D.D.  in  Reply  to  the  Orthodox 
Tract,  No.  224,  entitle«l  '*  Realms  for  not  em- 
bnuing  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvatioa." 
B«>st.)u,  1838, 18*.  pp.  83. 

4224.  Braman,  Milton  P.,' and  "MTliitU- 

more,  Thomas.  The  Dan  vers  Dis(*ussiou. 
[On  the  question,  'Whether  the  doctrine  cf 
endless  misery  is  re%'ealcd  in  the  Scripture:*.] 
...  [Whittemorc's  ed.]  2d  Ed.    Boston. ^1S83,J 

1834,  8«.  pp.  96.     F. 

Less  complete,  "A  Report  of  the  Di«ca««inD  at  Doa- 
Ter^,"  etc.  Boston,  printed  bj  WU:iata  Feirce,  UM, 
12*.  pp.  3d.    BA. 

4225.  Cobb,  Sylvnnus.  Reply  to  a  Dissertation 
on  the  8ubiject  of  Future  Punishment,  by 
Oliver  Johnson  ...    .    Boston,  1838, 8«.  pp.  24. 

4225>. The  Destruction  of  Soul  and  Body 

in  Gehenna.  A  Sermon  ...  .  Boston,  188^ 
8*.  pp.  20. 

4226.  Cooke,  Parsons.  Wlilnemore's  Ilandred 
ArgumeutHfor  Uiuvcrsalism answered.  Lowell, 
im,  12".  pp.  24.    BA. 

4227.  Dootrlme  (The)  of  Eternal  Hell  Tor- 
ments overthrown.  In  Thn»o  Parts.  1.  Of 
the  Torments  of  IIclL  the  Foundation  and 
Pillars  thereof,  searched,  discovered,  shaken 
and  removed,  etc.  2.  An  Article  ttcm  the 
Harleian  Miscellany  on  Univrrsalism.  3.  Dr. 
Hartley's  Defence  of  Unirersalism.  [Edited 
by  Thomaa  Whittemore.]  Boston,  Trump^ 
O^re,  1888,  12».  pn.  167.    H. 

The  flrat  tveatlse  in  br  ftemoel  RirhnrdMa,  •••  Ka. 
8784 ;  the  second  bj  Maris  Hnbar  (iboash  the  sotbet 
baa  never,  so  fir  ai  I  an  awnrt,  been  pelnted  sat^ 
swKe.lM3.    ffte  &&rU«j^  asa  Xa^  WO. 
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4:£28.  Palfrey  Lnciiu  RobiMon.  Selection!  from 
Eminent  ComnientAtort,  who  have  believed  in 
Punielinient  after  Death;  wherein  they  have 
agreed  with  Unirerealiate,  in  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scriptures  relating  to  Puniahmeut. 
Revieed  Ed.  Boston,  (ISt^  40,)  1859,  la*.  pp. 
3&0.    /r. 

4229.  Raynery  Mensiee.  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lasaruf ;  illuetrated  in  Nine  Leo- 
tures  ...  .  [Univenaliat.]  Boston,  1819, 12>. 
pp.  187. 

4230.  Sa'vryer.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Letters 
addresMd  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Brownlee,  DJ). 
through  the  Columns  of  the  Christian  Mes- 
senger, in  Reply  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  by 
him,  against  Universalism.  Letters  I  A  II.  — 
XXI  k  XXII.  New-York,  18tt,  3>.  11  parte 
of  16  pages  each. 

4281.  Strectcrf  Russell.  TweWe  Familiar 
ConvenMtions  between  Inquirer  and  Univer- 
salist ;  in  which  the  Salvation  of  All  Mankind 
is  clearly  exhibited  ...  .  Boston,  1839,  18*. 
pp.  iv.,  9-327.  Ai4.  —  2d  Ed.,  Woodstock,  1835, 
18*.  pp.288.    H. 

4232.  Tbom,  David.  The  Assurance  of  Faith, 
or  Calviuiitni  identified  with  Universalism.  ■ .. 
2  vol.    London,  1833,  8*.    H. 

4233.  UnlweraalUm.  (Quarterly  Christ, 
f^tectator  for  June,  1833 1  V.  266-290.)    H. 

4234.  IVhltman,  Bernard.  Friendly  Letters 
to  a  Univerftalist,  on  Divine  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments. ...  Cambridge,  1833,  12*.  pp.  xi., 
866.    H. 

4235.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  on  the  Term  Gelienna, 
rendor(*d  Hell  in  the  Common  Version.  ... 
Boston.  1834, 12*.  pp.  95.    BA. 

42:16.  Ballon,  Ilosea.  An  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution,  on  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  Analogy  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Boston,  1834,  12*.  pp.  203.  /7.  — An- 
other ed.,  with  Noten,  etc.  by  Thomas  Whitte- 
mcMre,  Boston,  1846, 18*.  pp.  216. 

4237.  Coolc«,  Parsons.  Modem  Universalism 
exposed:  in  an  Examination  of  the  Writings 
of  Rev.  Walter  Balfour.  . . .  Lowell,  1834, 12*. 
pp.  248.    BA. 

4238.  Mitchell,  Edward.  The  Christian  Uni- 
Tersalist.    New  Yor^,  1834, 12».  pp.  216. 

4239.  Morse,  Pitt.  Answer  to  Rev.  H.  S. 
John94»n'8 Two  Sermons  against  Universalism: 
delivered  in  Canton,  N.Y.  in  1831.  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  April,  1834,  12».  pp.  60.     U. 

4240.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  A  Defence,  containing 
the  Author's  Renunciation  of  Universalism, 
explained  and  enlarged  ...  .  Erie,  Pa.,  1834, 
12*.  pp.  345. 

4241.  Christ  our  Life;  or  the  Scripture  Testi- 
mony concerning  IniniortHlity.  By  a  Clergy- 
miin'of  the  Church  of  Ireland.    Dublin,  183o. 

8««  HiDtnn't  AUUu»«Mia,  p.  S,  et  Mqq. 

4242.  Ely,  Ezra  Htil«s,  anft  Thomas,  Abel 
Charles.  A  DiscuMlon  of  the  Conjoint  Qneti- 
tion.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
taught  in  the  Bible*  or  does  the  Bible  teach 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness of  All  Mankind?  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
...    .    New-York,  1835, 18*.  pp.  288.    H. 

4243.  M<Kee,  Jo«ieph,  and  Skinner,  Otis 
Ainswurth.  Theological  Discussion :  l»eing  an 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  I'niversalism. 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  ...  .  Baltimore,  1835, 
!«•  <>r  3fif».  pp.  xiv.,  344. 

4344.  Oegger,  G.  NouveHes  questions  philo- 
soi>hiqiies  ....  Berne,  1835,  li>.  pp.  vi.,  134 -f-. 
F. 
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4246.  PIme,  Thomas.  Reflections  on  the  PHs* 
ciples  and  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  to  Everlasting 
Life  is  shewn  to  be  the  Pattern  of  a  Corre- 
sponding Blessing  to  be  extended  to  Mankind, 
according  to  the  Order  of  their  Moral  Pro* 
flciency  ...  .  [London,  1835?]  1'29.  pp.  vilL, 
219.    H. 

4346.  Roe,  R.  A  Short  Help  and  Incentive  to 
an  Unbiassed  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Truth 
of  Universalism,  or  the  Final  Retttoration  ot 
AU  Things.  . . .    DubUn,  1836,  8».  pp.  75.    U. 

4247.  Vl-rona,  Giovanni.  Dibattiillento  apo- 
logetico  su  reternit4  delle  pene,  dimostrata 
con  la  sola  ragione  contro  le  fkllacie  degli  empil 
fUosofistL    Palermo,  1835, 8*.  pp.  64. 

4248.  Balfbnr's  Enquiry  [reviewed].  (AiU. 
Bepert.  for  July  1830;  YIII.  327-348.)    AS. 

4249.  Fuller,  Allen.  Letters  to  Rev.  N.  W. 
Hodges,  in  Reply  to  his  "  Letters  on  Univer- 
salism." ...  Charleston,  S.C.,  1836,  8*.  pp. 
47. 

4249*.  Jansen,  Joh.  Matth.  Beantwortung 
der  Frage :  Wiilerpprechen  die  ewigen  Strafen 
der  Gilte  Qottes?  und  Entwickelung  der  Be- 
griffe  von  Strafe  und  Lohn.  . . .  (Achterfeldt's 
Zfitfchri/lf.  I'hilfa.  u.  KcHh.  TitetJL,  1836,  Haft 
XIX.  pp.  68-108;  XX.  37-«7.)    B. 

4250.  M*MorrlSf  Spencer  J.  A  Defence  of 
Universalism,  being  a  Reply  to  Nicholas  W. 
Hodges  ...  .  Charleston,  S.C.,  1883,  8*.  pp. 
30. 

4251.  Ijee,  Luther.  Universalism  examined 
and  refiited  ...  .  Watertown,  N.Y.,  1833, 
12*.  pp.  300.     U. 

4252.  Merritt,  Timothy.  A  Discussion  on 
ifniversal  Salvation,  in  Three  Lectures  and 
Five  Answers  against  that  Doctrine,  l^o  which 
are  added  Two  Discourses  on  the  same  Sutiject, 
by  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  A.M.  ...  New- York. 
1836,  32*.  pp.  328. 

4253.  Rider,  Wilson  C.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Future  Punishment,  delivered  at  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-Houne  in  Cherryfleld.  ...  ElU- 
worth  [Me.].  1836,  12«.  pp.  287. 

4254.  Andrews,  L.  F.  W.  The  **Two  Opi- 
nions," or  Salvation  k  Damnation  ...  .  Ma- 
con, Ga..  1837,  8*.  pp.  196. 

Volverulisl. 

4254^^.  Baader,  Frans  (Xavier)  won.  Ueber 
den  Paulinischen  BcgriflT  des  Versehcnseins 
des  Menschen  im  Namen  Jesu  vor  der  Welt 
Schttpfung.  . . .  [Three  Letters,  the  first  and 
second  to  Prof  Molitor,  the  third  to  Prot 
Hoffmann.]    WUnbnrg.  1837,  «•.  ifij  »h.) 

AlRO  In  his  SammtUeht  Werk€,  IV.  VA-ATl.  (B.) 
In  thcM  letter*  Hander  omimei  the  doctrine  of  «i»4il«at 
panUhmeot.  "Kttmal  PunUhmeot"  be  uiidcr«tanda 
to  meRO  ftooishnivni  in  the  eternel  world,  %*  dU< 
(Incaithed  fmm  the  world  of  apace  and  time,  —  pan- 
iahment  in  hell  aa  dlstlnguiahed  fron  purgaiurj. 

4255.  [Ballan,  Adin].  The  TouchsUme.  ex- 
hibiting Universalism  and  Restoration  ism  as 
they  are,  Moral  Contraries.  By  a  (?onsistent 
Restorationist.  Providence,  1837, 12".  pp.  32. 
H. 

4256.  Dawls,  Jamos  M.  Universalism  Un- 
masked . . . :  containing  Three  Lectures,  in 
Reply  to  Three  by  the  Kev.  John  Perry,  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Fuller,  and  Kev.  A.  C.  Thomas.  Also 
Onn  Hundred  Reasons  against  the  System  of 
Universalism,  and  an  Examination  ...  of  One 
Hundred  Reasons  in  fiivourof  that  System  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  ...  Philadel- 
phia, 1837, 12*.  pp.  294.     U. 

ASlXtl.  [Honen,  Oeorg].  Kan  eHer  D6den  en 
evig  Gjengjeldelse  finde  Sted*  Fit  phlloso* 
phiskForsdg.    Cbristiania,  1837,  8*.  pp.  82. 
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43W.  M1.*ad,  Aleludw  W.    UDi'cmllon.  !      Bible,    n.  Scrfpton  Proob  oi 

In   lU  Kiitm  >nd  Anciint  Form,  brought  la  .      Ulin.  ln>,  1>.  pp.  U. 


4£W.  BIiiiil(aiiirrr,Oiwrgfi  V 

t  Ion  °. .  °"a  u  b"r ',' IMI,  1^  p"p 


in  Anfila  of  tbo  Scrip- 


S.  ahcdd,  Jrmlma.  Rfuoai  tijr  n]Ktl>c 
M  I>»clrm>  of  £Ddlw  DHunition  ...  . 
Ituporl,  \,H.  ISM,  la-  or  18-.  pp.  S5». 

I  Ductriiul  «hI  Prutlal  Dilloll;.  drdacnl 

■om  RtUDD  tod  BBieUtloo,    BuKoo,  IStll 

>.pp.3»«. 

S.  Dalbatr ,  (Ai  .<&W.     L«  nrtitidi 


UCS.  RcmlnglOB,  Sleph™.     And-),....-.-  .  i.  —i  t« 

Hetbudln  EpIwopiU  Cbuich  In  Wlllel.  ~   '  —     ~ 


A>rt*  ttSil"  pp.*as*^?)"H, 
41M.  Holl,  Kdirln.    Th<  V« 


fT»^.  ai^.  u.        Cliaptprl,  ... 


Bl^^rhlDI.  at  I  Rrftlto- 


biiiT[iort.M»«,  ...    B-nloa, 


128l>.  Loelii*, . 


i.  Roiera,  Oeorge.    Th*  fro  ud  Can  of 
lotxl  Renrlriei.    eth  Ed.   Eria,  (IMS.)  ISW, 


Yo<k,iMe,i....i^ 

li  Mir  I'tUnlU  da 


not  ikccoTillaR  to  Oodl 
or  [VI.].  (VaS.)  I83S,  It 


4aK.  Thorn,  DiTid.  Dl*l«ru«  i 
BilvBllun.  lud  Tup^  rnnuKWd 
...    M  K*^  London,  11M8,  ^.  J 

pJunn].    Ffl 

w.  pp.  aeo.— 2d  « 


lotr,  Biol:  rtiii.»ii((..:.y'(A*  llrll,aSill  fpiBXNl 
HarcA.  IMO,  l>,  pp.  *18.     U. 

I.   Btaart,  Mca«.     Fntnra  r<iinU)iBI«>I.U 
bU.  Aijxu.  fiir  JniT,  IMO;  2d  S^,  IT.  1-3S.) 


■d.,  ISti  f(c,  ' 


4111.   Boroh«r*,    Frlsdrir 

KlTSnd  "."wtrdM  o™n 
EvnniioMI;  odw:  Dl.  ewige 
a-lt(di<l.lBl><....  Humliuri 

ixa.  Canildcraalval   idII*  peu 


Blb]iailH«p«liaiT,JulTl»M.    Buiton.lSM. 
W.  pp.  71. 
43M.  Ludcn,    S.   P.    Bd^T  to   PnlHnr 
fitnsrtonUnivtrHliiBi....  Watthiiai [,HuLi 


:hiig:liiili  IbI  ^^^-  Skinner,  Dulphni.  ...  ThsFtiwll 
I,  »•,  pp.  XTi,  JJ"^™  jj^^A^  ^.-jn^  ^^  rLSI.\  ''"~""" 
MDe   etenw       <«  W)    Ullc*,  IMO,  U-.  ppM 


K.  IMO,)-.~>M..  i 


«T3.  (GmnKcr,  Arthur),     I 


CIlrk-nnlTeml-  . 


a,  l!(W.  l: 


42S».  IVliltlcBiair 


42T4.  OtoiIi,  Aiiron  B.  Aa  Inqnlrji  into  th*  oulrcn  Id  Ihi  Bclltt  of  thai  Docuine.  nal 
TnchluEi  of  th<^  H^T  ^rlplnrH.  [n  Two  fi*llntn  to  lb*  PncHa  uf  IL  ...  BofUL 
Lsclnrra.    1    Furltnllim  not  uugbt  in- ths  {      tttO,l».  pp.  IM.    S. 
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4290.  l¥illlamsony  Iwuie  D.  An  Expoflitton 
and  Defence  of  Universal  Urn,  in  a  Series  of 
Sermons  delivered  In  the  Universalitt  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  . . .  New  York,  IMO,  18*.  pp. 
227.     H. 

4291.  IVIthcrell,  J.  F.  Tmth,  to  make  yon 
Free.  Being  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  R«- 
llgiouH  Views  of  a  Despised  and  Persecuted 
Sect  of  Christians.  ...  Sd  Ed.  Concord  [N.H.], 
(1840,  42,)  1844,  48*?  pp.  48. 

4292.  Hat  Held,  Edwin  F.  Universallsm  as  it 
Is :  or  Text  Book  of  Modem  Universalism  In 
America.    New  York,  1841, 12o.  pp.  341. 

Agaluat  tbe  dootrioe.    See  No.  4SS0. 

^293.  Saury  er,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Review  of 
E.  F.  Hatfield's  *  Universalism  as  it  Is.'  New- 
York,  1841, 18«.  pp.  viii.,  220. 

42M.  Moorcy  Aflhor.  Universalist Belief  ...  . 
2d  Ed.  (Philad.  1841,)  Boston,  1846,  18".  pp. 
216.    H. 

4295.  Schaf,  nr  SchaflT,  Phllipp.  Die  SUnde 
wider  den  heiligeu  Geist  und  die  daraus  gezo- 
genen  dogniatischcn  und  ethischen  Folgerun- 
cen.  Eine  exegetlsch-dogmatische  Abhand- 
lung,  nebflt  einem  historischen  Anhange  Uber 
das  Lebensende  dea  Francesco  Spiera. 
Ualle,  1841,  8«.  pp.  210  +.    D, 

4296.  Bi&Iklcy,  S.  C,  and  Hutchlna,  Ellas. 
A  Report  of  the  Discussion  held  in  Newmar- 
ket, N.II.  between  Rev.  S.  C.  Bulkley,  Univer- 
salist, and  Klias  Hutchins,  Freewill  Baptist 
...    .    Dover,  1849, 12».  pp.  72. 

4297.  Forbes,  Darius.  A  Discourse  in  Reply 
to  the  Question,  "  Were  Christ  and  his  Apoa- 
tles  Univereali«ts?"  [In  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Nathan  D.  George.]  . . .  Delivered  in  Bucks- 
port,  Maine,  . . .  June  26, 1842.  Boston,  1849, 
12».  pp.  24.     U. 

43aS.  Frcneh,  Calvin.  Immortality  the  Gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  given  to 
those  only  who  have  Part  in  the  First  Resur- 
rection.   Boston,  Ms.,  1842,  18».  pp.  64. 

4299.  Rusaell,  Philemon  R.  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  a  Universalist,  in  which  the  Subject  of 
Modern  Universalism  is  examined:  ...  audita 
Falsity  and  Absurdity  clearly  proved  ...  . 
2d  Ed.    Exeter  (N.U.),  1843, 12>.  pp.  169. 

4300.  Skinner,  Otis  AIns worth.  A  SeHes  of 
Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Salvation.  . . .  Boston,  1843, 18*.  pp.  216. 
H. 

4301.  Smith,  Matthew  Hale.  Universalism 
examint^l,  renounced,  exposed  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  (  .  .  .)  1842,  8».  pp.  iv.,  396. 

8m  the  Netc  KnglatuUr  for  Jan.  1843;  L  S9-&S. 

4302.  Thorn,  Dsivid.  Divine  Inversion :  or  a 
View  of  the  Character  of  God  as  in  all  respects 
OpiM)se<i  to  the  Character  of  Man.  ...  London, 
1843,  ^^  pp.  XX.,  297.     U. 

4303.  UTeatherlll,  Thomas,  M.D.  Th%  The- 
ory of  Divine  inversion  examined.  Liverpool, 
1843. 

4304.  Batey,  John.  Thoughts  on  the  Immor- 
tality and  Future  Condition  of  Blan :  designed 
. . .  eiipeclally  as  a  Reply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Storrs' 
Inquiry,  '*  Are  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  Im- 
mortal f "  . . .    Albany,  1843,  8«.  pp.  66. 

OoMpare  Ko.  4334. 

4306.  Bible  Examiner  (The).  Edited  by  George 
Storrs.  Philadelphia,  aftenoartU  New  York, 
large  «•. 

A  perlodleal.  "  dsvoted,"  to  ai«  tb«  words  of  th« 
•dltor.  "  aloMMi  cotirtljr  to  tbe  tople  ol  '  Ko  Immor- 
tslUjr.  or  RDdleea  LMt,  except  throttgh  Jevu*  Cbrlat 
aloiM.'  . . .  Published  oeoMiooftllj  •inee  *4i9  or  '44. 
and  rafvlarlr  tlaoe  '47."  f)r«t  roonthlr.  tben  wbI- 
Dwothlr.  Dfseeatlnacd  Dee.  1B7.  P'ubHe«tieo  ro- 
eoiMd  Jsn.  1880.  in  raontblj  |«ru  of  SS  pages. 
Mr.  Storrs  bas  pabUshed  ssaaj  saall  tnwto  ia  sap- 


Krt  of  bis  views  on  tbis  satjeet.  m»  "  Tbe  Tnw 
uree  of  Life,"  -  Tbe  Oonpel  Hope. '  "  Tbe  Riob 
Man  and  Laurus,"  «u.  Tbe  Bible  Kxamlner  fbr 
1864  contalna  a  Dtecosstoo  between  Prof.  H.  Matttaoa 
and  Mr.  Btorrt  on  tbe  Scripture  doetriue  cooeemlng 
tbe  soul,  —also  pnblisbed  separatelj. 

4906.  Delancey-y  William  H.,  A>.  A  Charge  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- 
York,  delivered  August  17,  1S43,  ...  on  the 
Extent  of  Redemption.  Utica,  M.Y.,  184S,  12*. 
pp.  46.     U. 

Against  UnlvenalLnn. 

4307.  Ourlejr,  John  A.  Reply  to  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walker's  •*  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Uni- 
rersalists.**    Cincinnati,  184S,  12«.  pp.  62. 

4308.  (inlnby,  George  W.  The  Salvation  of 
Christ,  or  a  Brief  Exposition  and  Defence  of 
Universalism  .. .  .  Saco,  Me.,  1843, 16*  or  32*. 
pp.  80.    BA. 

4309.  Poorer,  John  H.  An  Exposition  of  Uni- 
rersalism  [in  opposition  to  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Cincinnati,  puU.  fnr  the  Mrthndut  Raitoopal 
Church.  1869  [cop.  1849],  12*.  pp.  311. 

4310?  P|rm,  William  W.  The  Restitution  of  All 
Things.  . . .    London,  1848, 12».  pp.  336. 

4311.  TVItherell,  J.  F.  Five  Pillars  in  the 
Temple  of  Partialism  shaken  and  removed. 
...    Concord,  184S,  16*.  pp.  71  +• 

4312.  Tatesy  Freeman,  and  Francis,  Eben. 
A  Discurtsion  of  the  Conjoint  Question,  Is  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  for  any  Part 
or  Portion  of  the  Human  Family  taught  in 
the  Scriptures:  or,  is  the  Doctrine  uf  the  Final 
Holiness  and  Happiness  of  all  Mankind?  ...  . 
Exeter  [N.H.],  1848,  8*.  pp.  157.    H. 

4313.  Hill,  M.    The  System  of  American  Uni- 
versaliitm  exhibited  and  exposed  in  a  Sermon 
delivered  in  Saccarappa  and    Portland,  Me 
...    .    3d  Ed.    Portland,  (1848,)  1844, 12i.  pp 
24. 

4314.  Boyden,  John,  Jr.  Review  of  Rev.  M. 
Hill's  Sermon  on  "American  UniversaHam." 
...    Providence,  1844, 12».  pp.  23. 

4316.  Antl-Annlhllatlonlet   (The^.      J. 

Litch,  Fklitor  and  Publisher.    Vol.  I.  No.  1. 

Philatlelphia,  April  16,  1844,  8«.  pp.  32.    H. 

Conulning  *'  Cooversatlons  on  tbe  Intennedlats 

Bute  of   tbe    l>e%A  sod  Annihilatioa,   between    J. 

Litcb  and  Geo.  Storrs."    1  do  out  know  bow  auaj 

nombers  of  tbis  periodical  were  poblisbed. 

4316.  A. net  In,  John  Mather.  Arguments 
drawn  from  the  Attributes  of  God,  in  Support 

,  of  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ... 
Boston,  1844;  12*.  pp.  218.    //. 

4317.  Thomas,  Abel  Charles.  213  Qnestions 
without  Answers.  [Philadelphia,]  vjd.  12>.  pp. 
12.     U. 

4318.  Cooper,  Joseph  T.  Answers  to  "Ques- 
tions withont  Answers"  ...  .  (Originally 
published  in  the  Evangelical  Repository.) 
Philadelphia,  1844,  »•.  pp.  26.    BA. 

4319.  ( C ©"wan,  Thomas  Conolly],  Thoughts  on 

the  Popular  Opinions  of  Eternal  Punishment, 

being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and 

whether  this  Latter  Doctrine  be.  or  be  not 

Consistent  with  the  Scriptures  of  God  ...    . 

London,  1844, 12».  pp.  64  +.    U. 

Favors  tbe  dooirioe  of  tbe  datmetloa  of  tbe 
wiokfd. 

4320.  Dobney,  H.  H.  The  ScHptnre  Doctrine 
of  Future  Punishment :  an  Argument,  by  H.  H. 
Dobney.  (Baptist  Minister,  England.)  Fourth 
American,  fW>m  the  Second  London  Edition. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  ^  The  State  of 
the  Dead,**  by  John  Milton,  . . .  extracted  fttnn 
his  **  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.**  Pesos 
Dale,  R.I.,  1866. 12>.  pp.  286,  34.    ff. 

First  pabl.  In  1844.  witb  tbe  title,  "  Notes  of  Lse- 
tores  on  Fntare  PunlaboaeaU"  8eo  a  review  is 
Lord's  I%4oL  mnd  LU.  Jmnml  fbr  Jaa.  IMl :  m. 
aM-434.    {AM.)    8ss  alss  Ha.  4m. 
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4821.  EnqnlrT'  conceminK  tb«  Eternity  of 
Future  PuniHhment,  in  Eigfat  Letters  to  a 
Friend:  with  an  Appendix.  By  a  Layman. 
Makl«ton^  I844«  13*.  pp.  M. 

4322.  [Gnlldy  E.  E.].  The  UnlTersalist's  Book 
of  Reference.  Containing  all  the  Principal 
Facts  and  Argnments,  and  Bcriptnre  Texts, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  Great  ControTersy  between 
Limttarians  and  UniTersalists.  ...  .2d  Ed.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Boston.  (1M4,)  lS5Ss  12". 
pp.  381.  —  5th  ed.,  with  the  author's  name, 
Md.  1869. 12». 

4823.   Lafbnt    d«    Montftrrlert    . 

L'enfer  d6montr6  par  raison.  ou  la  philoeophie 
fforc^e  de  reconnattre  TftternltA  des  peines. 
Montanban.  1M4, 12*.  pp.  204. 

4324.  Storra,  George.  An  'Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal?  in  Six  8i*nnon8.  Also, 
Hare  the  Dead  Knowledge  ?  To  which  is  pre- 
flxed  an  Extract  on  '  the  Second  Death.*  By 
Archbishop  Whately.  21st  Ed.  New  York, 
1862  [cop.  1848],  18*.  pp.  128.    D. 

An  sdltloQ  vmi  publ.   At   NewoMtle-ea-TTiM  fu 
1844.    Plm  edition  «arU«>T    Bee  No.  iSM. 


4325.  Vnl-rcrsallat  Quarterly  (The)  and  Ge- 
Beral  Review.  Volume  I. -XVIII.  Boston, 
l»44-ttl,8«.    H. 

4326.  Ijane,  Bei\J.  I.  Sabbath  Brenlng  Lec- 
tures ;  or  the  Kefhge  of  Lies  and  the  CoTert 
ft-oni  the  Storm :  being  a  Series  of  Thirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Puoish- 
■lent.  . . .    Troy,  N.Y.,  1844, 12>.  pp.  331. 

4S2T.  Bnrr,  Charles  Chauncy.  A  Reriew  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  Unirersallsm. 
In  Six  Numbers.  ...  Troy  [N.T.I,  1M4,  12*. 
pp.  144.    U. 

4328.  Galbraltli,  Johil.  A  Letter  ...  to  Rev. 
Henry  Tullidge,  containing  some  Comments 
upon  a  Wdrk  entitled,  "The  Rcftige  of  Lies, 
and  the  Covert  from  the  Storm."  Written  by 
Rev.  Bei\{Hmin  I.  Lane  ...  .  Erie,  1M5,  IG". 
pp.  40. 

4320.  rOalloway,  George].  The  Errors  of 
Modctn  Tlieology,  more  especially  of  the  Mo- 
risunian  System;  shown  in  a  I^etter  to  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling. 
By  a  Christian  Observer.  Glasgow,  l$4ft,  12<». 
pp.  36.     IT. 

4830.  [Kent,  Adolphnsl.  A  Letter,  in  Reply 
to  some  Remarks  on  "  Soul,  Spirit,  and  Mind," 
**  Hftdos  and  Gehenna,"  •♦  Man  the  Image  of 
Go<l,*'  Ac. ;  and  in  Vindication  of  *•  The  Whole 
Counsel  of  God."  By  Abiezer.  London,  IMd, 
12».  pp.  48.     K* 

4331 .  [ ].  A  Letter,  in  Reply  to  some  Objec- 
tions Rdvanre<l  ncainst  **Tiie  l^Tiole  Counsel 
of  God,"    By   Abieser.    Bath,  1M5,  12».  pp. 

22.   cr. 

4332.  f — -).  A  I/etter.  in  Vindication  of  "The 
Wliole  Counsel  of  God."  ft-om  sundry  Objec- 
tions proiKieed  by  One  or  More  of  the  CSiris- 
tians  commonly  called  Plymouth  Brethren. 
By  Abiezer.     Bath.  1845, 12».  pp.  38.     U. 

Thcw  two  traou  sro  Id  defence  of  UnlvemlUa. 

4333.  Plngr«e,  Enoch  Merrill,  cuid  Rice,  N. 
L.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation :  held  in  Cincinnati.  0.,  from  March 
24,  to  April  1, 1846.  ...  Cincinnati,  1845, 12». 
pp.  429.    H. 

4334.  PIngree,  Enoch  Merrill,  and  IValler, 

John  L.  A  Debate  on  Universalism :  held  in 
Warsaw.  Kentucky.  May,  1844  ...  .  Cincin- 
BSti,  1845,  8«.  pp.  367.     W. 

4335.  Saifiryer,  Thomas  JeflVmon.  EnAess 
Punishment;  its  Origin  and  Grounds  exa- 
mined; with  other  Discourses.  ...  Naw-Tork, 
1845, 18«  or  2K  pp.  tta.    a. 

MS 


4336.  TMom,  l>aTid.    The  ThrMOraad  Bxbi- 
bit&ODs  of  Man*s  Enmity  to  God.  ...    Londoa 
1845,  8*.  pp.  xxxiU  668.    U. 

Werivmta  hj  J.  W.  Tbomp—  In  (he 
rorMfetcb.  IMT;  XLII.  ISl-ltB. 


4337.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  Moral  Justice  of  Uoi- 
reraUism.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Sketch 
of  the  Author's  Life.  ...  Erie,  1845, 18*.  pp. 
192.    H. 


4338.  [Forbes,  Dariual  The  UniTenallst's 
Assistant;  or  an  Examinatioa  of  the  Principal 
OVJections  commonly  urged  against  Univernl- 
Ism.  . . .    Boston,  18M,  l^.  pp.  234.    H, 

4338.  Georffo,  Nathan  D.  An  Examination  of 
VnlTarsalism,  embracing  its  Rise  aadProgrMi, 
and  the  Means  of  its  Propagation.  ...  Boatoo. 
184e,  12".  pp.  210.    H. 

4339^  GrlmdU«t  Wesley.  Tha  Doctrine  <tf 
Endless  Puuishraent  reoounced  and  reflsled. 
. . .    Boston,  I84tt,  160.  pp.  ao. 

4340.  Serpemt  (The)  Uncoiled:  or  a  Foil 
Length  I'icture  of  UnirersaUam.  By  a  Wes^ 
em  Layman.  With  an  Introdoctioo  and  N«ies 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  R^viaed  Ed.  PbiladaUiia, 
Amor.  Baptid  PMitntkm  SocUtg,  [I844J  1«^ 
or  24».  pp.  107. 

4341.  'Wl&ltc,  Edward.  Life  in  Christ,  fimr 
Discoarsea  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that 
Immortality  is  the  Peculiar  Privilege  ef  the 
Regenerate :  being  the  Substance  of  Lectures 
delTvored  at  Ilerelurd  in  the  Year  lS«6w  ... 
London.  18441,  8«.  ppw  xriii.,  337  +. 

ae«  EeUctic  Jter.  for  Jan.  IM7 ;  4Ui  8cr..  XXI.  »- 
M.  {H.)   Oomp.  No.  iSOa. 

4342.  "Wllaonf  James  Tlctor.  Reasons  fbr  our 
Hope:  compriHing  upwards  of  a  Thtmaand 
Scriptural  Evidences  ...  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Unman  Fiaily 
...    .    Boston,  1819, 12>.  pp.  313.    H. 

4343.  Hall,  Alexander.  UniTersalism  against 
Itselt  or  an  Kxaminatioo  and  lUftitatioQ  «if 
the  Principal  Arffuuients  claimed  in  Support 
of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happinms  of  All 
Mankind.  ...  St.  Clainrille,  0..  184A,  1». 
)p.  480.— Reprinted,  Nottingham  (Eng.),  1848, 


8? 


See  T(o.  4960. 

4344.  Flanders,  G.  T.  Reriew  of  Alexahdsr 
Ilairs  **  UniTersalism  against  Itself.**  Zanet* 
Tille,  C,  1S*7, 16>  or  32".  pp.  904. 

4346.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Byron.  An  I1!aitra> 
tion  and  Defence  of  Universalism  as  an  Idea, 
in  a  Series  of  Philosophical  and  Scriptural 
Discourses.  . . .    Albany,  1847,  l^.  pp.  188  +. 

4346.  Ooli;  Isaac  C.     An   Inquiry  into  the 
Original   Use  and  Scripture  Import  of  Uie 
Terms  Slttol,  Had4S,   ibrtemc,  and  Otkama 
. .    .    Ilonesdale,  Pa..  1847,  8*.  pp.  20. 

4M7.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  TIm  Re- 
vealed Doctrine,  «tc.  1847.    Bee  Na  S3». 

434<^.  I«atliam,  AfauMoo,  MiihadiML  mni 
Coolc,  James  Monroe,  UnivtrmligL  Dtacua- 
si«>n  ...  .  Sulgect,  John6:  28,  SO.  ...  Pro* 
vidence,  1847,  8*.  pp.  136. 

4349.  Moore,  Asher.  Univemlinn  the  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Bible.  Philadelphia,  184T,  18». 
pp.  196. 

4360.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth. ...  Seven  Ser- 
mons ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield^ 
Attack  upon  Universalista  and  Univunalisa. 
. . .    New  York,  1847,  18».  pp.  175. 

Bes  N0.4SR. 

4361.  Smlik,  Mattliew  Hale.  Univwaalisa 
not  of  (kid :  . . .  with  the  Experience  of  the 
Author,  during  a  Ministry  of  Twelre  Tears. 
[New-Tork,]  Jmerimn  IVMf  Acie^  [ttfXJ 
is*,  pp.  268. 
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43&2.  "MTaldlet  DftTld.  Tb«  UltimAte  Mani- 
fesUtiou  of  God  to  the  World  ...    .    Loodou, 

1847,  ie».  pp.  61  +. 
UaivtrMllM. 

4353.  IVllllMitsoAf  Imum;  D.  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  Endlesi  Puniahmeut. 
. . .    Cincinnati,  1847, 18*.  pp.  225. 

4354.  Hlnton,  John  Howard.  Who  will  Live 
for  Ever?  An  Examination  of  Luke  xx.  36; 
with  Notes.    London,  1848,  8*.  pp.  32. 

Reprinted  is  hia  AOumstlm,  pp.  421-4S6. 

4355.  Morris,  W.  Christ  and  the  Sad^nceet: 
or  the  True  Meaning  of  Luke  xx.  36,  vlndi- 
rated,  in  a  Seriet  of  Stricture!  on  a  recent 
Fampblet  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.,  en- 
titled •^Who  wlU  Live  for  Ever?"  kc.  Ac 
1848?  1<. 

4-150.  Iiriiltc,  Edward.  Who  will  Live  for 
Kvcr?  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
Tlinton's  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an 
Appendix,  on  the  Signification  of  the  Terms 
Lifis  and  Death.    London?  1848? 

43.'>7.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Future  Punishment. 
[Brituh  ^fuar.  JRev.  for  Feb.  1848;  Vll.  106- 
1J2.)    BA. 

Im  oppodtloo  io  waits  and  Datecy.  See  Nos.  4S«>. 
4S4i. 

4358.  HolmeSf  David,  and  Austin,  John 
.Mather.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment, Universal  Salvation,  and  Endless  Puu- 
ishmeut,  held  in  Genoa,  Oyuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  fVom 
December  28th,  1847,  to  January  5th,  1848  . . . 
revised  by  the  Parties.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1848, 
12*.  pp.  82}. 

4359.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endlea  Punishment 
Ih'ue  or  False  ?  Dialogues  between  a  Calviu- 
ist,  Arminian,  Baxtenan,  and  Berean.  Lon- 
don, 1848,  l:2*.  pp.  20. 

4800.  Jordan,  J.  Henry.    Review  of  Alexan- 
der Hall  itgainst  Universalism.  ...     ludian- 
apolis,  1848,  16*.  pp.  448. 
8eeNo.  4M9. 

4361.  M&nford,  Erasmus,  and  Franklin, 

Be^jtuuin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and 
Universal  Salvation.  Held  in  Milton,  Ind., 
Oct  20,  27,  and  28,  1847.  ...     Indianapolis, 

1848,  16*.  pp.  368. 

4362.  Roberts,  Orrin.  Antidote  Analysed: 
or  a  Review  of  the  Pamphlet  entitled  '*An  An- 
tidote for  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
by  John  O.Stearns."  ...  Rochester,  1848, 16*. 
pp.338. 

See  Ho.  4Sn. 

4363.  Austin,  John  Mather.  A  Critical  Re- 
view of  a  Work  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Backus,  entitled 
Universalism  another  Gospel,  or  J.  M.  Austin 
vs.  the  Bible.  . . .  Auburn,  N.T.,  1840, 16*.  pp. 
142. 

4364.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Voice  to  Universal- 
ists.  ...  BosWa,  1851  [cop.  1849],  12>.  pp. 
272. 

4365.  Foster,  John.  A  Letter  of  the  Cele- 
brated John  Foster  to  a  Toung  Minister  on 
the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment :  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Extracts  fironi  Orthodox  Writers,  and  an 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  retcard  to  the  Character  of  its  Publications. 
[By  Alpheus  Croaby.]    Boston,  1849,  12>.  pp. 

119.     H. 

Tbk  islur  or  rwUr  vs«  slao  pabllsiMKl  witk  a 
Prelkee  bj  Bev.  T.  J.  Savyer,  D.D.,  Mew  York,  185S. 
!«•.    U. 

4300.  rRallam,  R.  AX  John  Foster  on  Future 
Punishment.  (Cfkurch  JUv.  lor  OcU  1849;  IL 
359-369.)    BA. 

^ua.  Horrts,  W.  What  is  Spiritual  Life? 
Inklings  of  Truth  on  the  Subject  of  '*  Christ 


our  Life,**  Ibr  the  Oonsideration  of  the  *'  S9I- 
ritual,"*  1  G«r.  iL  Uw  .. .  London,  1849,  1>. 
pp.32. 

4368.  MorrUy  W.  Doctrine  according  to  Ood- 
liness.  Tlie  Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies 
of  the  Doctrine,  that  Life  and  Immortality 
ar^,  and  can  be,  possessed  only  in  Christ.  A 
Sequel  to  "  What  is  Spiritual  Life?"  London, 
1849, 120.  pp.  48. 

4869.  Hlnton,  John  Howard.  Athanasia:  or, 
Four  Books  on  Immortality. — To  which  is  ap- 
pended, «'  Who  will  Live  fur  Lver  ? '  an  Exami- 
nation of  Luke  XX.  36;  with  Rejoinders  to  the 
Rev.  E.  White,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Morris.  . . . 
London,  1849,  l'2o.  pp.  xii.,  528. 

See  Sctactie  Rev.  for  8ei>i.  U4»:  4(b  Ser.  XXTI. 
SS8-M8.  (A)    Camp.  Mo*.  4SU.  OJC-^C 

4370.  Lee,  Luther.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  . . .  ^  ew- York,  1849, 18*.  pp.  191.  —  "Re- 
vised and  improved,"  Syracuse,  N.Y.,1859,12«. 
pp.  183. 

Oppoass  the  doctrines  of  msterlsllni  sad  the  snai- 
bllatwn  of  the  wicked. 

4S71.  [Storrs,  George].    The  Unity  of  Man; 
or.   Life  and  Death  Realities.    A  Reply   to 
Luther   Lee.     By  Anthropos.    Philadelphia, 
1890,  I80.  pp.  122.    a. 
Bee  No.  Ian. 

4372.  Steplien,  Sir  James.  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography.  ...  3d  Ed.  2  vol.  London, 
(1849,  50,)  1853,  8*.     //. 

The  BpUocoe,  Vol.  11.  pp.  495-JM6,  eppeeee  Ibe  dos> 
trine  of  eiamii  ptmishmcnt.    See  belo*.  No.  4474. 

4373.  Cbapman,  James  L.,  and  Sbebane, 

C.  F.  R.  DiKCUsslon  ...  .  "  Do  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment." 2d  Ed.  Notasulga,  Ala.,  1850,  8*  or 
large  10*.  pp.  130. 

4374.  Coqnerel,  Athanase.  La  mort  seconds 
I't  les  peineri  6ternelles  Deux  sermons  ...  . 
Paris,  1850, 12*  or  18*.  pp.  72.    F. 

Transleted  in  ProUUamtiam  to  Airi*.  Boiton.  IQM. 
18°.  Coquerel  oppotet  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punUh- 
luent.  Compare  the  la«t  chapter  of  his  Orfaftawfame 
txpirtrnmOai,  Paria,  1847,  12«.  with  the  aoiee. 

4375. 'Coon,  Reuno  R.  The  Doctrine  of  Future 
and  Endless  Punishment,  logically  proved,  in 
a  Critical  Examination  of  such  Passi^ee  of 
Scripture  as  relate  to  the  Final  Destiny  of 
Man.  . . .    Cincinnati,  1860, 12*.  pp.  808.    Q, 

4376.  Greiv,  Henry.  Future  Punishment  not 
Eternal  Life  in  Misery,  but  Destruction.  . . . 
PhUadelphia,  1850,  l->.  pp.  12.    H. 

4377.  Metl&odlst  Episcopal  Churoh, 

U.S,  —  Tract  Aocaf^.  A  Strange  Thing. 
[Against  Universalism.]  —  Universalism  Un- 
scrlptural.  —  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  I*unish- 
ment  founded  on  the  Divine  Benevolence. 
{TraeU,  Nos,  74, 189, 304.) 

4378.  Moncrleir,  William  Glen.  Dialogues 
on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Philadelphia, 
1850, 12».  pp.  6(). 

Prvfkce  dated  Mnaaelbargh,  Boetlnnd,  Dec.  2S, 
1848. 

4379.  Pierce,  Lovick,  and  Sbel&ane,  C.  F. 

R.  A  Theological  Discussion  held  in  Amori- 
cus,  Georgia,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of 
March,  1850.  . . .  fOn  the  question  of  Endless 
Punishment]  Notasulga,  Ala.,  [1850,]  8<»  or 
large  16*.  pp.  79. 

4380.  [Alexander,  Archibald].  Universalism 
False  and  Unscriptural.  An  Essar  on  the  Du- 
ration and  Intensity  of  Future  Punishment. 
Philadelphia,  Pre»bjflenan  Board  ^f  PubUca- 
tion,  [18dl,J  18*.  pp.  104.    n. 

4381.  Bndless  Punishment,  a  Result  of  Cha- 
racter. (Xew  Mnglandtr  for  May,  1851;  IX. 
186-197.)    H. 

4383.  TUIotnon,  Obadiah  Hosford.  The  Des- 
tiny of  Mankind:  or  What  do  the  Scriptures 
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teach  r«flp«ct{ng  the  Final  Condition  of  the 
Human  Family?  . . .  Boeton,  IWl,  16*.  pp. 
Yiii.,  111. 

A38>.  A.lle  Menneskers  endelige  Oprei«ning 
Ted  ChriMtum,  af  D.  PHoraen,  M.  L.  Gerhard 
og  andre  gudeli^e  Mo^ndn  Tanker  ug  Skrifter, 
og  endelig  i  et  Brer  gnindig  og  tytlelig  fore- 
it  illet.    ChriNtiania,  1852, 1G«.  pp.  90. 

4383.  Baf^nall,  William  R.  The  Intermediate 
State,  and  tlie  Punishment  of  the  "Wicked. 
(MtUutdut  Quar.  Per.  for  April,  1M2 ;  XXXIV. 
240-201.)    ir. 

Id  opptMitlon  to  the  doetrlae  of  Mr.  Stum.    8«e  No. 
4371. 

4384.  Gorbamf  George  M.  The  Eternal  Du- 
ration of  Future  Punlshnientu  is  not  incunniit- 
tent  with  tho  Divine  Attribute's  of  Justice  and 
Mercy :  an  Esitay  which  obtained  the  Bumey 
Prize  for  the  Year  1851.  Cambridge,  1S52,  S*. 
pp.  78. 

4385.  De  Q^iilnoeyy  Thomas.    On  the  anp- 

!»ascd  Scrii»tural  Kxpremion  for  Eternity 
ai*iiv].  ]$52.  (In  his  TheoL  Euayt^  Boston, 
854.  ie»,  1. 127-140.)    H, 

438C.  Steams,  John  O.    The  Immortality  of 
the  ^ul:  being  an  Examination  of  the  Pecu- 
liar Views  of  "  Second  Adventists,"  on  this 
Subject.     Utica,  [N.Y.,  1W2,J  24«.  pp.  12G. 
lu  oppositloD  to  tho  doctrino  of  the  anaihllaUon  of 
the  wicked. 

4387.  Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson.  Jonah's  Grief 
for  tlte  Ucturd.  A  Discourse  of  the  Moral  Ar- 
gument agninst  Endless  Misery  ...  .  Boston, 
I8M,  8».  pp.  32. 

4387*.  [Ballon,  Ilosea,  2i\.  The  Dirine  Good- 
nejw,  r.r  «<  l:indlei«)  Misery.  ({7htorr«txiM< 
Quar.  for  Oct.  1803}  X.  404-412.)    H. 

4.388.  Beeober,  Edward.  The  Conflict  of  Ages. 
180S.     See  No.  4Ja. 

4389.  Blaln,  Jacob.  Death  not  Life:  or  the 
Destruction  of  the  Wicked  . . .  established,  and 
EndlcHS  Misery  disproved,  by  a  Collection  and 
Explanation  of  all  Passages  on  Future  Pun- 
ishment. To  which  is  adde<l  a  Review  qf  Dr. 
£.  Beechor's  Conflict  of  Ages,  and  John  Poin- 
ters Iit^tter.  ...  7th  VA.  BuflTalo,  1857,  (Ist 
ed.,  New  York  ?  1858,)  16».  pp.  117,  42,  8.    H. 

4300.  Burrasa,  John  C.    Letters  to  Rev.  Lo- 

vlck  i'ierce,  D.D Being  a  Review  of 

a  Pamphlet,  recently  published  by  him,  en- 
titled '  Universalism  examined  and  con- 
demned' ...  .  Notasulga,  Ala.,  IMS,  18*.  pp. 
179. 

4300*.  Bllaklm,  p$tudon.   Les  visions  d'Esaie 
el  la  nouvetle  terre.  Par  Eliakim.  Rotterdam, 
cUo  Leipeic,  1854  [185S],  »>.  pp.  288,  ii.    D. 
MAinutini  the  pro-exUteneo  of  souU  and  unirsraal 
■alvatluu. 

4301.  ElllSf  Aaron.  Bible  vs.  Tradition  ...  . 
By  Aaron  Ellis.  Revised  and  mucb  enlarged 
by  Thomas  Read.  5th  Ed.  New-York,  I8A{|1, 
1>.  pp.  309  +. 

Ifalntaina  tht  mortalitj  of  the  *oul,  and  the  de- 
■tructiua  of  the  wicked.     Appended  to  itie  volume, 

gp.  2K3-'.:ii6.  it  "The  Rich  Man  and  Laiarua.  " hy  Oco. 
torn,  and,  pp.  i'S7-30tt,  '*A  History  of  the  P'reasnt 
PopuUrOploiout  coticernloK  the  Doctrine  of  Hunan 
Imniortalliy."  bj  the  Rev.  J.  Panton  Ham. 

4392.  Hall,  James.  Primitive  Christianity 
and  Popular  TheologT :  showing  the  Relation 
of  the  Humanity  to  the  Divinity,  by  virtue  of 
its  inbeing  Membership  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  Head  of  Every  Man,  and  the  Head 
of  Christ  is  Cod.  New  York,  1851,  12*.  pp, 
216. 

4393.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenso.  Pauline 
Tlieology,  or  the  Clirlstian  Doctrine  of  Future 
Punii«hnicnt.  as  taught  In  the  Epistles  of  Panl. 
...  11th  Thousand.  Providence,  RJ.,  (18U,) 
1861, 18*.  pp.  84.    H. 
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4394.  Manrlc«f  (John)  Fred.  Deniwm.  Theo- 
logical Essays  ...  .  From  the  SeciTnd  London 
Edition.  With  a  New  Pre(HC«  and  other  Addi- 
tions.    New  York,  1S54, 12».  pp.  xxiv..  309. 

The  concluding  Eainj  is  on  --  Kternjii  I.ffe  ant 
Ktemal  Death." -.FlrM  KncL  edition.  C«Bihridce. 
1863.    i>. 

4395.  Storrs,  George.  Six  Sermons  on  the  In- 
quiry  lu  there  Immortality  in  Sin  and  Suffer- 
ing? Also,  a  Sermon  on  Christ  the  LSfe-jiivcr: 
or.  The  Faith  of  the  Gi«pel.  . . .  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1856  [cop.  1859].  12».  pp.  167.    H. 

4.396.  BalloUy  M(Mi«fl.  The  Divine  Character 
Vindicated.  A  Review  of  some  of  the  Prind- 
al  Features  of  Rev.  Dt.  E.  Beecher's  Recent 
Tork.  cntitleil :  ♦*  The  Conflict  of  Aces  ...  ." 
New  York,  IS54,  12>.  pp.  A\± 

4397.  Campbell,  Zenas.  The  Age  of  Gf^flprl 
Light:  or.  The  Immortality  of  Man,  only 
through  Jesus  Christ.  . . .  Hartford,  ISU,  2». 
pp.  64. 

439S.  The  Narrow  Escape;    a    Dialogue; 

showing  the  Awful  Result  of  spiritualizing 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  . . .  Hartford,  18M,  3>. 
pp.32. 

4399.  Cobb,  Sylvanas.  Review  of  the  Conflict 
of  A;;e.s,  by  Eiiward  Beechor,  D.D. :  and  an 
Exhibitien  of  the  Gospel  Harmony.  .. .  Bos- 
ton, 1854,  r>.  pp.  208.      . 

4400.  Fntvrc  Punishments :  mnst  they  nerea- 
sarily  be  Endless  ?  The  Question  examined  by 
the  Light  of  the  New  Testameut.  London, 
18ft4,8«.    U. 

4401.  Hanson,  John  Wesley.  Witnesses  to 
the  Truth:  ctjntaining  Passages  trvm  Dis- 
tinguished Authors,  developing  the  Greal 
Truth  of  Universal  Salvation:  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, exhibiting  the  Enormity  of  the  Doe- 
trine  of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Boston,  18&4, 
1>  or  18*.  pp.  185. 

4402.  f  Kln^y  Thomas  Starr].  The  Conflict  of 
Ageit.  yVrt^vcr^ifi  Quar.  for  Jan.  1854;  XL 
33-72.)     H. 

A  review  or  Dr.  Edward  Beccber.    See  No.  ttl 

4403.  Mavurlcc,  (John)  Fred.  Denison.  The 
Word  "  Eternal,"  and  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked:  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J  elf  ...  . 
From  the  second  London  Ed.  New  York,  18S4, 
8».  pp.  48.    D. 

4404.  Ellle«,  James.  Sternal  Life,  ttc.  See 
No.  1821. 

4405.  [Ifoyos,  George  RapallJ.  Profineor  Mas- 
rice  and  his  Heresy,  (ffiri^ian  Exam.  %x 
March,  1854;  L VI.  2«»-297.)     H. 

Pafei  tT8-19T  of  tbb  able  article  treat  of  tbe  wait 
JRernai  and  the  Puniahmenter  tbe  Wicked. 

4406.  Passaf^lla,  Carlo.  De  AetemiUte  Poe- 
nantm  de<iuo  Igne  Inferno  Commentarii.  R*- 
tiitbonae.  18M,  8«.  pp.  62.  — Alao  Romaa,  1855, 
8». 

4407.  Re  jrnand,  Jean  (Ernst).  18M.  SeeNa 

498. 

4408.  8 a-vrycr,  Thomas  JefTenion.  af?<f  Wet- 
oott,  Isaac.  A  Disctission  of  the  Doctrine  u( 
Universal  Salvation  ...  .  April,  18M.  :M 
Ed.     New  York,  1856, 12".  pp.  233. 

4409.  8b«bane,  C.  F.  R.  A  Key  to  Univer- 
salism [explaining  the  meaning  of  varioos 
terms  used  in  Scripture].  . . .  Grifln,  Ga., 
18M,  180.  pp.  180.     U. 

4410.  Dlalocn«s  on  Universal  Reetttntkn. 
Ltmdon,  IS&S,  18*.  pp.  vii.,  160.     U. 


4411.  Duration  (On  the)  of  Evil.  An  Essay. 
. . .  Li>nd(n>.  Simjikin^  Marthally  and  Cb.,  tSIA, 
8*.  pp.  xil..  145.     D. 

Tbe  aatbor  naiataina  tbe  tfeMrwcMoaof  tbe  iaevfi* 
glMv  wicked.    Tbe  sabjcel  is  treated  witli  karatag 
-  abUtty. 
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4112.  Hastlncsy  Ilonice  Lorenia  Scriptare 
Tnct.  — No.  r  The  Deiitinr  of  th«  Wicked. 
[New  York,  18*-,]  18».  pp.  \± 

4413.  Lake,  Edwin  H.  Key  to  Truth;  or,  Ex- 
poeitury  Remarks  od  Biblical  Phrase*!  and  Fas- 
•aces:  together  with  Brief  Essays  ...  com- 
prlsinK  ArKuments  in  flavor  of  Itnirersalism, 
and  Objections  to  Endless  Punishment.  Boe> 
ton,  ri8M,]  12«».  pp.  311. 

4414.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.    See  No.  2332. 

4415.  IjKoIi,  Jusiah.  I>iali>g:iie  on  the  Nature 
uf  Man,  his  State  ia  I>eath.  and  the  Final  Doom 
of  the  Wicked.  ...  Philadelphia,  [18ft-,J  3>. 
pp.  54. 

4410.  Bartlctt,  Samuel  C.  Lectures  on  Mo> 
dem  Universalism;  an  Exposure  uf  the  Sys- 
tem from  Recent  Publications  uf  its  Standard 
Authors.  ...  Idanchester,  N.U.,  1850, 1*>.  pp. 
229. 

8m  BikUoth,  Sacra  ter  Ju.  I»7;  XIT  ttt. 

4417.  Blain,  Jacob.  A  Review,  sriving  the 
Main  Ideas  in  Dr.  E.  Beecher's  Conflict  uf 
Ages  and  a  Reply  to  them,  and  to  his  many 
Reviewers.  To  which  is  added,  the  Bible 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Hell.  Also,  Two  Hun- 
dred Texts  quoted,  to  show  the  Nature  of  Fu- 
ture Punishment.  ...  Buffalo,  1859,  16*.  pp. 
51,  iii.    //. 

4418.  Oeorffe,  Nathan  D.  Universalism  not 
of  the  Bible:  being  an  Examination  of  more 
than  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Texts  of  Scrip- 
tures, in  Controversy  between  Evangelical 
Christians  and  Universalists  ...;  with  a  Ge- 
neral and  Scriptural 'Index.  ...  New  York, 
1856,  l'>.  pp.  420. 

4419.  Hlekok,  lAurens  Perseus.  Perpetual 
Sin  and  Omnipotent  Goodness.  (Bibliolh.  Saera 
fur  Jan.  1856;  XIII.  48-80.)    H. 

4420.  Lanserand,  Antoine.  Essal  sur  la 
doctrine  du  r^tablisseuient  final.  Th^se  dog- 
matique.    Montauban,  1856,  8*.  (2^  tfi.) 

4421.  <>«ttln|f eAf  Alexander  iron.  De  Pec- 
cato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qua  cum  Eschato- 
logia  Christiana  contineatur  Ratione,  Dispu- 
tatio.  ...  Dorpatl  Uvonorom,  1856,  8*.  pp. 
178. 

4422.  [Post,  Truman  Marcellusj.  Immortality; 
the  Argument  fK>ra  Nature.  —  The  Argument 
from  Scripture.  (iV>to  Englarulrr  for  Feb.  and 
May.  1856:  XIV.  115-153,  and  lGl-214.)     H. 

Able  Bod  eloquent.  Wrttteo  parUoi^lsrlr  la  oppMi. 
UoD  to  tke  docuine  of  the  AnnihiUtion  oftbe  wleked. 

4423.  Reynaud,  Jean  (Ernest).  Reponse  an 
concile  de  P6rigueux.  Paris,  1858,  8*.  pp.  27. 
D. 

See  Not.  4W.  2332,  44&5. 

4424.  Stccn,  P.  De  Loco  r^  «ro«ararr«urrM<. 
Amrit.  1H56. 

4425.  Brooks,  John,  M.D.  A  Brief  Examina- 
tion uf  the  Common  Notions  alK>ut  Adam's 
Fall,  ProlMition.  Judgment,  Retribution,  Burn- 
ing of  the  World,  Ac.  [A  Letter  to  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.J  Boston,  1857, 12».  pp. 
32. 

UnlrerulUt. 

4425*.  Storrs,  George.  Life  fh>m  the  Dead: 
or,  The  Righteous  only  will  live  again.  An 
Essay.  . . .    New- York,  1857,  12*.  pp.  83.    O. 

4t2n.  IValsh,  John  T.    The  Nature  and  Dura- 
tion (»f  Future  Punishment.   Richmond  [,Va.l 
1H57,  1>.  pp.  xlv.,  124. 
Orthodox. 

4427.  Urilllams,  F.  W.  for  W.  8.?]  Thoughts 
on  th«f  Ductrine  uf  Eternal  Punishment,  with 
reference  to  the  Views  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  and  the  Neoplatonists.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  8».  pp.  24. 

Oae  nf  my  autborltiee  ftree  for  the  iuitlsls  ot  Mr. 
WiUiaiM'e  ChristUa  dmm,  -F.  W.";  Mother  has 
"W.  8." 


4428.  Maurlee,  (John)  Fred.  Denison.  Th« 
Worship  of  the  Church  a  Witness  for  the  Re- 
demption of  the  World.  With  a  Letter  to  W. 
S.  [or  F.  W.?1  Williams,  Esq.,  on  his  Pamphlet 
respecting  tne  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punlab- 
meut  ...    .    London,  1857, 8*.    1<. 

4429.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  Debt  and  Qrac«, 
as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
. . .  Boston,  1857, 12o.  pp.  viii.,  472.  H, — 4th 
Thousand  [with  a  copious  IndexJ.  New  York, 
1861.  12".  pp.  viii.,  48i». 

Tbit  U  prob«blj  the  ablent.  the  meet  learned,  aod  the 
most  eumpreheunite  treatise  vthleh  hat  jet  appeared 
in  support  of  the  doctriue  of  the  extinctioD  of  the 
wicked.  Ch.  III.  contain*  an  analysis  and  crtticiaia 
of  tventj-tvo  different  fonns  of  theodicy,  by  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  misery  with  the  perfections  of  Uod.  Ch. 
VIII..  pp.  316 - 366,  U  devoted  to  ••  the  UUtorloal  Ar- 
gumenu' 

4430.  StroniTf  James.  [Review  of]  IIuihuQ 
on  a  Future  Life,  {ikthodid  Quar.  Rev.  tx 
July,  1858;  XL.  404-418.)    H. 

4431.  Adams,  Nehemiah The  Reasonable- 
ness uf  Future,  Endless  Punishment.  . . .  Bos- 
tun,  1858,  12».  pp.  35.    H. 

4432.  King,  Thomas  Starr.  The  Doctrine  of 
EndloNs  Punishment  fur  the  Sins  of  this  Life, 
Unchristian  and  Unre:isunable.  Two  Dis- 
courses, deHveretl  in  Ilollis  Street  Church.  . .. 
Boston,  1858,  8*.  pp.  60. 

4433.  Adams,  Nehemiah.  . . .  Ood  Is  Love.  A 
Supplement  to  the  Author's  Discourse  on  the 
Reasonableness  of  Future,  Endless  Punish- 
ment. With  a  Brief  Notice  of  Rev.  T.  8. 
King's  Two  Discourses  in  Reply  to  said  Di^ 
course.  . . .    Boston,  1858, 12*.  pp.  48.    IL 

4434. ...  A  Scriptural  Argument  for  Future, 

Endless  Punishment.  ...    Boston,  1858,  12*. 
pp.  58.    H. 

Published  originally  In  the  ChriMttan  Frttmmn  (a 
UnireraaliHt  newspaper)  for  Dec.  10,  1^58,  and  rc|iUad 
to  by  the  Bcv.  SyUanus  Cobb,  the  editor.  In  thei 
Joamai.    See  No.  44iO. 

4435.  Bllllcr,  Thomas  H.  The  Roasonableni 
of  Eteri^al  Life,  a  Sermon,  first  delivered  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  repeated  to  the  Rock- 
ingham Conference  of  Universalists  at  Fre- 
mont, N.H.,  May  19, 1858.  Portsmouth,  1858, 
8*.  pp.  13.    H. 

4436.  Barrows,  ElUah  Porter.  The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  {BibUoth. 
Sacra  for  July,  1858;  XV.  625-661.)    H. 

Defends  the  doctrine  of  eternal  ponlahmeak.  par* 
ticulariy  agaliut  Mr.  Hudsoa. 

4437.  Dexter,  Ilenrv  Martyn.  The  Voiceof  the 
Bible  the  Verdict  of  Reason.  A  Sermon  upon 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Future  Etbrnal  Punishment  of  thoee  who  dis 

Impenitent Boston,  1858,  large  ia».  pp. 

56. 

4438.  Tl&ayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  A  Review 
of  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter's  Sermon  upon  the  Rea- 
sonableness of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Futurs 
Eternal  Punishment  of  those  who  die  Impeni- 
tent. . . .    Boston,  1858,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4439.  Adams,  Nehemiah.  The  Great  Concern: 
or,  Man's  Relation  to  O^wl  and  a  Future  State. 
...    2dRI.     Boston.  (185»,)  IWW.  V>.  pp. -236. 

Contaioinc.  with  other  matter,  his  essays  In  de- 
flnioe  or  the  doctrine  of  endlOM  panishnicnl.  8«s 
above.  Nos.  4431.  443S.  4434. 

4440  Adams,  Nehemiah,  and  Cob1»,  9yl- 
vanus.  DiscuHMion  of  the  Scripturalness  of 
Future.  Endless  Punishment.  . . .  Boston, 
1859,  24*.  pp.  XX..  9-507.  —  Revised  Ed.,  with 
an  Appendix.     Boetim.  IWW).  V>.  pp.  507. 

Oriftnally  poblUb«l  la  the  CftrMteis /Wssmm.  See 
N0.44S4. 

4441.  Origff  Leverett.  Man  Mortal  and  Im- 
mortal.—The  Doctrine  of  Annlhilatltm  and 
of  the  Unoonscions  Ststs  ot  the  Dead  rsfUtsd, 
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in  a  Dlteoime,  preached  ...  December  26, 
1868  ...    .    Hartford,  1859,  8*.  pp.  16. 

^442.  [Hastings,  Horace  Lorensol.  Will  All 
Men  be  Sared?  [New  York,  186^?]  18*.  pp. 
30. 

4443.  [HedffCy  Frederick  Henry].  The  Doo- 
(rine  of  Eudlodd  Puniabment.  Christian  Exam. 
for  July,  1850 ;  LXVn.  98^128.)    H. 

4441.  Hovejr,  AWah.  The  State  of  the  Im- 
penitent  Dead.   ...     Boeton,  1850,  18«.  pp. 

168. 

MaintAtai  the  doctrin*  of  endl«M  panUbmcat. 

4445.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  The  Parable  of 
the  Rich  Blan  and  LaxaroB.  Doea  it  imply 
Kternal  Future  Suffering f  ...  Boston,  1860, 
18«,  pp.  20.    H. 

4446.  ...    The  Rights  of  Wrong:  or,   Is 

Evil  Eternal  J  ...    Boston,  1850,  lO*.  pp.  16. 

4447.  Thettame.  Postscript  Edition  — Reply 

to  Dr.  Manuel.     Doston,  18(iU,  12«.  pp.  24.    H. 

4448.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.. anc/ Cobb,  Syl- 
Taiius.  ilunian  Destiny.  A  Discussion.  Do 
Reason  and  the  Scriptures  teach  the  Utter 
Extinction  of  an  Unr^f;;enerate  Portion  of  Hu- 
man Beings,  instead  of  the  Final  Salvation  of 
All  r  ...    Boston.  18A0, 12*.  pp.  478.     H. 

OriKlDAlly  publUhed  in  tbs  ChriMti«n  Frtemait 
(Bostoa).  Tnta  May  13  to  Doo.  2,  1850. 

4449.  [Irving,  .M.  J.].  The  Friendly  Dispu- 
tants; or,  Future  Punishment  reconsidered. 
By  Aura,  Author  of  ''Ashburu."  London, 
1859,  8*.  pp.  X.,  490.    H. 

Combines  the  dootiioes  of  DeatmotloDisiB  and  ITni. 
Tcrmliun  bj  the  theory  of  "  redlvlraliaia.'  The 
weskeat  p«rt  of  the  work  is  tito  philolofteal.  which 
brioofra  to  the  father  of  the  authores*.  The  book 
should  not  be  neglected  br  one  who  ia  eoilectinf  eari> 
oaities  in  the  history  of  lubUoal  iotarprctatloB. 

4450.  Klllant,  J.  C.  Annihilatlonism  exa- 
mined :  or  .The  Inimortalitv  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
Destiny  of  the  Wicked  scripturally  considered, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Annihilation 
Theory.    Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1850, 16*.  pp.  123. 

4451.  King,  Thomas  Starr.  ...    The  Relation 

of  this  Life  to  the  Next.    Published  by  the 

Ladies*  Religious  Publication  Society.  [Tracts 

for  the  Times,  No.  8.]  ...    Albany,  1850, 12>. 

pp.  12. 

Opposes  the  doctrine  that  this  Ufh  Is  our  /Uiml  siats 
of  probation. 

4452.  I^andls,  Robert  W.  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  and  the  Final  Condition  of  the 
Wicked  careAiliy  considered.  New  York, 
[1850,1  120.  pp.  618. 

Defends  the  doctrioe  of  ssdlsss  punishment. 

4463.  Ijlt«li,  Josiah,  and  Grant,  Miles.  The 
Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment:  a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Question  "Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Conscious 
SufTering  of  the  Wicked?"  between  Dr.  J. 
Litch,  of  . . .  Philadelphia,  in  the  Affirmative, 
and  Eld.  Miles  Grant,  of  Boston,  in  the  Nega- 
tive; on  the  Evenings  of  Novembers,  10,11, 
and  12,  A.D.  1858,  at  the  Music  Ilall,  in  Bos- 
ton. . . .    Boston,  1850, 12».  pp.  135. 

4454.  [HInton,  James].  Man  and  his  Dwell- 
ing Piaco:  an  i'lssay  towards  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature.  . . .  London.  1850,  8».  pp.  420. 
—  Renrintod.  New  York,  1869.  l2o.     ff. 

Maintains  tbr  doctrine  of  universal  salratlon.  A 
new  edition  was  published  In  Loodoo,  IMl,  under  ths 
author's  name. 

4455.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  Appendice  an 
Livre  do  la  vie  future,  4  Toccasion  d'une  R4- 
pon^e  au  conciie  de  P6rigueux.  . . .  Paris, 
1850, 1^.  pp.  39. 

See  Not.  3332.  4433. 

4466.  Blayo,  Amory  Dwight.  Ths  Balance :  or 
Moral  Arguments  for  UniTersalism.  Boston, 
1850,  32>  or  64*.  pp.  I5& 
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4457.  [Prink«,  Daniel  P.].  Letters  addrsosd 
to  a  Bi4>ti8t  Clergyman  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment.  By  a  Laymaa.  Boston, 
1850, 12».  pp.  146. 

4458.  "WUtiMkgf  Seneca.  The  Rich  Man  and 
Lasanu.  {Methoditi  ^uar.  Ret.  fex  July  and 
Oct.,  1850;  XLL  414-432,  and  614-632.)    H. 

4459.  'Williams,  Thomas.  A  Bcriptoral  Tes- 
timony, on  the  Endless  Pnniabjneat  of  Sin- 
ners.   Providence,  1850,  16*.  pp.  16. 

4460.  [Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson].  Destrnctioa 
of  Soul  and  Body  in  Gehenna.  [Matth.  x.  28; 
Luke  xii.  4,  5.1  ( Unirtnoditi  Ouar.  tor  Jan. 
1S«0;  XVn.  66-78.)    H. 

4460>.  Annlbllatlon  (The)  of  the  Wicked. 
il*i^^ierijm  Qttttr.  Ret. for  April,  18M  ;  Till. 
594-626.)    H. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Hadsoa's  book.  No.  4431. 

4461.  Baeebar,  £dward.  The  Coooord  of 
Ages.    18M.    See  No.  500. 

446*2.  Broivn,  John  Newtoo.  DJ>.  The  Death 
threatened  to  Adsm;  with  its  Bsaringsontbs 
Annihilation  of  the  Wieksd.  Philadslphla, 
1890,  24*.  pp.  29. 

4463.  Campbell,  Alexander.  Life  and  Death. 
ReprintedfrtMu  the  Millennial  Harbinger.  Cfn- 
ciunati,  1860,  32>.  pp.  96. 

In  opposiiioa  to  UalTsnaUns  and  DsstiastiaBliSfc 

4464.  Coomba,  John.    See  No.  2S58. 

4465.  Clajrton.  W.  W..  and  Grant,  Miles. 
Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  State  of  the 
Dead,  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  ...  . 
On  the  Evenings  of  IJecember  6,  6,  7,  8.  and  9, 
A.D.  1859,  at  Union  Hall,  in  Seneca  Falb 
...  .  Seneca  Vails,  N.Y.,  I860,  large  10>.  pp. 
120. 

Mr.  Oraot  lalnulws  the  doetrines  oT  tho  sleep  or 
death  of  the  soul,  sad  of  the  destmotioa  ef  ths 
wieked. 

4466.  Cotton,  John  Fred.  The  Light-Ship. 
Boston,  1860,  24*.  pp.  50. 

A  tal«,  dMicned  to  reeowneod  the  destitee  sT  ths 
flaal  destmetlan  of  the  wielud. 

4467.  Hndson,  Charles  Fred.  Christ  our  Life. 
The  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortality 
through  Christ  Alone.  . . .  Boston,  1860»  12*. 
pp.  Till.,  160.    H. 

4468.  Human  Destiny.    A  Critique  on  Vni- 

versalism.  ...  Boston  and  Cambridge,  1861 
[18601  12».  pp.  viii,  21-147.  H.—ISao  Sew 
York,  1862,  E». 

Published  separately,  and  alae  witli  the  aU  tiseis 
appended  whose  titles  will  be  fcvnd  under  Kes.  4IM. 
4447,  4446,  449.  4474,  and  44St.    Oomp.  No.  4448. 

4460. Reviewers  reviewed.    Brief  Replies 

to  various  Criticisms  and  other  Arguments. ... 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  1861  [18M,]  V».  pp. 
35.    U. 

4470.  Lake,  Edwin  H.  OI\|ection8  to  the  Doe> 
trine  of  Endless  Punishment.  Boston,  I860, 
16*.  pp.  xvL,  13-185. 

4470s.  Lonflf,  Clement.  OMections  tnm  Rssp 
son  against  the  Endless  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked  [answered].  {BUdioth.  iSscra  fcr  Jan. 
I860;  xVlL  111-134.)    H. 

4471.  Msmford,  Erasmus,  and  FrsunlOin, 
Benjamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and  Uni- 
versal Salvation,  held  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
...    .     Boston,  i860, 12>.  pp.  360. 

4472.  Preacblnir  ^On)  the  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal l^unishment.  <  Chrisiian  Be*.  Ibr  Oct.  1866, 
pp.  576-689.)    BA. 

4473.  Stalnball,  O.  Oott  Alias  In  Allen.  Ein 
BriefWechsel  Ober  den  Urafitng  dsr  ErIDsung. 
Stuttgart.  I860,  8*.  pp.  122. 

4474.  Stapban,  Sir  James.  Ths  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Misery  an  Occasion  of  Scepticism.  £x- 
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tracts  from  the  Epilogue  to  **  Eaaays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography."  ...    [With  Not«s,  by  C. 
F.  lludflon.]    BuiitoD  and  Cambridge,  (IMO,) 
1861,  r>.  pp.  23. 
Bee  alMTe,  No.  4S7S. 

4475.  Tbompsony  Joseph  Parrish.  Lore  and 
TenaltT:  or,  Sternal  Punishment  consist- 
ent with  the  Fatherhood  of  Qod«  . . .  New- 
York,  ISOO,  24«.  pp.  358. 

8ce  •  rcTiew  bj  the  Ker.  Idirmrd  C.  Towae  la  tb« 
CkriMitM  JEsoei.  for  March,  1861 ;  LXX.  1«»-186.    B. 

4476.  IVarrciiy  Israel  P.  Sadduceeism:  a 
jtcfiitHtiun  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Anni- 
hilation of  the  Wicked.  Boston,  Amgrican 
Ttvid  Sodfty,  [I860,]  3a».  pp.  66. 

4477?  CsdTcrty  Qoorge.  UniTenal  Restora- 
tion: a  Poem  in  Ten  Epochs,  divided  into 
Twenty-eix  Books.  2  toI.  London,  IMl,  sm. 
8«.    12s.  6(t 

4478.  [Clarlcey  James  Freeman].  The  Ortho- 
dox Ditctrino  of  Kverlasting  Punishment.  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams's  Tract  ...    . 

1  Monthly  Journ,  of  the  Amer.  Unit.  Atsoe,  for 
March,  1801 ;  U.  07-130.)    H. 

4479.  [ 1.  The  tame.    No.  II.  Review  of  Dr. 

Joseph  [P.]  Thompson's  Book  on  ''Love  and 
Penalty  ...  ."  {IbitJU  April,  1801 1  II.  145- 
167.)    H. 

4480.  [Hudaoii,  Charles  Fred.].  Eternal  Death 
in  the  Literal  8euse  is  Eternal  Punishment. 
[New  York,  1801,]  12«.  pp.  24. 

4481.  ITye,  James.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Uni- 
TertMil  Kestoration  explained  and  defended, 
and  shown  to  be  essential  to  UnlTeraal  Frater- 
nity.   London.  1801.    1«. 

4482.  Psttton,  W.  W.  Annihilation.  {Method- 
ic Quar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1801 ;  XUII.  31-49.) 
H. 

4483.  Poiidy  Enoch.  Annihilation.  {American 
Thenl.  A«r.  for  April,  1801}  III.'215-231.)  AB., 

4484.  Unlveraallsmna  (Der)  das  heisst: 
Oott  Alles  in  Allen.  Schriftmlssige  Lehre 
Ton  del  Wioderbringung  aller  Dinge,  vermehrt 
mit  AuHzilgen  Ton  Schriftsteliem  aus  alter 
und  neuer  ^it  ...  .  Mit  einem  Einleitnngs- 
achreiben  vou  J.  Messner  in  Stammheim.  [I** 
Band.J  I  II«  Band,  Portsetsnng  and  Schluss. 

2  Bde.    Stuttgart,  1801-0*i,  8*.  pp.  263,  362. 

44S5.  Ha«tlng«y  Horace  Lorenzo.  Retribn- 
tion;  or,  Tlie  DiMim  of  the  Ungodly,  after  the 
Resurrection  cf  the  Dead,  Just  and  Ui^Just. 
. ..    Providence,  R.I.,  1801, 12*.  pp.  156. 

4486.  Reedt  n.  V.,  and  Hull,  V.  A  Discus- 
■ion  upon  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment 
. . .  held  nt  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  111.,  . . . 
September  and  October,  1860.  ...  Geneva,  111., 
1801, 16".  pp.  136. 

Mr.  Reed,  daatrseUonlst :  Mr.  HaO,  •' ertbedax.' 

4487  Bbcldony  William,  and  Broolu,  The- 
odore. An  Examination  of  the  Due-trine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl :  and  the  Annihi- 
lation of  the  Wicked:  in  a  Debate  ...  .  Held 
in  the  Village  of  Viroqua,  Wisconsin,  ...  Au- 
gust, 1860.  ...  Viniqua,  1801,  8*.  pp.  134. 
Mr.  Sheldon.  deiUuctlonUt ;  Mr.  Brook*,  "  ertho. 
dox." 


4488.  Adams,  John  Oreenleaf.  Lectures  on 
Univursalism  [in  defence  of  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Providence,  R.I.,  1801,  8».  pp.  54. 

4489.  IVoodbrldge,  John.  Olshausen  on  a 
New  ProlHttiou  after  Death.  {Amer.  TheU.  Rev. 
for  Jau.  1801 1  III.  93-l::3.)    AB. 

4400  Sort  (Du)  des  m4chants  dans  Tautre  vie, 
d'aprte  rfvcriture.     Lyon,  1801,  8*.  pp.  82. 

4491.  BteerCy  Martin  J.  Footprints  heaven- 
ward: or,  Universalism  the  more  Excellent 
Way.  .. .    Boston,  180S,  12".  pp.  405. 


4402.  Broifntaon,  0.  A.  The  Punishment  of 
the  Reprobate.    1802.    See  No.  376G*. 

4493.  lioyrtf  William  De  Loss.  Is  the  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  taught  in  the  Scriptures r 
( JN>w  Englander  for  April,  180*i  |  XXI.  248- 
293.)    //. 

In  oppoailion  to  Mr.  Hudson.    See  Mo.  449,  i(e. 

4494.  [Hudson,  Charles  Fred.1.  The  Silence 
of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  or  of  the  Race,  or  of  the  Lost. 
[New  York.  180'i,]  12*  or  18*.  pp.  24. 

4495.  [Relmcr,  Louis].  Das  cukUnftige 
Schicksal  der  Gottloseu.  [Philadelphia,  1888  f ] 
ie».  pp.  16. 

lUintalnt  tbe  destmetioo  of  the  wicked. 

4495*.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  Immortality 
through  Cbrist  Alone.  The  Doctrine  Safe  and 
Salutary.    [.Now  York,  1802,]  1>.  pp.  20. 

4405^  Tliajrer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  Theology 
of  Univ^orsalism :  being  an  ExfKisition  of  its 
Doctrines  and  Teachings,  in  their  Logical  and 
Moral  Relations;  including  a  Criticism  of  the 
Texts,  cited  in  Proof  of  the  Trinity,  Vicarious 
Atonement,  Natural  Deprarity,  a  Oeneral 
Judgment  and  Endless  Punishment.  Boston, 
1863  [1802],  8*.  pp.  432. 

6.  OompanitiTs  Vnmber  of  the  SaTod  and  thd 

Lost. 

iVols.  —  Compare  also  H  4,  6,  and  7,  under  Class  UI. 
Beet.  IIL   F. 

4496.  \  Fofrginl,  Pietro  Francesco].  Patmm 
Ecclesiw  de  Paucitate  adultorum  Fidelium 
salvandorum,  si  cum  reprobandls  Fldelibus 
conferantur,  mtra  Oonsensio  ...  .  RomsB, 
1752, 4*.  pp.  121.  —  Also  Parisiis.  1759, 12>. 

See  ZsooarU,  Staria  let.  tltmlim,  TI.  152.  IbS.  {a.\ 
A  French  trsn»UUon,  "  Trmit4  tur  le  petit  nombra 
det  4IIU,"  bj  the  Abb4  CUode  Loqusaz.  Puis,  1780. 
12». 


4497.  Andrestsi,  Marsilio.  De  Amplltndins 
Misericordia)  Dei  absolutlssimaOratio  . . .  Ital- 
Ico  Sermono  primum  conscripta,  nunc  in  L»- 
tinum  conversa,  Coelio  Horatio  Curione,  C.  S. 
F.  Interprete  ...    .    Basilesp.  1550,  8o. 

See  the  note  of  CMment,  BihL  ckWcmm,  I.  SaO, 
871. 

4498.  CnrlonI  {Lat.  Cnrlo),  Celio  Secnndo. 
...  De  Amplitudine  beati  Regni  Dei  DialogI, 
sive  Librl  Duo  ...  .  if  .p.  [Basel?],  1554,  8*. 
BL.—VA.  2da,  Goudn,  1614,  8*.  pp.  IM.  Also 
Francofurti,  1617,  8».  pp.  248. 

In  thia  book  Curiool  maintaiu  that  the  number  of 
the  Mvcd,  to  whieh  b«  loclodM  TirtHou*  htathent, 
will  far  uoeed  that  of  tb«  loat.  Thia  dootrioo  was 
deemed  ao  daaferoua  that  the  ScnaU  of  Baacl  n- 
Hiaed  to  allow  him  to  publish  the  work,  and  the  flrtt 
edition  was  printed  surreptitlonslr.  For  a  ftill  ao- 
count  of  the  book  and  of  the  troubles  of  Curiooi  in 
ooasequenoe  of  Its  publtratioa,  see  Schelbom's  Ammn. 
Lit.,  XII.  aM-«t7.  and,  for  the  Hfe  of  the  aothor,  XIT. 
Kt&-401.  (H.)  8e«  also  Cl4mpot.  Bihl.  euritu—,  VII. 
SfiS,  et  seqq..  and  the  Interontinv  artkle  on  Curloal 
bT  Carl  Sobmldt.  In  tlM  XtiUthr.  /.  d.  hiU.  flksaC, 
lUO,  pp.  614-f27.    H. 

4499.  Recuplto,  Ginlto  Cesare.  Sacrarium 
forniidabile  de  Multitudine  Reproborum  et 
Electorum  Paucitate.    1020.    See  No.  3776. 

4500.  Vicars,  Thomas.  PusiUiis  Grex ;  Refti- 
tatio  ct^urtdam  Lil>elli  de  Amplitudine  Regni 
Cceleatis  sub  ementito  Ccelii  Becundi  Carionis 
Komine  in  lucem  emisai.    Oxonii,  1027,  4o. 

4501.  Recuplto,  Oinlio  Cesare.  Opnsculum 
de  .*^ignis  Priedestinationisct  Reprobationia  et 
de  Nnmero  Pnedestinatorum  et  Reprobomm. 
Neapoli,  1048,4*.  pp.  616, 96  -h-  —  Also  Parisiis, 
1664,  4*:  Lugduni.  1681,  4*. 

A  d|psii<at  tranalatiaa.  Baroelsiia,  1M7;  Oirsisa, 
Bamberg.  ITIO.  0*. 

4602.  Alford,  Joseph.    The  Cbarch   Trhim- 
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l^ant :  or,  A  Comfortable  Treatise  of  the  Am- 
plitude aDtl  Largenens  of  Chritt'a  Kingdom; 
wherein  ia  proved  bv  Scripture  and  Reason 
that  the  Number  of  the  Damned  is  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  Elect.  ...  London,  (1644,)  1649, 
8». 

See  tb«  Prcfkoe  to  Jeranty  WlilU'a  JtoforaMoH  «/ 
AU  ThUtg*. 

4608.  Chabuy  Philippe.  Le  secret  de  la  pre- 
destination, sur  le  petit  nombre  des  esleus,  et 
sur  la  plus  grande  multitude  des  reprouvez, 
d6couvert,  et  compris  en  trois  lYaittec  Paris, 
16fttf,  4».  pp.  827  -r. 

4504.  Dn  Moulin  {Laf.  MoIlmwiM),  Lewis. 

Moral   Reflections  upon   the  Number  of  the 
Elect,  proving  plainly  from   Scripture    Evi- 
dence, <c.  that  not  One  in  a  Hundred  Thou- 
sand (nay  probably  not  One  in  a  Million)  from 
Adam  down  to  our  Times,  shall  be  saved.   By 
Dr.  Lewis  Du  Moulin,  late  History  Professor 
of  Oxford.    London,  16H0,  4*.  pp.  32  -i-.H. 
Aa  eaiiter  edition  the  Mine  jear  in  French,  vith 
the  title:-"  Pens4««  sur  le  nombre  des  ^leut."  —  Ap- 
pended to  the  Knglitb  tranBUtioa  i*  an  "  Adreniae- 
meut  of  the  Anthor,"  In  which  he  defnxla  bimwir 
•faio't  aooe  of  the  readers  of  the  French  edition, 
vho  had    'taxed  him"  for  not  excluding  all  Papists 
from  salvation.    "  I  wonld  not,"  says  he,  "  condemn 
St.  Bi>rnard  to  Hell  for  having  believed  the  doctriao 
of  PurgHtorr." 

4505.  [I>c«borde«  des  Dolres,  Olivier]. 
Ia  science  du  tuilut  reuferm6e  dans  ces  deux 
paroles:  P^iuci  electi,  II  y  a  peu  d'ilfla:  on 
Trait4  dogniatique  sur  le  nombre  dee  4IQs. 
Par  M.  d'Auielincourt  prStre  [pseudon.].  2 
tom.    RoUen,  1702,  12».  pp.  248,  224. 

Bee  JounuU  de*  Sf«vatu  July  31.  170S. 

4506.  Kraua,  Joh.  Antwort  auf  die  Frage, 
wessen  Vrsachen  halber  der  meiste  Hanfe  der 
Menscheu  sur  Httlle  fahre.    Prag,  1723, 12«.  * 

4607.  Glide,  Gottlob  Friedr.  Dissertatlonnm 
exegetico-theologicarum Trias  ...  .  Lipsiae, 
1746,  4».  (10  sh.) 

Tbe  second  dissertation  "  paoeltatem  aalvandonam 
a  C.  8.  Curioiiis  ol^eotioaibus  vindleau'* 

4508.  BembeelCyJoh.OottlobLorens.  ...Ter- 
such,  etc.  1750.    See  No.  2184. 

4500.  Oravtna,  Giuseppe  Maria.    De  Electo- 
mni  Huminuni  Nuniero  reepectu  Homlnnm 
Reprobornm.     I^anormi,  1764. 
See  No.  SMS.  note. 

4510.  Melgulsoy  Atilano.  Son  mas  los  que 
se  BAlvan  qne  los  que  se  condenan,  6  sean 
razones  en  que  se  Aindan  los  cat61icos  que  de- 
flenden  esta  opinion  ...  .  Madrid,  aUo  Paris, 
1860,  8*.  pp.  XV.,  462. 

For  various  sermons  on  the  small  number  of 
the  elect,  see  the  references  in  Darling's  Cj/clo- 
ptedia  BiMiofft-aphica,  Subjects  (Scriptures), 
on  Matt.  XX.  16,  xxii.  14. 

6.  Fatore  State  of  Infants. 

4510».  Sartorlna,  Carl  Jos.  Casim.  T^eonh. 
Aloys.  Spmnien  HistorisD  Opinionum  de 
Sorte  Infantium  sine  Baptismate  mortuornm 
.  ...  [Prtes.  G.  F.  Wieaner.]  Wirceburgi, 
1785,  «•.  pp.  50  -I-. 

4511.  Beeelser,  Lyman.  1.  The  Future  Pun- 
ishment of  liifiintH  not  a  Doctrine  of  Calvin- 
Ism;  2.  The  Future  Puninhraent  of  Infants 
never  a  Doctrine  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches; 
3.  On  the  Future  State  of  Infents;  — three 
Letters  addresned  'To  the  Editor  of  the  Chri^ 
tian  Examiner,*  and  published  in  'The  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims'  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  1828.  . . .    Boston,  1828,  8o.  pp.  43. 

These  Letters  were  published  in  reply  to  an  artlelc 
In  the  (Boeton)  Ckri$t{aH  Mxaminmr  for  October.  1K7, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  4S1-448.  That  article,  written  by  the 
editor,  Franci*  Jenks.  was  occasioned  by  a  romnrk- 
able  neu  to  the  sevsath  editloa  of  Dr.  Bssobsr's 
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mon  entltlod  *'  The  OovcnuDent  oT  God  dcsirabte,' 
Boeton,  1827.  In  this  note  Or.  Beecher  saTs.  that 
though  "eenTenant  for  thirty  jcnra  with  dko  aMwi 
appruTod  CalvlolsUo  writers,'^'  he  haa  **  B««cr  aveo 
nor  heard  of  any  book  which  contained  aaeb  a  senti- 
ment, nor  n  ntan.  miniatcr.  vt  layman,  whe  bdiered 
or  uiight  iT'  [ijt.  the  doecriae  oT  infhnt  dnmna- 
Cion]. 

4512.  [Jcnlu,  Fntncisl  A  Reply  to  Three 
Letters  of  tbe  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D. 
against  the  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  In&nt 
Damnation.  From  the  Christian  Examiner, 
with  Additions.    Boston,  1829,  12*.  pp.  16& 

rrom  the  CkrUHma  Bamm.  Ibr  Jone,  Ang..  and  Oea. 
ISB;  V.  22»-263:  S16-S40:  S0S-«4«.  —  Thia  vnlmne  is 
a  theaaurua  of  hiatorical  Information  mi  the  snl^ceC 
of  which  it  treata.  Dr.  Beecher  nttmpced  a  re- 
joinder ia  the  apirU  of  the  FOfrimtt  tor  Jan..  Feb.. 
aad  April.  18»;  Ul.  17-24.  Tt-m.  and  Ua-ll&.    B. 

4513.  ri¥stlte,  Josiah  K.].  Calvinistic  Views 
on  the  Subject  of  lufitnt  Damuatiuo  prwented. 
[Boston?  ISMtJ  12*.  pp.  4. 

4514.  Haydeihy  William  B.  On  the  History 
of  the  Dogma  of  Inlknt  Damnation ;  to  which 
is  added  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  In  the  New  Jemaalem  concerning  Id- 
fluit  Salvation.  A  Lecture  deliv«ied  In  ... 
Portland.  ...  January  10,  1858  ...  .  Port- 
land, 18M,  8*.  pp.  32.    H, 

For  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant symbols  concerning  the  necessity  of 
bapliim  to  salTation,  see  Winer's  Cbmparative 
DanteOung,  etc.  }  15.  pp.  130-133,  2*  AnlL 
Its  necessity  is  maintained  in  the  Catholic 
symbols  (see  Qmc.  Tn'dntL  Sees.  viL  can.  5, 
(ht.  Rom.  II.  li.  31,  33.  34)  and  the  Lutheran 
Confessions,  but  is  denied  by  Calvin,  by  the 
Anabaptists,  and  by.  Arminians  generally. 
For  the  history  of  opinions  on  the  general 
subject,  see,  further.  So.  4M5,  Grstncolaa  | 
4667,  Galestnl  Nstplone  i  4577,  Smyt^i 
4578,  Norton}  46lsU,  Colli ws. 


4515.  Avuraetlnue,  Aurellns.  Snnt  and  £^., 
fl.  A.D.895*  ...  LitteraeadOplaturodePoenis 
Parvulonim  qui  sine  Baptinmo  decednnt. 
Edidit  God.  Bemel.     Vindobonae.  1733. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  4mm$  Mfer  htJkaUwm  re- 
apeetiog  this  aubjeet.  aee  Jenka,  mM  simvw.  pp.  tS^ft, 
and  Pfanoer.  Sgk.  l%0oL  Gtal:.  pp.  &I7,  5l6. 

4516.  Seyaaello,  Claadio,  Aftp.  of  Turin.  De 
divina  Providentia  Tractatns.  Lotet.  Paris. 
(Iftl-,)  1520,  4».    BL. 

Maintains  that,  at  the  eoesoninintieo  of  nil  thlngai. 
tbe  "  new  earth"  will  b«  the  abode  of  mnbaptiaod 
Infants  and  the  Tirtoons  bcntbea. 

4517.  CornellliMy  Antoniiw.  Exactissima 
Infantium  in  Limbo  clausomm  Querela,  ad- 
versus  diuinum  indicium,  apod  aequum  indi- 
cem  propoeita.  Apologia  diuini  indicii  contra 
Qnerelam  Inlkntlum.  Infitntium  ad  Apoje 
glam  diuini  iudicii  Responsio.  Aequi  ludicis 
super  hac  re  Sententia.  Antore  Antonio  Cor« 
nellio  inris  utriusqne  Licentiato  doctiss.  La- 
tetiae,  apmd  Chri^ianum  Weckehtm^  IMl,  4*. 
ff.38. 

On  this  rare  and  enrkma  book  aee  Bayle.  antdn 
CbmelUtis  and  Wtehd,  De  Bnre,  BtU.  ttt^ntethe,  L 
S72-X74  and  partieularty  Cl^ncnt.  JKM.  r«r<e«e«.TII. 
80f-90B.  who  fires  copious  extracts  It  rewinds  ooe 
of  Wlrgleaworth  a  "Day  of  Doom."  Tbe  feed  Father 
Oarasae  ia  ao  shoofced  at  the  plea  Car  nnbnptited  in* 
fants.  that  he  calls  the  anthor  an  **  aTorton  d'Knfer. 
and  tells  ns  that  by  a  dirlne  jodicaient  Weehe]  was 
redaeod  to  poverty  In  cooaequeece  of  hnvtef  printed 
the  book. 

4518.  Catbarlnne  (Ital.  CatarlnoV,  Am- 

broeius,  Abp.  De  Statu  futuro  Paerunun  sine 
Sacramento  decedent!  um  IMS.  SeeNo.2043» 
note. 

4510.  Haoceorme  (O^m.  Klre1haaalr)f 

ISiomaa.   De  luiantiim  ac  Paruolonui  Salute; 
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deqne  Christi  Dicto :  Sinf te  Pamulot  Tf  nire  ad 
me,  etc.  GoncliMione*  145  ...  .  Ba«ile«B, 
1559,  am.  8».    48 /r.,  Tfchtntr. 

4520.  Caellns,  or  Cellus,  Mich.  Yon  der 
Kinder-Tatiffe,  und  wie  man  Nirh  zn  trtieten 
babe,  da  die  Kiader  ohn«  Tauffe  iterbea. 
Kbleben,  15o8,  4*. 

4521.  Beauealre  d«  P^gulllon  (£af. 
Belcarlas),  Fraiifuis,  Bp.o/  Mf.tz.  Ci)Dcio 
. . .  advcTitUH  impium  Calvini  et  Calvinianorum 
Dofcma  de  lalantiura  in  Matrum  Uterli  Sado 
tiflcatione  ...    .    Parisiis,  1565,  8*. 

AIM  iMd,  1567.  »*.  wiib  "  Anouyoti  AnUpologia." 
tic  defeDliog  Uie  work  aKaiott  •  replj  lo  It  bj  the 
CalvtnUtlc  mioiaten  of  Meu. 

4522.  Cassander,  Geo.  De  Statu  Inflintuni, 
qui  in  Kccleaia  n:Ui  ritra  Baptiiinii  Sacrameu- 
turn  moriuntur.    CuluDiac,  1565,  8«. 

4523.  Mers,  Alex.  Christliche  Predigt  von  den 
unficetaufrtcn  Kindern,  ob  tie  aelig  oder  Ter- 
lohien  M>yn.    Tubingen,  1584,  4*. 

4524.  [Hubboelc,  Williaml.  An  Apologie  of 
Infant!<.  In  a  Sermon  proring  by  the  revealed 
Will  of  God  that  Children  prerented  by  Death 
of  their  Baptisme  by  God's  Election  may  bo 
saved.  By  W.  H.,  Preacher  in  the  Tower  of 
liondon.     London,  1595,  S*. 

4525.  Codomann,  Salomon.  Ob  die  nnge* 
tautrteii  Vfrtit«irbeuen  Kinder  selig  oder  ver- 
lohreniteyn?     lA'ipzig,  15117,  4?. 

4-026.  Sci&allcslna,  Joh.  THistlicher  Untei^ 
richt,  weiw  »ich  frommo  Eltern  zu  gctriititcn 
haben,  wenn  ihre  Kindlein  ror  in  nnd  nach 
der  Geburt  ohn  empfangener  Tauffe  abstcrben. 
Strawburg,  1600,  8*. 

4527.  IVIndtoriTer,  Adam.  GrUndlicher 
Beweicw  auiw  tieilit^er  Schriflt  und  alten  Kir- 
chen^I^ehrern,  daas  der  ChristgUubigen  Eltern 
keine«,  so  ohne  Taufle  abaterlMU,  verlorea  sey. 
Tubingen,  1609,  4o. 

452S.  Helifvirs,  Thomas.  A  Short  and  Plaine 
Pr(K>f  . . .  that  God's  Decree  is  not  the  Cause 
of  any  Man's  iiUn  or  Condemnation ;  and  that 
All  Men  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  that  Ko 
Infants  are  condemned,    n.p.  1611,  8*. 

4529.  Zellfelder,  Wilh.  GrUndlicher  Dericht 
wasvou  donen  ungetaufllea  Kiadern  zu  haltcu 
■ey.     Leipzig.  1611,  4*. 

4530.  Guerond,  Antoine.  Traits  de  Tefficace 
et  ndcessite  du  baptesme.  La  Kochelle,  161S, 
8«. 

DiMUMu  the  qoeftion  wlMtber  baptUm  It  neoes- 
■ary  for  lb«  mIvmIoo  of  Um  lafkat  oblldrvB  of  Cbris* 
llaa  pftreuU. 

4531.  Conrlus,  Florentius,  Ahp.  Tractatui 
de  Statu  PaiTuionim  sine  Baptismo  deceden- 
tium  ex  hac  Vita,  juxta  Sensum  B.  Augustini. 
Lovanii,  1624,  4*. 

AIM  Botbnaagi,  IMS.  4*.  and  appcodt^  to  vtrloa* 
•ditlont  oT  C.  JaOMfBlas's  Doctrine  3-  AuguatUU. 

45.12.  Fran^olSy  Jacques,  of  Varf.nnf..    Causa 
Salutis    Infintium,    adversus    Infiinticidium 
TalM*nnense  . . .     .     Mussiponti,  16S0, 12*. 
Msintain*  the  Beenwltj  of  baptUm  for  tbt  talrstioa 
of  iufanU,  io  oppotitloo  to  tb«  Cal^ialfU. 

4533.  Gerhard,  Joh.  Ernst.  Do  Salute  In- 
fantiuni  ante  Baptismum  decedentium.  [Eup. 
H.  Bake?]    Jenso,  1671  and  1879,  4».    4  gr. 

4504.  [Unggleswortli,  Michael].  The  Day 
of  DiMim.    1673.    See  No.  3219. 

4535.  IVerner,  Sam.  De  Salute  Infiintis.  Re- 
giomonti,  1675,  4*. 

4536.  Requesens,  Giuseppe  Maria  de.  Opns- 
cnla  thcologica  olim  lmpressa,et  in  hac  secun- 
da  Editlone  sentem  aiyiOpusculis  locupletata. 

...    Rom*.  16M,4*. pp.  4i8 -f. 

The  Brat  trcatl«i'.  pp.  1-3B.  trraU  "  I>«  stala  par* 
Tttl«nini  deeedeDtlum  cum  mIo  orif  IbsU  :"  tbe  fbarth 
sad  ntib,  pp.  l»-xio,  rsUw  to  tlM  bwulfls  vlsiaa. 


4SSI.  Orantliainy  Thomas.  The  Infant's  Ad- 
vocate against  the  Cruel  Doctrine  that  Dying 
Infants  shall  be  damned.    [In  answer  to  UilM* 
Firmin.]    London,  Wf^  8*. 

4538.  [Allctti  JamesJ.  The  Principles  of  the 
Protestant  Keligion  maintained,  and  Churches 
of  New-Kngland,  in  the  Profession  and  Exer- 
cise thereof  defended,  against  all  the  Calum- 
nies of  one  George  Keith,  a  Quaker  ...  .  By 
the '.Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Boston.  Bos- 
ton, in  New-England,  1600,  am.  8*.  pp.  (10), 
166.    H. 

Tbc  pr*nkM  is  ligaed  "Jamts  Allen.  Joshuah 
Moodej.  Batuuel  Willard,  Cott<>a  Msther."  Amoaz 
lbs  doctrioirs  malutaiued  bjr  these  Boston  mlniHtrr* 
asainvt  the  b<-reiiciil  K(*ith,  are  tbc  reprobation  of 
Infaoit,  aiid  the  daninutica  of  all  the  beatben.    See 

tp.  76-^0.  9-i.    Tbtologj  baa  made  Mxac  profreas  in 
cw  Euglaiid  tinea  tboM  dMjs. 

4539.  Sfoiidratl,  Celestlno,  Oird.  Nodus 
PraNieittiiiutiouis  ex  Sacris  Literis,  Doctrinaque 
8.S.  Augustini  et  Thomsf^,  quantum  Homini 
licet,  diM4*lutus  ...    .    Rome,  1696,  4*.    (S7 

sh.) 

See  Acta  Erud.,  1097.  pp.  381-393.  (B.)  SfoDdratl 
oppose*  the  doctiloe  that  unbaptized  infaols  are 
damned,  and  maintains  that  althooKb  they  are  noi 
adraitteJ  lo  braren  their  coodttiou  is  a  vcrj  ^appy 
one,  and  that  ther  ba%e.  bi  their  exeinptioa  from  ac- 
tual sin.  a  blessing  *'quod  multo  pr»iUntias  e«Blo 
est.- 

4540.  Boaanet, Jacques Benigne,il;p.  EpistoU 
ilhiiitristt.  et  reverendiss.  Eccleifia;  Princlpum 
[C.  .M.  U>  Telliur,  L.  A.  du  Noailles,  J.  B.  Bos- 
suet,  Q.  de  Seve,  and  II.  Feydeau  de  Brou]  . . . 
ad  . . .  lunocentinni  P.  P.  XII.  contra  Librum 
cui  titnlus  est :  Nndtis  Prmile^tinalinnU  di$$o- 
lutuf,  Auctore  Coelestino  . . .  Cardinal!  Sfon- 
drato  ...    .    Parisils.  1697,  4*. 

This  curioiu  letter  wa«  written  bj  BoMuet.  and  viU 
be  found  in  bis  CByvrta,  Versailles.  1015.  tte.  8>. 
XXXVIII.  90-48.  {H.)  The  epplleatlon  to  tbe  Pope 
for  tbe  condeiu  nation  ef  Sfondrati  was  not  tuoeess- 
fal. 

4541.  [Oabrlclll,  Giovanni  Maria].  Dis- 
punotio  Notarum  XL,  quas  Scriptor  anonymus 
Kminentissinii  Cardinalis  Ccele^itini  Sfondrati 
Libro,  cui  titulus:  Nt/dut  Prrflrsfinati*mis  ... 
diu'^utni',  hiussit.    Coloniip.  1600,  8*.  (29  sh.) 

See  Actft  Erud.,  1700.  pp.  S8i-3M.    H. 

4542.  Augnatlnlana  Ecclesisa  PomansB  Doc- 
trina  a  Cardinalis  s>fi.*ndrati  Nodo  extricata 
per  varios  S.  Angiistini  Discipuloa.  Coloniia, 
1700,120.  (23  sh.) 

Containing  aeven  traets  in  epposUloa  to  Sreadrmti* 
for  an  acooant  of  which  sec  ActaEfitd.,  1701.  n>*  ^ 
as* 

4543.  AnlmadveralomeainNodumPnedea- 
tinatiouis  E.  Cardinalis  Sfondrati  dissolutum. 
Colon.  Agrip.  1707, 4*.  pp.  248. 

A  collection  of  tbe  prtncipsl  pieces  wrltton  agalast 
the  book.  See  Journ^  dse  Sfmfotu,  fbr  Ang.  XT, 
1708. 

4544.  Fecl&t,  Joh.  De  Statu  Infantium  a  Gen- 
tilibus  progenitorum,  cum  Infantia  decedunt. 
[Hesp.  J.  II.  Zerneke  ?]  Rostochii,  (1607,)  1715, 
4«.  —  Also  Jenai>,'1717,  4«.    5  gr. 

4545.  JGrancolaa,  Jean].  La  tradition  da 
r^glise  sur  le  p^h6  origlnel,  et  sur  la  repro- 
bation des  enfkns  morts  sans  baptdme.  l^aria, 
160«,12».  — //.id.  1714,  8«. 

S«c  Journal  du  Sformu  tor  May  13,  IC98. 

4546.  Zeiblcby  Cliristoph  Ileinr.  De  Prwdcs- 
tinatione  et  Reprolmtione  Infantium.  [J*rit. 
J.G.Neumann.]    Witebergae,  1704,  4«.   6ffr. 

4547.  Mayer,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Salute  Infan- 
tium sine  Baptismo  decedentium  Christianorum 
et  Gentilium.  [Resp.  M.  Enemann.1  Gryph. 
1707, 4«.    Agr. 

4548.  IValclK,  Joh.  Georg.  DisserUtiodeFid* 
Infantum  in  Utero.    Jenae,  1727,  4*. 

(  Translated  into  Gcrmais.  wifh  note*  and  indexea. 
by  A.  L.  If  iiller.  Jena.  173»  and  17.13,  f^*.  For  varioos 
works  on  Utis  avti^t,  see  Waleb  •  EOL  Tktl.  1. 140^ 
110. 
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4649  Bmqwlry  (An)  fnto  th«  OomeqaencM 
of  HUppoiiing  that  Raptiam  luakM  Infanta,  dy- 
lufi  in  Infkncy.  Inheritora  of  thn  Kingdom  of 
IlPAven ;  or  i«  of  any  Adrantagie  to  tliem  in 
ih«  World  to  Come.  ...  By  a  Member  of  the 
Cburch  of  Chri«t.  . . .  First  printed  in  the 
Yi»ar  178 J.  (In  R.  Baron*  J'tVars  of  Pritsi- 
croft  and  OrUtodwy  Shaken^  2d  £d.,  1768, 12", 
1.245-271.^    U. 

4550.  Mo«l&clmy  Joh.  Lorene  Tom*  Diaser- 
tatio  de  8alute  In&ntium  Chrintiauorum  aeque 
ac  Pad^nunim  e  genuinis  Principiii  doroon- 
•trata.  f/fem.  J.  A.  Richter.]  Helmatadii, 
1733, 4*. 

4551.  Gentleman**  Mamtxine,  London.    IT. 
(in  th«  kUic  of  tiifaot«  afUrr  deaih,  w«  «  curiou* 

diicamioD   in  Vol.  IX.  (1738.)  pp.  177-179.  «o4  X. 
11740.)  pp.  3.  i,  62-6*.  K7-8.  M4-«.  143-S.  4il-S. 

4552.  Bnteh,  .    De  Statu  Salotia  repro* 

bornm  Infantium.    1745*4*. 

4553.  Paulntanni  Joh.  Lndw.  De  anireraali 
Infantnmante  Usuni  Rationia siiie  niorientinm 
Salute.  [ /V«ji.  Job.  Ern.  Schubert.]  Helm- 
atadii, 1752,  4«.  (4  ah.) 

4554.  8lntonf  Jordan.  Dlaaertatio  de  Pcenia 
Parvulonini.  sine  Baptlamo  decedentlum.  £r- 
furtl,  175S,  «•. 

4555.  Biicliner.  Gottfried.  Ton  dem  ewtgen 
Scliickiuile  der  ohne  Taufe  geatorbenen  Kinder. 
Jena,  1702,  4*.    12^. 

4556.  ZacbarlH,  Ootthelf  Traugott.  De  Sa- 
lute Infantnni  non  baptisatorum.  BUtzorii, 
17«8,4».    Affr. 

4557.  BlanchlylgnazioLodovico.  ...  Diaser- 
tatiunos  trt^a  ...    .    II.  Diaa.  phyaico-theoKv 

f;ica,  de  Remedio  aeteruae  Salntla  pro  Parvulia 
n  Ut«roclanaia,  sine  BaptiamHtedecedentibuN. 
III.  Diaa.  theologica,  pro  Parvulia  extra  Uterum 
tine  Btiptiamate  . . .  aut  Martyrio  decedentibua, 
nullum  excogitari  decerniuue  potest  aeternae 
Salutia  Kemedium:  cum  Appvndice  apologe- 
tica,  praesertim  adTeraua  P.  Blaaium  ...  . 
Lat.  nnd  Ital.  Yenctiia.  1770,  4«.  (f!6  ah.) 
Sec  Nova  Acta  Srud.,  1771.  pp.  6-9.    BA. 

4658.  Saint  v'Du)  dea  petlta  enfaua.  Douai, 
177«,Hm.l2o. 

4559.  Le  Clerc  de  Beauberon  (Lat.  Cle* 
ricus  a  BeUlberone)y  Nic.  Fran^ua. 
TractatuH  tlMHtlogio^-dogmaticua  de  llomine 
lapao  et  reparata  2 rol.  (Luxemburgi,  1777  T) 
ParhiiH,  1779,  8«. 

Pam  I.  Cap.  V.  art.  2,  "  n«  EOectibu*  Pree«tl  Ori- 
Kiualla  lo  futorft  Vlfk,"  raprlated  to  Minne'a  TheoL 
Curnu  fompUttu.  X.  SSS-IOIH,  treat*  Tcrjr  fuUj  of  the 
damnation  of  tufaati. 

4560.  [Baraantl,PierVlnccDXo].  Delia  Aitura 
rinn<)V)izi(Mie,  f/r.    1780* 

Sei'  No.  S&W,  note. 

4561.  Bolf^enl,  Oiov.  YInc.  State  del  bam- 
bini niorti  aenta  batteaimo,  in  confutaxione  di 
an  libro  di  Gio.  BatUaU  Quadagui.  Macerata, 
17S7,  8». 

456*2.  Infant  Salvation:  an  Esaay,  to  prove 
the  i>uIvation  of  All  who  die  iu  Infancy :  with 
Anawcra  to  Ol^jectiona.  . . .  London,  l7M,  8^ 
M,  —  Firat  American  Ld.,  from  the  2d  London 
Ed.  [of  1803 J,  Uoatou,  1818,  lb*,  pp.  71.    BA. 

4563.  Attempt  (An)  to  exhibit  the  Meaning 
and  Ci>niiexiun  of  Romana  Fifth  Chapter,  12th 
and  following  Yeraea;  particularly  ahewing 
how  they  apply  to  the  Certain  SiUTation  of  all 
Infanta.     London.  1800, 8*.    U. 

4504.  (Xiantberty  Bernard].  Lettrea  d*un 
tli6oli>gien  k  M.  Duvoiain.  ^r^ue  de  Nantea. 
<In  the  Bibliothiftu  du  cathoUque,  etc.  pnbl. 
by  J.  r.  Lucet,  I»aria,  1805-06,  »•. 

"  SMm  roulent  *nr  U  aalnt  dea  cnflana  norta  aana 
baptt^me,  et  aont  r^futtVa  dana  lea  AnnaUa  HUirairra 
dt>  moraU  M  de  pkUotvpktt,  TaoM  IV."  — .Ma^. 
Vuiv. 
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4564.  Dobellf  Joaeph.  Remarka  on  ih»  Arfo- 
menta  of  Mr.  P.  Edwards  for  the  Baptioa, 
Church-.Member«hip,  and  SalTation  of  InfuUBi 
Luodonr  1807. 

4566.  VertOM  over  de  xaligfaeid  der  rroec 
aterveode  kinderen.  Leeuwartlen,  1808.  8*.j£ 
L40. 

4567.  C^aleant  Haplone,  Gian  Francearo^ 
Count.  Diacorao  intorno  al  Canto  lY.  ddl*  In- 
ferno di  Dante.    Firenxe,  1819,  4*. 

Thifl  eaaay  wma  raprlated  lo  Tom.  IT.  pa.  t-tl  of 

tbe  ediiiuQ  of  Daat«  puU.  at  Florenoc  la  tin7-ni.  ia 
4  torn.  fol.  {B.t,  also  In  the  Prato  editioo  of  MSI.  aad 
la  the  autbor'a  OptueoU  di  LtUtntwr^  PIm,  lUI, 
IS".  I.  159-SOi.  It  tneau  partlcularijr  of  DaataTa  doc- 
trine respecting  unbaptiied  Infants  and  tb«  rlnaooa 
heatbco.  and  ceotaina  aock  ourfAua  aiaK«r  iUa» 
tratlag  tba  hlatorj  ef  oplniaoa  an  thla  aal^aoc 

4568.  Blrtf  laaiah.  Adult  Baptiam.  and  the 
Aalvation  of  all  who  die  in  Infancy,  main- 
tained: in  Stricture*  on  a  Sermim,  entitled, 
"The  Rif^ht  of  Iniknta  to  Baptism,"  by  tbe 
Rev.  H.  F.  Burder,  M.A.    London*  1821. 

4569.  Harris,  R^.  WilUam.  LL.D.  Gronnda 
of  Iltype  for  the  Salvation  of  All  dyinfr  in  In- 
fimcy :  an  Eaaay.  London,  1811,  8*.  pp.  166  +. 
U^BA. 

See  IMtctic  Rn.  for  Bcpt.  1822;  X.8.,  XVUL  tW- 
125.    H. 

4570.  "Wtja,  Jacob.  Leerrede  over  de  zailgheid 
der  vrtM>K  atervende  kinderco.  SchMam, 
1821,  «•.  A  0.45. 

4571.  Oostkamp,  J.  A.  De  xalifj^beki  der 
vroef;  ge»t(»rven  kinderen  (W>  evanggliache 
crouden  geveatigd.  Anuterdam,  Ini,  8". 
%  0.80. 

4572.  Rnssell,  David.  Ad  Eaai^  on  the  Sal- 
vation of  All  dying  in  Infancy,  including 
llinta  on  the  Adamic  and  Chriatiait  Dinpenai^ 
tiona  ...  .  Edinburgh,  ISSi,  r3>.— 3d  lid., 
with  Additiona,  Glasgow,  1844,  8>.  pp.  220. 

4573.  Hermes,  Georg.    Ueber  den  Zuataad 

der  ohne  Taufe  geatorbenen  unmiludigen 
Kinder.  (Acbt«M^oldt'a  ZcteacVv/^/ ^Aaa«.«. 
Kaih.  ThdJ.,  1832,  Ueft  II.  pp.  53-72.)    R 

4574.  Cnn&mlni^,  John.  lufluit  Salvatioi; 
or  All  i^(ive<i  that  die  in  lufoncy.  London,  1842, 
8«.— 5th  e<l.,  1853,  V>.  pp.  108. 

A  /hifcJb  traaalatlon,  AaMlerdaia,  IMI.  8^. 

4575.  Brnee,  John.  Th«  Cypma  Wreath  for 
the  Infant'a  Grave.  With  ...  an  Kaaay  on 
Infant  Salvation.    Londt»n,  184S,  12*.  pp.  246. 

4576.  Betbnne,  George  W.  Early  Loat,  early 
Saved.  An  Argument  hr  the  Salvation  of  In- 
fanta. . . .    Phiiadelpbia,  1840, 18*.  pp.  252. 

4577.  Smjrtlft,  Thomaa.  D.D.  Solace  fbr  Be- 
reaved Parent*:  or  Infanta  die  to  live.  With 
an  Illatorical  Account  of  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
fant Salvation.  Alao,  very  Full  Selectkuu 
flrom  vu'ioua  Authora,  in  Proae  and  Poetry.  ... 
New  York,  1852  [cop.  1840 j,  12».  pp.  314. 

Dr.  Snijtli  aUnnpta  to  sImv  that  tlM  4*clriat  of 
Infknt  Balratlna  "vat  flrtt  advoeaiod  aad  received 
bT  Catvlnlata.  aad  baaed  upon  CalrinlaUc  d^ctrtaeal 
U\»  own  atateanenta  prove  the  contrary ;  bat  the  «i> 
warj  reader  who  traau  hta  ••  hiatorieal  aeoooat*'  vHl 
be  led  into  (teat  crrera.  In  eae  reapeet  Caleln  and 
hia  fbllevera  were  mere  Hberal  tbaa  tbe  Lutheraaa, 
that  ia  to  aaj,  tber  niaintaiued  that  the  chlldrea  ef 
6eN«vfMy  parenta  mis^t  ^  aaved  whheat  baptiiM. 

4578.  Norton,  Andrews.  Tracts  concerning 
Chriatlanlty.  Cambridge,  1892«  8*.  pp.  Tii., 
392.     H. 

On  the  deetrive  of  talhat  danoatton,  aa  taa«ht  hf 
Calvin  aad  manj  of  hla  fbilowera.  eee  pp.  IT^IM.  tSB. 
196, 197.— Ia  another  tract  la  thta  volnnte  aid  be  feoad 
aotloea  of  the  epintOBM  of  Splaoaa,  Oeethe.  Dt  Weita. 
8ohleleraiaaher.  and  Btraasa,  on  the  doetriae  of  per- 
aooal  tm mortality.  See  pp.  SOA-SM.  For  a  defraea 
of  flichleiermacher.  ace  Oeerae  Elptey'a  Third  LtOtr 
le  AndrttM  Nartam,  BoMea.  IMM.  «*,  pp.  S«-4tt.    M. 

4579.  [Slmonde,  William].  Oar  Uttle  Onea 
in  UMvea.    fidltwl  by  the  Astkor  oC  *«  Hm 


W80    SECT.  m.    F.T.— OHHTST.  Doon.— 
AlmnU  Btotia,"  ■•■.  ...    tttea,HU,M>, 

4610.  BoMbCHcr,  J.  IL  A.    tnbnt  fluln. 

■Im  Id  III  KclHiUin  ta  Inlknl  Difniilj,  In- 

lUi:  UcnBtnuinn.  ■nd  Inliuit  BipllBB.  ... 

Phlluklpbli.  ItUV,  la>.  ni.  IM.    if. 
4H1.  Hlkbard,  FmlMn)  aarrM»a.     Tlw 

Monl  Uuoilitiun  of  Inflmti.    (JMJkodul  Qw. 

Sn.  tn  Oti.  lUt;  XI.1. 633-4W.)    H. 


f,  J.  J.  L 


i    Oa»  ktndflnii  I 


ud  rilviBUIll.  BV.n-lSlE— BHt  I '- 


sru  Biwi].l<nB,4*.  pp.  Wn-ilx.) 

uea.  Fkhiiciiu^  Job.  Alb.   it: 


.    S«  No 

n.    E;^1l 


CwlUKll  (LaL   ZaluUu),   tfnli 
^b  n-  IIIrT-b.  11M-1UI. 


U<l<.  flapAlTBdk,  Jdu  ainn,  IIDI-Itn. 

...  i)l«i»  .,.  omnfri.  ...  ColonlMAgrlppiDM, 
loot  *■.  m.  AM  +,    ff. 


j.^ 

urn.  fWUsoK,  NllMlllH^  CbuttT  Hlitak«n, 
wttb  tha  Wont  wliHwf  CMbollckn  m  uii- 
jHtU  chwead.  tw  alllnniiic,  m  Hhj  do  wlib 
Grjar,  that  PimmUiici  iiiini»al«l  deMruu 

BilTnlion.  ...    at. Omcr,  I8W, fb.  pp. UU. 

IMl.  Foliar,  Chrl.l^t>b<!r.  Wut  of  Cbirills 
JiiftI;  chuEi^  on  nil  nich  RdihuIiU,  u  dir* 

ion,)  umtoirSw,  »*.  """■*■'        "  ' 

>f  Kdward  ICaatt).  UarcT  ■nd  l^tk,  or 
Cliarllr  suiliiiByiKii  bTl^tluilhiaM.  ...  [In 
•n>wi.r  to  PullBf.J     apt.   81,  Omi™-,  IBM,  4*. 

PP.1B9,  ao«. 

Thlq  InrnllH  1i  KprLnM.  tefflhrF  *l1h  CFhnUav- 

«WX  ChlUlnawortta,  nilUuu.  Tht  B>- 
llE<"ii  <>f  I'r^InMnl.  k  Buf»  W>>  <o  gi]..tlan  : 

Trolh...  .  0»«ird.l»i»(16STI),lbl'!  — Al« 
LendoD,  1B3S,  U,  Tl,  M,  M.  BI,  rft 
iSM.  ll^Ioyd,  Ji*n].  TbfTnt»ll»™nn.  Or 
no  Unmr  of  IMmnMlon  intu  Ronun  Clh* 
Kqon  f.jr  uif  Errmir  in  Fnllh;  nor  no)  llojUi 
nf  Miiatlon  tbruy  Brrlvj  ctiKlKwaR'  tb>t 
diKb    Imnwinitlr  nppiM   Ihe   ftvlrlne  of  our 


UM.  WcitnliuKr,  .tontVv  (/IK>^<Ki  <>' 


•HipHwnli  Pmnil*.  rat  SoppUclU,  pro  »  ci^.i^hJ'to'X'iJu  ^  mK*  w^b^?"^ 


pTivdpTiA  Pntmi 

In  nuxl*  rtii 
..  dtiptiutiir. 
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CLASS  in.—DBSTINT  OF  THE  SOUL. 


4631 


4609.  rWll«oi&y  Matthias,  vnder  Uu.  paeudon. 
({/'Edward  Knott}*  Infidelity  Unmaaked 
...  .  [In  answer  to  Chillingworth.]  Gant, 
1552,  4».  pp.  949  +. 

4600.  IValt her,  Mich.  Disaertationes  duae  de 
Immortalitate  Anitnae  rationaliit  et  de  prae- 
■nmta  Etbnicorum  Salute  quoad  Infi&ntea'et 
Adultos.    Witteb.  1657,  4».  pp.  150. 

A\mo  In  the  F<ueic%UHM.  etc    See  No.  310S. 

4601.  Slbcr,  Justus.  Consfdemtiones  de  Salute 
Philosoithorum  Gcntilium,  Platonia,  Aristo- 
telis,  Cicerunia  et  Senecae  imprimia.  IXresdae, 
1659, 120. 

4602.  Miuaeua,  Joh.  DeQuestione:  An  Gen- 
tiles absque  Fide  in  Christum  per  extraordi- 
nariam  Dei  Gratiani  ad  Salntem  Aeternam 
pertingere,  aut  minimum  Ignis  Aeterni  Sup- 
plicium  declinare  poMintf  praeprimis  adver- 
8US  Curcellaeum.    Jeuae,  1670*  «•.    4  gr. 

4603.  DalliiuilaSy  John  Herman.  The  Sal- 
Tation  of  Protestants  asserted  and  defended, 
in  Opp<«ition  to  the  . . .  Uncharitable  Sentence 
of  their  Eternal  Diunnation  pnmouncM  against 
them  by  the  Romish  Cliurch.  . . .  Newly  done 
into  English.  London,  1689,  4<>.  pp.  (18),  G4. 
JB. 

4603>.  Darrelctmnf^  der  Liebe,  in  Erttrterung 
und  Verneinung  dor  Frage:  Ob  alle  Juden, 
TUrken  und  Heiden  rerloren  seyn.  1690, 
12». 

See  Un»chutdig«  NaekrieJUen,  ITW,  p.  621. 

4604.  [Bayle,  IMerre].  Janua  Coclomm  reso- 
rata  cunctis  Rellgionibus,  4  celeberrimo  Viro 
Domino  Petro  Jurieu  ...  .  Amstchidami, 
1692.  4«. 

AlM  in  bla  Oeuvru  DivtrtM,  TI.  BZ1-M>2.  (JET.)  Pub- 
lUhcd  under  the  oaine  of  Cant*  Lmrtbcmiiu.  See 
Barbter.  n.  20704. 

4606.  Letter  (A)  to  George  Keith,  concerning 
the  Salrability  of  the  Heathen.  London,  1700, 
4«. 

4605«.  [Ladovlcl,  Jac.  FriedrJ.  Erici  Fridli- 
bii  ...  Vntcrsuchung  des  Indifierentlsroi  Reli" 
gionum.  Da  man  dafur  hKIt,  es  koonne  ein 
leder  selig  werden,  er  habe  einen  Glauben  oder 
Religion  welche  er  wollo.  GlUck-Stadt,  [1700,] 
%o.  pp.  60. 

See  Trintua,  Frtfdtnktr- Ltxtcon,  pp.  S41,  S43 ; 
Frvjluf.  Analecta.  iip.  U2,  863. 

4606.  Aritauld,  Antoine.  De  la  n^essItA  de 
la  foy  rn  JdsuH-Christ  pourfitre  sauv^ ;  od  Ton 
examine  si  les  payens  et  les  phihisophea  qui 
ont  eu  la  connoinsance  d'un  Dieu,  et  qui  ont 
moralenient  bien  v6cu,  ont  pn  6tre  sauT^s  sans 
avoir  foy  en  J^us-Olirist :  . . .  avec  un  Preface 
>ar  Louis  Ellies  du  Pin.    2  vol.  Paris,  1701, 


4607.  Iflemeler,  Joh.  Barthold.  Disserta- 
tiones  dufp  de  Gentilinm  Statu  atque  Condi- 
tione  post  banc  Vitam.    Uelmst.  1704, 4«. 

4608.  Pfkir,  Christoph  MatthKus.  Dissertatio 
do  Luniiuis  Naturae  ad  Salutem  Habltn,  sive 
do  Gcntilium  Juxta  illud  viventium  Salute  vel 
Damnatione  ...  .  [JRap.  P.  A.  Reinhardt?J 
Tubingse,  1720, 4». 

4609.  Polret,  Pierre.  ...  Posthuma.  Amsttv 
lodami,  k7il,  4«.    (123  ah.) 

In  one  of  the  vorks  fn  this  volume,  riffi(/ie(««  Veri- 
latU  et  fnnocentiae.  Lib.  IT.  e.  7,  Poirct  eftrnesUy 
in«int:iin4  t^c  salvation  nfrirtuons  heathen.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Jjgcr'a  Bramen  TTkeologliu  Nova*,  etc.  See 
Acta  Ertid..  1721,  pp.  420.  421.    Compare  No.  88S1. 

4010.  Haver,  or  Haaer,  Thomas  Heinr. 
Dissertatio  de  Oentilium  Salute  non  aperanda. 
[Pnrt.  Herm.  Christoph  Engelcken.l  Rostocbli, 
1728,40. 

4611.  Baamf^arten,  Siegm.  Jac  Disputatio 
Demonstrationcm  continens  extra  Ecclesiam 
non  dari  Salutem.  [JRea>.  C.  F.  Joichofl 
Halae,1742,4«. 
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4612.  Sebnbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Predigt  tiber 
den  Lehrsatz :  Dass  nuch  heat  za  Xige  alle 
Heyden  kSnnenerleuchtet  werden  ...  .  Jena, 
1747,4*.  (3ish.) 

4613.  SchriftmKasige   Ocdanken    von   der 

Seligkeit  derer,  die  ausser  de>r  wiihren  sicht- 
bareu  Kirche  leben.    Jena,  1747,  4*.    3  ^. 

4614.  liflderwald,  Joh.  Dalth.  . . .  Ansfuhr- 
liche  Untersuchung  von  der  Bemfbng  und  S«^ 
ligkeit  der  Heyden.    2  Theilc.    Wolfenbuttel, 

1754,  8».  (81  sh.) 

B«vleved  In  F.  W.  Kraft's  JTeiM  Thttl.  MfkL.  17SS. 
XI.  &63*-&tfl.    H. 

4615.  Ifeumajrr,  Franciscua.  Frag:  ob  in  der 
Lutherischen  Kirch  eine  Iloffnung  der  Sedig- 
keit  seyef  ...  3"  Aufl.  Munchen, und  IngU- 
stiitt,  (. . .)  1754,  4<>.  pp.  56. 

4016.  IV alter,  Nic.  Poralntne  sine  Fide  aal- 
vari,  qui  Kvaiigeliumsine  sua  Culpa  ignorant  f 
Upsal.  1763,  4«».  Zgr. 

4617.  Marmont  el,  Jean  Franks.  Bclisaire. 
Paris,  176ti,  ^-audlU-. 

*  Numerous  editions  and  translations.  Tbe  daetriae 
of  tlio  ralratloa  of  virtoous  beathen  Is  maiutalaed 
In  Ch.  XT. 

4618.  Rnpp,  Joh.  Dissertatio  ...  super Qoea- 
tione,  Utrum  in  sua  quisque  Fide  sal  vari  po»- 
sit?  ...  [Rtfp.  Cliristoph  Behren.J  Heidel* 
bergSB,  1766,  4«.  pp.  36. 

4619.  Eberliard,  JcA.  August.  Neue  Apo- 
logia dee  Sukratee,  etc    1772.    See  No.  399?. 

4620.  Bebn,  Friedr.  Daniel.  Commentatio  de 
illorum,  qnibu«  i^alutaris  Doctrinae  Lux  nan- 
quam  SLffuUit,  Couditione  post  Mw^em.  Ln- 
becae.  1771,  4«.    6  gr. 

4621.  Onrlltt,  Joh.  (GottfHed).  An  Ratio  et 
Sacra  Scriptura  Gentiles  proboa  damnent  ad 
Supplicia  aeterna7    Upsiae,  1775,  4*.    Igr. 

4622.  [Habera^rnmpf,  Salomon  Heiar.]. 
Schrifl-  und  vernunftujji^igtt  Gedanken  voa 
den  Schicksale  der  Heiden  in  der  Svigkat 
Bayreuth,  1776,  8».    Agr. 

4623.  BarefeLbardt,  or  BnrfeLhardt,  Joh. 
Gottlieb.  Neueste  Untersuchung  von  der 
Seligkeit  der  Heiden  und  Nichtchriaten.  Hun- 
burg,  17S0,  9*.   4yr. 

4624.  IV alter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.  Was  hat  die 
geoffenbarte  Religion  Tiir  ein  VerhiUtnias  xur 
Seligkeit  derer,  die  xu  ihrer  Erkenntnias  nicfat 
gelangen  kOnnen  7  (In  his  Pi  i{fung  wichUgtr 
Lehren,  etc.  17S3,  8*,  pp.  41-103.)     F. 

4625.  Goese,  Jt^.  Melchior.  Dber  die  neoe 
Meinung  von  der  Seligkeit  der  angeUich 
guten  und  redlichen  Seelen  unter  den  Joden, 
Heiden  und  TUrken  dorch  Christum,  ohne 
dass  sio  an  ihn  glanben.  . . .  ^  Aufl.  Hamborgi 
(17M,)  1784,  4». 

4626.  Moldenl&aifrer,  Joh.  Heinr.  DaolsL 
Ton  der  Seligkeit  derer,  die  von  Cbristo  nichts 
witsen  und  ihren  UmstKnden  nadi  nichts 
wissen  kOnnen.    Hamburg,  17S4,  4*.    3  gr. 


Abfertignng  der 
. .    .    Hamborg, 


4627.  Goese,  Joh.  Melchior. 

Moldenhawcriscben  Schrift 

1784, 4-, 
4628. FortsetzungderWiderlegnngderMol- 

denhawerischen Schrift ...   .   Hamburgh  1764, 


4029. Beilage  ra  selnen  dem  n«Tn  D.  Mol- 

denhavrer    eutgegengeeezten    Widerlegnngs- 
Bchriften.    Hamburg,  17S4,  4*. 

Ooeae,  on  aeeount  of  his  p«f  naeiens  teal  fcr  Ortbe- 
des7,  vas  styled  by  bis  eontcaipomrlas  "  tbe  Haa- 
borg  Pope." 

4630.  mailer,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Diasertatio  de 
Paganorum  fvost  Mortem  Cunditiona.  Lipslas^ 
1788,  4«.  pp.  44. 

4631.  Oebbard,  Oarl  Martin  Franc  lMaa«^ 
tatio,  qua  ezpenditnr  Beatitado  aonun,  qui 
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non  stant  a  Partibns  Cbristiftnoniin.  Eiibrdbte, 
n»l,4».    Agr. 
4632.  Emcsy  P.     De  Beatitudine  eornm  qui 
Christiaui  non  lunt    Erfurdiae,  ilW,  4*.    6 
gr. 

4«33.  BSassarellt,  Alfonao,  1749-1818.  BelU 

salutd  del  (laKaiii.     (In  hi«   It  btton  u^o  ddla 

logi.^,  5»  ed  ,  Vll.  l*»6-22a.  Kirente.  1821, 12».) 

A  fmuh  transUtioo,  "  Da  salut  de*  p«I«tM,"ATi- 

(DOO.  IftiC.  IV. 

4C34.  Jort««eiiy  Matthias.  Het  gewift  der 
bel(»ften  Ood«  aangaande  de  saligbeid  der 
Ueidenen.    Rotterdam,  1800,  8*.  Jt.  0.50. 

4635.  Haas*  F.  Der  MnnKh  kann  in  jeder  Re- 
ligion riulig  werden.    Franlifurt  a.  M.,  1804,  S*. 

4636.  Hawarden,  Edward.  Charity  and 
Trutli,or  Catholicit  not  Uncharitable  in  saying 
that  None  are  nared  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Dublin.  1800, 8«.  —  AUio  Philadelphia, 
1800, 1>.  pp.  2<53. 

Comp.  BnwHMon'*  Qu«r.  Bsv.  tor  April,  1881,  pp. 
X7-S60. 

4637.  Pott,  Joeeph  Holden.  The  Case  of  the 
Heathen  considered.    London  ?  181),  4fl. 

4638.  Burder,  John.  The  Final  State  of  the 
Heatlien ;  an  Essay  ...  .  London,  1820,  8». 
BL. 

4639.  Carove,  Friedr.  Wllh.  Ueber  alleinse- 
ligmacitende  Kivche.    1837.    See  No.  4184. 

4640.  Orlnlleld,  Edward  William.  The  Na- 
ture and  Extent  of  the  Christian  Di(>pensation, 
with  reference  to  the  Salvability  of  the  Hea- 
then. ...    London,  1837,  8*.  pp.  xxxi.,  461. 

U. 

MaintalQii  the  Mlrahtllt7  of  the  heathmi. 

4641.  I^uelquea  reflexions  sur  la  maxime 
chretiunnc :  Hors  de  T^glise  11  n'y  a  point  de 
saint;  par  un  ministre  protestant.  Paris, 
IVi?. 

4642.  Aapland,  Robert.  The  Future  Acces- 
sion of  i.t<x>d  Men  of  all  Climes  to  Christianity, 
and  their  Final  Congregation  in  Heaven.  A 
Sermon  ...  on  the  Death  of  the  Ri\jah  Ram- 
mohun  Roy.    2d  Ed.    London,  183S,  8*. 

4643.  Bmmons,  Nathanael,  1745-1840.    The 

Hopeless  »tAt*s  of  the  Heathen.    (  Worki^  1842, 

«•.  VI.  2H4-297.)     D. 

Malnratnt  that  "  •llttaabmth«o  wilt  flniillf  pfrUh." 
Xinm<>a.4  altio  Infonnt  ut  that  "  it  in  abaolutelj  iMe«t- 
SA nr  to  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  reprubutiun.  In 
order  to  be  taved."  (ITork*,  IV.  iM.)  Arralniane, 
tberefore.  must  share  the  fate  of  the  heathen. 

46U.  1¥htte,  Edward.  Tlie  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions; or,  A  iScriptural  Inqniry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  tlie  ETerlasting  Torment  of  the  Barlm- 
rous  Nations  and  countless  Ignorant  Heathen, 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  ...  .  London, 
1855,  Ho.  pp.  X..  85. 

4645.  Pond,  Enoch.  Future  State  of  the  Hea- 
then. (Christian  Bof.  for  Jan.  1857;  XXII. 
31-43.)    ft  A. 

-  The  ia«at  body  of  the  adslt  beathea  . . .  will  lose 
their  souls  forever." 

4646.  Danlell,  Mortlake.  Can  Jews,  as  Jews, 
be  saved  1  A  Tract  ...  .  London,  1850, 1>. 
2d. 

4647.  Heatlien  fThe)  Inexcusable  for  their 
Idolatry.  ( HUAictl  Jfepert.  and  PrincH'tn  Rev. 
for  July,  I860 1  XXXII.  427-448.)    AB. 

8.  Future  State  of  certain  Hoted  IndiTiduaU. 

NoU.  —  S^e  alio  the  preeediag  seetion,  and  particu- 
larly the  work  of  COLUCl,  No.  4589. 

Adanh  and  Eve. 

4648.  Phlllppne  HarwngiuM  (Fr.  Fill- 
llppe  de  Jiurrfna)^  Abbi  de  Bmne  Espi- 
ranotflk.  A.O.  1140.    RMpooaio  de  Salute 


priml  Hominis.  (Opera,  1621,  fol.,  pp.  345- 

▲Uo  in  Mlfne's  PutroL,  Tom.  CC1II.    B. 

4648».  Andreae,  Sam.  Disputatio  de  Sa- 
lute Adami.  [Jitsp.  F.  Posthius.]  Mar- 
purgi,  (1078,)  1689,  4».    Affr. 

4G49.  Oreg^orovtue,  J.  V.  De  aetema 
Protoplastorum  post  Lapsum  Salute.  Reg. 
1705.    iM. 

4650.  Rlea,  Franis  Ulrich.  De  Salute  Pro* 
toplitstoium.    Marburgi,  1750, 4*.    4 gr. 

Solomon,  A'tn^^  of  IsraeL 

4651.  Phlllppue  ffarvengiuMt  Abbi  ds 
Bonnf  E^piranct.  fl.  a.d.  1140.  Reeponsio 
de  Damnatione  Saiomonis.  (C^pero,  1621, 
fol..  pp.  :j«n-.'5W).) 

AUo  In  Mifnc's  Patrol.,  Tom  GCIII.    B. 

4651*.  Daleehantp,  Caleb.  Tindiciie 
Saiomonis ;  sive  DispuUtio  bipartita  de 
Lapsu  Statuqne  spterno  Regis  Saiomonis; 
qna  qjus  et  omnium  Sanctorum  Perseve- 
rantia  in  Fide  defenditur.  Londini,  lOSS, 
4».  BL. 
Pjrti&af^oraa,  fl.  b.c.  5S0. 

4C51*>.    Enf^elcken,    Herm.   Christoph, 
1670-174^.    Dissertationes  duse  Pytha- 
goram  non  fbisse  fitctuni  proeelytnm  et 
non  salvatum. 
Plato,  B.C.  428-347. 

4662.  [Seeurna,  NMcolnus. /ormcrly  Hiero- 
nymus  I«eeetaa].  Plato  beatus,  sive  der 
Salute  PUtonis,  pia  Contemplatio.  Vene- 
tils.  1066, 12».  pp.  22.'>  +. 

Bee  Prertac.  AnaUeta,  etc.  pp.  M4,  M5.  As 
eerlter  edition,  still  more  rare,  was  publ.  witlwut 
deslfnatlon  of  place  or  date. 

Artatotelea,  b.c.  884-S22. 

4653.  Monte,  Lamliertus  de.  Queetlo 
mngistralis  . . .  ostendens  per  autoritatea 
scripture  diuine  quid  iuxta  saniorem  doc- 
tora  sententiam  probabilius  did  poesit  de 
saluatiOe  Arestotelis  ...  .  n.  p.  or  d.  [Co- 
logne? 1487  T]  fol.  (11  leaves,  62  lines  to 
a  pnge.  double  col.) 

See  Hain,  n.  11586;  Freytaf,  AnaUcU.  de.  p. 
M&. 

4664.  Sepiil-reda,  Juan  Ofnex.  See  No. 
4588. 

4655.  lileett,  Fortunio.  De  Pietate  Arie- 
totelis  erga  Deum  et  Homines  Libri  II. 

Utini.  1045,  40. 

In  this  work  Lieetl  siTea  aereral  reasoss  flsr 
hellevlng  that  ArlsuKle  b  not  damned. 

4656.   De  Salute  Animae   Aristotelii 

Epistola.  (In  his  Rexprmta  df.  $rptimo 
qiuuMitis  per  EpidoUu,  Utini,  1050, 4*,  p. 
248.) 

4657.  Bajrle,  Pierre.  See  his  DieL,  art. 
Arittote,  note  R. 

4668.  Meter,  Gerhard.  Disputatio  de  Arie- 
totelis  Salute.    Hamburgi,  1008, 4*. 

Seneea,  Lucius  Annseus,  d.  a.d.  05. 

4659.  Seiioepa,  Heinr.  Gunth.  De  Sene- 
cae  Fide  atque  Salute.  Rndolpbipoli,  1705y 
4*.  pp.  Till. 

Trajanna,  M.  Ulpins,  Empenn-  of  Rome  A.i». 
08-117. 

4660.  Chacon  (Lot,  Claconaa  nr  Cta* 

eontua^,  Alfonso.  Historia  cev  reris- 
sinia  4  Calumniis  multorum  rindicata, 
quae  refert  M.  Ylpii  Traiani  Aygrsti  Ani- 
mam  Precibus  Dini  Gregorii  Pontiflcia 
Romani  4  Tartareis  Cruciatibus  ereptam. 
. . .  Venetiis,  1583, 4*.  —  Also  Regii  Lepidl, 
1585,  4*.  pp.  60. 

FIret  puhl.  as  aa  Appsndlt  to  his  AMsrta  ntrt- 
««fiM  B«m  Iktetol.  Romae,  1076L  and  16».  M.-^ 
An  UMan  translation,  Biena,  ISM,  «•;  Frtmtlk 
by  P.  V.  JP.  Cayet,  Parts,  IfOT.  «•. 
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APPENDIX  I.— MODERN  "SPIRITUALISM,"  ara. 


4061.  Bmtcl&Oy  Bernardo.  Redftrg:ntio 
Ilistoriae  de  Aninia  Tn^ani  ex  Inferni 
BuppIiriUi  liberata.    Teronae,  1624,  4». 

4662.  Preitaert  Paul.  Dissertatio  de  Tra- 
Jano  IraperaCore,  Preeibas  Gregorii  Magni 
ex  Inferno  liberato.    Liptiae,  i710»  4". 

4603.  Genf^elyOf^.  De  S.  Oregorio  Mai^BO, 
Prec{bu0ne  ille  iinii  liberaTit  ex  Inferno 
Animam  Tnvjani  Imperatorisf  (In  bid 
Scmtinimm  uniat  Veritati*  in  Historia 
tnplici,  LeopoU,  1725,  4«.) 

On  the  lei:«id  of  the  deuTcrmnee  of  Trajan 
from  bell  br  the  InterecMloo  of  Pom  Oreirnry  the 
6r««t,  Me  Colllu,  De  Anitmmbtm  iSifanentat,  II. 
104-133;  Bajle'a  Diet.,  art.  Trajan;  Kabrlelua, 
BOL  LtL,  ed.  Cmeetl,  II.  419,  4W;  Fleary.  AiiiU 
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€t  Stn*qu;  Paris,  IMS,  8^,  IT.  SO-K :  and 
Un.  J%ioeeoD.  Satred  mmd  Ltgwrniiurg  Art.  Sd 
cd..  iKtT,  I.  SS1-J3S.  Tb*  truth  of  Ike  atarj  U 
aeiniiiffd  In  the  Suckoto§t  ef  tkm  Greek  Gkareh. 

Orts^nea,  fl.  aj>.  310. 

4664.  BInet,  £tienD6.  Da  nlat  d'Orlgtea. 
Pari^  ll»9,  r>. 

Od  thte  book,  and  the  raliiHct  of  f t,  ■«•  the  ee- 
rioa*  note  of  Bayle  in  his  INeC.  art.  On'ftee. 

Tltomas   [Bee  kef  1  of  ChnCcrdtiry,   Saint^ 
1119-1170. 

**  Not  long  alter  bta  death,  the  f  neadoB  vm 
dtRenewed    la    the    aoboot*  of   Parla. 
Thomas    i   Beekct  wua    Mrcd  or  damned. 
JVtMth  ^m«r.  Jbe.  for  Jan.  1847 :  LXIT.  ML 
J.  C.  Bebenaoat  ^ao*«l.  Lood.  18581.  9>,  p.  tUL 
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Tome  IV.  trpau  of  '*  Lee  Tables  toarnaalea,  ks 
UMlume  et  lei  KsprltA." 


4665.  Lenf^let  du  Freanoiry  NIc.  Trait4 
historiqiio  et  dogmatiqiie  aur  lea  apparitions, 
lea  visions  etlea  r^rdlationa  particulidrea,  avuc 
des  remarquea  atir  la  diaaertation  du  R.  P. 
Dom  Calmet.    2  turn.    Avignon,  1751, 12«.  A. 

4666. Recueil  de  diaaertationa  anciennea  et 

nouvellea,  anr  lea  apparitiona,  lee  rialoiM  k 
lea  aongea.  Avec  nne  preface  hiatoriqae  ...  . 
2  torn,  in  4  pt.  Avignon,  aho  Paria,  1751, 12*. 
B. 

Tome  IT.  Partle  TI.,  pp.  888-813.  eonulna  a  •'  LUte 
dee  priocipaux  auteara,  qni  ont  traiti  de«  eepriU,  d^ 
mont.  apparition*,  aoagm,  atagle  4  ipeotrea." 

4667.  Stmoit,  Ernat  (Heinr.).  Aeltere  and 
nenere  UoK-hichte  dea  Glaubens  an  das  Hor- 
einragcn  einer  Geisterwelt  in  die  nnarige;  in 
Betiehung  an  eine  Fortdauer  der  Seele  oach 
dem  Tode,  an  Engel,  Mittelgeiater,  Qeapenster, 
VurlMten  und  Teufcl.  Beaondera  aua  den 
Meintingcn  nicbt-christlicber  VOlker  gezogen. 
»  Aufl.     Ileilbronn,  (1802,)  1834,  8*.  pp.  316. 

4668.  Bretaehikelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  See 
bin  Stjsit'in.itiscfi*  Entwiek'elung,  etc.  4*  Autl., 
pp.  481,  4S2,  and  pp.  832,  833.    Conip.  No.  666. 

4669.  GrUaae,  Job.  Georg  Theodor.  Biblio- 
tbcca  mngicn  et  pneumatii^  oder  wisaenacbaft- 
licb  geordnete  Bibliograpbic  der  wicbtigsten 
in  daa  Gebiet  des  Zauber-  Wunder-  Gelster- 
und  Monstigen  Abcrglaubena  vorsUglicb  Klterer 
Zeit  einscbliigenden  Werke. . . .  Leipzig,  1842, 
8».  pp.  iv..  175.     H. 

Bee  pp.  81 -M.  150,  "  Ton  den  Oelstsm  and  Sracbet. 
nun  gen  d^rneiben." 

4670.  Splcer,  Henry.  SIgbta  and  Sonnda :  tbe 
Mystery  of  tbe  Day:  compriaing  an  entire 
History  of  tbe  American  •'  Spirit"  Manifesta- 

tiona London,  1852,  large  12*.  pp.  vii.,  480. 

BA. 

4671.  Apoeatatetaala    (Tbe];   or   Progresa 

backwnrds.    A  New  ''Tract  lor  the  Tiniea." 

By  tbe   Autbor.  . . .     Burlington,   Ctiauncf^ 

Onmlrirh,  1854,  8*.  pp.  203.     BA. 

niiistratlnf  tbe  ancient  connterparta  of  modern 
"Sptritualism." 

4672.  Capron,  Eliab  W.  Modem  Spiritnal- 
iam:  itn  Facts  and  Fanaticiama.  ita  Oonsisten> 
cies  and  Contradictiona,  with  an  Appendix. 
Boaton,  1855, 12*.  pp.  438.    H. 

4673.  Flsaier»  Looia.    Hiatoira  d«  merreU- 
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4674.  Sivedeakborc,  Eman. 
3372. 


1758.    SeeNa 


4675.  Jniki^y  callfd  StlUInf^,  Joh.  Heinr. 
Theorie  der  Geisterknnde  in  einer  natar-,  ver- 
nanft-  and  bibelm&Mtigen  B€«ntwortnng  der 
Frage:  waa  von  Abnunsen,  Geeicbten  and 
Gcistereracbeinnngen  gegtaubt  and  nicbt  fe> 
glanU  werden  mUaae.  Xiimberg,  1808,  »•. 
pp.380. 

Also  la  his  WmrU.  Stattgmrt,  IMl.  N*.  Bd.  TL 
{B.)  An  Enatiak  tranalatioo,  "  Theorr  of  PncoaM- 
toloe J."  London.  1884.  13*;  Amer.  edition,  bj  Geant 
Buah,  New  York.  1&&1.  IV.    B.- 

4676.  Meyer,  Job.  Friedr.  TWik*  Hadea.  Ka 
Bey trag  sui-  Theorie  der  Geiaterknnde.  Nebat 
Anhlngen:  Gflentlicbe  VerbandlangeD  Qber 
Swedenborg  and  Stilling,  ein  Beyapiel  dea 
Abnungavenndgcns  and  einen  Brief  dea  jUag> 
em  Plinia9.    Frankfurt  a.  31.,  1810,  8*.    9^. 

4677.  Kersier,  (.indr.)  Ju»tinua.  Die  Seberin 
von  Prevorst.  Erdffnungen  iiber  daa  innere 
Lebcn  den  Menncben  and  iil>er  daa  Hereinragen 
einer  Geisterwelt  in  die  unsere.  4fi  vermehrte 
and  verbeaaerte  Anfl.  Mit  8  Steindmcktafrln. 
Stuttgart  and  TUbingen,  (1829,  82, 38,)  1846, 
8*.    (361  sb.) 

An  AifCUh  traostatloa,  bj  Mrs.  Cmve,  Loadsa. 
1845.  B» ;  reprinted.  New  York.  184&.  8*. 

4678.  Stminf^,  W.  Daa  geheimnlivTolle  Jen- 
aeita,  oder  der  Kummmenhang  der  Sede  mit 
der  (Jeiaterwelt.  Be wieeen  darch  einer  ijamuH 
long  Kaaaerat  merkwardign-,  beglanbigter 
GeiBtereracb<4nangen,  Abnangeo  aiklTriniDe, 
aelir  Intereaaanter  Beiepiele  dee  Feroaebena, 
des  eweitcn  Oeaicbta  and  dee  Magnetismna. 
a*  And    Schwib.  Hall,  1839,  16*.    (a>f  sh.} 

The  flnt  edition  waa  poblii*he4  at  LndwlgAQif  la 
1834,  with  the  title  :— "  Per  Ztuiranwahaacdar  Seeie 
Alt  der  Oetatervem"  ele. 

4679.  Oberllikf  Joh.  Friedr.  Bmichte  einea 
VisionAra  Uber  den  Zuatand  der  Seelen  nach 
dem  Tode.  Ana  dem  Nachlaaae  Jcrfuuin  fried- 
rich  Oberlin'a  ...  mitgetheilt  mo  Dr.  G.  H.  v. 
Scbobert  ...    .    fjeipaig,  188T,  ^.  y«p.  vi.,  106l 
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Tt«w«4  br  SJbfier  in  the  Jmkrh.  /.  wtm.  MrMk  for 
Mareh.  1^9.  coli.  M*<4aft.  457-40.    JT. 

4680.  Toumf^y  Robert.  Tht  Entnuiced  Fe- 
nude;  or  the  Remarkable  Diaclosuree  of  a 
Lady,  concerning  another  World.  London, 
l»4f,8».    BL. 

4081.  rN«alef  John  Masonl.  The  Unseen 
World ;  Communication*  with  it,  Real  or  Im- 
aginary.   London,  1847,  8*?    3«.  6d. 

6tS2.  Crowe,  Mr$,  Catherine  (SteTcmt). 
The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  2  vol.  London, 
1848,  em.  S*.— 2d  ed.,  Udd.  1849;  reprinted, 
New  York,  I860,  12». 

4683.  Cahasnety  L.  A.  Magnitlsme.  Arcanes 
de  la  vie  future  d4voil4«,  ot  Texiatenee,  la 
forme,  lee  occupation!  de  I'&me  aprde  aa  i4pa- 
ration  dn  corps  sont  prouv6es  par  plnsieurs 
ann4e«  d'exp4riencee,  au  moyen  de  l^uit  som- 
nambules  extaiiques  qui  ont  eu  quatre-vingts 
perceptions  de  trente-six  personnel  de  diverses 
conditions  decM§eA  k  differentes  4poque!t;  ... 
preuvee  irrftcusablen  de  leur  existence  an 
monde  spiHtuel.    2*  tirage.    3   torn.    Paris, 

(1848-)  1«60,  18«. 

An  EoflUta  trmni]«tion.  eatltied  "The  C«leiitial 
Teie^rmph,"  etc.,  London  IffO.  13*;  reprinted  alNe* 
York,  i  rol.  in  out.  1861, 1>».    S. . 

4684.  Davia,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Philosophy 
of  Spiritual  Intercourse;  being  an  Bxplanatiim 
of  Modem  Mysteries.  . ..  New  York,  1851,8*. 
pp.  176.     i£. 

4686.  fSamaon,  Oeorge  WhitefleM].  '*To 
Daimnnion,"  or  the  Spiritual  Medium.  ...  By 
Traverse  Oldfleld.  Boston,  18ft3, 18*.  pp.  167. 
BA. 

A  new  edition,  ealarged,  wu  paMlehed  nnder  the 
anthor'n  name  with  the  foilowtog  title :—"  Holrltual- 
lem  teated ;  or,  the  Pacts  of  tta  Hiatorf  elaaelfied,  nnd 
their  Caoae  In  Katara  rerUled  froni  Anetent  and  Mo- 
dem Testlmoniea  ...   ."   Boston,  1860. 18<*.  pp.  185.  H. 

4686.  Beeehery  Charles.  A  Review  of  the 
** Spiritual  Manifestations.'*  ...  New  York, 
18W,  12».  pp.  75.    H. 

Aeerlbe*  them  to  Satanie  afcney. 

4686*.  Brittany  Samuel  Byron,  and  Rleb- 
mondy  B.  W.  . . .  A  Discussion  of  the  Facts 
and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  xMo«lern  Spirit- 
ualism. . . .    New  York,  18M,  8*.  pp.  ix.,  388. 

First  pablUhed  in  the  SpMhtal  Ttlt^raph. 

468*.  Paf^e,  Charles  Qrafton.  Psychomancy. 
Spirit-Rappintes  and  Table-Tippings  exposed. 
New  Yurk,  1853, 12>.  pp.  06.    H. 

4687.  Rof^ersy  Edward  Ooit.  Philosophy  of 
Mysteriuufl  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane:  or 
the  Dynamic  Laws  and  Relations  of  Man. 
Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Pheno- 
mena stvled  "  Spiritual  Manifestations.^*  . . . 
Boston,  i85S,  12*.  pp.  336.    BA. 

4688.  — —  A  Discussion  of  the  Automatic  Powers 
of  the  Brain ;  being  a  Defence  against  Rev. 
ChariesBeecher's  Attack  upon  the  Philosophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  in  his  Review  of  "  Spi- 
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46«>.  Tattle,  Hudson.  ...  Scenes  in  the  Spirit 
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4689*.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Byron.  . . .  The  Tele- 
graph Capers.  Edited  t>y  8.  B.  BritUn.  Vol. 
L  I  The  Spiritual  Telegraph.  New  Series. 
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A  aelectlon  of  papert  from  the  Sgtriiuat  nUgrmpk, 
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'4600.  Bdmondfl,  John  Worth,  and  Dexter, 
George  T.  Spiritualism.  ...  With  an  Ap- 
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8eiiator,aadGoT«raqrof  WiMoadik  ...  [¥oL 
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4601.  Oaapajrtn,  Ag6nor  (£tienne),  Q>unt  de. 
Des  tables  toumantes,  du  surnaturel  en  g4n^ 
ral,  et  des  esprits.    2  vol.    Paris,  1854*  l6*.' 

4602.  Science  vs.  Modem  Spiritualism.  —  A 

Tfeatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Supernatural 
in  general,  and  Spirits.  Translated  ...  by  £. 
W.  RolMTt,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Baird,  D.D.  2  vol.  New  York,  1867, 12*. 
BA. 

460>.  Orldlejr,  Josiah  A.  Astounding  Facta 
from  the  Spiritual  World.  Witnessed  at  the 
House  of  J.  A.  Oridley  ...  .  Southampton, 
Mass.,  1854, 12*.  pp.  287.    H. 

4603.  Matean,  Asa.  Modem  Mysteries  ex- 
plained and  exposed.  In  Four  Parts.  I.  Clair- 
voyant Revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  II.  Phe- 
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III.  Evidence  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  In- 
spiration pf  the  Spirit  of  Ood  ...  .  IV.  Clair- 
voyant Revelations,  of  Enwnnel  Swedenborg. 
. . .    Boston,  1855,  l'^^.  pp.  xv.,  466.    H. 

46M.  Hare,  RoWrt,  M.D.  Experimental  In> 
ve«tigHtiun  of  t!ie  Spirit  Manifestations,  de- 
monstrating the  Existence  of  Spirits  and  their 
Communion  with  Mortals.  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  World  respecting  Heaven,  Hell,  Moral- 
ity, and  God.  Also,  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  the  Morals  of  Christians.  ...  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1866  fcop.  1855],  8*.  pp.  460  +.    H. 

4606.  Ramaejr,  William.  Spiritualism,  a  Sa- 
tanic Delusion,  and  a  Sign  of  the  Times.  . . . 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  . . . 
r2d  Ed  J   Rochester,  N.Y^  (1856,)  1857, 12>.pp. 

4606  ReTue  spiritnaliste  ...  Publid  par  Z. 
Pidrart  ...  .  Paris,  1858,  et  seqq.  8*.  10/r. 
par  annum. 

There  U  alto  a  JUnu  tpirit*  publtahed  by  Allan 
Kardeo.  Paris.  If^,  et  teqq.,  8^. 

4607.  f  Zaalberf^,  J.  C.].  De  onsterfelUkheld 
van  den  mensch  natuurkundig  wyitgcerig  be- 
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4607*.  Hori&«n§^,  D.  Die  neuesten  Manifest*- 
tionen  ans  der  Ueisterwelt.  . . .  Berlin.  1869, 
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fieeAe  Jr<l(*«atmf«n,  Beriin,  18Kt,  9*.  pp.  ziv.,  t4C. 

4698.  SlemellnlK, .  Geeet-openlwringett, 

tir.    lH5tf.    See  No.  1238. 

4609.  Kardee,  Allan,  p$eudon.  Qu*est-ce  que 
le  spiritisme?  ...  Saint-Germain  en  Laye, 
1859, 18*.  pp.  100. 

4700. Philosophie  spiritnaliste.  — Le  ihrre 

des  esprits,  contenant  les  principes  de  la  doe- 
trine  spirite  sur  rimmortalite  de  I'&me,  hi 
nature  des  esprits  et  leurs  rapports  avec  les 
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ibid.  1862, 18*. 

4701.  Darla,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Great 
Harmonia:  being  a  Progressive  Revelation  of 
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Part  in.,  pp.  tfl-420.  treata  of  "  the  Orfdn  of  Llf^ 
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A  earfoof  eetlceClMi  «f  narratlTM  of  apparitloa*, 
haantinca,  preaeminenu,  uid  the  like.  Tm  aatbor 
la  diapoacd  to  believe  in  the  realitr  of  "  oocaalooal 

Siritukl   interference."  —  Pp.  ilnSot  treat  of  the 
uifc  et  death. 

4703.  Rymer,  O.  8.  Manifestasione  e  rfrela* 
done  degli  spiriti.    Milano,  1H90, 12*.  1  lira. 

4703».  Rnbto  y  Dlas,  Ticent«.  Eatudlot 
■obre  U  evocAtioD  de  lo«  espiritua,  1*8  revelar 
cionos  del  otro  mondu,  Ijm  meMM  g;iratorUtB, 
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JTote.  —  For  the  bibliography  of  the  f  abjeet,  aee  parCievlarly  O.  R.  Boehmer**  BSUioeh.  Seript,  BiaL  JTol, 
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demie  dissertations,  not  iaeladed  in  the  present  eatalogae.    See  also  Uerrieh's  Sifllogt,  ete.,  recorded  sbeu. 
Ho.  &51,  and  W.  Engelmana's  Bibliotheea  Sistmriro-A'iUmralia,  Bd.  I..  Leipsig,  1846,  P.  with  the  Suppk 
wt0nt'Band  by  Cams  and  Eagclmann,  in  2  parts,  ibid,  1861,  8*.    H, 
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4708.  Perelra,  Jorge  Gomes.  An toniana  Mar- 
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SageaMc  de  Charron.     Paris.  104S,  8«. 

Maiouins,  In  oppoalUon  to  Charroa,  that  bmtee  do 
not  reaaoa. 

4713. De  Tinatinct  et  de  la  connoiasance  dea 

animaux  ...    .     La  Rochclle,  1646,  8«.    BM. 
Defending  bla  former  worit  afatoat  the  eriliciama 
of  M.  Ctireau  de  la  Chambre  In  hia  Let  ekmruetire* 
dea  pcueien*. 

4714.  Cureau  de  la  Cbambrey  Marin. 
Traite  de  laconiioisaancedeaanimaux,oii  tout 
ce  qui  a  eet6  diet  pour  et  contre  le  raiaonne* 
ment  dea  hestes  eat  examine.  Paria,  (1046?) 
1648,  4«».  —  fid.  1P«2.  4». 

S««  Hoefln-.  Now.  Siogr.  ghUrvle.  XXTIU.  SOS.  —  A 
Qemuuk  tranKlaiion.  Lcnigo,  1751, 0*. 

4715.   A  Discourse    of  the  Knowledg   of 

Beasts,  trnnslnted  into  English  by  a  Person  of 
Quality.    London,  1657,  8*. 
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4716.  R4>rartit8,  Hieronymtia.  . . .  Qrod  Jini- 
malia  Brvta  aaipe  Ratione  vtantTr  meliva  VLo- 
mine  Llbri  dvo  —  Qvoa  recensTit  Disaertatione 
hiatorico-philoaophica  de  Anima  Brrtomn  Ad- 
notationibvaqve  avxit  Georg.  Heinr.  RiboTiTS 
...    .    Helmatadii,  1728.  8*.  pp.  829  +.    A. 

Original  edition.  Par.  (IMS?)  1MB,  8*.  pp.  ISC  (F.) 
Other  cda.,  AmsC  1454, 1«S.  1166.  12*,  aad  1702.  8*. 

4717.  Sel&€»oek,  Mart.  Dissertationee  XI.  de 
Anima  Belluarnm.  Groningar,  1658,  4*.  (31 
ah.) 

la  oppesitioa  to  Descartes. 

4718.  Pardles,  Ignace  Gaston.  Dfacoura  de  la 
connoiasance  dc«  bestea.  Paris,  1672»  l'>.  pp. 
237  +.  —  •>«.,  i6ui.  1678, 12».  pp.  1*70-  F.— 
Also  La  naye,  160«>,  1715,  8*. 

"  Ceat  d«  loos  lea  oavragea  de  Pardles  edai  %e\  M 
le  plua  de  bruit  lore  de  sa  puMieatk*."—  Mofr.  Tate, 
it  oppoites  Descartes.  An  ItaHmm  traasUtien,  Vcoe- 
xla,  IflM,  1731.  If*. 

4719.  IVIllls,  Thomas.  De  Anima  Bratomm, 
quae  Huminis  ritalia  et  aenaitiva  est.  Exerri- 
tationes  dna?.  . . .  Oxonii,  alto  Londini,  1672, 
4«.  — Alao  Amat.  1674,  12»,  pp.  652,  and  Gener. 
1676,  4«. 

4720.  Dreeltalcr,  Joh.  Gabr.  Disaertatio  hia- 
toriro-physica  de  Sermone  Bmtortim.  [/i'e». 
Poire.  Mich.  Rechtenbach.J  Lipsise,  167S,4*. 
(4  ah.)  —  Also  Erford.  1706.  A: 

A  GsrsMia  tranalatlon.  Dreidca,  1701,  8^. 

4721.  Le  Grand,  Ant.  DisserUtio  de  Carentia 
8ensua  et  Cognitionia  in  Bnitia.  Lagd.  Bat 
(Londini?)  1675,  8*.  pp.  ISO.  —  Also  Nt>riberg. 
1679,  8«. 

An  K$tgUah  version,  by  R.  Blewie,  in  his  traaalatkiB 
of  Le  GmU'l's  PkOoeepkg,  Lwad.  1694,  foL ;  Dale*. 
Dort,  16M,  8*. 

4722.  Croclns,  Joh.  Henr.  Diapntatio  philo- 
aophica  de  Anima  Brutonun.  Bremap,  1676, 
4*. 

Xaiatalns  that  the  ioals  of  bmtss  are  tmaertaL 

4723.  Cyprlanvs,  Joh.  De  Senso  et  Cocpi- 
tiuue  in  Brutis.    [i^fsp.  Pirvch.]   Lipaia^  1676, 

4».  pp.  27. 

In  oppodtioo  to  Le  Grand. 

4724.  rDtlljr,  or  daily,  Antolne].  De  rtme 
dea  be^tes,  oOt.  apr^s  aroir  d4moDtre  la  spiri- 
toalit^  de  I'&me  de  lliODime,  Ton  expliqne  par 
la  seule  machine  lea  actions  lea  plua  anrpre* 
nantea  des  animanx.  Par  A.  D***.  Lyon, 
1676, 12».  — /birf.  1680, 12». 

Alao  with  the  title :— "  Tralt4  de  rtOM  et  la  eeoMis. 
saaee  des  b»tes."  sCe.  La  Haye,  IflO,  aad  AasL  191. 
ir. 

4725.  H•atlhlclu^  Joh.  Prledr.  De  Batieot 
Brntoram.    Lipalae,  1678»  4>.    (21  di.) 
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4726.  GnlUemlnoty  Jean.  De  Principiit 
Kerum  Corporenrum,  et  de  Cognitlone  Brato- 
rum.    PariDiis,  WIU,  Vf.    BM. 

4tl2l.  Darmansoiiy  Jean.    La  bente  trans- 
form^tf  eu  machine  ...    .    Paris,  lttH4«  12*. 
8«e  Bajlc  tn  the  JfaiwwBet  d«  (•  Jl^.  de*  IM.  for 
March.  ItfM,  Art.  3,  or  OSuvnt,  I.  7-10.    S. 

4728.  Sehmldy  Job.,  1649-1731.  De  Bnitis 
Ilominum  Doctoribos.    Lipeiae,  1084,  4*.    (3 

sh.) 

4729.  Mayer,  Job.  Friedr.  De  Peccatia  et 
Poeuis  Brutoram.    Witteb.  16811, 4*. 

4730.  Paach,  Georg.  De  Bnitoruni  Sensn 
atque  Ci>]cnitione.  [JUsp.  Stolterfuht.]  Witeb. 
1(186, 4«.    (4  8h.) 

4731.  FalelK,  Nathanael.  Diroutatlo  de  Dif- 
cursu  Brutorum.    Witteb.  16S»,  4*.  (2  ah.) 

4732.  Behmldty  Job.  Andr.  Cbrysippea  Bni- 
torum  Logica.    Jeiin,  1689,  4*.  (3  sh.j    BL. 

4733.  Daniel,  Gabriel.  Toyage  du  monde  de 
Deacarteti.    Paris,  161NI,  12>. 

4734. NouvelI«^  difflcaltes  propoji498  par  un 

p4ripat6ticien  4  Tantear  dn  Voyage  du  monde 
de  Descartes,  touchant  la  connotssance  det 
bestes.  avoc  la  refutation  de  doux  defenses  du 
Systdme  g6n4ral  de  Descartes.    Paris,  169S, 

See  Jofumal  det  Sfovuiu  for  kng.  17,  1688,  pp.  SM- 
97.  4to  ed.  —  A  ii«w  edition  of  thU  work  united  with 
lh«  preceding  wm  publUhed.  under  the  title  "  Vot»c« 
dn  monde  de  Dewartes."  in  3  toI..  Parin.  1701,  17(0, 
12":  aluo  Amat.  1715.  1733,  \a  Hmye.  1739.  iind  Lend. 
1713,  173B.  12<».  Comp.  /oun».  de*  S^ratu  for  March 
C,  1702.  Thl4  baa  been  tntosUied  into  Lotitt,  A«irU«J», 
and  Italian. 

4735.  Maaaica, .    For  two  letters  by  him 

in  op|MX4iti(Mi  to  the  NouvdUs  diffiadtft^  see 
Journal  dfs  Spavans  for  Dec.  14  and  22,  16M. 

4736.  Sehmldt,  Joh.  Andr.  De  Gcometria 
Brutorum.  I /?^j(p.  Seb.  Levin  Bugaeus.]  Jenae, 
16fN>,4o.    (4sh.)    BL. 

4737.  8c hrader,  Friedr.  Oratio  de  Slmulacris 
Yirtutum  in  Brutia  Anlmantibua.  Uelmat. 
16tfl,4«.    (2ih) 


Dictionnaire  historique 
Tol.  Rotterdam,  1697, 
Amat.  1740,  fol.,  and  16 


4738.  Bay-le,  Pierre, 
et  critique    ...     .    2 
(bl.  —  BeHt  eds.,  4  vol. 
vol.  Paris,  18211-24.  B*. 

For  much  curiout  matter  relatlna  to  the  nature  and 
desUo.r  of  th«  *oul<  of  bmtea.  aec  the  arUclm  Pvreira, 
Morariu*.  Senn^^ue.mvd  Buridan,  or  the  Abbi  de 
Maray'a  Analifee  raieonnie  de  Mkn/te,  YIII.  1-Hl. 

4739.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Logica  Brutorum. 
[Diss.  Resp.  Stahl.]  Hamburgi,  1697,  4*.  (8^ 
sh.) 

4740.  IValdaehmld,  Wilh.  Hulderich.  Dis- 
sertatio  do  Imaginatione  Uominum  et  Bru- 
torum.    [Retp.  Oberius.J    Kil.   1701,  4*.    (4 

ah.) 

4741.  Sci&netder,  Joh.  Friedemann.  Diaaer- 
tatio  df  Itrutorum  Kelig^one.  [Retp.  Weyhia.1 
Hal.  1702,  4».    (3  sh.) 

4742.  Dteterlcl,  Joh.  Oottlob.  DisaerUtiode 
Aninia  UruUirum.     Viteb.  1704,  4«.    (2  sh.) 

4743.  TAlbertl,  Michael].  Nova  Paradoxa,  das 
ist,  Vcrha.idlnng  von  dcr  Seelo  des  Menschen, 
der  Thiere  und  der  Pflanzen.  Halle,  1707, 
8«. 

AlM>  In  hU  Med.  «.  PkO.  SehrifUn,  Halle,  1731,  iP. 

4744.  Sbaraf^ll,  Giov.  Girolamo  {Lot.  Job. 
Ilieroii.).  Lntelechia  sive  de  Anima  aensitiva 
Brutorum,  demonstrata  contra  Carteaium 
...    .    Bononiae,  1710,  4*.  —  Ibid.  1716,  4». 

4745.  Thomaui,  Jenkin.  Tractatvs  philoso- 
phico-apoiogeticvs,  de  Anima  Brvtorvm,  qua 
aaseritur,  earn  non  esse  materialem,  contra 
Cartesianam  imprimis  k  vnlgarem  quoqne 
Thedogomm  atque  Philoaophoruiii   Opinio- 


nem [Altorf,]  Literit  J.  W.  KohUtii^  Univ. 

lyptyr.,  nit,  8«.  pp.  (8),  104.     H. 

4746.  GImma,  Giacinto.  DiaaerUtionea  Aca- 
demic«e  de  Hominibus  et  Animalibus  fabuloala, 
et  de  Brutorum  Anima  et  Yita.  2  vol.  Nea> 
poll,  1714,  4*. 

•   MalntAliu  the  ioiBortalltj  of  tlie  ■eola  of  hmtec. 

4747.  I«etter  (A)  concerning  the  Soul  and 
Knowledge  of  Brutea;  wherein  ia  shewn  they 
are  Void  of  one,  and  Incapable  of  the  other. 
From  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  hia 
Friend.    London,  1791,  8*.  pp.  90. 

4748.  Hermannaon,  Job.,  and  AUtrtm, 
Erik.  Dissertatio  I.,  II.,4]e  Peccatia  et  Poeuia 
Brutorum.    Upsal.  172S--2ft,  8*. 

4749.  Tborwdate,  Joh.  J.  De  Anima  Besti- 
arum.  [Resp.  Keinh.  Liebmann.J  Aboae, 
1725,8*.    (21  ah.) 

4750.  Henuannaon,  Joh.  J>i8sertati6  de 
Virtutum  in  Bestiis  Slmulacris.  [^Resp.  He- 
denbcrg.]    Upeal.  1728,  8*. 

4761.  [Boollter,  David  Renaud].  Easai  phi> 
losophique  Bur  TAme  dea  b£tes :  oil  Ton  trouve 
diverses  reflexions  snr  la  nature  de  la  libert6, 
aur  celle  de  noa  aensations,  sur  I'union  de 
I'Ame  et  du  corpa,  anr  rimmortalit4  de  Time. 
2*  6d.  revue  et  augment4e,  4  laquelle  on  a  Joint 
un  Traits  dea  vraia  principes  qui  servent  de 
fondement  4  la  certitude  morale.  ...  2  torn. 
Amsterdam.  (1728,)  1737, 12«.     H. 

See  Journal  dee  Srmeane  tor  Aug.  1739,  pp.  4a§-4n^ 

and  (or  Maj  and  June.  1737.  pp.  259-67,  S44-56,  4io 

ed. 

4752.  Morfbuaiee  {or  Morfbaag^et)  de 

Beanmont, Apolugie  des  bestea,  ou 

leurs  connoisaancea,  et  raiaonnemens,  prouvte 
contre  le  syst4me  des  philosophea  Oart^aiena 
...  .  Ouvrage  en  vera.  . . .  Paria,  1782,  8*. 
pp.  196.  — i6id.  1739,  8*. 

Curlou«.  See  Journal  dee  Sfenane  for  Not.  1783, 
pp.  689-698. 

4753.  rMacjr, ,  the  Abbf\  7    Trait4  de  Time 

dea  bStes,  avec  des  reflexions  physiquea  et 
morales,  par  M.  I'abbe  M*«*.  Paris,  17S7, 
ia».  pp.  257. 

It  la  laid  that  the  eelebratcd  P.  Nieole  was  tiM 
real  author  of  thia  work,  and  Maej  Ititle  more  than 
the  ttiitor.  8vc  Qu^rard.  who  writca  '■  Maojr;"  BAh- 
mer  and  Herrich  hare  "  Machj."  and  Trinlua.  /Vi|r> 
denker- Lexicon,  p.  US.  not*.  "  Maehl."  Under  "  Mab- 
NT,  labb^  Frau^ola- Marie  de."  Ou^rard  givea  the  M- 
lowing  title :  —  "  De  I'Ame  dea  Mtea,  areo  des  rABea. 
lona  phj«lquea  ct  moralea.    1737,  In-  12." 

4754.  [Botif^eant,  Guillaume  HyacintheJ. 
Amusement  phili>sophique  sur  le  langage  dea 
bestes.    Paris,  1789, 12».  pp.  157  -|-.    F. 

4755. TlifMme.  Nouvelle  Edition  augment4e 

d*un  avertisscment,  d*un  discours  preiiminaire, 
d*une  critique  avec  des  notes,  et  de  la  retrac- 
tation de  Pauteur.  Amsterdam,  1750, 12*.  pp. 
xlviii.,  134, 50  (the  LeUn  of  Aubert  de  U  Chea- 
naye). 

4756. The  tame.  Nouvelle4ditionangment4e 

d'une  notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ecrlta  de l*auteur 
...    .    P^kin  [Paris],  17H2, 12*. 

nrtra  reprinted.  TraiKlated  Into  Bn^iek  (1740), 
German,  and  Italian.  Tbe  book,  maintatning  (lik 
aport)  that  the  aouU  of  brctea  are  lmp>  taoned  dcvUa, 
wa«  burnt  bj  the  hands  of  the  eomnion  executioner 
at  Paria.  Bee.  further.  Backer.  BM.  det  ierivaine 
de  la  Oomp.  de  Jfeut.  I.  118.  Paolian,  Did.  de  pkp- 
eifue,  »•  M.,  Nim>a.  1789.  S",  I.  384-391.  and  Aicye. 
Brit.  art.  Brute.  Klourena  calls  the  work  "  un  badi- 
nage Ingduieux."  and  aajs:— "  C'est  le  contre  pled  la 
Slua  formel  et  la  critique  la  plus  fine  de  roplnloa  de 
•eaeartes.  Deaeartea  refuae  aux  b^tea  towteaprlt,  el 
le  P.  Bongeant  lenr  en  trouve  tant  qo'll  veut  q««  oe 
aoleat  lea  diablea  qui  le  leur  rourniaaent.'' 

4757.  Aabert  de  la  Cheanajre  des 
Bola,  Frangols  Alex.  Lettre  4  .%ladame  la 
comtease  D***  pour  aervir  de  aunpl4mont  4 
TAmuaement  phiioeophique  sur  le  langage  dea 
beatea.  [Paria?  1789?]  l'>.  pp.  40  (or  40?).^ 
2»  4d.,  V.  P.  or  P^  12>.  pp.  62. 
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47 &8.  Refl«xlo»s  rar  TAmt  detMtM,  eQ  forme 
d'amusemvDs  philoeophiquM.  [Paria?]  1740* 
8». 

4760.  Hlldropt  John.  Free  Thoafhta  upon 
the  Brute-Creation:  wherein  Father  Bon- 
geant'a  Pbiloeophical  Amnaement.  Ac.  ia  ex- 
amined. ...  The  3d  £d.  London,  (1749,) 
1761.  8».  pp.  151.    F. 

Also  in  hts  MUcU.  ITorfa,  ITM,  ff,  ToL  I.  M«io. 
tains  tbfl  imnortalitr  of  th«  Molt  of  brutM.  Bee  p. 
108.  et  s«qq.  The  flnt  edikiea  wmnuk  u  here  heca 
eaonjaoa*. 


4760.  IVtneUer,  or  'WlmUer,  Joh.  Helnr. 
Philoeopbiecbe  UntersacbonjKen  rundem  Seya 
nnd  Weeen  der  Seelen  der  Thiere,  ron  einsel- 
nen  Llebhabern  der  Weltweisbeit  in  secbs 
Terschiedenen  Abhandlnngen  ausgefUhrt ...  . 
Leipzig.  1745,  8*. 

Conttnta  .'—I.  Die  versehleilrnen  Ifeinuoara  «iatser 
Wtliwcisen  ron  der  Kxlateni  der  Sevlee  der  Tbiere. 
r  Anil.    LeU><U.  l?^-  PP-  ••• 

2.  Pbllosophtfebe  UtttersoehuBcder  Prmge:  Ob  die 
Seelen  elniger  Tbiere  eta»en  gewis^wi  Ond  tod  Ver- 
naiiftbabenT    Lei p tic,  1742.   pp.93. 

S.  Die  Frate,  ob  die  Sedoi  der  Thiere  Terstanl 
bmbenT    Leipilf.  1741  pp.  9S. 

4.  Pbllosophisehe  Untarsochang  der  Frmc*:  Ob  die 
Seelen  der  Tbiere  mlt  ihren  Leibern  sterben  T    Ldp- 


ilc.  1743.  pp.  88. 
&.  Dna  wai 


'  anderbere  in  dea  Seelea  der  Tbiere  ...    . 
LeipxiK.  17M.  pp.  9^. 

6.  Dns  WunderbAre  der  Seelen  der  Tbiere,  ia  dnlgea 
Fragen  beantwortet.    Leipxig,  1745.  pp.  94. 

47C1.  [Monti,  OioY.  Filippol.  Anima  Brnto- 
rnm  eticundum  eanioria  Phiioeophiae  Canones 
TindicaU.    Neapoli,  1743,  8>. 

4762. The  «aifie.    Altera  editio,  com  Addi- 

tionibufl  et  Notts  [by  Father  8accbctti],  quae 
illud  omne  cumplcctuntur  quod  bactenue  hac 
In  Keacitu  dijnium  a  Philoaophia  excogitatum 
eat.    Lucao,  1761,  8*. 

476.1  Meter,  Oeorg  Friedr.  Yereqch  eines 
nenen  Lehr|j;eblludes  ron  den  Seelen  der  Thiere. 
Halle,  1749  [17481, 8«.  pp.  119. 

A  AVencA  translation,  br  C.  F.  Helwtog.  vas  pnbl. 
at  Halle  in  1750.  Ifaiuufns  thai  tlie  noulsof  bnites 
•re  immortal.    See  Herrieb,  S^Uog;  pp.  Ht,  89. 

4764.  Plttt,  Joh.  Jac.  Prufung  der  OrOnde, 
womit  der  Herr Oeorg  Friedrlch  Meier  ...  die 
Yernunft  der  Thiere  in  diesem  und  Jenem 
Leben  erwiesen  will;  nelMt  einem  Anhang, 
worinn  die  Schrift :  Amuaemtnt  philmnphiqut 
9ur  It  lantfagt  dfs  bites  beurtheilet  wird.  Gm- 
eel,  1749,"  8«>.  pp.  254. 

See  Krafl's  Neue  Tkeol.  JN&f.,  I7&1,  TI.  S06-3I0; 
Ootting.  leitungen,  1750,  pp.  XI6-40. 

4765.  [Bertram,  Joh.  Frie<lr.].  Ob  die  Thiere 
Tcufel  Hoyn7  Durch  Veranlas9ung  dea  von 
dcm  fVanzoiiiacben  Jesuiten,  P.  B4.ii\jeant  un- 
UngHt  an'8  Licht  gestellten  Lehrbegriflis  von 
don  Seelen  der  Thiere,  genannt  Amugemens 
philntophiqurj,  nach  Schrift  und  Vernnnfl 
untcrsucht,  von  J.  F.  B.  Bremen,  1750,  8*.  pp. 
91. 

4760.  Barblert,  Lodovico,  Ontnt.  Nnovo  ais- 
tcioH  intorno  lanima  dclle  beetle  con  le  n^es- 
sioni  di'i  siAtenii  sinora  proposti.  Vicenza, 
1750,  8».  pp.  122. 

See  A'oMi  Aeia  Brud..  175S.  pp.  fiSR.  ffi7:  also  the 
notice  b^  ZaciKria,  }^oria  Ut.  d'ttalia.  III.  775-276 
CJI.),  Slid  ibid.  VI.  I3t-I4l  a  letter  b>  R  irbierl  in  re>- 

£lr,  which  is  also  to  be  found  iu  the  JVoveRs  Ut,  pvb. 
iFirenx*,  1753.  XIV.  St-J-819.     B. 

4767.  [Trallea,  Balth.  Ludw.].  Critique  d*un 
m^docin  du  parti  dea  apiritnaliHtea  sur  la 
pi^o  intitul6e:  T^a  Animaux  pliin  que  ma- 
chine.   (Broslau,  1751,)  La  Uaye,  1762,  8«. 

4768.  Scholx,  Job.  Friedr.  BewoiM,  dasa  ea 
eine  Seelenwandernng  bcv  den  Thieren  gebe. 

HclmstJl.It.  175n  [175^^-,  R*.  pp.  106. 
Sec  Gotting.  Z«U.,  175'i,  pp.  1235-4.    3, 

4760.  Buflbn,  Georgea  Louis  Itcolevey 
Count  de.    Discoura  aan  la  nature  dea  ani> 
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maux.    (In  his  Bidoire  •miurdU,  eie.  IT.  1- 
168,  Paria,  175S,  4*.)    ff. 

Also  separalelj,  OenAre.  17M,  Uf. 

4770.  Baek,  Friedr.  Joh.  Commeotatlo  pey- 
chologica,  AniraM  Bratomm  qnidera  Acta 
eognoecere,  aed  non  eacitare.  [Metp.  O.  P. 
Hesse.]    Regiomonti,  I7M9  ^* 

4771.  Condlllae,  ^tienne  Boonot  4U.  Traits 
dea  aaimaux,  oCu  aprte  avoir  ftdt  daa  obaarva- 
tiona  critiques  anr  le  aentiment  de  Deacartei 
et  aur  celui  de  M.  de  Buffon,  on  entreprend 
d*expl}quer  lenra  principanx  €ic«lt6».  Am 
aterdam,  1755,  l>.~Alao  PaHs,  1755.  176^ 
1776, 12». 

4772.  [Anberty  Francois].  Sntretfeoa  nr  la 
natnre  de  I'&me  de^  bdtes.  Oolmar,  17541^  1>. 
—  With  a  new  title,  B&le,  1760, 1S>. 

4773^  Sartortms,  Cbristoph  Frie<tr.  Waaer- 
iatio  de  Duratiuue  U^utorao^  occaaioiia  Obeer> 
▼ationnm  Bongetiamtrum  ad  Rom.  Tiii.  lft-:£2. 
[Eetp.  Jac.  Nic.  Hesler.J    Tubingae,  1754(t4*. 

4774.  Retmaroa,  Herm.  Sam.  Allgemaine 
Betrachtungtfn  Uber  die  Trlebe  der  Thioa, 
hauptsilcblich  Uber  ihre  Knnattriebe  ...  . 
Aufs  Nene  durchgesohen.  mit  Anmeritungen 
nnd  mit  einer  Einlettung  vermehrt  too  Jc^abd 
Albert  Hi nrich[«ic1  Ri'imarua  ...  .  STheile. 
Hamburg.  (1760,  f%  73,)  1798,  8».  pp.  xx.,  62«, 
104  -L.    B. 

A  Dutrk  iranslatlo**.  LeTden.  1761,  IT76, 8^;  Wkmtdk. 
3  torn.  Anist.  1770,  l-.**.     B. 

4776.  Montanaurt,  .\nt.  Tratt«>niment4>  me- 
taflaico  iutorno  ai  principali  statemi  deir  ani- 
ma delle  bnite.    Verona,  1701,  4*. 

4776.  NoTelle  letterarie  prbblfcate  f n  Firsnze 
by  Giov.  Larai].   30toL    Firenia,  1740-76^  4a. 


^^ 


For  a  ftill  diaeosclon  td  the  aatore  ef  the  seals  ef 
bnitea,  br  Lamt  and  aercnU  others,  see  TeL  XXIL 
(fer  1761),  colL  1-».  14&-&I,  4M-n,  «n-4t,  4S>-a. 
fiOMn,  563-9.  59S-«M.  Ctt-9.  «a9-T2,  CBt-A.  M-4 
711-14.  729-35,  and  the  Appendix,  pp.  1&. 

4777.  [Monti,  Giov.  Filippol.  Riapoato  ad  nna 
lettera  sopra  il  sermone  qufnto  di  8.  Bernardo 
allegato  per  rfmmateriaJitJk  dell*  anhna  de* 
bmti  [by  the  Abate  D.  Ntvardo  del  RkdoL 
Firenxe,  17€Sl,  8>. 

Tbe  anh  diaeonras  of  St.  Bvnarl  sa  f^lnlH  to 
the  one  referred  to. 

4778.  Pino,  Domenico.  Trattatoaoprareaaeeia 
deir  anima  delle  bestie.    Milano,  1700, 1^. 

4779.  Keratnfl^clhy  Charlea  Hercule  KvCon 
de.  Suite  de  r£aaai  anr  la  raiaon.  Avar  an 
nouvel  examen  de  la  qneation  da  PAma  dea 
bSfes.    Rennea,  176S^  r>. 

4780.  [ti^royf  Charlea  Oeorgee].  Lettrea  phi- 
losopliiques  Mir  riatelUgenca  et  la  perfrctt- 
bilit4  dea  anlmanx,  arec  qnelquea  lettrea  anr 
rhomme.  Par  le  physician  de  Nuremberg,  C. 
G.  176H,  12*.  — NouveTle  Edition,  aagmaat6e. 
Nuremberg,  nfm  Paris,  1781.  12». 

Another  cdl«la«.  with  the  anther's  ■■■»  Ftetoi. 
1802,  8^.  With  the  Utle,  '*  Lettrea  ev  les  nnteaiu 
...  .  4*  id.,  nr4cM4  dune  Introdnetiea  pnr  le  dee- 
teiir  Rohinet."  I*ar<«,  ins.  I9*^p.  IrL,  X10.  ->  A  Or- 
■UM  trajialation.  NAmberg ,  UOt,  IP. 

4761.  Dean,  Richard.    An  Baaayon  tba  Future 

Life  of  Brute  Creatnrea.  ...    2  toL    LondDO, 

170H,  sm.  S*.  pp.  XXX.,  113;  xxi.,  118.    ff. 

The  tiUe  of  Vol.  II.  reads :—" An  Kaau  ea  the  Fe- 

tnre   l.in>  of  Brutt's  tntrodoeed  vith  Obeurisitoai 

upon  9\il.  Its  Natnre  and  Orlgia." 

4782.  Rotl&well,  J.  A  Letter  to  tba  Rev. 
Mr.  I>ean,  of  Middleton;  oecaaioned  br  read- 
ing hia  Easay  on  the  Future  lilh  or  Bruto 
Creatures.    x.Y.  1760,  8*.  pp.  118. 

4783.  Joannet,  Hande,  Ike  Ahbi.  Lea  Mtea 
mieux  connuea,  ou  le  pour  at  eoatre  Pina  d« 
b4tea  ...    .2  torn.    Parla,  1770,  13k 

Xaiataiaa.  in  oyaoeltloa  to  Beidttar.  that  hnrtMat* 
mtT9  maehioea.  See  OMtlM.  iwastot.  im,  ff> 
Tl7-71»,i5T,r-      - 
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4784.  Hettmlni^,   Jnstu  Gliriatlan.    1774. 

See  No.  200. 

4785.  [Hapely  AugtutWilh.l.  Anmerkang«n, 
efe.    1774.    See  No.  202. 

4786.  Paromlt  Carlo.  Anima  delle  bostle  im- 
pugnatA  ipiritoalecol  princlp)  della  metaftsica, 
e  prorata  materiale  con  qtiMli  delia  flsica.  . . . 
Udinf,  1774,  8>.  pp.  254. 

8c«  NU09O  Giom.  ds'  IM.  te  AoUo,  Modena,  IX. 
tf-ti  (^.),  for  a  rerlew.in  optMMiUmi;  alao  Odcrtay. 
Anjteiftn,  177f,  pp.  SM-«5e.     B. 

4787.  Spacniy  Andrea.  De  Anima  Brutomm 
. . .  secundis  Caris  auctoa  ...  .  Romis,  (1775») 
1786,  4».  pp.  Tlii.,  226. 

4788.  Soldlnlf  Franceaco  Maria.  De  Anima 
Brutorum  Commentaria  ...  .  [Florence, 
1776,]  8».  pp.  256.    B, 

With  eariou  woedeaii,  prlated  In  red  and  Mm 
eolora. 

4789.  Anhvy,  Jean  Bapt.  Th6orie  de  rime 
dee  b4les,  et  de  celle  qa*on  attribue  i  la  map 
tiAre  organisie.  NouveUe  4d.  (178d»)  1790» 
12». 

Matntaias  that  (ha  MMila  of  bratM  are  ImmortaL 

4700.  lireaenliett  der  Thieraeelen,  in  Briefen 
and  0«apriU:ben.  Franliftirt  a.  M.,  1780, 8*.  pp. 
04. 

4791.  [Anmeitry 1.  Analyse  snr  Time  dec 

b4te«,  let  tree  pfcdlosopniquec.  Amiterdam  et 
Paris.  1781,  8». 

4792.  Berarmamity  Joseph.  Tnaagnralftnge: 
Was  die  Thiere  gewiss  nicbt  and  whs  sie  am 
wabracheinlicbsten  seven.    Mainx,  1784.  8«. 

8m  JfonlAly  Bw.  LUUT.  «4,  ttft. 

4798.  Blldflteln,  Jast.  Chr.  Tom.  De  Ani- 
mabos  Bnitorum.  [Retp.  Sam.  Wiselqvist.1 
Landae,  1784,  4*.  (2i  sb.) 

4794.  Smltb,  Laarids.  Tanker  om  Dyrenes 
Natur  og  Bestemmelse  og  Menneskets  Pligter 
imod  Dyrene.  KiSbenbarn,  1789,  8*.  pp.  xxir., 
184. 

4795. Ueber  die  Natar  ond  Bestimmnng 

der  Tbiere  ...  .  A  us  dem  DKniscben.  Ko- 
penbagen,  1790, 8*.    |  (A. 

4796.  Scf^nits,  F.  L.  Ueber  Natartrieb  and 
Denkkraft  der  Tbiere.  Leipzig,  1790,8*.  5 
gr. 

4797.  Smltli,  Laarids.  ForsOg  til  en  fVild- 
■tiendig  La^bygning  om  Dyrenes  Natar  og 
Bestemmelse  og  Menneskets  Pligter  mod 
Dyrene.  Kiabe^aTn,  1791,  8*.  pp.  480.  — A 
new  ed.,  ibid,  1800,  8*. 

1798. Versucb  eines  vollstlndigen  Lehrge- 

biades  der  Natar  and  Bestimmung  der  Tbiere 
and  der  Pflicbtcn  der  Menscben  gegen  die 
Thiere.  Ans  dem  Diinischen.  Kopenhagen, 
179a,  8*.  pp.  xxxiT.,  283. 

A  am*4t»k  tnintlAtioa.  abridged,  Stoekholm,  IT90. 
8*.  The  aaibor  malnuiiu  the  immortalitj  of  the 
lewer  aalaala.    See   iU^tm  IM.  UU.,  ITtf,  I.  SM- 

9m.  H. 

4790.  DarDrtn,  Erasmus.  Zoonomia;  or.  The 
Laws  of  Organic  Life.  . . .  The  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. 4  vol.  London,  (2  toL  1794-96.  4*,) 
1801,8-.     H. 

On  <n«(ta«<.  MS  1. 18S-96&. 

4800.  Fr^TlUe,  A.  F.  J.    Htstoire  des  chiens 

cAMbres  ...    .    2  voL    Paris,  179<(,  18*. —3* 

4d.,  augment^e,  ibid,  1819,  ia».    (\K  sb.)    3  /r. 

An  JtoKon  traaaUtlon.  t  toI.  Mllaao,  IW.  ]»\ 
iVitiviMM,  Parte,  1845,  18>. 

4801.  Sdnnerberf^,  Jac,  and  Roatander, 
Oar!  Pet.  (V)giuta  de  Inttincta  Animalium. 
Landa«,  1797,  4*.  pp.  24. 

4802.  Trtmolt.  Job.  Gottlieb.  MerkwUrdige 
Beispiele  zur  Kenntniss  der  SeelenkrKfte  der 
Tbiere.    Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1799,  8«.    f  th, 

iBOa.  liremsely  Gvttfr.  Imnian.    JNe  oeneiteii 


Beobachtangen  and  Krfkhrnngen  ttber  die 
Verstandea-  and  K(frperkrlifte  der  Tbiere  iu 
ai^terhaltenden  Qeschichten  vorgetragen. 
Wien,  1801,  8*.    12^. 

4804.  Btng^lejr,  William.  Animal  Biography 
...  .  3  vol.  London,  1803-OS,  8".  4tb  ed., 
ibid,  1813;  another  ed.,  4  vol..  ihid.  1829, 12». 

A  German  tranalatioo.  S  Bd«.,  Lelpxlg,  laH-lO.  8^. 
—  Bee  alee  hU  M^motn  o/BrUith  Oiuuininecb,  Lend. 
1809,  8». 

4805.  ITITensel,  Oottft*.  Imman.  Der  Staat  der 
Thiere,  otler  Lel>enmrt,  BcschUftigungen, 
KUnste  and  llandwerke  in  der  Thierwelt.  2* 
Aufl.    Linz,  (1804,)  1822,  8*.    Bgr. 

4806.  TI&lerseelei&feLitnde,  anf  Thatsachen 
begrtlndet  oder  136  b(k;hMt  merkwiirdige 
Anekdotfn  von  Thiereo.  2  Theile.  Berlin. 
1804-Oft,8«. 

4807.  Meifret,  or  Sieves,  W.  Ob  die  Thiere 
denken?  an  der  Selbstbeilung  eines  kranken 
Uundes  geprtift.  (Wiedemann's  Arehiv  /. 
Zool.,  180^  IV.  U.  175-178.) 

4808.  Orphal,  Wilb.  Christian.  Der  Philoaoph 
im  Walde,  oder  ft-eymiitbige  Untersucbnngen 
Uber  die  Seclenkrifte  der  S(»genannten  ver- 
nunftlosen  Thiere.    Hamburg,  1807,  8*.    1  th. 

Alio  with  the  title:  — •■  me  manea  Thier*  an4 
lIenMben>Seelentllhifkelten  vergllcben  . . .  werden  T" 
9te. 

4809. Sind  die  Thiere  bios  sinnliche  Oe- 

scbttpfe,  oder  sind  sie  auch  mit  FlUiigkeiten 
verseben.  die  eine  Seele  bei  ibnen  voraussotaen 

i«>r  vermutben?]  lasseuf     Leipzig,  1811,  8*. 
th. 

4810.  Moifrer,  Arthur.  Some  Bpeculationa  on 
the  Nature  of  Instinct.  (/'Aiion.  Mag.,  1811, 
XXXVl II.  251-254,  350-354,  401-400.)    H. 

4811.  'WakeAeld,  Priscilla.  Instinct  di»> 
played,  in  a  Collection  of  well-authenticated 
Facts,  exemplifying  the  Extraordinary  Saf^ 
city  of  various  Spc'cies  of  the  Animal  Creation. 
Loudon,  1811, 12».  5i.  — Also  Pbilad.  1816. 

4812.  Antolne   de    Salnt-GervaU,   A. 

Les  animaux  c^ldbres.  Anecdotes  bistoriques 
snr  des  traits  d'intelligence  . . .  [etc.].  2  vol. 
Paris,  18ri,  12>.  —  2*  6d^  2  voL  ibid.  1835, 12>. 
b/r. 

4813.  Cblavertml,  Luigi.  Easai  d*ane  ana- 
lyse comparative  sur  les  principaux  caract^ret 
organiques  et  physiologiques  ae  rintelligcnce 
et  de  linstinct.    Paris,  1815,  8«.    li/r. 

4814.  Hlldebrand,  J.  P.  U.  lets  over  bet 
stelsel  van  de  onsterfel^kheid  der  dieren,  als 
eeu  hinderpaal  iu  bet  beoordeelcn  der  grond- 
waarbe<leii  van  de  christeiyke  godsdienst. 
Anuterdam,  1816, 8*.  11.  0.40. 

4815.  fBaUand,  Engine,  uttdtr  the  psettdon. 
qf  B.  Allentj*  Les  animaux  industrienx, 
on  description  des  rases  qu'ils  mettent  en 
ocuvre  pour  saislr  leur  proie  ou  fuir  leurs  en- 
nemis  . . .  [etc.].  10>  6d.  Paris,  (1*  M.,  1831,) 
1862, 18*.  pp.  288. 

4816.  Cnvler,  Pr4d«ric  Art.  Trutinet  in  the 
DicL  de»  »cience»  naturellu,  XXIII.  528-544, 
Strasbourg,  1832,  8*.    H. 

4817.  VIrejr,  Julien  Joseph.  Histotre  dee 
moeurs  et  de  Tinstinct  des  animaux  ...  .  2 
vol.    Paris.  1823,  8«. 

An  TtaUam  trahftlatloo.  •  toI.  Pavla.  183S,  II*;  — 
SpanUh.  i  torn.  Baesa,  1844,  8*. 

4817<^.  Curler.  Fr4d6ric.  Examen  de  qnolqaef 
observations  de  M.  Dugald  Stewart,  qui  ten- 
dent  k  d4traire  Tanalogie  des  ph4nom8nes  de 
IMnstinct,  avec  oeux  de  rhabitudo.  (Mimoiret 
du  Musium  dHist.  not.,  X  241-200,  Par.  1823, 
4*.)    H. 

4818.  Fremete)  John  Oliver.  An  Inquiry  re- 
specting the  true  Nature  of  Instinct  and  of 
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B  OF  BEurn. 


Bhitl  EipUuton'  of  the  T4ri™«  I'lcnUlM 
and  Aetluni  of  lh«  Vnnnor,  whlcb  h.TD  been 
oonilflsrrd  la  tnult  from  «  Dejtrcv  of  Moni 
Fvellllff   whJ    InteLlsct.     IZoo/ngient  JnumttI, 

UM,  1. 1-3S.  iM'i;4,  MO-ser ;  isu,  II .  ;i-s3. 


4833.  Plib,  Sun.    Ob  tk<  Nstan  of  IniUnrt. 
(^wncdiiKU.  E(p<w.  fcr  Jw.  ISKt;  XI.  14- 

4KH.  DMC^a,  AnIolD*  (LiHili).  Tr^fdrptij- 


«3i.  AUaon,  vrilliJUB  Puhroef.  IiutiiM 
inV.  (In  U.  D.  Tixld'I  l>dia>.  <^ Anal.  a<fi 
J^yiiiW^III.  1-3).)     « 

WM.  BlBglcri  ThoBiu.  IiHllncCijf  AnlB»U. 


•Id.,  PfaiUul.  1»M. )».    //. 
4«go.  ROKH*.  B.   InillniM. 


oorSoci... . 


UK.  lI*rhBldt,Jiih.D«nltl.  PliyiinlcniKhi 
Delmolitiinjti'n    Ub«r   dxn    DnMnrhlHl    dd 

(.^lllp'ni.    Ku]wnh>g«D.  INM,  B>.    |U. 
MM.  Brown,  flipf.  TbuPMU.     Biannphliri 
SkcU'hn  ...  ..r  (tuwlruprdi.    Olugoo,  lUI 


linltoH  <H  viiHiu,  IIU.  1&.  llvll.  i 
4S2X.  RBr>»<>»'p  QiDTKH  Hu-le.      \' 


■bcnlBmH.    Idiidoik.lSn. 

I,  _IM>ri>  Jwi)  Pltrn.     IM 


«41.  PIcmalM  da    OchUsiis,  CUbJ. 

OorlM.     Tiiiil«  df  Ik  K^Kr  dH  ■ninim.  it 

UlloiH  lUtluUn  ...     .     2  ><d.     pHrii.    Ute, 


isMM*,  ^,  a<»l  Allu,  (33]pl.)'fol. 
I  48(3.  Seheltlla,  Pclnr.  TmniA  etnar  11111- 
:  •UnilliEin  Thlcnwelrnkondc.  i  Bdi.  Stoct. 
:  gul  nnd  TUUnfen,  IMt,  >■.  41  U. 
4U4.  SwaliuoB,  VHIIun.  On  tht  HiMB 
■nd  llultDcM  nr  Alljmd..  .  .  .  London.  VM, 
im.  8».  pp.  fl,  374.   B-.BA.    (Luilna'i  OiW. 

4MS.  HfuluKcr,  {Joh.  niri>tliui|  OtI 
Fritdr,  ll»llncl.  lEncbuadCrulvr'nJIfani. 
BifyW..  II-  Bocl..  SIX.  iiw-li:.  Leipm.  mi. 


4»Si.  DcIMtn.Ch.    Let  MM  nnnlH.  on 

.."  !"ijm.|^elpirifc''(l»e,)l'»<)*3*.'*P^ 

4SSDr  jBrnldiThoDiM.  Inittnctind  Rruon,  I 
phllofloiilitrfllly  lnvntlK«t«l:  with  »  Vl^w  to  , 
KKCvrtHln   rhe    PrinclplM   of   th«   Sclenn    of  I 


]niolo«ied«»im*Bi 


KO.  achmldt,  CO. 


(Jlf",r»rAorJf'ftirNoT.w>dI>ie.lS«i  ; 


.    w  itn,  1841,  8-.  pp.  107. 

.  BnaBhKBk,  Ilenrj.  aar,m  I 

■n,  18441  3f.  pp.  It-'iS-KJ.°V.— 


«rTm«,J.    Lan 


APFBNDIX  1I.-THI  BODLS  OF  BSUTBS. 


iuu]cc«l»br«.lnt«lll(CH*lcaH>iu.    Puta, 

4M0.  JBrlMH.HIwMi.  Anton.    B1lck<T  tta  du 

1844.8.,  (li.h.)eiA- 

Tht««*l,.    Wl.n,  lUI.  10--  pp.  .1,  J81- 

48T0.  Pomer.BduwdWIIh,   Dm  So.l=iiltl«n 

...    .    Pirii,  IfM.S*.  (Ifitifa.)  IIA. 

8*4.  lCh«««l,  Adolpl...J«.r7""*«!.     I« 

S-.  pp.  i<i..wa. 

Alfred  /.Nw*    P«i.,  i»44,  »•.  (» ^.)    SI 

4STI.  Th»mp»o»,  Ed-urd  P.    Tli>  PuHou 
ur  Aninula.    ...     Lundan.  lUl,  «•■  PP-  tUL, 

RollerduL,  IHf,  ••.  jl.  1.110. 

Wt.  (.vi^*ViiKr.An.iurJ°al>"lMa'|  Lx"]!!. 
•1-118.)     U. 

4B6T.  H8i*l«r,  Oaiu>  Wllh.     AnatonlKhe 


4872.    All»mcliifk»lleli«    Tbttriwlan- 

Lf  ipiig.  (. ..)  18*4  *.  pV 'i-.  sn' 


4SM.  BBbmarda,  LDdw.Kirl.    Andrulnnnn 
KudimSeelonlebendErThierr.   WKn,  l»M.| 


STT.  Pucha,  Clirlilliln  Jcneph.     Du  S«I«B- 

MfaKhen.    Vortrdgo  ...     .     ErUufM,    ISH, 
»-.  pp.  101, 


AlplloDH.      L'nprlt    i 

oolwiui.     ZoolDgltpi 

purtJM.    Fuii,  18"  °-    " 


K:.M  ^iwSl-T  °»u  b,  D..H«i.  I.  u.  I  tTK.  O.rrktt,  0.    Mirr.l,  .od  MjtiHiM  of 
l<lr'>  IiV.  IM,  I«L  t-It.    d.  I       InBllnctutCudiHitJnur  ADfm4l  Uf*.    3d  Ed. 


4M1.  Cane h.  J.inU ban 
ftlDFt.  deduced  Xnm  i 
AnlniU.    London,  |»4: 


on,(lM«,17,)18<a.ie 
e'lTiibiu  c«~Brttrib  I  4U0.  Atklaaon,  J.  C.    Rwo 
»>.  pp.  3M.  (;^in(npiil.  lUB,  pp.  4313-1;,  a 


IZddIV"'.  IW>,  pp.  «M&-8T.J 
I    4881.  OcrUcb,  A-  C.    Die  »re1enlh«lgkalt 


d,  ^l](>.  On  tnellnci 
n  Ifae  Dnblln  Niton 
>er  I1,1M2.  ...    Dot 


^r.  Jfcr.  for  Jul  ISIS)  XLVIII.  iHi-VH.)    ^^^  ^'^ 

iUBb.  AbIkbI  Pitrholon.  {Britiih  Qhht.  Rn. 
■■   •■■■ VII.WT378.I     "■ 


I  4884.  WclBlund,  (ChriBlopb) 


.      .         ...  4olw.    iXU*. 
m.  if  Scima  Tor  iSty,  KM) 

"(or  MuTriSSoVv,  SIS-S».) 

in.    The  Phltowwh*  of  N4- 
.    DoeloD.  ISI*,  l>.  pp.  •lit., 


48ffi.  Rnnlwll.  Jmee  Qnllter.  InMinctind 
Reuon:  or.  The  InlrllKlnil  Dlffereiwe  i*. 

of /<ky(ADl.  JfeticiK  (orJal;,  lUli  IV.  3»U 


rtBiitat'ifOit  Amrr.  Mad.^ ArUatut Seij^iBa, 

Dec.  11.  l»«i  V.  M-8».)     R. 

u.  d<  tfflt  1S48,  pp.  IKMOO.)    ^,^.  irloar6ii..(«4rieJe.fi>P1«».    De  U 
rklion.  du   g4ale  «  dc  ll  tuM*  ...    .    tvfM, 
\m\  [IBHOl.  IB-,  pp.  SO. 
48IW.  rrlcdrlck,  Fr.    Dh  SealenlebeD  dei 
Tbian.     I  Dir  !talur.  ton  O.  VU  n.  K.  HulUr, 
tUl.  S>.  Nr.  U.  IT,  18,  a>.  J4.) 
4BM.  OI*l*b*rg,  Job.  PhL    lartlnkl  u< 
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freier  WiUe  oder  daa  SeelenlcbMi  der  Thlere 
Qod  des  Menachm.  . . .    Leipiig,  1861. 8*.  pp. 

4800.  Itfoekvroody  LadpJnliik.  Instinct;  or, 
Reaaon  ?  beiug  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Biography.^.    .    London,  1861, 16*.  pp.  168. 

4891. The  $anu.    Second  Series.  ...    Lon< 

don,  1861, 16«.  pp.  170. 

4892.  Bcrtptnral  Probabilities  as  to  a  Re- 
surrection of  the  Brute  Creation.  London,  J. 
H.  (TumpbfU: 

See  Morrlc'i  Jtoeord*  «/  Amimai  8«gtKi»9,  p.  zrlU., 

BOtt. 

4803.  If  orria,  Francis  Orpen.  Records  of  Ani- 
mal Sagacitj  and  Character.  With  a  PreflM>e 
on  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Animal  Cro»> 
Uon.    ...    London,  1861t  18*. pp. 904.    B, 


RmmlMOI,  Jams*  QoflCer.  iBsttnetaod 
Reason;  or.  The  Intellectaal  DMfaieate  be- 
tween Man  and  Animals.  (Medical  Critic  ami 
P^ychoL  Jimm,  for  Jan.  1869  ;  11. 12-87.)    J7. 
8m  Ho.  «8(B,  of  whteh  tUa  arOde  Is  tks  ( 


8se,  ftirthsr,  C.  F.  Badsoa's  DAt  ^td  Otqm,  p.  80^ 
note,  who  rsfets  to  Doas  Seotas,  the  ChsT.  Batasajr, 
John  W«sl«7  (Ana.  oa  Roib.  riiL  19-21). 
Clarke  (Cbmet.  ea  4*.).  Teaajsoa  (In 
liiL,lir.).'T.  Parkor  (r%«i«m,  p.  187), 
(NaL  Hi0t.  n^  th»  U.  S.I.  64-4f)  as  aseeptiag 
4oetriat  that  the  soals  of  hnrtas  are  iaua 
these  tht  name  of  Lsibnils  maj  be  added. 
MfUItr's  XcefarM  on  Ou  iSdsaca  V 
890.851. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Jfols.— The  numbers  here  prefixed  to  the  additioaal  titles  are  thos*  whioh  thej  wovU  reetire  if  IbskM 

ia  the  bod  J  of  the  satalogiie. 


K  Boit6dro»9  P.  ...  Quid  senserit  de 
Natura  Animae  Tertullianus  ...  «  Nantes, 
1801,  8*.  pp.  121. 

28*.  Ralesli,  Sir  Walter,  1U9-1618.    A  Trea- 

tise  of  the  Soul.  ( Wiirkt,  YUl.  571-Ml,  Ox- 
ford, 1829,  8«.)    H. 

flnt  publUhed  in  tbia  odition. 

146.  Gerdtl.  NaU.  In  Gerdil's  Opert,  Roma. 
1806,  rtc.  4«  (B.\  Vol.  II. and  III.,  will  be  found 
other  pieces  relating  to  this  subject. 

2I&8.  Francola  de  Ifenfcl&Atesin.  NoU, 
Tliiti  title  dues  not  belong  here.  The  poem  is 
founded  un  the  "Dialogue  inter  Corpus  et 
Animam."    Bee  No.  3279. 

S87.  Debrejrne.  NoU,  A  Spani^  transla- 
tion, Valencia,  1849, 4*. 

807*.  Burnettf  C.  M.  The  Philosophy  of 
Spft-itH  in  relation  to  Matter:  shewing  the  real 
existence  of  two  very  distinct  Kinds  of  Entity 
which  unite  to  form  the  different  Bodies  that 
compose  the  Universe  .. .  .  London,  1850,8*. 
pp.  XX.,  312.    B..  D. 

881.  8o1tolten.  Note.  The  Dutch  original 
was  publinhed  separately  with  the  title, "  Over 
de  oorsftken  van  het  hedendaagsche  material- 
isroe,"  Amst.  1860,  8*.  pp.  iv.,  52,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  ''Twee  brieven  over  het  material- 
isnie.  Gedachten  bU  de  verhandelingen  ge- 
houden  In  het  Koninkliik  NederUndsch  Instt- 
tuut,  door  J.  II.  Schoften  en  C.  W.  van  (^ 
loomer,'*  Amst.  1860,  8*.  pp.  iv.,  34. 

fSe^.  Bonllller,  Francisque.  Du  princtpe 
vital  et  de  I'&me  pensante,  on  Examen  des 
diverses  doctrines  ni4dica]es  et  psychologiques 
sur  les  ranptjfts  de  I'&me  et  de' la  vie  ...  . 
Paris,  1863, 8«.  pp.  xiv.,  ^.11. 

Ao  important  work.    See  JonnuU  det  SavmntM  for 

MRr-i'V'i.  ppsi».  no. 

18^.  Barrier,  .     Considerations  sur  la 

question  du  vitalisme  et  de  Tanimisme,  k  pro- 
uoc  du  livre  de  M.  le  profbsseur  Bouilller, 
intitule :  Du  principe  vital  et  de  I'ime  pen- 
•ante  ...    .    Lyon,  1862»  8*.  pp.  10. 
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8861.  Dorbeekf  D.  Da  aitersta  grenian  vaa 
bet  modems  materialiama.  Amsterdam,  186t. 

8*.  pp.  84. 

886k.  Bel&Betder«  H.  O.  Ueber  das  Dasein 
der  Seele.  Eine  Streltschrifl  gegen  den  Ma- 
terialismns.    Magdeburg,  186),  8*.  pp.  38. 

463».  RndlolK  Mty.  Gen.  Karl  Oustav  ▼««• 
Elnige  Bemerkungen  znr  Frage  fiber  Trado- 
clanismus  oder  Creatianismus.  (TheoL  Stud, 
«.  Krit.,  1863,  pp.  688-5»4.)    H. 

462^.  Strnve,  Ueinrich  von.  Znr  Bntste- 
hnng  der  Seele.  Eine  peychologiscbe  Unter- 
sucbung.    Tubingen,  186S,  8*.  pp.  xL,  134. 

616».  Patakl,  Frani.     Metempsychosis,. sen 
Animarum   in   alia   Gorpora  Tranamlgratto. 
CUiudiopoH,  |73»,  12». 
In  ol^M  Ten*. 

540^.  SIrenta  |  or  ReooUections  of  a  Past  Ex- 
istence.   London.  1862,  sm.  8*.  pp.  400. 

A  romaaoe  foaoded  eo  cbs  doetriiM*  of  pre-estu- 
enoe  and  traaamigrmtlon.  wkl«h  the  aatkor  apt^an 
■erlouvlr  to  believe.  Highly  prmieed  la  the  3u^rdam 
MetUte  for  April  ft.  186S. 

647».  Trlnloa, Job. Anton.  ...  Freydenker- 
Lexicon  ...  .  Nebst  elnem  Bey-  nnd  Nach- 
trage  zu  des  seligen  Herm  Johann  Albert 
Fabricius  Svllabo  Scriptorum,  pro  Veritate 
ReligionlsCnristianae.  Leipsig  nnd  BambuTK. 
1759,  8».  pp.  (8X  876. 

The  lappleaMst  to  Fahrialiu  eecapiee  pp.  IM-87S. 

607*.  Polo,  Antonio.  Abbreviatlo  Teritatis 
Animae  rationalis,  VII  Libris  explicata.  Te- 
netiis.  1688, 4*. 

"  Ubt  malta  reatllaater  eeatrnverala  dc  eristee 
aaliuM.  ^uaque  Imnortallute.  et  •UnlVca."  ~  MpHu/. 

648.  Roeel&l  (LaL  R<»ceaa\  Ant.  Note. 
See  Morhof,  Poiyhittor^  II.  105. 106. 

619.  H.,  T.  NcU,  "T.  H.''  stands  for  Thomas 
Hooker.  Henry  Stevens's  Hietorical  NuggtU 
makes  the  date  of  this  pamphlet  1646,  and  the 
number  of  pages  21. 

824.  RelmMrma.  Note.  An  AyltsA  transla- 
tion, **The  Principal  Truths  of  Naturml  Bali- 
gion,"  etc    London,  1766^  9k 
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lOSr^  S«lil«kua  (Uebar  dM)and  dt«  BeaUni- 
mung  der  Ueister.  l^*  Baud.  Fernaado  oder 
Ub«r  die  Uo«terblichkeitder  Seele.  Wiesbaden, 
1819,  9».  Ith. 

1281*.  GojTy  P.  Lee  pbaset  de  U  destin^e  hu- 
maine,  d'aprte  !«•  aciencee  physiques.  (JVou- 
vtUf.  Hevue  de  TJiiol^  I.  112-130,  Strasbourg, 
ltt7,9*.)    H. 

1240^.  Bartaeb,  J.  Schiller's  Olanbe  an  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  ...  Barlin,  ISOO, 
8o.  pp.  iii.,  16. 

1SS3>.  KaenlTer,  Joh.  Ernst  Rod.  Drei 
Fragen  an  den  gestirnten  Himmel :  Wo  sind 
wir7  Wer  siud  wirf  und  Werden  wir  seinf 
Ejne  Vorlesung.  0*  Aufl.  Dresden,  1641,  S*. 
pp.  31. 

A  Duni^  traotlatioa,  KJdbeaham,  IMI,  8^. 

12&3J.  Renand)  Hippolyte.  Destines del'hom- 
me  dans  led  deux  mondes  ...  .  Hetx,  alio 
Paris,  |$6*i,  12«.  pp.  300. 

12S3k.  Conroty  A.  O.  Songes,  proph6ties,  prea- 
Nvntimuntii  exptlqute,  immortaliM  de  rime 
d6montrte  ...    .    Sedan,  1M2,  8*.  pp.  26. 

1258J.  SImonIn,  Ernst.  LMmmortalit^  de 
r&me,  monologue  616giaque.  Paris,  1863,  8*. 
pp.  21. 

12W.  LttftLen,  Heinr.    Die  Traditionen,  etc. 

A  Franch  limiwlMion,  t  toL  Tourosl,  also  Faria, 
18ea.M*. 

1300.  DUUnjSer.  NoU.  Yalnable.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  N.  Darnell,  entitled  *'The 
Qentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Christ,"  etc.,  2  rol.  London,  1862,  8*. 
H. 

1339>.  KorfeL,  Frie<lricb  or  Felix,  originaUy 
Selig  Korn.  Die  8itten  und  Oebriuche  der 
Deutschen  und  ihrer  Nachbarrttlker,  mit  B»> 
zugnahme  auf  die  . . .  Mythen  und  Volks- 
sagen.  Stuttgart,  lH4tf,  16».  pp.  viii.,  1188. 
H. 

Ponnlns  Bd.  XII.  of  J.  Scbeihle'i  KlMter.  On 
ftaaeral  rttM,  «nd  oo  the  opiniona  coDoeming  the 
atAle  of  tlie  aoul  aOar  death.  Me  pp.  908-48). 

1492.     Bartheiemy     Saint  -  HUalre, 

Jules.  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion  ...  3*  6d., 
reTue  et  augment^  d'une  note  sur  le  Ninrina. 
Paris,  1863,  18*.  pp.  li.,  446. 

1405>>.  Recent  Researchee  on  Buddhism. 
(Edinburgh  Hev.  for  April,  18«2 ;  CXV.  379- 

1405i.  Deaehampa,  A.,  the  AhbL  De  U  dis- 
cipline boud<ihiqu<)  see  d^veloppements  et  sea 
i^^ndes  Etudes  nciuvellee  pour  servir  aox 
traraux  de  Tapolog^tique  chr^tienne.  . . . 
Paris,  1862,  8*.  pp.  39. 

1495J.  Alexis  {or  Alevlsf ),  Jamee  de.  Bud- 
dhism; its  Origin,  History,  and  Doctrines;  its 
Scriptures  and  their  Language ;  the  Pall.  Lon- 
don, 1863,  8*.  6c. 

The  AiUiehere'  Olreiilar  firet  the  aather'a  nmine 
onoe  M  Al4xU,  sad  oooa  aa  Altmit. 

1559*.  Dronke,  OusUv.  Die  reliffiUsen  und 
sittlichen  Yorstellungen  dee  Aeschylus  und 
S«>pbokles.  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  f.  dau.  Phi- 
lol.,  Supplementbaud,  IV.  8-116,  Leips.  1861, 

On  the  belief  ef  Sephoelea  la  toueortaUtj,  aaa  pp. 

1616».  Droalliny .    Narratio  eomm,  quae 

Plato  de  Animi  human!  Tlta  ac  Statu  ante 
Ortum  et  post  Mortem  Corporis  in  Mythia 
quibusdam  docuit    OUsIin,  1861,  4».  pp.  22. 

1646k.  PsMtare,  Raflkello.  La  flloeofla  di 
Tito  Locretio  Caro,  e  conftitaaione  del  suo 
delsmo  e  materialismo,  col  poema  di  Antonio 
Palearlo  dell'  tmrnortaliti  degll  animi.  2  toL 
Vanesia,  in6»  8*. 


1938a.  J««.  KoU.  ThiseMayof  Jo«'swaaalw> 
published  separately,  Breslau,  1862,  8*.  pp. 
vi.,  105. 

1992»frts.  Petennann,<Julius)IIeinr.  Reisen 
iin  Orient.  ...  2  Bde.  Berlin,  1860-61,  8*. 
7  th. 

Coatalna  sew  Informatloa  eoDoemlnc  the  rellcloua 
opinioua  of  the  Samaritaiu,  Druses,  and  Menoaitsa 
or  Mutdatftna.  . 

2069.  Btcpl&ena,  J.,  D.D.    A  Oold  Chain,  ele. 
A  Prtneh  trsnilatloo.  with  preface  sad  notea  br 
O.  Oocuel,  Touloaee,  188i,  ICP.  pp.  100. 

2108b.  SBentlTanjTy  Martin.  Ratio  Status 
fUturae  Yitae  ...  .  Tyrnarin,  1699,  4*.  pp. 
411. 

2135*.  Partln|^er,  Franc    Ratio  SUtus  AnI- 
mae  immortalis  ...    .   4  pt.   Tyrnaviae,  1715. 
8».  —2d  od..  Pedepont.  1765,  8«.  pp.  883  +. 
Compare  No.  216&,  wbloh  la  perlupe  the  anme  verk* 

2183a.  Kl&abea,  Anton.  Menioriale  Atemi- 
tatia,  id  eat,  Meditationes  Norissimorum  Ho* 
minis.    Viennas,  1759,  8«. 

2201*.  Oetlng^er,  Friedrich  Christoph.  Benrw 
theilnng  der  wichtigen  Lehre  von  dem  Zu- 
stande  nach  dem  Tode,  und  dem  damit  ver- 
bundenen  Lehren  Swedenborg's  ...  .  1771* 
8». 

23631.  Dnbola,  B.  De  la  doctrine  des  chosea 
derni^ree  dans  le  Nonveau  Testament.  (A'oia- 
vflU  Revue  de  IhM^  IX.  222-244,  Strasb.  1863. 
8».)    H. 

2363 J.  Persmajrr,  Joseph.  Les  T5rit6s  6ter- 
nellea,  meditations  sur  lee  flns  dernidrea  ...  . 
Ouvrage  traduit  de  Taliemand.  Toumal,186S, 
18«.  pp.  316. 

2363k.  An^^,  Laxare.  Coostltutioo  phikMO- 
phique  de  rimmortalit6  de  Thomme,  fondle 
sur  Thi^rologie  chr^tienne,  en  opposition  k 
Touvrage  de  M.  Enfantin  intitule:  La  vie 
iUrnetU...    .    Paris,  1863, 8«.    U/r. 

2389*.  Caramnel  y  Lobkowlts,  Juan. 
Thanatoeuphia.  nempe  Mortis  Mumfuni;  in  quo 
demonstratur  esse  tota  Vita  . . .  Vanitas  Vani- 
tatum,  ...  esse  Mors  Linien  verse  Felicitatis. 
. . .     Bruxellis,  1637,  4«.  pp.  138. 

2391*.  Valraaor,  Joh.  Weichard.  Theatnim 
Mortis  hunutnae  trlpartitum,  continens :  Sal- 
tnm  Mortis,  raria  Genera  Mortis  et  Poenaa 
Dainnatorjun.  Laybach  [or  Sulzbach,  ZedUr\ 
1682, 4».  ^* 

"  Ourrafe  ilnxalicr,  oontenant  i  ehaqae  pafe  one 

SrkTuie,  expllqute  en  rert  leUna  et  aUemanda." — 
^ibL  H^ihmUan;  n.  1337. 

2450^  [Zacl&okMe,  (Joh.)  Heinr.  (Darid)]. 
Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  [of  Zschokke's  Stunden 
der  Andacht]  by  Frederica  Rowan.  London, 
1863, 8o.  pp.  382. 

The  naleetlona  ere  eald  to  have  been  audebyQasea 
Vleiona. 

2461*.  Grande  ( La)  danse  macabre  des  hommee 
et  oSm  femmes,  suivie  du  diet  des  trois  mors  et 
dee  trois  vifr.,  du  d6bat  du  corps  et  de  I'Aroe, 
de  la  complaincte  de  Time  dampn^e  etde  1  en- 
seignement  proflltable^  toutee  gens  pour  bien 
▼ivre  et  pour  bien  mourir.  Orn6  ae  66  cra- 
Turee  sur  boia,  la  ])lupart  k  mi-page.  iJlle, 
1863,  am.  4*.  pp.  72. 

2471».  Daval  Biro,  Mathias.  Dispntatio  de 
Statu  in  quo  sint  Beatorum  Anlmae  post  banc 
Vitam, ante  nltlmi  Judicii  Diem.  ...  Baslliis, 
IMO,  4*. 

S76K  Vranz,  ^Cornells)  Columban.  Den 
trooet  der  alelen  in't  Vaghevler,  dat  is,  maniere 
om  heur  daer  wt  te  helpen.  Oend,  1573, 12*. 
—  Ibid.  1677, 1661, 12i ;  Antwerp,  1664,  ia>,  pp. 
876. 


2795*.   Trans,   (Comelis)    Oolnmban.     Dea 
■lentei  des  Uamels,  dat  is,  een  boeexken  tmi 
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de   bi«chte,  ftfla«t,  ende  TaghoTio'.     Oend, 
1010.  l'>.  pp.  262. 

2864*.  Anf^erf  Denys.  L'exercice  d«  U  cha- 
rity cbrtMlienne,  on  !«•  motiff  de  pi  116  qn'ua 
doit  aToir  puur  lea  Amee  du  porgatoire  avec 
1«M  moyens  de  travalUer  4  l«Qr  dMivrance.  . . . 
2  torn.    Rennes  and  La  Fltehe,  lMl-42,  4*. 

2867*.  [TbtmblebiTy  under  the  pteudonym  qf 
Aal&by-,  Richard  J.  ATreatiM  oo  Purgatory. 
LuDdoD,  16M,  8*.    BL. 

2869^.  Stankovlts,  John.  Pargatorfnm  La> 
theranurum  et  Calvioiatanim.  lAar«ti,  1970. 
8«. 

2889^.  Bruno,  Doinenico.  Tlpargatorioaperto 
echluao.  ...    4  parti.    Napoli.  1750, 12». 

Fur  the  oontenu.  ■•«  Backer,  Bfkl.  d—  Merimdiu 
d«  U  Comp.  d0  Jitut.  VI.  tt. 

2928^.  <iaelos,  B.  Manuel  de  pri^res  et  de 
pratiquea  en  faveur  des  Amee  du  purgatoira. 
Tournai,  1861,  32*.  pp.  222. 

S13>.  Bmlili,  J.  T.  The  First  Reeurrection 
and  the  Millennium  in  Rerelatlon  xx :  1-^ 
(Christian  Rev.  for  July,  18<I2 ;  XXVU.  44&- 
470.)    BA. 

8200k.  Tabula  Proceasum  seu  Ordinem  ultimi 
Judicii  exhiliena,  cum  XI  flg.  Joh.  Peil :  ac- 
ce<lit  Cantio  Orrmanica  quae  eamdem  totam 
continet.    Cliviae,  1625,  4*. 

840K  Startuf^li,  J.  O.  Tier  leerredenen  over 
den  r^ken  man  en  Laxarua.  Zwolle,  1860, 
8«.  pp.  Iv.,  116. 

8494*.  Santlvale,  Oiacomo  or  Jacopo.  II  pa- 
radiao  aperU>  al  Criatiano,  afBnch^  vuglia  en- 
trarvi:  ovrero  meditaxioni  aulla  grandexxa  e 
prexioaitA  de'  b«ni  del  pTadiao  eatratta  da 


Taij  autori  dellaCompania  dl  Geali  ...    .   Ta> 
nexia,  1728,  V>. 

S486».  Va«a,  Oregoria  II  paradiao  aperto  al 
Criatiano  perche  v'entri,  ovvero  cunaideraxioni 
de'  beni  del  paradiao propoate,  ediatribuitepcr 
tuttl  i  giorni  della  aetUmana.  Palermo,  1741, 
12>.  pp.  100. 

8657*  MartlUf  Arthur.  La  ci«l,  senteooea 
Paria,  184S,  32*. 

8607K  Boulllaiit, .    Le  bonheur  Maroel 

...    .    Lyun,  1862, 32>.  pp.  31. 

SS07«.  Klllen,  J.  M.  Our  Companiona  in 
Glory;  or,  Society  in  Hearen  contemplated. 
Edinburgh,  1862,  am.  8*.  pp  372. 

3507'.  LIfb  in  HeaYen.  Edinburgh,  alto  Loo- 
don.  1862  f  8*.  3a.6rf. 

AdTOTtlMd  In  Um  Atk $m«mm  fbr  f)et.  fi,  Mtl  u 
"  %•  be  pablUhed  ihortlj."  ll  ia  Btated  that  tkt  t«e 
worka  entitled  "  Heaven  ear  Hoote"  and  "  Meet  for 
Hcnren,"  by  the  aame  anthor,  have  alremdy  attataed 
the  large  aale  of  68,000  eopiea. 

3072».  Kate,J.J.  L.te».  WU  xullenelkander 
wederxien.  Woorden  dea  leTena  bU  den  dtiod 
onxer  dierbareo.  Amaterdam,  1861,  ^.  fp. 
Tiii.,  192. 

8077*.  BlerlpepoU,  Antonia  Maria.  Cunnia 
theologici  Pan  prima,  de  Vlaione  DeL  Paoor- 
mi,  1700, 12*. 

3828.  [BLIelih-Kleolai,  Oeorg].  Der  rergeb- 
Uche  Streit,  etc. 

This  title  belDOga  after  Ho.  38M.  The  date  1101, 
wbleh  I  look  from  Oeorsl'a  Ewrop.  BAtkm^Laiomi, 
ia  prohaMj  a  miapriat  for  17011. 

8094>.  Oetlng^er,  Friedrich  Chriatoph.  Unter- 
auchunc  der  Preiafhtge  Ton  der  SUnde  wider 
den  hciligen  Oeiat  ...  .  Frankikirt  und  Laip- 
ti«,ini,8». 
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Duffuet,  Charlea.  Pythagore,  ou  Pr4cia  de 
philoeophie  ancionne  et  moderne  dana  aea  rap- 
porta  avec  lea  mitamorphoaea  de  la  nature  ou 
U  metempaycoae.    Paria,  1841,  8*.  (7i  ah.) 

Ftorentino,  Salomone,  1742-1815.  La  api- 
ritualitJi  e  i'immortalitk  deir  anima.  (In  hia 
I'htiit,  nuoTa  ed.,  Firenxe,  1823, 18*,  II.  7-68.) 

B. 

AIM  ill  the  BaeeoUu  dipommttH  rf<da>caWci.llilaao, 
1831.  ate.  Ifl*,  II.  J0»-4n.    M. 

BchlKg^er,  Ediiard.  Die  Unaterblichkeita- 
lehre  Ueachichtlich  und  kritiach  betrachtet 
und  atifgeltta't  ...  .  Booton,  18U,  16*.  pp. 
48.    B. 

Vitall,  Franceaco.  Le  moia  dea  iroea  du  pnr- 
gHtoire  ...  .  Traduit  de  Titalien  par  &!. 
TabbA  de  Valet te.  Nouvelle  4d.  Paria,  (. . .) 
1H6'2.  18*.  pp.  216,  with  an  engraving. 

Cloqnet, ,  the  Abbi.    Le  moia  1ib4ratear 

dea  &nit4  du  purgatoire.  contenant  pour  chaqne 
Jour  (le  novembre  ou  de  tout  autre  moia :  texte 
de  TEcriture,  lecturea  intireeaantea  our  le 
purfcatoire,  trait  hiatoriqne  on  r6T^16,  pritev, 
pratique  et  aapiration  IndnlgeociAa  ...  . 
Bourgea,  Ljon,  etc.  1862,  82*.  pp.  217. 
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Tlioiupsou,  Aagoatua  C.  Lyra  Ooelestta. 
Ilymna  on  Heaven.  Selected  by  A.  C  Tbomp- 
aoa,D.D Boaton,  I86S,  12>.  pp.  382. 

Coleuao,  John  William,  Bp.  «/  yatal.  St. 
Paul's  Epiatle  tu  the  Rooutna,  newly  tranalated 
and  explained  troui  a  Miaaiouary  Point  of  View 


Cambridge  [Eng.],  1861,  am.  8*.  pp.  310.— 
,1863,12».pp.261.   //. 
Oppoaea  the  doctrine  ef  eadl* 


Alao  New  York,  1863, 12».  pp.  261 

_^^ .trine  ef  eadlesa  pn 

pnrtlcnlarlj  the  Bote  on  Bom.  %IIL  IL 

Forf^veueaa  after  Death :  Doea  the  Btble  or 
the  Church  of  England  afflrm  it  to  Iw  1mpi«- 
aiblef  A  Review  of  the  Alleged  Proofr  cXxht 
Hopeleaaneaa  of  the  Future  State.  By  a 
Clergyman.  London,  1862«  8*  \$ 
^  An  admirable  tract.'  —JVaftaiMl  i 


Sterual  Punlahment.  {Natitmal  Beview  for 
Jan.  1868 ;  XVI.  88-116.)    H. 

Paraous,  William  L.  The  lOoctrine  of  the 
Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  {Bibliolk.  aaera 
for  Jan.  186S;  XX.  181-217.)    H. 

R«»du«  Victor.  L*inteltigeiicedeib8tea  ...  . 
Paris,  1M2. 18*.  pp.  It.,  818.   H. 
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A.,  D.  J.  K.  II.,  045. 
Aaron  Abijab,  J?.,  641. 
Aaron  Samael,  R^  1051. 
AbKlardas  ( Fr.  Abailard  or Ab4- 

lard),  Petrus,  2020,  n. 
Ab«rbanel,     Isaac,     S.       Set 

Abba  Ben  Solomon  BnnxUa  or 

Bumsla,  A.,  1050. 
Abbot,  Asahel,  1787. 
Abbott,  A.  R.,  4aS7, 4460. 
Abel,  J.  F.  Ton,  OM,  1067. 
Abelard,  or  Abailard.   SbeAhm- 

lardns. 
Abel-K^mnaat,  J.  P.     See  R^ 

musat. 
Abernctby,  John,  35fi. 
Abtutndlung       (Philoaophlach- 

theologiMcbe),  '2214. 
Ahhandlung   vom    Sc/tk{fe  der 

Srrlen.  2015. 
Ahhandlung  von  dem  Sehl^/k  der 

&e/^2620>. 
Abfvindtungm  (Drei),  306& 
Abhknth  KakfuL,  1040. 
Abicbt,  J.  G.,  768. 
Abiezer,  p$e.»uUm^  4090-32. 
Abraham  Bar  Chasdai  or  Cbiidai 

(Lot.  Abraham   Levila),  R^ 

1K81,  n.,  1036,  n. 
Abraham  Eccliellensls,  lOQB,  n. 
Abraranel,     Isaac,     R.       See 

Ikmc. 

AbQ-Bekr...IbnBIU<^  Aelbn 

BiUa. 
AbQ-Bekr   (or   AbOJaikr)  ... 

IbnTuCilL    .SlF«  Ibn  TofiOl. 
AbA-IIamid...al<Obaait.    See 

OhaKilt. 
AbQ'l-funsl.    See  Gregorios  Ab- 

nlpharagios. 
Abft'l  Path  Mohammed  ...  eah- 

SharastinL    See  Sharastlnt 
AbA'l  FasI,  or  Fadhl,  1487*. 
AbA-Nasr    Mohammed   ...    al- 

Far&bt.    .Sler  Faribt. 
Account  (A  Snmmary).  701. 
JceouiU  (Some)  o/  the  JewUh 

Doctrine^  1800. 


Achandw,  And.,  806. 
Ackermann,  Gonstantlii,   2281, 

2d00. 
Ackermann,  J.  K.  H.,  046. 
Ackermann,  Joseph,  2020. 
Ackley,  Alrao,  3752. 
Acosta,  or  da  Coeta,  Uriel  lori- 

ginaUy  Gabriel),  1052-68. 
Adams,  J.  O.,  4488. 
Adams,     Nehemiah,      U81-d4, 

4430-40:  c£  4478. 
Adams,  William,  D.D.,  3686. 
Addington,  Stephen,  1742. 
Addison,  Joseph,  726,  803,  n., 

3426. 
Addison,  William,  266. 
Address  (An)  to  Cbndid  and  A- 

rt<NM  Jfen,  406&-85. 
Adelos,  pseudon^  4044. 
Adeodatus,  Andrt,  2764. 
Adler,  A.  P.,  3116. 
Adorno,  or  Adoma,  Saint  Catta- 

rina  (Fleschijk    iSKCattorina. 
Adventures  qf  Elder  IViplolemus 

2V6,3756. 
Advice  from  a  CbiAoKcXt,  2870. 
Aebli,  J.  P..  1118. 
Aef,  Peter,  8364. 
iBgidios  Romanut.   See  CiAfua- 

na. 
Curios,  Georg,  3434. 
JSneas  Oaxteus,  664^  1660*. 
Apinns,  F.  A.,  8801. 
JCpinns,  Joannes,  2744. 
ifSschlnee,  Sneraticus^  1660,  a. 
.Sschylus,  1558-60, 1718. 
Aftellus,  P.  W.,  U47. 
Agama,  1430. 

Agassii.  L.  (J.  R.),  4804,  n. 
Agricola,  Franciscns,  2660. 
Aiilander,  J.  A.,  1605. 
Ahlwardt,  Pet.,  760. 
Aikin.  8.  C,  4200. 
Aimilie,  Robert,  111>. 
Akawunm,    See  Agama. 
Abunin,  F.  F.  de,  S400*. 
Alan,  Allen,  or  AUyn  (LaL  Ala- 

nw\  William,  Qtrd.  and  Abp,. 

2768;  ct  2766-667 


Albericns,  Cbsltflelwit,0k«yol(v- 
«r,  3276. 

Alberios    (Pr.  Auherj),  Clan- 

dins.    See  Aubery. 
Albert  «de  St.  Jacques  (origin' 

ally     Christophe      Merdm-), 

2862*. 
Albertl,  Michael,  4743 
Albertos  Magnus^  Bp^  17,  18, 

2027*. 
Albinos,  Flaocns.     Su   Alcai> 

nus. 
Albinus,  J.  G.,  3211. 
Albinos  (Dan.  Hridl  NIc.    Set 

livid. 
Albo,  Joseph.    See  Joseph. 
Albrecht,  Ueorg,  2300, 2060,3207, 

3441. 3707. 
Albrecht,  W.  J^  3066*. 
Alcboras,  Cisterciensis,  14. 
^loorvrn.    See  Mohammed. 
Alcuinns,  or  F.  Albinos,  12. 
Aleune  ri^Mumit  633. 
Aldenhoren,  1722. 
Alderete,  Bernardo  de,  8076. 
Alembert,  Jean   Le  Bond  d*, 

4060. 
Alefeld,  J.  L.,  786u 
Ales  or  Hales,  Alexander  de.  At 

Alexander. 
Ales    {Fr.   L'Oiseau),    Petms, 

2044. 
Alethophilos.  peeudon.^  763. 
Aletophilns,  Ulerouymos,  pteu- 

dofi.,110. 
Aleris  (or  Alexis?),  James  de. 

&f  Alexis. 
Alexander  AphroditMnsis^  1668. 
Alexaniler.  Archibald,  4380. 
Alexander   de  Ales   or  Halea, 

2023*. 
Alexander,  John.  3041;  cf  2106. 
Alexander,  William,   Earl   </ 

Stirling,  3200. 
Alexis  {or  Alerisf),  James  de^ 

14051  (^dd.). 
Alexins.  H.  J.,  1148. 
Al-Faribt.    AeFarAbf. 
AUbnsos.    Su  Alphonsus. 
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Alford,  Joaeph,  4502. 
Al-Gaz£It,  AlfpuzAll,  vr  Algaxel. 

Se^  Qhax&lt. 
Alg^r,  W.   R.,  608,  1361,  1366, 

1403,  Usa,  1733»,  1793,  1916, 

2316,  2448,  3121. 
Aliiwn,  W.  P.,  4836. 
AVkuna^  1332. 
Allacci  {JLaL  Allatiiu),  LeoDe, 

2711. 
Allan  Rankc.    iSseKardec. 
Alle.  Mtnne^hert  . . .  Opreitningt 

438>. 
Allen,  James,  4538. 
Allen,  John.  19U0. 
Allen,  f/r  AUyn,  William,  Qird. 

and  Ahp.    See  Alan. 
Allen,  WUliam,  D.D^  4188-89. 
AUent,  B.,  p$eitden.    See   Bal- 

land. 
Aller,  J.  Tan,  2227. 
Alley,  Jerome,  1284. 
Allgaren,  T.  S.,  1817. 
AUgemeinfauluJu  Thier$eden- 

kunde,  4»I2. 
AUibone,  &  A.,  2395,  tt. 
Allin,  Tliomaji,  1062. 
AUnqritt,  £.  J.,  1817. 
Alphen,  Hierony  mn«  Tan.  4004. 
Alphonaus,  or  Alfonatu,  Petrus, 

BurgensiubOL 
Alstrin,  Erik,  2640,  4748. 
AUe  und  neue  Zeugnu$e,  2524. 
Altenburg.  1536-37. 
Althaus,  Aug.,  2338. 
AlrareK,  Balthaaar,  601,  n. 
Alvarez,  Luis,  3348^. 
Alrernua,  Unilielmus.    SeeOni- 

lielmus. 
AmanduA,  SainL    See  Soao. 
Amandua  Tenia,  pseudon^  666. 
AmbroHch,  J.  J.  A.,  173L 
Ambrose,  Isaac,  2080. 
AmbrosiuR,  Saint,  Abp.  ((f  Mi- 
lan, 2381,  2946.  3183,  n. 
Ame  (De  I)  des  betteM,  4724. 
Ame  {V).  Entretiens,  1140. 
Ame  (L  k  ou  U  stftUme,  etc., 

177. 
Amelincourt,  M.  d^pritrtyPHU- 

don^  4606. 
Amerbach,  or  Amerpach,  Titua, 

23. 
Amea,  William,  2825. 
Amillet  de  Sagrie,  P.  H.,  1053. 
Amiot.  or  Amyot,  J.  M.,  1504. 
Amiraut.    Set.  Amyraut. 
Ammon,  C.  F.  von,  1752,  2218, 

4066. 
Amner,  Richard,  2223. 
Amory,  Thomaa  f*'John  Bun- 

Cle,  Eaq.*'],  863. 
Amory,  ttev,  Thomaa,  849,  3236. 
AmuBement  phiUttophiquty  4754. 
Amyot.    See  Amiot. 
Amyraut     (Lat     Amyraldus), 

Moyae,  2486. 
Analyae  de  VApocalypte,  2528. 
Analyae   tur  Fdme   du   b8Ut. 

4791. 
AnalytU  of  Man,  2342. 
Anaximenea,  1646-47. 
AndiUa,  Ruardua,  444, 730. 
And6oI,  2828. 
Andrea  di  8.  Tbmmaao  {former' 

ly  Lerarettl),  2824. 
Andreae,  Sam.,  464S». 
Andreae,  Tobiaa,  41,  42. 
Andreas,  Antoniua,  2021,  n. 
Andreaai,  Marailio.  4497. 
Andrevra,  Eliaha,  4000,  4098. 
Andrews,  L.  F.  W.,  4254. 
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Andrlea.  Jndocoa,  2829-^,2832. 

Angeli.  Qiuaeppe.  3080^. 

Angela  Lament  (The),  3754. 

Angelua  Slleaiua,  Johl,  jvaevdon., 
2097^  n. 

Anglua  ex  Albiis,  ntomaa.  Set 
White. 

Anima  (Celebres  Opinionea  de), 
1671. 

AniwML  Brutomm,  4761. 

Anima  triumphant,  666. 

Animadveriiimei  in  Nodum, 
4543. 

Animal  TnstinHt,  4878. 

Anim/iux  (Lea)  plus  que  nut- 
chine,  4767. 

Animi  ImmortalitaU  (De),  821. 

Anmtrkungen  (Kane),  72. 

Anmerkungen  (Vemunit-  nnd 
achriftmlaaige),  2624. 

Anmerkuftffen  und  ZweifelyWi. 

Annam  Bhatta,  1425. 

Annett,  Peter,  8141-44,  cL  3146- 
47. 

Anonymi  etgu$dam  teria  Dit- 
tfui*it%a,»Kha^ 

Anonymi  DHueidationet,  448. 

Anqnetil  da  Perron,  A.  H., ISei^ 
OH,  1392, 1410»;  e£  1375,  n. 

Anaaldi,  C.  I.,  1741,  3519,  3611- 
12. 

Anaellua,  SckoUutieut,  2646. 

Ansel mua,  Abp^  2020,  n. 

Answer  to  an  Anonymous  Ld^ 
for,  4094. 

Anthropoa,  pseudon.,  4371. 

Jnthropofophia  Theomaaica,4X^ 

Anti-AnnihOationist,  4316. 

Antidole{An)  against  Infidelity, 
74. 

Antinuitfrialismt  (L*),  167. 

AntilfiUJon,  004. 

Antoine  de  Saint-Oenraia,  A., 
4812. 

Anton,  CC  096. 

Antontana,  Margarita,  an  imag- 
inary  authnress,  mant^/ac- 
tured  out  qf  the  title  qf  abook\ 
691. 

Ant«)nio  da  Natividade,  2823. 

Apeleutherus,  1034. 

Aphorismen,  930. 

Apacataitasis  (TheX  4671. 

ApoUinaria,  2639.  ^ 

Apologie  des  bestes,  4752. 

Apologie  (An)  of  Infants,  4524. 

Ap<tstotical  Omstitutions,  294>. 

Apoatoliua,  Michaiil,  2029«. 

Apparebit  rtpentinus  dies,  3183. 

Apvendix  to  the  First  I\irt  of 
Ute  Enquiry,  etc.,  127. 

Aquariua,  pseudon^  4849. 

Aquinaa,  or  de  Aquino,  Thomas, 
Saint.    See  Thomas. 

Arcudlua,  Petnia,  2818,  2826. 

ArdAi  Virif,  1388;  cf.  1403*,  n. 

Arpena,  J.  B.  Boyer,  Marquis  d\ 
791*. 

Argument  eonerrning  the  Hu- 
man Soul*  seperate  [sic]  Sub- 
si  stance,  68. 

Argument  (x.n)  fT09ir*3  etc- 
2r95. 

Arguments  and  Replies,  80. 

Arguments,  Natural^  etc.,  989. 

Ariadne,  1081. 

AriRtotelea,  1617-45;  cf.  15.  n., 
621,  624,  632,  698, 1301%  1571, 
1671*.  1608, 1668,  n.,  1676»,  n- 
1703, 1706,  n.,  1723*,  n.,  1936. 

Arixa,  Juan  de,  8766*. 

Amaold,  Antotne,  46061 


Arnold,  Gottfried.  2525,  n. 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  1987. 

Arnold!    de  Usingen,  Bartbol ' 

Su  Usingen. 
Arnonlx,  Francis,  3322^. 
Amachwanger,  J.  C,  3214. 
Aron  Afla.    See  Aaron  Ab^sh. 
Ars  bene  rivendi  et  marUtutit 

3296-97,  2461«  (Add.). 
Art  moriendi,  2381* 
Artobe,  J.  C.    Slee  Artopoeos. 
Artopoeua  {Germ,  Becker),  J.  C, 

472,  2103,  2605-06. 
Arvemus,  Ouilielmos.   See  Goi- 

lielmus. 
Asgill,  John,  2396-07,  2402;  ci 

2996. 
Ashby,  Richard,  jvsetMbn.,  2S57* 

{Add.), 
Aapland,  Robert,  4632. 
Assemani,  O.  S.,  246>. 
Assembly  of  Divines.   Su  West- 
minster. 
A««heton,  William,  712L 
Astruc,  Jean,  825^ 
Athenagoras,  298T-38. 
Athanasiay  oder  Gr&nde,  1068. 
Athaiiaain8,J9y«aiii<iitM,  16819. 
Athaoasioa,  fteaMfo-,  S690». 
Atkins.  W.  B..  3127. 
Atkinson,  U.  O.,  809. 
Atkinson,  J.  C  4880. 
AUempt    (An)    to    exkiba    the 

Meaning,  4663. 
Auberius,  Claadias.     See  A»- 

bery. 
Anberlen,  C.  A.,  23631. 
Aubert  de  U  Cbesnaye  des  Bda, 

F.  A.,  4765,  4767. 
Aubert,  Francis,  4772. 
Aubert,  Mariua,  the  Abbi,  1157. 
Aubery  (LaL  Alberins  or  Aabe> 

riua),  Claude,  602.  2953. 
Aubry,  J.  B.,232,47S9. 
Aucapitaine,     Henri,     Barony 

1992*. 
Audebert,  Etienne,  282$^. 
At^ferstehustg  (Die)  der  Tadleny 

3064. 
At[ferstehung  (Die)  Jem  Ckristi, 

3148. 
Aufrrstehung   (Die)    ustd    das 

Weltgerieht,  3085. 
Anfrrstfhungrgesehi^te     (DieX 

3153,  3155. 
Auf*r.-tehungsge»ehichte  (Uebtf 

die),  3162. 
Aug6,     Lazare,     1246^     2363^ 

{Add.). 
Anger,  Denya.  2854*  {Add,\ 
Auffwtiniana    .  .  .    JDoctrina, 

4542. 
Auguatinns,  Aurelioa,  SaintBoA 

Jip,.  14,  n..  389,  390,  562,  563, 

2014, 31 83,  n.,  4615 ;  cC  66, 2008, 

2089,  2865,  2926,  4531,  4539, 

4642. 
Aumeur,  4791. 
Aura,  pseudon,,  4449. 
Aurelllo  (LaL  Aorellna),  0.  B^ 

2952. 
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1411. 
Brine,  John,  3965. 
Britifc,  Sven.    Set  Lafl:erbring. 
Brinkman,  W.  T.,  3076. 
Brhtead,    Rev.    Mr.    [John?], 

2186»,  n. 
Bristow,  Richard,  2767-^. 
Brittan,    S.    B.,    4345,    4686», 

4689». 
Britzger,  F.  X.,  2905. 
Brockett,  L.  P.,  149&i. 
Brock.  C.  A.  Taa  den,  2425. 
Brockhaua,  HermatiD,  1370. 
Bronifield,  T.  R.,  106>. 
Bronner,  J.  J.,  1931i>. 
Brotiks.  John,  M.D^  4425. 
Brotjkd.  Theodore,  4487. 
Brougham,       Uennr,       Baron 

Brougham    and   Vaux,    1091, 

4S51;   cf.  276,  277,  279.   280, 

1710. 
Broughton,  Hugh,  2658. 
Broughton,  John,  84;  cf.  85,  90. 
Broughton,  Tbonuus  187,   188, 

856. 
Broustin,  Stephanna,  2056. 
Brown,  Alexander,  4122. 
Brown,  David,  2315. 
Brown,  J.  N.,  4462. 
Brown,     Jamea,     Missionary^ 

4040. 
Brown.  James,  D.D.,  of  Bam- 

weU,  4167. 
Brown,  Prqf.  John,  D.D.,  2588, 

3107. 
Brown.  Richard,  2335*. 
Brown,  Richard,  Z).Z>.,  1825. 
Brown,  Thomas,  3762. 
Brown,  Qipl.  ThonuM,  4821-22, 

4826,  486t>. 
Brown.  Thomas,  M.D.^  1040. 
Browne,  I.   H.,  Ute  elder,  821, 

822.  • 

Browne,   I.    II.,    the    younger^ 

1047. 
Browne,  John,  of  Sidney  Sussex 

0>tUge,  4079. 
Browne,  .5«r  Thomas,  2073». 
Brownlee,  W.  C,  4230. 
Brownson.  0.  A.,  3756",  4636,  n. 
Bruce,  John,  4575. 
Bruch,  J.  F.,  499,  1789. 
Brncker,  Jac,  622,  1887,  1960, 

1976. 
Brugwh,  Ilcinrich,  1356. 
Brunet,  (P.)  (J.,  1301. 
Bruno.  Antonio,  603. 
'Bruno,  Domenico.  2889^  {Add.). 
Brunn,  P.  J.,  1987 •,  n. 
BruMcho,  Bernardo,  4661. 
Brutus,  Jac,  Novocomrnsis,  19. 
Brusen  de  la  Martiniire,  A.  A., 

545*. 
Bryant.  Alfred,  2320,  3108. 
Buchanan.  David.  34. 
Buchanan,  Francis.  1440*. 
Bucher,  101-108;  ct  104,  n. 


Bucher,  J.,  1616^. 
Buchon,  J.  A.,  1291. 
Bucbwitz,  J.  L.,  850. 
Buck,  Charles,  2238. 
Buck,  F.  J.,  4770. 
Buckingham,  Edgar,  1164. 
Buckmann,  Qabr.,  1816. 
Buckminster,  Joseph,  4116. 
Budieus,  Joh.,  2794. 
Buddeus.  J.  F.,  103,  547,  1878, 

3890;  ct3893. 
BOckUin    (Das)    vom    Leben^ 

1102. 
BOchlein  (Das)  von  der  Aufer- 

stehung,  3084. 
BUchner,  Qottfried,  2561,  3237, 

4555 
Bachner,  Lonis,  334,  835,  345, 

364. 
BUhei,  Engel  ron.  1220. 
BUlflnger,  or  BiilflSnger.     Su 

Bilflnger. 
Buffon,  G.  L.  Leclerc,  Count  de, 

4769;  cf.  4771. 
Bugnus,  8.  L.,  4736. 
Buhle,  J.  Q.,  568*.  n.,  1042. 
Bulkeley,  J.,  3227*. 
Bulkiey,  S.  C,  4296. 
Bull.  George,  Bp.,  2570. 
Bulstrode,  Whitelocke,  1553. 
Bumsla,    Abba   Ben    Solomon. 

.See  Abb4. 
Buucle,  John, pseudon.,  863,  n. 
Bundehesh,  1385-M,  1403^  n. 
Bundeto,  Otrlos,  2394». 
Bunsen,  C.  C.  J.,  1300>,  1364. 
Bunyan,  John,  3348*,  n.,  3710. 
Bunzlau,   Abba  Ben   Solomon. 

&^  Abba. 
Buob,  Ch.,  1141. 
Burchard.  C.  M.,116. 
Burckhardt,  or  Burkhardt,  J.G., 

3053,4623. 
Burckhardt,  L.  E.,  2005. 
Burd,  Richard,  3601. 
Burder,  U.  F.,  4568. 
Burder,  John,  4638. 
Burgensis,    Petms   Alphonsos. 

See  Alphonsus. 
Burgess,  Daniel,  2986. 
BurgeM,  George,  Bp.,  2448*. 
Burghardt,  A.  M.,  3128. 
Buridan.  Jean,  4738,  n. 
Burkhardt.    Su  Burckhardt. 
Burman.  A.  J.,  506. 
Burmoister,  Herm.,  845. 
Burnet,  Gilbert.  2103. 
Burnet.  Thomas,  213a-42,  3014>; 

cf  2146,  2157. 
Burnett,  C.  M.,  307»  (Add.)^ 
Burnham  Society.  492. 
Burnouf,  E.  (L.),  1406,  n. 
Burnouf,  Eufine,  1374-75, 1428, 

1435*,    n.,  1458-^9,    1469;  ct 

1370,  n.,  1461. 
Burnside,  Robert,  1035. 
Burr,  C.  C,  4327. 
Burrus,  Christoph.    Su  Borro. 
Burruss,  J.  C,  4390. 
Burt,  Jepbthah,  4128. 
Burthogge,     Richard,    61,    67, 

3791. 
Burton,  Charles,  3656. 
Burton,  Philip,  4064. 
Busffitts     (Dutch,   Buys),    Joh., 

2653. 
Busch,  4552. 
Bush,  George,  2373,  8000,  8174; 

cf  3091-95,  3097-09. 
Bushnan,  J.  S.,  4832. 
Butler,  Alban,  2903. 
Bittler,  JoMph,  Bp.,  771, 1050. 


Butler,  W.  A.,  1723». 
Buttstedt.  J.  A.,  1577. 
Buxtorf,  Jch.,  the  elder,  1060,  n. 
Buxtorl^  Joh.,  Vte  youfi^er,  1990. 
Buys  (LcU.  Bu8«us),  Job.    Ses 
Busieus. 

B.  V.  J.  Mathematischer^  etc, 
810. 

Byles,  Mather,  3011. 

C,  0.  M.,  3740*. 
C,  R.,  271. 

Cm  W.,  M.D.    See  Coward,  Wil- 
liam. 
Caboche>DemerTille,  J.,  4852. 
Cadonici,  Giovanni,  2683-84. 
Caeilnion,  2644^. 
Oelius,  or  Celins,  Mich.,  4520. 
CKmmerer,  A.  F.,  447. 
CKaar,  C.  A.,  000. 
Csesarius  HieiiterbacensiSt  3281^ 
Cahagnet,  L.  A.,  4683. 
Cahen,  Samuel,  1820. 
Cahier.    See  Cayet. 
d^eUnuB,  P.  V.  (P.).  See  Cayet. 
C^jetaniu,  Tllomas  de  Vio,  CUrd, 

See  Vio. 
CalderoD  de   la  Barca,  Pedro, 

2842. 
Caldwell,  R.,  1322. 
Calixtus,  F.  U.,  2147*,  2480,  d., 

2840. 
Ofclixtus,    Georg,    2063,    2108, 

2480,  2833,  2840,  3204,  3443; 

cf  2837. 
Callery,  J.  M.,  1505". 
Calmet,  Augustine,  1730,  2144; 

cf  4665. 
CTalonius,  Henr.,  830. 
Calvert,  George,  4477. 
Calvert,  James,  1310. 
Calvin,  Jean,    2578c,  2600;    cf. 

2648,  3608-3700,  4511-13, 4621, 

4577-78,  n. 
Oalvinistic  Views,  4513. 
Caraerarius,  Barthol.,  2751. 
Camerarius,  Ellas,  72. 
Oampaner-Thal  (Das),  063. 
Campbell,  Alexander,  4463. 
Campbell,    Archibald,   £^.   qf 

Aberdeen,  2527. 
Campbell,      Frqf.     Archibald, 

D.D.,  773. 
Campbell,  George,  3748. 
CJampbell,  Zenas,  4397-08. 
Campe,  J.  II.,  882;  cf  892,  902. 
Campellis,  Guil.  de  (fV.Guil.da 

diampeaux),  Bp.,  390*. 
Campharo,  or  (^amphora,  Jacobo^ 

566. 
Camus,  J.    P.,  Bp.   of  BeUey, 

3329. 
(}anales,  Johannes,  FerrariensiSt 

2038. 
Chndid  Examination,  3958. 
Candidus.    See  Blancard. 
Candlish,  R.  8.,31S0.< 
Canfleld,  Russel,  4183.       ' 
Canz,  I.  G.  (LaL  T),  449,  7T8, 

782, 783,  2169,  3028,  3034. 
Oipistranus,  Joannes,  3187. 
Cappadoce.  A.,  25S4. 
Cappe.  New  come,  2228. 
Cappcl,  Louis,  2517. 
Capreolus,  Jac.,  652. 
Capron,  E.  W.,  467i 
Caraccioli,  833. 
Ounccioli  (LaL  Caraccioltu,  or 

de  Licio),  Rob.,  570. 
Caramuel  y  Lobkowitz,  Joaii, 

1552,  23S9*  (Add.). 
Carattini,  Qund.  481. 
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Cardano.  GiroUuno  (Lai.  Hiero* 

nymus  CardaniM),  688. 
OardlUo  de  ViUalpando,  Oaq». 

See  Villalpaodo. 
Carena,  Giacinto,  4824. 
Carillon,  A.  C,  3540. 
Carlborg.  Job.,  1810. 
Carle,  P.  J.,  the  AbU,  3753. 
Carl  lie,  (tr  Carlisle,  Cfaristupber, 

2648.  2651. 
Carlile,  James,  DJ}^  3582. 
Carli»ta<lt,  A.  (R.)  von.    See  Bo- 

denstein. 
CArniichncI,  Andrew,  266*. 
Caroloatadius,  A.  (R.)    Ste  Bo- 
de ostein. 
Carov6.  F.  W.,  4184. 
Carpenter,  Bei\}amin,  2240. 
Carpov,  Jacob,  454,  2406. 
Carpzov,   J.    B.,   the    younger ^ 

»72,  2681* ;  cf.  2678-79. 
Carriere,  Moria,  1496«. 
Carrillo,  Martin,  2800». 
Carrique,  Richard,  4154. 
Carstens,  A.  P.  L^  838. 
Oartarius,  J.  L.,  604. 
Chrtel  aux  philoM^hes,  183. 
Cartesias,  Renatos.     See  !)«•• 

cartes. 
Cartheny,   Jean    de,    2045-46, 

2050,  n. 
CarthuHienflis.  Dionysius.     See 

Dionysiiis  de  Leewis. 
Carthusiensis,  Jacobus.    Set  Ja- 

cobnn  de  Clusa. 
Cartier,  Uallns,  189. 
Oartwright,  Christopher,  653. 
CaruH.  F.  A.,  246,  1765. 
CaMiIo,  Grisostomo  JavoUi  da. 

Sef  Javelll. 
Casalensis,  Chrysostomos.    See 

JavelH. 
Casalls,  Eugtoe,  1310». 
Cascini.  .Sam.    See  Cassinoi. 
Case,  Thomas,  3450. 
CaAHander,  Geo.,  4522. 
Ca»«el8,  W.  R.,  1185. 
CaftHiodoniii,  M.  A.,  11. 
CasHinus  de  Casninis  (Jlal.  Cm> 

cini),  Sam.,  568. 
CaHsou,  Charles,  1291. 
CkMtellani,  P.  N.,  1571. 
Castillon   (Ital.   SaWemini    da 

Castiglione,     Lot    CaatiUio- 

nei»),  J.  F.  H.  M.,  196 ;  ct  203, 

n. 
CaswMl,  Edward,  2299. 
Gttnpatha-Br&hmanOy  1410. 
Catarino,  Ambrogio.   Sse  Catha- 

rinuM. 
CMeeh  ism  (The)  qf  tfie  Shamans^ 

1437. 
Catharine  of  Genoa,  SainL   See 

Cattarina. 
Catharinns  (Ital.  Catarino)  Am* 

broniuH,  Abp.^  2043. 
Oathnlisch^       Glauberu  •  XeAre, 

2865. 
Oato.     Von    der    Beriimmung, 

883. 
Cattarina  (Fieschi,  Lai,  Flisca) 

Adorno,    or   Adorna,    Saint^ 

often  called  Saint  Catharine 

of  Genoa,  2724-25. 
Caulflttld,  213. 
Caum  Dei,  3791. 
Cavallero  de  Isla,  Martin,  3219*. 
Cayet,  or  Cahier  (Lat  Caieta- 

nu8),  P.  V.  (P.),  2!r81,  2788;  cf. 

2790. 
Celano.  Thomas  da.     Ste  Tbo* 


mas. 
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Celias,  Mich.    aMCseUna. 

Cellarius,  Balth.,  2103. 

Cellarius,  Christoph,  1919,  n. 

Ortainty  (The),  etc,  404,  486. 

Chabercelaye,  2806. 

Chace,  O.  I.,  1180. 

Chacon  (Lat,  Ciaoonna  or  Oaf 

conios),  Alfonso.  4660. 
Chais  de  Sourcesol,  4092-03. 
Chahu,  Philippe.  4503. 
Chalmers,  Thumaa,  3531. 
Champaignac  Jsaa  de,  610. 
Champeaux,  Gail.  de.   See  Gun- 

pellis. 
Champollion-Figenc,  J.  J.,  1300. 
Chandien  (Heb,  Sadeel),  Ant.  La 

Roche  de,  2775. 
Chandler,  — — ,  qf  GlcueeateTf 

4008. 
Chandler,  Samoel,  814K. 
Chandler.  S.  C,  2320>. 
Chanet,  Pierre,  4712-13. 
Cbaiming.  W.  £.,  P.P.,  1181-32, 

3380,3543. 
Cfiant  (Le)  du  efgne»  948*. 
Chao^i,  or  Chow-U,  1505^.      . 
Chapman,  J.  L.,  4373. 
Chappelow,  Leonard,  2570. 
Xapic  f  H)  Ao0(ur«,  2125. 
Charisi.  Jndah.    See  Judah. 
Outritp  MitlaJten,  4500. 
Charleton  or  Charlton.  Walter, 

ir./>.,660;  cf.674. 
Charlevoix.  P.  F.  X.  de,  1313. 
Charlton,  Walter.    See  Cbarto- 

ton. 
Charp,  Mr.,  paeudofu,  143. 
Charroo,  Pier^^  4712. 
Chaadai,    Abraham   Bar.      See 

Abraham. 
Chase,  Thomas,  1650. 
Chaaseand,  G.  W^  1901. 
Chateaubriand,  F.  A.,  FSse.  de, 

2229. 
Chitcl,  F.  F..  the  Abbi,  1183. 
Channcy,    Charles,    4017-4028, 

4037 ;  cf.  4062,  4069,  4106. 
Ch&ndogya  Vpaniehad,  1412. 
Cheever,  O.  B.  3304-95,  3307- 

98. 
Chemnitx.  Christian,  8333. 
Chosnel,  Adolphe,  MarquiM  de, 

4H54. 
CheeUr  Playt^WSn,  n. 
Chevalier.  J.  P.,  386^. 
Chcwney,  Nicholas,  3785. 
Chiaverini,  Luigi,  4813. 
Chi-kinfj.    See  Shi-king. 
Child,  Mrs.  L.  M.  (F.\  1296. 
Chillingworth,  WUliam,   4692- 

93;  4599. 
Chiniac  de  la  Bastide  du  Claox, 

Pierre,  134d».      « 
Chisdai.    Abraham    Bar.      See 

Abntnam. 
Chishull,  Edmund,  2115,  2125- 

27 ;  cf.  2123. 
Chladny  {LaL  Chladeniua),  J. 

M.,3002. 
Choisy,  F.  T.,  ^6M  dsL  600. 
Chim-king.    See  JSffinJdng, 
Chow4i.    See  Chao-1i. 
ChrastoviuB,  Andr.,  2776*. 
Christ  our  Life^  4241. 
Christ  (Der)  und  du  Swigkeit, 

2237. 
Christ.  Wllh.,  1648. 
ChriHfli}ke  owtrdenkingeHyTX^, 
Christian  ProsnecU,  2326. 
Christ  iani.  C.  J.  R^  1006. 
ChristianuSjOseaMfoit..  867. 
Chriatiiab,  ThMdac,  a017,  ife  • 


Chrifltmaa,  Henrr,  2338. 
(%ryso«tomaa,    Jouinea.      S^ 

Joannes. 
Chnard.  J.,  1248. 
Chnbb,  Thomaa,  180>. 
Chn-hi.  or  Chu-tse,  calUd  Wap* 

kong,  1506».  1508-09. 
Chumnus,  cr  NathanaiM,  Kie»> 

phoruH,  1672-7>. 
Chung-yttng,  1506-1506*. 
CbnrchUl,  C  H.,  1900k 
Chn-tse.    Sre  Chn-hi. 
Chwolsobn,  P»Tld,  2006,  n. 
Chf-farhian.    See  F»-hian. 
Cbytneus  (Oer.  KochkalT),  D»> 

vid,  2747,  3314. 
Ciaoonus  or  -ins.    See  Cbaooa. 
Cicero,  M.  T.,  1660-66;  tL  VBk 

n.,  1600. 
Cicogna.  Hichele,  372». 
Oi'MLe),  etc.,  3401. 
Cieezkowski,  August  Tcm,  8087. 
CigttinioK.  Nicolaoa,  2061. 
Cioja,  Ant.,  2702». 
Clark,  J.,  4213. 
Clark,  R.  W,  3679. 
Clarke,  Adam,  4804.  n. 
aarke,  G.  W.,  3507*. 
Clarke.  George,  4056w  4066. 
Clarke,  J.  F.,  4478-70. 
Clarke,  John,  Vicar  ofDuxfmdt 

3078. 
Clarke.  R^v.  John.  D.D.,  4010. 
Oarke,  Richai^  3974,  8082. 
Clarke.  Samuel,  P.P.,  715,2116, 

cf  173,  2123,  2125,  2128. 
Clasen,     er    Classen,     BuusL 

1257*. 
Claudianns  Ham«rtna,  0. 10. 
Clausen,  H.  N..  1818,  n. 
Clausen.  Job.,  2640. 
Clausing,  Heinr.    See  gi*M*in^ 
aannwitK.  Bened..  202»». 
Clayton,  W.  W,  4465.  • 
Clear  DisiinetioH,  3054. 
Cleaveland,  John,  4009. 
Cltfs  (Les)  du  purgaMrtj  2SS0^ 
Oemm,  H.  W.,  21S7. 
Clere(La/.Clericus),JeaLn.    At 

LeCIerc. 
Clericus  a   Belliberona,  K.  f. 

See  Le  Clerc  de  Beauberon. 
aerke    (LaL    Clercnsk    Jolin. 

2947. 
Clermont-Loddve,  G.  S.  J.  Gvil- 

hem  d«,Bartm  df  Sainie-Oraii^ 

See  SaintfvOoix. 
Cling,  8816.  n. 
Clowes,  John,  260. 
Cludius,  H.  H.,  1977. 
Clnge,  a  Gw    See  Klnge. 
Clusa,  Jacobus  de.   See  JacobM. 
Cnotsan,  Cnut.  1056. 
Cobb.    Sylmnns,    4225,    42a6^ 

4399, 4434,  n.,  4440,  4448. 
Cobbold,  J.  S.,  2219. 
Cochelet,  Anastase,  8606-3700. 
Cochem,  Martin  von,  2100. 
Cochlsus,  Job..  2743. 
Cochrana,  James,  2801, 2837. 
Cockbum.  Archibald,  2538. 
Cockburn,  Mrt.  C.  (T.X   8008, 

8082. 
Cockbum,  John.  8487. 
Cbdejc  E9tmientis,3I!A, 
Codoraann,  Salomon,  462S. 
Ofler,  or Ooler,  M. CL676. 
C511n,  D.  0.  C.  Ton,  1774. 
Oeto  (De)  ei  due  MirabHibm, 

8372. 
Cogan,  TbomM,  412L 
CognatWi  Joh.    AeOonatA 
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Ooirabrs  (Lot.  C<mimbrica),C7ni- 

vtrtidade  de,  621. 
Going,  J  F.,  225. 
Colberg.  E.  C,  1810;  cf.  1818. 
Cole,  James,  2388». 
Colebrooke,  U.  T.,  1404»,  n.,  1421, 

1447, 1448. 
Coleman,  Thomas,  3113. 
Coler,  J.  J.,  3d2. 
Coler,  Jac.,  605. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  2395,  n. 
Coles,  Abraham,  3185. 
Colinot,  Ou  Abbi,  2137. 
Collard,  Thomas,  2096. 
Collet,  Auguste,  3756». 
Collet,  Pierre,  2887*. 
Collet,  J.,  3374. 
Colliber,  Samoel,  127, 3856. 
Collie,  Darid,  1506. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  89,  2118,  2983. 
Collier.  John,  240. 
Collin,  Pet.,  818. 
Collin  de  Plancy,  J.  A.  8.,  3283,  n. 
Collins,  Anthony,  178,  2116. 
Collius  (Pal.  Oollio),  Franciscus, 

4689,  4663,^  n. 
Colomme,  J.  B.  8..  3705,  n. 
Colamna  {Ital.  Colonnak  .Sgi- 

dius  de,  Ramanaii,  2021,  n. 
ComaHnus,  O.  C,  2103. 
Comitibos,  Petnis  de,  3676*. 
(hmpluncU  de  Idme  dampnit^ 

246W  i^Add,).  I 

Cnmpnft  (Le)  et  kalendrier.  3298. 
Concordia  Rationi$^  etc^  3797. 
Condillac.  £.  B.  de,  477L 
Coners.  O.  J.,  2387. 
Omftrenct  (A)  between  the  Soul 

and  the  Body,  3357. 
Oanfririe  depriirtu  2927. 
ConAicias  {Chin.  Kong-tse,  or 

Kong-fu-tse),  1301, 1500-1506*. 
Conimbrica.    &^  Coimbra. 
Cbr^jedure*  philotophiqueM,  2564. 
Cbiyeetures  upon  the  Mortality, 

etc^  877. 
Connelly.  T.  P^  2636. 
Connov,   or   Connoren,    C.    F., 

3353. 
Oonradi.  Kaidmir.  1110. 
Oonrin;;,  Hermann,  785,  2843. 
Conrias.  Florentius,  Atn>^  4531. 
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Edda,  the  Pro$e,  1339. 
Edgar,  Samuel,  2714. 
Edgar,  William,  4149. 
Edkins,    JoM*ph,    1476%   1483«, 

1522. 
Edmonds,  J.  W.,  4600. 
Edmtmdson,  Jonathan,  8642. 
Edwards,  B.  B.,  3083. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  elder, 

3737,  4072;  cf.  4056. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  Vu  younger, 

4062. 
Edwards,  Peter,  4565. 
E<lwards,  William,  4875. 
Edzardi,  J.  H.,  3891. 
I-Mzardi,  Sebast.,  3822,  n.,  3S83. 
Eggenfeld,  J.  C,  666. 
Eggor,  Joli.,  1883. 
Eggers.  J.  H.  C,  1538. 
Egomet,  M.D.,  pseudon.^  383. 
Ehrenborg,  Friedr.,  534,  3636. 
Ehrenberger,  Statins,  2513. 
Ehrhardt,  J.  G.  D.,  3075*. 
Elchhnff,  F.  G.,  147(>». 
Eichborn,  J.  G.,  1835. 
Evjenet  und  Premde*,  1153. 
Eindelijke  geluktaligheid  (De), 

4037. 
Bines  Anonymi  emtUiche  Unter- 

$uchung,  2505. 
Einzingor  von  Einxing,  J.  M.  M., 

185. 
Eisenmann,  J.  A.,  248. 
Eisenmenger,  J.  A.,  1877,  1935, 

n.,  1950,  n. 
Ekelund,  Jak.,  861. 
KlimmM  de  nUtaphynqtte,  162. 
EUunx,  1700. 
Eliakim,  pnudon.,  4390*. 
Elias  a  Sancta  Teresia  (formerly 

J.  B.  Wils),  2827. 
EUice,  James,  1821. 
Ellis,  Aaron,  4.391. 
Ellis.  G.  E.,  496,  n. 
Ellis.  William,  1307. 
Efoge  de  VE^fe.r,  3742-43. 
Elphinstone,  Mountstuart,  1456. 
Efpizon  an  $eine  Freunde,  951; 

cf  1016. 
Etpison,  Oder  iiber  meine  Pbri- 

i/atter;  94,9. 
ElMlale,  Samnel,  2239. 
KNwich,  J.  U.  von,  104. 
Elucidarium,  2020-20*. 
Ely,  E.  S.,  4242. 
Emerson,  Brown,  4139. 
Emerson,  G.  H.,  1213. 
Em6ry,  J.  A.,  3749,  3763;   cf 

3750. 
Ernes  P..  4632. 
Emmons,  Nathanael,  2291, 4030, 

4062, 4648.  . 

Em]>edoclefl,  Agrigentinus^ 

1559*. 
Em  pie,  Adam,  4178. 
Enemann,  M.,  4647. 
Enfantin,  (B.)  P.,  2368r,  2383k 

(Add.). 
Enfer  (V)  ditruU.  3969. 
Enjrol,  K.  C,  3617. 
EuKidbert,  3283*. 
Engolbert,  Herm.,  1795. 
Engelbrecht,  Uans,  3227*. 
Engelcken.  II.  C,  4610.  4661^ 
Kngttlhardt,  J.  0.,  3500*. 


Engelmann,  C.  P.  A.,  1101. 
Engelmann,  J.  F.,  2512. 
Engstrand,  1843. 
Ennemoser.  Joseph,  458. 
Enoch.  Book  of  1920. 
Enquiry  eoneeming  the    Star' 

nUy,  4321. 
Enquiry  (An)   into   the   Cbnee- 

quencen^  4649. 
Enquiry  (An)  into   the  JFbree, 

3138. 
Enquiry  (An)  into  the  Xaturt 

of  the  Human  Soul.  125,  126. 
Enquiry  (An)  into  the  Nature 

of  the  Human  Soul,  ite  Ori- 

gin,  etc.,  157. 
Enquiry   (A  Serious)  into   the 

Nature,  State^  etc.,  2577. 
Enquiry    (A    Brief)    into    the 

StaU,  etc.,  2202. 
Ensor,  George.  279. 
EntdMkUr  Atheismm,  3841. 
Entrtiien*    sur    la    nature    de 

r&me  dee  betee,  4772. 
Entretiene   $ur   la    reetituUom.  • 

3801. 
Entwurf(Knnw),  3486. 
Ephrsam,    £^ut.    Saint,   3406- 

06. 
Epicurus.  1648,  1675^  n. 
Epiphanius,  Fieudo-.  2645. 
Epistlet:  or,  The  Oreat  SalvO' 

tion,  4010. 
Epistles,Philosophieal,  837. 
Epistola,  etc.,  4540. 
£pUre  d  mon  eeprit,  152. 
Erbkam,  Heinr.,  4263. 
Krdmann,  J.  E.,  2S'2, 1110,  n. 
Erfordia,  Jacobus  de.    Su  Jae<^ 

bus  de  Clusa. 
Erigena,  Johannes  Scotus.    See 

Scotus. 
Erinherung  auf  die  Gegenme^f" 

nung,  119. 
Erinnerungen  Uber  Tresenreuter, 

254;. 
ErlUuterung      einee       Beweie- 

gruiuUs,  853. 
Ernesti,  J.  A.,  2466. 
Ernesti,  J.  D.,  3716. 
Emitter  Bfick,  1032. 
Eriirtrrung  (Srhrifl-  und    tct- 

nunftmj4s<4ige),  3608. 
Erbrterung  der  Pixige,  3493. 
ErOrterung  einiger  der  wiehtig- 

$lcn  Pragen,  .3>j97. 
Erroneous  Virws,  2431. 
Errors  (The)  of  Modem    77ke- 

otngy,  4329. 
Erskine,  William,  1389.  1393*. 
Erythropolitanus,    R.    L.      Ac 

Lutx. 
EschnUitogie,  2286. 
Eschenmayer,  C.  A.,  1031. 
Escriva,  Francisco,  2068. 
Esdrss.    See  Ezra. 
EfisUnsa  (Deir)  e  degU  aUri^ 

buti,  790. 
Bsposieione  H*ttn  tonetto,  1671*. 
Esquiros,  (II.)  A.,  1229*. 
Essai  de  psychologies  168. 
E<sai  trune  ristime.  138. 
Essa  i  etune  di  mon  stratum,  8960*. 
Ensa  i  ph  ilosoph  iqur,  4751 . 
Essai  sur  la  nature  de  rdme, 

138*. 
Essai  sur  la  providence,  8003. 
Efsais  de  morale,  2096. 
Essais  philosophique*.  1033. 
Euay  (The  Grand),  00. 
Essay  (A   MiscellaQeous  Meti^ 

physical),  486*. 
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St$ay  (An)  cfmeeming  the  En- 

Wian  Rational  Soul,  184. 
Euay  an  fVcufidaU'on,  450. 
£uay    (An)    on    ImmortaUty, 

1025. 
JBnay  (An)  on  the  JHttindum, 

etc  ado. 
Bnay  (An)  on  fA«  Divine  Aip 

e<!mtYy,  3921. 
JBway  (An)  on  the  Doctrine  of 

Eternal  Punishments.  40(!0. 
Bnay  on  the  Evidence^  2578«. 
Essay  rm  the  HnppineUt  3524. 
&*ay  ( An)  on  the  immateriality, 

213. 
Essay  (An)  on  the  Immortality, 

890. 
Essay  on  Me  Iniermeditite  State, 

2575. 
£May  (An)  on  the  Returrtction, 

3015. 
Essay  on  fA«  Rewards  of  Eter- 
nity, 3495. 
JBuay  (An)  on  the  State  of  the 

SouL22bO. 
Essay  (hn)  proving,  etc.,  8fi06. 
Esstay  (An)  toward*  the  Proqf, 

2r>41. 
Essay  (An)  towards  demonstra- 
ting, etc.,  17^. 
Essay  (An)  upon  (A«   StniZ  q^ 

Af  m,  70,  n. 
Essay  (A  Moral)  upon  the  Soul 

of  Man,  56,  70.  n. 
Essay x:    on    Retirement^    etc., 

873». 
Eetibiufl  Psychalethes^jMetidon., 

73. 
Entlin,  J.  P.,  4123. 
EUrnal  Misery,  3918. 

frmal  Punishment,  4143. 
ud(8  ntr  la  thiorie,  1018. 
Suon,  F..  344. 

Eugenicui!,  Marcas,  Abp^y  2722. 
Enter,  Leonhard,  144. 
Euripidos,  1718. 
Kuf«ebiuH  AUjcnndrinus,  2644*. 
Euschius  Devoniensis.pKticion., 

2578«. 
Eusebius^  Emesenus,  2044*. 
EoNtratius.        Cbniton^tnopolt- 

tonus,  2718. 
Euthanalos,  2432. 
Etxxngelium  (Das  ewige),  3803. 
Evanfl.  David.  4046. 
Evans,  Juhn,  2430. 
Evelt,  Jul.,  2313. 
Everett,  L.  S.,  4211. 
Evers,  O.  C.  H.,  911. 
Evidence  (An)  for  Immortality, 

516. 
Evidence  (The)  for  our  Satnour's 

Resurrrction,  3137. 
Evidence    (The)    qf    Relation, 

984. 
Evidence  (The)  of  the  Resurree- 

tinn,  3146. 
Eoidrns  De.monstratio,  3840. 
Ewald,  (Q.)  H.  (A.)  von.  1846. 
Ewald,  J.  L.,  2225-26.  3523». 
EwaUl,  W.  E..  2149,  3363. 
Ewige  Evangelinm  (Daa),  3803. 
Ewige  Zomgeridite  (Das),  3810. 
Ewigkeit  (Ueber  die)  der  HSllen- 

strafen,  4063. 
Examen  de  VOriginitme,  8907. 
Examination  (An)o/  Mr.  IT— x** 

Second     Propotdion,     1804- 

05. 
KraminaUon  (A  Brief)  of  the 

Rev.  Mr.  mirburion*s  Divine 

Xt^o/um,  1808. 
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Examples  how   mortaU  synme^ 

etc.,  3696. 
JBreurnonf  (The)  qf  a   S^rit^ 

85320. 
£mtence  (On  the)  of  (he  Soul 

after  Death.  271. 
Existencia  del  otro  mondo,  1138», 

n. 
Exiitentia  (De)  Dei,  098. 
£cpEonz<to  ImmortalitatiSf  1073. 
Eiepositor  (TheX  4212. 
Extraction  (The)  </  lfan«  ^Sm^, 

409». 
Eyiemann,  R.  (?.),  2230. 
Eylert.  R.  (F.),  2281. 
Eylke,  Chr.,  2536. 
Ezekiel,  1860. 
Ezra  {Lai.  EadnsX  1921. 

F.,  A.  C,  141. 

F.,  S.  v.,  1218. 

Faber,  Baailins,  2474»,  3101. 

Faber,  0.  8.,  3570. 

Faber,  J.  M.,  650, 1271. 

Fabri    (Lot.    Faber),    Filippo, 

2810. 
Fabri,  Friedr.,  836. 
Fabrica,  Joh.  de,  2726. 
FabriciiM,  J.  A.,  645,  1572,  n., 

2108,  4663,  n.;    ct  779,    647* 

(Add.). 
Fabricius,  J.  L.,  663. 
Fabricius,  Joachim,  416. 
Fa-hian,  1435*,  1436>». 
Fair,  John,  4279. 
Fairclough,  Daniel.  See  Featley. 
FiUJumi.    See  Saa^Ja. 
Falander,  Abr.,  813. 
Falck,  Nathanael,  2516,  473L 
Falconer,  Thomas.  MJ).,  8164. 
Falletti,  T.  V.,  209. 
Falloon,  W.  M.,3694. 
Farilit.  ije.  Abft-Nasr  Moham- 

m«><l  al-Far&bt.  1917i>,  n. 
FarduUa,  M.  A.,  66. 
Fardon,  A.  B.,  920. 
ParewAl  to  Time^  3638. 
Faria   Barreiros,   Antonio    de, 

3736. 
Farley,  Stephen,  4142. 
Fariin,  J.  W.,  1093. 
F\trther  Tfioughts,  86. 
Fasciculus  rariorumy  etc.,  2103, 

2147*. 
Famoni,  Liberato,  a682-83». 
Fanre,  A.,  262,  376. 
FanBbtill.  T.,  1433. 
FauHt,  Jac,  2603. 
Faustuii,  ReiensiSf  9. 
Fawcett,  J.,  2183. 
Frar  (The)  of  Deaths  2436. 
Feam,  John,  1026. 
Fnaron,  H.  B.,  260. 
Foatley,  or  Fairclough,  Daniel, 

2389. 
Fechner,  O.  T..  827,  386«,  1102, 

1190. 
Fecht.  C.  L.,  1159. 
Focht,  Johann.  2994,  3710, 3804, 

4M4:  cf.3816,n. 
Ffcundation,  Essay  on^  460. 
rM6,  Ren6,  432. 
Fedeli,  G.  B.  de',  616. 
Feder,  J.  O.  H.,  917. 
F6e,  A.  L.  A.,  4876. 
fygfeuer  (Daa),  2000. 
Fcldhoff,  August,  2273. 
FgliciU,  (De  la),  etc..  3481. 
Fellovrea,  Robert,  1103,  2424. 
Felstad,  H.  G..  400. 
Felton,  Henry,  D.D.,  8006-07; 

ocaois. 


F6nel,  J.  B.  P.,  1288, 1352,  n. 
F6neIon,  F.  S.  de  la  Mothe,  738. 
Fenner,  Ihidley,  2771. 
Ferguson.  Adam.  929. 
Fern,  Robert,  8488. 
Femald,  W.  M..  4280. 
Ferrari,  Q.  8.,  a082». 
Ferrarienais,  Johannes  Cknalf4. 

SeeCsaudn. 
Ferriar,  John.  236,  f?l. 
Ferrier  (LaL  Ferreriot),  Jean» 

664. 
Ferris,  or  Ferrin,  Edwin,  4117, 

n.,  4186. 
Ferry,  2806. 
Feslen,  J.  J.,  428. 
FeMler,  Conr.,  3482. 
Fp^us,  4270. 
Fru  (he)  d'HOie,  2789. 
Feucht,  Jac-,  2762-«3. 
FeuorbAch,  Ludwig  tob,  107^ 

1173:  cf.  316. 
Feuerleia.  J.  C.  68,  2394,  8483, 

3729. 
Feuillet,  Madeleine,  21C3. 
F6vrier,  J.,  659». 
Fho  Thought*  (A),  990. 
Feydean,  Em«stt,  12iMK 
Fichtc,  1.  H.,  293,  318,  337.  87^ 

n.,  377,  378, 1085;  ct  1098. 
Fichte,  J.  G.,  1204. 
Ficinio,  .Mandlio,  f  68>. 
Fidanxa,    Giovanni    di.   eaCed 

Btmaventura.     Set  Bonaren- 

tura. 
Fiddes,  Richard,  746, 746w 
Fiedler,  8.  C.  1854. 
Field,  Nathaniel,  2696. 
Fionus,  Thomas,  40K 
Ficra.  Baptista.  682. 
Fij!:ui«r,  toais,  4678. 
Filalethes.  Philantropkoa,  aie»- 

rfon.,  4111. 
Final  Rejtorationy  4168w 
Finck,  Gasp.,  3329^. 
Fiucke,  Daniel,  3806L 
FinreUi  di  San  JFWnMews^  8283; 

n. 
Firmin,  Gilea.  4637. 
First   Day   (The)    in   Bunen, 

3632. 
Fischer,  [A.?!  2276,  n.« 
Fiflcher,  A.,  '2290.  n..  d441,  n. 
FischHr,  C.  P.,  816,  816,  1131, 

1600, 1644. 
Fischlin,  L.  BL,  3830,  3842;  ct 

3816,  n. 
Fish,  n.  C  1846,  n. 
Fish,  Samuel.  4833. 
Fisher,  4084-86. 
Fisher,  O.  P.,  3181. 
Fisher.  John,  Bp.,  2788. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  4M 
Five  Sermons,  772. 
FJoUstrttm.  Job..  606. 
Flanders,  G.  T..  4344. 
Flatt.  J.  F.  von,  1893,  8608. 
Flavel,  John,  61. 
Fhivin,  Melcbior  de,  2474;  c£ 

2478. 
Flechere,  J.  (W.)  de   la.     Af 

Fletcher. 
Fleischer,  H.  L.,  190». 
Fleischer,  J.  M.,  2201. 
Fleming,  Caleb,  173-176, Hi;  ct 

1813. 
Fleming,  Robert,  the  yomtffer, 

2993. 
Flemming,  C.  f.  too,  287. 
Fletcher,  or  de  la  Flecherek  X 

(W.),  2809. 
Fleory,  A.,a089k 
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Fleary,  AinM6e,  4M3. 
Flint,  or  FlyDt,  Henry,  3227. 
Florence,  (huneU  qf,  272>. 
Floes,  U.  J.,  1142. 
Flonrena,  (M.  J.)  P.,  4768,  n^ 

4840,  4887*. 
Floyd,  John,  2799, 4954. 
Flud  {Lilt,  de  Fluctibiu),  Robert, 

2961. 
Fliij2;el,  GaHtar,  1286. 
FIllKge,  C.  W.,  653,  900.  988. 
FIvnt,  Henry.    See  Flint. 
Fit&4c'nti^  1435>.  1435>>. 
FdRRini,  P.  F.,  4496. 
Fokker,  J.  P.,  1027. 
Follen,  C.  (T.  C).  2269. 
Fontenelle,  B.  Le  B.  de,  aOTS*. 
Funtenelle,  J.  S.  E.  Julia  de. 

Stt  Julia  de  Fontenelle. 
Forbes,  D&riua.  4297,  4338. 
Forbes  {Lat.  Forbesias  k  Corse), 

John,  2710, 8fl78. 
Forbe.4.  William,  Bp.,  2849. 
ForbiKcr,  J.  O^^  1809. 
Forchanraier,  P.  W.,  1726». 
Forge,    Louis   de   la.     Set   Ia 

Forge. 
Forichon,  the  Abbl,  288. 
Formey,  J.  H.  S.,  783». 
Formstecker,  8.,  1781. 
Fornariis,  Hieronymos  de,  Bp^ 

579. 
Fornier.    Su  Fournier. 
Forrester,  George,  4120. 
Forster,  Joseph,  128. 
Forsyth,  Robert,  991. 
fhrtdauer    (Die)   im    Jenaeiti, 

2314. 
fbrida  uer  tmd  Zustand  de$  Menr 

«cVn,992. 
Fortelius,  Gabriel,  767. 
ForUa  d'Urban,  A.  J.  F.  X.  P.  E. 

S.  P.  A.,  Marqui*  de,  1094. 
Fortlage,  Karl,  1230. 
Fortoul,  Hippolyte,  2464. 
Foster.  Dan,  4099. 
Foster,  Joel,  4086. 
Foster.  John,   4141,    n.,   4366, 

4389;  cr4366. 
Foucaux,  P.  E.,  1434^. 
Foncher,  Paul,  the  Abbi^  1368, 

1391. 
Foulkes,  Thomas.  1417. 
Pour  Dialogues  bftteetn  EuXndui 

and  PhygdLu*^  741. 
/bur  JHigertatiovu,  4061. 
Fourmont,  Etienne,  1679. 
Fournier,    or    Fornier,    Raonl, 

Sieur  du  RondeaiL,  401. 
FrMnkel,  BerUamln,  1961. 
Fragment  tine*  OespriMUt  3049. 
iVa^ntente  und  Antifragmente^ 

3156. 
Francis,  B.,  3247. 
Francis,  Eben,  4312. 
Francisci,  Erasmus,  2103,  8221, 

3475,  3722. 
Fraociscus    de    Sancta    Clara, 

or    Ooventriensis,   originally 

Christopher  Davenport,  2498- 

99. 
Fraiick,  Adolphe,  1174, 1910;  cf. 

1914. 
Francke  {LaL  Francos),  Greg., 

Francke,  Wilhelm,  2076. 
Franckenberg.    Abraham    von 
(Lot  Franciscus  Montanos), 

FraockUn,  WilUam,  144a». 
Vran^ols,  Jacques,  </  Varennej 
4632i 


Francis  de  Neofchiteau,  N.  L., 

Cbunt,  258,  258  (Add.). 
Frank,  Othmar,  1416,  n. 
Franke,  O.  S.,  654,  2214. 
Franklin,  Bet\|amin,  4361,  4471. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  pteudon.f 

1961. 
Frants,  A.,  2926. 
Frans,  A.  W.,  166, 1269. 
Frans,  Wolfgang,  3199*. 
Frapporti,  Giuseppe,  298,  299. 
Frauenstldt,  Julius,  335. 
Free  Inquiry  (A),  714. 
Free  Strictures,  4084. 
Free.  "Hioughtt  concerning  SmdSy 

127. 
Free  Thoughtt  in  Defencty  711. 
Frtr.  Thought*  upon  the  Bruit- 

Creation,  4769. 
Freeman,  J.  E.,  3644. 
Frtethinking  Chritiiawf  Quar- 
terly RegitUr,  2248. 
Freitag,  Joh.,  406,  407,  4709-11. 
Fremling,  Math.,  868. 
French,  Calvin,  4298.  , 
French,  J.  O.,  4818. 
French,  W.  R.,  1249. 
Frenael,  S.  F.,  47,  48,  436. 
Frdre,  the  AbU,  2284. 
Fr6ret.  Nic  858,  n..  1352,  n. 
Freunde  ( Zwever  guter)  vertrau- 

ter  BHrff-  Wecfuel,  101, 102. 
Freunde*  (Eines)  der  Warheit, 

3923. 
Fr^ville,  A.  F.  J.,  4800. 
Freymund,  Andreas,  3911^. 
Frick,  J.  G.,  1344. 
Fridlibius,    Ericns,     p*eudon., 

4605^. 
Friederich,  Gerh.,  1078. 
Friedlich,  P.  H.,  2076. 
Friedrich,  Fr..  4888. 
Friedrich,  T.  H.,  1043. 
Friendly     I>i*jnUanti     (The), 

4449. 
Friendghip  in  Death,  3494. 
Fries,  3119. 
Frimel,  Joh.,  8444. 
Frisch,  J.  F.,  3606. 
Frisch,  S.  G.,  1862. 
Frith,  John.  2738-39. 
Frohschammer,  J.,  332,  460. 
Frttlich,  Wolfg.,  226. 
Fromm,  N.  E.,  760. 
Fromondus,  libertus,  39. 
Frothingham,  N.  L.,  2704. 
Frowein.  J.  W.  A.,  993. 
Frtthauff.  Christian,  796. 
Fry.  H.  J.,  1240. 
Fnchs,  2304,  n. 
Fuchs,  C.  J.,  4877. 
FUllner,  G.,  1791. 
FUrst,  Julius,  1929. 
Fulke    {Lat.   FulcoX    WiUiam, 

2766-68. 
Fullarton,  Joseph,  2087*. 
Fuller.  Allen,  4249. 
Fuller,  Andrew,  4087 ;  cf.  4088, 

4096,4166. 
Fuller,  8.  W.,  4266. 
Furseos,  &itM,  3267. 
FurtwKngler,  Wilh.,  1723. 
Future  Life  (The)  </  the  Oood, 

3651. 
Future  Puni*hment»,  4400. 
^Uure  Reward*  and  Puni*h- 

menti,  1681. 
Future  State  (The).     Or,  A  Di»- 

courte.  3469. 
Future  State  (A)  proved  from 

the  Light  of  Nature,  863. 
Fyfe,  R.  A.,  2367^68. 


Fysh,  Frederic,  8008. 

G„  C,  4780. 
G.,  C.  F.,  3841. 
G.,  Sir  J.,  749. 

\i  •  •  ••  ouu* 

Oabelents,  H.  C.  ron  der,  1512L 
Oabillot,  4853. 
Gabler,  282.  n. 
Gabler,  J.  P.,  902,  4091. 
Gabriel  Acosta.    .S^  Acoeta. 
Gabrielli.  G.  M.,4541. 
Gndolin,  Gust.,  1525. 
Gjulolin,  J.  A.,  1777. 
Gaetano,  Tommaso  da  Vio,  Ourd. 

SeeYio. 
Galanos,  Demetrios,  1406,  n. 
Galantes.  Livius,  1572. 
Oalbraith,  John,  4328. 
Galeani  Napione,  G.  F.,  CbwU, 

4567. 
GalenuH,  Claudius,  606^    1638; 

cf.  1936,  n. 
Galla,  G.  C.  la.    &<  La  GalU. 
Gallego  de  bi  Sema,  Juao,  409. 
Gnllin,  arcfiiUct,  1241. 
GallowHY,  George,  4329. 
Gams.  Bonif.,  2304,  n. 
Gangauf  Theodor,  563. 
Gane/a  Purdna.  1462». 
Garbrecht,  Peter,  2500. 
Garcsus,  Joh.,  2047. 
Garcin  de  Tastty.  J.  H.,  1979. 
Garden,  Francis,  3503. 
Gardini,  Antommaria,  222. 
Gardinius.    See  Du  Gardin. 
Garratt,  G.,  4879. 
Garrett,  J.,  1406,  n. 
Gascoigne,  Georg(«,  3194*. 
Gasparin,    A.    (£.X    Count  de, 

4691-92. 
Gasparin,  N.    B.,  Qntnte**  de, 

351K)*,  3590>». 
Gassend,   commonly    Gassendi, 

Pierre,  660». 
Gastrell,  Francis,  Bp.,  761. 
Gatterer,  J.  C,  1357. 
Gaubil,  Antoine,  1600. 
Gaude,  Aug.,  997. 
Qaudcnzio    (Lat.   Gaudentios), 

Paganino,  1560. 
Gaudin,  Alexis.  3849. 
GaurapAda.  1421. 
Gautama,  or  Gotama,  1423. 
Gay,  Ebenezer,  4154. 
Gaz4lt,   or  Gauilt.    See  Gh»- 

ait. 

Gebhard.  B.  H.,  3881. 
Gebhard,  C.  M.  F.,  4631. 
Gedachten  over  het  eindelyk  loL 
•1242. 
Gedankm  fiber  die  Betrachtung, 

800. 
Gedanken  liber  die  Ibrtdauer, 

1048. 
Otdanken  itber  die  Seele^  876. 
Gedankm  Hber  die  OhtterUid^ 

keit,  965. 
Gedankm  iiber  7bd,  etc.,  1072. 
Gedankrn   von   dem    Zwi*chtt^ 

Mtande,  2574. 
Gedanken  von  der  Stele,  Halle, 

2194. 
Gedanken  von  der  Stele,  Laogen- 

salza,2200. 
Gedanken   von   der   Dnendlie^ 

keit,  3963>. 
Gedik   (Lot  Gediccus),  Simon, 

2962. 
Geier,  Martin,  2850. 
Geiger,  Abraham,  1980. 
Gelsie,  H.  F.,  U43. 
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OemitehU  Ckdanken^  2171. 
0«mi8taB,  Oeorgiut.    Su  Geor- 

gius. 
Ocnfral  Judgment  (The),  3241. 
Ocnest,  C.  C^  the.  AbM,  730. 
Gensrel,  Geo..  759,  3230,  4603. 
Geniiva,  M.  A.    See.  Ptissero. 
Cfentleman"*  Maganne,  4651. 
Gonna.  M.  A.     Se^.  Paasoro. 
Oeorg  Mich,  nirtchfddem  irrxgt 

Lel.re.,  3866. 
George.  N.  D.,  2328,  4339,  4418; 

cf.  4297. 
Georgi,  J.  L.,  3935. 
Georgil,  W.,  2298. 
Goorgiiu.  Fmnciacna  {ItdL  V.  G. 

Zor/J).     See  Zoiii. 
Georgius  Gemistua,  or  Pletho, 

20J9*. 
G^mud  (le  Cordcmoy,  Loais.  See 

ConJenioy. 
Gerber.  Christian,  2528. 
Gerties,  D.iniel,  2539,  30.'{7. 
Genlil,  G.  S.,   Qird.,  146,    146 

(Add.). 
GtretteU  L-hre,  483. 
Gerhard,  £<luard,    1713^  1732, 

173>. 
Gerhard.  J.  E..  4533. 
Gerhard,  Joli.,  2J00,  2103,  24«J2. 
Gerhard.  Ludwig,  387))-85,  3893 

-95:    cf.    38h7,     3890,    3908, 

4382». 
Gerlarh.  A.  C.  4882. 
Gersonidcs.    See  Levi  Ben  Ger- 

son. 
Geschtrfitr  de<  Men'^chnu  2623. 
GeeeniuH  (F.  U.),  W.,  1919. 
Ge.ieniuM,    Justun,    2074,    2833, 

284<),2J71. 
G««nor.  J.  M.,  857, 1690. 
Gesprarh  (Ein)  »m    Reich  der 

Gnadm^  3801,  n. 
Geiprilrh   ^Eiii)  tm    Jieich  der 

Wuhr'ieiU  3875. 
GfsprOche  (Zwei),  180. 
OesprUche  vom  ZtutUinde^  3618. 
Gender,  .7.  S.,  3884;  cf.  3893. 
GeuM.  Georg,  I'^SO. 
GfrOrer.  A.  K.,  1902,  1908. 
Ghazalt,    t>.    Abd-Haniid    Mo- 
hammad . . .  al-O.,  called  Al- 

gazel.  lyl7^  n.,  1985*. 
Glambnllarl.  P.  F.,  2745. 
Giannini,  Tummajio.  632. 
Gibbon.  F^lward,  1659i>. 
Gleueler,  Th.,  22til. 
GlfTord.  Hichard.  223. 
Gig>u  iGrrm.  llics!«).  Job.,  2475. 
Glhl,  J<woph,  2U7*. 
Gilbert,  Georg,  :t4;)2. 
Gildori,  Charlea.  716. 
Gllioli,  O.  T..  24S3. 
Gillebanld,  Benott,  2016,  n. 
Glnima^  Giucinto,  4740. 
Gioberti,  Vmcenao,    2335^;    cf. 

3T5f,«,  n. 
GipiM,  Henry,  3079,  3080*. 
Gisborne,  Thomas,  3643. 
Ojensjfwt  efter  Doden,  3662^. 
GIa«iflt.»nc,W.  E.,  1544. 
Gladwin,  Francis,  1437». 
Glanvill,  Joseph,  467,  468. 
Glass,  C.  F.,  3K41. 
Gleim,  J.  B..918. 
GIoislK'rg.  J.  P..  4889. 
Gliscenti.    or  Glissenti,    Fabio, 

612,  613. 
G'nria  (De)  tt  GaudiU,  3412. 
Glot'it    (The)    and    Happiness, 

347.>. 
ttlUckselig,  A.  T.,  1332. 
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Glmn,  Robert,  8244. 
Gobius,  Joh.,  2039,  8294. 
Goclenias,  Radol^,  the  elder, 

393. 
God,    eeuwigheidj    onsterfetyk- 

heid,  1041. 
Goddard,    P.    S.,    2657-58;    cf. 

2560. 
God's  Love  to  Mankind,  4063*. 
G^bol.  Karl,  3109. 
Gttgginger,  Ant.,  886. 
GUflchel.  C.  F.,  1084.  n.,  1091,  n^ 

1095, 1104, 1222.  1709,  n.,  2698, 

n.,  3289 :  cf.  1098, 1099. 
Goethals      (Lai.     BonicoUius), 

Uenricus,  Gandavensis,  2021, 

n. 
Goethe,    J.  W.  von,  2686;    cf. 

4578,  n. 
GUttliche  Entwickelung,  4014. 
GOtze.  G.  U.,  3886. 
Go<^ze,  J.   M.,  800,  2181,  2410. 

303O,  3040»,  3239,  3370,  4625, 

4627-29. 
Goff,  I.  C.»4346. 
Gogerly,  D.  J.,  1463. 
Goldammer,  C.  W.,  928. 
Gomex  Perelra,  Jorge.    Su  Pe- 

reira. 
Gonzales     de     Loeado,     Joan, 

2803. 
Good,  J.  M..  4819*. 
Goodhart,  C.  J.,  3691. 
Oootlwin.  D.  R.,  3110. 
Goodwin,  £.  8.,  4190-01,  4214- 

16.    • 
Goodwin,  John,  4608. 
Goodwin,  Thomaa,  DJ).,  3348, 

3469. 
Gordon,  William,  4031. 
Gordonius,  pteudon.,  4874. 
Gorham,  G.  M.,  4384. 
Gori.  A.  F..  1733*,  n. 
Goecbe,  Richanl,  1986*.  n. 
Gtspel  Onmmunicator,  4161-62. 
Gotama.    See  Gautama. 
Gntt,  IMsfrrblichkeiU  1036. 
Oottlebcr.  J.  C,  1578-79. 
Gottsched,  J.  C,  164. 
Gongh,  J.,  3067. 
Gonlburn,  E.  M.,  3104. 
Goutti^re,  H.  A.,  1040. 
Govett,  Rev.  R.,  Jr.,  2681. 
Gowans,    William,    661,    1667, 

2276. 
Got,  p.,  1231*  (Add.). 
GrU,  £.  J.,  683. 
Gnidmann,  J.  J..  2242. 
GrMfe,  C.  R.,  3622. 
GriLsse.  J.  G.  T.,  660,  1606*,  S767, 

4669. 
GrMveli,  M.  C.  F.  W.,  3834^  3838- 

41. 
Graham.  J.  W.,  1087K 
Granada,  Luis  de  (Lat.  Lndovi- 

cus  GranatensisX  2060,  2640. 
Grancolas.  Jean,  4646. 
Grand  Emay  (The),  00. 
Grand  Prerogative  (The),  667. 
Grand  Que^ion  (The),  810. 
Grande   (La)   danse    macabre, 

24610  (Add.). 
Granger,  Arthur,  4273. 
Grant,  Johnson,  226.3. 
Grant,     Miles,    2341,     2378-70, 

4453.4466.  ' 

Grantham,  Thomas,  4637. 
Grapius,  Zacharias,  1876,  8804, 

3813;  cf.  3816,  n. 
Gratianua  Arthensis,  2870. 
GratUn.  Richard,  1253V 
Graol,  Karl,  1418,  8286. 


GraTina,  0.  (Lot  J.)  3L,  S5U^ 

4609 
Gray,  J.  T^  1140. 
Great  Love  (The),  etc.,  3060. 
Green,  E.  B.,  1408. 
Greene,  Tboman,  Bsk,  2161. 
Greenwood.  F.  W.  P.  3652. 
Greenwood.  Henry.  8701. 
Gr^goire,  Henri.  a>imi;645*. 
Gregi>rius  Abnlpharagios  (S^. 

Ahultaniy,  or  Bar-Urbnrai^ 

246>.  n. 
Gregorhis  Nyssenus,  3-6,  2946. 
Gregorius     Thawnaturgus,    or 

Neoexxarinuis,  2,  10. 
GregoroTia>«,  J.  V.,  4648. 
Greg(.iry  I.  (Lat.  Gregorios  Mag^ 

nua)  iW.  2016. 
Gregory,  r..  89. 
Grenier,  Nicc»las,  2764. 
Gretscr.  Jac  ,  2476,  ;M10,  3424. 
Grew,  Henry.  2583.  4376. 
Grey,  Richard,  18t>5. 
Gridley.  J.  A.,  4602*. 
Griebner.  or   Gribner,    Daniel, 

2391, 3720. 
Gricsbach.  J.  J.,3160. 
Griffin,     ReAor     qf    I>ingteg, 

3965*. 
Griffln.N.  H,  2507. 
Griffith.  R.  D.,  1406.  n. 
Griggs,  Lererett.  4441. 
Grimm.  J.  (L.  0,1333. 
Grindle,  Wesley.  4330*. 
Grindon.  L.  H.,  338. 
Grinfield,  £.  W.,  4640. 
Groddeck,  G.  B.  1528. 
Groe,  Th.  ran  der.  3660. 
Grohmann.  J.  C.  A.,  888. 
Grooe,   Friedr.,  272,  283,   1081, 

11-24--28 ;  cf.  1081. 
Gros.  1138. 
Groah,  A.  B..  4274. 
Grueier.  J.  B.  G.  A..  1613. 
Grosse,  August.  076. 
Grome,  Carl.  5.12, 
GrofMetmte,  or  Groethead  (LaL 

Capitol,  Robert,  M»,,  SXi. 
Groteifteyer,  H.,  1643. 
Groth,  Daniel,  1647. 
Grotius  (Dutch  de  Oroot),  Hugo. 

2839. 
Grore,  Henry,  108,  784,786,796, 

3137. 
Grutich,  1006,  n. 
Grumsel,  Guillanme.  2$68w 
Grundtvig,  N.  F.  S..  1328. 
Grundy,  John.  4126-26. 
Gruner,  J.  F..  2600. 
Gruve,  Matthias,  433. 
Gruytrode,    Jacobus   da.      Sm 

Jacobus  de  Clusa. 
Gsell-Fels,  I.  T..  1608. 
Guadagni.  G.  B.,  4634. 
Guarinoni     (Lat   Goarinooiu 

FarUanusX  Otstoforo,  1838. 
Gude.  G.  F..4507. 
Guder,  Eduard,  2708. 
GUnther,  Ant..  1096. 
GUnther.  Gotthard.  387. 
GUnther.  Joh.,  2614-16l 
Gner,  J.  A.,  648,  4708. 
Guericke,  H.  E.  F.,  20O2. 
Guerino  i^schint*,  3308. 
Gu6rond.  Antoine.  4530. 
Gnibert  de  Nogent,  2090^  n. 
Guido.  20S8,  3294. 
Guigniaut.  J.  D.,  1890, 1726w 
Guild,  E.  £..  4322. 
Guild,  WilUam.  2687,  3812. 
GnileYille,  or  GQillerillfl,  a«&- 

laome  da,  8300-82. 
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Gnilhem  de  Clermont-LodftTa, 
U.  K.  J.,  Baron  tU  SaitUe- 
Croix.    See  Sainte^roix. 

Guilielmus  Mvfmu$,  or  Arver- 
nns  {Fr.  Guillaunie  tTAit- 
vtrgne^Bp.  ofPiiru.  64i6,  '20U. 

Guilleminot,  J.  F..  4720. 

Ouizot,  F.  (P.  G.),  1190*. 

Gumposch,  V.  P.,  1182. 

Gurley,  J.  A.,  4307. 

Ourlitt,  J.  (G.),  SO03,  4621. 

Ourney,  Archer,  29'iS». 

Gu!tinH4%  Alexandro  de,  3360. 

Gutf  SdLche  (Die)  dtr  Sutc,  292. 

GutheriuR  {Fr.  Guthierrea), 
Jac,  167  5«. 

Gutierrez,  Alfonso  de.  See  Ver»- 
Cruce. 

GutzlafT.  Charles,  1479»,  1606K 

Guy  on,  J.  M.  Bouviers  de  U 
Mothe,  Jladaau,  4067,  n. 

n..  G.,  657. 

H.,  T.,  649,  640  (AcUL). 

H.,  W.,  4524. 

Haarbrttcker,  Theodor,  12M. 

Uaartman,  Joh.,  757. 

Haas,  ¥..  4635. 

Haberkorn,  Pet^  2660. 

Habonnel,  Jer.,  3198. 

llaberatrumpf,  S.  II.,  4622. 

HabichhorAt,  A.  D..  2510. 

Hacker,  J.  G.  A.,  2603. 

Hackett,  H.  B.,  1667. 

HadfM  and  Heaveny  2500. 

UaiifM   and    the    Beturredum^ 

2580. 
HMberiln,  G.  H.,  2860. 
Haeggroth,  Nic,  533. 
HMtitler,  Job.,  3817;  cC  3816,  n. 
HMnlein,  U.  K.  A.  tod,  18&5. 
HMrlin,  Sam..  1105. 
HMrtel,  Jakob.    &e  UerteL 
UlLsuler.  J.  V^  019. 
HlLvernick,  K.  A.  C,  1306. 
Htiforung,  J.  C,  3192,  3735. 
Haffner,  Gotthard,  517. 
llagemcier,  Joachim,  2510. 
lla^en,  F.  W.,  081. 
Hahn,  H.  A.,  1784. 
lUhn.  P.  M.,  3560*. 
Ualbertsma,  J.  H.,  1457^ 
Ualbkart,  C.  \l^.,  1530. 
Hales  or  Ales,  Alexander  de. 

Sfg  Alexander. 
Hall.  Alexander,  4343;  c£  4344, 

4360. 
Hall.  K.  B.,  3105. 
Hall,  F.  K^  1425. 
Hall,  James,  4302. 
Hall,  Joseph.  Bp.,  3336. 
Hall,  W.  J.,  2014. 
Hnllam.  R.  A.,  4366. 
lialleuberg.  Jonas,  2933. 
Ualler,     Albert,     Baron    Ton, 

4005. 
Hallet,  Joseph,  the  younger^  761, 

765. 
Halltwell,  J.  0..  2647,  2607,  n. 
Hallock,  B.  Bn  4281. 
Ham,  J.   P.,  2306,  2632,    4301, 

n. 
Hambcrger,  Julius,  3125,  8132*. 
Hambleton.  John,  2282. 
Ilaniel.  £.  L.,  1534. 
Hamel,  J.  B.  du.    See  Duhamel. 
Hamclmann,  Herm.,  2062,  3414, 

a4i:>. 

Hamilton,  R.  W..  3303. 
Hunimar,  0.  F.,  456. 
Haihmarin,  Israel.  2000. 
Hammer,  £.  S.,  3060. 


Hammer-Pnrgatall,  Joseph,  Ba- 
ron von,  IS&B. 
Hammerich,  M.  J.,  1334. 
Hammett,  G.  A.,  1114. 
Hammond,  Henry,  2671. 
Hammond,  J.  D.,  1161. 
Hampden,  R.  D..  Bp.,  1730^ 
Hampole,  Richard.    Su  Rolle. 
Hampton,  Bei^j.,  727. 
Hanaver,  Amandus,  2783. 
Hancock,  Thomas,  4810. 
Ilanneken,  Phil.,  3477. 
llannov,  M.  C^  3061. 
Huuson,  J.  W.,  4401. 
llanstein,  G.  A.  L.,  1004.  3035. 
Happach,  L.  P.  G.,  1U07, 1008. 
Harbaugh,  Henry,  3565-67. 
Harding,  C.  L.,  3031. 
Hardtschmidt,  or  Hartschmidt, 

J.  N.,  706,  1573. 
Hardwick,  Charles,  1297. 
Hardy,  R.  S.,  1467, 1471. 
Hare,  £<lward,  4126. 
Hare,  Robert,  M.D.,  4604. 
Harenberg,  J.  C,  120,  3010». 
Harles,  G.  (Lot.  T.)  C.  1272. 
Harmer,  Thoma-s,  1890. 
Harris,  Jerome.  2307. 
Harris,  T.  L.,  3670. 
Harris,   Rev,   'William,    LL.D., 

4560. 
Harrowing  qf  Hell  (The),  2647 ; 

cf.  2644,  n. 
HartclifTe.  John.  2868.  n. 
Uartenstein,  (inst.,  1643. 
Hartley,  Darid,  305*2,  4227 ;  cf. 

207. 
Hartlieb,  J.  F..  13U. 
Hartmann,  J.  A.,  1556. 
Hartmann,  Job.,  3320. 
Hartschmidt,  J.  N.    See  Hardt- 
schmidt. 
Harwood,  Edward,  2195,  2422. 
Hase,  C.  H.,  160. 
Hase,  Cornelius,  2678-70. 
Ilase,  K.  (A.),  3133. 
Hasert,  F.  R.,  289. 
Hasse,  J.  G.,  1804. 
Hasselquist,  A.  B.,  678. 
Hassencamp,  J.  M.,  1834. 
Hastings.  H.  L..  2320-31,  2348'', 

4393,  441*2,  4442,  4486,  4646*. 
Hastings,  Warren,  936. 
HatAold,  £.  F.,  4202;  cC  4281, 

4*20.%  4350. 
Ilatteus,  Heinr.,  608. 
Hat  to.  or  Hetto.  Bp.^  3260. 
Haul>er,  E.  D.,  1555. 
Hauber,  J.  M.,  843. 
Hauer,  T.  H.    See  Harer. 
Ilauff,  D.  F.,  920,  922. 
Ilaug,    Martin,    1373,    1382-83, 

1385,  n. 
Haughton,  Sir  G.  C,  1405,  n., 

1453^  n. 
Haughton,  Rev.  G.  D.,  1136. 
Haunold,  Qiristoph,  410. 
Haupt,  K.  A.  K.,  1112. 
Haureuski,     Erich,     pteudon., 

243*2. 
Hautin,   Jacques,    2090,    2861, 

2868. 
Hautin,  Jean,  2832>. 
Haver,  nr  Hauer,  T.  H.,  4610. 
Hawarden.  Edward,  4636. 
Hawes.  Joel,   4182»;    ct   4183, 

4223. 
Hayden.  W.  B..  4514. 
Hayer.  J.  N.  H.,  836. 
Haynes.  Lemuel,  4106,  4124. 
Heath,  D.  I.,  3574. 
Heaven  ;  a  Manual^  8645. 


Heaven,  HeO,  Hade*,  2634. 
Heaven  open  to  all,  3906. 
Heavm   our  Home^  3606,  86074 

(Add.),  n. 
Hebart,  J.  A.  L.,  2311. 
Hebenstreit,  J.C.,  1800. 
Hecker,  H.  C,  1015. 
Hecquet,  Adrien   du.    See  Da 

Ilucquet. 
Iledenberg,  4760. 
Hederich,  A.  C.  G.,  3514. 
Hedge,  F.  H.,  4443. 
Heeren,  A.  H.  L.,  1006*. 
iloerspink,  J.  B.  F.,  3670. 
Heffter,  M.  W.,  1202. 
Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  1407,  n.;  c£ 

1090, 1147. 
Ileidan.  Abraham,  2830>. 
Ileidenreich,  F.  W.,  3646. 
Heinichen,   Dr.,  pteudon.     Set 

Bergk,  J.  A. 
Heinsius,  Daniel,  2388. 
Ileisso,  Sebastian.  2705. 
HfU  opened  to  C%ri$tian$,  8723* 

n. 
Heller,  Lndw..  1563. 
Helling.  Loth.,  14*2. 
Hellklingentler    .  . .    ^aauntm- 

SrJtaU,  3216. 
Helmont.  F.  M.  van,  478,  470, 

510,  3793,  3796;  ct  61*2,  613, 

3814. 
Helvetius,  C.  A.,  109. 
Hclvys,  Thomas,  4628. 
Heman  Uber  die  UmterhUchkeO, 

1814. 
Ilemert,  P.  van,  4037. 
HenaS,  Gabriel  de,  3451. 
Hengel,  W.  A.  van,  3106. 
Henke,  H.  P.  C,  1833. 
Hennigka,  J.  F.,  47*2^. 
Hennings.  J.  C,  200. 
Henno,  Franciscus,  2186. 
Henrici,  G.  L.,  1079. 
Henrici,  Ileinr.,  514. 
Ilenrici,  J.  C,  1627. 
Henrici,  M.  O.,  6S8. 
Henricus     Gandaventii.      See 

Goethals. 
Henricus  Salteriensis,  or  Heory 

of  Saltrey,  2720. 
Henry,  Joseph,  355. 
Ilequembourg,  C.  L.,  2840. 
Heraclitus,  1693. 
Herald  (The)  of  L\fe,  4162. 
Heraud,  J.  A.,  2697^ 
Herbart,  J.  F..  1146.  ' 

Herbelot,  Barth41emy  d*.  1071. 
Herberger,  Valerius,  3424*. 
Herbst,  N.  F.,  2624,  3042,  9866^ 

3906. 
Herder,  J.  G.  von,   620,  1041, 

3061. 
Here  and  There,  3506. 
Here  hegynneth,  etc.  [on  Parg»> 

tory],  '2740. 
Hertajler,  33C0». 
Herholdt.  J.  D.,  4826. 
Hrrinntrinq  en  wedertien,  366L 
Hermann,  C.  F.,  10)06. 
Ilermansson,  Job.,  1564,  4748* 

4750. 
Hermes.  Georg,  4673. 
Ilemodins,  Andr.,  667. 
Herodotus,  1720. 
Horrich,  N.  A.,  661. 
Hermsch  wager,  Casp.,  2666. 
Hertel,  or  lUrtel,  Jak.,    3866, 

3860, 3874,  3880. 
Hcrvnus  Natalis  (Fr.  Herri  da 

NMellec).  20*21.  n. 
Hervet,  Gentian,  2766. 
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Henrienx,  L^  4883. 

Herz,  M.  J.,  2254. 

Healer,  J.  N^  4778. 

Ueese,  G.  P.,  4770. 

Uesse,  W..  1*205. 

Hett,  William,  2234. 

Uetto.    See  Hatto. 

Hetser,  J.  C,  009. 

Ueumann,  C.  A.,  1743,  3670. 

Heiuinger,  (J.  C.)  C.  F.,  4845. 

IIeu««e,  M.,  521. 

Hewlett,  J.  T.  J.,  4858. 

Heydenreich,  K.  H.,  924. 

HeyUer,  C.  L.  W.,  1859. 

Hoyn,  Joh.,  2007,  3232,  3235;  c£ 

2109,  n^  2009,  2011,  2013. 
Heyne,  C.  O.,  1000,  1693. 
Heyiiig,  J.  0.,  1005. 
Hibbard.  F.  O.,  4581. 
Hickuk,  L.  P.,  4419. 
Hiepe,  C.  O.,  1851. 
Hier  und  dcrt,  3596*. 
HieronymuB  Lucensis.    See  Lu- 

rensiB. 
Higgins,  John,  2659. 
Hilber.  J.  A,  2320*. 
Hildebraad,  J.  P.  U.,  4814. 
Hildebrand.  Joach.,  681,  1796, 

2081,  2103,  3213. 
Hildreth,  B.  P..  2342. 
Hildrop,  John,  4759. 
Hilgenfeld,  Adolf;  1917. 
Hill,  Aaron,  3228. 
Hill,  Adam,  2654. 
Hill,  H.  F..  3575. 
Hill,  M.,  4313-14. 
Hill,  William,  397. 
Hillbouse,  J.  A.,  3256. 
Hills,  Henry,  427. 
HimmfJfrmd  und    HtHtmpein^ 

3324. 
HimnuUburg  (Die),  961. 
Himpel,  F.,  1796. 
Hincraartu,  Remfntit^  13,  3S70. 
Hindmarsh.  Robert,  259,  3160*. 
Hinrichs,  1005,  n. 
Hinrichs,  H.  F.  W.,  319. 
Hinton.  J.  H.,  4354-56, 4369. 
HinU  to  MftHcal  StudenU,  1050. 
Hiouen-thtang.       Su     Hiuanr 

tlisang. 
HinpolytuB,    Pt>riHenn»f    2460, 

2938 
Hirsch,  J.  Q.,  3081,  3684-85. 
Hirsch,  8ani.,  1909. 
Hirnohfeld,  Q.  M..  3806. 
Hirsclifeld,    Theophilus,    8866, 

3«500. 
Hirschig,  A.,  367. 
Hittoirt.  de  /a  philoiophie  par 

yenne,  1265. 
ffistoire  natureUe  de  Tdm^,  143. 
HiMorical  Vino  (An),  2464. 
Hiitnry  (An)  of  Muhamiiudat^ 

ism,  19i8. 
Hiftory  of  Purgatnry^  2716. 
HifO.ry  (The)  of  t/u  Apogllu? 

Cra^,  2079*. 
Hittell,  J.  8.,  356. 
Hiiian-thsang,  1435*. 
Hobart,  J.  II.,  Bp.,  2678*. 
Hobbes,  Thumiui,  89,  13.3. 
Hoby.  Sir  Edward,  2797-09;  cf. 

2801. 
Hocheiaen,  J.  O.,  102.  n. 
Hochatraat,  Jac.,  27?0. 
Hodges,  N.  W.,  4249-50 
Hodges,  Walter,  2548. 
Hodgson,    B.    H.,    1321,    1444, 

1449,  1453»,  1457,  1457*. 
HodgAon,  George,  3111. 
Uodson,  William,  2966. 
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Hody,  Homi^ry,  2967 ;  cfl  2000. 
Hitgmark,  Pet.,  086. 
Hoei-li,  1436«,  n. 
H61ty,  1140*. 
Htflty,  Am.,  8006. 
HOpfner,  S.  F.,  aSTO*. 
Hopftaer,  J.  O.  C,  2713. 
Hofiicker,  Ladw.,  2262,  838A. 
HoflTbauer,  J.  C,  288. 
UofTmann,  A.  F.,  119. 
Hoffmann,  A.  G.,  1920,  n. 
Hoffmann,  Ga^».,  1638. 
Hoffmann,  Chr.,  2016. 
Hoffmann,  Franx,  320,  332,  n., 

345,  n.,  351,  n.,  2270,  n. 
Hoffmann,  I  mm.,  898. 
Hoffmann,  J.  C,  3880, 3896. 
Hoffmann,  W.,  364,  2323. 
Hoflund,  K.  G^  935. 
Uofmann,  F.  W.,  4006. 
Hoftnann,  K.  G.,  3610. 
Hogelande,  Comelii  ran.    See 

Hooghelande. 
Hoisinrton.  H.  R.,  1430-32. 
Holbach,  P.  H.  T.,  Baron  d*, 

191,  858;  cf  102, 195-190,  201, 

3989. 
Holbein,    Hans,    the    founffer^ 

2452,  2454,  2459,  2461*,  2461*. 
Holden,  Henry,  2402. 
Holdsworth,  Winch,  90O4, 9006, 

8009 
Hole,  Matthew,  74. 
Holland,  G.  J.,  Bartm  Ton,  197. 
Holland,  Gny,  667. 
Hollmann,  8.  C,  111. 
HollstrOm,  Nila.,  1326. 
Holmboe,  C.  A.,  1485> 
Holmes,  David,  4358. 
Holmes,  Edward,  280. 
Holmes,  Nathaniel.  Su  Homes. 
Holmes,  Robert,  3151. 
Hoist,  A.  Fm  3646-47. 
Holt.  Edwin,  4264. 
Holweli,  J.  Z.,  1480. 
//ofy  Spirit  (The)  the  Author  qf 

Imvuortalitf^  2125. 
Holyoake,  G.  J.,  2449. 
Homerus,  1524-1545;  cf.  1727. 
Homes,  or  Holmes,  Nathaniel, 

297'2-73. 
Homme  {V)  machine,  148, 149. 
Homme  (L*)  plantey  150. 
Homme  {V)  plue  que  maehinej 

153,  154. 
Hommel,  0.  F.,  146. 
Homo,  pteudtm^  2346. 
Hone,  William,  2097. 
Honoriua,  Ai^^utlodunentis  (Fr. 

Honor4  d'Autan),  2019-20. 
Hooghelande,     or     Hogelande, 

Cornells  Tan,  37. 
Hooker,  Herman,  273. 
Hooker,  Thomas,  649  (Add.). 
Hope    (The)    of    ImmartaUty^ 

1068». 
Hope   (The)   of  the    /tayCVH 

2042. 
Hope,  Thomas,  1076. 
Hopkins,  Samnel,  4032. 
Hoppe,  J.  V„  2146. 
Hoppin,  J.  M.,  2343. 
Ilorbery,  Matthew,  3031. 
Uorch,  HeinHch,  3845-49»,  3861- 

52,  3858. 
Horizons  (Les)  eHestes^  3590*. 
Horn,  Georg,  1019. 
Home,  Robert,  3702. 
Horaeck,  Anthony,  3474. 
Horsley,  John,  3138. 
Horsley,  Samuel,  Bp.^  2604. 
Horst,  Phiiipp,  3199* 


HartoDiIm.    Ae  Dv  Ovffln. 
Hortigaa,  or  Ortlgaa,  Maacd, 

3447,  8706. 
Hosein  Bmi  Moad  ri-Peg|wwl 

1960>.  n. 
Hotham,  Oharlea,  411. 
Hottinger,  J.  Ul,  fiW  fvuMcr, 

2629. 
Hottinger,  J.  J.,  the  Mer,  201. 
Hoadaing,  or  Hotulan,  Bao«l  de^ 

3410,3602. 
Houen,  Georg,  4257. 
Hoiig;htoi&,  Pendlelmry,  1000. 
Honppeiande,  GniL,  540,  2030. 
Honsel,  Zach.,  79. 
HonwaM^  J.  B.,  2051*. 
HoTey,  Alrah,  4444. 
Howe,  John,  3466. 
Howell,  James,  8336. 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Mary  (&),  1841. 
Howitt,  William,  1841. 
Hnbbock,  WiUiam,  4602^. 
Haber,  Joh.,  2009. 
Huber,  Marie,  8809-^003,  80U; 

4227,  n. ;  c£  3007,  8026. 
Huber,  Sam.,  277ft-76. 
Hnde,  Heiorieh  ron  der,  2681*w 
Hudson,  C.  F.,  4420-80, 4445-48, 

4467-4»,  4474,  4480,4404,4804^ 

n.,  4495»;  cC  4436,  n.,  4400% 

n.,4403. 
Hudson,  Caiarlee,  3382-64F,  4168, 

4168. 
HOffell,  (J.  J.)  L.,  1080, 1106;  c£ 

1086. 
HUlsemann,  Joh.,  2108. 
Huet,  D.  T.,  8909 
Huet,  P.  D.,  Bp^  %i\». 
Hugo  de  Sucto  Vict4)re,  14,  a. 
Hugo  Ktherianas,  2023. 
Huidekoper,  Frederic,  2648. 
Hull,  T.,  4486. 
Hulshoff,  Allard,  230». 
Hulsins,  Ant.,  1940.  n. 
Humane  Sonl*  naiuraUy  Immat- 

taU  2118. 
Humboldt  (K.)  W.,  Baron  tod, 

1407 ;  ct  1406,  n. 
Hume.  DaTid,  869,  603. 
Humes,  Alex.,  2654. 
Humor   (Der)    in    Kr^ft    «mI 

Staff,  357. 
HumphrejA,  DaTid,  1882,  2038. 
Humphry,  W.  G.,  2312. 
Hundesh.igen,  J.  C,  46, 46. 
Hnnnins,  .Isgid.,  2103. 
Hnnnins,  Nic^  2480. 
Hunolt,  FranciscQS.  2166. 
Huntingford,  Thomas,  2578L 
Huntington,  JoBe]4i,  4073;  d 

4108. 
Huntington,  William,  4074. 
Hupel,  A.  W.,  202. 
Hurt«r,  J.  J.,  412. 
Hntchlns,  Eliaa,  4206. 
Hutchinson,  Samuel,  4186, 4193; 

rt4203. 
Huth,  C.  J.,  3499. 
HTid  {Lot.  AlbinusX  Niels,  Bp^ 

3194. 
Hyde,  Tbomaa.  1300i 
Hydr6n,  Lara,  808. 

Ibn  B^ja,  i>.  Abfl-Bekr  Moham- 
med ...  Ibn  B^  {torrupted 
into  ATompace),  191  <*,  b. 

Ibn  GeUroL  Set  Solomoo  Ibn 
GebiroL 

Ibn  Stn&.    iSw  ATicenna. 

Ibn  Tufan.  ije,  AbQ-Bekr  (or 
Abft  JafSu-)  Mohammed  ... 
IbD  Toten,  1017*,  n.,  1060,  n. 
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I-king,  or  Yifi-king,  14»7. 

Iltv<s  Jacob,  4M),  9018. 

IllAlre,  Jacques,  iieur  dtJouyae^ 

2796. 
Illy,  Autoine  d\    Set  Dilly. 
Immaoael  Ben  Solomon,  Ramiy 

1939. 
ImmtirialiU  (De  V)  dt  Vdme^  670, 

1120. 
ImmoriaJiU  (V)  de  I'dme,  885. 
Immortalitjf ;    a    iVm,    1044, 

1119. 
Immortality    (The)   cf     MaiCg 

Soulf-,  646. 
Immortality  (The)  (/  the  Soide, 

U9,&i9(  Add.). 
Immortality    or    AnHihiUUioHy 

053. 
Immortality         Preternatural^ 

2128. 
Imp*irtial  Thought*,  80. 
Inchino,  Uabriello,  2056*. 
Infant  Salvation,  4562. 
Infirnit  {L')  aptrto,  3723. 
Injidflity  Unmaxktd,  4599. 
iDghiraini,  F.,  1733«,  n. 
Inquiries     (Philosophical    and 

^riptural),  172. 
Inquiry  (A  Fhilu»>phica]),  124. 
InUinH  and  Reawn,  4874. 
Ireland,  John,  D.D.,  1608. 
Irenwus.  Christoph,  3417,  3007. 
Irenvus.  Sbint,  2129. 
Irhove,  Wiilein,  502. 
Irving,  Edward,  3380. 
Irving,  M.  J.,  4443. 
Is  the  Dortrint  of  Endless  Pun- 
ishment rru^*, '4359. 
Isaac  Abarbanel,  or  Abrayanel, 

/?.,  1944. 
Isaac,  Daniel.  4153. 
Isaac  de  Finto.    Ser  Pinto. 
Isaac  de  Stella.  14,  n. 
Isaac  Loria  or  Luria,  R.,  1947. 
Isaiah.     Atcmsio  Isaim^  ZW^\ 

ct.  1388,  n. 
Isambert,  Ansel  me,  600. 
Isla.  Martin  Cavallero  de.    See 

Cavallero. 
Isnard,  .Maximin,  082. 
Isulanis,  Isidorufl  de,  580,  2728. 
Israel  Bon  Moses,  /f^  19M. 
Is'vAra  Krishna,  1421. 
IttiK,  Thomas,  2880,  3818;  cf 

3816. 
Isqnierdo,  Sebastiano,  2003. 

J.,  B.  v.,  819. 

J.,  W.  n.,  2590. 

Jablonski,  P.  K.,  1886,  8016*. 

Jacks' in,  John,  620. 

Jacks^in,  Juhn,  of  Leicester^  190, 

16«7-«8, 1807-08. 
Jacob,  Henry,  2656. 
Jacob,  L.  II.  Ton.    See  Jakob. 
Jacob,  Theodor,  358. 
Jacobi,  J.  C.  S.    Sk  SchnlU  J»- 

oobi. 
Jacobi,  J.  F.,  894. 1041,  2213. 
Jacobs,  Alfred,  1400. 
Jacobus  de  Clusa,  orde  Erfor- 

dia,  or  de  Qruytrode,  or  de 

Paradiso.  or  Junterbuck,  Qtr- 

thusiensis,  2039,  2471. 
Jacolms  de  Voragine.  8283. 
Jacobus  ^'isibfnus,  2943. 
Jacomino,  of  Verona,  3280. 
Jlckel,  J.  GU  3003. 
Jigrn-,  J.  A.,  484. 
JIger.  J.  W.,  8831.  8844, 4600,  n. 
Jllnichen,J.G.,a040. 


JInicke.  J.  F.,  S887 ;  c£  88M. 

Jaimini,  1414. 

Jakob,  L.  U.,  020,  021, 1088;  cC 

923,937. 
Jamblichus,  1660». 
Jameson,  Mrs.  A.  (M.),  4663,  n. 
Janier,  Leonard.  3192. . 
Jansen,  J.  11.,  4240*. 
Janua  Oxlorum,  4604. 
Janua.  M.  A.    See  Passero. 
Jarisch,  U.  A.,  4860. 
Jarrold,  Thomas,  4830. 
Jarry,  P.  F.,  8750. 
Janris,  8,  F.,  1316». 
Javelli,  or  da  Gaaale,  Grisostomo 

{Lat.  Chryiostomus  Caaalen- 

sis,)  585. 
Jehne.  L.  H.  8..  8055. 
Jeliuda.    See  Jndah. 
Jehuda  Lib  Mises.    Su  Mises. 
JclC  R.  W.,  4403. 
Jellinek,  Herm.,  1953,  n. 
Jenisch,  Paul,  2385*. 
Jenks,  Bei^amin,  3426,  n. 
Jenks,  Francis,  4511-12. 
Jenks,  Richard,  3827. 
Jonner,  Thomas,  43. 
Jenny,  1136. 
Jenseits  (DasX  3600. 
Jentink.  M.  A.,  231G*. 
Jentsitch.  Ileinr.,  511. 
Jeuyns,  Soame,  48S-I90. 
Jephson,  Alexander,  3867. 
Jericho,  C.  F.,  4611. 
Jerrain.  Charles,  4006. 
Jerusalem,  J.  F.  W..  860. 
Jerusalem,  T.  W.,  606. 
Jessenius.  Joh.,  2963. 
Jesu.  Daniel    4,  pseudon.    Su 

Floyd,  John. 
Jitschak  Loijensis.    Su   Isaac 

Loria. 
Joannes    ChrysottcmuSy    Saint, 

2946*,  3266k. 

Joannes  (P^eudo-)  Damasoenus, 

2719. 
Joannes  Saba.  246e>. 
Joannet,  Claude,  4788. 
Job,  Book  q/;  18*24-49. 
Jobst,  J.  Q.,  4264>. 
Jo«l,  D.  II.,  1914.V 
Jo^l,  M.,  1933, 1038»,  1038*(AiM.). 
Johannes    Duns    Scotus.      See 

Duns  Scotus. 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena.    Su 

Scotus  Erigena. 
Johannsen.  J.  C.  O.,  1818. 
John,  King  of  Sajcony,  3286. 
Johnson,  II.  Sm  4239. 
Johnson,  OIlTer,  4216;  cf.  4225. 
Johnson,  Samuel    (b.  1640,   d. 

1703),  2878. 
Johnson,  SamneL  Vicar  qfOrtat 

Tarrington,  3023. 
Johnson,  Stephen,  4047 
Jolowics,  H.,  3403»,  n. 
Jonas,  S.  F.,  1144. 
Jones,  C.  W.,  1197. 
Jones,  L.  A.,  4SB5. 
Jones,  W.  G.,  1186. 
Joaos,  Sir  William.  1406,  n. 
Jones,  William,   of   Nayland, 

2573. 
Jonfflfur  (Du\  3688. 
Jordan,  J.  H.,  4360. 
Joris,  Andrea  de,  1661. 
Jorissen.  Matthias.  4684. 
Jortin.  John,  1626, 1746. 
Joseph  Albo,  R.,  1941-42. 
Joseph  Ibn  Jaci^a,  J?.,  1946. 
Joseph  us,  Flaviua,  1925-27, 2460, 

n.,2B38;  of.  1772,  a. 


Jost,  I.  Mm  1917*. 

Joufifroy,  T.  (&.),  270. 

Joys  (The)  of  Heaven,  8656. 

Jubinal.Achille,  327*2. 

Jucundus   de  Laboribus,  pseuf 

don.,  9%. 
Judah  Charisi,  1936,  n. 
Judah  hal-Levi   {Lat.  Levita), 

1930. 
Judah  Sahara,  or  Zabara,  1081% 

n. 
Judgment  (The),  a  Vision,  8256. 
Jui^ent  (The  Last),  3261^. 
Julia  de  Fontenelle,  J.  S.  JB^ 

2434*,  2447. 
Julianus  Pomerius,  Abp.  of  lb- 

ledo,  2016. 
Julien,  S.  (A.),  1435«,  1408, 1507, 

1510. 
Julius,  J.  H.,  1305. 
Jung,  called  StilUng,  J.  U.,  2578, 

4675-76. 
Junge,  C.  G.,  4033-34. 
Junge,  Friedr.,  3657. 
Junius  ( Pr.  Du  Jon),  Franciscos. 

Su  Du  Jon. 
Junterbuck,  Jac.    Su  Jacobna 

de  Clusa. 
Jurieu,  Pierre,  4604. 
Just  Scrutiny  (The),  03. 
JustinuB  Martyr,  29i36,  2038;  c£ 

2123,  2126-27. 

K.,  071,  2618,  2620. 

Kilhler,  L.  A.,  3258. 

Kiinipf.  Itsidor,  1788. 

Kiipi»el,  H.U..e71. 

•KiMtner.  1140*. 

KKstner,  A.  G.,  853. 

KMuflVfr,  J.    £.  R.,   8640,  1269 

(Add.). 
Kahler,  J.  P.,  801. 
Kahler.  Joh.,  735. 
Kahlert,  A.  J..  1610. 
Kahnert,  Andr.,  38*21. 
Kaivalianavaniia,  1418. 
Kalender  of  Shepardes,  3200. 
Kalendrier  des  bergiers,  8298. 
Kalpa  Sutra,  1435. 
Kan  efUr  DOden,  etc.,  ^57. 
KanA<la.  1470. 
Kan-ino-p'ian,  1510-11. 
Kant,  Imm.,  851,  2221;  c£  064» 

1162, 1176,  3620. 
Kapila,  1419-20. 
Kar^an,  T.  G.  Ton,  8279,  n. 
Kardec,   Allan,  pseudon.,  4600^ 

n.,  4699,  4700,  4704-05. 
Karsten,  II.,  2336. 
Karsten,  Simon,  507, 1650*. 
Kast,  Joseph,  1032. 
Kastner,  (J.)  G.,  2458. 
Kate,  J.  J.  L.  ten,  4682,  867^ 

(Add.). 
Kauftnann,  Alex.,  3281%  n. 
Keach,  Bot\|amin,  79. 
Kedd,  Jodocus.  2844,  8338, 4507, 
Keil.  C.  A.  G.  {Lat.  T.),  463,  464^ 

2u00  3240 
Keith.'aeorge,  8471,  4638,  4606. 
Keleph  Ben  Nathan,  psemdon^ 

4067. 
Kelle,  K.  G..  264. 
Kellet,  Edward,  2070. 
Kelly.  John.  4132-36. 
Kemme.  J.  C,  208. 
Kemmer,  N.  P.,  466. 
Kemp,  T.  L.,  4878. 
Kennedy,  E.  S.,  1180». 
Kennedy,  Vans,  1486%  n.,  1468S 

1453*. 
Kenrick,  B.  B.,  41&S. 
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Renrick,    John,    1802,     1720, 

2241. 
Kenrick,  Timothy,  2630. 
Kenrick  William,  810,  811,  837. 
Kent,  Adolpbus,  4330-^2. 
Kenton,  Jaoiea,  242D. 
Keppler,  Lurenx,  2863». 
Keranflech,  C.  li.  B.  de,  4779. 
Kiratry,  A.  U.  de,  1U28, 1207. 
Kerkljotf,  A.,  2426. 
Kerkliuve,  Job.   Polyander    a. 

Su  Polyander. 
Kern,  F.  H.,  2287. 
Kern,  Joh.,  062. 
Kern,  P.  E ,  2100,  39&4. 
KerndUrfer,  II.  A..  1127, 1183. 
Kerner,  (A.)J.,4«77. 
Kerr,  J.  J.,  36«2*. 
Kersliaw.  James,  4076. 
Kessler,  Heiur.,  1063. 
Keyser,  J.  K.,  1337-38. 
Keysler,  J.  O.,  1324*. 
Khabes,  Anton,  21b3»(Add.). 
el-Kbattb,  1960>. 
KbUnU  J.  lU  224:9. 
Kie«ling,  J.  R.,  2688. 
Kiesselbacb,  £.  C,  1700. 
Kilkun,  J.  C,  4450. 
KiUen,    J.    M.,    3666-67,    3766, 

3697«  {Add.). 
Kimball.  J.  W.,  3589. 
Kindcrvater,  C.  V.,  903. 
King,  Peter,  Lord,  2679*. 
King,  T.  S.,  1C02,  4402,  4482-33, 

4451. 
King,  W.  W.,  2360. 
Kingjilcy,  Oilvin,  3099. 
Kirby,  William,  4829. 
Kircbmaier,  G.  C,  661. 
Kirchniair   {Lat.  Naogeorgus), 

Tbomas.     Srtr  Naogeorgus. 
Kircbmeier,  J.  8.,  72l>. 
Kixt,  N.  C.  2455. 
Kistemnker,  J.  H.,  3250. 
Kliitieu,  F.  W.,  3523. 
Klaiber,  C.  B.,  4109. 
Klatt.  J.  E.,  834. 
Klauaing,  or  Clausing,  Ueinr., 

515,  2536.  3491.  3862. 
Kleinfeld,  Nic,  620. 
Klein-Nicolai.  Oeorg,  2525,   n., 

3807-08,  3816,  n.,  3828,  3850, 

3854,  3S97-98,  3928;  cf.  3814- 

15,  4001,  n.,  3828  (Add.). 
Klemm.  Christian,  3225,  3346. 
Klencke,  Ilerra..  1128.  2442. 
Kleukor,  J.  F.,  1307-09,  1747. 
Klewits,  A.  W.  von,  491. 
Klinckhanlt,  C.  O.,  2260. 
Kling,  C.  ¥..  2;:00. 
Klopper,  A.,  3132«. 
Klotz,  2304,  n. 
Kiapfel,  Engelb.,  2898. 
Klupe.  or  (luge,  C.  G.,  779, 780. 
Kn.ipp,  G.  C,  1304,  306,'>. 
Knei'lnnd,    Abner,    4146,   4170, 

4179. 
Knlese,  Benj.,  141. 
Knopf,  Job.,  3715. 
Knorr  von  Koseuroth,  C,  1946- 

47. 
Knott,   Edward,  pteudon.     See 

Wilson,  Mattbias. 
Knowlton,  Charles,  4199. 
Knutzon,  Martin,  134. 
Kocb,  C.  G.,  3805;  cf.  3816,  n. 
Koober,  J.  D.,  998. 
Kocken,  or  Koken,  J.  C,  2188. 
KiSclier,  J.  C,  2895. 
KSnig,  G.  0.  D.,3642. 
Kttnig,  J.  C,  4007. 
KOnig,  J.  L.,  2688. 
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KOQig,  Jot^  1840. 
Klmnen  wir,  etc,  1000. 
Ktfpke,  Adam,  3868. 
Koeppen,  C.  F.,  I486. 
KOrber,  C.  A.,  132. 
Ktfrber,  Johann,  2709. 
KUrDer,.J.  G.,  1832. 
Kttrte,  Alex.   Oom*   de.     iSm 

C«oma. 
KU«tlin,  C.  W.  G.,  1847. 
KohtUtk.    See  EeeUtiasUt, 
Kohl,  J.  P.,  1325. 
Kohl,  Philipp,  3024. 
Kohlreif,  Gottfried.  8600. 
Kokeu.    See  Kocken. 
Kolbe,  Frauciscua,  742. 
Kolbius,  Ernest,  404. 
KoltbofT,  £.  W.,  2641,  n. 
Kopisch,  A.,  3262,  n.,  3286,  n. 
Koppe,  J.  B.,  2206. 
Koran.    See  Mohammed. 
KOrodi,  Ludw.,  1260. 
Kortbolt,  Christian.  2864. 
Kosegarten,  H.  G.  L.,  1843. 
Krabbe,  Otto,  2438. 
KrKuter,  P.  D.,  3929. 
Kraus,  Job.,  4606. 
Krause,  C.  C  160, 166. 
Kranse,  Chrisiian,  104. 
Krause,  H.  (C),  2432. 
Krebl.  A.  L.  G.,  3167. 
Krieger,  W.  L.,  3166. 
Krisar,  Darid,  603. 
Kritik     der     VemtmflffHlndej 

948. 
Krititcht  GetchichU  de»  CJkiJuu- 

mu«,  1892. 
KrOger,  J.  C,  1368». 
Kronen berger,  Ernst,  2224. 
Krug,  W.  T.,  540. 
KrnUflr,  J.  de,  3637. 
Krumholtz,  Christian,  1661. 
Krumm,  J.  G.,  2377. 
Kunad,  Andr,  2974. 
Kunbardt,  Heinr.,  1580. 
'  Kunst,  J.  £.,  3427. 
Kurte  Anmerkunffen,  72. 
Kurze    populdre    WSderleffungj 

359. 
Kurte  und  grUndliehe  VonM- 

lung,  3850. 
Kurter  Entwtrf,  3485. 
A'i«ari,  or  Owrrt,  1930. 
Kyspenning,  Henr.,  2388*. 

MJ.^  \y.   A.,    1069. 

L.,  G.,  3348*. 

Li.,    *  .  (I.,  odw. 

L.,  Y.  N.,  2363». 

I.Aan,  P.  J.,  3088. 
Labitte,  Charles,  3263. 
Laboribns,  Jucnndns  de,  pteu- 

don.,  98. 
Ucey,  ^y.  B.,  4117. 
La  Chambre,  M.  C.  de.    See  Cu- 

roau  de  la  Chambre. 
Lacbamie,  1501-02. 
Lacbmann,  K.  II.,  1604. 
La  ConseiUdre,  P.  M.  de,  2100. 
Lactantius,  2013,  3404. 
Ladcvi.Koche,  P.  J.,  286. 
Lwlius,  Vine,  607. 
Lantnu.  P.  F.,  1312. 
Lafont  de  Montfenier,  4323. 
La  Forgo,  Luuis  de,  60. 
Lafosse,  the  Abbl,  3680*. 
LaGalIa,G.  C.,1634. 
Lager  bring   (formerly    Bring), 

Svon,  1326. 
La  Grave,  2888. 
LaiblS,  C.  0.  £.,  1176. 


Lake.  B.  H.,  4413.  4470. 

LalitavUtdra,  1434^. 

La    LoBeme,  C.   6.  da,  Chfti, 

245. 
Lambert.  Bernard,  4564. 
La  Mettrie,  J.  O.  de,  143,  148- 

162,452;  cf.  155. 156, 168. 
Lami,  Giovanni,  4776. 
Lb  Mothe  le  Yayer,  Fraaeols  da, 

2073,  4505. 
Lampe,  F.  A.,  240S,  3888-89;  U 

3893. 
Lamson,  Alvan,  201>,  n. 
Lancaster,  T.  W.,  1767. 
Lancelot,   or   Lancilot,   Henr., 

3433. 
Landels,  William,  235L 
Landers,  8.  P..  42>»6. 
Landb,  R.  W.,  3097.  4452. 
Lane,  B.  I.,  432028. 
Lane,  E.  W.,  19(>5. 
Lanfranc,  2020,  n. 
Lang,  Philippe,  the  Al>U,  102B, 

1U56. 
Lange,  J.  J.,  74S,  752. 
Lange.  J.  M..  3S22. 
Lange,  J.  P.,  2290, 3062-83, 3066^ 

n..3550. 
Lange,  Joachim,   98,   446;   d 

117,  n. 
Lange,  8.  G.,  803. 

Langen, de,  687. 

Langlois.  £.  H..  2457. 
Langlois,  S.  A.,  1404». 
lAngsdorf,    C.    C.    von,     1066, 

3647*. 
Langton,  Zacharv,  184. 
Lai^ulnais,  J.  D.,  1406,  d.,  1410s 

n. 
Lansing,  D.  C,  4200. 
Lao-tse,  or  Lao-kinn,  1408-99». 
La  Primaudaye,  I^erre  dc,  27, 

28. 
LarelH)nius,    Oarns,    jwendoii., 

4604. 
Larkin,  George.  334^. 
La  Roche  de  Chandien,  Ant.  Sk 

Chandieu. 
lATTtique.  Patrice,  1261,  2352. 
Lasaulx,  (P.)  E.  von.  1561, 1709. 
Lassen,  Christian,  1257,  n.,  1406, 

n.,  1465*. 
Lasseuius,  Joh.,  3343. 
Last  Judgment  (IlieX  S261K 
Latham,  Alanson.  4348. 
Lan,  August,  2278. 
Ltiugel,  Anguste.  38£f. 
L'AuInaye.  F.  H.  S.  de,  548». 
Laurel,  Lars,  ^61. 
Laurence,    Richard,    1920,    n. 

1021,  n.,  840». 
lAurence,  William.    See   Law- 
rence. 
Laurentins.  Jacobus,  2820. 
Laurentius,  Joh.,  3315. 
Lauvergne,  Hubert,  2444. 
lAUzerand,  Antoine,  4420. 
Lavater,  David.  159,  797,  804. 
Lavater,  J.  K.,  1234.  2197.  2206; 

cf.  2209,  n. 
Liw  (The)  and  the  Gngpd,  4131. 
Uw,  Edmund,  Bp.,  2174,  2348>, 

n.:    cf.  173.  211,  21M»,  2564, 

2566. 
Law.  William,  398L 
Lawrence,  William,  S&»,  266, 

256,266. 
Layton,  Henry,  60, 64, 66. 68, 7i; 

78.  80,  81,  83,  86,  91,  673,  674, 

3355. 
Leade,  Mrt.  Jane,  3802, 3803,  a.; 
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Le  Banld  de  Nana,  C.  F.  J^  UQO. 
Leber,  (J.)  M.  G^  2457. 
Le  Brun,  Pierre,  545». 
Leocius,     Hieronymut,     oJUt' 

wards  Nicolaua  Secunu.    See 

Securus. 
Leclerc,  O.  L.,  Oaunt  de  Buffcn, 

Stt  Buflbn. 
Le  aerc,  Jacques.  280fi. 
Le  Clerc  {Lot.  Clorlcua)   Jean, 

ZIU,    n.,  38:23;    cf.    1740-41, 

1824,  1867,  n. 
Le  Clerc    de   Beauberon    {Lot, 

Clericos  a  BoUiberone),  N.  V^ 

4559. 
Le  Due,  P.  f,.  D.,  called  Saint- 

Qennain,  1291. 
Ledwich,  Edward.  1352,  n. 
Lee,  Lather,  4251,  4370-71. 
Lee,  Saniuel,  2353. 
Leenhof,  Fnni.  ran,  3484. 
Leewia  or  Leuwie,  Dionysiaa  de. 

See  Dionysius.  ^ 

Le  Febvre,  Ilyacinthe,  3217. 
Legenda  Aurea^  3283,  n. 
Legge,    James,     1506*,     1518^- 

15181. 
Legi^  a.  T.,  pteiMlon.,  1332. 
Le  Qraad,  Aut.,  4721;  ct  4723, 

n. 
Lehmann,  Georg,  414. 
Lehmann,  H.  A^  3129. 
Lehmann,  J.  F..  102D,  1037. 
Lehre  (Geretteto),  etc.,  483. 
Lehrgebdude, (Dm),  etc.,  3901. 
Leibnitz,   0.    W.,    Baron  Ton, 

2579»,  n.,  3040*,  3991 ;  ct  AiS, 

481,  872,  3017%  4883,  4894,  n. 
Leicester,  Fraiicin,  4048. 
Leidenfrost,  J.  G.,  234. 
Leidensis,  Petnia.    See  Blome> 

renna. 
Leiptiger  Religxon^fragt  (Die), 

2098'^ 
Leland,'  John,  1691,  2199. 
Lelarge  de  Lignac,  J.  A.    Su 

Lignac. 
Lemoine,  Albert,  368. 
Longlet  du  Fresnoy,  Nic,  4666- 

66. 
Lennep,  D.  J.  ran,  1701. 
Le  Normand,  Jacques,  644. 
Lensseuii,  Joannes.  2772. 
Lent.  Johannes  a,  1871. 
Leo  de  Bagnols.    Su  Leri  Ben 

Oorson. 
Leo  YI.,  Emperor^  3183». 
Le  Pelletier,  Claude,  3366. 
Lepaius,(K.)K.,  1354. 
Lequeux,  Claude,  the  Ahbij  4496, 

n. 
Le  Quien,  Michael,  2883. 
Leroux,  Antoine,  294. 
I^roux,  Pierre,  558. 
Leroy,  C.  G.,  4780. 
Less,  Gottfried,  2198,  3158,  8613 

-14, 
Leasing,  0.  E..  525,  1270,  3154, 

3991,  4014;  cC  526,  1747,  3152, 

3155,  3162. 
Le<Ming,  Th..  23U. 
Lessins,    Leonardos,    630,    681, 

3428. 
Lesson,  R.  P.,  4847. 
Lethe,  996. 

lietromi.  A.,  p*eudon.y  996. 
Letter  (A),  addrtned  to  the  An- 

dnver  InstUuiion^  4140. 
L'tUr    eonreming   the  Immor- 
tality of  the  »nd,H\. 
Ztetter  (A)  concerning  the  Soul. 

4747. 


Letter  (A),  in  Reply  to  aome  Ob- 

jectioni,  4331. 
Letter  (A),  in  K^y  to  tome  Be- 

mark*y  4330. 
Letter  (A)  in  VindicatioHy  etc., 

4332. 
Letter  (A)  of  Reeolution,  2086. « 
Letter  (A  Prirate)  </  Sati^ac- 

<iVm,2604. 
Letter  on  the  rinded  Immateri- 
ality, 254>. 
Letter  (A)  to  a  Deist,  2152. 
Letter  (A)  <o  a  Gentleman,  612. 
Letter  (A)  to  Dr.  HoUUworlhy 

3008 
LeUer  (A)  to  Dr.  Mather,  4019. 
LrtUr  (A)  to  George  Keith,  4G05. 
Letter  {A)  to  the  Author  qf...  An 

Enquiry,  135. 
Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  qf  Di- 

Tine  Glory,  4025. 
LetUr  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B--n, 

3976. 
LetUr  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Law,  2186*. 
I^ttera  d^un  chierieo,  2687. 
LeUert  teUngiehe,  2G83>. 
Letters  addressed  to  a  Baptist 

4457. 
Letters     addressed    to     Soame 

Jenyns,  490. 
Letters  on  Materialism,  207. 
Letters  to  an  UniversaXisL,  4095. 
Letters    to    Rev.   Joel    Hawes, 

4-223. 
Lettico,  John,  822. 
L'ttre  d  un  ministre  ditat,  087. 
LeUre  au  R.  P.  BcrVUer,  170. 
Lettre  dun  ananyme,  151. 
Lcttre  dun  conseiller,  79S. 
Lettre    phUosophico-thiologique, 

3994. 
Lcttres  d  Euginie,  858. 
Le*trts  dun  thiologien,  4537. 
Lettres      phUosqphiques,     etc., 

4780. 
LttxU  Tag  (DerX  2363>. 
Lei,  J.  B.,  3G9. 
Lcucippus,  711. 
Leupoldt,  J.  M.,  252, 370. 
Leuret,  Franfois,  4842. 
Leuwis.    Su  Leewis. 
Levaretti,  Andrea.    See  Andrea 

di  S.  Tommoso. 
Leren  (Uet)  na  den  dnod,  1244. 
I^Tdque,  Eugene,  1609*. 
L6vc5que    de    Borigny,   Jean, 

12G5. 
Levi  Ben  Gerson  {Lot.  Gersoni- 

des).  otherwise  Leo  de  Ba^u>l.<«, 

called  Kalbag,  1008;  cf.  1938*, 

1938*  {Add.). 
Lewis,  Jason,  8130,  313>. 
Lewis,  John,  3857. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  2376. 
Le  Wright,  2995. 
Liberins  a  Jesu,  28»Z 
Libro  de  la  odesUal  Jerarehia, 

8307. 
Liceti,  Fortnnlo,  895, 1636,'  4656 

-56. 
Lichtenstein,  2206. 
Lichtscheid,    F.    H.,   3809;    cfl 

3816,  n. 
Licio,  Robertas  de.    See  Carao- 

cioli. 
Liebmann,  Relnh.,  4749. 
Life  and  Immortality  ...    ,   By 

M^^omet  M.D.,  883. 
Life   and  Immortality  (Westm. 

Rer.),  1192. 
Life  in  Heaven,  8607*  {Add.) 


Lightfoot,  John,  2670. 

LiguAc,  J.  A.  Lelarge  de,  the 

AbU,  102.. 
Li-ki,  1506«. 
Lilie,  £.  G..  1681. 
Lilius,  Zacharias.  3412. 
Limfjo-mastix,  2G62,  2064. 
Limburg-Brouwer,  Pieter  yan, 

1705. 
Lindberg,  J.  C,  1818,  n. 
Linde,  8.  G.,  1585. 
Lindemann,  J.  G.,  1277. 
Llndcmann,  J.  IL,  1720. 
Lindgren,  IL  O.,  1776. 
Lindner,  452,  n. 
Lindsay,  Sir  Darid.    Su  Lynd- 

say. 
LindstrOm,  A.,  936. 
Lins,  Paul,  677. 
Liomin,  3744. 
Lipenius,  Mart.,  416. 
Upsius,  Justus,  1676. 
LIsco,  F.  O.,  3184. 
Li:fter,  William,  8597. 
Lltch,  Joeiah,  4315,  4416, 4463. 
Lith,  J.W.  Tonder,  707. 
LiTormore,  D.  P.,  3756^. 
Livre  (Le)  de^  mnrchands,  in 42, 
Livres  (Les)  saeris,  1301. 
Lobeck,  C.  A.,  1704. 
Loch,  Valentin,  2715. 
Locke,   John,  29S0<>,  8789;    cC 

146,  3004-09, 3032. 
Lockwoud,  Lady  Jane,  4890-4)1. 
Liibcr,  G.  IL,  l8til. 
LoefTs,  Isaac,  2503. 
LUffler,  F.  S.,  1260. 
LUhn,  E.  W.,  1308. 
LUflch,  J.  C.  £.,  2208. 
LOschor,  Casp.,  1551,  2522,  847^ 

3077. 
Utecher,  M.  G..107. 
L5scbcr,  V.  £.,  2542,  2679*,  n., 

381G,  n. 
Lohdius,  C.  F.,  1276. 
L'Oiscau,  Pierre.    See  Alea. 
Loiselour,  Vie  Abhi,  731. 
LoiseleurDeslongchamps,  A.(L. 

A.),  1405,  n. 
Lombardus,    Petrus.     Su   Pe- 

trus. 
Lommatscb,  C.  H.  E.,  2012*. 
Long,  Clement,  4470*. 
Longland,  Thomas,  2083. 
LouMialo,  John.  3379. 
Lord.  W.  W.,  2705. 
Loria,  Isaac.    S^e  Isaac 
Loring,  Israel,  3739. 
Loeaia,  J.   Gouxalex  de.     Su 

Gonzalez. 
LoeiuH,  J.  J.,  1881. 
Lot  (Ilet)  der  mentehen,  2220. 
Lott,  F.  C  1140. 
Lotus  (ha)  de  la  bonne  lot,  1459, 

1409. 
Lotze,  (R.)  II.,  812,  339,  340. 
Louis,  Antoine,  ISbK 
Love,  Christopher,  3337. 
Love,  W.  D..  3122,  4493. 
Lovensen,  J.  D.,  435. 
Low,  James,  1453.* 
Lucas,  Richard,  2134. 
Lucas  Tudensis,  2026. 
Luconsis,  llieronjrmua,  676. 
Lucianus,  Samnsatensis,  1067*. 
Lueidanis,  2020-20». 
Lucius,  4281*. 
Lucius  and  Oladon,  828. 
Lucius,  J.  G.,  2672,  3679,  8486. 
Lucius,  M.  £.,  701. 
Lucretius  Cam  a,  Titos,  1646-40; 

cH  147, 170  1040^  (.Add.) 
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Ludewig,  J.  Pn  703. 
Ludovici,  C.  Q.,  1078. 
Ludovici,  J.  F.,  4005*. 
Ludovici,  Jac,  542. 
Ludwig.  Ueinr.,  120ft. 
Labkert,  J.  H.  B.,  8171. 
LUdeke,  C.  W.,  3377. 
LUdemann,  Daniel,  3209. 
LUderwald,  J.  B.,  1747-48,  4614. 
LUkoD,      Heinr,     1290,      1299 

(Add.). 
LUtgort,  K.  F.,  1760. 
LatkemUller,  (L.)  P.  (W.),  2591. 
Lull  ins,  KaymunduB,  2021,  n. 
LuDiniua,  J.  F.,  3103. 
Lun^yu,  or  Lun^fftii^  1503, 1500- 

lOOO. 
Lupton,  William,  3734,  3832. 
Luria,  Isaac.     H^e  I&uu:. 
Luthardt,  C.  E.,  2S63«. 
Luther,  J.  A.,  649. 
Luther,   Martin,  2476,  2735-3A, 

27ul,  2043,  3808;  cf.  2G21,  2liL:5 

-20,  2800,  4584,  n. 
Lnther  von  Roda,  E.  A.,  842. 
Lutz,  or  Luz,  Kenhardus,  JE'ry- 

thropolitanus,  2601. 
Lux  OrienUiUg,  4C7,  468. 
Luzac,  /:ile,  15.1, 154. 
Luzerne,  C.  O.  de  la,  Obrti.    Su 
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Lydp,  Samuel,  199>. 
Lyndsay,  or  Lindsay,  Sir  David, 

3306.  * 

M^  L.,  1138»,  n. 

Jtt  •  •  •  9  UO» 

M.  •••,1140. 
M*^^,r/i^  ^66^,4763. 
Ma<?aber,  2452. 

Macarius  Altxandrinus^  3266>. 
Macbride,  J.  D.,  1985«. 
M'Calla,  W.  L.,  4170. 
M'CauMland,  J.  C,  2599. 
M'Oatchie,  T.,  1519. 
McClure,  A.  W.,  4220 
McCulloh  J.n.,2317. 
McDonald,  J.  M.,  3585. 
Macgowan,  John,  2419. 
Macher,  J.  C,  815. 
Machir,  /?.,  of  ToUdo,  1940. 
Machy,  the  Altbi.    See  Hacy. 
Mackay,  R.  W.,  1788. 
HcKce,  Joseph,  4243. 
McLaughlin,  Tompkins,  9093. 
M'Leod.  A.  W.,  42^. 
Macmahon,  J.  M.,  384. 
M'MorriB,  S.  J.,  4250. 
Macpherson,  8.  C,  1320, 1820». 
Macquart,  J.,  4S67. 
Macy,    or   Machy,    the     Abbi, 

4753. 
Midhava,  1426. 
Maeccker,  F.  A.,  164T. 
Mxrhelig  Driim  (En),  32ei«. 
Milrklin,  J.  F.,  956. 
Maggi,  Girolnmo  {Lai.  Hieron. 

MagiuB),  3180. 
Magnusen     (JceL     Magnfisson, 

Lai.  Magn«»uft),  Finn,  1330-^1. 
Maguire,  Robert,  2302. 
MahObharata,  1406-09. 
Mahan,  A»a,  4C03. 
Mahdvatuoy  1434, 1434>. 
Mahomet.     Sre  Mohammed. 
Mai  {Lai.  M^us),   J.    U.,    the 

elder^  1^75. 
Maier,  Adalb.,  2288. 
MaimonidcM,  or  Maimunl.    See 
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Maisch,  C,  1285. 
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4454. 
Man  in  i>ea(A, 2346. 
Mm  more  Vtan  a  Maehinej  154. 
M,in  wholly  Mortal^  645,  n. 
Llanasseh  Ben  Israel,  Ii.y  1954- 

55. 
Manchester,  Qeorge,  tth  Duke 

of.    .Sm  Montagu. 
Manchester,  Henry,  Itt  Earl  ^f. 

See  Montagu. 
Mandar,%i.  K^  545*. 
Manford,  Erasmus,  4361,  4471. 
Mangeart,  Thomas.  2887. 
Manlove,  Timothy,  64,  65. 
Mann,  Cyrus,  4145. 
]«Iann,  Horace,  125."«. 
Mannhardt,  Wilh.,  134>. 
Manni,    O.    B.,    2091-92,    2869, 
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Mansel,  H.  L.,  4447. 
Mant,  Richard,  Bp.,  3530. 
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Marcus,  Job.,  3SS. 
Mariana,  Juan.  627, 2026. 
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Marmontel,  J.  F.,  4617. 
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Marshman,  Joshaa,  If  03. 
Marsom,  John,  4069. 
Marstaller.  G.  (J.?)  C,  181. 
Marsus,  Petrns,  2038. 
Marsy,  F.  M.  de,  the  Abbi,  4753, 

n. 
Marta,  J.  A.,  601. 
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Martin,  T.  H.,  2832,  4455. 
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Martineau,  Harriet,  809. 
Martineau.  James,  1151, 1616*. 
Martinez  de  Brea^  Pedns  1625. 
Martini,  Raymnndus,  2027*. 
Maidbth,  1969»,  n. 
Masoniua,  Jac,  2099,  8389. 
Maflius,  H.  0.,  439  721,  722. 
Mason,  Francis,  1436. 
Mation,  John,  2430. 
MaHon,  W.,  3078. 
Mason,  Xert.  W.,  818. 
Massica,  4735. 
Massmann,  H.  (or  J.)  P.,  245S, 

2456. 
MaieHaUty  (The^  etc,  2147. 


Mather,  Ootton,  8490^. 
Mather,  k>amueU  £>./>.,  4018-2L 
Matter.  Jacques,  260.  2004. 
Matthesias,  Joh.,  2476, 29A8k. 
Matthew  Paris.  8278^  o. 
Matthews,  A.  N.,  1969a. 
Matthews,  W  illiam,  4040. 
Matthias,  Piertv,  3439. 
Mattison,  Hiram.  4306,  n. 
Man,  IL  A.,  2441. 
Mauchart,  I.  D.,  930. 
Maud,  John,  S967-68. 
Maurice,  f  J.)  F.  D.,  4394,  4468, 

4405,  4427-28. 
Maury,  (L.  F.)  A.,  1291,  1714% 

1727,  2006. 
Maxwell,  David.  8587. 
Mayer.  0.  C,  2304.  n. 
Mayer,  J.  F.,  2108,  2S23,  46«r, 

4729;  ct3829,n. 
Mayer,  Johann,  2162,  2407. 
Mayer,  John,  3321. 
Mayers,  W.  S.  F.,  2469. 
Mayo,  A.  D.,  4456. 
Mayronis,  Fraocisciu  de,  2021, 

a. 
Maywahlen,  T.  U..  2593-94. 
Meadows,  T.  T.,  1509,  n.,  1620. 
Mebios,  V.  E.,  2246. 
Medhurst,  W.  H.,  1500>,  1516% 

1516*,     1516<,     16161;    1518^ 

1018". 
Mediavilla    (Eng.     MiddleConX 

Richardns  de,  2021,  n. 
Medina,  Miguel  de,  2757. 
Meditations*  aliquf4,  7^ 
Miditation*  and  Omtamfiatiomtf 

8529. 
Mfditatiomt     and     E^/UeUemt, 

2216. 
MMitatiom  maophynrnety  432. 
MtditatioHS  o/  a   Divine  Si^ 

3780 
Meditaiiam    on    Death,    Ub» 

(Add.). 
Meek,  Robert,  3583,  3648; 
Meene,  Heinr.,  2173,  3001,  3039, 

3940. 
Meerheim,  C  E..  2176. 
Meier,  F.  C,  1770. 
Meier,  G.  P.,  139.  792,  802,  80S. 

812,  816.  820,  4763-64;  cL  799, 

n.,  83K  n. 
Meier,    Gerhard,    SO^,    ¥0%, 

4730. 
Meyer,  J.,  1776. 
Meikle,  Jam««,  242. 
Meine  Beruhiaung,  885. 
Meiners,  Christoph,  206y  1278^ 

1279, 1308. 1C82. 
Metring,  1&97. 
Meisner,  Balthasar.  2818. 
Bleisaer,  H.  A.,  8026. 
Meisner,  Joh..  667,  2103.  2900^ 

2542,    n.,    2570«,    2674^  SZIO^ 

8781. 
Mcister.  J.  H.  1010. 
Meistor,  Leonhard.  243. 
Mel,  or  Mell  Conrad.  2105-06. 
Melanchthon,  Philipp,22.8761; 

ct  2750. 
Melander,  MagB.,  676. 
Melguizo,  Atilano^  4510. 
Mimoire  ntr  la  tpiriiualiU,  etc, 

262. 
Memorare  JVbristisM,  20S1,  a., 

2036.  n. 
Menant,  Joadilm,  1389. 
Menard.  2112. 
Menasseh.    Sk  Manaaseh. 
MenclQs  (C%im.  Meng-tse),  150^ 

1500,1507. 
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Menni\nder,  C.  F.,  805. 
Mentzer,  Biilthasar,  3430,  n. 
Menu.    Set  Manu. 
MenseU  Andr..  46*2. 
Menzel,  Wolftpfcnj!:,  2007^. 
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Mercier,  L.  P.,  1235. 
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3810.  n.,  3824. 
Merrkk,  J.  M.,  31(»». 
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c£  4206. 
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Men,  Alex.,  4523. 
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Me.4flner,  J.,  4484. 
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strating, 832. 
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29i2. 
Metternich,  E.  O.,   Baron  Ton, 
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Mettrie.   J.    0.  de  U.    &«  La 

Mettrie. 
3Ienrer.  C.  P.,  3658. 
Mewes,  or  Meves,  W.,  4807. 
Meyer,  B.  W.,  1756. 
Meyer,  E.  J..  2330». 
Meyer,  H.  II..  286. 
Meyer,  J.,  1198. 
Merer,  J.  B.,  348,  540». 
Meyer,  J.  K.,  4523. 
Meyer,  J.  P.  ron.  538,  4676 
Meyer,  Job.,  2170,  3682,  3684< 

85. 
Meyer,  Joseph,  1198. 
Meyfirt,  J.  M.,  2062,  2108,  2966, 

3202,  3437,  8704. 
Meyk&ndan.  1430,  n. 
Mezger.  G.  I.  S.,  2182. 
Micali,  0.,  1733*,  n. 
Michael  Apostolius,  2029*. 
Michaelis,  Antoine.  2860. 
Michaclis,  Fr.,  1615. 
MichaeliB,  J.  D.,  1810,  3161-62; 

cf.  1818. 
Michelet,  C.  L..  1137-38,  2318. 
Michelis,  Fr.,  345. 
MicrasliuA,  Job.,  654. 
Middleton,  ConyerA,  1806. 
Middleton,  Richard  de.    .SceMe- 

diavilla. 
Mignut,    Timoth6e,   tht    Abbi, 

1167. 
Miiandronl,  Fortuoio,  2772». 
Milbourne,  Luke,  3843. 
Mile^  J.  B..  2709*. 
Miles,  William,  1463«. 
Mill.  DaTid,  1974,  cf.  1874,  B. 
Miller,  J.  P.  A.,  2106. 
MUler,  Rev.  John,  2686. 
Miller,  T.  II.,  4435. 
Millmi,  Thomas,  2119. 
Mills,  Charles.  1978. 
Mills,  William,  1703. 
Mihnan,  H.  H.,  3266. 
Milton,   John,  2348%  n^  8844, 

4320. 
MlltopsBUS,  Blark.,  878. 


Minokhired,  1387,  n.,  1408^,  n. 
Minor,  M.  O.,  3366. 
Miraband,  Isaac,  814. 
Mirabaod,  J.  B^jMetKion.,  191. 
Mirandola,  O.  F.  Pico  da.    See 

Pico. 
Misus,  Mart.,  2476. 
MitceUaneoui  Metaphytieal  E»- 

$ay,  485*. 
Miscdlaneout  Obgervationt,  220. 
Mises,  Dr.,  pieudon.    See  Fecb- 

ner,  O.  T. 
Mi$hcdi-ut-M<u'dhVi\  I960*. 
Misnonary  Magazine,  4109. 
.Mitchel,  John.  2134*. 
Mitchell.  Edward,  4238. 
Mitchell,  Thomas,  2314*. 
M6hrlein.  Ferd.,  1836. 
MOIler,  Jacob,  8890. 
.Mdller,  Nic  1499*. 
Moens,  P.,  8624. 
Mohammed.  1301,  1003-87. 
Mohammed  esh-Sharastinl.  Su 

SharaflUknt. 
Mohl.  Julius,  1497. 
Mohnike.  Gottlieb,  1511. 
Mohr,  J.  A.,2703. 
Mohsan  Fint,  1257,  n. 
Moldenhawer,  J.   H.  D.,  4620- 

29. 
Molenaar,  D.,  3391. 
Moleschott,  Jac,  814,  816,  317, 

n..  345-347. 
Molin,  Laur.,  2999. 
Molinwus.    iSse  Du  Moolin. 
Moller,  E.  W.,  6. 
Moncrieff,  W.  O.,  1792,  4378. 
Mondt  (Le),  etc.,  814. 
Mondegai.  Michel.  2880*. 
Mono,  F.  J.,  1329,  2018. 
Moneta,  CVrmofientij,  2026. 
Moniglia,  P.  T.  V.,  167*,    179, 

179«. 
Montagu.  George,  MA  Duke  q/* 

Manchester,  2597*. 
Mimtagu,  Henry,  1st  Earl  qf 

Manchester,  633. 
Montaigne,  Michel  de,  666%  n., 

1255. 
Montalban,  cr  Montalvan,  J.  P. 

de,  2817. 
Montanari,  Ant.,  4776. 
Montanus.    Ser  Franckenberg. 
Monte,  Lambertus  de,  4653. 
Montfaucon,  Bernard  de,  1680*. 
Montgomery,  0.  W.,  4260. 
Montgomery,      Robert,     2302, 

3385. 
Monti,  Benedetto.  386i. 
Monti,  O.  F.,  4761-62,  4777. 
Moody,  or  Moodev,  Sam.,  8733. 
Moor,  Edward,  1441. 
Moor    (Lat.   Moms),    Michael, 

098. 
Moore,  Asher,  4294,  4340. 
Moore,  John,  Bp^  700. 
Moral  Essay  (A)  upon  (he  Soul 

qf  Man,  56,  70,  n. 
Moral  Proof  (A),  etc.,  761. 
Morardo,  Gaspare,  998*. 
More,    Henry,    468,   666,    662, 

2602;  ct  63.  476 
More,   Str  "niomas,   2734;    cf. 

2738. 
Moreau.  Lm  800, 1280*. 
Morel.  Hyaclnthe,  251. 
Morel  i,  J.  D.,  878. 
Morfouace    or    Morfbnage    de 

Beanmont,  4762. 
Morgan,  Sir  T.  C,  261%  3ft» 
Morgan,  ThoviM,  1803,  n. 
Morganwg,  lolo,  1847,  a. 
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Momay,  Philippe  de,  Seigneur 

du  Plessis-Marly,  661. 
Morrin,  Henri,  1263. 
Morris,  F.  0.,  4893. 
.Morris,  W.,  4355,  4367-69. 
Morrison,  Robert,  1496,  n. 
Morse,  Pitt,  4210,  4239. 
MoHal  Lift,  2579. 
Mortimer,  Thomas,  2260. 
Mortlock.  J.  J.,  1243. 
Morton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  2564-66. 
MoruB,  Henricus.    Su  More. 
Morus,  Michael.    iSk«  Moor. 
Morus,  S.  F.  N.,  3052. 
Moses,  1798-1823. 
Moses  Bar-Cepha.  3407. 
Moses  Bon  Mainion  {LaL  Mai- 

monides),    JEijyptius,    called 

Bambam,  1806, 1931-33. 
Moses  Ben  Nachman  (Lat.  Nach- 

DMnides),  Grrundnuis,  called 

Raw^ban,  1934. 
Moses  Cordovero  or  CorduOTO^ 

R.,  1946. 
Moses  de  Leon,   or  Ben  Shem 

Tobli,  1937. 1910. 
MoAes  Mendelssohn.    Ste  Men- 
delssohn. 
Moses  Romi,  1948. 
Mosheim,  J.  L.  von,  62,  n.,  1010, 

n.,  2029,  n.,  3012.  3S6t,  3909, 

3937-38,4550;  cf.  39,'U-C5. 
Moss,     Charles,  Bp^  3146,    cfl 

3142-43. 
Mot  he  le  Vayer,  Francois  de  la. 

Ste  La  Mothe. 
Mountford,  William,  3568. 
Monra^ja     d'Ohason,     Ignace, 

1976. 
Mourges,  Michael,  1678. 
Mower,  Arthur,  4810. 
Mrityui\jaya        Tidyalankara, 

1418*. 
MUckc,  J.  n.,  1586. 
Mtlller,  A.  L.,  3602,  8740,  4648, 

n. 
MUller,  C.  G.,  807. 
Mi.llcr,  C.  L.,3133. 
Mliller,  Christian,  2130. 
MUller,  O.  H.,  3046*. 
Mliller,  O.  P.,  103*. 
.MUller,  G.  T.,  2400. 
MUller,  Oeorg,  2064. 
MUller,  H..  2103. 
MUUer,  J.    D.,  786,   700,   817, 

3029,  3034,  3900. 
MUller,  J.  8m  If^  2025-26. 
MUller,  J.  T.,  530,  8618. 
.MUller,  Job.  Oeorg,  1319, 1306. 
MUller,  Joh.  Gottlob,  4630. 
MUUer,  Julius,  1098, 1219. 
MuUer,  K.,  345. 
MUller,  K.  O.,  1733*,  n. 
MUller,  L.  H.  0.,  1609. 
MUller,    Max,    1404*,  n.,  14T0. 

1477, 1485,  4894,  n. 
MUller,  P.,  2981. 
MUller,  Wilbelm,  1336. 
MUlmann,   Job.,   the  youngtr, 

2837;  cf.  2840,  2843. 
MUmler,  J.  C.  E.,  203. 
MUncb,  J.    G.,   2368,    3620-22, 

3625. 
Muen«(cher,  Joseph,  2708. 
MUnter.  Friedr.,  Bp.,  1328*. 
-MUnter,  G.  W.,  4857. 
MUsU  (not  MUkUd),  David.  2230. 
Muhammad.    Sre  Mohammed. 
Mulr,  John.  1401*,  n. 
Muir,  William,  1986. 
Mulamuli,  1436. 
Mullens,  Jcsepb,  1404. 
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Mnmford,  or  Manft»rd,  James, 

•i831». 
Munarenius,  Ant^  411. 
Uunk,  SiUomun.  1820,  1012-13, 

1917^  1986*.  n. 
Muratori,  L.  A.,  2156. 
Murray,  John,  4070%  4118;  c£ 

Hurflchel,  In-Hel.  3U8,  8708. 
Hnsaenii,  Jolu  4(X)2. 
HuMeus,  PctniR,  2004. 
Muscnlus,  Andreas,  3313. 

Mv0TT]piOr  flLfltMCaTatfTMTMK, 

3S16. 
Maston,  C.  R..  3649. 
Muzzarelli,  Alfonso,  3061*,  4683. 
MysUry  (The)  hid  from  Agtt^ 

4037. 

N.,  N.    ^  £«tter,  etc.  612. 
Naehmanides.     8k  Moms  Ben 

Nachman. 
Nachtigall,  J.  C.  C,  1867. 
Noctantaa,  Jac.,  603. 
NKgolsbach,  K.  F.,  1639, 1728. 
NoEuis,  G.  J.,  8C6. 
Nancel,  Nicolas  de,  606. 
NaogeorguB  {Germ,  Kirchmair), 

Thomas,  4519. 
Napione.    See  Galeanl  Napfone. 
Nash,  J).  W.,  1362;  ct  1347,  n., 

1350,  n. 
Nason,  George,  1011. 
Natale,  Antonio,  2876-78. 
Natoll,  Martino.  2687,  n. 
Nathaniiel,     Nicephoms.  '   See 

Chumnus. 
Natividode,  Antonio  da.  2823.' 
Natta,  M.  A.,  606. 
Natter,  J.  J.,  2243. 
ITatura     (De)     Aninm.      See 

Opus. 
Natural  and  ReveaUd  Rdigion^ 

8903. 
Nature  (On  the)  and  JBlemenU. 

etc.,  302. 
Naumann,  F.,  2466*. 
Naumann,  BI.  E.  A.,  1073. 
Nausea,  Friedr.,  2048. 
Aara  Tatva,  1436. 
Naville,  Ernest,  12631. 
Neale,  J.  M.,  4681. 
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Sandius,     Cbristophorus,      the 

younger,  471 ;  cf.  473,  474. 
Sanford,  Hugh,  2666. 
S'ankara,  1411-13,  n. 
Sdnkya  KArikd,  1421. 
Santi,  Vincenso,  386k. 
iSantoro,  J.  B.,  2053. 
Sanvitale,  Giacomo  or  Jacopo, 

3494>(>tdd.'). 
Sartorius,  Balth.,  391. 
Sartorius,  C.  F.,  4773. 
Sartorius,  C.  J.  C.  L.  A.,  4610*. 
Sartorius,  F.  W.,  1889. 
Sasgerus,  Caap.    See  SchatEger. 
S>tturday  Evening,  2267. 
J?:iul>ert,  Joh.,  the  elder,  2075*. 
Saubert.    Joh.,     tfte     ^foumger, 

2862,3347. 
Saumaiae      (Lai.     Salmaaloa), 

Claude  de,  1675^. 
Saunders,  rI,  64. 
Saappe,  F.G.,2&a. 


Saurin,  Jacquec,  STSS. 
Savonarola,  GiroUuno  (LaL  Hl»> 

ronymoa),  20S2. 
Sawyer.  T.  J.,  3760,  4230,  427&, 

4293.  4335.  4365,  ru,  4408. 
Sbaragli,    6.    O.   (Lat.  J.   EL). 

SchMfcr.  Darid,  4001,  n. 
SchMfer,  J.  D.,  3865. 
Sch&ffer,  Michael,  398. 
Scbaf,  or  SchafT,  Fhilipp,  4295. 
Bcballer,  Julius,  333. 
Schallesius,  Joh^  4526. 
SchabrastAnt     Sre  SharastlnC. 
Scbatager  {Lot.  Soageraa;,  Ga»> 

par,  2731. 
Schaubert,  J.  W.,  2175. 
Schaumann,  J.  C.  G^  233. 
Schedvin,  Job.,  1266. 
Scbeele,  or  Scheie,  Peter,  682. 
Scheffler,  Joh.,  2097». 
Scheibler,  Christoph,  30,  9067. 
Scheid,  Everard,  1745. 
Scheitlin,  Peter,  4843. 
Scheie,  Peter.     Sre  Scheeto. 
Schellwien,  Rob.,  371. 
Scherb,  E.  \\  1495«. 
Schermer  Hesaling,  H.  J.,  2296. 
Bcneruier,  Joh.,  2^$0. 
Scherrer,  J.,  2330^. 
Schert  *md  Entgt,  841. 
Scbcrser,  G.  II.,  3491. 
Scherzer.  J.  A.,  2103,  2867. 
Scheyer,  S.  B.,  1932. 
Sehicltal  (Daa  xukUnftige)  dor 

GoOUuen,  U8Hm. 
Schickeal   (Ueber    daa)  ...  do' 

Geister,  1037*  (Add.). 
Bchiller,  (J.  C.)  F.  Ton,  12l»» 

(Add.). 
Schilling.  W.  H.,  509. 
Schilling.  'Wenceslana,  2960*. 
ScblAger,  F.  G.  F.,  1018. 
Schlegel,  A.  M*.  von.  1406,  n. 
Schlegel.  J.  K.  F.,  1280. 
Schleiermacher,  F.  (D.  E.),  4578, 

n. 
Schlesinger,  W.  and  L.,  1941,  n. 
Scblettwein,  J.  A.,  171. 
Schleusaner,  F.  W.,  1261. 
Schlitte,  J.  G..  3834;  cf.3»40-4L 
Schlosaer,  J.  G..  527-529. 
Schlottmann.  KonsL,  1381. 
Schmaler,  Andr.,  1652. 
Schmarda,    L.    K.,   4850,  48S0. 

4871. 
Schmid,  C.  F.,  862, 1907. 
Schmid,  J.  A.,  3811. 
Schmid,  J.  W.,  1302. 
Schmid,  Job.,  513,  4728. 
Bchmidt,  Adalb.;  1592, 1596. 
Schmidt.  C.  O-  4832*. 
Schmidt,  Gottft  ied,  241. 
Schmidt,  Herm..  1601, 1612. 
Schmidt,  I.  J.,  1450-52. 
Schmidt,    J.    A.,    1547,    473^ 

4736. 
Schmidt.  J.  C,  1800.  n. 
Schmidt.  J.  E.  C,  1735, 1856. 
Schmidt-Pbiseldeck,  a  F.  tob, 

031. 
Schmiedl,  A.,  191 8>. 
Schmitt,  H.  J^  1514-15. 
Schmfilders,  Auguste,  1985*. 
Schneegam,  J.  E.,  1888. 
Schneider.  H.  G.,  3^6^  (Add.). 
Schneider,  J.  F.,  4741 
Schneider,  K.  H.  G.,  087;  e£ 

021,  n. 
Bchnorr.  H.  T.  L.,  943. 
Schobelt,  C.  H..  526. 
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Slrh<iep4,  II.  O.,  4669. 
ScbdttKen,  ChristiAn,  188S. 
F<  holand,  J.  M.,  2289,  2133. 
Scholten,  J.  II.,  381,  381  (Add,), 
Prhol*.  J.  ?.,  2689,  -1768. 
Schoock,  Mart.,  4717. 
PclKwlcrftft,  H.  R.,  1318. 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  2450*. 
Schott,  H.  A.,  3i55*. 
Echott,  SiKmund,  125.3'. 
Schott,  Wilh.,  1462,  1496,  1498, 

n.,  151i,  n. 
Schottel,  J.  O.,  2509,  3215,  S464, 

3717. 
Schrader,  Friedr.,  4737. 
Schrader,  J.  K.,  3470. 
Schramm,  J.  C.  95. 
Sc/tr*ibcn  an  den  ungtnannten 

r^fcutter,  2618-19. 
Schrfibfti  (Zweit^H)  an  <f*n  un- 

genannten  r^r/a^i^r,  2620. 
Schrwlber,  A.  W.,  910. 
Schrelber,  .1.  C,  1022. 
Schreiter,  J.  C,  1924. 
Schreiter,  T.  II.,  1665. 
Schrifl'   und    vemur^ftmdttige 

ErSrterung.  3008. 
Schrift-    und    vtrniunftmdttig*, 

Gfdankrn,  4622. 
Schrift-    und    vfrnun/tmduige 

Ufberlfqung^  3934. 
Schri/lmhstiger  UnUrrichtj  2549. 
Schrttder,  E.  C,  744. 
Schrikier,  J.  F.,  1915. 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  J.  L.  C, 

274. 
8chr6ter,  J.  C,  112. 
SchrOter,  J.  F.,  1631. 
Schubert,  0.  II.  von.  268,  4679. 
Schubert,  J.  K.,  518,  848,  2101, 

2163-44, 2168.  2405,  2550,  •255'2, 

2508,  2t708,  2889,  3022,  3233. 

3922-23,  4553,  4612-13. 
Schubert.  Joh.,  2614. 
Schuderuff.  Jonathan,  947. 
Schiiddler,  (l)ri>tt»ph,  3856. 
Schiitz,.   Christoph,    3878;    cf. 

4001,  n. 
BchUtK,  Pontianufl,  728,  729. 
Schlitze,  C.  II..  918,  905. 
SchUtze,  Gottfrimi.  1327. 
SchultheiM,  Joh..  340>. 
Schultik,  And..  »38. 
Schnltik,  Joach.,  789. 
Schultz,  (£.  A.  H.)  H.,  1796», 

2363b. 
Schultz  Jacobi,  J.  C,  2456». 
Schulz.  A.  T.,  1208. 
Schuize,  C.  A.,  3758. 
Schumann,  Adolph,  2303. 
Schumann,  W.  C,  2866. 
Schutz.  C.  G..  1611. 
achtUt-Schrifft  /Br  die  Ewiglceit^ 

3941. 
Schwab,  J.  C,  892. 
Schwab,  Joh.,  190. 
Schwarx.  F.  I.,  1828. 
Schwarze,  C.  A..  969,  4035. 
Pohwartze,  Ileinr.,  3461. 
Schweitzer,  Joh.,  3718. 
Schweling,  or    Bweling,  J.  £., 

689. 
Schwenk,  Konrad.  1290. 
Schwerdt,  Ileinrich,  3672. 
Schwerdtner,  J.   D.,  3825;    cfl 

3816,  n. 
Scienot  (La)  du  salutj  4606. 
Scott,  J.  N.,  3930. 


Scott,  James,  D.D^  3511. 

Scott,  RusmII,  2247. 

Scotus,   Jobannea   Duns.      See 

Duns  Scohu. 
Scotua  Erigena,  Johannes,  2017. 
Scriptural  Probabilities,  4892. 
Scripture  Account  (The)  o/  a 

Future  StaU,  39&l-«5». 
Scripture  Account  (The)  of  the 

EUmity,  3925. 
Scripture  Doctrine  (The),  etc., 

2248*. 
Scripture  Inquiry,  etc.,  41M. 
Scripture  Ttadiing  (The),  etc., 

236>. 
Scrutator,pMiMion.  &eJernun, 

Charles. 
Scrutiny  (The  Just),  93. 
Scudder,  D.  C,  1323,  1495*. 
Seager,  John,  M.A..  2078. 
Seager,  Rev.  John,  1591. 
Search  (A)  after  Souls,  91. 
Search.  Edward,  JQr^.,  pseudon., 

994,  D. 
Sears,  E.  H..  2337,  3132. 
Sebuode,  or  Sebeyde,  Raymun- 

dus  de.    iSip«  Sabunde. 
Seamd  Thoughts,  etc.,  73. 
Securus,  Nicolaus,  formerly  Ilie- 

ronymus  Leccius,  4652. 
Suder  Olam,  478,  479. 
Seder  mark,  Andr.,  506. 
Sedermark.  Pet.,  506. 
Seebach,   Christoph,   3816,    n., 

3859 
Seeds  (The),  3116. 
Se^e  (Die),  2371. 
SefU  (Die)  des  Menschen,  141. 
S'elen  (Die  wachendeo),  2G09. 
Segni,  Bernardo,  1629. 
Segnitz,  F.  L.,  4796. 
Segond,  L.,  1773. 
Seidel,  C.  T..  1740,  1821,  2610, 

2615-18,  3027;  cf.  262>,  2624. 
Seldel,  (TJ  L.,  1187-88, 1225. 
Seidlitz,  Cf.  S.  Ton,  938, 1029* 
Seller,  F.,  3118. 
Sfilcr,  G.  F.,  2366,  3527,  4006. 
S^lina,  1061. 
Selk,  Job.,  3243. 
Sellon,  J.,  4195». 
Srmaine  des  morft,  2923. 
Sembeck.  J.  G.  L.,  2184-85. 
Semter,  J.  S.,  1744, 1747,  2638. 
Scmuol  da  Silva.    See  Samuel. 
Seneca,  L.  A.,  922,  n. 
Sennert,  Daniel,  407-409,  4710- 

11. 
Separate  State,  2686. 
Sep&lveda.  J.  G.,  4588. 
Sequel  (The)  of  the  JUsurrection, 

3143. 
Suptel  (The)  of  the  Tryal,  3143, 

:il46. 
Sena    JHsquisitio,  2103,   2505- 

06. 
Serious  Enquiry  (A),  etc.,  2577. 
Sermones    qtuxtuor    nauisiimo- 

rum,  2037. 
Serna.    iSSee  Gallego  de  la  Sema. 
»rpmt  (The)  Uncoiled,  4340. 
Serpi,  Dimas,  2800. 
Serrarius,  Fetrus,  3787,  3854. 
Herres  (Lat.  Serranus),  Jean  de, 

611,  hl5. 
Servetus,    Mordecal,   paeudon.t 

401-2. 
Sera.  G.  T.,  1754. 
S^^sh&ttrisivatesikar,  1417. 
Seuiw,  Ileinrich.    S^e  Suso. 
Seyflarth,  GusUv,  1356-56,  n. 
Seyssello,  Claudio.  Abp.,  4616. 


^ondniti,      Celestinot     CknL, 

4539-43. 
Sha-mi  lu  i  yao  lio,  1437. 
Sharast&nt,   or  Sberist&nt.  iju 

Abtk'l  Fath   Mohammed  ash- 

Shurast&nt,  1254. 
Sharp,  Daniel,  3661. 
Sharpe,  Samuel,  1365^ 
Shedd,  Jemima,  4276. 
Shehane,  C.  F.  R.,  4373,  43711 

4409. 
Sheldon,  William,  4487. 
Shem  Tobh,  Bea.    See  Moses  de 

Leon. 
Shopard,  Samuel,  4080. 
Shepheanl,  Shepherd,  or  Shep> 

pard,  William,  2076. 
Shepherd,  Richard,  D.D.,  2S2i^, 
Sheppard,  John.  3547,  3663. 
Sheppard,  William.    See  Shep-' 

heard. 
Sherlock,   Thomas,    Bp,f   3136^ 

3141,  3146-47. 
Sherlock,  William,  D.D.,  239S, 

3349,3354;  cf.  1269. 
Sherwood.  Reuben,  2580». 
S«-'.»ni7, 1501,  1502. 
Sftin  Seen  Tung  KeHn^  1616». 
Shinn,  Asa,  42H3. 
Short  Histoneal  View  (A),  2464. 
Shortland,  Edward,  1309. 
Shower,  John,  3352. 
Shu4cing,  1301,  1600, 1500*. 
Siao-ftiOf  1509. 
Sibbern,  F.  C,  493. 
Siber,  JuHtua,  4601. 
Sibeth,  C.  J.,  3896. 
Sibylla,  Barthol.,  2170,  3304. 
Sibylline  OracUs.  2010-11*. 
Siobenhaar,  F.  0.,  3552.  • 
SifRvolck,  G.  P.,  p<t«ud.,  3807,  n. 

See  Klein-Nicolai,  Oeorg. 
Sicmelink.  1237-38. 
Siemers,  1656. 

Sioripepoll,  A.  M.,  3677*  {Add,), 
Sigwart,  H.  C.  W.  von,  1698». 
Sigwart,    or   Sieg^art,    J.    Q., 

'2958. 
Silcsius,     Johannes     Angelus, 

pseudon.,  2097*,  n. 
Silhon,  Jean,  638. 
Silva,  Samuel  da.    See  Samuel. 
Silvester,  Tipping,  3147. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  A.  I.,  Baron^ 

1389,  n.,  1395,  n.,  1605,  1918\ 

1988. 
Simeon    Ben    Zemach    Duran, 

called  Bashhas,  R,^  1943. 
Simmons.  T.,  705*. 
Simon.     See  Simeon. 
Simon,  the  AIM,  1296. 
Simon,  E.  (II.).  4667. 
Simon.  F.  T.  E.,  2646. 
Simon,  Jordan,  1(^2,  4664. 
Simon,  or  Simon  Suisse,  Julaa, 

1-226. 
Simon,  Richard,  1680. 
i^iniondii.  William.  4579. 
Simonetti,  C.  £.,  2611. 
Simonin,  Ernst,  125U  {Add.). 
Sinionirt.  J.  F.,  958. 
Simplicius.  1(U9». 
SinipAon,  A.,  1214. 
SimpMon,  John,  4100. 
Sinw,  H.  C,  -il5. 
StnA,  Ibn.     See  Avicenna. 
Siiicrus  BiUiophiluSy  pseodon., 

2e9H*. 
Sind  Mfir  unsterblich,  946. 
Sing-li-chin4s'iuan,  1612. 
Singer,  S.  W„  3-281. 
Sinner,  J.  R.,  1440. 
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SnMrt,  B«nott,  170,  9M8. 
Bfntenis,  C.  F^  949-953,  8632; 

cf.  lOlG,  3638. 
Sinteuis,  K.  U.,  987. 2217. 
Sirenia,  540b  (Add.). 
BiiiciiM,  Michael,  the  younger, 

2103, 3457. 
Sirniond,  Antnino,  637. 
Birr,  J.  D.,  3080». 
SCwGndna-J^fiam,  1430. 
Siva-Pirakdxam,  1431. 
Skftch  (A  Slight),  etc.,  221. 
Skinner,  Dolphus,  4200,  4287. 
Skinner,  0.  A.,  4175,  4182,  4243, 

4277.  4300,  4350. 
Skinner.  Warren,  4208. 
Skomager,  II.  R.  (Lot.  J.  £.), 

399. 
JBkreinka.  L.  or  E.,  1737*. 
Skunk.  Sam.,  676. 
Slatoutcfie  Pltilmophie^  1221. 
Blevogt,  Haul,  1861. 
Sight  Sketch  (A).  221. 
Smalley.  John,  4042-43. 
Sraee.  Alfred,  306». 
Smith,  D.  D.,  3390. 
Smith,  E.  O.,  1107. 
Smith,  Egorton,  4831. 
Smith,  Klias,  4107,  4152. 
Smith,  J.  T.,  3132"  (AdiL). 
Smith,  John,  FeUow  qf  Queen* $ 

Ooll.  in  Qimbridge,  665. 
Smith.  John,  M.A^  2297. 
Smith,  Rev.  John,  qf  Chmpbeir 

ton,  3246. 
Smith,  Ltturida,  4794-95,  4797- 

(VO 

Smith,  Lawrence,  LL.D.,  88. 
Smith,  V^  Oent^  2111. 
Smith,  M.  H.,  4301,  4351. 
Smith  (Z>af.Sniyth<cnB),  Richard, 

D.D.,  2648.  '2750;  ct  2651. 
Smith,    Richard,    qf     London^ 

2671. 
Smith,  S.  F.,  3658. 
Smith,  S.  R.,  3768. 
Smith,  Samuel.  Vicar  of  PritOe- 

well,  3212. 
Smith,  T.  8..  4141. 
Smith,  Thoniaa,  S.  7.  P.,  Fallow 

qf  Magd.  (Ml.,  709. 
Smith,  W.  P.,  4052. 
Smith,  William.  A.M.,  4148-50. 
Smith,  William,  DJ).,  Rector  of 

CotUm,  696. 
Smith,  William,  M.D.,  190». 
Smyth,  Thomas,  D.D.,  4577. 
Smythsens,  Ricardus.  Set  Smith. 
.  Snell.  Karl,  372. 
Soares  do  Santa  Maria,  Diogo, 

2787 ;  cf.  2790. 
Socrates,  1560-61. 
Soden,  F.  J.  II.  Ton.  939. 
Sttnnerberg,  Jac.,  4«01. 
S6lar-Li6dh,  3273,  3273». 
Soldan,  J.  F.,  3963. 
Soldini,  F.  M.,  4788. 
Solomon.    See  Ecdetiast^t. 
Solomon  Ibn  Qebirol,  or  Avlce- 

bron,  1917«». 
STmaloptychonoologia,  256,  257. 
Some  Account  qfthe  Jewish  Doc- 
trine^ 1890. 
iSbme  Phyttico-T^eological    Cbft- 

tideratione.  2978. 
Some  Primitive  Doctrines,  etc., 

2527. 
Some   Thoughts  concerning   the 

Life.  3798. 
Some  Thoughts  on  (he  Duration, 

3974. 
SonderBhausen  J.  C,  3600. 
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Soner,  or  Sonner,  Smest,  3777. 
Sonnenklarer  Beweiss,  3860. 
Sonntag,  Chriftoph,  3470, 3728, 

3732. 
Sonntag,  J.  M.,  1877. 
Sonstral,  J.  U ,  3168. 
Sophocles,  1559*  (Add,). 
Siiphron,  1016. 
Sorbin  de  Sainte-Foi,  Amaad, 

2950. 
Soria,  O.  A.  de,  700. 
Sort  ^u)  des  michants^  4490. 
Soumet,  Alexandre,  4288. 
Sourcesol,  Cliais  de.    See  Chaia. 
Soutliffe,    Matthew.     See    Sut- 

cliffe. 
Soviat,  Andr6,  307. 
Spagni,  Andrea,  4787. 
Spalding,  J.  J.,  709>,  790i»,  800, 

3503. 
Spark,  Robert,  3074. 
Spaulding,  Josiah,  4108. 
Si>azier,  1291. 
Spazier,  Carl,  904. 
Spear,  S.  T.,  3094. 
Specimen  (A)  of  True  Theology, 

3971. 
Speck,  Moritz,  1807. 
Specker  (Lot.  Speccerut),  Mel- 

chior.  2473. 
Speir,  Mrs.  C,  1480*. 
Speiser,  C.  N.,  2548. 
Si>cnce,  William,  4820,  n. 
Spener,  P.  J.,  8462. 
Sperling.  Job..  406>,  407,  408», 

413*,  413" ;    ct  417,  421,   n., 

4:J7. 
Spicer,  Henry.  4670. 
Spicer,  T.,  2,154. 
Spiegel,  Frieiir.,  1257,  n.,  1372, 

1376-80*,    1386-«7,   1388,    n., 

1403b,  1462.  n. 
Spieker.  C.  W.,  2270». 
Spina,  Bart,  di,  574. 
Spinoza,  or  Spinosa,  Benedict, 

650,  4578,  n. 
Spira  re^pirans,  68,  n. 
^iritalitate    (De)    . . .  Animse, 

770. 
Spiritu    (De)    gundonis,   2039, 

3294. 
SpiHtual  Body  (The),  3058. 
Spiritual    Telegraph,  4686*,  n., 

4689*. 
Spooner,  Lysander,  1088. 
Spurgeoo,  C.  H.,  3400. 
Ssr-ihu,  1301,  1506-1506*. 
Stanlkopf.  Jac..,99. 
Stacy,  Natlianiel,  3902. 
Stafford.  Richard,  3708. 
Stalil,  4739. 
Stahl.  E.  H.,  1921 
Stahl.  G.  E.,  368. 
SUnge,  C.  A.,  1097. 
Stauge.  H.  V.,  2170. 
Stanhope,  George,  3478. 
Staniburst,  or  Stiinyhurst,  Gulll- 

elmutt,  2087,  3709. 
Stunkovits,  Jc.hn,  2^'i9»»  (Add.). 
Stanley,  William.  4112. 
Staringh,  J.  0.,  3401*  (Add.). 
State  (The)  qf  Man,  873. 
SlaU  (The)  of  Souls,  3902. 
Statu  (De)  Animarum,  2505-08. 
Staudenmaier,  F.  A.,  2304,  n. 
StMudlin,  C.  F..  964, 1278, 1755. 
Staveley,  A.,  2847. 
Stearns,  J.  0.,  4201,  4388;   cf. 

4362. 
Stebbing,  Henry,  1812,  2496;  cf. 

1806. 
Steen,  P.,  4424. 


Steere,  M.  J.,  4401. 
Steffe,  John,  2562-«3,  2566^ 
Stebehn,  J.  P.,  1884. 
Slehling.  W.  N^  S2ttL 
Stein,  J.  £.,  3940. 
Steinbeifl,  Geo.  2445. 
Steinhluser,  J.,  3T28w 
Stelnhiiuser.  W.,  1170. 
Steinhart,  Karl,  1564,  n. 
Steinheil.  G..  4473. 
Stelling,  J.  A.,  1744. 
Stenberg,  Jean,  1S42. 
Stengel,  CarU  24M. 
Stengel,  Georg,  24$S. 
Steno,  Niels,  ^65-88. 
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Stephen,  Sir  James,  4372,  4474. 
Stephens,  J.,  2059,  2059  (Add,). 
Stern,  K.,  1823. 
Stetfton,  Seth,  4166. 
Steuchofi  (RaJ.  Sienco),  Aagus* 

tiDU!t,  Eugubinus,  20, 1674. 
Stevenson.  John,  1435, 148:>. 
Stewart,  Dngald,  1065. 
Stewart,  John,  3071. 
Stickel,  J.  O.,  1844. 
Stiebritz.  J.  F.,  504,  9025,  8038. 
Stigler,  J.  N.,  8. 
Stilling,  J.  H.  Jang,  called.  See 
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StilUng,  W.,  4878. 
Stillingfleet,  Edward,  £^.,2080^ 
Stlrm,  C.  H..  2928«. 
Stobboy,  J.  H.,  3061. 
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Stodert.  Adr..  2480. 
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St6ckl,  All>ert.  2009*. 
StOhr,  N.  F..  3607. 
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Stolterfbht,  4730. 
Stonehouse,  Sir  Oeorge,  Bart, 

3079.  3988,  4000. 
Storr,  0.  C  3522. 
Storrs,  George,  1227,  2348,  4304- 

05,  4315,  n.,  4324.  4371,  4381, 

n..  4395,  4425»;  cfl  2321,  232B, 

4383,  n. 
Storra.  R.  8.,  Jr.,  361. 
Stoech,  F.  W.  TOO,  3707;  ct  104, 

n. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  231>. 
Strabo,  WalafHdus.    See  Wala- 
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Strack,  Imm.,  1170. 
Strafen   (Ueber   die)   der  Ver- 

dalnmten,  4013. 
Strange  Thing  (A),  4377. 
Strauss,  D.   K  1139;  ct  1141, 

1252s  4578.  n. 
Streams  qf  Eternity.  2193. 
Streeter,  Russell,  4142, 4148^,  n., 

4231. 
Streeter,  Sebastian.  4221. 
Streicher.  C.  A..  3644.  3647. 
Strettborst,  J.  W..  932. 
Stretch,  L.  M.,  3375. 
Strom,  C.  U,  1807*. 
Strong.  James,  4430. 
Strong.  Nathan,  4075:  ct  4009. 
Strong,  William.  3790. 
Stnichtmeyer.  J.  C.  1684. 
Stmtt,  SamQ«l.  121;  ct  178. 
Strove,  C.  L..  1697. 
Struve,     Heinrich    T<m,     482^ 

{Add.). 
Stuart.   Moses,  1935.    n.,    23111^ 

4191,  42i>2.  4284-K6;  ct  4212K 
Stnbbs.  Philip,  2991. 
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Snarez,  Francieco,  2781*,  3435. 
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'    SU-we.  Sam.,  2998. 
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Sulzer,  J.  O.,  194,  871. 
&tmtnary  Account  (A),  791. 
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Stipprian,  F.  L.,  808. 
Busemihl,  Franz,  1611, 1613. 
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Sutcliffe,  or  SoutliflTe  (LaL  Sut- 

liviui),  Matthew,  2780. 
Swaiasoo,  William,  4844. 
Swanson,  John,  4150-.'>1. 
Swedenborg,     £manuel,    3372; 

cf.     85i,    4676,     4093»    2201* 

(Add.). 
BwelinR,  J.  E.    Su  Schweling. 
Swinden,  Tobias,  3734-35. 
Swinnock,  George,  3342. 
Sykee,  A.    A.,    16^>-86»,    1687, 

1689.  2930-31 :  cf.  173, 1806. 
Sykea,  W.  II.,  1435»,  n.,  1406». 
Sylvan,  Christoph,  1.'505. 
Symondfl.  J.  A.,  2439. 
SjfsUme  (Le)  dt.  la  nature^  191. 
Systime.     Le  sistime  det  thiolo- 

gieng,  3S..t9. 
Szt^mbeck,  J.  0.    See  Sembeck. 
Szentivany,       Martin,       2108* 

{.Add.). 
Szoetakowski,  Joe.,  1603. 

T*****,  F.  C.,1018. 

T...1,  J.C.  M„307d». 

Tabula  Processum  . . .  exhibent, 

3200«»  (Add.). 
Tafel,  J.  F.  1.,  1162, 1210. 
r»<7  (Der  letzte),  2363«. 
Ti-hio,  150<V-1506«. 
Talne,  II.  (A.>,  498,  n. 
TaitUiH^a  UpanUhad^  1413. 
Talbot,  Mr$.  Catherine,  809. 
Tillmadjre.  N.  P.,  4690. 
Tilmud,  1985. 
T&lpo,  Simeon,  683. 
Ta}ikar  om  Hade$y  2580. 
Tanner,  Conrad.  2232. 
Tarenne,  Georges,  976. 
Ttrk'fi'Stngrahn,  1425. 
TatterAall,  William,  237. 
TUtuva-K'tttaUi,  1432. 
Titfra  Samd$a,  1420. 
Tan  r  el  Ins,  Nicolaus,  896. 
Tarerner.  Job.,  2746. 
Tavlor,  D.  T.,  3571. 
Taylor,  Daniel,  4057-58. 
Taylor,  Isaac,  2267,  2274-76. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.,  3351;  cf. 

3332,  n. 
Taylor,  John,  LL.D.^  Prebend. 

of  WfAtmimter,  908. 
Taylor,  Nathanael,  2107. 
Taylor,  Thomas,  1590. 
Taylor,  W.  C,  1981. 
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Teencko.  M.  M.,  1575. 
Teiuel,  Friwlr.,  2709*. 
Teller,    Romanus,    1862»    2400, 

SL40,  8060. 
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Tennyson,  Alft-ed,  4894,  n. 
Tdnongi,  F..  Me  ^/^  2355. 
Teresia,    Elias   a   Sancta.    Su 
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Tertullianus,  Q.  S.  F.,  1,  2939, 

3182;  cf.  2129, 1»  (^cW.). 
Tessier  de  Sainte-Marie,  3747. 
I\sstamenta    JTII.    Patriarcha- 

rum,  3403. 
Testae,  Aaron,  2130. 
Teuber,  S.  C,  3000,   3835;   c£ 

3816,  n. 
Teuffel,  W.  S.,  1641, 1719. 
TexU  (The)  examined,  2872. 
Thacher,  Peter,  4028. 
Thaumaturgus,  Gregorins.    See 

Gregorius. 
Thayer,  T.  B.,  1211,  3605,  3770, 

4438,  4495b. 
Theatrum  Mynterii,  3880. 
Theodoretus,  Bp^  1670»,  1678. 
Theofnn,  2244. 
TheolcptuB.  Ahp.^  3185*. 
Theologic  de*  alien  IkstamentSf 

1758-69. 
Tfiiftlogie  payenne^  1286. 
Theolngischet  Bedenken,  2628. 
Thron—Ein  OemrUch,  977. 
Th6ophile,  pseudon.,  639. 
Tboophilus  et  Sincerus,  pieu- 

dtm.,  3024. 
Theopbilus  in  Hamburg,  pseu- 

dfm.,  3866,  3869,  3874. 
Throry  (Physical),  etc.,  2274. 
Theremin,  Franz,  2440. 
Thiele  ron  Thielenfdld,  J.  A., 
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Thienemann,  T.  G.,  944. 
Thiers,  J.  B.,  545». 
Tfiierseelenfrunde      (AUgemein- 

fassliche),  4872. 
Thifrs(£lenkundef     auf     That- 

$achen,  4806. 
Thiess,  J.  0..  2423.  3761. 
Thilo,  J.  C,  3553,  3689. 
Thimbleby,      Richard,      2857* 

{Adil.). 
Thoden    ran    Telzen,    E.    M., 

2700. 
Tholuck,  F.  A.  0.  {Lai.  D.),  1987*. 

1987*. 
Thorn,    DaTid.    3839,    n.,    4196. 

42:^2,  ASm,  4302, 4303,  433G. 
ThomsBua  IRaL  Tomeo),  N.  L., 

683. 
Thomas,  A.C.,  4242,  4317-18 ;  cf. 

42o0. 
Thomas,  the  Apottle.    Acta,  etc., 

3689. 
Thomas   Aquinas,  Saint^  1626, 

2027,3288;  cf.  4639. 
Thomas  de  Celano,  3184-86. 
Thomas,  F.  8.,  281. 
Thomas,  Jenkin.  4746. 
Thomas.  John,  MM.,  2298*. 
Thomasius,  Christian,  60;  cf.  71, 

72,  97,  98. 
Thomasius,  Gottfried,  2012*.  n. 
Tliomasius,  Jac.,  429.  473,  1670, 
Tbompeon,  A.  0.,  3584. 
Thr>mpson,  Edward,  3558. 
Thompson,  E.  P.,  4«71, 
Thompson.  J,  P.,  4475 ;  cf.  4479. 
Thompson,  J.  8.,  4180. 
Thompson,  J.  W.,  4336,  n. 
Thompson,  Samuel,  4115. 
Thomson,  J.  C,  1406. 
Thomson,  Rev,  Patrick,  808. 


Thomson,  R.,  4063. 
Thomson,  Thomas,  1039. 
Thorlacius,  Birger,  2011. 
Thornton,  Thomas,  15<>4». 
Thorpe.  Benjamin,  1340,  3274. 
Thorwttste,  J.  J.,  4749. 
Thoughts   ^econd)    concerning 

Human  SntU,  73. 
Tlioughts  (Farther)  ooneeming 

Human  Soul,  86. 
Thoughts  (Some)  concerning  the 

Life,  3798. 
Thoughts     (Free)     concerning 

Souls,  127. 
Thoughts  of  Pious  Men^  749. 
Thoughts  on  a  Pre-existent  SUlU, 

489. 
noughts  on  Immortalitjff  11&4. 
Thoughts  (A  few)  on  the  Creor 

tion,  990. 
Thoughts  on  the  Pbputar  Opi- 
nions, 4319. 
Thoughts   on    the   ProbabiUtjf^ 

3633. 
Thoi^hts  on  the  SesurrecUon, 

3124. 
Thoughts  upon  the  Ibur  Last 

ITtingt.  2154. 
TTioughts  (Impartial)  t4fNm  the 

Nature  of  the  Hunuin  Soul^ 

89. 
Thucydides,  1720. 
ThQmmlg,  L.  P..  747. 
Thum,  Rud.,  312. 
Thumm.  Theodor,  403,  2814. 
Tlmrn,  W.  C.  4101.  ^ 

Thym.  J.  F.  W..  1767. 
Thyrwus,  Potrus,  2782. 
Tidd,  Jacob.  4166. 
TiebelK.F.  F.,2235. 
Tiedge,  C.  A.,  972. 
Tieroff,  M.  C,  1866, 3345. 
Tilemann,  P.  G.,  913. 
Tillard,  John.  1681-82. 
Tillotson,  John,  Abp.,  699,  2868, 

n.,  3796;  cf.    3734,  3823,   n., 

383-2,  n. 
Tillotson.  0.  H.,  4382. 
Tintus,  J.  G.,  3200. 
Tiphaigne  de  la  Roche,  C  f ., 

2081  «>. 
TisHot,  (C.)  J.,  886«. 
Titius,  Gerhard,  2085,  2976. 
Tittmann.  C.  C,  3047. 
Tittmann,  F.  W.,  328,  347. 
Tittmann,  J.  A.  H.,  977. 
Toltey.  A  Ivan,  4583. 
Tobler,  Job.,  3069. 
TocchI,  E.,  2356. 
TtKld,  L.  C,  4240,  4337. 
Tlillner,  J.  G..  193. 
Tilrner,  Fabian,  1266,  1653. 
Tofall,  Ibn.    Su  Ibn  TofiOl. 
Toland,  John,  1262. 
Toledo  {LaL  Toletus),  Franclno 

de,  Chrd.,  1627. 
Tomeo.     Ae  Thomieus. 
Tomkinson,  Thomas,  2101. 
Tommaso,  Andrea  di  San.    See 

Andrea. 
Tondalus.     Se^  Tundalus. 
Toperzer,  Job.,  2672, 
Tophail.  Ibn.    l>ee.  Ibn  Tofoll. 
Topiarius,  X,.!).,  alias  G.  D.  ran 

den  Priecle,  2^)50,  n. 
Toppius,  8.  W.,  2131. 
Torments   (The)    after    Deaih^ 

3919. 
TormmU  (Of  the)  of  Hetty  3784. 
Tosetti,  Urbano,  2087.  n. 
Tostado  (Iioi.  Tostatus),  Alonao^ 

Bp,<^fAvila.U10. 
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lUaTl  Somime  (The),  4064. 
Ihuchgtow  (The),  4255. 
Tuurnely,  liunurd.  3680*. 
Tou8s«nel,     Alphonse,     4fiO>, 

4«78». 
Towne,  E.  Cm  4475,  n. 
Towne,  John,  1687-89. 
Townsead,  ghippie,  4021,  402ft, 

4070. 
fnractatuM  antiqmu  de  Remune- 

rationr,  2469^. 
J^ctatus  eurioMtu,  2103. 
TVactatiu    de    Apparitiontbut, 

2039. 
nnctatui     theoloffico-phCosog^- 

ictM,  2961. 
Tracts  M  the  Times,  2816, 2907 ; 

of.  2910. 
Tracy,  Ir*,  1506. 
Tracv,  Joseph,  2284,  3095. 
Tradition      (La)     de     Vijlist, 

4546. 
Traditions  (The)  qf  the  Jews, 

1884. 
Traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  1904». 
Tr&K&rd,  EIIm,  1891. 
T'  dunu  fines  Gr'isterteherg,  861. 
Troll.  William,  2363. 
Traiti  tU  VAmf.  de.t  Mtes,  47^. 
Tmitidel'dme  ei  la  oonncissanee, 

4724. 
Traiti  dex  pe.ines,  3095. 
Traiti  historique  et  Viialogique, 

2841. 
Traitt  sur  rhomme.  731. 
Tralles,  B.  L.,  156,  204,  206, 214, 

4767 ;  cf.  20^  n. 
rramhlet,  Godefi*oi,  1129. 
Transmigration :  a  yVii»>  524. 
Tntnsnatural  Philosophy,  711*. 
Trapp,  Joseph,  2154. 
TrautzeliuH,  Dan.,  717. 
TrauR,  C.  F..  1001. 
Treat,  Joseph,  1252^. 
Treatise  {A)  of  l^urgalnry,  2799. 
Treatise  (A)  on  the  Exi^enoe, 

867. 
rrechsel.  F.,  3077. 
Trench.  Francis,  1848. 
Treatowflkl.  B.  F..  1117. 
Tresenrouter     J.  U.,  254^;  cf. 

25 «,  2547. 
Trevlensis,  or  de  Trerlo,  Joh., 

667. 
Trevisano,  or  Trerigiano,  Ber- 
nardo, 710. 
Trial.     Tfie   Tryal  of  the  Wit- 
'  nesses,  3136. 

Trichoriiis.  J.  C,  pseudcn^  130. 
Triniolt,  J.  O.,  4802. 
Trinius,  J.  A.,  623,  2416,  647* 

{Adtl.). 
Tripp.  John,  4203. 
TrithemiuH,  Joh..  2470. 
Triuncurianus,  C.   A.    See  Aa- 

bcry. 
TroHcliel,  J.  E.,  896,  896,  3969. 
Troyer,  Antliony,  1257. 
TrwOriginall  (The)  of  the  SouU, 

409»,  n. 
Trumpet  and  Universalist  Magor 

sine^  4146«>. 
Trunipp,  Erne«it  1992*. 
TruMcr.  John.  1017. 
Tnilh  and  Erro  \  2203. 
TschegRey,  Sieiicm.,  2669 
Tfe-c'iou.    See  Sse-shu. 
Tfien^-t^e.  or  Tsang-tse,  1600*. 
THf-H^e.  l.')06». 
Vui'kiT.  Abraham, 994. 
Tucker,  J.  W.,  41^7. 
Tuke,  Thomas,  2386. 
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Tundalus,    or   Tondalus,   2039, 

3277,  3-283,  n. 
Turin  Papyrus,  1864-66, 1383. 
Turlot,  F.  Cn  1018. 
Turnbull,  George,  2060. 
Turner,  0«orge.  1311. 
Turner,   John,  76,  76,  86,   87, 

2117. 
Tnrner.  Joeeph,  1186. 
Tumour,  GeorgA,  1434*. 
Turtle  Dore  (The),  2087*. 
Turton,  Thomaa,  1710;  ct  280. 
Tnska.  8.,  1797. 
Tuttle,  Hudson,  4689. 
Tufee  brieven,  381  (Add.). 
Two  Choice  and  Vstful  Trectiises, 

468. 
Two  Discourses,  etc.,  2871. 
Two  Hundred  Hfueries,  610. 
Two  Treatises,  643. 
Tychsen,  T.  C,  1383. 
Tyler,  E.  R.,  4204. 
Tyler,  J.  E.,  3677. 
Tyler,  John,  4131;  cf.  4041*. 
Tyler,  W.  8.,  1666. 

Uhlemann,  F.  O.,  S406. 
Uhleraann,  Max.,  1363. 
Uhlich,  Leberecht,  1171. 
Ule,  Otto,  346. 
I  Ulisch.  Jm  3036. 
UUmann,  CsltI,  2003,  n.,  2723,  n., 

3109. 
Ullmann.  Joeeph,  2157*. 
ITIrich,  J.  C,  768. 
Ulrici,  Herm.,  371,  n.,  380*. 
Ulrici,  J.  B.,793. 
Vltra-Vhirersalism,  4273>. 
Um&pathi  As&riyan,  1431. 
Unger.  I.  T ,  2600. 
Upgereimtr  Ding^,  3936-36. 
Ungem-Sternberg,  C.  F.,  Baron 

von.  531. 
Unity  (The)  of  Man,  4371. 
Unius,  F.  T.,  1074 
Universal  Damnation,  41A1. 
Universal  Rfstitulinn  a  Scrip- 
ture. Doctrine,  3979. 
Universal    RfsUtution   farther 

defended,  3988. 
Universal     JiesUtution     vindi- 
cated, 4000. 
Universal     Restoration    (The). 

etc.,  4081. 
Universal  Tfieologieal  Magatine, 

4077-78. 
UniversaUsm  Palst,  4380. 
UniversalismnM  (Der),  4484. 
Universalift  (The),  4221. 
Universalis  Expositor,  4211. 
Universalist  Magazine,  4146*. 
Universalist     Quarterly    (The), 

4326. 
UniversalisCs   Assistant   (The), 

4338. 
Universalists*  (The)  Book  of  Re- 

ferenoe,  4922. 
Universalist's  MiserDany,  4077. 
Unonlus,  01..  416,  667, 2602. 
Unseen  Worid  (The),  4681. 
Unsre  Unstrrblichkeit,  ^3. 
Un<terbl>ehkeit  (Die)  der  Sede, 

870,  886. 
UnsterblichkeU  (Ueber  die)  der 

Srele,  9(»7. 
Unsterblichkeit  (Die)  der  SeeUn, 

Ein  Sendschreiben,  848. 
Unsterblichkeit  (Die)  des  (Sdstes, 

1-201. 
Unxterblichkeit      (IMe);       eine 

Skisse,  910. 
Unterhaltunffent  061. 


Uhuwistbsdiche  Bnoeise^  1298w 
Unwin,  Joseph,  254*. 
Upanishads,  1410--1418. 
Upham,  Edward,  1434, 1446. 
Upmark,  Joh.,  718. 
Cn»inu«,  J.  H.,  2601. 
Usingen,  Barthol.  Anx^di  d^ 

2732. 
Unher,  orUahmr,  Jamca,  -Ahf^^ 

2816-16. 
tJtsinger,  Alex.,  2?73. 

v.,  3064. 

Taca.  Gregorio,  3408*. 

Vaihingcr,  J.  O.,  1846w 

Vail,  8.  .M-  1786. 

Vake,  Joh.,  4-29.  430,  441. 

Valentin,  T.  H.,  3967. 

Valle,  Ouglielmo  della,  2600. 

Valletta,  '2904*. 

Valrasor,  J.  W.,  2391*  (Add.) 

Valverde.  Barthol.  de,  2760. 

Vandini.  TonimaiKi,  27S0*. 

Van  Helmont,  F.  M.    See  Hd' 

mont. 
Vangerow.  W.  G.  ron,  604- 
Vargas,  Alfonso,  At^^  1020. 
Various  PrarpecU,  840. 
Vathek,  3747. 
Vaughan,  Thomas,  40. 
Vaughton,  John,  '2862^. 
Vayer,  Francois  de  la  Mothe  la, 

Ste  La  Mothe. 
reda.    1404*;    cf.    1490,    1491, 

1498*. 
VedAnta-Chandrika,  1418*. 
VedOnta-Silra.  1415-16. 
Vegius,   Mapheos  (HoL  Hafleo 

Vegio).  2l»23. 
VeilUwiter,  V.  K.,  1013. 
Velthuseo,   J.    C,    1831,   18601, 

31.W. 
Venduiad.    See  Avetia. 
Veniero.  Francesco.  1622. 
Venn,  Richard,  3J20. 
Venus  mitaphysiffve,  462. 
Ven«ky.  Georg,  2623,  3507. 
Vera     Prccatorttm    RemissioM 

(De),  2776. 
Vera-Cruce  (originally  Outia^ 

rez\  Alphon^us  de,  698. 
Verecundns  Junctnsis,  3182.  n. 
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KAchariil,  C.  S.,  135»». 

Zacharil,  G.  T^  4556. 

ZactiAiias  Mitylenmus^  664. 

Zador,  Jnc^  8436. 

ZKn^erle,  R.  S^  2256. 

Zahn,  Adam,  2535. 

Znmbrini,  Francenco,  8186K 

Zamorti.  Hercules,  1122. 

Zandt,  C.  O.,  3521. 

Zang,  Charles,  2272. 

Zapj;  Gottfried  (b.  1636,d.  1661X 

668. 
Zapf,  Gottfried  (b.  1745,  d.  1818), 

1002. 
Zarathustra.    Set  Zoroaster. 
Zehrt,  Conrad,  9081. 
Zeibich.  Carl  Heinr.,  2561. 
Zeibicii,  Christoph  Heinr.,  8612, 

4546. 
Zeidler,  Melchlor,  431. 
Zeilfeldor,  Wilh..  2471),  4629. 
Zeiiing,  AdolA  863. 


Zeisold,  Joh.,  44, 411%  418b  417- 

19,  421,  426,  2495. 
Zeller.  Eduard,  1716^  2306. 
Zmd-Av€$ta,    See  Avt^. 
ZentgraT,  J.  J.,  3728. 
Zormann,  F.  A.,  2371. 
Zemeke,  J.  U.,  4544. 
Zesch,  Wilh.,  3468. 
Zeuchwitz,  C.  A.  G.  Ton,  2707. 
Zicbtch,  C.  H.,  2110. 
Ziegler,  W.  C.  L.,  1751,  1761, 

1764. 
Ztmara,  Teofllo,  1630. 
Zimmermann,  J.  J.  D.,  8861. 
Zimmermann,  Joh.,  733. 
Zimmermann,  Karl,  3660. 
Zobel.  N.  £.,  1267,  3014. 
Zohar,  IMtf. 
ZoUikoffer,  or  ZoUikopfer,  Job., 

3466. 
ZoroMtar,  jnxjperZy  Zarathostra, 


1366-1884 ;  cf.  1395, 1309, 1400, 

1404 
Zoni,  F.  0.  (Lot.  F.  Georgliu), 

3774. 
Zschokke  (J.)   H.   (D.),  2460^ 

{Add.). 
Zuinglin8,Ulricn8.  AeZwingli. 
ZnkrlgU  Jak.,  323. 
Zuknnjtigt  Schiektdl  (Daa)  der 

Ootthten,  U90». 
Zanz.  Leopold,  1911. 
Zu$tande  (Von  dem)  der  Seelen, 

2619. 
ZiPri  OuprHehe,  180. 
Zweitrr  Vert%tehj  846. 
Zweites  Schreiben,  2620. 
Zweyer  ffuUr  fVeundCt  etc.,  101, 

102. 
Zwingli  (Lat.  Zuinslina),  Hiild- 

reidi  or  Ulrich,  4687. 
Zyro,  F.  F.,  2936. 
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Aboriginef  of  America.  1312-10,  al$o  1201, 1207 ; 
—  of  India,  1320-23. 

Abraham's  Bosom.  2472»,  2682,  2683»,  2680,  2720, 
3306.'   &e  also  Intermediate  SUte,  Limba 

Adam,  salvation  of,  4648-60,  also  4680,  n. ;  —  whe- 
ther created  immortal,  2061. 

Age  in  the  ftiture  life,  2006. 

*•  Age  (The)  or  world  to  come,"  Jewish  use  of 
the  term,  1873-74, 1886,  2206. 

muliv  and  at«Kio«,  1821, 1800,  2012»,  4181-82,  4100 
-01,  4202,  4212-,  4214,  4386,  4384,  4403,  4406. 

atwy  o2rrot  and  aiitv  fidXkmv,  2206. 

Albigenscs,  2026. 

American  Indians.    See  Aborigioef. 

avaoTiunf ,  2288. 

Ancestors,  worship  of^  among  the  Chinese,  1516* 
-ISie^,  1518-1618^ 

Angel  of  Death,  1877, 1050,  n. 

Animism,  300,  365,  368,  386«,  386k  (Add.),  389 
(Add.).    Su  also  Life. 

Annihilation.  See  Destruction  of  the  wicked, 
Immortality. 

Ansaireeh,  or  Ansayrians.    Su  Nnsairis. 

Apocalypse,  its  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things, 
2316. 

Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  its  doctrine  of 
the  future  life,  1861-63,  alto  1760,  1771,  1772, 
1770,  n.,  2467. 

•ntMcaraoTouric  iravrwr,  3033,  4160,  4424.  Set 
also  Duration  of  future  punishment. 

Apparitions.     !ke  Ghoets. 

Arabians,  heresy  of  the,  103. 

Aristotle,  salvation  of,  4653-68,  also  4688,  n., 
4680,  n.,  4601. 

Baptism,  whether  necessary  for  salvation,  4614, 
n.    Su  also  Heathen,  In&uts. 

Dasutos,  1310*. 

Beatific  vision,  3673-87,  also  2668,  2686,  4.>3A,  n., 
3677*  (Add.). 

Becket,  Thomas,  Saint  and  Abp.    S^t  Thomas. 

Behemoth,  fi-ant  of  the  Jews  upon,  in  the  world 
to  come,  1868,  1035,  n. 

Bemoldus,  his  visions,  3'270. 

Biblical  iMivchoIocv,  23rV4-79,  af.<o  17C6, 1702, 2112, 

2130,   2174,  21h{i*,  2.81.  2341,  2357-58,  2363», 

2373,  2375,  4305,  n.,  4330. 

Body,  nature  of  the,  in  the  fiitnre  life,  1007-08, 
n.,  2274-75.  2029,  2957,  2959,  2960,  2988,  3010% 
n.,  3011,  3017%  3028,  3038,  3040,  3045,  n.,  3046*, 
3058.  3123,  3125,  3130,  n.,  3132^,  3132^,  3423, 
3420,3433.3447,3507,3514,3562,8607.  Sualso 
Resurrection. 

Body  of  Christ,  its  glorification,  3140, 3100*,  3100^, 
3174,  3177. 
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BndupanisDU  14O4^1406c,  pcunm. 
Brandan.  or  Brendan,  Saint,  his  marrelloiu  toj> 
age,  3272-72>. 

Britons,  the  ancient,  1343-62,  jMun'm. 

Brutes,  the  souls  of^  their  natare,  origin,  and 
destiny.  4706-4804,  also  00, 107, 127, 100»,  200, 
202,  226,  2G»,  2f^7,  287,  310,  661,  660.  601,  n^ 
864,  n.,  876,  1672,  n.,  3136.  3662;  — geometry 
of.  4736;  —  imagination  of,  4740; — language 
of;  4720,  4764.  4846;  — religion  ot,  4741;  — re- 
surrection  oi  4802;  — aina  of;  4720,  4748;  — 
transmigration  of  the  soul  in,  4768; — rirtnes 
of,  4737, 4760 ;  —  whether  their  souls  are  deriUf 
4764-67,  4760,  4764-65,  4818;  — whether  their 
•ouls  are  immortal,  4722,  4746,  4749.  4700,  n^ 
4763-64,  4773,  4781-S2,  4704-06.  4707-08,  4814, 
4868,  4802-03,  4804,  n.— Su  also  Transmigra- 
tion. 

Buddhism,  1483-1^61,  passim,  also  1301.  1363^ 
1402-061  (^cM.);  — in  Burmah,  1436,1440*;  — 
in  Ceylon,  1434-34*,  1446, 1463,  1471.  1475;  — 
in  China.  1435*,  1437, 1453^,  1462,  1466>,  1476*, 
1470*,  1483*,  1486, 1480^  1406,  n.;  — in  Nipal, 
1444, 1440, 1463*,  1457-57* :  —  in  Norway.  1485*; 
—  in  Siam,.146d*,  1474, 1484;  — in  Tibet,  146>, 
1463r. ^Sualso  Jains,  Nirvdna. 

Butterfly,  the,  as  an  emblem  of  immortality* 
1701. 

Cabbala,  tfc  )  Jewish,  1878,  1881,  n^  1001,  1010, 
1014, 1047-10. 

Caledonians,  the  ancient,  663,  n. 

Calvinists,  2703,  3424,  3444,  3674.  4107,  4232.  45U 
-13,  4621,  4532,  4577-78,  n^  4607,  2850^  (Add.). 

Cathari,  465,  2026. 

Catholics,  whether  they  can  be  nved,  4504,  a. 

Celts,  1324*,  1320,  n.,  1343-^2. 

Ceres.    Su  Demeter. 

Chaldeans,  1201. 

Charles  I.  qf  Prance,  the  Bald,  his  vision,  S27Q% 

Charles  11.  qf  France,  the  Fbt,  his  vision,  8271, 
3283,  n. 

Charon,  the  Etruscan,  1731. 

Chiliasm.    Su  Millennium. 

Chinese.  1406-1623,  also  653,  n..  1201,  1904,  il, 
1207, 1300*,  1301, 1353>^^3k. 

Christian  doctrine  of  the  future  lif^  1003-4664» 
passim,  also  642,  645,  668,  844.  016,  025,  040, 
1267,  1284,  1207,  1301*,  1766.  1774.  2060.  3004* 
(i4</cl.) ;  —  c(»npared  with  that  of  the  Greek 

{hilosophers,  1707-08,  particularly  Plato,  1572, 
604,  1600;  — with  that  taught  in  the  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Old  Testament,  1862 ; — its  pecu- 
liar value,  667,  2107,  2110,  2188,  2100.  2212- 
15.  2218-10,  2236,  2241,  2251,  2267-58,  2270, 
2202. 

Christians,  whether  they  can  be  saved,  1877,  d, 
1011. 

Christians  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  9006. 
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Ckm.  ■ilTiiUoD  a(  UBl,  n.,  UlFl. 

ConlclailinF^  origin  ot  310. 

Connnlan  ifUr  dKtb.  i»«II>1IHt  of,  9033,  B., 

nai.  zros.  tMO,  usi,  um. 

Cnatluo  of  tha  ■oul.  3«T-I63,  fai^wi,  2171,  4<»>, 
(.IdilJ.     &caJ«lDnillDll,Orl)siii. 

DuM  or  Dulh.  2U1-61V  nlH  2M1>  (,«di.)' 
DHd.  Ihr.  who  hlTE  biicn  talHd  (D  Llfn,  pr>Tl«u 
■Utd  iif  Ibtir  Kub,  2103,  !all~l£,  EiO,  2&Btl, 


Ifi.  iia,  33gi.  3113,  3iek  ^AOl 
r  Ihs  uclDnlh  1-Sil.    i«3;  — I 


Dent.  11*11, 
Dnih  or  ih<  xml. 

Dalh,  phr<l»l.  Ih«  rigm  at,  ^434^  213«,  211T. 


EIM,  Bombv  of  tlM.    AtNnmlMr, 
ELeoalDlwa  MyttAriBA,  I06S,  p,  1000,  ' 
1T1S,IM,lf3S>.    Ae  nlK  U7it«l« 
Blfilam,  IBSl".  1084,  ItUt, 


DtmMBf.or  O™,  ini,  17 


.  n,,  a):r;k,  „„  ziii,  n,.  2i;»s  un, 

of  ima.  70>-«C(h  ll>»,    »<  obo 

of  t(i»  wicked,  1*11'.  o„  sail*,  n., 
Oy.  -J338,  XUI>,  2UT-SS.  2»Ei>,  :l.^>:i- 

r-ut-so,  M-ji,  aoai,  asm,  wts,  n, 
4'iln,  4«4-<u,  4a«u.  uo!,  4ii3,  ii,-:a 

4J11.  4'2M.  43M-«ft.  IAI6,  J^llU-^ii, 


4H*-tO,  41W-M,  4I>WS  4ltti-'>[i,  4 1 
44.'ll.M.4l«,v.n,44l»-M*.    an  au 

ELon  of  uii  whi»a,  HuTtiiLiT  of  a 


Etenul,  atHnll; 


b        12SO*'5S^ 

i^  I8«i,  100^ 


IDAS',  lftS»;  —  PuK,  Un% 

«  mimr,  Dnth,  DaraCloD, 
,   Bainrdi    ud    Panlik- 


monk  of,  3118. 
Jng,"  "fltwuil,"  "Ibf  *T 
'  KDd  Qreek  wordi  eo  1r 


IbtMuliLnd  Uie  rumn  life,  Hl-MK  jMud^ 
lOM-UOO^  poufm;  iil»  1-14,  12.  «^  ^.  »8; 
38e-tK>.  411^  438jJGS._4e4, 47l.  481,  4W,  Ml- 


31.  M4,  11 
of  (be  righl«oae  Jeir 


DruJdlnB.  13U-.il. 

Dniui,ioss-)>o,  ino-01,1009,  iw»Ui(.iii<i,).  | 

Duntlan  of  future  piinliha«nt,3TiT-449&>,affo  ' 
4IM.  *K,  SOU.  Ml,  1140,  lUl.  1797,  IMS,  □.,  ' 

w]'>-a»>.  mi7,  lu  so£i.  »Ha'43.  n.,  x>m,  | 
31UI.  D.  aiw-13.  2I4II,  ziflo.  3101.  32se.  xsi,  I 

— i,  i3j-i_  -HU    3SOI-0S,  370*.  370«-O». 


rUitu,  1310, 


Four  IdBt  Thlngi.    , 

Fulberlne.  tall  iMon.  32TS, 

Fnnrnl  uMgn  of  ■ncient  ntlMl*,  UBRS  UML 

l«rft>,  lSW(.1iM.), 
Funeua,  AiinC,  hla  riiEona.  32C7. 

"renllty  and  utnn, 

to,  m 

Hitf  Ckriduiih  11U-1B02<.  tnd  . 
-^m»Ml.    (Fard«liilla,HoCu 

flsa,  esr.) 

dnrtrlua  of  Ih-,  In  Oiriilian 

iMi-paui  " 

dtftjjiil,  tH  LLUSTfiniiuv,  □,  oai,/ — ^B  auv 
ImiDOTUIIlj,  ~  BplriUullBii.''  TnumigntiaB. 


Suth.  tbg  nnoTiWd.  Ih*  fBtot*  aboda  of  Ih* 

rl^teooi.  3620. 3iT4-7t,  SM>7.    AtHwieo. 
Xddu,  133&.31. 1336, 1330.  1341. 
■Drl)»>^tl»  udeat,  UU'a6^  iln  lUD-al, 


iX  Ml,  UT,  n,  TOS,  131,  70I*,  ton.  n-,  1110, 
13U-1301V  Boufn,  1M7,  ixal,  IHO,a,  IML 

B.  ISO!  lis.  H87,  IM7, 3014,  iou,  sioo,  >na 
-n.mt'-ituKjiM.). 
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\c  Zaipvtur  Tr^jAD  from    h 


I1C1&26.163S,  lUa,1l>36-3».lM0,  ate,    S:i 
Dnnnt,  ^lytium,  lldl.  Slwal,  TuUru. 

HippliHH  of  tbe  raton  llfc.    JtvUHTfo. 

Ilinvvlng  oT  Ilcll,  26M,  n,  2Mf.  Wi,  n. 


>,  Mmin,  M«i-a*01, , 

L,M0,6a:.T36,7fll.tt««,  103S,  1 
l„  IMO.  18M,  leou,  D..  1908. 
H30.  2t;«.  mt.  :£WD,  2B3<.  2BJB 
ilvlnblit  3U4;-the  mrpjm 
IW3:— locallly  lA.  233^1.  2Xlfl,  3. 

3331— or  the  Pimlh  138e;_Dn 
Sv  olio  Bulilc  •iilon.  Etyilom, 


lJ9ft-lS9->  Ml  (Add.),  alio  aX) 

!3^3k.  puKk,  (nil  209»-33>U><  jtitd.;,  aim  2t;». 
2e^l.  Mil,  3737.  2717.  2WS  SaM-AS.  341(1.  M30 
-3I.3M&,  4ta:.  MiS.  US7,  44M1  — dcniail.  U, 
641.  fi»,  B68.  12Mt,  18IB,  rfr,  lUO.  lOHft.  1M>- 
70,  IsrS-?*,  1676'.  1679,  18M,fA;„  ISWHJ-W.); 


HuarUliim,  UdtUIII;  of  tlie  (UuL 
Tndlii.    &(  niDiIiii. 
Indluu.    Sa  Aboii^DH, 
iDbnIi,  fiilnrc  itUe  of,  -UIOi-UEa.  afw  ZMS,  n, 

£»,'>,  3.:lg,  n.  sx:;,  36^  n„  U^.  n..  MW;— 

Ljnmortalitir  or  their  bohIa,  7S3,  SO]  ^ — onbcn, 

rtanmctloD  u^  2»S0, 
iBfcnuU  ragioiu-    &f  Hwln,  EfIL 
Infiulon  of  ll»  ■anl.  SaS.  301,  «11>, «»,  t(»\  tU, 

Initinct,  4106-UM.  panioL,  altn  306,  3MK 
iDtnrmedlata  (Uto.  24£Z-ZW»-.  cit»  ll>»3-ran>, 
43.  13S.  173,  MS,  t^^,  «>7. 677.  n^  711s 


STS. 


aSSa,  38<n-3M3,  3S07.  3913.  *: 
2*7J*  {Add.)'^ — bUtory  of  Uu 


arwi!  awi|3ii 


IIW,  4flM,  :^l>M'fd.))~ 
v.lMo.  IRM.  ison.  ISOK,!! 


13l*i:-'pllFh  tiMl  brinulone  Id.  37%1i  — tbe 
hS-  of  the  uln^Z  sues  D,.  3731,  W32.—  .«i  , 

ntrMlci.  fUtitro  ibils  nf.  4S«a-M,  U9T,  4S03,  ' 
4«ll.  4H13,  «l^  4636,  4S13,  n. 

nindun,  14M^IW.1i.  lOro  U3.  ■>.,  B6T,  n.,  IIM.  n., 
1W4.  1201-n.  12H.  n..  1287, 13iia>.  1301,  13&3 
-«».  IMS,  1492-1«SI|J*(,1;— nintnil  crre- 
muBlM  uuniR  tfar,  1476,  111;,  USi.—Su  alta 
HeiT«u.  Uella. 

ttolr  Spirit,  Ihs,  111*  ulhoc  of  immorUlitj, 


I  J4iu,  1431. 14t3>,  Ills',  14M. 
JipuHd,  1291, 12M. 
JemafaM,  Idtntitled  with  Tuu,  1401. 
JeraulrlD.  Ihs  hHronlf.  2018.  31£f .  3I3T 
Jewt.  Ilirlr  notioot  concemlng  th»  fuin™  lifc, 

1197,  1300.  13DIS  16SS.  1703!  IW«.  2027V  2in, 
13110  {,A^d.\  103S*  (.tdil.);  — vbelbfr  th*j  cu 
tia  K?«l,  imh  ««M.'-»C  a'»  Hvll,  J^ 
iiient,Qlc1TBBtiuiipDl.Pr^fixlilpDr«.Piirgfttdr7. 
KenjFTHliori.  Tnuistnlfntloa. 
Jofan  thB  Blptirt,  hi!  dnrfot  to  HhIm.  2014'. 


S.  XHfl,  3271.  3282-83.  Sa».  3333, 
'.3T4T',  4(B0.101B,142S,S2«*(^dd.i; 
of  Ibe  J<;w>  roncrroinK.  IKTt.  1S9T, 


WU;  — DribcPu>l>03»7; 


KinllM,  ieiB>. 

Kinni,  13a»^ 

Eliandi,  1330,  ISK*,  1333. 

KnmlMet  of  tho  pronit  mrld  itltt  dua, 


DB  Ibe,  M1-12M».  fHiox^ 
(Afd.).  n/«.  18.  28,  2B,  31,  11 

10. 73-93,101,  loe,  nino.i 

in-tW,  303-301.  310,  210',  21a.  zou. 
3)W^  ISl.  2*3,  3>T,  B6I,  Stl,  SaS,  HXI, 


ipnfatnalTa  wnrka 
ud   M1>-121SI 

'211.  m. 


LHtDBf.    iSit  Jodtnnit.  IbsOl 
lul  Tbingi.    Ac  BKb>l«l0C7. 
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LcTJitlwD.  (MM  of  th*  Jan  npoB, 

Life.  HI',  2S>,  SU.  318.  S28,  338, 1 
3T3.  3S3,  see,  3W,  I1M,  ISTI,  3MI 

un.  atcmii,  lew.  9)41.  siifl.aus 


(Add.),  aw 

3203,  BZtl, 


Hicnatlfid,  (nliiuU.  4«77-IB,  MSa,  MST. 


8116.8197.11^  *1W,  M70,  aOT'-a-i^  !  ^iW.)i  — 

as,  24a,  KT,  M3.  37S,  Ssi.  38*.  isl.— »«' oi» 

NDun  of  lb>  «nil. 
HtnorT  ifter  dtalh.  «6S.  93CL  1102,  1 

31S&,I1«S, 

UaniUitM,  or  HudHDi.  XM.  1K>  Ui  (^dd.). 
MewmiBTchMla.    Sa  Trumnigrmtlon. 
Mfilouu.  1»4. 1317. 
MllkDDlum.  Inez  2315.  ifX,  1^2-13,  3013,  SXI 

-68,  30T»,  3108,  36SB.  3S«i,  387B. 
ULmtDtl  pfalloKphr,  1414. 
HuluurninUni.  IhHr  nolloiu  coBornLiiK  tha  ro- 

tura  UK  lM3-lW7.uC»  543,  t»3,  liU,  12S7, 

12M.  is«e.  ins,  i»m. 

Hongola,  IIM. 

i1, 101-l(H.«M:«I».»n,  (91, 


»<Dodwe 


»lj.leMM.th».ncl™t,SM, 
ijli,  1716,  1717-18,  17  »- 
Hftba  In  PloM,  ltM-07.  II 

N«lure  of  Iha  bjoI.  1-3Wi 
al»  3eit,S»l,43£,  4U,41 
669,  6*0,  M».  SI9-18.  61 
JM,  743,  747,  J7B- 
B7H.  8ftl.  flW.  1174 

Nuothhi.  XKW. 

Ni«r«a.  laoa,  13tO>, 
N«ipl*Ioii1(U,  IMS*. 
AV.«o«A,  I7W. 
Naw  Zaaluidrra.  13(n. 
^■rTdiu..l4.1.V,  I44«,  U 
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OM  Taatuaant,  doctrlna  of  tbe  htnra  Ufa  Is  tbg, 
1738-18SS.  aita  66S.  1281,  1U7,  2M-67,  2at^ 

Onoa.    Sif  UulH,  BhaoL 

OrtgaD.  ul'Uloii  «t  46«fl.  n.,  4S64. 

Origin  of  Iba  aDDl.  S87-iai  oIk  29.30. 31, 63;  IST, 
iSi.  211,  Xa,  3)>6>.  481,  489'.  4Ba.  743,  344, 
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BofU,  1257, 1087«>-19874, 1902",  lOOV. 
Sun,  worahip  of  the,  1288*. 
Swedenborgiiana,  4514. 

Table-tipping.    &e  **  SpiritoAUsm." 

T»rt»rns,  1684, 18e7,  8756*,  4174-77,  4202,  421>^ 

4279,  4S46. 
Tertullisn,  salTation  oi;  4589,  n. 
Bdvmrvs  oiMKUK.  1899,  4190,  4480. 
Thomas  [Becket]  ((f  OinUrburjf,  Saintt  aairation 

oC  [4664»J,  n. 

Threefi»ld  diytrion  of  hnman  nature,  116,  120, 
249,2345,2370.    See  alto  Vniij. 

Tibetans,  1257, 1291. 

Traduction  or  propagation  of  the  soul,  887-402, 
passim,  M8, 901, 462»  (Add.). 

TnvJan,  the  Emperor,  his  deliyerance  fttim  hell, 
4660-63,  also  3283, 4589,  n. 

Transmigration  of  the  soul,  501-540*.  aim  52, 
485,  861. 1672,  1675,  1675*.  1704,  2304.  n.,  3795, 
515^-540*  (Add.); — doctrine  of  the,  among  the 
l>nizo«i,  1988, 1992; — among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, 1356-57, 1361, 1361 ;  —among  the  Hindus, 
1405-1495S,  DOMim;  — among  the  Jews,  18H4- 
65, 1866,  1888^,  1891,  1915,  1918».  192R,  1947, 
2987;  — Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doctrine  ot^ 
1549-57, 1559»,  1504, 1595,  1675k.  1678;  — whe- 
ther believed  in  by  the  Druids,  1344,  1346, 
1350-52. 

Tnndalni,  or  Tondalni^  his  TUona,  2080,  3277, 
8288. 


Turks,  whether  they  can  be  sared,  4625. 

UnciTilized  nations,  1302-52,  also  1294. 

Unity  of  the  human  soul,  45,  46,  48,  004,  665, 
1984,  20U0;— of  the  intellectual  principle  in 
'the  universe,  15-18. 

Universalism.    See  Duration  of  future  paniah- 
ment. 

Unpardonable  sin,  4295, 4421,  3994*  (Add.) 

Tais'eshika  philosophy,  1470. 

VedAnU  philosophy,  1415-18»,  1453, 1458^,  1401^ 

Vehicular  state,  994.    See  also  Body. 

Visions,  46G5-4705,  jxisfim. 

Vital  principle.    Su  Life. 

Waldenses,  2025,  2727. 
Wettinus,  Saint,  his  Yisiona,  3260. 

Tama,  the  ruler  of  the  dead,  140L 
Toga  philosophy,  1422, 142». 

Zabians.    See  Sabians. 

Zijr,  or  Bar  Jukhn^,  a  gigantic  bird  on  which  tb« 
Jews  are  to  feast  In  the  world  to  come,  1868. 

^*ni,  2288,  3536. 

^wi)  aiMi^uK.  1899,  n.,  3549,  4190. 

Zoroastrianism,  1276*,  1366-1404,  jkuiAm.     Aw 
also  Persians. 

ZwingliaoB,  3421 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTTJEE  ILLUSTRATED. 


Job  zlx.  25-27.    1824-1849,  jMMte. 
zzTiil.    1838. 

Pwim  is.  17  [not  27J.    4218. 

ZTiL  15.    1860. 

zliz.  15.    2991. 

ScsclMiMtM  iii.  18-21.    1851-«3. 

zi.9-zii.7.    1858. 

zil.  7.    735, 106*. 

zli.  14.    1855. 

balah  zzTl.  19, 20.    1800,0. 

zzzTiil.  0-20.    1745. 

Izvi.  24.    3890. 

bektel  zzzTii.  1-14.    1800,2950,2006. 

Daniel  zil.  3.    3001. 

lUttbewz.28.    422S«,  4400. 

zzi v.,  zzY.    231>,  2390»,  2361, 2303^  8256*. 

zztv.  1-36.    2294. 

zziv.  29-31.    229»,  2319. 

— -  zzv.  31-46.    3249. 

zzv.  41.    3711,3726. 

zzT.  46.    3706,  3843, 4057, 4190. 

zzYi.  24.    39ia 

Mark  Iz.  42-40.    3260. 

iz.  48.    3790. 

ziT.  21.    3910. 

Liik6zlL4,5'    4225*,  4400. 

ZTi.  19-31.     2260,  3301,  8390,  8702,  8710, 

4172, 4229,  4391, 4445.  4458, 3401*  {AddX 

zz.  36.    4354-56, 4309. 

zziU.  42,  43.    2557.  2570. 

John  ▼.  28^  29.    3004,4348. 

viii.  51.    2190. 

ziv.  2.    3605,  n. 

Act«4il.  21.    2984,  3806,  8834,  8860^  8806,  8033, 
4159. 
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Actt  zz.  10.    2400. 

Romans  il.  16.    3227. 
T.  19.    3887,  3895. 

1  Oor.  Ui.  12-15.    2556. 

ZT.    2246,  2948>-49,  2954,  2962,  2967.  3087, 

8041,  3044.  3055,  3050,  3063,  8078,  3086,  3102, 
3106,  3107.  3114w  3180.      . 

ZT.  12-19.    8065. 

ZT.  1»-51.    3053. 

ZT.  20.    2979. 

ZT.  23.    3006, 8007. 

ZT.  24.    3824^ 

ZT.  29.    2983. 

zv.  33-55.    3052. 

ZT.  35.    3048. 

ZT.  35-38.    8023,  8088. 

zv.  35-49.    310L 

ZT.  53.    2988. 

2  Oor.  T.  1-6.    Z13». 

Eph.  iT.9,10.    2672,2678. 

Phil.  i.  23.    2603. 
Hi.  la    2976. 

2TheM.{.7-0.    8251. 

1  Tim.  iT.  9-11.    4048. 

2  Tim.  L  10.    2199. 

1  Peter  iti.  lS-20.    2642,  2676,  2092-4&  2096-96. 
2707,  2709^. 

2  Peter  il.  4.    1867. 
il.  9.    2653. 

ijohniii.2.    3680. 

ReTeUtion  ziT.  6.    3850,  3898. 

ziv.  13.    3564. 

zz.    3079. 

zz.  11-15.    2996, 3212,  3224,  3732. 

zziL  IL    4046. 
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